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VENEZUELA. 


Bj  Coiunil  Homer  Brett,  La  Giuilra. 


Venezuela  consists  of  20  States  and  2  Territories  with  a  total  area 
of  393.976  square  miles  and  has  an  estimated  population  of  2^850,000, 
of  which  approximately  100,000  live  in  Caracas,  the  capital  and 
metropolis  of  the  country.  There  are  six  banks  in  Caracas,  viz, 
Ba/ico  Mercantil  Americano  de  Caracas  (American) ;  National  City 
BaJik  of  New  York  (American^ ;  Banco  de  Venezuela;  Banco  Cara- 
cas; Royal  Bank  of  Canada  (IJritish) ;  Commercial  Bank  of  Span- 
ish America  (British).  The  Banco  Mercantil  Americano  does  also 
a  customs  brokerage  business  in  La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Cabello. 

There  are  538  miles  of  railway  in  the  Eepublic ;  all  the  cities  have 
electric  street  railways  and  most  of  the  smaller  towns  are  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  Spanish  language  and  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  are  used.  Currencv  is  gold  standard, 
the  Dolivar  bein^  worth  19.3  cents  normal  exchange.  Imports  aver- 
age annually  slightly  under  $20,000,000,  the  principal  items  being 
doth,  knit  goods,  chemicals,  drugs  and.  medicines,  wheat  flour,  ma- 
chinery, automobiles,  paper,  and  wines  and  liquors.  Most  manu- 
factured articles  suited  to  the  Tropics  are  imported.  The  average 
individual  purchasing  power  is  low,  the  demand  for  luxuries  being 
small  and  confined  to  the  city  of  Caracas.  Exports  average  annually 
$22,996,000,  and  consist  of  coffee  and  cocoa,  principally,  and  of  hides 
and  skins,  balata,  sugar,  and  mineral  and  forest  products. 
ReffolatioBt  for  Consular  Invoioefi — Shipping  Documents. 

Consular  invoices  in  the  Spanish  language  are  required,  and  in 
making  them  great  care  should  be  exercised  as  goods  must  be  in- 
Toiced  precisely  in  the  language  of  the  tariff  law.  Fines  are  im- 
posed for  the  use  of  ditto  marks,  abbreviations,  interlineations,  leav- 
ing lines  blank,  and  for  all  errors.  If  goods  are  declared  in  a  class 
lower  than  that  in  which  they  rightly  belong  they  are  confiscated. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMERCE jafi£0£ 

Consi|jnees  should  prescribe  exact  worj 
and  shippers  shoula  never  vary  from    ._ 

any  goods.    Many  firms  have  lost  goods  <  _ ^ 

proved  to  be  of  lighter  weight  than  the  sample  upon 
classification  was  based. 

Maldng  shipments  with  drafts  attached  to  documents  gives  no 
security  of  payment,  as  bills  of  lading  have  no  legal  standing  and 
the  customs  authorities  will,  upon  payment  of  duties,  deliver  goods 
to  the  consignee  whose  name  appears  on  the  consular  invoice  with* 
out  demanding  any  further  proof  of  ownership.  Steamship  com- 
panies can  not  even  retain  control  over  ca^o  for  collection  of  freight 
after  it  arrives  in  a  Venezuelan  port.  Sliipments  "to  order"  are 
unlawful. 

Packing — Catalogue!  and  (Ia]|ipl99-*4lteaiii8liip  Connections, 

Packing  should  be  as  light  as  safety  will  permit,  as  duties  are 
levied  upon  gross  weights  which  must  be  marked,  in  kilos,  on  all 
packages.  K&rbors  are  good  and  merchandise  is  not  roughly  han- 
dled. Parcel-post  shipments  require  no  invoices  and  are  favored 
for  merchandiise  of  low  weight  and  high  value.  Full  foreign  postage 
should  be  paid  on  all  mail  matter.  There  is  a  strong  prejudice 
against  letters  signed  on  the  typewriter.  The  principal  advertising 
mediums  are  El  Nuevo  Diario  and  El  Universal,  daily  newspapers 
of  Caracas  which  circulate  throughout  the  Kepublic. 

The  Compaiiia  Mercantil  de  Ultramar  and  the  American  Trading 
Co.  of  Venezuela,  both  American  firms  in  Caracas,  have  facilities 
for  the  display  oi  catalogues  and  samples  and  will  take  orders  for 
American  goods.  The  Camara  de  Comercio  de  Caracas  maintains  a 
catalogue  file  for  the  use  of  its  members.  The  La  Guaira  consulate 
can  not  use  samples  to  advantage,  but  keeps  a  catalogue  file  and  pub- 
lishes extracts  of  commercial  letters  received  in  a  daily  newspaper  of 
Caracas. 

Steamship  connections  are :  From  New  York,  the  Eed  D  Line  of 
steamships,  the  Eoyal  Dutch  West  India  Mail,  and  the  Caribbean 
Steamship  Co. ;  from  New  Orleans,  the  New  Orleans  &  South  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Co.  and  the  United  Steamship  Co.  There  are  fre- 
quent sailings  to  and  from  Europe. 

JKftrlced  PecUne  in  Import  Trade. 

Imports  of  foreign  merchandise  in  Venezuela  during  1918  were 
much  less,  both  in  weight  and  in  value,  than  in  the  previous  year. 
This  was  due  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  goods,  as  demand  in 
Venezuela  was  as  great  as  ever  and  the  ability  of  the  purchasing 
public  to  pay  for  articles  desired  was  perhaps  greater  than  at  any 
previous  time.  The  distribution  of  the  import  trade  of  Venezuela 
m  1917  and  1918  is  shown  in  the  following  table  [1  kUo=a.2046 
pounds  and  1  bolivar=$0.193] : 


Countries, 


Barbados 

Canary  Islands 

Colom  Dla 

Colombia  (in  transit).. 


1917 


Kilos.       Bolivares. 


19,062 
7,819 
88,233 


7,fiW 
88,840 
119,283 


1918 


Kilos.       BoUvares. 


•5,700 
668,7^ 


•,139 
{78 


^■^     >^,  ^^  f  lli^^f^^'^^^^^l^ 
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VENEZUELA, 


..^ 


Countries. 


1917 


Kilos.       Bolivares. 


1918 


Knos.       Bolivares. 


Cuba. 

Cvaoao  and  Aruba.. 

Denmark. 

Ecuador 

France 

Grenada. 

Italy 

Martinique 

Netherlands. 

Panama 

Porto  Rico 

Spain 

lYinidad 

United  Kingdom. . . . 
United  States 


9,482, 
35, 

1,13S, 

3, 

429, 


108, 

3,046, 

2,073, 

9,155, 

65,483, 


909,079 

76,888 

10,500 

921,095 

430 

591,031 

275 

329,487 

29,S27 

81,629 

565,083 

717,609 

935,658 

631,122 


86,435 

20,058 

2,787,393 

737,761 

.  6,201 

21,284 

321,823 

1,651,460 

287 

217 

331,746 

910,743 

146,670 

115,162 

203,744 

974,910 

254,250 

286,001 

420,502 

620,363 

l,502,8i7 

2,239,911 

381,965 

328,098 

8,648,760 

22,373,661 

28,960,707 

46,573,017 

Total 91,961,178  114,964,886 


44,780,938 


77,244,950 


In  1917  imports  from  the  United  States  were  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  imports  and  64.5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
imports  excluding  gold  coin.  In  1918  the  United  States  supplied 
64.6  per  cent  of  the  imports  by  weight  and  60.2  per  cent  in  value. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  foregoing  table  is  that  although 
the  trade  of  all  other  principal  countries  showed  great  decreases, 
that  of  the  United  States  falling  off  by  34,058,105  bolivares,  ship- 
ments from  Great  Britain,  though  slightly  reduced  in  volume, 
showed  an  actual  increase  in  value  of  about  3,000,000  bolivares.  The 
percentage  of  imports  originating  in  Great  Britain  rose  from  16.4 
per  cent  in  1917  to  28.9  per  cent  in  1918.  During  the  same  period 
the  trade  of  France  fell  off  by  two-thirds ;  that  of  Italy  by  nearly  half ; 
that  of  Spain  by  two-thirds;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  the 
Netherlands  disappeared  from  the  list  of  countries  exporting  to 
Venezuela. 

Porto  Rico  increased  its  trade  with  Venezuela  by  considerable  fig- 
ures. Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Venezuelan  tariff  law  imposes 
a  30  per  cent  surtax  upon  all  imports  from  Caribbean  dependencies 
of  other  powers  a  thriving  trade  would  exist  between  that  country 
and  Venezuela,  as  Venezuelan  charcoal,  coal,  fertilizer,  com,  meat, 
and  salt  are  in  demand  there.  Imports,  nowever,  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  few  articles  on  the  free  list.  The  same  conditions  apply 
to  all  the  British,  French,  and  Netherlands  West  Indies.  Japan 
does  not  appear  in  the  above  table  of  imports,  but  the  entrance  of 
Japanese  merchandise  into  Venezuela  upon  a  considerable  scale  is 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  of  recent  commercial  developments.  In 
Caracas  many  of  the  fancy  goods  stores  appear  to  have^  nothing  but 
Japanese  articles  in  stock,  and  many  small  hardware  products  from 
the  same  country  are  to  be  found  in  other  establishments.  This 
merchandise,  though  purchased  in  Japan,  is  shipped  via  the  United 
States,  invoiced  there,  and  is  credited  to  the  united  States  in  the 
statistics. 
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Imports  by  Artiel«B  and  Conntrlet  #f  Orlglii. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  iin-« 
ported  into  Venezuela  in  1917  and  1918  and  the  supplying  countries: 


Artlctes  and  countries. 


1W7 


IMS 


Articles  and  ooontries. 


1917 


IQlt 


Agricultural  Implemcats.. 

United  BUtes 

rnited  Kingdom 

Spain 

Ami'!  and  accessories 

United  States 

Automobile^ 

United  States 

Trinidad ».. 

^United  SUtes .'.' '.'.'.'.'.'. 

United  Kingdom 

Colombia 

Ppain 

France 

Bags,emT>ty 

united  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Porto  Rico 

Colombia 

Ciiracao 

Spain 

Trinidad 

Beer 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Beltln^r 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Beverapo^ 

United  SUtes 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Trinidad 

Curasao 

Spain 

Biscuits 

United  States........ 

United  Kingdom 

Spain 

France ••, 

Trinidad 

Books,  printed 

United  States 

Spain 

Fraiwe 

United  Kingdom 

Panama 

Italy 

Colombia 

Butter 

United  States 

I>eiimATk 

Netherlands 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

Panama 

Trinidad 

Buttons 

United  States 

United  KJngdom 

France 

Netbcrlaads 


Italy.. 
>aia.. 


Spai: 

Curasao - 

Panama 

Carlx>nlc  acid  gas. . 

United  States. 

Trinidad 

France 

Cartridges 

United  States. 

Trinidad 


$41,  ess 

32,612 
6»130 
2,316 

10,016 

376,8ft5 

267,776 

9,119 

3o3,919 

609 

<51,3o9 

694 

1,197 


108,469 
32,875 
62,895 


9,939 


f. 

21,3* 

l«,38i 

2,069 

-  1,453 

677 

28,555 

25,599 

2,854 

206,811 

32,290 

17,  .332 

154,5.56 

1,791 

1,716 

3,544 

6S6 

4,802 

73,675 

«6,472 

1,932 

1,646 

723 

a,S89 

S4,386 

9,08.'* 

U,.'>83 

9,765 


73,775 
37,768 
13,387 


9,816 

5,776 

124 

47,304 

U,836 

965 

9,246 

52 

13,758 

10,312 

1,046 


13,652 

11,903 

1,609 


32,038 

31,912 

126 


1132,437 
73,900 
58,124 


257 


209,875 
208,475 


142,950 


105,993 
800 


36,572 
151,875 
SI,  192 
45,&52 
10,397 


7,145 
4,218 

t,m 

662 
3,118 

446 
1,981 


29,532 
29,319 
213 
1W,021 
63,874 
80,673 
«8»717 


1,146 
2,585 
1,279 
1,647 
14^952 
7,603 


828 


7,126 

84,885 

4,623 

9,931 

1,608 

6,111 

1,154 

6.5S 

400 

14,4tl 

2,871 


728 


7,574 
676 


1,483 
9,991 

8,887 
377 
727 


Cement 

United  *SlAte6 

Trinidad 

Netherlands 

CurftQW 

Barbados 

Cuba 

Bonaire 

Cheese 

United  States 

Neihoiands 

Italy 

France 

Cool 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

Cura^io 

ConfoctloneiT 

UnttedStatos 

T  nited  Kingdom. 

France 

Italy 


1139,670 
71,283 
22,430 
9,9S1 


10,812 

to, 820 
6,7.« 
1,275 
3,173 


CordaiRe 

United  States 

Italy 

Trinidad 

Cotton  manalacturoB: 

Blankets 

United  States 

Spain 

United  Kiogdon.... 

France 

Canvas  and  duck 

United  States 

united  Kingdom.... 

Spain 

Trinidad 

Qoths  and  maoubctureB, 
n.e.s 

United  States 

United  Kingdom — 

France 

Netherlands 

It 


Embroidery 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Frooce 

PacuMBa 

Handkerchiefs  and  towels. 

United  States ' 

United  Kingdom 

Spain. 

Ptfiama 

Trinidad 

Knit  goods - 

United  States 

United  KiBgdom 

France. 

Netherlands 

Spain J 

Italy 

Panama..... 

Trinidad — 

Lace  and  trimmings ' 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Netherlands 

Thread  and  yam,  cotton 
and  linen 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Franco 

Netherlands 


11,701 

7,042 

a,  909 

95 

798 

193,664 

52,998 

80,996 

106,876 

64,309 

83,097 

3,230 

11,035 

4,018 

1,793 

173,229 

151,419 

16,777 

1,4S8 

194,862 

125,364 

S,33« 

3,171 

8,010 

162,879 

129,544 

22,  m 

10,083 

1,081 

3,934,222 

1,203,365 

2,327,788 

^    89,971 

4,479 

72,596 

t34,883 

1,417 

13,952 

77 

781 

12,601 


90,329 
4,184 
68,526 
17,040 


482,«14 

74,605 

4,436 

29,733 

145 

801,767 

7,832 


168,898 
1,3W 
97,227 
4,141 
1,187 

221,001 

33,819 

174,132 

3,974 

102 


8112,804 

90,211 

217 


1«,16S 
2,851 
3,256 
976 
8,777 
8,877 


90,207 
14,492 
87,199 
38,516 
21,215 
90,690 


1,849 

116 

1,141 

121,926 

119,870 

144 

1,365 

136,881 

124,322 

612 

928 

760 

48,901 

48,901 


3,238,618 
483,060 

2,450,345 
240,471 


23,811 

27,714 

1,417 

118,925 

11,127 

100,938 

445 

1,226 

61.853 

30,702 

25,415 

2,911 

2,363 

462 

187,699 

102,003 

414 

8,147 

885 

87,807 

6,879 

2,073 

483 

947 

472 

475 


634,417 

15,424 

417,377 

1,821 
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VENEZUELA. 


Articles  and  comitries. 


1917 


1918 


Articles  and  countries. 


1917 


1918 


€ottan  mAnufactnres— Gontd. 

Thread  and  yam,  cotton 
and  linen— Continued. 

Italy 

Spain 

Panama 

Cotton,  raw 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Disinfectants 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Drags,  medicines,  and  chem- 
icals  

United  Sute« 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Netherlands 

Trinidad 

Earthen wnro  and  crockery.... 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Trinidad 

Panama 

Electrical  apparatus 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Electric  lamps 

United  States 

Etoctric-light  bulbs 

UnitedSutes 

Enfdnes,  gas  and  oil  motors.. . 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Trinidad 

Curasao 

Explosives,  powder,  dyna- 
mite, and  riL<;es. 


18,332 


.167,385 
158,762 
8,623 
38,270 
29,009 
9,194 

952,563 
629,427 
24,322 
236,128 
33,945 
26,850 
1,219 


99,990 

26,032 

63,742 

7,256 

1,187 


194,252 

188,568 
4,958 
5,320 
4,340 

36,519 
35,594 

109,560 

96,985 

1,973 

6,548 

2,841 


UnitedSutes. 

Fkmr.  wheat 

United  States 

Curasao 

Trinidad 

Puama ^ 

Colombia 

Spain 

Foods,  canned  and  preserved. 

UnitedSutes. 

France 

lUly 

Spain. 

Trinidad 

United  Kingdom 

Grain: 

Kice 

UnitedSutes. 

Trinidad 

Barley,  malted 

United  States 

Colombia 

Glas.  and  manufactures  of: 
Bottles 

UnitedSutes 

Trinidad 

United  Kingdom... 
ICanniactures,  n.  e.  s 

UnitedSutes 

United  Kingdom 

France , 

lUly 

Plate  and  flat 

United  States 

GoUcoin. 

UnitedSutes. 

Curasao 

Hate,  material  for.  and  un- 

ftfOshedhats. 

United  States 

Udtted  Kingdom 


23,934 

23,934 

1,155,809 

1,151,775 

2,634 

1,400 


95,113 
75,692 
2,782 
400 
11,236 
3,654 
906 

641,088 

635,881 

5,357 

76,289 

76,758 


75,797 
73,532 
2,266 


57,833 
49,403 


6,180 


13,054 

13,017 

3,560,563 

3,648,035 

12,526 

51,482 
0,991 
12,435 


f 15, 387 
81,745 
1,783 


17,646 
11,787 
6,743 

815,800 
661,224 
65,311 
72,509 
18,697 
6,679 


1,068 
138,085 
73,500 
60,365 


2,6a3 

1,427 

128,830 

125,900 

2,756 

6,762 

6,549 

14,471 

14,181 

68,114 

64,442 

713 

1,269 

364 

1,230 

7,437 

7,437 

584,502 

480,129 

394 

5,916 

73,746 

16,817 

7,600 

73,907 

69,829  , 

309  ' 


3,318 
461 


489,608 

487,675 

1,933 

8,403 

7,564 

039 

10,413 
11,532 


4,743 

52,216 

47,013 

974 

2,  ICO 

1,194 

14,806 

14,459 

1,061,921 

1,066,621 

6,300 

34,634 
15,678 
11,398 


Hats,  material  for.  and  un- 
finished hats— Continued. 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Colombia 

Iron: 

Domestic  wares 

UnitedSutes 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Spain. 

Manufactures,  n.  e.  s 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Nothcrlanis 

Curasao 

Pipes  and  tubes 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Nothorlonls 

Trinidad 

Nails 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Unfinished  ani  structural, 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Trinidad 

Lamps,  lanterns,  and  acces- 
sories  

United  States 

Lard 

United  States 

Leather 

United  States 

France 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

Machines  and  mochlnary,  n. 
e.  s. 


$5,353 
13,907 
5,479 
4,319 

160,284 

143,192 

18,038 

4,319 

.     1,941 

250,959 

239,948 

13,746 

653 


281,542 

272,868 

2,776 

6,692 


59,637 

51,824 

4,813 

163,262 

162,479 

783 


18,965 

17,835 

70,177 

70,  m 

261,066 

20^,685 

34,60* 

3,530 


United  States 

Machine  parts  and  accessories. 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Fran«N) 

Trlnliad 

Office  supplies 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Franco 

Oils: 

Gasoline  and  benzine 

Unite<l  States 

Curacao 

Netherlands 

Trinidad 

Kerosene 

United  States 

Trinidad 

Linseed 

United  States 

United  Kin ;dom 

Trinidad 

Machine 

UnitedSutes 

Trinidad 

Olive 

France 

Italy , 

Spain 

UnitedSutes...*..... 

Olives  and  capers 

France 

Spain 

Tilted  SUtes 

Italy 

Paints: 

Enamel  and  colors 

United  Ft  tcs 

United  Kingdom 


401,294 

488,003 

104,455 

89,996 

6,371 

4,937 


32,179 
28,171 
3,586 


316,244 

269,912 

9,222 

5,820 

4,290 

225,197 

223,126 

1,W4 

30,294 

26,810 

2,705 


65,981 

64,463 
1,499 

87,931 
6,819 
2,910 

74,702 
3,004 

13,505 
1,700 
8,171 
2,890 


Ordinary 

United  Pt-tcs. 


Uiiitf'd  Kingdom. 
Trinidad 


61,397 
67,146 
2,374 
83,410 
74.207 
6.113 
2,016 


1807 
5,043 


107,954 
89,928 
17,808 


139,392 
123,080 
14,528 

961 

81,838 

80,271 

81 

*"i,'624 
60,543 

'982 

45,578 

44,483 

317 

779 

12,709 
12,608 
14,738 
14,198 
194,681 
187,113 
3,673 
2,019 
1,436 

30,074 
30,064 
90,781 
76,173 
11,247 

*"i,*fi93 

32,154 

30,000 

1,800 


131,273 

128,971 

760 

"**i,'65i 
128,051 
126,835 
1,216 
41,801 
40,571 

"i,'236 

74,970 

73,128 

1,791 

41,579 

6,688 

123 

31,433 

3,519 

16,455 

81S 

13,274 

1,400 

851 

33,015 
32,000 

642 
37,639 
31,120 

160 
8,619 
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Articles  tnd  oountiiM. 


Paper: 

Cigarette 

Spain 

Printing 

United  States 

Wall 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 
Other 

United  States.... 
.  United  Kingdom. 

Franco 

Italy 


Italy. . 
Spain.. 


Parafnn.  

United  States 

Perfumery 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Franco 

Italy 

Spam 

I*umps 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Kalhvay  materials 

Umted  States 

United  Kingdom 

Porto  Rico 

Trinidad 

Rubber  tires 

United  States 

Rubber  manufactures,  n.  e.  s.. 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Sardines 

United  States...-; 

Spain 

France 


1917 


$41,642 

41,642 

142,722 

142,722 

11.009 

3,286 


331,500 

266,660 

3,3n 

4,801 

28,192 

27,463 

148,424 

148,424 

176,  W7 

62,331 

12,287 

96,381 

1,441 

8,561 

19,043 

18,821 

223 

117,192 

105,211 

8,774 

2,726 


3,862 
8,680 
59,613 
58,295 
3,511 
2.435 
97,SSd 
18,011 
76,310 
1,608 


1918 


151,865 

61,865 

62,536 

62,363 

3,473 

1,214 

2,269 

21.390 

18,143 

581 

371 


2.100 
312,682 
312,682 
162,075 
90,978 
24,741 
45,456 


900 
12,482 
15,287 


84,347 
82.719 


558 
2,032 
2,032 
42,385 
38,212 
4,173 


25,456 
9,870 
15,298 


Articles  and  countriM. 


Soda  (except  silicate) 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Spioes  and  groceries,  n.  e.  s. 

United  States 

Spain 

Steorin 

United  States 

Tools 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Toys 

tJnittd  States 

Spain 

France..., 

United  Kingdom 

Wine 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Wire: 

Barbed 

United  States 

Galvanized 

United  States 

Woolen  goods: 

Baize 

United  Kin(?dom . . . 

United  States 

Other 

United  States 

United  Kingdom... 

France 

Spain. 


1917 


$59,613 

53,265 

3,511 

2,435 

87,821 

77,845 

3,595 

220,338 

220,338 

97,872 

82,387 

12,211 

1,»43 

39,198 

26,729 

6,405 

5  203 


256,386 
11,823 
13,961 
54,886 
23,752 

150,098 

65,010 
63,523 
63,884 
63,313 

46,408 

45,100 

1,290 

127,700 

58,621 

101,970 

2,230 

9,285 


1918 


$177,295 
143, 710 
33,291 


&1,951 

79,730 

4,400 

187,666 

187.666 

58,824 

85,555 

22,512 

254 

9,645 

7,736 

243 

639 

622 

273,604 

18,031 

11,039 

36,686 

74,732 

125,661 

81,856 
25,623 
37,633 
37,683 

27,707 
37,707 


96,6S 
16,387 
73,295 


4,109 
1,047 


Beorea$e  in  Cotton- Goods  Trade — Ohangei  in  Other  Items. 

The  figures  show  a  heavy  decrease  in  total  imports  of  cotton  knit 

§oods  but  an  increase  in  those  from  the  United  States.  Sales  of 
panifih  knit  goods  were  only  one-eighth  as  much  in  value  as  in  tho 
previous  year,  a  change  caused  by  heavy  demands  in  countries  nearer 
to  Spain.  For  the  first  time  two-thirds  of  aU  knit  goods  imported 
came  from  the  United  States.  Thread  and  yarn  came  in  in  small 
quantity  in  1917  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  heavier  imports  at 
higher  prices  in  1918.         ^ 

Tlie  value  of  cotton  cloth,  always  the  most  important  item  in  the 
Venezuelan  list  of  imports,  decreased  but  slightly  as  British  ex- 
porters were  able  to  ship  goods  to  greater  values,  though  less  in 
quantity,  than  the  previous  year.  American  sales  fell  from  $1,203,265 
in  1917  to  $483,060  in  1918.  The  weight  of  all  cotton  goods  imported 
in  1917  was  3,161  tons  and  in  1918  only  1,622  tons,  showing  that  aver- 
age prices  had  douT>led  in  the  meanwhile.  With  the  removal  of  ex- 
port restrictions  the  trade  in  American  cotton  goods  has  experienced 
a  boom,  and  the  figures  for  1919  will  probably  show  record  sales. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  local  mills  ran  lull  time  throughout 
the  year  the  domestic  production  of  cotton  was  sufficient  for  their 
requirements,  and  no  raw  cotton  was  imported. 

Total  imports  of  drugs,  medicines,  and  chemicals  decreased 
slightly.  Purchases  from  France  declined  greatly,  but  those  from 
the  United  States  and  England  showed  slight  increases.    Flour  im- 
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ports  declined  sharply  because  of  American  export  restrictions.  Co- 
lombian and  Chilean  flour  was  tried,  but  it  was  too  expensive  and 
not'  entirely  satisfactory.  The  leather  trade  in  which  France  for- 
merly held  first  position  is  now,  temi)orarily  at  least,  supplied  almost 
whoUy  from  America.  The  reduction  in  imports  of  gasoline  and 
kerosene  was  principally  due  to  increased  local  production,  and  the 
decline  in  olive-oil  trade  to  the  impossibility  of.  obtaining  supplies 
in  the  quantities  required. 
Importation  by  Ports. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  Venezuelan  ports  in  the 
import  trade  during  1917  and  1918  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Ports. 

1917 

1918 

KUos. 

Bolivares. 

Kilos. 

Bolivares. 

I* Omira  ...        ...... ..i...t..r...,...-rTrrT.*T* 

39,672,286 

14,850,037 

26,268,136 

4535  271 

1,825,854 

1,610,668 

266,731 

2,469,875 

345,146 

7  768 

119,356 

69,245,271 

19,387,413 

15,637,310 

5,690,358 

2  908,123 

581  834 

552,905 

837^073 

176,355 

32,615 

15,629 

22,516,008 

4,793,199 

14,135,623 

1,364,521 

314,458 

299,843 

167^156 

99,602 
11,775 

52,926,524 

M»r»caibo 

7,893,118 

Puerto  CabeUo 

10,681,160 

Ciadad  Bolivar 

3,741,328 

1,020,648 

124,500 

Oarupano 

La  Vela. 

305,688 
461,579 

Cristobal-Colon 

''vipatar 

52,452 
87  967 
(a) 

Pan  Antonio 

Barrancas 

Total 

91,961,178 

114,964,886 

44,780,938 

77,244,950 

a  Discontinued. 

War-time  restrictions  on  vessels  served  to  increase  the  relative  im- 
portance of  La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Cabello  at  the  expense  of  other 
ports.  Sea-going  vessels  did  not  call  at  the  smaller  ports,  which  were 
comi)elled  to  supply  their  wants  by  coasting  trade  from  La  Guaira, 
The  imports  at  Jruerto  Cabello  were  abnormally  great  in  1917,  owing 
to  the  construction  of  the  meat-packing  plant  there. 

Parcels-Pott  Trade* 

Imports  by  parcels  post  were  worth  2,723,987  bolivares  during  the 
year,  which  amount  is  not  included  in  the  preceding  tables  of  im-» 
ports.  Of  the  total,  1,515,150  bolivares  came  from  the  United 
States,  488,387  bolivares  from  the  United  Kingdom,  305,302  bolivares 
from  Italy,  and  292,514  bolivares  from  France.  Before  the  war 
France,  Germany,  and  Italv  led  in  this  trade,  which  is  used  princi- 
pally for  the  shipment  of  fine  goods  of  small  weight,  such  as  silks, 
^rxumes,  fine  leathers,  buttons,  laces,  trimmings,  and  medicines. 
The  cost  of  sending  a  parcel-post  package  from  France,  Italy,  or 
Germany  to  Venezuela  is  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  sending 
a  similar  packa^^e  from  the  United  States.  Formerly  this  service 
was  especiaUy  fevored  because  of  the  freedom  from  customs  fines 
and  penalties.  Now,  however,  by  a  new  law  the  recipient  of  a  pack^ 
age  IS  required  to  sign  an  acceptance,  in  which  he  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  the  corrc^ness  of  the  declaration,  and  in  case  of  dis- 
crepancy fines  and  confiscations  are  imposed  the  same  as  in  importa- 
tions by  freight.  Parcel-post  packages  should  never  be  sent  to  the 
consulate  or  any  person  without  previous  advice,  for  unless  the 
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shipper  and  the  article  are  known  the  consi^ee  here  can  not  risk 
signing  an  acceptance. 

Distribution  of  Export  Trade. 

Export  trade  showed  a  falling  off  both  in  quantity  of  products 
shipped  and  in  values  in  the  year  under  review.  The  distribution  of 
Venezuelan  products  exported  during  1917  and  1918  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Countries. 

1917 

1918 

Metric  ton«. 

Dolivares. 

Metric  tons. 

BoUTtrw, 

Barbados 

1,796 

102 

1,287 

33 

35,024 

13,085 

907 

106 

106 

1,830 

1,011 

987 

8,415 

1,715 

12,051 

11,153 

1  483 

158,905 

331,770 

142,364 

600,400 

6,880 

9,283,302 

14,836,083 

257,734 

24,734 

46,800 

1,423,967 

491,664 

806,270 

898,001 

632,150 

19,075,956 

6,087,621 

5,922,300 

66,283,824 

8,322 
38 
995 
1,737 
57,143 
5,094 

450,193 

Canary  Islands , , 

40,150 

Colombia 

612,203 

Cubt, 

719,151 

Dutch  West  Indies , , 

15,243,254 

France 

8,468,012 

French  Guiana,.,, , , 

Grenada , , ..,, 

Guadeloupe , 

Italy........;:;;:;::;.::;:;.;;:...: :;.,:;.;:.::... 

1,180 
4,757 
8,292 
1,897 
6,917 
8,610 
19,504 
1,619 
100,335 
238 

1,149.422 

Martinique,...,.,, , 

1178^671 
9,80r,634 

Ketherlands., . , ,,..., 

Porto  Rico...., 

827^167 

at.  tucia , 

9,971,902 

3paln , 

8,878.760 

Trinidad , 

9,899,129 

United  Kingdom , 

8,653,497 
46,065,106 

United  States 

>U1  other  countries... 

186,243 

Total .•. 

245,385 

120,024,360 

218, 4U 

1Q2,659,1M 

The  total  decrease  of  27,000  tons  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the 
reduced  shipments  to  the  United  States  brought  about  by  American 
tonnage  ancl  import  regulations.  All  increases  but  one  are  to  various 
islancS  of  the  West  Indies,  shipments  to  which  are  insignificant  in 
normal  times.  Shipments  to  Curacao,  TrinidacL  and  Martinique 
were  in  part  for  transshipment  and  those  to  St,  Lucia  consisted  of 
meat  from  the  packing  plant  at  Puerto  Cabello.  With  the  coming 
of  peace  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee  and  cocoa 
and  more  shipping  was  available.  Beceipts  of  Venezuelan  produce 
at  New  York  for  the  month  of  June,  1919,  alone  were  equal  in  value 
to  half  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  entire  year  of  1918. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  export  trade  is  that  food 
products  such  as  sugar,  corn,  corn  meal,  lard,  coconut  oil,  cottonseed 
oil,  and  beans,  were  all  exported  in  considerable  quantity.  Before 
the  war  all  these  articles  were  imported  into  Venezuela,  but  under 
the  stimulus  of  high  prices  and  the  encouragement  given  to  agricul- 
ture by  the  Government,  production  was  sufficient  not  only  for  do- 
mestic requirements  but  also  to  supply  neighboring  countries. 
Whether  the  country  will  continue  to  produce  such  a  surplus  of  foods 
under  peace-time  conditions  and  prices  is  doubtful,  depending  on 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  level  of  internal  trans.^ 
portation  rates,  which  are  often  prohibitive  for  commodities  of  low 
value. 
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Exports  by  Articles  and  Destination. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  from  Venezuela  by  articles 
and  by  countries  of  destination  for  the  principal  items  for  1917  and 
1918: 


1917 

1918 

Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 

Metric 
tons. 

Bolivares. 

Metric 
tons. 

Bolivares. 

Balata 

1,172 

163 

044 

62 

20,044 

8,417 

5,472 

153 

2,656 

287 

2,713 

44,080 

26,908 

5,382 

454 

1,180 

8,562 

1,082 

143 

6,641,840 

874,707 

5,450,271 

308,275 

24,290,826 

10,888,837 

6,544,590 

169,320 

3,214,298 

340,279 

2,715,944 

42,779,723 

25,532,433 

5,571,650 

445,335 

1,107,068 

8,505,336 

1,031,872 

155,731 

1,243 

187 

616 

529 

19,762 

9,592 

3,096 

959 

1,283 

195 

3,458 

39,987 

25,917 

151 

625 

6,003 

6,188 

660 

86 

31 

6,801,556 

United  States 

964,475 

United  Kingdom 

2,942,194 

Trinidad 

2,894,887 

Cocoa 

19,798,054 

United  States 

9,282,428 

France 

3,726,899 

Netherlands 

869,881 

Spain 

Italy 

1,497,190 
18S  224 

Trinidad 

3,332,989 

Coffee       .  ...           

38,568,176 

United  States 

24,895,201 

France 

158,082 

Netherlands 

589,117 

Curacao 

6,019,310 

Spain..    .         

6, 178, 177 

iffiy 

468,642 

Trinidad 

78,731 

MartiniQue 

29,752 

Gold 

4,681,705 
4,523,934 

2,348,915 

United  States  .                 

1,626,181 

France , 

344,661 

Trinidad 

42,384 
9,252,581 
8,696,134 

379,073 

Hides 

3,722 
3,479 

1,795 

1,089 

129 

294 

114 

16,905 

6,408 

4,277 

2,568 

1  146 

507 

272 

227 

14,936 

6  275 

8,527 

55 

1 

"'42,856' 
764 
394 
261 
164 
30 

5,270 
154 
658, 
945 

7,055 

3,249,060 

United  States 

2,167,263 

United  Kingdom 

293,256 

St.  Lucia 

217,275 

Trinidad 

60 
..  13,696 

73,706 
2,859,176 

212,390 

Maize 

3,987,698 

Curacao 

1,516,179 

Trinidad 

1,209,958 

United  States 

583,698 

Cuba 

280,947 

Skins 

467 

334 

109 

15,370 

5,940 

9,235 

23 

161 

1,379,592 

938, 138 

379, 138 

6,685,109 

2,411,129 

4,157,283 

11,810 

86,626 

1,699,432 

1,635,730 

1,369,646 

United  States 

681,763 

Curaoao 

675,056 

Sugar  and  papelon 

5,481,140 

United  States 

1,741,904 

Curasao 

3,292,880 

Nettierlands 

23,455 

Spain 

644 

Animals 

1,713,195 

Asphalt 

48,844 

1,560,193 

Beans  and  peas 

334, 133 

Castor-oil  seed 

249,623 

Chicle 

78 

40 

53 

34,353 

192,282 

44,819 

168,312 

2,807,030 

704,478 

Coconut  oil 

157,281 

Copaiba 

180,066 

Copper  ore 

506,852 

Cottonseed  oil 

286,380 

Cottonseed  meal  and  cake 

80,229 

Com  meal 

420,932 

Divi-divi 

5,061 

487,  iw 
476,889 
180,726 
66,492 

731,834 

Feathers  (heron  plumes) .- 

736,307 

Fertiliter 

16,094 
146 

13,391 
69 
240 
83 

302,936 

Fish  sounds l 

100,827 

T^ird                     .    .                               

473,662 

Leather,  sole 

129 
1,700 

433 
5,522 

536, 100 

34,000 

24,695 

2,210,3(M 

672,233 
21,532 

369,164 

Magnesite         

Mangrove  bvfc , 

379 
5,823 

26,012 

Meati  frozen 

2,545,935 

Pearb 

671,777 

Pearlshell  

564 

1,046 

26,062 

37 

75 

23 

6 

2,751 

8 

3,493 

871,641 

Petroleum i 

1,041,742 

Rubber ' 

183 
231 
16 
34 
126 
725 
4,258 

1,276,874 
144,676 
122,671 
116,203 
119,774 
216,641 
303,058 

145,764 

Sabadilla 

53,242 

Sandal!^  ,            - 

161,698 

6^namby 

1,740 

Tobacco '    

3.179,903 

Tonka  beans -  - , ,  -  r - 

29,026 

Wood '. 

261,705 

186**— 20— 51a- 
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The  decreased  shipments  of  coffee,  cocoa,  hides,  and  skins  were 
brought  about  by  the  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  belligerent  powers.  Considerable  quantities  of 
these  products  were  added  to  those  already  in  storage,  which  proved 
fortunate  for  Venezuela,  as  these  accumulated  products  were  sold 
at  greatly  enlianced  prices  in  the  early  months  of  1919.  Perhaps  the 
most  startling  item  in  the  above  table  is  the  increase  in  tobacco  ex- 
ix)rts.  This  was  caused  by  lak'ge  shipments  to  France,  which  turned 
out  unprofitable  to  the  exporters,  and  caused  an  artificial  short- 
age of  tobacco  in  Venezuela,  which  was  sharply  felt  for  a  time. 

Sx]H>i^  InTOiced  for  United  States. 

Venezuelan  ofl^rial  statistics  always  show  a  smaller  total  of  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  than  do  the  export  declarations  made  in 
American  consulates.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  ar- 
ticles declared  in  customhouses  for  Cura^o  and  Trinidad  are  in- 
voiced for  the  United  States.  The  following  statement  sJiows  the 
Quantities  and  values  of  declared  exports  from  Venezuela  to  the 
Fnited  SUtes  during  1917  and  1918: 


Aitioles. 

1917 

— _ . 

19U 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Vmtae. 

TO  UNITED  STATES. 

BftlaU 

808,555 

170,445 

18,^70,847 

S9,786,S« 

101, 9M 

58,103 

57,552  000 

19,850,647 

1,064,130 

186,560 

$900,426 

45,440 

2,3S7,44S 

6,383,925 

52,180 

9,653 

629,607 

450,855 

30,489 

41,891 

221,861 

1,892,987 

193,323 

617,016 

1,430,611 

15,636 

229,591 

413,375 

565,753 

23,279,424 

55,577,938 

119,756 

112,008 
10,392,000 
5,535,510 
1,914,468 

131,327 

'  2,' 278,' 425' 

78,228 

591,017 

14,142,246 

594,650 

fl»,332 

150,616 

2,465,435 

'3.481 
180^174 
143,0» 

M,7I5 

Cbide : 

Coco* 

Coffee 

Copaiba 

"^^ 

OfT  wid  nuttf) 

Com 

IHvl-diTi , 

Fl»h  »OYUI(lS 

29,400 

GoM 

294,684 

Hides 

399,402 

1,530,771 

33, 212,. 140 

1,940,465 

521,195 

Rubber 

38,278 

Skins 

171,567 
J>70La53 

SuKar 

Woods , 

SS 

All  other  articles 

117.02B 

Total 

14,972,989 

n,890,ligt 

TO  PORTO  BICO. 

Cocoa 

W,7« 

33,  sn 

Coffee 

50,000 

985,885 

1,188,869 

34,883 
151,952 

Cora 

4,760 
165,345 

384 
1,902 

Cotton  seed 

I6,MS 
10^115 

I^rd 

Vegetables 

6,365 
7,010 

All  otber  articles 

4,055 

Total 

6,341 

M,lt6 



No  invoices  were  certified  for  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines.  Re- 
turned American  goods  were  valued  at  $12,573  in  1917  and  $27,062  in 
1918. 

Kedaction  in  Pnblic  ]>ebt — Cmrreney  in  Circulation. 

The  public  debt  on  December  31,  1917,  was  150,172,114  bolivares^ 
which  oy  the  corresponding  date  of  1918  had  been  reduced  to 
143,542,473  bolivares.    Since  January  1,  1909,  the  public  indebted- 
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ness  has  been  reduced  by  81,946^326  bolivares.  The  Government  was 
not  only  able  to  meet  all  its  obligations  during  the  war  period  with- 
out resorting  to  moratoriums,  suspensions  of  intere^,  selling  of 
bonds,  or  the  issue  of  paper  currency  but  to  maintain  a  balance  of 
$7,000,000  to  $9,000,000  in  gold  in  the  bank  of  Venezuela.  At  the 
dose  of  the  year  when  it  was  apparent  that  peace  had  come  and  a 
return  to  normal  in  the  customs  revenue  could  be  expected,  the 
Government  announced  that  it  no  longer  felt  constrained  to  main- 
tain so  large  a  balance  of  cash  on  hand  and  that  these  millions 
would  be  promptly  exp^ided  in  useful  public  works.  A  new  acque- 
duct  for  La  Guaira  is  bdng  finished  and  work  has  been  begun  on  a 
sewerage  system  for  Caracas. 

Atjoording  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Caracas  the  amoimt  of  money  in  circulation  on  December  31,  1918, 
was  as  follows: 

Bolivares. 

Gold- . 62,  000, 000 

SUver . 40. 000, 000 

Klckel  and  cofpper 2,000,000 

Total - 113,000,000 

A  part  of  the  gold  is  represented  in  circulation  by  bank  notes  of 
the  four  banks  of  issue.  J  or  the  same  date  their  emissions  stood  at 
the  following  figures : 

Bolivares. 

Bank  of  Venezwela —     15, 286,  700 

Bank  of  Caracas? 4, 000, 000 

Bank  of  Maracalbo 1,875,000 

Banco  Oomerclal,  Maracaibo 800, 000 

Total    22, 501, 700 

Governmental  intx)me  to  meet  expenditures  was  as  follows  during 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1917,  and  1918:  1917 — customs  and 
consulates,  44,<)21,732  bolivares;  internal  taxes,  27,o04,935  bolivares^ 
1918 — ctistoms  and  consulates,  24,544,127  bolivares;  internal  taxes, 
28,709,559  bolivares.  Income  from  these  two  sources  during  the  same 
years  from  July  to  December  was:  1917 — customs  and  consulates, 
15^11^830  bolivares;  internal  taxes,  14,242,502  bolivares;  1918— 
customs  and  consulates,  9,563,209  bolivares ;  internal  taxes,  14,947,564 
bolivares. 

Governmental  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1918, 
were  as  follows : 

Doltvares. 
Interior  Department  (5,703,718  bolivaros  were  aUotted  to  the  States)  _  14, 77G,  966 

Foreign  affairs 971, 076 

Treasury  Department  (6,012,697  bolivares  were  for  service  of  the 

ptt^lie  d^bt) 1^  013, 342 

War  and  Navy  Department 10, 944,  507 

Department  of  Fomento  (Development) a, 700, 440 

PubUc  Works  Department 6,802,086 

DepcrrtaaeDt  of  Bdwatton 2, 739, 607 

Total — 52, 948, 924 

Balance  on  hand ■—^ 33, 943, 288 

Crand  total .-,-, ^^.,^^et9^^^'  212 
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Petroleum  Output  Increases. 

The  amount  of  petroleum  produced  increiised  from  18,248  tons  in 
1917  to  48,305  tons  in  1918.  This  was  all  produced  from  three  wells 
of  the  Caribbean  Petroleum  Co.,  which  owns  eight  wells  believed  to 
be  in  a  productive  state.  All  are  located  in  the  Maracaibo  district. 
All  borings  in  eastern  Venezuela  have  been  without  result.  The 
Colon  Development  Co.  sunk  one  well  to  a  depth  of  720  meters  (1 
meter =3.28  feet)  and  abandoned  it  because  of  accidents  to  the  pipe 
and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  more  pipe  at  the  time.  Petroleum, 
good  in  grade  but  not  in  commercial  quantity,  was  encountered  at  a 
depth  of  650  meters.  The  Venezuelan  Oil  Concessions  (Ltd.)  re- 
ports work  on  six  wells  with  scarcely  any  encouraging  results.  The 
Venezuelan  Fields  Oil  Syndicate  (Ltd.)  apparently  limited  its  work 
to  the  production  of  a  certain  quantity  of  asphalt  and  the  clearing  of 
trails. 

A  new  law  relative  to  production  of  coal,  asphalt,  and  petroleum 
was  passed  by  the  Congress.  Production,  henceforth,  is  to  be  solely 
upon  a  royalty  basis  and  the  Government  will  not  grant  property 
rights  in  such  mines.  Exploration  permits  for  tracts  of  15,000 
hectares  (37,0GG  acres)  are  granted  upon  the  payment  of  moderate 
fees ;  a  considerable  number  of  these  grants  have  been  issued.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  it  appears  that  Venezuela  is  not  the  great  oil 
field  that  it  was  hoped  it  would  be. 

Other  Mining:  Industries. 

Coal  production  in  1918  was  25,332  tons  and  in  1917  20,165  tons, 
most  of  which  came  from  the  Government  mine  near  Barcelona.  The 
mine  at  Coro,  also  operated  by  the  Government,  only  worked  from 
January  until  May  and  it  is  stated  that  the  installation  of  a  steam 
pumping  plant  is  essential  to  its  continued  operation.  It  is  probable 
that  the  mines  at  Barcelona  will  be  extended  and  developed.  The 
cost  of  the  coal  at  the  mine  was  $2.51  and  at  the  port  of  Guanta 
$4.83.  It  is  thought  that  next  year  these  costs  will  pe  lower.  Cop- 
per production  amounted  to  only  29,708  tons  of  ore  as  compared  with 
42,2(0  tons  in  1917.  Lack  of  vessels  and  unfavorable  exchange  rates 
were  the  cause  of  the  decline.  The  South  American  Copper  Syn- 
dicate (Ltd.)  at  Aroa  is  the  only  considerable  producer.  Gold  pro- 
duction fell  sharply  from  958,8()4  gi-ams  in  1917  to  712,007  grams  in 
1918.  Exchange  rates  were  the  principal  adverse  factors.  Asphalt 
production  amounted  to  46,453  tons.  No  magnesite  was  produced 
for  shipment.  The  number  of  mining  claims  taken  out  in  1917  was 
97,  in  1918,  119,  and  in  the  first  three  months  of  1919,  135.  Certain 
individuals  are  seeking  capital  for  the  development  of  a  diamond 
mine  said  to  exist  in  the  Ormoco  district. 

Railway  Traffic  and  Eevennes. 

For  Venezuelan  railways  as  a  whole  the  year  1918  was  not  so  good 
as  1917,  but  it  was  better  than  191G.  income  totaled  13,318,358 
bolivares,  and  expenditures  8,179,896  bolivares. 

The  La  Guaira-Caracas  Kailway  carried  only  80,690  passengers  or 
less  than  for  any  year  since  1912  and  51,545  tons  of  cargo,  which  is 
less  than  for  any  year  since  1909.  Gross  revenue  of  1,762,375  boli- 
vares was  also  the  lowest  since  1909.  The  road  suffers  from  increas- 
ing competition  by  automobiles,  carts,  and  donkey  trains  over  the 
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highway.  In  1919,  as  result  of  a  strike,  the  road  was  compelled  to 
increase  wage«i  and  salaries  by  25  per  cent. 

The  Gran  Ferrocarril  de  Venezuela  which  runs  from  Caracas  to 
Valencia,  carried  176,088  passengers  in  1918  and  189,812  in  1917. 
It  carried  48,417  tons  of  cargo  or  more  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  gross  operating  profit  oi  1.71  per  cent  is  the  best  showing  ever 
made,    This  road  voluntarily  increased  wages  in  1919. 

The  Ferrocarril  Central  do  Venezuela,  wliich  rqns  southeast 
from  Caracas  toward  the  River  Tuy,  carried  385,452  passengers  in 

1918.  Passenger  traffic  has  been  constantly  increasing  over  tliis 
road,but  much  of  it  is  short-haul,  electric-car  traffic  between  Caracas 
end  Petare.  The  gross  profit  in  1918  was  only  1.88  per  cent,  and  in 
1919  heavy  floods  caused  great  damage  to  the  line.  There  was  no 
new  railway  construction  during  the  year  and  there  is  none  in 
prospect. 

SlUppiiMlf^SeoAoiaio  Coaditioni, 

Thfi  steamers  of  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  and  those  of  the 
Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  made  no  calls  at  Venezuelan 
ports  throughout  the  year.  One  monthly  vessel  of  the  Spanish  Com- 
panla  Trasatlantica  and  an  occasional  one  of  La  Veloce  supplied 
connection  with  Europe.  The  steamers  of  the  Red  D  Line  were  not 
requisitioned  by  the  American  Government  and  were  the  main  reli- 
OJice  of  Venezuela  for  communication  with  the  outside  world.  The 
service  operated  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  was  taken  over  by  the 
New  Orleans  &  South  American  Steamship  Co.,  which  continued 
to  operate  vessels  on  a  monthly  schedule  from  New  Orleans.  Late 
in  the  vear  the  Caribbean  Steamship  Co.  sent  an  experimental  steamer 
from  New  York. 

Vessels  of  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mall  and  of  the  Com- 

Eagni©  Generale  Traiisatlantique  are  now  calling  regularly  [Septem- 
er,  J919] ;  a  new  Italian  line  (Compafila  Trasatlantica  Italiano) 
tas^sent  one  vessel  5  La  Veloce  has  officially  announced  a  prompt  ex- 
tension of  its  service :  the  United  Steamship  Co,  has  already  sent  one 
•veesel  from  New  Orleaiis  and  it  is  expected  that  a  regular  line  will 
be  established ;  the  Caribbean  Steamship  Line  sent  numerous  vessels 
during  the  heavy  crop-moving  period,  and  the  Leyland  Line  and 
the  Harrison  Line  are  sending  vessels  from  Liverpool  more  fre- 
quently.   There  have  been  some  cuts  in  freight  rates. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela  is 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  latter.    For  the  12  months  ended  June  30, 

1919,  the  United  Btateu  bought  from  this  country  produce  to  the 
value  of  $19,732,709  and  sold  to  it  goods  worth  $9,275,680.  Ameri- 
can ffoods  are  highly  favored  in  Venezuela,  and  it  is  to  the  intereat 
of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  study  this  market 
carefully. 

PUERTO  CABELLO. 

By  Consul  Frank  Anderson  Henry. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Puerto  Cabello  in  1918  was  only 
$6,023,272  in  comporifion  with  $8,779,265  in  1917.  This  large  de- 
cliiia  was  due  to  inability  to  secure  imports  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
lack  of  meanj9  to  export  the  products  of  the  country  on  the  oth^r« 
Jx)cal  crops  were  uniformly  good  so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  ac-^ 
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tual  food  shortage  in  the  country,  which  was  in  a  position  to  furnish 
a  surplus  of  certain  of  its  agricultural  products  to  neighboring 
islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Local  manufacturers  who  were  not  too 
greatly  handicapped  by  dependence  upon  imported  raw  materials 
enjoyed  excellent  business. 

Import  Trade  Statistics. 

Official  statistics  for  the  year  1918  are  not  available,  as  regards 
either  imports  or  exports,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  approximations 
given  in  this  report  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  purposes  of  general 
discussion.  Imports  into  Puerto  Cabello  amounted  to  only  $2,032,302 
ia  1918  in  comparison  with  $2,998,701  in  1917  and  $3,202,469  in  1910. 
'ITie  tonnage  of  cargo  imported  for  the  same  three  years  totaled 
14,043,  26,250,  and  32,087  metric  tons,  respectively.  As  a  result  of 
constantly  rising  prices  the  decline  in  tonnage  of  imports  is  a  truer 
index  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  than  their  values. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  import  trade  of  Puerto  Cabello  during  the  years  1917 
and  1918: 


1917 

1918 

Countries. 

Value. 

Percent- 
age. 

Value. 

age. 

Franco 

$81,236 
24,341 
236,384 
484,069 
2,022,468 
150,203 

2.7 
0.8 
7.9 
16.2 
67.4 
6.0 

$22,783 
9,003 
100,409 
594,812 
1,201,245 
104,050 

1.1 

Italy 

0.6 

Spain 

4.9 

tJnited  Kinfdom 

29.3 

United  States 

69.1 

All  other  countries ttt 

6.1 

Total 

2,998,701 

100.0 

2,032,302 

100.0 

As  in  the  two  previous  years  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  almost  monopolized  the  trade,  these  two  countries  together 
furnishing  83.6  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1917  and  88.4  per  cent  in  1918. 

No  figures  are  available  for  the  trade  of  La  Vele  de  Coro  but  it 
is  believed  that  its  imports  which  in  1917  were  worth  only  $106,711 
showed  a  decline  proportional  to  those  of  Puerto  Cabello. 

Changes  in  Imports  During  1918. 

Detailed  statistics  as  to  the  different  items  entering  into  Puerto 
Cabello's  import  trade  in  1918  are  not  yet  available.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  individual  change  was  the  entire  cutting  off  of  flour  exports 
from  the  United  States.  Flour  normally  amounts  to  6  to  8  per  cent 
of  the  total  iniports,  and  in  1918  the  small  amount  that  could  be 
brought  from  Chile  and  Colombia  did  not  amount  to  10  per  cent 
of  normal  flour  importations.  Importers  had  difficulties  in  secur- 
ing supplies  of  all  kinds,  especially  caustic  soda,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  ammonia,  all  of  which  are  used  in  local  industries.  Difficulties 
in  the  way  of  securing  cqal  caused  the  substitution  of  wood  and 
charcoal. 

Imports  of  construction  materials  and  machinery  were  large  as 
work  was  being  pushed  on  enlargements  to  the  plant  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan Meat  <&  Products  Syndicate  at  Puerto  Cabello,  and  construc- 
tion work   was  done  in  connection  with  the  copper  mines  at  Aroa^i 
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Other  considerable  importations  of  machineir  were  made  by  the 
Bolivar  Railway  Co.  and  for  new  electric  light  plants  which  were 
under  construction  in  San  l^elipe  and  Duaca.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Government  shipyard  at  this  port  imported  only  about  $60,000 
worth  of  material  in  contrast  with  $192,000  in  1917. 

The  United  States  continued  to  furnish  nearly  all  the  imported 
foodstuffs  and  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactured  articles  with 
the  exception  of  cot5)n  goods  and  jute  bagging  in  which  the  United 
Kingdom  led.  Coal  and  some  supplies  for  British  railroads  and 
other  enterprises  were  also  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Imports  of  American  coal  were  brought  in  via  Curacao  and  credited 
to  that  island  in  the  statistics.  Spain  furnished  wines,  cotton  goods, 
and  small  quantities  of  certain  preserved  foods* 

Coffee  Xzport  Trade. 

In  normal  years  the  export  trade  of  this  district  is  principally 
dependent  upon  the  size  and  value  of  the  coffee  crop,  but  during  the 
war  the  principal  limiting  feature  was  the  quantity  of  this  product 
which  it  was  possible  to  ship  to  Europe.  Exports  of  coffee  from 
1915  to  1918,  inclusive,  showed  a  steady  decline,  due  to  the  inability 
to  ship  accumulated  stocks,  as  the  following  figures  will  show,  those 
for  1912,  a  normal  pre-war  year,  being  added  for  purpose  oi  com- 
parison : 


Years. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1W2 .       .      

83,^572 
39,952,257 
28, 181, 137 
^,086,930 
22,020,000 

$4,578,613 
3,359,960 
2,936,0U 
2,3H5,0G1 

U15 

1910 

1917 

m$ 

1,688,400 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  illustrating  changes  due  to  war  condi- 
tions, that  whereas  coffee  furnished  79  per  cent  of  the  export  values 
in  1912  it  amounted  to  42.2  per  cent  in  1918. 

Other  important  export  products  are  cacao,  hides  and  skins,  frozen 
meat,  copper  ore.  and  matte,  and  sugar.  The  comparatively  large 
exports  of  frozen  meat,  copper  ore  and  matte,  and  96^  sugar  are  in 
each  case  the  output  of  a  single  company  and,  therefore,  have  less 
general  effect  on  commercial  conditions  than  the  commodities  that 
are  widely  dealt  in  such  as  coffee,  cacao,  hides,  and  goatskins. 

llestination  of  Exports. 

The  destinations  of  the  exports  from  Puerto  Cabello  for  the  years 
1917  and  1918  were  as  follows : 


1917. 

1918. 

Oountrtes. 

Value. 

Per- 
ocntage. 

Value. 

Per* 
centage. 

y'lnoMe • 

$1,019,077 

1,171,375 

3,017,655 

671,557 

17.6 

20.3 

62l2 

9.9 

137, «« 

920,948 

1,4*4,556 

1,547,886 

(k9 

^^d'stitcs"'!!!!!!!'.'.!.'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.';!!!!;!!; 

An  AtTior  cmmtries ^  ^  -.-,,.. , 

23.1 
87.2 
88.8 

Total 

6,780,664 

loao 

3,990,970 

100.0 
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Exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  port  were  practically  cut 
in  half  and  amounted  to  37.2  per  cent  of  the  total  in  comparison  with 
52.2  per  cent  the  year  previous.  This  was  due  principally  to  United 
States,  import  restrictions  rather  than  lack  of  tonnage.  Spain  in- 
creased its  percentage  of  the  export  trade,  although  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  value.  It  was  the  principal  market  for  Venezuela's 
coffee  replacing  France,  which  almost  ceased  to  import  from  here. 
Under  the  heading  "  All  other  countries  "  were  included  considerable 
shipments  to  West  Indian  ports  of  corn  and  other  foodstuffs  as  well 
as  exports  of  frozen  meat  which  were  destined  for  Allied  Armies  in 
Europe. 

Export  Trade  1>y  Articles. 

The  quantities  of  exports  for  1918  amounted  to  37,402  tons 
against  60,155  tons  in  1917.  The  large  drop  in  tonnage  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  falling  off  of  shipments  in  copper  ore.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  exports  from  Puerto  Cabello 
for  the  years  1917  and  1918: 


Articles. 


1917 


Founds.       Value. 


1918 


Pounds.       Value. 


Cacao,  erode 

Coffee 

Copper: 

Matte 

Ore 

Com 

Gold,  and  ores  of 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle 

Goat  and  deer 

India  rubber 

Leather,  sole 

Meat,  frozen. 

Oil  cake:  Cottonseed  and  sesame . 

Seeds,  castor 

Slaughterhouse  by-products 

Sugar: 

Brown 

Centrifug 
Tobacco,  1« 
All  other  articles. 


6,219,005 
27,065,930 

o887 

0  33,757 

11,790,526 

414 

2,793,700 

1,053,807 

59,200 

60,410 

12,174,400 

754,706 

317,980 

1,610,197 

1,505,210 

6,523,848 

3,690 


$828,651 
2,385,061 

20,866 
529,019 
207,290 

68,146 

465,691 
3W,772 
18,035 
26,976 
426,589 
22,682 
13,083 
30,812 

33,110 

256,776 

137 

52,863 


4,470,000 
22,020,000 

a  2, 100 

0  3, 100 

13,344,700 


$441,160 
1,688,400 

105,000 
82,000 
273,180 


1,126,500 

425,950 

14,100 

70,800 

12,452,000 

1,200,000 

476,920 

1,283,800 

1,336,900 
7,523,900 


134,120 
112,320 
4,260 
30,000 
460,223 
13,710 
41,880 
44,347 

27,130 
286,500 


187,240 


Total 5,780,564 


3,990,970 


a  Tons. 

Cacao  crops  were  smaller  than  in  1917  with  the  resulting  reduction 
in  exports.  Import  restrictions  in  the  United  States  were  princi-i 
pally  responsible  for  the  heavy  decreases  in  shipments  of  copper  ore 
and  matte  and  hides  and  skins.  The  exports  of  corn  reached  the 
highest  figure  yet  recorded  but  there  were  no  shipments  to  the  United 
States  after  the  early  months  of  the  year  when  its  importation  wa4 

Srohibited.  Considerable  amounts  were  shipped  to  Cuba,  Curacao, 
[artinique,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  points  in  the  West  Indies.  -A! 
greater  variety  of  exports  was  noticeable  chiefly  in  the  way  of  food^ 
stuffs ;  among  the  items  included  under  "  All  Other  Articles  "  were 
peas  and  beans,  lard,  oil,  sabadilla,  divi-divi,  sandalwood,  tonka 
beans,  and  shells. 
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Sleolartd  Sxporti  to  the  TTnited  States. 

The  following  table  ^ves  the  quantities  and  values  of  exports 
covered  by  invoices  certified  at  Puerto  Cabello  for  shipment  to  tihe 
United  States  and  Porto  Rico  during  the  years  1917  and  1918 : 


Artloles. 


mr 


Qouitity.     Valae. 


1018 


Quantity.     Valoa. 


rO  VMXnD  0TATB9. 

Cacao,  crade pounds. 

CoOeo : do... 


'^it 


atte tons. 

Ore do... 

Com. busbela. 

Qold,  and  ores  of pounds. 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle- 
Dry do... 

Green  aalted do... 

Deer do... 

Qottt do... 

India  rubber,  crude do... 

OUcake: 

Cottonseed do... 

Sesame do... 

Suffur:  / 

Brown do... 

Centrifugal do... 

Seeds:  Castor  beans bushels. 

All  other  artidee .% 


4,357,349 
5^106,371 

887 

77,889 

196,837 

413 


1,030,386 
1,889,067 

76,443 
902,428 

M,166 

332,052 
197,726 

891,139 

6.480,270 

6,858 


$628,841 
463,556 

61,018 
568,589 
908,525 

68,131 


821,078 
227,630 

21,412 
870,418 

30,504 

11,415 
2,097 

16,074 

244,942 

14,424 

22,150 


8,745,258 
6,775,300 

8,096 
8,100 
67,308 


8167,649 
•46,897 

117,174 
63,000 
77,302 


236,921 
444,343 

20,152 
457,280 

14,063 

203,452 


83,410 
25,166 

4,117 
136,951 

4,797 

3,764 


904,228 

7,705,748 

12,220 


23,482 
283,360 
34,407 
20,141 


Total. 


TO  PORTO  UCO. 

Com bushels. 

Fertilisers t pounds. 

Lard do... 

Oil  cake  and  meal:  Cottonseed do... 

Vegetables:  Peas do... 

All  other  articles 


206,484 


3,261,404 


84 
f,790 


165,345 


1,902 
""636' 


15,202 
84,801 
34,883 
1,188,869 
151,962 


l,8n,617 


17,658 
1,903 
10,015 
16,362 
8,365 
2,632 


Total. 


5,812 


54,940 


No  invoices  were  certified  for  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines.  Keturned 
American  goods  were  worth  $4,159  in  1917  and  $3,700  in  1918.  Goods 
returned  to  Porto  Rico  in  1918  were  valued  at  $85. 

Agriculture  and  Mining. 

The  year  1918  was  in  general  a  favorable  one  for  agriculture  and 
especially  for  food  crops.  The  cotton  crop  was  satisfactory  as  to  size 
and  enabled  domestic  mills  to  increase  production  without  dependence 
upon  imported  raw  material.  The  influenza  epidemic,  which  was 
severe  during  the  last  months  of  the  year,  caused  a  temporary  short- 
age of  labor  and  probably  resulted  in  decreased  agricultural  produc- 
tion, especially  in  relation  to  the  coffee  crop. 

Tnere  were  no  new  mining  developments  in  1918.    The  copper 
mines  at  Aroa  continued  to  be  the  only  mining  property  working  on 
A  large  scale.    The  operations  were,  liowever,  much  curtailed  owing 
to  inability  to  ship  the  output. 
Indnstrial  Enterprises  and  Developments — PnbUc  Works. 

The  industrial  situation  in  1918  was  in  general  similar  to  that  in 
1917.  The  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  imported  articles  reacted  favor- 
ably on  those  plants  manufacturing  articles  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  cotton  mills,  vegetable  oil 
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mills,  soap  factories,  and  tanneries.  The  soap  industry  had  difficulty 
in  securing  caustic  sodaj  and  the  vegetable  oil  mills  were  inconven-« 
ienced  by  the  shortage  of  tin  plate.  Difficulties  in  securing  the  cus- 
tomary supplies  of  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide  were  experienced 
by  the  numerous  small  ice  plants  and  bottling  establishments. 

The  two  important  industries,  those  producing  sugar  and  frozen 
meat  for  export,  both  did  the  largest  business  in  their  history  owing 
to  increased  production  and  high  prices  for  their  products  abroad. 
Work  on  enlarging  the  plant  of  the  Venezuelan  Meat  Export  Co.  at 
this  port,  which  had  been  in  progress  for  three  years,  was  entirely 
completed. 

The  installation  of  electric  light  plants  in  some  of  the  smaller 
cities  of  this  district  continued,  and  work  was  nearly  completed  on 
those  at  San  Felipe  and  Duaca.  The  Dique  y  Astillero  Nacional 
(National  Dry  Dock  and  Navy  Yard)  worked  on  a  reduced  scale, 
partly  due  to  a  shortage  of  materials. 

Some  roads  were  improved  by  the  Government  during  1918.  The 
one  between  Puerto  Cabello  and  Valencia  was  available  for  auto- 
mobile traffic  during  almost  the  entire  year. 

Banking  and  Finance. 

No  new  financial  institutions  were  started  in  1918.  The  principal 
feature  from  a  financial  point  of  view  was  the  continuous  and  violent 
fluctuation  in  rates  of  exchange,  which  commenced  in  January  and 
lasted  through  the  entire  year.  The  value  of  the  dollar,  which  is 
considered  in  Venezuela  to  have  a  nominal  par  of  5.20  bolivares, 
varied  during  the  year  from  4.20  to  5.10  bolivares,  with  an  average 
of  about  4.50  bolivares.  This  introduced  a  speculative  element  into 
business  and  caused  lower  prices  for  products  of  the  country.  The 
cause  of  the  situation  outlined  was  the  large  excess  of  exports  over 
imports,  coupled  with  inability  to  import  gold  freely.  During  the 
first  months  of  1919  considerable  quantities  of  gold  were  brought  in 
and  the  situation  was  much  improved. 

Railway  Transportation. 

The  railroads  in  the  Puerto  Cabello  district  did  a  satisfactory 
business  in  1918,  in  general,  similar  to  that  of  1917,  as  shown  by 
the  foUowinor  table: 


Railroada. 

Xencth, 
Innules. 

Tons  of  cargo. 

Number  of 
passengers. 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

Gran  Ferrocarril  de  Venezuela 

111.0 

33.5 

138.0 

8.3 

43,3a8 
64,063 
76,982 
10,891 

48,417 
53,701 
64,743 
8,269 

189,812 

39,748 

25,310 

7,346 

176,088 
41  288 
24,533 
6,733 

Ferrocarrll  de  Puerto  Cabello  a  Valencia 

Ferrocarril  Bolivar. 

Ferrocarril  de  Coro  a  La  Vela 

Gross  receipts  and  operating  expenses  were  as  follows : 

Railroads. 

Gross  receipts. 

Operating  oosti. 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

Gran  Ferrocarril  de  Vcnetnela 

$533,418 

243,700 

650,655 

10,877 

$579,889 

233,659 

497,305 

8:649 

$320,384 

138,443 

369,095 

7,484 

$319,896 

138,608 

856,726 

8488 

FeiTocarril  de  Puerto  Cabello  a  Valencia 

Ferrooarril  Bolivar 

Ferrocairil  de  Coro  a  La  V^a 
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Shipping. 

Kegular  and  adequate  steamship  service  with  the  United  States 
was  maintained  by  steamers  of  the  Eed  D  Line.  There  were  no 
direct  steamers  to  France  and  almost  none  to  Italy,  The  Spanish 
Line  steamship  service,  though  irregular  as  to  sailings,  averaged  one 
vessel  a  month,  and  the  Ley  land  and  Harrison  lines  brought  cargoes 
from  Britisli  ports  occasionally. 
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ADEN. 

Dj  Conanl  AddLion  B.  Sowtkard. 

Aden,  because  of  its  good  geographical  location  and  excellent  har- 
bor, has  long  been  the  trading  center  of  the  Ked  Sea  commercial  dis- 
trict, but  its  importance  to  world  trade  has  greatly  increased  since 
tlie  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  was  the  first  port  in  the  district 
to  come  under  European  regulation,  and  has  been  the  only  port  in 
the  district  receiving  calls  from  any  considerable  number  of  impor- 
tant through  shipping  lines.  In  recent  years  the  through  shipping 
connections  of  Massowah  and  Djibouti  have  improved  considerably, 
and  the  direct  trade  of  those  two  ports  with  European  markets  has 
profited,  to  some  extent,  at  the  expense  of  Aden.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  these  two  ports  will  come  to  depend  even"  less  upon  Aden  ship- 
ping connections.  It  is  quite  improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Aden  will  ever  lose  its  supremacy  as  the  center  of  Eed  Sea  commerce. 
It  has  the  advanta^  of  many  years'  prestige  as  the  established  trad- 
ing center  of  the  district ;  it  has  a  better  harbor  than  any  other  Red 
S^,  or  Gulf  of  Aden,  port  could  possibly  have ;  it  has  free  trade ;  and 
it  is  a  British-governed  port  which  insures  to  it  a  shipping  service 
much  superior  to  that  which  could,  for  many  yeai-s  to  come,  be  pro- 
vided by  other  European  nations  for  their  own  ports  in  this  district. 
Yet  the  proportion  of  Ked  Sea  trade- which  will  pass  through  Aden 
in  the  future  is  likely  to  be  lowered  by  the  competition  of  Massowah 
and  Djibouti.  The  former  place  in  particular  has  facilities  for  the 
shipping  using  its  small  harbor  which  are  not  equaled  at  Aden.  The 
latter  port  has  been  backward  in  providing  modern  facilities  for  the 
shipping  using  its  naturally  excellent  harbor. 

Government — Finance  and  Banking — Customs. 

The  civil  affairs  of  Aden  aWTJ^fSji^Jf^P^d  by  political  officers  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency  i^^-^(j4j^'cjipj|^  a|  ^  ^}\^^^'y  governor.    Ar- 
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rangements  have  for  some  time  been  under  way  to  place  Aden  under 
control  of  the  Egyptian  Governiiient,  but  whether  or  not  these  ar- 
rangements will  be  completed  is  not  yet  apparent. 

•The  currency  unit  used  in  Aden  is  the  Indian  rupee,  which  in  nor- 
mal times  has  a  value  of  $0.3244  in  United  States  currency,  but  which 
at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1919  had  attained  an  exchange  value 
of  about  $0.45.  Indian  postage  stamps  are  used,  and  the  Aden  post 
office  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  postal  system.  There  is 
parcel  post  to  and  fi-om  the  United  States.  The  average  mail  time 
between  Aden  and  the  United  States,  via  England,  is  one  month. 

The  one  bank  in  Aden  is  a  branch  of  the  National  Bank  of  India, 
(Ltd.),  and  it  offers  ample  facilities  for  the  banking  and  financial 
needs  of  the  conmiercial  community.  It  is  understood  that  this  bank 
may  in  the  near  future  open  a  branch  in  New  York  City. 

Aden  is  a  free  port,  excepting  for  a  tax  on  alcoholic  preparations, 
intoxicating  drugs,  and  arms  and  ammunition. 

Aden  has  no  newspapers  or  other  periodical  publications.  The 
commercial  language  is  English. 

Trade  in  1918-19  Equal  to  Largest  in  History  of  Aden. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  disorganization  of  world  commerce, 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1919,  equaled  the  biggest  trade  year 
in  value  at  least  in  the  history  of  the  port.  The  total  sea-borne  trade 
of  Aden  for  this  year,  including  treasure,  was  valued  at  $48,226,392, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $9,338,928  over  the  preceding  year.  The  fol- 
lowing table  compares  Aden's  total  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14, 
the  last  complete  year  before  the  war,  with  the  years  1917-18  and 
191fiH9: 


Items. 


1013-14 


1W7-18 


191S-10 


Imports  of  merchandise 

Imports  of  treasure 

Exports  of  merchandise 
Exports  of  treasure 

Total 


118,258,845 
2,173.S6H 
ir),S78,995 


$19,754,724 

l,r>18,812 

10, 005,790 

848,138 


125,200,116 

876,768 

22,049,572 


39,873,238 


38,887,4M 


48,226,392 


Aden's  Sea-Bome  Trade  by  Countries. 

The  sea-borne  trade  of  Aden  varies  from  9G  per  cent  to  99  per 
cent  of  the  total,  the  remainder  being  by  land.  Tlie  lower  figure  is 
the  normal  one.  In  tlie  year  1918^19  98J  per  cent  of  the  total 
trade  was  by  sea.  India  leads  in  the  trade  or  Aden,  and  in  normal 
times  the  IJnited  States  comes  second.  During  the  war,  however, 
Ajnerican  direct  trade  decreased  considerably,  and  for  the  year 
under  discussion  the  United  States  ranks  eighth,  with  3.37  per  cent 
of  the  total  trade,  in  the  list  of  countries  trading  with  Aden.  India 
during  this  year  led  with  31.2G  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  Aden, 
and  Djibouti  (Abyssinia)  came  second  with  17.67  per  cent  of  the 
total.  One  important  reason  for  the  decreased  percentage  credited 
to  the  United  States  is  that  considerable  quantities  of  American 
goods  reached  Aden  via  India  and  were  credited  in  the  Aden  trade 
and  navigation  returns  to  that  country.  Japan  has  a  comparatively 
important  share  of  Aden  import  trade,  but  as  it  is  principally 
through  India  that  country  gets  credit  in  the  customs  returns.    The 
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figures  for  India  are  therefore  misleading,  but  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  the  discrepancy.  However,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  India  has  the  leading  share  of  the  trade  of  this  district 
because  of  the  great  quantities  of  grains,  and  other  built  foodstuffs 
which  are  supplied  from  there.  In  manufactured  goods  the  imports 
of  actual  Indian  origin  are  much  less  than  the  trade  and  navigation 
returns  indicate. 

Imports  by  Coantries. 

The  oflSeial  returns  indicate  that  in  the  import  trade  the  greatest 
increase  was  made  by  India,  and  the  greatest  decrease  was  suffered 
by  the  United  States  during  the  year  1918-19.  In  the  export  trade 
the  greater  increase  was  made  by  Djibouti  (Abyssinia) ;  India 
losing  and  the  United  States  gaining.  The  following  tables  show 
the  value  of  Aden's  sea-borne  impoit  and  export  trade  bv  countries 
and  ports  in  1916-17, 1917-18,  and  1918-19 : 


Countries. 


1910-17 


1917-18 


1918-19 


IMPORTS. 

India  (exchiding  Burma) 

United  Kingdom 

ftiboaa..rr. 

United  states 

Austria. 

SomaHland 

Indepmdem  Somali  ports 

HodddahTrrr 

Arabian  Gulf  ports 

Turkey 

Italian  East  Africa 

Media. 

Abyarinia 

MoiambiqiM 

AUotbers 


111. 
2, 
2, 
1, 

1. 


228,274 
625,975 
306.070 
113,975 
14.  (H5 
391,111 
371.609 


110,423.242 

1.748,093 

2,083.910 

433,735 

554 

1,054,426 

280,811 


$13,478,596 

3,191,601 

1,561,170 

77,200 


426,655 
253,274 
220,591 
101,997 
►,391,441 
801,467 
377,991 


455,484 
134,865 
62,597 


1.143.714 

289,262 

2,104 

629,068 

65,994 

61,129 


55,803 

827,643 

2,243,561 


08,706 

832, 712 

3,798,838 


Total. 


23,622,535 


19,7.54,724 


25,200,116 


United  States 

Jibuti  and  Obolch 

Mocha 

United  Kingdom 

Somaliland 

Independent  Somali  ports. 

Italy.. ..V. 

France 

Suakinand  Port  Sudan 

India 

Arabian  Gulf  ports 

Italian  East  Africa 

?rypt 

Zanzibar  and  Femba 

Abyssdnla 

Hodeidah 

AU  others 


2,3f)0, 

3,801, 

34, 

3,101, 

1,493, 

313. 

252, 

380, 

9-15, 

1,420, 

873, 

419, 


259 
570' 
749 
705 
677 
392 
205 
990 
4tiO 
7.S8 
293 
3G0 


444,991 
4,509,973 


1.518,696 
6,779,092 


350, 
l,25i, 


748  I 
331  I 


1,392,351 
1,034,932 
18^,055 
185,916 
28^5, 27.S 
525,062 
505, 4U5 
903, 9a5 
519,  lOo 
2,330.a;)S 
110, 703 
607, 7S8 


3,279,505  j        2,961,448 


Total 20,232,002 


16,665,790 


1,141.215 

1,197,037 

272,408 

155,259 

351,791 

343, 077 

493,951 

1,420,714 

1,151,781 

1,770,955 

89,886 

1,818,116 

9,112 

3,536,482 


22,049,572 


land  Trade  of  Aden. 

The  land  trade  of  ^den  is  all  with  the  iiinnediate  hinterhmd. 
This  trade  is  never  greater  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
Protectorate.  The  hinterland  is  populated  by  various  tribes  of 
Arabs,  many  of  which  are  unfriendly  to  each  other,  and  caravans 
passing  from  the  territory  of  one  tribe  to  another  on  the  way  to 
Aden,  risk  being  looted  or  having  to  pay  tribute.  For  that  reason 
much  trade  with  the  Aden  hinterland  goes  a  rounabout  and  more 
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expensive  way  by  water  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  placed 
in  the  way  of  trsuling  caravans. 

During  the  war  the  trade  by  land  decreased  considerably  as  Aden 
was  partially  blockaded  by  the  Turks  on  the  mainland.  For  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1914,  the  imports  from  the  mainland  were 
valued  at  $841,849,  and  the  average  number  of  camel  loads  arriving 
per  day  was  463.  For  the  same  year  the  exports  from  Aden  to  the  - 
mainland  by  caravan  were  valued  at  $724,242.  During  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1918,  the  value  of  the  imports  dropped  to  $626,- 
663  in  value  and  the  average  number  of  camel  loads  arriving  each 
day  dropped  to  217.  The  exports  for  this  year  decreased  to  the 
nominal  figure  of  $5,161  in  value.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  exports  were  pronibited  in  order  to  avoid  supplying  the  Turkish 
forces  on  the  mainland  to  whom  the  Arabs  would  probaoly  have  sold 
any  goods  they  were  able  to  get  from  Aden. 

For  the  year  under  discussion  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of 
land  trade,  particularly  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Land 
trade  has  also  received  a  decided  impetus  from  the  extension  of  a 
narrow-guage  railroad  from  Aden  across  the  desert  to  the  oasis  and 
town  of  Lahej,  which  is  a  meeting  place  for  caravan  trade  routes 
from  the  interior.  The  railroad  extends  into  the  desert  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  from  Aden  and  shortens  by  approximately  two  days 
the  caravan  trip  to  or  fropa  Aden  and  any  place  in  the  interior. 
(This  railroad  was  discussed  in  detail  in  Commerce  Reports  for 
Aug.  14  1919.) 

For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1919,  the  imports  by  land  were 
valued  at  $510,027.  The  daily  number  of  camel  loads  arriving 
averaged  239,  an  increase  of  22  per  day,  over  the  average  for  the 
preceding  jjear,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  increased  trade 
for  the  period  after  the  armistice.  Exports  by  land  for  the  year 
under  discussion  were  valued  at  $77,723,  an  increase  of  nearly 
fifteen  times  the  value  for  the  preceding  year.  The  current  year  is 
expected  to  see  the  land  trade  reach  normal,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more,  owing  to  the  new  railroad. 

The  principal  imports  by  land  consist  of  medicinal  gimis  and 
herbs,  grass  and  forage  for  Aden  live  stock,  firewood  and  charcoal, 
vegetables,  coffee,  and  skins.  The  principal  exports  by  land  are 
cotton  piece  goods  and  yam,  spices,  grains,  and  unmanufactured  to- 
bacco. Dyestutfs  and  general  hardware  are  two  minor  export  items 
which  will  show  an  increase  with  the  return  to  normal  conditions. 

Chief  Articles  of  Import  at  Aden. 

In  value  the  imports  at  Aden  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1919, 
were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  port.  The  principal  increases 
in  the  list  of  imports  were  in  cotton  piece  goods,  cotton  twist  and 
yarn,  coal,  soap,  silk  and  manufactures  thereof^  hardware,  cutlery, 
and  candles.  There  was  an  important  decrease  m  impoi-ts  of  coffee, 
sugar  and  confectionery,  kerosene,  and  gasoline.  Coffee  is  a  re- 
export item,  but  there  is  considerable  local  consumption  of  the  other 
items  and  lack  of  demand  was  not  responsible  for  the  decreases. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  leading  articles  im- 
ported into  Aden  during  1913-14,  the  last  complete  year  before  the 
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war,   and  during  1917-18  and  1918-19,  the  two  latest  years  for 
which  figures  are  available : 


Articles. 


1913-14 


1917-18 


1918-19 


Cotton  manuliacturos: 

Piece  goods 

Twist  and  yarn 

Oraln  and  pulse 

Coffee 

Skins,  raw 

Hides,  raw 

Tobftoco 

Coal 

Sugar  and  confectionery 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Provisions  and  oilman's  stores 

Oils 

Gums  and  resins 

Articlos  by  post 

Animals,  live 

Seeds 

Spioos 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials . 

Wood? 

Silk  and  manufactures , 

Shells. 

Metals 

Jute  and  manuCactures , 

Apparel  and  boots  and  shoes. . 

Ivory 

Hardware 

Chemicals , 

Glass  and  glassware 

Drugs 

Soap 

AH  other  articles 

Total 


13,436,253 

310,292 

2,540,915 

1,957,015 

1,842,499 

1,157,560 

1,018,277 

841,849 

587,875 

481,480 

326, 140 

313,509 

294,443 

288,626 

252,098 

237,396 

201,573 

185,057 

126,516 

123,760 

114, 127 

110,827 

89,273 

77,196 

73,342 

69,935 

53,402 

49,655 

49,640 

47, 118 

1,000,607 


$5,844,991 

379,236 

1,548,143 

1,842,325 

1,193,368 

716,957 

1,534,312 

1,575,563 

691,705 

255,942 

201,367 

345,157 

276,826 

640,665 

350,665 

215,546 

712,947 

118,147 

60,351 

39,317 

18,540 

32,834 

212,567 

75,990 

41,679 

22,638 

71,184 

19,4d4 

40,090 

46,378 

840,810 


19,874,850 

1,935,670 

1,467,598 

1,244,665 

1,437,155 

274,862 

1,617,320 

2,620,339 

372,310 

248,061 

185,798. 

134,146 

336,244 

159,179 

366,838 

264,190 

573,956 

100,714 

63,540 

128,367 

8,563 

65,586 

179,742 

62,237 

13,802 

77,070 

m,915 

30,613 

64,088 

154,402 

1,025,286 


18,258,845 


19,754,724 


25,200,116 


Imports  of  Cotton  Manufaotures  Gontinue  to  Znereaie. 

Nearly  half  of  the  total  value  of  imports  at  Aden  for  the  year 
1918-19  consisted  of  cotton  manufactures,  with  a  value  of  $11,710,520. 
Of  the  total  cotton  manufactures  imported,  about  17  per  cent  were 
gray  sheetings  and  25  per  cent  unspecified  gray  piece  goods.  Col- 
ored, printed,  or  dyed  piece  goods  made  up  about  27  per  cent  qf  the 
total,  and  bleached  goods  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  9  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports.  Cotton  yam  and  twist  comprised  about  16  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  principal  items  of  the  balance  of  the  imports 
of  cotton  manufactures  were  handkerchiefs  and  shawls  in  the  i)iece, 
with  a  value  of  $100,325;  sewing  thread,  with  a  value  of  $45^47; 
and  hosiery,  with. a  value  of  $16,067. 
Trade  in  Unbleached  Cottons. 

American  trade  interests  in  cotton  textiles  in  this  district  have 
never  been  important  excepting  in  the  gray  or  unbleached  line. 
In  this  particular  line  American  goods  led  all  others  before  the 
war,  but  much  of  that  supremacy  has  now  been  lost.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year,  that  of  1915-16,  before  American  export  trade  to  this 
district  was  importantly  affected  by  war  conditions,  there  were 
received  at  Aden  40,699,170  yards  of  American  gray  drills  and  jeans, 
longcloth  and  shirtings,  sheetings,  and  unspecified  gray  piece  goods, 
or  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  53,826,435  yards  of  these 
classes  of  goods.  For  the  j^ear  under  discussion,  that  of  1918-19, 
the  total  imports  of  the  classes  of  gray  goods  specified  amounted  to 
33,343,876  yards  of  whicli  not  a  sin«?le  yard  is  credited  to  the  United 
States.     The  import  returns  credit  India   with   having  supwlied 
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31,805,347  yards  of  the  above  specified  descriptions  of  piece  goods, 
or  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  However,  the  amount 
credited  to  India  includes  a  substantial  amount  of  Japanese  cot- 
tons and  a  smaller  quantity  of  American  goods  which  on  account  of 
shipping  conditions  reached  this  market  via  Bombay  and  were 
credited  in  the  import  returns  to  India. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  unbleached 
piece  goods,  comprising  drills,  jeans,  longcloth,  shirtings,  sheetings,- 
and  those  of  unspecified  descriptions  imported  into  Aden  from  me 
chief  supplying  countries  durmg  the  years  1916-17^  1917-18,  and 
1918-19.  Unbleached  chadars,  dhotis,  saris,  scarves,  jaconets,  print- 
ers, T  cloth,  and  domestics,  which  are  comparatively  unimportant 
items  in  the  import  trade,  are  not  included  in  the  figures  which 
follow : 


From— 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Austria 

87,760 

67,723,270 

423,000 

1,576,839 

9,W1,400 

1,091,150 

16,026 
4,308,149 

36,960 
112,694 
849,334 

94,571 

Indift        

24,628,544 

250,000 

l,6a5,352 

1,226,250 

333,530 

f3,ii7,889 

22,682 
183,557 
180,957 

30,900 

31,805,847 

$6,071,089 

Italy 

XJnitod  Kingdom 

306,819 

38,277 

Unitod  StaU^s 

All  other  lou^trica. 

i,23i,7i6 

229,393 

Total 

80,843,409 

6,497,734 

28,043,676 

3, 535, 985     33. 343.  K1& 

6,338,758 

' 

Imports  of  Japanese  Cottons  Credited  to  India. 

Many  of  the  dealers  in  the  Aden-Red  Sea  district  are  carrying  con- 
siderable stocks  of  Japanese  unbleached  cottons,  but  it  will  be  noted 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  Japan  in  the  foregoing  table.  Inspec- 
tion of  stocks  at  many  places  in  the  district  indicates  that  there  are 
possibly  more  Japanese  gray  piece  goods  in  the  market  than  there 
are  Indian.  However,  tlie  Japanese  goods  usually  reach  this  market 
via  Bombay  and  are  credited  to  India  in  the  Aden  trade  and  navi- 
gjition  returns.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  give  reasonably 
approximate  figures  as  to  the  quantities  of  Japanese  goods  in  this 
market,  excepting  that  in  the  past  three  years  they  have  probably 
been  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  and  might  very  well  have 
been  even  more.  JBcforc  that  time  Japanese  cottons  were  sold  only 
in  comparatively  negligible  quantities  to  this  trade. 

American  Cottons  Again  Reaching  the  Market. 

For  many  yeai's  American  cottons  ruled  the  Red  Sea  gray  piece- 
goods  market.  Owing  mainly  to  war  conditions  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  fell  off  considerably  at  the  end  of  1915,  and  it  is 
only  during  the  calendar  year  1919  that  there  has  been  any  improve- 
ment. Before  the  war  Austrian  and  Italian  gray  piece  goods  were 
the  chief  competitors  of  the  American  product,  and  when  the  war 
stopped  supplies  from  Europe  the  Japanese  and  Indian  product 
came  on  the  market  in  considerable  quantities.  The  Indian  piece 
goods  are  inferior  in  color,  odor,  and  quality  to  the  American  and 
can  never  hope  seriously  to  compete  in  a  free  maiket,  but  the  Jap- 
anese goods  are  in  many  grades  quite  equal  to  the  American  in  color 
and  odor.    There  is  no  reliable  information  available  to  the  Aden 
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consulate  as  to  the  comparative  wearing  qualities  of  the  two  makes. 
Stoppage  of  supplies  from  America  gave  a  great  advantage  to  the 
Japanese  goods  and  they  are  now  permanently  established  in  the 
market  andnnay  be  expected  to  offer  a  steady  and  strong  competi- 
tion. During  1919,  however,  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  prospect  for  American  cottons  as  considerable  shipments  have 
arrived  and  notwithstanding  their  high  prices  have  regained  a  share 
of  the  trade  which  they  formerly  dominated.  Some  of  the  more 
important  Ked  Sea  distributors  are  carrying  stocks  of  some  tliou- 
sands  of  bales  of  American  unbleached  piece  goods,  but  there  is  much 
complaint  of  the  high  prices  which,  however,  do  not  seem  unreason- 
ably high  in  view  of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton 
and  labor. 

Owing  to  the  high  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  it  would  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1920  buy  approximately  one-third  more  dollars  than  it 
would  at  its  normal  rate.  The  exchange  value  of  the  Japanese  yen 
in  rupees  is  somewhat  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  unit  of 
American  currency.  The  English  pound  is  at  a  greater  discount  than 
either  the  dollar  or  yen.  The  exchange  situation,  therefore,  indicates 
that  the  most  favorable  market  for  local  importers  to  buy  in  to  get 
the  most  fpr  their  rupees  would  be,  in  order,  England,  the  United 
States,  and  Japan. 
Prices  of  American,  Japanese,  and  Indian  Sheetings. 

Sheetings  have  a  larger  sale  than  gray  piece  goods  of  other  descrip- 
tions, and  the  prices  current  in  February,  1920,  at  which  the  im- 
porter sold  to  the  jobber  or  distributor  at  Aden  have  been  obtained 
and  are  given  below  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  prices  are 
stated  in  rupees.  The  normal  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  is  $0.3244 
in  United  States  currency,  but  at  the  time  these  prices  were  obtained 
the  rupee  had  an  exchange  value  of  about  $0.48G. 

The  American  9|-pound  sheeting  was  quoted  at  450  rupees  per 
bale;  7f -pound  sheeting,  at  420  rupees  per  bale;  and  68-pound 
sheeting,  at  380  rupees  per  bale.  The  Japanese  10-pound  sheeting 
(Dragon  brand)  sold  at  450  rupees  per  bale.  This  is  the  only  weight 
of  Japanese  sheetings  having  an  important  demand  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, and  it  is  a  strong  competitor  of  the  American  sheeting.  The 
Indian  7-pound  sheeting  was  quoted  at  320  rupees  per  bale;  and  the 
dj-pound  weight  at  305  rupees  per  bale.  The  American  and  Indian 
bales  contain  25  pieces  of  30  yards  each ;  the  Japanese  bale  contains 
30  pieces  of  30  yards  each. 

Some  appreciable  quantities  of  American  drills  are  comino:  into 
the  market,  and  prices  quoted  in  February,  1920,  to  the  Aden  jobber 
or  distributor  were  as  follows:  For  the  13f -pound  drills,  425  rupees 
per  bale  J  and  for  the  12-pound  drills,  380  rupees  per  bale. 

The  high  prices  do  not  matter  so  much  to  the  native  away  from 
the  ports  or  towns  as  he  is  receiving. for  his  produce  prices  ranging 
from  double  to  treble  the  old  prices,  and  the  number  of  yards  of  cot- 
ton sheetinff  which  is  represented  by  the  selling  price  of  the  hides, 
sWns,  or  otner  products  which  he  brings  to  market  is  certainly  not 
less  and  is  likely  to  be  even  more  than  m  pre-war  days.  The  native 
who  works  for  a  wage  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  district,  how- 
ever, finds  these  prices  a  decided  hardship  as  his  wages  have  in- 
creased but  little  in  proportion.    As  a  matter  of  necessity  his  mir- 
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chases  are  restricted,  and  that  factor  is  one  which,  under  present 
circumstances  at  least,  is  likely  to  affect  somewhat  the  total  volume 
of  trade  in  cotton  piece  goods.  The  more  prosperous  provincial 
native  is  not  likely  to  increase  his  purchases  of  unbleached  cottons 
but  will,  if  he  can  afford  to  spend  more,  buy  the  more  expensive 
bleached  goods  to  wear  on  special  occasions,  i^eserving  his  unbleached 
cottons  for  ordinary  wear  only. 

Importanoe  of  Eed  Sea  Market  for  Cottons. 

This  market  may  well  be  considered  one  of  the  important  and  per- 
manent markets  for  cotton  piece  goods^  and  particularly  for  im- 
bleached  descriptions.  The  people  of  this  district  clothe  memselves 
almost  exclusively  in  cotton  textiles,  and  there  is  little  possibility 
that  any  other  sort  of  textile  wUl  be  substituted  even  in  part  for 
cottons.  The  wealthier  natives  use  some  garments  of  silk^  but  more 
as  a  matter  of  vanity  than  for  any  other  reason  as  it  is  inferior  to 
cotton  in  both  utility  and  comfort  in  a  hot  climate  like  that  of  the 
Red  Sea  district.  There  is  every  indication  that  cotton  textiles  are 
to  have  a  permtoent  and  increasing  sale  in  this  district;  and  that 
a  substantial  share  of  American  cottons  may  be  included  in  the  trade 
wUl  depend  very  much  upon  whether  the  American  manufacturer 
and  exporter  decides  to  give  to  this  foreign  market  d  reasonable 
share  of  the  cai'eful  attention  and  aggressiveness  which  he  has  given 
to  the  development  of  home  markets.  (A  more  complete  discussion 
of  the  general  trade  of  this  district  in  unbledched  cotton  piece  goods 
may  be  found  in  Commerce  Reports  for  Feb.  7, 1917 ;  in  Supplement 
to  Commerce  Reports  No.  49a,  for  May  7, 1917,  and  May  22, 1918.) 

Bistributlon  of  Gray  Fieee  Goods  Through  Aden. 

Aden  exported  in  the  year  1918-19  to  the  Red  Sea  markets  tribu- 
tary to  it  the  amount  of  40,462,207  yards  of  gray  piece  goods. 

Greatest  exports  wei'e  to  Abyssinia,  which  is  the  most  important 
market  in  the  district  under  the  commercial  influence  of  Aden.  In 
1918-19  there  were  exported  to  Abyssinia  from  Aden,  principally  via 
Djibouti,  20,181,526  yards  of  gray  piece  goods,  valued  at  $3,279,134. 
The  next  largest  distribution  of  gray  piece  goods  was  to  Massowah, 
which  received  7,343,940  yards,  valued  at  $1,148,355.  To  the  prt 
©f  Ghizan,  Arabian  Red  bea  coast,  were  sent  3,598,450  yards,  valued 
at  $487,900.  Italian  Somaliland  (Mogadiscio)  received  2,456,650 
yards,  valued  at  $368,052.  To  British  Somaliland  were  sent  1,803,650 
yards,  valued  at  $284,728.  Because  of  the  high  prices  received  for 
skins  and  hides  the  people  of  British  Somaliland  are  prosperous  and 
are  buying  more  of  the  bleached  cottons.  Arabian  Gulf  ports  (Ma- 
kalla,  etc.)  come  next  in  importance  as  a  market  for  gray  piece  goods 
through  Aden,  and  the  various  Red  Sea  ports  of  Suakim,  Port  Sudan, 
Mocha,  Konfidah,  etc.,  come  next. 

Bleached  Piece  Goods  and  Other  Cottons. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  unbleached  piece  goods  in  the  Aden 
market  come  the  colored,  printed,  or  dyed  piece  goods.  The  imports 
of  this  class  of  cottons  in  1918-19  amounted  to  17,922,336  yards, 
valued  at  $3,084,452.  The  leading  items  in  imports  of  piece  goods 
of  this  description  are  dhotis,  lungis,  saris,  scarves,  prints,  chintzes, 
and  calico.  Practically  all  cottons  of  these  classes  in  the  Aden  market 
come  from  India  or  Manchester,  and  the  principal  mark^  supplied 
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are  Abyssinia,  Arabian  Ked   Sea   ports,  Italian   Sonialiland,   and 
Ai-abian  Gulf  ports. 

Wliite  or  bleached  cotton  piece  goods  were  imported  in  the  quan- 
tity of  6,912,417  yards,  valued  at  $1,081,164.  Jaconets,  madapollams, 
mulls,  cambrios,  muslins,  shirtings,  longcloth,  and  sheetings  are  the 
principal  items  of  import  in  the  white  goods  descriptions.  Man- 
chester goods  practically  monopolize  the  trade  in  this  line.  The 
best  local  markets  for  white  goods  are  Abyssinia  via  Djibouti,  and 
British  Somaliland.  American  white  drills  and  jeans  were  intro- 
duced to  the  Eed  Sea  market  some  years  ago  and  were  liked,  but  for 
some  reason  the  trade  was  not  established.  It  is  possible  that  war 
conditions  were  responsible. 

Iir  1918-19  the  imports  of  cotton  yarn  amounted  to  8,941,232 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,985,770,  and  this  was  the  biggest  year  for  this 
class  of  cottons  in  the  history  of  Aden  trade.  Indian  yarns  made  up 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  imports,  with  English  cottons 
next.  Uncolored  twist  and  yarn,  mide  and  water  Xos.  1  to  10  and 
Xos.  16  to  20,  and  orange  and  red  colors  in  Nos.  1  to  10,  appear 
to  l)e  the  best  selling  kinds.  Abyssinia  via  Djil)outi,  Anibian  Ked 
Sea  ports,  and  Italian  Somaliland  take  the  greatest  quantities  of 
twist  and  yarn  from  Aden. 
Ooat  and  Sheep  Skin  Trade. 

There  came  into  the  Aden  nuuket  in  1918-19  a  total  of  4,786,858 
skins,  valued  at  $1,427,155,  as  against  7,289,711  skins,  valued  at 
$2,554,105,  in  1916-17,  the  biggest  year  in  the  history  of  the  Aden 
skin  trade.  Approximately  95  per  cent  of  these  totals  was  made  up 
of  goat  and  sheep  skins,  the  remainder  being  mostly  dik-dik  and 
skins  of  other  undomesticated  animals.  The  skin  trade  was  largely 
affected  by  war  conditions  during  the  fiscal  year  under  discussion, 
but  for  the  calendar  year  1919  there  was  a  noticeable  recovery  and 
in  value  at  least  the  skin  trade  during  the  calendar  year  will  ])c 
unprecedented. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Aden  skin  trade  is  due  largely  to  the  Amer- 
ican demand,  and  buyers  for  American  accounts  establish  tlie  prices 
paid.  The  higher  qualities  of  goatskins  offered  in  th^  local  uiarket 
have  trebled  in  price  in  three  yeai-s.  and  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  prices  of  all  qualities  of  both  goat  and  sheep  skins. 
C\>mi)etition  continues  keen  in  the  trade  and  there  is  little  prospect 
of  falling  prices  for  some  time  to  come.  The  15  per  cent  export 
duty  imposed  on  Indian  skins  has  not  come  into  effect  in  Aden, 
which  is  for  governmental  purposes  and  appanage  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  and  that  has  incr(»ased  activity  in  the  local  market  and 
is  one  element,  at  least,  in  kee])ing  prices  high. 

Attracted  by  the  extraordinary  profits  which  have  been  made  by 
the  older  and  established  exjjorters  of  Aden  skins  several  new  firms 
or  individuals  have  entered  the  trade  and  competitiim  has  increased. 
During  the  calendar  year  some  of  the  established  firms  which  for- 
merly did  little,  if  any,  exporting  to  the  United  States  hav^  exported 
almost  exclusively  to  that  market. 
Sources  of  Skin  Supplies. 

British  Somaliland  is  the  leading  contributor  to  the  Aden  skin  ex- 
port market.     From  this  source  come  many  of  the  superior  blackhead 
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sheepskins.  Abyssinia  is  next  in  importance  and  sends  to  Aden, 
through  Djibouti,  almost  as  many  skins  as  come  from  British  Somali- 
land.  The  Abyssinian  contributions  to  the  market,  however,  com- 
prise many  of  the  high  quality  goatskins  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  1919,  were  so  much  sought  after  by  local  buyers  that 
prices  offei*ed  ran  as  high  as  60  rupees  (1  rupee  at  the  time  referred 
to  had  an  exchange  value  of  $0.45)  per  score.  Italian  Somaliland 
contributes  an  annual  average  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  skins 
to  the  Aden  market,  but  a  good  percentage  of  the  skins  from  that 
source  are  gazelle  or  "  dik-dik."  The  Arabian  Red  Sea  ports  con- 
tribute important  quantities  of  skins,  and  since  the  war  blockade  in- 
terfered with  Hodeidah  exports  the  principal  exports  from  that 
coast  have  come  from  Ghizan,  in  Asir  Province.  The  so-called  inde- 
pendent Somali  ports  (Laskhorai,  Mait,  Galwaita,  Bunder  Cassim, 
Bunder  Ziada,  Alula,  Hafun,  Obia,  etc.)  together  send  an  average  of 
about  a  kalf  million  skins  to  Aden  each  year.  Large  quantities  of 
the  skins  reach  the  Aden  market  without  having  been  purchased  by 
the  exporter  and  he  does  his  buying  in  the  local  bazaar  through 
native  brokere.  A  few  of  the  larger  exporters  do  some  buying 
through  agencies  established  in  the  districts  of  origin. 

Exports  of  Qoat  and  Sheep  Skins.. 

In  past  years  when  trade  was  normal  more  than  half  of  all  the 
skins  exported  from  Aden  went  direct  to  the  United  States.  Lack 
of  shipping  connections  during  the  war  interfered  to  some  extent 
with  this  phase  of  the  trade.  There  arc  usually  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  Ked  Sea  skins  which  go  to  England  and  are  reexported  to 
the  United  States.  For  the  five  §scal  years  ending  March  31,  1910, 
the  average  annual  exports  of  skins  from  Aden  amounted  to  5,095,987 
pieces.  During  the  calendar  year  1919,  according  to  the  declared 
export  returns  of  the  Aden  consulate,  there  were  exported  to  the 
United  States  the  record-breaking  total  of  6,901,174  skins,  valued  at 
$5,603,108.  High  prices  and  the  renewal  of  dii^ct  shipping  facilities 
to  the  United  States  in  1919  were  largely  responsible  for  this  un- 
precedented figure. 

The  Aden  fiscal  year,  for  which  import  and  export  statistics  are 
published  by  the  local  government,  ends  on  March  31.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  exports  of  goat  and  sheep  skins,  taken  from  these 
statistics,  from  Aden  during  1916-17,  1917-18,  and  1918-19.  Of  the 
total  in  1916-17,  sheepskins  numbered  2,433,692,  valued  at  $1,409,570; 
for  1917-18  they  numbered  775,895,  valued  at  $471,809;  and  for 
1918--19  they  numbered  2,447,623,  valued  at  $1,318,388. 


PesliuaJiou. 

191G-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Va'ue. 

PiC0C8. 

Value, 

United  8tak\< 

Unltwl  Kiiiffdom • 

3,  MS,  494 
2,339.430 
n5,420 
428,665 
140,745 
33,856 

S2, 131,246 
1  614,366 
."is,  150 
50,672 
69,870 
28,191 

erfl,132 
570,360 
509,250 
128,717 
16,960 

$406,922 

394,345 

247,374 

25,048 

13,511 

2,830,821 

1,247,987 

764,730 

343,230 

$1,328,700 
808,971 

Kranco               .  ..••..•••.... 

630, 70S 

India 

37,007 

Italy                    ■■••••.... 

All  other  countries. ........ 

100,774 

45,349 

Total 

6,901,010 

3,942,495 

1,919,419 

1,087,200 

5,187,542 

2,850,798 
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In  «(ldition  to  the  exports  of  goat  and  sl^ep  skins  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table,  exports  of  unspecified  skins,  mainly  pizelle  or  "  dik- 
^dik'^  skins,  in  1910-17  amounted  to  1,812,055  pieces,  valued  at 
$118,511:  in  1917-18  to  832,174  pieces,  valued  at  $58,082;  and  in 
1918-19  to  989,e350  pieces  valued  at  $78,887. 

Trade  in  Hides — Shipments  to  United  States. 

The  fiscal  year  1918-10  was  remarkable  in  the  Aden  hide  trad<^.  as 
showing- smaller  quantities  and  values  than  are  shown  for  any  pre- 
ceding year  covered  by  the  Government  statistics.  During  this  year 
only  158,404  hides,  valued  at  $433,420,  were  exported.  The  normal 
annual  exi)orts  amount  to  approximatt»ly  a  hair  million  hides.  The 
decrease  for  the  fiscal  year  under  discussion  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  direct  export  to  Europe  of  considerable  ciuantlties  of  Italian 
Somaliland  hides,  and  of  Abyssinian  hides  from  Djibouti,  from  both 
of  which  sources  the  Aden  market  has  in  years  past  received  some 
of  its  largest  consignments.  Port  Sudan,  Suakm,  Massowah.  and 
Dunkali  coast  ports  also  shipped  direct  quantities  of  hides  which 
have  usually  come  through  the  Aden  market.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Aden  market  will  in  the  future  receive  smaller  supplies  of  Afri- 
can hides  owing  to  the  development  of  Djibouti  and  Massowah  and 
the  improved  facilities  foii direct  export  from  those  ports. 

During  1918-19  the  principal  exports  of  hides  were  to  Italy,  Great 
Britain,  Egypt,  and  France,  in  the  order  named.  There  have  never 
in  the  past  been  important  exix)rts  of  Ked  Sea  hides  to  the  United 
States,  because  it  is  understood  that  American  tampers  find  local 
hides  too  light  for  their  purposes  and  also  find  tjie  flint  hide  un- 
satisfactory to  work  in  the  tanneries.  During  the  fiscal  year  under 
review,  4,0(X)  hides  w^ent  from  Aden  to  the  United  States,  a  numl)er 
larger  than  that  for  any  previous  year.  Consulting  the  declared 
export  returns  of  the  Aden  consulate  for  the  calendar  year  1919, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  the  increased  demand  and  high  prices 
m  the  United  States  have  brought  about  an  unprecedented  change 
in  the  Aden  hide  export  trade.  During  this  calendar  year  there  were 
shipped  from  Aden  to  the  United  States  407,520  hides,  valued  at 
$1,284,095.  During  the  past  few  months  representatives  of  two 
American  concerns,  not  previously  interested  in  the  Red  Sea  hide 
trade,  have  visited  Aden  and  Abyssinia  for  the  purpo.^e  of  prospect- 
ing the  sources  of  hide  supplies.  Most  of  the  Red  Sea  hides  average 
around  10  pounds  in  weiglit,  althougli  there  are  obtainable  some 
small  lots  of  selected  hides  averaging  as  much  as  30  pounds  in 
weight.  Hard,  sun-dried  hides  predominate  and  most  of  those  from 
Abyssinia  reach  the  coast  folded  into  squares  so  that  they  are  soaked 
in  sea  water  in  order  to  open  out  and  prepare  them  for  baling.  This 
practice  does  not,  it  is  understood,  improve  the  quality  of  the  hide. 

Condition  of  the  Coffee  Trade. 

Aden's  importance  in  the  coffee  trade  is  principally  as  the  port 
through  which  the  bulk  of  the  world's  supply  of  genuine  Mocha  is 
exported.     However,  this  market    also  handles  practically  an  equal 

Siantity  of  the  Harrar  coffee  grown  in  the  Abyssinian  district  of 
at  name  and  which  Js  known  to  the  trade  usually  as  long-berry 
Mocha.     By  many  people  the  Harrar  coffee  is  considered  equal  in 
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flavor,  although  somewhat  stronger,  to  tlie  genuine  Arabian  or  short- 
l>eiTy  Mocha. 

During  1918-19  the  coffee  trade  fell  ^ff  considerably,  owing  te 
disturbed  conditions  in  Arabia,  which  prevented  the  usual  supplies 
reaching  the  coast;  and  of  that  which  did  i^each  the  Red  Sea  a  greater 
quantity  than  usual  went  to  Massowah  for  export  abroad  lather 
than  to  the  usual  market  at  Aden.  Receipts  of  Ilarrar  coffee  at 
Aden  also  decreased,  owing  to  the  fact  that  increased  quantities 
stopped  in  Djibouti  and  were  exported  direct  from  that  port.  In 
normal  years  the  Stmits  Settlements  contribute  a  few  thousand 
hundredweight  of  coffee  to  the  Aden  market,  but  during  the  past 
three  years  tliere  have  been  no  imports  from  that  source.  Aden 
nomially  receives  an  appreciable  import  of  Mocha  coffee  via  Hodeida, 
but  that  port  has  been  practically  closed  to  trade  for  the  past  five 
yeai*s.  Coincident  with  the  cessation  of  imports  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  there  were  considerably  increased  imports  from  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba.  The  only  other  grade  of  coffee  coming  into  the  Aden 
market  is  the  ])roduct  of  the  forests  of  wild  trees  in  Abyssinia,  which 
is  known  as  Abyssinian  coffee.  This  product  is,  of  course,  inferior 
to  the  Mocha  and  the  Ilarrar.  Very  little  of  it  is^  received  in  Aden, 
and  during  the  year  under  discussion  there  was  practically  none. 

iThe  Aden   coffee  market  was  discussed   in   detail    in   (^ommercr 
tEPORTs  for  July  20, 1917,  and  Jan.  20,  1918.) 

Principal  Markets  for  CofTee. 

The  United  States  is  in  normal  years  the  most  important  market 
for  Aden  coffee,. with  Franco,  Egypt,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  next  in  order.  During  the  war  there  were  gi'eater  ex- 
ports to  Egj^pt,  but  the  ultimate  destination  of  shipments  to  Egypt 
was  the  European  market*  Through  shipping  space  was  not  ob- 
tainable fi'om  Aden  at  all  times,  but  exports  could  be  made  to  Egypt 
with  t-i^ansshipment  for  Europe.  During  the  year  1918-19  it  was 
still  necessary  to  sliip  via  Egypt,  as  the  export  statistics  will  indicate, 
but  conditions  have  approached  normal  during  the  calendar  year 
just  closed.  The  declared  export  returns  at  the  Aden  consulate  indi- 
cate that  coffee  exports  from  Aden  to  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  1919  amounted  to  991,490  pounds,  valued  at  $268,794. 
These  figures  are  still  below  normal,  but  they  are  a  noticeable  in- 
crease over  American  purchases  for  any  year  since  1915.  The 
American  market  takes  more  of  the  short-berry  or  genuine  Mocha 
than  it  does  of  the  long-berry  Mocha. 

The  current  year  may  be  expected  to  show  considerably  increased 
exports  of  coffee  from  Aden  at  higher  values  than  ever  before,  as 
the  orgy  of  buying  now  going  on  the  world  over  enables  local  pro- 
ducei*s  and  exporters  to  keep  prices  up  to  an  imusual  figure.  The 
poit  of  Massowah  is  attracting  Mocha  coffee  shipments  from  the 
Arabian  Red  Sea  coast  at  the  expense  of  Aden,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  or  not  this  situation  will  develop  further  in  favor  of 
Massowah. 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Coffee  at  Aden. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  coffee  imported*into  and  exported  from 
the  port  of  Aden,  by  countries,  in  1910-17,  1917-18,  and  1918-19,  are 
shown  in  the  following  statement: 
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Countries 


DCPOSTS. 

Abyssinift  (via  Jibuti)... 

Hochaand  Ghizan 

Somaliland  (British).... 

mrails  Settlements 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba. . . . 
All  other  countries 

Total 

EXPORTS. 

Epypt 

France. .  - 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

United  Staler 

All  other  countri^ 

Total 


191«-17 


Hundred- 
weight. 


40,440 

31,742 

3,519 

0,002 

820 

1,447 


Vakie. 


$570,724 

430,762 
56,308 
66,615 
11,292 
9,494 


a3,97tf  t    1,144,195 


33,099 
11,581 

3,868 
12,508 

9,018 
13,379 


461,773 
232,493 

76,?85 
239,870 
186,512 
170,276 


83,453  I    1,367,308 


1917-18 


Hundred- 
weight. 


55,133 
5S,596 
3,641 


7,101 
2,742 


A'aluc. 


$770,842 
857. 6SS 
62,595 


138,090 
34,610 


127,113  I    1,800,325 


101,548 

442 

2,879 


1,778,439 
9.200 
56,615 


725  1 
21,676  I 


14,580 
283,695 


127,270       2,142,429 


191S-19 


Htmdred 
weight. 


38,730 
27,277 
2,195 


6,824 
3,008 


78,094 


57,424 
6,142 
1,188 
4,141 
5,967 

10,425 


85,287 


Value. 


$691,840 
403, 147 
34,424 


84,170 
31,084 


1,244,66.5 


998,453 
126,909 
22,371 
78,751 
124,372 
135,769 


1,486,626 


Increased  Coal  Imports. 

Aden  is  an  important  coaling  station  and  the  item  of  coal  is  always 
a  considerable  one  in  the  annual  imports.  A  feature  of  the  past  two 
yeai^s  has  been  an  almost  total  cessation  of  imports  from  England 
and  India,  and  very  greatly  increased  imports  of  South  African 
coal.  In  1018-19  there  were  imported  77.171  tons  of  coal,  valued  at 
$2,421,897.  During  1913-14,  the  last  normal  year,  the  imports,  more 
than  half  of  Welsh  coal,  amounted  to  120,482  tons,  valued  at 
$849,670.  According  to  these  figures  the  coal  imix)rts  in  the  last 
year  befoi'e  the  war  had  an  average  value  of  $6.71  per  ton,  and  for  the 
year  under  discussion  the  average  value  per  ton  was  $31.38.  At 
times  during  the  current  year  there  has  been  an  almost  complete 
exhaustion  of  private,  as  distinguished  from  Government,  coal  sup- 
plieij  in  Aden,  and  many  ships  have  been  turned  away  which  nor- 
mally depend  upon  Aden  for  coaling.  At  the  time  this  report  is 
written  one  of  the  two  leading  coaling  companies  in  Aden  has  ex- 
hausted its  stocks  and  will  probably  have  to  wait  some  weeks  for 
new  supplies. 

Imports  of  Tobacco,  Cigarettes,  and  Cigars — local  Production. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  at 
Aden,  from  10,355,088  pounds  in  1917-18  to  10,027,402  pounds  in 
1918-19.  The  value  of  this  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1918-19, 
however,  was  $1,413,964,  as  compared  to  a  value  of  $1,367,973  for  the 
preceding  year.  India  supplies  more  than  half  the  total  imports,  and 
Arabian  Gulf  ports  at  present  supply  the  bulk  of  the  remainder. 
Before  the  war  interfered  with  trade  Aden  imported  considerable 
quantities  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  Egypt,  (Jreece,  Persia, 
and  Turkey  in  Asia,  for  the  use  of  the  local  cigarette  industry.  At 
present  there  aie  no  imports  from  those  sources  and  the  Indian 
tobacco,  which  is  generally  of  inferior  quality,  is  used  for  making 
cigarettes.  Aden  reexports  considerable  of  the  Indian  raw  tobacco 
received  to  Arabian  Red  Sea  ports,  and  to  Eritrea. 

Although  cigarette  manufactui-e  is  one  of  the  two  sole  industries 
of  Aden  thei-e  are  large  imports  of  Anglo-American  made  cigarettes. 
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Impoi*ts  of  cigarettes  in  1918-19,  almost  entirely  from  England, 
amounted  to  240,072  ])onn(ls,  valued  at  $114,749.  The  cio:arettes  ex- 
ported were  mostly  of  local  manufacture  and  went  main^^  to  India, 
Zanzibar,  and  the  Persian  (lulf  district.  Before  the  war  Aden  im- 
ports of  cigarettes  averaged  only  about  20,000  pounds  per  annum. 
The  very  nmch  increased  imports  during  the  war  years  were  for  the 
use  of  troops  and  are  not  a  permanent  feature  of  the  trade.  Owing 
to  local  production  cxpoils  l)efore  the  war  always  exceeded  by  an 
appreciable  figure  the  imports.  Aden  has  a  number  of  small  cigarette 
factories,  mainly  owned  and  operated  by  (Jreeks  and  Arabian  Jews. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  imports  of  cigars  at  Aden  have  aver- 
aged 0,074  pounds  per  annmn,  with  an  average  annual  value  of 
$80,074.  India  usually  supplies  practically  all  of  the  cigar  imports, 
although  during  the  year  under  discussion  a  little  more  than  half 
the  total  imports  were  Philippine  cigai's.  The  Manila  cigars  arc 
popular  in  this  district  and  there  would  be  greater  imports  if  it  wei-c 
not  for  the  indifference  of  the  Manila  exporters  to  small  orders.  Al- 
though shipping  connections  are  reasonably  good  it  is  difficult  for  local 
dealer's  and  consumers  to  obtain  Philippine  cigars  from  Manila,  and 
the  inferior  Indian  cigar  is  smoked  by  many  pooi)le  who  would  much 
prefer  Manilas. 
Important  Trade  in  Kerosene  and  Gasoline. 

The  trade  in  kerosene  and  gasoline  is  of  particular  intere^st  to 
^Vmerican  trade,  as  in  norinal  times  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  of  kerosene  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  im])orts  of  gasoline  is  American.  Normal  im- 
ports of  kerosene  exceed  1,000,000  gallons  per  annum,  but  dming  1918- 
19  the  imports  amounted  to  but  170,373  gallons,  valued  at  $77,114.  The 
principal  exports  of  kerosene  oil  from  Aden  arc  to  Eritrea,  Italian 
Somaliland.  Arabian  Bed  Sea  Provinces,  British  Somalilaiul,  and 
Abyssinia  (via  Djibouti).  All  of  these  places,  excepting  British  and 
Italian  Somalilands,  received  direct  imports  of  kerosene  from  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1919,  and  some  of  it  arrived 
in  ships  flying  the  American  flag. 

Imports  of  gasoline  at  Aden  dropped  from  134,048  gallons  in 
1917-18,  to  23,992  gallons  in  1918-19.  During  the  last  year  there 
were  no  direct  imports  of  gasoline  from  the  United  States,  although 
normally  more  than  half  the  total  imports  come  direct  from  that 
country.  Egypt  and  Sumatra  follow  the  United  States  in  the  Aden 
gasoline  trade.  Practically  all  imports  are  consumed  locally,  Aden 
being  the  only  poi-t  or  place  in  the  Red  Sea  district  where  motor 
vehicles  are  used  to  an  appreciable  extent.  The  number  of  motor 
vehicles  in  Aden  is  increasing,  and  the  construction  of  some  hundreds 
of  miles  of  motor  roads  in  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea  has  paved 
the  way  for  an  important  use  of  motor  cars  there. 

The  consumption  of  both  kerosene  oil  and  gasoline  is  increasing 
in  this  district  and  the  market  is  comparatively  an  important  one. 
Foreign  competition  with  the  American  product  is  also  increasing 
and  will  gain  unless  the  American  companies  can  give  more  direct 
attention  to  their  trade  interests  here. 
Trade  *in  Onms  and  Resins. 

Of  the  natural  products  of  the  Eed  Sea  district  gums  and  resins 
are  next  in  importance  to  hides,  skins,  and  coffee.     In  the  values 
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handled  the  year  1918- 19  was  an  important  one  to  the  Aden  gum  and 
resin  trade.  Of  the  various  kinds  or  gums,  the  gum  myrrh  was  prob- 
ably received  in  greatest  quantity  and  value,  although  detailed 
statistics  for  this  gum  are  not  obtainable.  Next  in  importance  was 
gum  frankincense  or  olibanum,  of  which  there  were  imported  in 
1918-19  the  quantitv  of  14,258  hundredweight,  valued  at  $80,019. 
The  chief  sources  oi  supply  for  this  gum  are  the  Somaliland  ports 
and  Arabian  Gulf  ports.  India,  Abyssinia,  and  Eritrea  take  the 
bulk  of  Aden  exports  of  gum  frankincense.  Gum  myrrh  is  imported 
maiidy  from  the  independent  Somali  ports  and  Arabian  Gulf  ports, 
and  is  exported  to  India  and  Egypt.  Gum  arabic  in  tho  Aden 
market  comes  mainly  from  the  Somaliland  ports,  and  Ls  exported  to 
India,  France,  and  Ualy.  Gum  benjamin  is  imported  from  India  and 
distributed  to  Arabian  Red  Sea  and  (Julf  of  Aden  ports.  (The  Aden 
gum  trade  was  discussed  in  Commerce  Rei*ort8  for  Jan.  29,1917.) 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Gums. 

The  following  table  shows  exports  and  imports  of  the  principal 
gums  handled  in  the  Aden  market  in  191G-17,  1917-18,  and  1918-19. 
Gum  myrrh  is  not  listed  separately  in  the  Aden  trade  and  naviga- 
tion returns,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  item  of  "  all  other  "  is  made 
up  largely  of  this  gum : 


191ft-17 

1917-18 

191^^19 

Guim. 

Uunired- 
wcight. 

Value. 

Hun'1  rod- 
weight. 

Value. 

Uunirei- 
weight. 

Value. 

IMPORTED. 

24,752 
10, lOS 

17,573 

$112,070 
9o,4S3 
11,649 
71,317 

22,fi54 

6,a-.2 

762 

14,975 

$1'W,038 
54,4«5 
25, 7S2 
8}<,52) 

14,258 

4,234 

961 

22,207 

$81,040 

ArsMc 

43,575 

Bcnjamio 

21.070 

JUI  other 

1881534 

Total       

53,020 

31,in4 

10,043 

3-,l 

14,806 

2Sr.,  52', 

1G7,7M 

104,067 

4,:.  15 

78.460 

4<,S!3 

22,516 

7,008 

762 

12,315 

276, H^^ 

135,395 
72,r.39 
12.S93 

102,522 

41,600 

13,436 

5,764 

667 

13,721 

336,234 
■ 

90,097 

EXPORTED. 

Oli  baim  m 

Arftti'»     

72,885 

Benjamin 

13,  ir,6 

A 11  other 

164,934 

Total       

£6,354 

354,750 

42,601 

32:^,749 

33,498 

311,682 

Improvement  in  Hardware  and  Cutlery  Trade. 

The  Aden  hardware  trade "  show eil  a  decided  improvement  in 
1918-19  when  the  total  imports  were  valued  at  $77,070,  more  than 
three  tiruQS  the  figure  for  the  preceding  year.  There  were  increases  in 
American  hurricane  lanterns  via  India,  in  buildei's'  hardware  via 
India,  and  in  domestic  hardware  other  than  enameled  ironware.  The 
Red  Sea  hardware  tmde  offers  good  opportunities  for  the  sale  of 
American  hurricane  lanteiTis  and  builders'  hardware  such  as  locks, 
bolts,  hinges,  staples,  and  hasps.  Enameled  ironware  is  in  demand, 
but  it  is  not  apparent  that  American  ^oods  of  this  class  have  hereto- 
fore competed  in  tlie  Red  Sea  district.  (The  enameled  ironware 
trade  of  the  Aden-Red  Sea  district  was  discussed  in  Commerce  Re- 
ports for  Mar.  22, 1917.) 

Owing  to  inability  to  secure  normal  supplies  during  the  war  and 
up  to  date,  there  is  still  a  considerable  deficit  in  local  hardware  stocks. 
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Large  Increase  in  Soap  Imports. 

Imports  of  soap  during  1918-19  timounteil  to  9,182  hinulredweiglit, 
valued  at  $154,402,  as  against  imports  of  4,302  hundredweight,  val- 
ued at  $45,878,  in  the  preceding  vear.  Laundry  soap  made  up  9G 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  I'he  United  Kingdom  contributed 
about  85  i>er  cent  of  the  total,  and  India  most  of  the  balance.  There 
have  been  no  imports  of  soap  from  the  ITnited  States  for  the  past  two 
years,  although  this  market  is  considered  one  in  which  American  soap 
can  easily  compete.  Before  the  war  France  supplied  the  bulk  of  the 
soap  imported  at  Aden,  and  there  were  usmilly  small  lots  received 
from  the  United  States. 

BecUne  in  Ivory  Trade  of  Aden — Marine  Shells. 

The  ivory  trade  was  once  important,  but  has  declined  for  the  past 
few  3'ears  until  in  1918-19  the  total  imports  reached  the  low  figure  of 
9,010  pounds,  valued  at  $13,802.  The  Aden  ivory  market  is  supplied 
mainly  from  Abyssinia,  and  as  that  country  has  opened  up  more  to 
commerce  there  have  arrived  sma41er  amoimts  of  ivory.  All  ivory 
exported  from  Aden  during  the  past  two  years  has  gone  to  India, 
which  indicates  that  it  has  been  of  second  or  third  rate  quality  as  the 
better  grades  of  ivory  do  not  usually  find  sale  in  that  market.  In 
jiast  years  the  best  ivory  coming  on  to  the  Aden  market  has  gone  to 
London  and  New  York.  There  have  been  no  expoi*ts  of  ivory  to  the 
United  States  for  the  past  four  years,  although  formerly  a  com- 
l>aratively  important  amount  went  to  the  American  market  from 
Aden.  (The  ivory  trade  of  Aden  was  discussed  in  Commkrce  Kk- 
roR-rs  for  July  G,  1917.) 

Aden's  once  comparatively  important  trade  in  marine  shells  (prin- 
cipally mother-of-pearl,  coAvries,  and  tortoise  shells)  has  dwindled, 
considerably  during  the  war.  During  the  year  1918-19  the  imports 
amounted  to  only  908  hundredweight,  valued  at  $8,503.  This  is 
owing  in  part  to  naval  blockades  in  the  Ked  Sea,  which  prevented  the 
usual  shell  fishing,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  natives  of  the 
middle  and  lower  Red  Sea  are  taking  to  the  Massowa  market  shells 
which  they  once  brought  only  to  Aden.  The  shell  trade  of  Aden  l>e- 
fore  the  war  exceeded  $100,000  in  value  per  annum.  The  principal 
markets  (o  which  Aden  exports  niarine  shells  are  India,  the  Unite(l 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
Exports  from  Aden. 

Aden,  itself,  consumes  or  produces  comparatively  little  and  its 
export  trade  closely  follows  the  import  trade,  both  in  description  and 
value,  as  the  commerce  of  the  port  is  created  laro;ely  by  goods  in 
transit.  Aden  collects  natural  products  from  various  parts  of  the 
Ked  Sea  district  for  export,  and  imports  and  distributes  to  these 
various  parts  of  the  district  the  bulk  foodstutfs  and  simple  manu- 
factures which  they  require.  There  is  usually  about  a  $:^.0()0,000 
balance  in  favor  of  imports,  and  a  considerable  share  of  this  balance 
is  made  up  of  goods  which  go  into  the  interior  of  Arabia  by  land 
from  Aden. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  leading  items  exported 
from  Aden  bv  sea  during  the  three  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1917, 
1918.  and  19i9: 
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Articles. 


OottoD  manafBCtares  (exdudlng  twist), 

flWns,imw 

OrfEee --- 

Qrtin and  pulse..* 

Hides,  raw 

fW)aoco 

fiogaraadoonfecUaDery 

Gums  and  resma..... 

6alt 

Articles  by  post 

Frovidoos. 

Bptoes 

GMton  twlflt,  etc 

lewelry  and  pearls ^ 

Oils... !7r. 7. 

gjiing  and  tanning  materials 

Silk  and  maniifactores 

Seeds 

Ivory 

7ate  and  manufactures 

AH  other  arUcles 

Total 


1013-14 


12,841,676 

2,406,674 

2,368,069 

1,871,066 

1,469,455 

778,606 

450,328 

388,025 

256,477 

223,992 

223,351 

216,158 

207,605 

196,504 

187,504 

162,368 

124,538 

97,667 

83,592 

79,203 

53,567 

1,192,671 


15,878,996 


1917-18 


$6,084,759 

1,146,682 

2,142,429 

904,417 

862,340 

1,295,122 

345,604 

323.749 

959,170 

229,718 

73,119 

462,847 

252,730 

89,492 

99,134 

84,  &» 

8,092 

48,060 

58,106 

30,715 

167,772 

996,904 


16,665,790 


1018-19 


19,992,252 

2,924,685 

1,606,625 

1,154,561 

433,420 

1,148,549 

381,607 

241,682 

621,108 

74,484 

45,628 

517,867 

112,868 
83,898 
27,046 
106,126 
151.841 
27,882 
164,824 
027,648 


22,049,573 


Trade  with  the  TTnited  States. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Aden  trade  and  navigation 
returns,  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  im- 
ported fi'om  and  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
years  ended  March  31, 1917, 1918,  and  1919.  The  export  figures  given 
are,  of  course,  distinct  from  the  figures  given  at  the  end  of  this 
report,  which  are  for  export  to  the  United  States  for  the  calendar 
year  1919,  and  which  are  compiled  from  the  declared  expoit  returns 
of  the  Aden  consulate : 


Artielcs. 


IMPORTS. 

Unbleached  cotton  sheetings .T. yariia. 

KCToscn^ gallons. 

Unbleached  cotton  {;ood5,  unspecified yards. 

Motor  cars  and  cycles 

Mineral  oils c^allons. 

Turpentine hundredweight . 

I^rovtsions do... 

Tallow do... 


Toilet  re<|uisitC8. . 

CSienucals. 

AD  other  articles. 


Total. 


EXPOETS. 

Goatstins number 

Coffee hundrodwcieht 

Sheepskins number. 

OanM  and  reaina. hundredweight. . 

Poftimery 

fihdis. hundredweight . 

Covtakies number. 

tana hundredweight. 

Apparel 

Aflftlbetida.  - hundredweight . 

Wax do 


Total. 


1917-18 


Quantity.    Value. 


870,000 
356, 2oO 


61,784 
20 
60 
18 


511,636 
725 

182,496 
619 


583 


$147,098 

194,730 

33,K59 

2,202 

40,530 

3S9 

1,128 

326 

805 

5,832 

776 


433,735 


298,fi70 
14,580 

lOy, S46 
7,002 
3,047 


1,477 
10,303 


444,991 


1918-19 


Quantity.    Value. 


17«,336 


1,670,747 

5,967 

1,100,074 

182 


1,116 
4,000 


43 

042 


177,099 


101 


77,200 


749,562 

124,372 

579,147 

3,922 

3,805 

17,355 

11,018 

1,944 

6,704 

5  186 

16,621 


1,618,696 


American  Trade  Smalleit  for  Kany  Years. 

The  direct  trade  between  Aden  and  the  United  States  was  in 
1918-19  the  smallest  for  which  the  Aden  consulate  has  ^ny  recprd. 
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Imports  from  the  United  States  dwindled  to  the  small  total  of 
$77,200,  as  against  $2,427,764  in  1915-16.  Exports  to  the  value  of 
$1,518,696  in  1918-19  were  a  substantial  increase  over  the  total  of 
$444,991  for  the  preceding  year,  but  they  are  still  below  normal. 

The  figures  given  refer  to  the  direct  trade  only.     It  is  evident  W 

that  considerable  supplies  of  American  goods  have  continued  to 
reach  the  market,  but  via  other  countries  which  received  credit  in 
the  Aden  trade  and  navigation  returns.  This  is  especially  true  re- 
garding Bombay,  through  which  port  substantial  (quantities  of 
American  goods  Veach  Aden  when  there  is  no  direct  shipping.  Ex- 
ports were  also  larger  than  the  above  figures  indicate,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  ship  skins  and  coffee  to  India^  England,  and  the  Phil-  -^ 
ippine  Islands  for  transshipment  to  the  United  States.  ^ 

Lack  of  American  Effort  Felt. 

Another  factor  in  the  decreased  imports  from  the  United  States 
is  believed  by  some  local  importers  to  have  been  the  disinclination 
of  the  American  exporter  to  make  the  additional  effort  to  get  his 
goods  to  this  market  which  was  required  by  war  conditions  and  the 
disorganization  of  regular  shipping  routes.  Local  importers  wanted 
American  goods,  but  could  not  get  them,  and  found  it  easier  to 
handle  the  cheaper  Indian  and  Japanese  goods,  which  have  thereby 
established  themselves  to*  some  extent  in  this  market.  However, 
with  the  restoration  of  direct  shipping  connections,  the  current 
year  is  expected  to  show  a  substantial  increase  over  1918-19  in  the 
imports  of  American  goods.  American  importers  have  practically 
monopolized  the  local  goat  and  sheep  skin  export  trade,  owing  to 
the  high  prices  wliich  they  were  able  to  pay  during  the  current 
year.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  figures  for  both  the  direct  impoi-t 
and  direct  export  trade  will  make  a  good  showing  for  the  current 
year. 

Japanese  Unbleached  Piece  Goods  Supplants  American  Product. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  many  years  covered  by  the  publication  of 
Aden  trade  and  navigation  returns  there  was  recorded  in  the  year 
1918-19  that  not  a  single  yard  of  American  unbleached  cotton 
piece  goods  was  imported  as  such.  In  past  years  unbleached  cottons 
of  American  origin  have  comprised  more  than  half  of  the  total  im- 
ports of  that  class  of  goods  at  Aden,  and  in  exceptional  years  the 
American  goods  have  made  up  as  much  as  75  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  last  normal  year  for  American  cottons  was  in  1915-16,  when  A 

40,699,170   yards    were   imported.  '  The    following   year   the   total  ' 

dropped  to  9,399,650  yards;  in  1917-18  the  imports  of  American 
origin  fell  to  870,000  yards;  and  in  1918-19  not  one  yard  of  the 
imports  is  credited  to  the  United  States. 

The  native  consumer  in  this  district  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
superior  quality  of  American  unbleached  cottons  and  he  has  always 
heretofore  demanded  them.  During  the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
forced  to  take  what  the  dealer  could  give  him,  usually  piece  goods  ^ 
of  Japanese  or  Indian  origin.  The  Japanese  goods  have  largely  sup- 
planted the  American  article,  and  it  seems  questionable  whether  or 
not  American  goods  will  be  able  to  regain  the  predominating  sharo 
which  they  have  always  had  in  the  market. 
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Seetnt  AniTals  of  Anerioan  Cotton. 

During  the  past  few  months,  later  than  the  period  covered  by  the 
foregoing  statistics,  shipments  of  American  goods  have  begun  again 
to  arrive.  The  distributor  to  the  native  consumer  is  not,  however, 
as  enthusiastic  as  he  once  was  to  buy  the  high-priced  American  cot- 
tons, and  he  would  probably  prefer  to  contmue  to  supply  his  trade 
with  the  Japanese  and  Indian  cottons  upon  which  his  profit  is  pre- 
sumably greater.  The  demand  of  the  native  consumer  made  it  nec- 
essary for  him  to  carnr  in  stock  the  American  cottons  before  and 
during  the  first  years  or  the  war,  but  as  the  native  has  had  it  demon^. 
strated  to  him  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  he  could 
not  get  American  cottons,  he  has  been  more  or  less  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  he  must  make  the  best  use  he  can  of  the  Japanese  and 
Indian  goods  which  the  distributors  were  in  a  position  to  offer.  -This 
circumstance  can  not  but  make  it  somewhat  difficult  for  American 
cottons  to  regain  the  share  of  the  trade  which  they  once  had  and  need 
not  have  yielded  if  a  more  direct  interest  in  the  local  market  had 
been  thought  advisable  by  American  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

The  current  year  will  undoubtedly  demonstrate  whether  or  not 
the  lead  in  the  market  can  be  regained  by  American  cottons;  and  if 
it  can  not  be  regained,  the  loss  will  be  regrettable,  as  this  commercial 
district  has  always  been  one  which  could  ^be  counted  upon  to  take 
a  definite  and  appreciable  share  of  American  goods  each  year.  For- 
tunately there  is  one  American  finn  established  in  this  district  which 
has  a  large  influence  in  the  cotton-goods  trade,  and  it  is  at  present 
making  special  and  apparently  successful  efforts  to  open  tip  again 
the  temporarily  abandoned  trade  for  American  cottons.  No  effort 
should  be  spared  to  reestablish  American  cottons  in  the  Red  Sea 
trade,  as  they  have  in  the  past  prepared,  and  should  continue  to  pre- 
pare, the  way  for  the  sale  of  other  American  goods  in  less  demand. 
TTie  trade  supremacy  and  recognized  superiority  of  American  un- 
bleached cotton  piece  goods  have  been  an  invaluable  asset  to  the 
increase  of  American  commerce  in  this  pait  of  the  world. 
American  Kerosene  in  the  Bed  Sea  District. 

As  may  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  imports  of  goods 
credited  to  the  United  States  would  have  been  nil  during  the  year 
1918-49  had  it  not  been  for  kerosene.    Even  so,  however,  only  176,336 

eiUons,  about  a  third  of  the  supply  normally  received  from  the 
nited  States,  is  credited  in  the  Aden  trade  and  navigation  returns. 
One  redeeming  feature  of  this  situation  is  the  fact  that  there  were 
some  direct  shipments  of  American  kerosene  to  Red  Sea  ports  which 
are  normally  supplied  through  Aden.  Figures  for  these  direct  im- 
ports at  minor  ports  in  the  district  are  not  available,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Eed  Sea  natives  consumed  their  normal  share  of 
American  kerosene  during  the  year  under  discussion.  Kerosene 
comes  next  in  importance  to  gray  piece  goods  in  the  American  trade 
with  the  Red  Sea  district,  and  the  demand  increases  each  year. 
Much  of  the  American  kerosene  used  in  the  district  is  burned  in 
American  hurricane  lanterns. 
Xarket  for  Lanndry  and  Toilet  Soap. 

The  demand  for  laundry  soap  is  increasing  in  the  Red  Sea  dis- 
trict, and  there  was  created  by  the  war  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
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the  establishing  of  American  laundry  soap  in  the  local  trade.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  soap  trade  was  monopolized  by  French  exporters, 
and  during  the  first  yeai*s  of  the  war  when  French  supplies  were 
cut  off  there  was  a  considerable  shortage.  Orders  were  placed  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  with  the  result  that  there  were 
greatly  increased  imports  from  those  two  places.  Tte  increased  im- 
l)orts  from  England  have  continued.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  from  the  average  quantity  valued  at  a  few  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  before  the  war  to  the  appreciable  total  of  3,290 
hundredweight,  valued  at  $31,429,  in  1916-17.  There  have  since  been 
no  imiwrts  of  soap  from  the  United  States.  In  the  year  under 
review,  1918-19,  there  were  imported  from  England  7,227  hundred- 
weight of  laundry  soap,  valued  at  $128,353,  and  in  addition  there 
were  imports  of  English  laundry  soap  via  Bombay  amounting  to  a 
probable  value  of  $10,000. 

French  Soap  Favored. 

The  French  soap  most  favored  before  the  war  came  in  block 
cakes  four  to  the  kilo  (a  kUo  equals  2.2046  pounds).  One  no- 
ticeable superiority  of  the  French  soap  over  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can was  that  the  cakes  of  soap  were  suflSciently  hard  so  that  they  did 
not  wear  away  too  quickly  mider  use.  The  English  soap  sold  in 
this  district  appears  to  suit  the  native  user  better  in  that  respect 
than  does  the  American,  although  the  English  soap  does  not  adhere 
to  the  formerly  established  square  shape.  The  toilet-soap  trade  of 
the  district  is  not  so  important,  amounting  to  an  average  value  of 
less  than  $10,000  per  annum.  American  perfumed  toilet  soap  of  a 
well-known  make  is  sold  in  the  district. 

American  Motor  Veliicles  and  Aocesories. 

Aden  is  the  only  political  division  in  the  district  in  which  there  is 
any  considerable  use  of  motor  cars,  and  the  care  in  use  here  are 
mostly  of  American  make^.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  Red  Sea  dis- 
trict tliere  is  not  sufficient  road  development  to  encourage  the  use 
of  motor  vehicles,  excepting  in  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea,  which 
has  more  tlian  300  miles  of  motor  roads.  Very  few  cars  are  in  use 
in  Eritrea  and  American  cars  which  might  under  present  circum- 
stances enter  that  market  in  considerable  numbers  are  handicapped 
by  the  preferential  duty  and  by  the  low  exchange  value,  as  compared' 
to  dollars,  of  the  Italian  lira  which  is  the  Eritrean  currency  unit. 
(Automobile  roads  in  the  Red  Sea  region  were  discussed  in  Com- 
merce Reports  for  Dec.  31, 1919.) 

During  the  past  few  months,  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
covered  oy  the  statistics  given  in  this  report,  there  liave  been  sev- 
eral American  motor  cars  imported  at  Aden  to  meet  the  demand 
wliich  accumulated  during  the  last  years  of  the  war  and  could  not  at 
the  time  be  met.  Many  of  the  American  cars  imported  are  of  a 
popular  make,  assembled  in  Canada.  The  Canadian-assembled  car 
is  probably  intended  more  for  India  than  for  Aden,  as  the  latter 
place  is  a  free  port,  and  the  more  favorable  customs  rate  which 
would  be  accorded  in  India  to  the  output  of  factories  in  British  ter- 
ritory is  not  such  an  important  consideration. 
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Tneks  Hot  Greatly  ITsed. 

The  use  of  motor  trucks  has  not  developed  to  an  unportant  extent, 
and  the  few  trucks  in  use  in  Aden  are  of  standard  European  makes. 
Two  light  trucks  made  by  an  American  company  which  produces 
a  very  popular  motor  car  have  recently  come  to  Aden  and  seem  to 
be  meeting  with  considerable  favor.  'They  carry  an  appreciable 
load,  and  their  light  weight  enables  them  to  run  over  sand  roads 
outside  of  Aden  on  the  desert  without  sinking  in  too  deeply,  as  would 
bo  the  case  with  the  heavier  standard  truck. 

There  are  no  first-class  repair  facilities  for  motor  vehicles  in 
Aden,  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  Qualification  on  the  part  of  the  driv- 
ers and  others  who  care  for  such  vehicles  the  life  of  the  vehicle  is 
shortened,  and  after  it  is  no  longer  new  there  is  obtained  much  less 
efficiency  than  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  motor  accessories  sold  in  Aden  are  almost  exclusively  Ameri- 
can, and  business  in  this  line  is  increasing.  One  local  firm  recently 
had  a  representative  in  the  United  Stat^  who  made  arrangeraente 
for  the  purchase  of  patented  machines  for  selling  gasoline  and  for 
tire  inflation. 

Other  Classes  of  American  Ooods  in  Aden  Xarket. 

In  addition  to  the  more  important  lines  of  American  manufac- 
tures sold  in  this  district,  discussed  under  special  headings  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  may  be  mentioned  hurricane  lanterns,  hard- 
ware, and  cutlery,  tinned  or  otherwise  preserved  provisions,  starch, 
laundry  soap,  toilet  soap  and  toilet  preparations  of  a  make  with  an 
international  sale  and  reputation,  and  ready-made  cotton  garments. 

Shipping  Connections  with  the  United  States. 

During  the  calendar  year  1919  there  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  direct  shipping  facilities  between  Aden  and  the  United 
States.  There  has  been  practically  one  steamer  a  month  from  Aden 
direct  to  New  York,  of  the  Clan,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  joint  serv- 
ices, which  afforded  prompt  shipment  for  the  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  hides  and  skins  snipped  to  the  United  States.  Outward 
from  New  York  there  have  been  several  steamers  during  the  year 
of  the  Andrew  Weir  and  Ellerman  &  Bucloiall  services,  which  nave 
brought  considerable  shipments  of  American  manufactured  goods 
to  Aden.  These  are  all  British  ships,  but  they  afford  at  present 
a  satisfactory  shipping  service  to  and  from  Aden  and  New  York. 
Freight  rates  ruling  at  the  end  of  1919  were  100  rupees  (1  rupee 
equab  about  $0.45  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange)  per  ton  of  50 
cubic  feet  for  hides  and  skins.  This  rate  is  expected  shortly  to  fall 
to  85  rupees. 
Facilities  for  Shipping  at  Eed  Sea  Forts. 

Aden  is  by  far  the  most  important  port  in  the  district.  The  har- 
bor will  accommodate  vessels  drawing  as  much  as  32  feet.  There 
are  no  wharves  or  onAys  alongside  which  ships  may  go.  Ships  tie 
up  to  buoys  in  the  narbor  and  cargo  is  discharged  into,  or  loaded 
from,  lighters.  There  is  a  customs  wharf  alongside  to  which  light- 
ers are  towed  to  discharge  or  take  on  cargo  packages. 

Massowah,  the  next  important  port  in  the  district  so  far  as  the 
number  of  ships  calling  is  concerned,  has  a  quay  alongside  which 
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ocean-going  ships,  two  at  a  time,  may  come  to  discharge  or  load 
cargo  or  passengers. 

Djibouti  has  a  good  harbor,  but  cargo  is  handled  entirely  with 
lighters  or  native  sailing  craft;  and  at  times  tlie  water  is  too  rough 
to  proceed  with  loading  or  discharging  cargo. 

At  Jiddah,  Ghizan,  Hodeidah,  and  other  Arabian  Red  Sea  ports 
steamers  must  stop  some  miles  offshore  as  the  harbors  are  poor  and 
shallow.  Cargo  is  usually  taken  to  or  from  shore  in  sailing  dhows, 
and  when  the  wind  is  strong  the  loads  taken  in  these  native  vessels 
are  usually  well  dampened  by  spray  on  the  trip  to  or  from  shore. 

At  all  other  ports  m  the  district  ships  lay  some  distiance  offshore 
and  depend  upon  small  native  craft  to  convey  cargo  to  or  from  shore. 

The  cost  of  handling  cargo  at  Red  Sea  ports  is  not  expensive  con- 
sidering the  difficulties,  but  where  cargo  is  carried  to  or  from  shore 
in  native  sailing  craft  or  lighters,  the  wear  and  tear  upon  the  pack- 
ages is  considerable  and  the  injury  resulting  from  wetting  by  salt 
spray  when  the  winds  are  strong  is  a  consideration.  On  the  other 
hand  the  lightering  methods  has  the  advantage  that  under  favorable 
conditions  both  sides  of  the  ship  can  bo  worked  at  the  same  time. 
Improved  shipping  facilities  at  the  larger  of  these  ports  arc  only  a 
matter  of  time. 
American  Ships  Calling  at  Aden — ^Nationality  of  Herohant  Vessels. 

During  the  calendar  year  1919  the  American  flag  was  seen  more 
often  in  Aden  Harbor  than  for  many  years :  there  were  15  calls  from 
vessels  flying  the  Ajiierican  flag — one  sailing  ship  and  one  steamer 
outward  bound  from  New  York,  two  steamers  bound  for  New  York, 
two  steamers  and  two  motor  schooners  plying  between  foreign  ports, 
and  eight  calls  from  steamers  of  Philippine  registry  running  between 
Manila  and  European  ports.    No  ships  operated  by  the  United  States 


Shipping  Board  called  at  Aden  during  tne  year. 
Th ... 


The  following  table^  taken  from  the  Aden  trade  and  navigation 
returns,  shows  the  nationality  and  number  of  merchant  vessels  that 
entered  the  port  of  Aden  during  1916-17,  1917-18,  and  1918-19 : 


Nationality 

19iC-lT 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Nationality 

1916-17 

17 

1 

1917-18 

1918-19 

British 

476 
51 

301 
16 
66 
34 
11 
69 
36 

323 
13 
28 
69 
3 
10 
24 

Norwo  Brian 

14 

7' 

15 

7 

Britisi)  Indian 

Russian 

1 

Grwjlc 

American 

ag 

Japanese 

54 
6 

92 
61 

All  otlier  nationalities 

Total 

24 
782 

14 

Dutch 

Krendj 

568 

500 

Italian 

a  Three  sailing  vessels. 

Exchange  Against  the  American  DoUar. 

The  currency  unit  used  in  Aden  is  the  Indian  rupee  and  it  is, 
tlierefore,  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world  where  exchange  is 
against  the  American  dollar.  The  normal  value  of  the  rupee  is 
$0.8244,  but  it  began  the  calendar  year  1919  with  an  exchange  value 
of  about  $0.37  and  ended  the  year  with  a  value  of  about  $0.45. 
While  this  circumstance  was  against  exports  from  Aden  to  tho 
United  States  and  in  favor  of  purchases  in  the  United  States  for 
import  at  Aden,  it  apparently  had  neither  effect.    Exports  to  the 
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United  States  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  and  imports 
were  apparently  not  noticeably  above  the  normal  figures. 

The  enhanced  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  has  not  resulted  in  a 
decrease  in  local  selling  prices.  In  practically  all  cases  the  local 
rupee  prices  have  increased,  thus  involving  a  double  increase  for  those 
who  B|>end  pounds  sterling  or  dollars,  one  on  account  of  exchange 
and  the  other  on  account  of  the  increased  number  of  rupees  asked. 

The  pound  sterling  has  also  fallen  to  half  its  normal  value  in 
rupees,  which  makes  it  even  more  favorable  for  local  importers  to 
purchase  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  Aden  trade  and  navigation  returns  give  values  of  imports  and 
exports  in  pounds  sterling,  and  in  preparing  the  statistical  tables 
pven  in  this  report  the  pound  has  been  convei-tcd  at  tlic  normal 
rate  of  $4.86. 
Exports  to  the  XTnited  States  Eeacli  XTnprecedented  Figure. 

The  total  value  of  articles  invoiced  at  the  Aden  consulate  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1919  was 
$7^394,477,  as  compared  with  $1,363,162  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
Aief  items  were:  Beeswax,  worth  $43,294,  as  against  $25,057  in 
»18;  civet,  worth  $12,692,  against  $18,865;  coffee,  worth  $268,794, 
against  $147,542;  gums,  worth  $48,541,  against  $610;  hides,  worth 
$1,284,095,  against  $4,609;  mother-of-pearl  shells,  worth  $48^39, 
•gainst  $19,362;  and  goat  and  sheep  skins,  worth  $5,663,168,  as 
against  $1,137,882  in  1918. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 


By  C^iuivl  General  James  A.  Smith,  Calcutta. 


The  doBtinuous  demands  on  India's  commerce  during  1918  stimu- 
lated the  export  ^ef  important  commodities  and  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  ftmtde  at  the  same  time.  [Throughout  this  report  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31  is  used,  and  not  the  calendar  year,  imless  so 
stated.]  War  has  been  the  means  of  stimulating  the  development  of 
several  important  industries  in  the  country.  Owing  to  the  shortage 
of  ocean  freights  and  trade  restrictions  India,  which  has  held  second 
place  in  the  British  Empire's  trade  next  only  after  the  United  King- 
dom, fell  to  third  place  in  1918.  [See  Commerce  Reports  for  June  3, 
1919.] 

Imdla'f  Sea-BorHe  Trade  for  Two  Tears. 

Although  the  total  sea-borne  trade  of  India  shows  a  slight  in- 
crease in  1918  compared  with  1917,  exports  declined  in  value,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  sea-borne  trade  of 
India  for  1917  and  1918  [fiscal  year  ending  March  31  used  in  all 
tables] : 


Items. 


1917 


1918 


Itoms. 


1917 


1918 


Private  merchandise. 
QoTenunent  stores. . 

Total  merchan- 
dise  


$485,449,590 
34,422,377 


$488,012,020 
45,193,503 


519,871,973 


533,200,183 


Treasure: 

Private- 
Gold 

SUver 

Government— 

Gold 

Silver 


43,084,747 
10,771,187 

129,773 
71,732,210 


04,092,000 
2,200,147 

17,000,307 
50,505,900 


Private  merchandise: 
Indian  produce. . . 
Foreign  goods  (re- 
exports)   

Qovemmeut  stores 

Total  merchan- 
•    dise 


1709, 134, 103 

26,214,214 
7:007,760 


$757,357,174 

29,58R,320 
7,591,739 


802,356,077 


794,537,233 


Total  sea-borne 
trade 


1,447,945,967 


1,471,207,830 


Total  treasure. 
Total  imports.. 


126,717,917 
045,589,890 


143,404,420 
670, 
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Importi  and  Exports  Aocording  to  Clasgei. 

The  appended  table  shows  the  value  of  India's  foreign  trade  in 
merchandise  in  1917  and  1918,  according  to  the  four  main  classes  into 
which  the  commerce  of  this  countey  is  divided : 


Items. 

1917 

ms 

Items. 

1917 

1918 

IMPORTS. 

Food,  drink,  and  to- 

l)f«CCO 

vffi,  399, 648 

32,542,934 

355,130,800 
9,376,124 

187,713,796 

31,809,715 

356,629,773 
11,869,336 

szpORTs— eontd. 
Miscellaneous  and  un- 

17,066,806 

tA  419  477 

Raw  materials  and 
prodoceaud  articles 
mainly  unmanufac- 
tured.  

Total 

760,134,103        757,167,174 

Food,  drink,  and  to- 

6,660,941 

4,628,041 

14,353,580 
571,652 

Articles    wholly    or 
mainly     manuiao- 
tured           

9,096,786 

Miscellaneous  and  un- 
classified   

Raw  materials  and 
produce  and  arti- 

<^<>S1W1V^">y""^»%TT- 

ufactured 

Total 

485,449,596 

488,012,620 

4,411,320 

Articles    whoUy    or 
mainly     yifHtiifrfiiCfc 
tured 

EXPORTS. 

184,175,288 

328,ltt,798 
249, 745, 2U 

24S>aS2,964 

20^145,675 
235,946,088 

15,238,958 
841,256 

Food,  drink,  and  to- 
bacco.  

Miscellaneous  and  un- 
dassifled 

Raw  materials  and 
produce  and  articles 
fff«l^nly^^nT^a"^fftc-- 

Total 

26,214,214 

20,588,820 

Grand  totol  (ok- 
duding  Oov- 
e  r  n  men  t 
stores) 

1,280,  T97,lttS 

' 

Articles    wholly    or 
mainly     manufiM}- 
tnred 

1,274,068,  U4 

In  1917  Government  stores  were  valued  at  $41,430,137,  in  1918  at 
$62,785,302. 

Imports  of  Xerchandiso. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  in  1918  was  $488,- 
012,620,  and  showed  an  increase  of  $2,563,024  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  value  in  1918  was  3  per  cent  higher  than  the  annual 
average  of  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  pre-war  years,  1913  and  1914,  was  the  high- 
est recorded.  The  value  of  the  import  trade  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century  was  as  follows : 


Period. 

Value. 

Period. 

Value. 

AverMc: 

19W-1904 

1254,420,620 
362,878,683 
473,186,016 
488,726,373 

Fiscal  year: 
1914  ... 

$504,524,087 
447,490,806 
428,219,563 
485,440,596 
488,012,620 

1905-1909 

1915 

1910-1914 

1916 

1915-1918 

1917 

1918 

Chief  Articles  Imported. 

As  compared  with  1917,  the  value  of  imported  cotton  manu- 
factures showed  the  largest  increase,  $11,801,876.  The  imports  of 
chemicals  increased  by  $2,570,484,  and  articles  imported  by  post 
$3447,000.  The  most  noticeable  decreases  were  in  motor  cars  and 
motor  cycles  ($4,615,064),  railway  plant  and  rolling  stock  ($3,478,- 
899),  and  kerosene  oil  ($2,595,000). 

Bengal  showed  an  increase  of  nearfy  $6,489,000,  mainly  accoimted 
for  by  cotton  manufactures.  Imports  into  Bombay  showed  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $3,244,000.    On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  de* 
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crease  of  $6,489,000  in  the  case  of  Burma,  nearly  half  of  which  was 
accounted  for  by  cotton  goods. 

The  chief  imports  into  India  during  the  1909-1914  period  and  in 
1917  and  1918  were: 


Articles. 


Average, 
1909-1914. 


1917 


1918 


Cotton  goods 

Cotton  yam 

5ing^ 

Iron  and  steel 

ICachlnery  of  all  kinds,  including  belting. 

Cbemkals,  drags,  etc 

Silk,  raw  and  manufactured 

Mineral  oil 

Hardware 

Liquors 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

FaftT. 

Provisions 

If  otor  cars  and  cycles 

Railway  plant  and  rolling  stock 


Hi 


1170, 

13, 

49, 

25, 

16, 

13, 

13, 

11, 

8, 

8, 

7; 

7, 

5, 

I 


027,075 
935,061 
702,538 
160,538 
984,085 
953,877 
066,552 
811.644 
809;987 
109,536 
498,304 
140,128 
754,474 
341,111 
610, 162 


Increased  Value  of  Cotton  Hannfactnres. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  increased  to 
$183,962,12(6  from  $172,159,250  in  1917,  and  $169,290,286  in  the  pre- 
war quinquennial  average.  This  increase  was  due  entirely  to  a  rise 
during  the  year  in  the  prices  of  cotton  goods  owing  to  a  great 
dirinkage  in  imports.  These  imports  were  37  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  total  imports  in  1918,  as  compared  with  35  per  cent  in  1917, 
and  36  per  cent  during  the  pre-war  quinquennium.  The  value  of 
the  chief  descriptions  of  cotton  imports  is  given  in  the  following 
Uble  for  the  five-year  period,  1909-1914,  and  for  1917  and  1918: 


Description. 


1909-1' 


23&V 


1917 


1918 


Twist  and  yam. 

Piece  goods: 

Gray,  unbleacbod. 

White,  bleached 

Colored,  printed,  or  dyed. 

Fents  of  all  descriptions . . 

Hosiery 

Handkerdiiefs  and  shawls — 

Thread 

Other  sorts 


112,236,976 

68,408,715 
36,347,239 
42,678,232 


3,012,688 
1,693,542 
1,171,205 
3,741,689 


113,135,961 

54,731,254 

41,506,378 

48,951,799 

2,902,706 

4,585,541 

580,086 

1,794,766 

3,970,739 


113,935,061 

59,800,525 
46,085,106 
52,382,357 
3,036,487 
3,326,090 
515,849 
2,007,918 
2,852,743 


Total. 


169,290,286 


172,159,250 


183,962,136 


As  compared  with  1917,  the  most  noticeable  increase  was  in  the 
value  of  imported  piece  goods,  which  rose  by  $13,232,338. 

Cotton  Piece- Ch>od8  Trade. 

The  main  feature  of  the  trade  in  India's  chief  import  (cotton 
piece  goods)  was  the  decrease  in  tlie  quantitjr  imported,  coupled  with 
the  large  increase  in  value.  As  compared  with  1917,  the  quantity  of 
gray  goods  imported  decreased  by  26  per  cent,  white  goods  by  15 
per  cent,  and  colored,  printed,  or  dyed  by  13  per  cent. 

Of  the  imported  gray  goods  87  per  cent  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  the  United  States  supplied  less  than  1  per  cent, 
mainly  sheetings  and  drills  and  jeans,  and  Japan  over  11  per  cent, 
mainly  longcloth,  shirtings,  sheetings,  drills,  and  jeana><-ln  wlMte 
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goods  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  nearly  99  per 
cent;  the  remainder  consisted  mainly  of  longcloth  and  shirtings 
from  the  Netherlands  and  Japan,  and  drills  and  jeans  from  the  latter 
country.  Nearly  92  per  cent  of  colored  goods  was  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  remainder  came  mainly  from  the  Nether- 
lands, 1.1  per  cent  (chiefly  dhutis  including  lungis),  Italy  sup- 
plying 1.8  per  cent,  and  Japan  4.7  per  cent  (chiefly  flannels  and  flan- 
nelettes, drills  and  jeans,  and  shirtings).  In  addition  to  these  three 
main  classes,  there  were  impoi'ts  of  fents  of  all  descriptions  which 
amounted  to  32,000,000  yards,  valued  at  $3,050,487,  as  against  nearly 
42,000,000  yards,  valued  at  $2,902,706  m  1917. 
Sugar  Imports  According  to  Countries  of  Origin. 

With  the  exception  of  cotton  manufactures,  sugar  is  India's  largest 
import,  and,  owing  to  the  war,  the  countries  of  origin  of  these 
imports  are  of  exceptional  interest.  Imports,  excluding  molasses 
and  confectionery,  according  to  the  principal  sources  of  supply  are 
shown  below  in  tons  for  the  5-year  pre-war  period,  for  1914,  1916, 
1917,  and  1918,  fiscal  year  ending  March  31  being  used  in  all  cases: 


Countries. 

Avcraee, 
1909-1»14. 

1914 

1916     . 

.      1917 

1918 

f 

Java 

Tona. 

453,000 

1,700 

128,800 

200 

4,500 

Tons. 

583,000 

2,900 

130,600 

100 

1,500 

100 

700 

74,000 

1,100 

Tons. 
415,000 
2,600 
69,400 
li;500 
13,700 
3,200 

Tons. 
377,700 
14,800 
22,900 
11  600 
5,000 
200 

Tons. 
363,700 

Strtdts  Settlements ." 

61  000 

Mauritius ^ 

Ja'>fui 

32,200 
4  500 

China  (including  HonirlEong) 

EevDt                           

4,300 
1  300 

Qermany 

1,700 

42,600 

1,000 

Austria-HunFarv 

All  other  countries 

500 

7,000 

3,700 

Total  quantity 

633,500 
$40,585,637 

803,000 
$46,356,057 

515,900 
$51,345,793 

440,100 
$47,823,096 

470,700 
$48,796,071 

Total  value 

Diminishing  Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Iron  and  steel,  India's  next  largest  import,  showed  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  year  under  review.  The  total  imports  amounted  to 
152,000  tons,  a  *  decrease  of  40  per  cent  as  compared  with  1917, 
and  of  79  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  quinquennial  aver- 
age. The  value  of  these  imports  amounted  to  $25,176,000,  a  decrease 
in  value,  notwithstanding  the  great  falling  off  in  quantity,  of  only 
13  per  cent  as  compared  with  1917.  These  imports,  with  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supplj,  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  and  in  the  pre- 
war quinquennial  period  are  stated  below : 


4' 


Years. 


Average,  1000-1914 
Fiscal  year: 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


United 
King- 
dom. 


Tons. 
443,400 

611,300 
42l,fi00 
289,400 
176,700 
70,600 


Ger- 
many. 


Tons. 
136,400 

200,100 

77,300 

0  4,600 

aOOO 


Bel- 
gium. 


Tons. 
117,600 

171,000 

«n200 

7,000 

300 


United 
States. 


Tons. 
24,500 

22,000 
31,100 
114,700 
70,700 
02,700 


other 
coun- 
tries. 


Tons. 
13,400 

13,800 
U,600 
0,000 
8,900 
12,600 


Total. 


Tons. 
735,300 

1,018,200 
008,600 
4M,000 
267,200 
162,000 


•  Imports  were  cargoes  of  prize  vessels. 
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The  diminished  imports  were  due  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
supplies,  together  with  the  resulting  high  prices  and  the  use  of  sub- 
stitutes. In  regard  to  substitutes^  corrugated  sheets,  for  example, 
which  m  the  pre-war  quinquennium  had  the  largest  tonnage,  175,500 
tons,  dropped  to  5,500  tons.  Bengal  was  hitherto  by  far  the  largest 
importer  of  this  material,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  jute  industry  up 
country  where  buying,  assorting,  and  storing  sheds  had  been  erected. 
Tea  gardens  also  use  these  sheets  for  coolie  huts  as  do  the  better- 
class  ryots  in  the  jute-producing  districts.  When  the  prices  of  cor- 
rugated sheet  iron  rose  to  a  prohibitive  level,  thatch  was  u»Bd  for 
roofing  purposes.  This  has  been  found  to  be  serviceable,  durable, 
impervious  to  rain,  and  cooler  than  corrugated  iron.  At  the  present 
time,  when  builders  in  Calcutta  are  unable  to  obtain  structural 
materials,  such  as  beams,  they  not  infrequently  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  use  disused  rails  in  place  of  girders.  Of  the  total  quantity 
of  imported  iron  and  steel,  50  per  cent  came  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  41  per  cent  from  the  United  States. 

Machinery  and  Killwork. 

Tlie  value  of  the  total  imports  of  machinery  and  millwork,  in- 
cluding belting,  in  1918  amounted  to  $16,984,085,  a  decrease  of  12  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  most  noticeable  de- 
creases were  in  jute-mill  machinery  $1,265,000,  cotton-mill  machinery 
$389,300,  electrical  machinery  $486,700,  mining  machmerjr  $324,400, 
and  tea-garden  machinery  $292,000.  Cotton-mill  machinery  was 
valued  at  $3,796,000,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied 
$3,310,000  and  Japan  nearly  $292,000,  as  against  $3,893,000  and 
$227,000,  respectively,  in  1917.  The  share  of  Bombay  in  these  im- 
ports was  over  91  per  cent.  Jute-mill  machinery  decreased  to 
$2,239,000  from  $3,504,000  in  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  main  source  of  supply,  amounted  to 
$2^11,000  and  from  Japan  to  nearly  $162,000. 

The  decrease  in  electrical  machinery  is  accounted  for  by  smaller 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  total  imports  of 
$941,000,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  $584,000  and  the  United 
States  $260,000,  as  against  $1,168,000  and  nearly  $195,000,  respec- 
tively, in  1917,  and  $1,006,000  and  $65,000,  the  pre-war  average. 
BoUers  ai-e  mainly  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
total  value  of  these  decreased  by  nearly  $292,000  from  1917  to 
$324,000  in  1918,  as  against  $1,168,000  in  1914.  The  number  of  sew- 
ing machines  imported  decreased  to  57,761  from  74,642  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  nearly  80  per  cent  and  the 
United  States  nearly  20  per  cent,  as  against  96  per  cent  and  approxi- 
mately 4  per  cent,  respectively,  in  ^1917.  Imports  of  typewriters  in- 
creased and  the  number  imported  was  8,380,  valued  at  nearly 
$519,000,  as  against  5,521  valued  at  $324,000,  in  the  previous  year. 
Practically  95  per  cent  of  these  imports  came  from  the  United  States. 
Flnctnations  In  Imports  of  Chemicals  and  Brngs. 

The  total  value  of  imported  chemicals  increased  by  45  per  cent  to 
$8,825,000.  There  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
imports  of  sodium  carbonate,  caustic  soda,  and  sulphur,  and  a  de- 
crease in  acids,  aluminous  sulphates  (including  alum),  bleaching  ma- 
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terials,  carbide  of  calcium,  and  copperas.  Sulphur  increased  to  9,800 
tons  from  nearly  9,000  tons  in  1917.  The  imports  from  Italy  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  in  freights  were  nominal,  2  tons  only  as  against 
4,700  tons  in  the  previous  year,  while  Japan  more  than  doubled  its 
exports  from  4,100  tons  to  9,500  tons.  The  quantity  of  the  imports 
of  bleaching  materials  decreased  by  over  8  per  cent  to  5,000  tons, 
while  the  value  of  these  imports  increased  21  per  cent  to  nearly 
$681,000.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  imports  of  chemicals  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  one-fifth  from  Japan.  There  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  its 
share  having  risen  to  nearly  11  per  cent 

liimenil-Oil  Shipments. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  decrease  in  the  imports  of  mineral 
oil  during  the  year  under  review  no  apology  is  necessary  for  setting 
out  the  detailed  statistics  of  imports  whidi  were  as  follows  for  the 
1909-1914  period,  for  1917  and  1918: 


Kinds. 


oS^mi. 


1900-1! 


1M7 


I»8 


Fuel  oil 

Kerosene: 

In  bulk 

In  tins 

Lubricating  oil 

Benzene,  benzol,  gasoline,  etc 

Paints,  solutions,  and  compositlonfl. 
All  other  kinds 

Total 


8,130,^000 

50,860,000 
16,049,000 
13,532,000 
131,000 
2,0d0 
2,271,000 


OalhnB. 
19,670,000 

44,260,000 

4,847,000 

18,063,000 

15,000 

2,000 

678,000 


15,309,000 

»,477,000 

4, 907;  000 

15,375,000 

366,000 


90,965,000 


88,156,000 


«2, 797,000 


These  figures  show  a  considerable  decrease  in  shipments^  which 
was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  scarcity  of  freight.  The  imports 
were  28,000,000  gallons  below  the  pre-war  average.  Kerosene,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  imported  only  to  the  extent  of  31,000,000  gallons.  The 
imports  in  the  previous  year  were  49,000,000  gallons,  and  those  in  the 
pre-war  quinquennium,  66,000,000  gallons. 

The  value  of  the  kerosene  imports  decreased  by  $2,595,000  to  $6,- 
034,000.  Prices,  however,  rose  considerably.  Had  prices  remained 
at  the  same  level  as  in  the  preceding  year,  the  value  of  the  imports 
would  have  been  $389,000  less,  and  would  have  amounted  to  $5,- 
645,000.  There  were  practically  no  imports  of  kerosene  from  Borneo 
and  the  Straits  Settlements,  while  the  imports  from  America  de- 
creased to  a  noticeable  extent.  A  feature  or  the  year's  trade  was  the 
increase  in  the  imports  of  kerosene  from  Persia,  which  were  over 
8,500,000  gallons  in  1917.  Persia  also  supplied  6,592,000  gsdlons  of 
fuel  oil  as  against  4,372,000  gallons  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
coastwise  imports  of  kerosene  froin  Burma  were  nearly  105,000,000 
gallons  as  against  107,000,000  gallons  in  1917. 

The  decrease  in  lubricating  oil  shipments  was  due  to  smaller  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  Borneo,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  the  decrease  in  fuel  oil  was  due  to  shorter  shipments  from 
Borneo.  As  noted  above,  Persia  was  able  to  offset  the  falling  off  in 
fuel  oil  to  some  extent.  The  imports  of  benzin,  benzol,  gasoline,  and 
other  motor  spirits  reached  the  record  of  866,000  gallons  as  against 
15,000  gallons  in  1917,  and  131,000  gallons,  the  pre-war  normal.    The 
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main  source  of  supply  was  Sumatra  and  a  certain  amount  was  con- 
simed  from  Egypt  where  it  had  been  stored.  The  coastwise  eicports 
of  gasoline  from  Burma  to  other  parts  of  India  amounted  to  5,188,000 
gaUons  as  against  6,631,000  gallons  in  the  preceding  year. 

Japan  and  TTnlted  States  Chief  Factors  in  Hardware  Trade. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  regard  to  the  year's  trade  in  hard- 
ware is  the  way  in  which  Japan  and  the  United  States  have  been 
steadily  taking  the  position  vacated  by  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  $8,80©,987,  a  decrease  of 
$lj275,672  or  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Of 
this  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  41  per  cent,  as  against 
59  per  cent  in  1917.  The  United  States  increased  its  share  from  18 
to  28  per  cent,  and  Japan  from  16  to  25  per  cent.  In  the  pre-war 
quinquennium,  the  share  of  these  three  countries  was  59,  6,  and  1  per 
cent,  respectively,  whUe  the  share  of  Germany  was  18  per  cent,  and 
of  Austria,  9  per  cent.  Builders'  hardware  imports  decreased  from 
$714/)00  to  $584,000,  and  agricultural  implements  from  nearly 
$454,000  to  $389,000.  Implements  and  tools  other  than  agricultural 
increased  by  $162^000  to  $1,200,000,  the  increase  being  entirely  due 
to  largter  imports  from  America. 

Enameled  ironware  receipts  decreased  slightly  to  $616,000.  Japan 
had  the  lion's  share  of  the  market  in  enameled  goods,  its  share  being 
80  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  12  per  cent.  In  the  pre- 
war quinquennium  the  shares  were,  respectively,  0.1  and  9  per  cent, 
while  nearly  89  per  cent  came  from  Austria-Hungary  and  (jermany. 
The  United  States  supplied  80  per  cent,  and  Japan  16  per  cent  of 
metal  lamps,  of  which  only  1,144,000  were  imported,  as  compared 
with  4,662,000  in  the  pre-war  year. 

The  imports  of  cutlery  were  valued  at  $519,000,  $32,400  more  than 
in  the  preceding  j^ear.  In  the  pre-war  quinquennium  48  per  cent 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  the  year  under  review  the  per- 
centage had  fallen  to  43.  The  share  of  Japan  and  the  United  States 
increased.  Electroplated  ware,  which  is  imported  mainly  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  decreased  to  $96,000  from  $148,000  in  1917. 

Paper  and  Pasteboard. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  paper  and  pasteboard  was  only  slightly 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  were  valued  at  $7,498,- 
304,  as  against  $7,559,621  in  1917,  and  $4,122,574,  the  pre-war 
quinquennial  average.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  diversion  of 
trade,  especially  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  English  paper 
manufacturer  has,  by  force  of  circumstances,  found  it  impossible  to 
supply  markets  abroad.  The  share,  therefore,  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  decreased  to  26  per  cent  from  47  per  cent  in  the  preceding 
year  and  58  per  cent  in  the  pre-war  quinquennium.  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  (which  had  one-fourth  of  the  total  pre-war  im- 
ports) left  a  gap  that  Japan,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  to  a  less  extent 
the  United  States  have  attempted  to  nil.  The  share  of  Japan  was 
almost  double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
total  imports.  A  few  years  ago  the  imports  of  printing  paper  from 
Japan  were  valued  at  $8.44  only,  while  in  the  year  under  review  at 
over  $308,000. 

The  imports  of  printing  paper  decreased  from  16,000  tons  to 
9*500  tons  in  the  vear  under  review.     The  principal  countries  of 
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supply,  the  United  Kingdom,  Norw^,  Sweden^  and  the  United 
States,  curtailed  their  supplies,  while  Japan  increased  its  shipments 
from  nearly  550  tons  in  1917  to  1,300  tons  in  1918.  The  value  of 
the  imports  of  writing  paper  and  envelopes  decreased  to  nearly 
$1,298,000  from  $1,719,000  in  1917,  and  this  was  more  than  ac- 
counted for  by  tlie  shrinkage  in  the  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom. The  imports  of  packing  paper  decreased  in  quantity  by  47 
per  cent  to  1,900  tons.  Almost  all  the  exporting  countries  reduced 
their  supplies. 

Other  kinds  of  imported  paper  including  paper  manufactures 
amounted  to  9,600  tons  agamst  13,000  tons  m  1917  and  25,000 
tons,  the  pre-war  quinquennial  average.  As  in  the  previous  vear 
the  largest  quantity  was  received  from  Japan  and  the  imports  from 
that  country  amounted  to  2,500  tons  as  against  4.700  tons  in  1917. 

The  imports  of  wood  pulp  amounted  to  3,600  tons  as  against 
8.400  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  Japan  sent  2,100  tons  as  against 
175  tons  sent  for  the  first  time  in  1917,  and  Sweden  900  tons, 
while  500  tons  of  pulp  came  for  the  first  time  fi'om  Canada.  These 
imports  from  Canada  were  shown  in  the  trade  accounts  as  imports 
from  China,  the  country  of  consignment  and  not  that  of  origin. 
During  the  year  under  review  the  mills  were  using  more  of  the  raw 
materials  available  in  India  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  ^  No  rags 
or  other  materials  for  making  paper  were  imported. 

The  production  'f  the  Indian  paper  mills  amounted  to  31,860 
tons,  aknost  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  as  against  26,450 
tons,  the  pre-war  quinquennial  average. 

Increased  Shipments  of  Provisions  from  Australia. 

The  value  of  imported  provisions  decreased  36  per  cent  to  $5,- 
754,474.  The  pre-war  quinquennial  average  was  $6,654,128.  If  the 
prices  had  been  on  the  same  level  as  in  1917  the  value  would  have 
been  $5,256,000,  the  increase  in  prices,  however,  being  set  off  by  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  trade*  Canned  and  bot- 
tled provisions  ace  ounted  for  28  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  farina- 
ceous and  patent  foods  (tapioca,  etc.)  27  per  cent,  and  condensed  or 
preserved  milk  20  per  cent. 

Imports  of  biscuits  were  only  5  per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared 
with  19  per  cent  in  the  previous  year  and  18  per  cent,  the  pre-war 
normal.  Australia's  share  in  this  trade  rose  to  52  per  cent  ironi  16 
per  cent  in  1917  and  5  per  cent,  the  pre-war  average.  Australia 
also\considerably  increased  its  supplies  of  bacon  and  hams,  cheese, 
and  canned  and  bottled  provisions.  Other  provisions,  such  as  jams 
and  jellies,  cocoa  and  chocolate,  and  condensed  and  preserved  milk 
show  a  decrease  in  quantity.  Total  imports  of  jams  and  jellies  de- 
creased more  than  52  per  cent  to  13,400  hundreaweight.  The  share 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  trade  declined  to  6  per  cent  from  97 
per  cent,  the  pre-war  normal,  while  Australia  increased  its  share  to 
89  per  cent  from  2  per  cent. 

The  imports  of  condensed  and  preserved  milk  amounted  to  55,700 
hundredweight,  a  decrease  of  29  per  cent  as  compared  with  1917, 
and  of  46  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  1909-1914  average.  The 
United  Kingdom  supplied  13,600  hundredweight,  the  United  States 
17,500  hundredweight,  and  the  Netherlands  1,500  hundredweight,  as 
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against  61,000  hundredweight,  812  hundredweight,  and  22,000  hun- 
diredweight,  resj>ectively,  in  the  pre-war  quinquennium.  The  imports 
of  condensed  milk  from  Australia  increased  to  over  9,600  hundred- 
weight from  1,000  hundredweight  in  1917.  The  important  pro- 
vision imports  are  set  out  below  for  the  years  under  consideration : 


Provisions. 


Average, 
1914. 


1917 


1918 


Farinaoeoas  and  patent  foods. . 
Canned  and  bottled  provisians. 

Biscuits  and  oakes 

Miik,  condensed  and  preserved 

Jams  and  jdllies 

Baeons  and  hams 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Cheese 


Hundred- 

freight. 

255,900 

86,100 

72,900 

103,300 

17,400 

14,500 

4,600 

11,700 


Hundred- 
weight. 
238,900 
136,100 
83,800 
78,000 
28,000 
13,000 
8,300 
7,800 


Hundred- 
weight. 
211,300 
81,800 
16,300 
55,700 
13,400 
4,900 
2,700 
7,100 


Embargo  Cuts  Down  Ko tor- Car  Imports. 

The  number  of  motor  cars  imported  decreased  73  per  cent  on  ac- 
count of  the  embargo  on  the  import  of  motor  cars,  motor  cycles,  and 
parts  thereof.  The  prohibition  was  introduced  in  December,  1916, 
on  two  grounds,  (1)  to  check  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
gasoline  in  India,  and  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  for  military  re- 
quirements, and  (2)  to  set  free  tonnage  urgently  required  for  more 
necessaiy  commodities.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
cars  imported  since  1914  and  the  chief  countries  of  origin : 


Years. 


United 
King- 
dom. 


United 

States. 


All  other 
coun- 
tries. 


Total. 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917. 
1918. 


Number. 

1,669 

1,350 

787 

480 

39 


Nuniber. 

868 

510 

2,136 

4,169 

1,222 


Number. 
343 
145 
198 
120 
21 


Number. 
2,850 
2,  Of  6 
3,121 
4, 7- 8 
1,282 


The  United  States  supplied  95  per  cent  of  the  total  number  im- 
ported in  1918  as  against  87  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  Only  39 
cars  came  from  England  in  1918,  as  against  489  in  the  previous  year, 
and  1,669  in  1914.  The  number  of  motor  cycles  imported  was  only 
265,  valued  at  $65,000,  as  against  1,675,  worth  $389,000,  in  1917.  The 
United  States  supplied  176  of  the  total  number  and  the  United 
Kingdom  76,  as  against  526  and  1,125,  respectively,  in  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  motor  cars  registered  in  India  at  the  end  of 
March,  1918,  was  18,680,  while  the  number  of  motor  cycles  was 
9,082. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  tires  for  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles 
increased  29  per  cent  to  nearly  $1,947,000,  while  the  number  de- 
creased from  98,800  to  94,700.  There  was  an  increase  in  number  and 
value  in  the  imports  of  tubes  for  motor  tires.  The  number  increased 
to  89,200  from  80,600  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  value  to  $472,000 
from  $310,000. 

X5e726' — 20— 63a 2 
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Bzport-Trade  Returns  Satisfaotory. 

Owing  to  the  copious  monsoon  of  1917  and  an  insistent  demand 
for  articles  of  national  importance  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  the  ex- 
port trade  of  1918  was  satisfactory  despite  the  scarcity  of  tonnage. 
The  value  of  the  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  was  $767,357,li4:. 
This  was  0.2  per  cent  below  the  value  of  the  previous  year,  but  6 
per  cent  above  the  annual  average  of  the  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war.  The  value  was  the  highest  ever  recorded,  with  the 
exception  of  1913  and  1914  and  the  preceding  year,  1917,  The  export 
trade  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  is  given  below  (the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31  is  used  in  all  export  trade  statistics  also) : 


Years. 

Value. 

Yean. 

Value. 

Average: 

1900-1904 

$393,570,077 
62r>,  002,907 
712,131,167 
703,825,673 

Fiscal  year: 

1914 

1792,260,900 

1906-1909 

1915 

509,315,013 
024,631,497 

1910-1914 

1910 

1915-1918 

1917 

700,18^103 
767,35f,m 

1918 

The  significant  feature  of  the  returns  are:  (1)  The  large  increase 
of  62  per  cent  or  over  $58,398,000  in  the  value  of  food  grains  ex- 
ported; (2)  the  increase  in  the  vahie  of  raw  cotton  and  manufac- 
tured jute  which  rose  $21,270,174  and  $3,795,870,  respectively;  (8) 
the  large  decrease  in  raw  jute,  a  decrease  of  60  per  cent  or  $31,924,- 
240  as  compared  with  the  exports  of  the  previous  year;  (4)  impor- 
tant decreases  in  seeds  (about  $25,955,000 J  and  in  raw  hides  and 
skins  (approximately  $19,4GG,000).  India's  six  chief  exports  are, 
in  order  of  importance:  Cotton,  raw  and  manufactured;  grain, 
pulse,  and  flour;  jute,  raw  and  manufactured;  tea;  liides  and  slrins, 
raw  and  tanned ;  seeds. 

Cotton  Exports  Establish  New  Eecord. 

The  total  value  of  raw  cotton  exported  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $138,394,825,  and  that  of  cotton  manufactures  to  $43^61,562. 
The  combined  value  was  the  highest  recorded  and  amounted  to 
$181,656,387,  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  and  of  25  per  cent  over  the  quinquennial  average  1909- 
1914.  The  increase  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  high  range  of 
prices  of  raw  cotton.    The  figures  are  as  follows : 


Years. 

Cotton,  raw. 

Cotton  manu- 
factures, in- 
cluding twist. 

TotaL 

Averace:  1909-1914 

«107, 005,898 

117,124,651 
138,394,825 

187,003,020 

44,261,143 
48,261,502 

I144,908»818 
161,888,703 

Fiscal  year: 

1917 

1918 

Principal  Consumers  of  Baw  Cotton. 

The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  exported  in  1918  was  866,410  ton&  or 
2,046,800  bales  of  400  pounds  each.  It  was  18  per  cent  below  tiiat 
of  the  preceding  year  in  tonnage  and  15  per  cent  below  the  pre-war 
quinquennial  average.    Before  the  war  6  per  cent  went  to  the  Brit- 
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ish  Empire,  nearly  70  per  cent  to  the  Allies^  of  which  Japan  took 
42  per  cent,  and  22  per  cent  to  enemy  countries.  In  the  year  under 
review  more  than  16  per  cent  went  to  the  British  Empire  and  83 
per  cent  to  the  Allies,  of  which  Japan  took  71  per  cent.  Almost 
all  the  principal  consumers  of  Indian  cotton  did  less  trade  than  usual 
in  raw  cotton  with  India  during  the  year,  except  the  United  King- 
dom, which  took  38  per  cent  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Japan  imports,  as  a  rule,  60  per  cent  of  its  requirements  from  India, 
30  per  cent  from  America,  and  5  per  cent  each  from  Egypt  and 
China.  The  other  principal  consumers  of  Indian  cotton,  Italy, 
France,  China,  and  Spain,  also  took  smaller  quantities,  the  decrease 
being  noticeable  in  regard  to  Spain. 

The  yield  of  the  1916-17  crop  was  estimated  at  4,489,000  bales  of 
400  pounds  each,  while  the  sum  of  the  net  exports  and  internal  con- 
sumption was  4,670,000  bales.  The  1917-18  crop  was  estimated  to 
field  4,035,000  bales,  or  10  per  cent  less  than  the  previous  crop, 
'rices  rose  to  a  very  high  level.  The  wholesale  price  of  Broach  cot- 
ton per  candy  of  784  pounds  at  Bombay  was  $134.64  at  the  beginning 
of  tne  year,  and  it  soared  to  $226.45  in  March,  1918,  which  is  to  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  unhealthy  speculation.  The  average  of  the 
year  was  $164.49,  as  against  $112.25  in  1917  and  $98.30,  the  pre-war 
average. 

Cotton  ICaiiTifactTires  and  Yarn. 

The  production  and  export  of  Indian  manufactures  of  cotton  were 
much  above  the  average,  although  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
previous  year  was  not  reached  in  exports,  presumably  owing  to  the 
check  consumers  placed  on  their  purchases  by  reason  of  the  grow- 
ing cost  of  cloth  which  had  necessarily  to  be  manufactured  from 
more  expensive  raw  staple. 

The  production  of  yarn  in  Indian  mills  decreased,  as  already 
noted,  to  661,000,000  pounds  from  681,000,000  pounds  in  1917.  This 
was  accompanied  by  a  depression  in  the  export  trade. 

The  total  quantity  exported  was  122,000,000  pounds,  a  decrease 
of  28  per  cent  as  compared  with  1917,  and  of  37  per  cent  with  the 
pre-war  average.  China,  the  principal  market  of  Indian  twist,  took 
84  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  but  the  quantity  exported  to  that 
country  decreased  nearly  42,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  1917. 
This  was  much  below  the  pre-war  normal.  The  fact  may  bo  ascribed 
to  the  comparatively  cheaper  cost  of  Japanese  yam  which  has  for 
some  years  thoroughly  established  itseli  in  China.  As  compared 
with  tne  preceding  year  the  exports  to  E^pt  and  Siam  inci-eased, 
while  those  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  decreased.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted 
to  over  $24,627,000,  with  prices  much  higher. 

Exports  of  Indian-made  piece  goods  were  more  than  double  the 
pre-war  average,  shipments  amounting  to  over  189,000,000  yards,  or 
more  than  13  per  cent  of  the  quantity  imported  from  Lancashire. 
These  exports  were,  however,  28  per  cent  below  those  of  the  previous 
year.  Piece  goods  accounted  for  95  per  cent,  or  $17,967,767  out  of 
a  total  export  of  cotton  goods  valued  at  $18,720,000.  Prices  were 
higher  than  those  in  the  previous  year,  and  thcro  was  an  increase 
of  $3,887,767  due  to  higher  prices.    The  average  exports  for  the  half 
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decade,  1909-1914,  (fiscal  years)  and  exports  for  the  [fiscal]  years 
1917  and  1918  were: 


Kinds. 


Average, 


1917 


1918 


Gray 

White 

Colored 

Total  quantity 
Total  value. . . . 


Yvdt. 
47,414,000 
422,000 
43,384,000 


Yardt. 
157,119,000 

1,048,000 
104,778,000 


Yvdt, 
76,378,000 
3,433,000 
110,839,000 


90,220,000 
80,779,085 


263,845.000 
817,766,618 


489,450,000 
•17,967,767 


Orain»  Palse,  and  Tloar  Shiprntnts. 

The  quantity  of  food  grains  exported  showed  an  increase  of  68  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year,  and  2  per  cent  above  the  1909-1914  aver- 
age. Largo  inci*eases  took  place  in  the  consignments  of  wheat,  gram, 
barley,  pulse,  and  maize.  The  details  of  the  exports  are  shown  in  Oiq 
appended  table : 


Kinds. 


Average, 
1900-1914. 


1917 


1918 


Rice: 

Notin  the  husk. 

In  the  husk 

Flour 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Barley 

Gram 

Pulse 

Jawar  and  be^ra 

Maiie 

All  other  kinds 

Total  quantity 
Total  value.,.. 


Totu. 

3,397,900 

41  fiOO 

200 

1,308,000 

65,000 

236,800 

132,000 

158,900 

41,100 

(«) 

49,400 


TWM. 

1,589,000 

50,800 

100 

748,900 

70,200 

909,500 

38,200 

167,000 

36,300 

24,900 

2,000 


Tom, 

1,989,400 

35,300 

100 

1,464,400 

71,600 

358,700 

327,100 

329,700 

15,300 

91,000 

1,300 


4,410,900 
8148,626,479 


3,937,800 
8114,334,467 


4,513,700 
8174,  on,  570 


o  Included  with  "All  other  kinds.** 


Food  grains  bought  by  the  Government  and  shipped  on  Govern- 
ment or  chartei-ed  vessels  are  not  included  iu  these  exports.  The 
value  of  the  total  exports  increased  by  52  per  cent  to  $174,091,000.  but 
had  the  level  of  prices  of  1917  prevailed  the  value  would  have  oeen 
higher. 

Foreign  Exports  of  Siee. 

Eice  exported  abroad  in  1918  amounted  to  1,939,400  tons,  and  was 
22  per  cent  above  that  of  the  preceding  year  but  19  per  cent  below 
the  pre-war  normal.  The  value  of  the  exports  increased  by  11  per 
cent  to  $67,030,198,  although  prices  were  lower  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  overseas  exports,  m  tons,  are  given  below,  showing  the 
amount  shipped  from  the  three  leading  ports  and  the  total  from  all 
ports,  but  excluding  the  coastwise  exports  to  India  : 


Years. 


From 
Burma. 


From 
Beng&l. 


From 
Madras. 


From  all  ports. 


qi^my.   Total  Tatee, 


*i 


Average,  1909-1914 
Fiscal  vear: 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Tons. 
1,814,000 

1,835,000 
1,115,000 
945,000 
1,187,000 
1,499,400 


Tom. 
374,000 

327,000 
170,000 
75,000 
(V4,000 
71,000 


Tons. 
121,000 

155,000 
183,000 
239,000 
184,000 
173,000 


Torn. 
2,398,000 

3,420,000 
1,638,000 
1,340,000 
1,689,000 
1,939,400 


$83,267,437 

85,648,^4 
55,183,868 
40,003,388 
6O,984»808 
<080,198 
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Burma  had  77  per  cent  of  the  export  business  and  increased  its 
shipments  by  26  per  cent.  Nearly  86,000  tons  of  rice  were  exported 
on  military  account  of  which  71,000  tons  were  sliipped  from  Burma. 
According  to  the  rice  commissioner,  in  Burma  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  there  still  remained  roughlj  1,000,000  tons  available  for  ox- 
port,  whereas  prices  of  paddv  and  rice  were  two-thirds  of  the  prices 
on  the  corresponding  date  of  1916,  and  20  per  cent  below  the  prices 
current  in  1914,  the  previous  lowest  rates  within  the  last  10  years. 
The  position,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  freight  at  this  period,  was  ex- 
tremely critical.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  Koyal  Conunis- 
sion  on  Wheat  Supplies  to  buy  the  Allies'  requirements  of  rice  esti- 
mated at  100,000  tons  monthly  from  Burma,  and  this  caused  an  ap- 
preciable rise  in  the  paddy  market. 

Again  at  the  end  of  January  the  Eoyal  CSommission  placed  further 
extensive  contracts  up  to  Jun&-July  shipments.  Only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  1917-18  crop  remained  unmarketed  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  1918.  The  exports  from  Bengal  were  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
pre-war  average  although  slightly  above  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Shipments  from  Madras  decreased,  as  compared  with  1917,  while 
those  from  Bombay  and  Sind  increased. 

Before  the  war  M  per  cent  of  the  exports  went  to  the  British  Em- 
pire, 10  per  cent  to  the  Allies,  22  per  cent  to  enemy  countries,  and  the 
remainder  (24  per  cent)  to  neutrals.  In  the  year  under  review  70 
per  cent  went  to  the  British  Empire,  15  per  cent  to  the  Allies,  and  15 
per  cent  to  other  countries.  The  most  interesting  feature  oi  the  di- 
rection of  the  trade  was  the  increase  in  the  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  which  for  the  first  time  had  the  largest  share  of  the  trade, 
26  per  cent,  as  against  7  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average. 

Shipments  to  Ceylon  were  slightly  less  than  in  1017  while  those  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  increased  14  per  cent. 
Coastwise  Shipments  for  33  Years. 

The  coastwise  exports  of  rice  and  paddy  from  Burma  to  Bengal 
and  other  parts  of  India  during  1918  and  in  the  preceding  33  years 
are  set  out  below : 


Ycaw. 


18B&-1904 

ig(».1914 
TbOBlywr: 

1»16 

1916 

W17 

ins 


Rice. 


Tb 
Bengal. 


Tons. 
3,100 
65,400 
190,800 
129,000 

590,300 
639,900 
612,900 
282,800 


Toother 
parts  of 
India. 


Ton». 

34,700 
305,500 
263,400 
253,800 

316,300 
316,200 
356,300 
218,200 


Total. 


Toni. 

37,800 
370,900 
454,200 
383,400 

906,800 
966,100 
809,200 
501000 


Paddy. 


To 
BengaL 


Tons. 
6,100 
16,600 
60,700 
32,300 

124,800 
138,700 
75,300 
18,800 


Toother 
parts  of 
India. 


Tom. 
49,000 
87,800 
155,100 
182,100 

191,100 
137,100 
83,400 
25,500 


Total. 


Tons. 
55,100 
104,400 
215,800 
214,400 

815,900 
275,800 
158,700 
44,300 


Eegnlationi  €k»yemlng  the  Sale  of  Wheat. 

The  wheat  harvest  of  1917  was  the  best  on  record  and  exports  were 
nearly  double  those  of  the  previous  year,  amounting  to  1,454,000 
tons  which  exceeded  the  pre-war  average  by  11  per  cent.  The  quan- 
tity of  wheat  exported  on  military  account  in  1918,  whicli  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  figures,  was  over  25,600  tons,  of  wkrch  1^,500^ 
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tons  were  shipped  from  Karachi  and  9,100  tons  from  Bombay.  Ac- 
cording to  the  wheat  commissioner,  the  total  amount  of  wheat  bought 
for  export  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Commission  during  1918  was 
1,578,385  tons,  of  which  1,173,891  tons  were  bought  at  Karachi,  275,- 
566  tons  at  Bombay,  and  128,928  tons  at  Calcutta.  The  amounts 
drawn  from  the  various  Provinces  were  814,038  tons  from  the  Pun- 
jab, 457,427  tons  from  the  United  Provinces,  92,544  tons  from  the 
Central  Provinces,  57,888  tons  from  Sind,  41.854  tons  from  Central 
India,  15,000  tons  from  Bombay,  18.218  tons  irom  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
2,422  tons  from  Bengal,  1,088  tons  rrom  Bajputana,  and  82,817  tons 
from  other  Provinces  (Central  Provinces  and  Central  In(Ua). 
[With  the  exception  of  80,000  tons  of  Punjab  wheat,  all  the  pur- 
chases came  from  the  crop  of  1916-17. 

The  exports  abroad  were  worth  $61,64B,000  as  against  $29,690,000 
the  previous  year.  IVom  November  1, 1916,  the  Koyal  Wheat  Com- 
misaon  assumed  control^  but  in  February^  1917,  the  direct  purchas- 
ing by  the  Royal  Commission  was  discontmued  and  the  wheat  com- 
missioner reassumed  complete  control  over  buying  operations  in  this 
country  on  its  behalf. 
Jute  and  Jute  Xanufaotures. 

Exports  of  raw  jute  were  worth  $20,925,950  and  of  manufactured 
jute,  $138,987,240  in  1918.  The  combined  value  amounted  to  $169,- 
913,190,  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  but  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  over  the  pre-war  avefragc.  The 
value  was  21  per  cent  of  tne  total  value  of  the  exports  of  India 
merchandise  as  compared  with  24  per  cent  in  the  pre?ceding  year,  and 
19  per  cent  the  pre-war  average.  Tlie  decrease  compared  with  the 
preceding  year  was  due  entirely  to  the  decrease  in  exports  of  raw  jute. 

There  has  been  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  production  of  manu- 
factured jute  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  Bengsu  accounted  for  over 
99  per  cent  of  jute  exports. 

Eaw  Jute  Shipmeuts. 

Kaw  jute  exported  amounted  to  278,100  tons,  the  lowest  on  record 
since  1878.  The  exports  were  prohibited  to  all  destinations  except 
under  a  license  granted  by  the  chief  customs  officer  at  the  place  of 
export.  There  was  a  fall  in  quantity  of  48  per  cent  as  compared  with, 
the  previous  year,  and  of  63  per  cent  with  the  pre-war  quinquennial 
average.  The  value  of  the  exports  decreased  60  per  cent  to  $20,925,- 
950,  resulting  partly  from  lower  prices.  The  table  below  shows  the 
exports  of  raw  jute  to  the  more  important  destinations  during  tho 
1909-1914  period,  1917,  and  1918: 

DoettDAtlozis. 


United  Kingdom 

other  parts  of  tho  Britiah  Empire 

Total  British  Empire 

United  States 

Franco 

Italy 

Braril 

Jajpan 

other  AUles 

Total  AUies 


BRITISH  INDIA. 
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DestinaUons. 

t^S^U. 

1917 

1918 

Rf^n..    ,,    

Tom. 
21,800 
164,400 
44,600 

goo 

Toni. 
37,700 

Tom. 
34,800 

Crermany. 

A  nutri  a^^ingi^ry  - 

AU  other  coimtHes. 

3,700 

2,100 

Totnl  othf>r  countries -  - , .  - 

231,700 

41,400 

36,900 

Grand  total  quantity 

764,400 
173,034,200 

639,800 
$52,850,190 

278,100 
S20,925,950 

Grand  total  value...'. 

In  the  pre-war  period,  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  went 
to  the  British  Empire,  of  which  39  per  cent  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  30  per  cent  to  the  Allies,  27  per  cent  to  enemy  countries, 
and  the  remainder  to  other  countries.  In  the  year  under  review,  25 
per  cent  went  to  the  British  Empire,  of  which  over  24  per  cent 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  62  per  cent  to  the  Allies,  and  13  per 
cent  to  other  coimtries,  mainly  to  Spain.  The  importation  of  raw 
jute  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  prohibited,  except  under  license, 
from  February  23,  1917,  and  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  only  67,800  tons  in  the  year  under  review  as  against 
260,000  tons  in  the  previous  year,  and  301,900  tons  the  pre-war  quin- 
quennial average.  More  than  one-third  of  the  total  quantity  ex- 
ported went  to  the  United  States,  which  took  the  lead  for  the  first 
time  with  94,000  tons.  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  took  less,  while 
Brazil  and  Japan  imported  greater  (quantities  than  in  1917.  The 
yield  of  the  crop  in  1917  as  estimated  m  the  forecast  was  7  per  cent 
above  that  of  the  previous  year,  viz,  1,594,000  tons,  or  8,929,000  bales. 

XiU  Gonsamption  for  Six  Years. 

The  table  below  shows  the  increase  in  the  mill  consumption  of  raw 
jute  since  1913: 


Years. 

Mill  con- 
sumption, 
July-June. 

Actual 
exports, 
July- 
June. 

Years. 

Mill  con- 
sumption, 
July-June. 

Actual 
exports 
July- 
June. 

1913 

Bale$. 
4,435,000 
4,374,000 
4,944,000 

Bale$. 
4,966,000 
4,310,000 
3,(M6,000 

1916 

Bales. 
5,770,000 
5,678,000 
6,447,000 

Bal4i. 
3,157,000 
2,840,000 
1,752,000 

1914 

1917 

1913 : 

1918 

During  the  season  1916-17  the  mills  consumed  twice  as  much  jute 
as  was  exported  from  India.  The  mill  consumption  in  1917-18  was 
5,447,000  bales  and  exports  (July,  1917,  to  June,  1918)  were  over 
1,700,000  bales.  Mills  at  the  present  time  are  consuming  three  times 
as  much  jute  as  is  being  cxjKjrted.  In  pre-war  times  the  proportion 
was  about  half  and  half.  According  to  the  report  of  the  depart- 
mental committee  on  the  textile  trades  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  is  manufactured  in  the 
British  Empire  and  Allied  countries,  12  per  cent  in  enemy  countries, 
and  8  per  cent  in  neutral  countries.  Calcutta  exports  60  per  cent 
of  its  production,  an  amount  which  constitutes  52|  per  cent  of 
the  world's  output  of  jute  goods.  Dundee  exports  40  per  cent  of 
the  output  of  the  United  Kingdom,  e<}uivalent  to  12i  per  cent  of  the 
world's  production. 
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gkipmeats  of  C^rnmy  Cloth  and  Ba9»— -OoTernmeat  Ord^s. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  jute  trade  in  1918  was  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  raanuf  actured  aiticle.  The  value  of  the  exports,  not- 
withstanding the  decrease  in  the  quantities  shipped,  rose  by  2  per 
cent  to  $138,997^298,  a  figure  more  than  double  the  average  value  of 
the  exports  in  the  1909-1914  period.  The  detailed  figures  are  set 
out  in  the  appended  table : 


Kinds. 

Avonge.  IQO^mi. 

1217 

191S 

Quantity. 

Valqc. 

QwmtJttx. 

VtilM. 

Qjumttty. 

Valm. 

Bims. tons.. 

5Sior*khids,*do."i.*.* 

•  325,700 

a  275, 200 

•  4,200 

|30,4«7,5W 

34,000,916 

325,082 

464,700 

318,500 

5,400 

•60,2iO,8H 

65:202  990 

763,010 

406,900 

807,100 

6;500 

063;801 

Total 

•  605,100 

65,603,532 

788,600 

185,196,866 

719,500 

138,997,208 

•  Flgimts  of  export  durise  1^^    Pro^wv  averaco  flcarai  not  avaUable. 

The  increase  in  value  was  more  tJian  accounted  for  by  an  in- 
crease of  $9,651,891  in  the  value  of  gunnv  cloth  exported,  which 
amounted  to  $74,854,881,  an  increase  of  $11,427,881  on  account  of 
higher  prices.  Prices  for  ready  delivery  oi  the  standard  hessian 
cloth  40-inch  lOi-ounce  incroasea  from  $4.38  in  July,  1914,  to  $19,14 
per  100  yards  in  March,  1918,  but  the  prices  for  forward  delivery 
were  all  along  considerably  lower  than  for  ready  delivery.  ^ 

Of  the  principal  countries  importing  gunny  bags,  the  United 
Kinj^om,  Australia,  France,  China,  and  Cnile  took  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  there  were  practically  no  exports  to  Russia,  but 
there  were  larger  exports  to  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Japan. 
Egypt,  and  South  Africa.  The  United  Kingdom  took  two-fifths  ot 
the  total  number  of  bags  exported.  Shipments  of  gunny  cloth  to 
the  United  States,  France,  and  Canada  increased,  but  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Russia,  and  the 
Argentine.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  quantity  of  gunny  cloth  ex- 
ported went  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  magnitude  of  Government  orders 
since  the  Government  placed  such  orders  in  the  market : 


Years. 

Qovonmient  orders  placod. 

Shipments  on   GovemmeDt 
account. 

Dags. 

aoth. 

Bogs. 

OoUi. 

1916 

Number. 
272,000,000 
403,000,000 
498,000,000 

Yardi, 

41,000,000 
148,000,000 
367,000,000 

Numher. 
297,000,000 
885,000,000 
391,000,000 

85,000,000 
135,000,000 

1917 

1918 

»5, 000,000 

TotaL 

1,173,000,000 

455,000,000 

1,073,000,000 

875,00(^000 

The  coastwise  exports  from  Bengal  were  chiefly  gumxy  bags.  In  1918,    m^ 
84,000,000  bags  were  exported  as  against  35,000,000  m  the  previous 
year,  97  per  cent  going  to  Burma  and  2  per  cent  to  Madras. 

Strong  Position  of  Jntc  Mills. 

There  were  76  mills  at  work  with  40,639  looms  and  834,065  spin- 
dles.  The  number  of  persons  employed  was  266,038.    Ia>the  pre-war 
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T^ar  1914,  64  mills  with  86,060  looms  and  744,289  spindles  were  in 
operation.  Difficulties  with  freight  and  exchange  prevented  free 
exports  of  jute  manufactures,  with  the  result  that  the  Bengal  mills 
work^  only  five  days  per  week  instead  of  six  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  £he  period  under  review.  From  January,  however,  to  the 
end  of  the  [fiscal]  year  under  review  thev  resumed  full-time  working. 
Statistical  returns  made  from  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  publish^ 
accoimts  of  tiie  majority  of  the  companies  operating  in  India  show 
that  the  mills  have  been  unusually  prosperous  since  the  war,  despite 
trade  restrictions,  higher  wages,  and  other  increased  costs  of  pro- 
duction. 

Tea  Tradt. 

The  trade  in  tea  during  1918  was  of  compelling  interest.  The 
(juantity  exported  was  the  highest  on  record,  359,000,000  pounds,  an 
increase  of  23  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  and  35  per  cent  above 
the  pre-war  average.  The  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  $57,- 
327,000.  The  average  price  realized  in  Calcutta  at  the  auction  sales 
during  1918  was  $0.15  per  pound,  as  against  $0.17  in  1917,  and  was 
the  lowest  since  1913.  The  estimated  outturn  in  India  in  1917,  based 
on  returns  received  in  the  Statistics  Department,  was  370,000,000 
pounds  as  against  368,000,000  pounds  in  the  previous  season. 

Govemaient  Parohases  of  Hides  and  Skint. 

During  1918  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  exports  of 
raw  hides,  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  tanned  hides,  and  a  falling 
off  in  the  exports  of  raw  and  tanned  skins.  The  quantity  of  raw 
hides  diipped  was  less  than  one-half  that  of  1917  and  only  42  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war  average.  Exports  of  cowhides  amounted  to 
15,879  tons,  valued  at  $7,527,000,  bemg  45  per  cent  of  the  preceding 
year's  exports  of  29,082  tons,  valued  at  $16,222,000.  The  export 
of  raw  cowhides  was  largely  under  Government  control,  the  quality 
suitable  for  army  leather,  after  meeting  the  requirements  of  Indian 
tanners,  being  purchased  for  the  British  and  Italian  Governments. 
The  decline  in  exports  is  accoimted  for  partly  by  the  great  increase 
in  the  tanning  of  cowhides  in  India  for  army  purposes,  and  partly 
try  the  greater  scarcity  and  cost  of  freight,  which  limited  the  shipping 
of  inferior  qualities  of  hides. 

Government  control,  which  included  a  prohibition  of  export  on 
private  account  of  wei|[hts  suitable  for  army  work,  accounts  also 
for  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  trade  and  the  decrease  in  the 
exports  to  the  United  States,  which  took  500  tons  only  as  against 
10,400  tons  in  1917.  The  largest  exports  were  to  Italy,  7,600  tons 
(7  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year).  The  United  Kingdom , 
came  next  with  7,400  tons  as  against  5,300  tons  in  1917  and  700  tons 
in  the  pre-war  year  1914. 

Exports  of  raw  buffalo  hides  in  1918  (4,245  tons  valued  at 
^,076,000)  were  32  per  cent  of  those  of  1917  (13,055  tons  valued 
at  $6,586,000).  The  decline  was  due  principally  to  freight  diflS- 
culties  and  the  weakness  of  the  United  States  market.  There  has, 
however,  also  been  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  buffalo  hides 
tanned  in  India,  particularly  at  Cawnpore,  for  soles  of  army  boots 
and  for  equipment.  The  United  States  was,  as  usual,  the  biggest 
buyer,  but  it  took  only  2,741  tons  as  against  10,786  tons  in  1917. 
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The  United  Kingdom  was  second  with  1,429  tons  as  against  1,871 

tons  in  1917. 

Trade  in  Raw  Skins,  etc. 

Kaw  skins  exported  decreased  in  quantity  by  21  per  cent  to  22,400 
tons  for  1918,  due  largely  to  smaller  exports  to  the  United  States, 
which  took  80  per  cent  of  the  quantity  exported  as  against  87  per 
cent  in  the  previous  year.  The  remainder  was  shipped  chiefly  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  which  took  2,600  tons  and  1,000  tons, 
respectively,  as  against  2,100  tons  and  300  tons  in  the  preceding  year. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  shipments  of  raw  sldns  consisted  of  goatskins. 

Exports  of  tanned  hides  increased  13  per  cent  to  over  18,300  tons 
and  were  double  the  pre-war  quinquennial  average.  Almost  the 
entire  quantity  was  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Nearly  95 
per  cent  of  the  exports  were  tanned  cowhides,  the  d&ipments  of  which 
increased  in  the  year  under  review  to  17,300  tons  irom  14,300  tons 
in  the  previous  year  and  7,900  tons  in  the  pre-war  year  1914.  The 
statistics  of  exports  given  do  not  fully  represent  the  increase  in  hide 
tanning  during  the  year,  since  large  stocli  were  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Madras  and  Bombay  at  the  close  of  the  year  awaiting  facili- 
ties for  export,  and  in  addition  about  40,000  hides  monthly  were 
supplied  from  Bombay  tanneries  to  Cawnpore  for  army  work  in 
India.  Owing  to  reduced  imports  of  leather  and  leather  manu- 
factures a  much  larger  quantity  of  hides  is  being  tanned  for  local 
consumption. 

An  important  development  in  the  leather  industry  has  been  the 
increased  use  by  southern  India  tanneries  of  the  best-class  hides 
from  northern  India  which  used  to  be  exported  to  Germany  and 
Austria.  This  movement  can  be  seen  from  the  following  figures, 
which  show  the  imports  by  rail  of  raw  hides  into  southern  from 
northern  India :  To  Madras  Presidency — 1909-1914,  annual  average, 
700  tons;  1916,  1,500  tons;  1917,  3,300  tons;  1918,  5,600  tons;  to 
Bombay  Presidency — 1909-1914,  annual  average,  600  tons;  1916, 
1,900  tons;  1917,  2,700  tons;  1918,  4,700  tons. 

Exports  of  tanned  skins  amounted  to  1,700  tons,  a  decrease  of  79 
per  cent  as  compared  with  1917,  and  of  75  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  pre-war  average.  The  United  Kingdom  took  1,200  tons  and  the 
United  States  400  tons,  as  against  5,500  tons  and  2,300  tons,  respec- 
tively, in  1917.  The  decrease  can  be  accoimted  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment prohibition  of  skin  tanning  and  export  in  April,  1917,  which 
was  imposed  to  preserve  stocks  of  tanning  bark  for  tanners  of  hides 
and  to  utilize  the  full  capacity  of  southern  Indian  tanneries  in  the 
tanning  of  hides  for  the  British  War  Office. 

High  Freight  Eates  Bednoe  Oil-Seeds  Exports. 

Outstanding  features  of  the  trade  in  oil  seeds  in  1918  were  the  re- 
markable fall  in  the  exports,  which  were  the  lowest  on  record  since 
1880,  and  the  large  increase  in  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  trade  as  compared  with  1917  and  with  the  pre-war  average.  The 
value  of  these  exports  amounted  to  $26,668,000.  Of  the  total  quantity 
exported,  linseed  was  32  per  cent  of  the  total,  groundnuts  25  per  cent, 
castor  21  per  cent,  and  rape  and  sesnmuiu  together  16  per  cent.  The 
shipments  of  linseed,  146,100  tonf^,  were  63  per  cent  below  those  of 
the  preceding*  year,  and  61  per  (cnt  below  the  pre-war  average; 
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over  three-fourths  of  the  total  exports  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
jvhich  reduced  its  demands  nearly  two-thirds,  Australia  was  the 
second  largest  purchaser  of  Indian  linseed  in  1918.  France  and  Italy 
reduced  their  imports. 

Groundnuts  were  shipped  to  the  extent  of  115,300  tons,  a  decrease 
of  22  per  cent  as  compared  with  1917.  France  took  38,800  tons,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  quantity  shipped  in  the  previous  year,  while 
the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  fix)m  16,500  tons  to 
18,000  tons.  The  pre-war  average  exports  were  nearly  2.000  tons. 
These  seeds  being  very  light  can  be  shipped,  especially  in  tnese  days 
of  high  freights,  with  ores  at  favorable  rates.  Nearly  51,000  tons 
of  groundnuts  were  shipped  to  the  Straits  ^Settlements;  most  of 
these  exports  were  for  reexport  to  America  and  Hongkong,  to  the 
latter  place  owing  to  the  failure  of  CShinese  crops.  The  Straits  Set- 
tlements also  consumed  greatly  increased  quantities  for  oil  crushing. 

Exports  of  castor  seed  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  to 
67,000  tons  from  39,000  tons  in  1*17  and  the  total  shipments  to  all 
countries  increased  6  per  cent.  Shipments  of  sesamum  were  much 
reduced,  being  less  than  one-fifth  of  those  in  1917.  France  was  the 
largest  purchaser,  with  4,600  tonsj  while  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom were  reduced  to  an  appreciable  extent  As  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  purchaser  of  rapeseed. 
Hie  shipments  to  English  ports,  however,  were  reduced  59  per  cent 
to  37,000  tons.  Exports  oi  rapeseed  to  Japan  increased  and  ship- 
ments to  France  and  Italy  ffill  off.  The  quantity  of  copra  exported 
was  less  than  one-fifth  of  thepre-war  average  and  the  Principal  pur- 
chasers were  the  United  BLingdom  and  France,  (jharmany  nad 
formerly  the  largest  share  in  this  trade.  Cottonseed  exports  in  the 
year  were  insignificant  and  the  decrease  is  due  to  several  factors, 
riz,  the  smaller  crop,  tne  fact  that  this  seed  is  extensively  used  in 
India  for  cattle  feeding,  and  the  low  oil  value  of  the  s^  which 
tends  to  prohibit  its  being  carried  in  times  of  phenomenally  high 
freights. 

Bombay  shipped  59  per  cent  of  the  total  oil-seed  exports  as  against 
65  per  cent  in  the  previous  year,  Madras  over  19  per  cent  against  11 

rjr  cent,  Calcutta  14  per  cent  against  12  per  cent,  and  Karachi  nearly 
per  cent  against  12  per  cent. 
Greater  Consumption  of  Baw  Wool  in  India. 

The  exports  abroad  of  raw  wool  in  1918,  excluding  reexports, 
amounted  to  nearly  48,000,000  pounds,  a  decrease  of  13  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1917,  and  of  22  per  cent  as  comparea  with  the 
pre-war  average.  The  decrease  was  due  to  the  greater  consumption 
of  Indian  wool  in  the  country  both  by  woolen  mills  and  by  hand-loom 
lireavers  engaged  in  th6  manufacture  of  blankets  and  other  army 
material.  The  consignments  xrerc  made  entirely  to  the  United  King- 
dom, and  were  worth  $13,204,000.  Higher  prices  prevailed.  Nearly 
•  84  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  shipped  was  exported  from  Bombay 
and  36  per  cent  from  Karachi.  The  exports  from  Calcutta  were  neg- 
ligible owing  to  the  prohibitio'n  regarding:  Tibetan  wool. 

The  exports  of  woolen  carpets  oecreasod  by  $454,000  to  $487,000, 
this  being  about  two-thirds  of  the  valir^  of  the  pre-war  average  ex- 
ports. The  imports  of  foreign  wool  by  sea  were  2,051,000  pounds, 
a  decrease  of  35  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  pre vioi^vear^i Persia 
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supplied  86  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  Maskat  Territory  and 
Trucial  Oman  7  per  cent,  and  Victoria  4  per  cent. 

Other  Articles  Exported. 

Of  the  other  exports  not  analyzed  in  this  report,  the  more  im- 
portant are  enumerated  below  for  the  1909-1914  period,  for  1917,  and 
1918  (fiscal  year  ending  March  31  is  used  as  heretofore) : 


Articles. 


Average 
190&-1914. 

1917. 

$7,142,400 

$9,094,516 

3,200,210 

4,069,043 

(a) 

3,408,172 

2,2SJ,010 

4,588,514 

32,319,074 

6,801,745 

"05 

53,979 

2,         »4 

76,676 

2,         ^42 

18,734 

1,         H8 

40,322 

1,          159 

99,162 

2,          S33 

53,518 

4,         W7 

93,498 

1,          L92 

24,394 

1           ^42 

50,775 

2,          139 

27,270 

1,          89 

03,801 

2,          01 

72,831 

2,          »57 

08,974 

lOlS. 


Loc 

Metals  and  ores: 


Wolfram.. 

other  .... 

Opium 

Dyes: 

Indigo 

other.... 
Oils. 


Rubber 

I'arafDn  wax. 

Spices 

Coffee.. 


Saltpeter 

Mica 

Uomp,  raw 

JTovisions  and  oilman's  stores. 

Coal  and  coke 

Articles  exported  by  post , 


$12,256,442 

2,779,420 
3,625,292 
3,242,711 
7,811,381 

S7,666 
53,571 
S2,678 
S7,499 
DO,  888 
42,812 
21,947 
79,022 
99,536 
77,298 
83,037 
75,396 
49,380 


a  Included  In  "Other  metals  and  ores." 
Shellac  Beqnired  for  Munitions  Purposes — Metals  and  Ores. 

Under  a  scheme  introduced  in  January,  1917,  to  provide  the  British 
Government  with  the  shellac  required  for  munitions  purposes,  of 
.suitable  quality,  and  at  a  fixed  price,  shippers  guaranteed  to  the 
Government  suitable  shellac  in  quantities  representing  20  per  cent 
of  their  shipments  on  private  account,  and  at  a  fixed  f .  o.  b.  price  of 
$13.63  per  maund  (82iJ  pounds).  This  has  secured  adequate  sup- 
plies for  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  The  total  quantity  exported 
fell  from  324,300  hundredweight  in  the  previous  year  to  289,700 
liundredweight  in  1918.  The  value  of  the  exports,  however,  rose  to 
$12,256,442.  The  declared  value  per  hundredweight  rose  to  $40.23 
from  $25.63  in  1917.  Of  the  total  quantity  72  per  cent  was  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  18  per  cent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  5'per 
cent  to  Japan. 

Manganese  ore  accounted  for  95  per  cent  of  the  total  ore  cxports. 
The  shipments  decreased  by  nearly  one-third  to  433,300  tons.  About 
72  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  remainder  to  France,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Italy.  Al- 
most all  the  wolfram  ore  exported  (4,782  tons)  was  shipped  from 
Burma  with  the  exception  of  88  tons  from  Bengal.  The  United 
Kingdom  took  the  total  quantity  shipped. 

Exports  of  chrome  iron  ore  mcreased  to  nearly  15,000  tons  from 
6,000  tons  in  1917  and  3,500  tons,  the  pre-war  average.  The  United 
Kingdom  took  nearly  82  per  cent  and  the  remainder  went  to  Italy 
and  Japan.  Pig-iron  exports  amounted  to  49,800  tons  or  less  than 
one-half  of  the  quantity  shipped  in  the  previous  year.  Nearly  four- 
fifths  went  to  Japan  and  the  remainder  mainly  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Hongkong. 
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The  production  of  iron  and  steel  at  the  two  premier  works,  the 
Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Works  and  the  Bengal  Iron  and  Steel  Works, 
was  781,200  tons,  as  compared  with  630,000  tons  in  1917,  and  805,000 
tons  in  1914.  The  production  in  1918  consisted  mainly  of  pig  iron, 
251,000  tons,  steel,  174,000  tons,  and  blooms  and  billets,  149,000  tons. 
Shipments  of  pig  lead  from  Burma,  mainly  to  Ceylon  and  the 
United  Kin^om,  increased  2  per  cent  to  10,600  tons.  Exports  of 
lead,  coastwise,  from  Burma  to  other  parts  of  India  amounted  to 
5,800  tons  in  1918,  as  against  2,900  tons  in  the  preceding  year. 

Xndiffo  Production^— Fluctuations  in  Oil  Trade. 

The  total  production  of  indigo  in  1918  was  88,800  hundredweight 
as  against  95,700  hundredweight  in  the  previous  year.  Exports 
amounted  to  31,100  hundredweight,  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  but  these  were  more  than  double  the 
S re-war  average.  The  United  Kingdom  considerably  increased  its 
emands  of  Indian  indigo  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  imported 
30,600  hundredweight  in  1916  as  against  8,400  hundredweight  be- 
fore- the  war,  but  mere  has  been  a  rapid  falling  off  during  wie  last 
two  years  and  only  5,500  hundredweight  were  exported  from  India 
in  1918.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  development  of  the  synthetic 
color  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  first  time  the  United 
States  took  the  largest  quantity,  13,000  hundredweight.  Japan  also 
increased  its  demands  from  500  hundredweight  in  1917  to  2,800 
hundredweight,  and  Persia  from  2,400  to  2,600  lumdred weight.  Ship- 
ments to  Egypt  decreased.  The  average  declared  value  decreased 
from  $200.18*per  hundredweight  in  1917  to  $159,62  in  1918. 

Exports  of  coconut  and  castor  oils  increased,  and  shipments  of 
gasoline  and  benzin  declined.  Over  2,000,000  gallons  of  castor  oil, 
nearly  double  the  pre-war  average,  were  exported  and  more  than 
half  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exports  of  coconut  oil  ex- 
ceeded 3,000,000  gallons,  about  80  per  cent  being  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  ^ 

The  most  important  mineral  oil  exported  was  dangerous  petroleum 
flashing  below  76°  F.  (benzin,  benzol,  gasoline,  and  other  motor 
spirits).  Exports  decreased  to  18,935,000  gallons,  from  24,638,000 
gallons  in  1917.  The  shipments  were  entirely  from  Burma  to  the 
United  Kingdom  (80  per  cent),  and  to  Egypt  and  Italy.  The  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  in  India  including  Burma  during  the  calendar 
}rear  1917  was  estimated,  from  returns  received,  at  2^,000,000  gal- 
ons.  Nearly  132,000,000  gallons  of  kerosene  and  83,000,000  gallons 
of  gasoline  and  benzin  were  made  during  the  year  in  India.  The  ex- 
ports of  gasoline  coastwise  from  Burma  to  other  pai*ts  of  India  were 
5,188,000  gallons  as  against  6,631,000  gallons  in  1917. 
Xioa-Ezport  Trade  Restrloted — Coal  and  Coke. 

Owing  to  its  excellent  insulating  properties,  Indian  mica  was  con- 
siderably in  demand  for  munitions  purposes.  A  scheme  of  purchase 
on  Government  account  was  brought  into  force  in  June,  1916.  Ship- 
ments on  private  account  were  still  freely  permitted,  purchases  on 
Government  account  being  confiued  to  stocks  unreasonably  withheld 
from  the  market.  Government  assistance  is  also  given,  where  neces- 
sary, for  the  development  of  areas  hitherto  untouched  or  not  yet 
scientifically  developed.    The  shipments  increased  in  1918  to  nearly 
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3,300  tons,  valued  at  $2,799,530,  from  3,000  tons  in  the  previous  year, 
and  2,500  tons  the  pre-war  average.  The  entire  quantity  was  ex* 
ported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  order  to  insure  adequate  sup- 
lies  to  the  British  Government,  exports  to  destinations  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  prohibited  since  September,  1916,  and  all 
possible  steps  have  been  taken  to  encourage  production  and  shipment. 
The  exports  abroad  of  coal  amounted  to  nearljr  256,000  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  69  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  ex- 
ports were  almost  entirely  from  Bengal.  These  figures  do  not  repre- 
sent the  total  quantity  of  Indian  coal  exported,  as  coal  bought  by 
the  Government  and  shipped  on  Government  or  chartered  vessels  is 
not  recorded  in  the  trade  returns.  Exports  of  coke  were  nearly  500 
tons  or  one-sixth  of  those  of  the  previous  year.  Owing  to  freight 
difficulties  the  coastwise  exports  from  Bengal  decreased  to  221,000 
tons  from  501,000  tons  in  1917.  Burma  received  91  per  cent  of  these 
exports.  The  quantity  sent  by  rail  and  river  from  Bengal  and  Bihar 
and  Orissa  in  1918  amounted  to  11,000,000  tons.  The  exports  of 
bunker  coal  were  1,922,000  tons  as  against  1,241,000  tons  in  1917. 
The  production  in  1917  (calendar  year)  was  estimated  at  18,213,000 
tons,  as  against  17,254,000  tons  in  1916  (calendar  year). 

India's  Trade  Diverted  into  Hew  Channels. 

The  direction  of  trade  in  the  year  under  review  is  of  imusual  in- 
terest as  it  shows  the  effect  of  the  war  in  increasing  the  trade  of 
India  with  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1918,  the  share  of  the  British  Empire  rose  to  57  per  cent 
from  53  per  cent  in  the  pre-war  quinquennium,  while  that  of  foreim 
countries  decreased  from  47  to  43  per  cent.  Over  11  per  cent  of  tbe 
total  trade  of  India  in  the  pre-war  period  was  with  enemy  countries, 
and  this  has  now  been  taken  by  the  British  Empire,  by  Japan,  and  by 
the  United  States. 

In  imports,  the  share  of  the  British  Empire  decreased  from  a 
pre-war  normal  of  70  per  cent  to  64  per  cent  in  1918.  This  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  producing  capacity  of  which  was  confined  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
to  commodities  of  national  importance.  The  share  of  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  Allies  increased,  while  that  of 
neutrals,  although  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  exceeded  the 
pre-war  average.  In  the  pre-war  period,  enemy  countries  had  9  per 
cent  of  the  import  trade  of  India ;  their  place  has  been  taken  mainly 
by  Japan  and  to  a  less  extent  by  the  United  States.  Before  the  war 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  glass  and  glassware,  synthetic  dyes, 
hardware,  machinery  and  millwork,  paper  and  pasteboard,  building 
and  engineering  materials,  and  colored  cotton  piece  goods  were 
largely  imported  from  enemy  countries.  In  the  year  under  review 
most  of  these  commodities  came  from  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

There  has  also  been  an  important  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
export  trade  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  the  pre-war  period,  the 
total  share  of  foreign  countries  was  58  per  cent.  Enemy  countries 
took  nearly  14  per  cent  of  the  exports,  chiefly  raw  materials  for  their 
industries;  for  example,  27  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  raw  jute,  21 
per  cent  of  raw  cotton,  15  per  cent  of  oilseeds,  and  37  per  cent  of 
ra\y  hides  and  skins.  In  the  year  under  review,  the  share  of  tho 
British  Empire  in  the  export  trade  has  risen  to  52  per  cent  from 
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nearly  42  per  cent  in  the  pre-war  period.  The  place  of  enemy 
countries  has  been  taken  mainly  by  the  British  Empire.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  value  of  import  and  export  trade  in  mer- 
chandise with  the  British  Empire  and  foreign  countries  during 
1917  and  1918  [fiscal  year  ending  March  31  used  in  all  following 
tables] : 


Coantrics. 


niroRTs  noM— 

United  Kingdom 

8trtiits  Settlements 

Ceylon 

HcBCkong 

Xtottias 

Aden  And  dependencies. 

East  AMcan  protector- 
ate (Including  Zanzi- 
bar)  

Aualralia 

Other  countries 

Total  trom  British 
Empire 

Japan 

United  States 

Java 

China 

lUly 

France 

Peraia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Turkey,  Astatic 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Belgium , 

All  other  countries 

Total  flrom  foreign 
countries 

Grand    total   im- 
ports 


1294,708,447 
'l3,6W,8e9 
4,029,462 
S«aO,4QO 
2,676,676 
2,296,968 


2,321,320 
3,153,492 
3,645,008 


1917 


1266,298,381 
n[7,023,Ol7 
7,«»,866 
4,879,850 
3,618,479 
3,216,757 


2,944,232 

2,805,668 
5,601,342 


319,146,070 


43, 
35, 

1' 
8' 
< 
2, 

I 
3, 
2, 


10, 


166,304,628 


486,449,696 


1918 


312,677,492 


59,249,G3S 

88,328,564 

38,013,232 

6,725,503 

6,747,337 

5,289,885 

3,576,877 

2,520,847 

2,112,061 

1,995,265 

1,902,802 

423,386 

204,392 

34,066 

19,466 

9,192,817 


175,335,128 


488,012,680 


GoanHies. 


BZPORTS,  INCLUDtNO  RE- 
EXPORTS, TO— 


United  Kingdom.. 

Egypt 

Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements 

Australia 

Hongkong 

Canada 

Aden  and  dependencies. 

East  Atrican  protector- 
ate  (including  Zanzi- 
bar)  

Other  countries 


1263,082,129 

10,409,443 
94,143,364 
20,784,822 
15,684,729 
14,628,099 
4,715,639 
8,555,307 


Total   to    British 
Empire 


United  States 

Japan 

Franco 

Italy 

Persia 

China 

Turkey,  Asiatic 

Java 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Indo-China 

Chile 

Spain 

Russia 

Netherlands 

All  other  countries.. 


Total    to    foreign 
countries 396,412,118 


1917 


6,350,782 
20,731,290 


1291,322,239 
79,976,060 
32,435,223 
22,4M,832 
17,840,589 
13,718,663 
7,533,342 
7,392,214 


4,433,382 
26,021, 175 


398,93rt,  304 


Grand    total    e 
ports 705,348,317 


1918 


413,097,719 


110, 

28, 
27, 

.'!: 
I. 

5. 
4, 
2, 
2, 

27 


160,537 
829,070 
03.5,907 
703,383 
699  461 
210, 180 
665,000 
754,834 
788,768 
092,858 
877,482 
632,908 
789,839 
389,452 
253,058 
445, 438 


373,847,775 


786,945,494 


India's  trade  with  the  Allies  outside  the  British  Empire  was  32 
per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  and  the  value  amounted  to  approximately 
$408,786,000,  as  against  $418,519,000  in  the  previous  year,  and  $308,- 
211,667  the  pre-war  average.  The  decrease  as  compared  with  1917 
was  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  decrease  in  the  trade  with 
France  and  Russia. 

Decline  in  Trade  with  TTnited  Kingdom. 

In  general  import  and  export  trade  of  India  with  the  United 
Kingdom  shows  decreases  in  1918  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
practically  all  items  sharing  in  this  decrease.  The  following  table 
gives  this  trade  in  detail : 


Articles. 


niFOftTS. 


Apparel ., 

Arms,  ammunition,  etc.. 
Belting  for  machinery . . . 
Books  and  printed  matter 


1917 


S2, 209, 391 
1,036,565 
1,674,076 
1,372,353 


1918 


11,893,069 

822,438 

2,481,915 

1,474,550 


Articles. 


niPORTs— contd. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Building  materials.. 
Carriages  and  carts. 
Chemicals,  etc. 


1917 


11,459,950 

2,287,255 

233,592 

4^,989 
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Articles. 


IMPORTS— contd. 


Coal  and  coke,  etc. ...... 

Cotton,  and  manflbko- 
tiires  of: 

Twist  and  yam 

Piece  goods- 
Gray 

White 

Colored,  etc 

Other  manufiactiires.. 

Cutlery 

Cycles  and  parts 

DruRs  and  medicines 

Dyeing  and  tanning  sub- 
stances  

Earthenvrare  and  porco- 

lain 

Flax  manuCactures 

Glass  and  glassware 

Haberdashery  and  mill- 

inery 

TIardware 

Instruments,  apparatus, 

.etc 

Ivory 

Jewolry,etc 

Jute  manufactures 

Leather,  including  hides, 

tanned,  etc 

Liquors: 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter. 

Spirit 

Winc3 

Machinery  and  miUwork. 
Metals: 

Copper 

Iron 

Iron  and  St  eel 

Lead 

Steel 

Other 

Motor  cars  and  motor  cy- 
cles, etc 

Oils,  mineral 

Oils,  vegetable,  animal, 

etc 

Paints  and  colors 

l^aper  and  pasteboard- . . 

Polishes 

Pro\i"4ion3 

Railway  plant,  etc 

Rubber  manufactures. 
Including  tires,  etc 

Salt : 

Ships,  parts  of 

Silk  manufactures,  in- 
cluding yams,  etc 

Soap 

Starch  and  farina 

Stationery 

Sugar 

Tallow 

Tea  chests 

Tobacco 

Toys  and  requisites  for 
games 

Umbrellas 

Woolen  manufactures.  In- 
cluding yams,  etc.. 

All  other  articles 


Total  imports 284, 792, 447 


1917 


172,997 


11,158,885 


2,034,197 
1,552,414 

300,689 

890,670 
3,075,628 

340,656 
1,630,278 

656,977 

554,781 
1,776,273 
3,647,678 

394,186 
418,619 

5,270,420 
11,640,667 


1918 


182,731 


11,115,086 


48,319,479 

40,679,073 

41,277,653 

7,825,332 

277,390 

640,181 

3,428,384 

61,020,386 

46,234,117 

46,810,864 

7  446,745 

223,859 

579,113 

1,722,742 

1,138,761 

1,902,802 

729,975 
1,956,333 
1,090,090 

627,778 

1,138,761 

963,667 

1,966,066 
6,951,730 

1,686,479 
3,645,009 

4,112,193 
462,317 
136,262 
929,501 

2,311,587 

452,584 

87,698 

423,385 

1,031,-698 

900,302 

1,197,159 

3,294,621 

549,914 

15,601,999 

841,905 

4,048,928 

472,050 

10,054,189 

744,576 
2,092,695 
16,869,666 

822,439 
1,708,141 
1,231,225 

160,695 
1,187,426 
9,475,075 
515,849 
739,708 
642,378 

1,927,134 
1,026,832 

506,116 
666,978 

569,380 
2,686,308 
3,691,477 

496,383 
5,995,528 
4,710,772 

403,919 
1,970,932 
2,009,864 

496,383 
1,401,*552 
1,513,482 

2,262,923 
525,582 
095,909 

428,252 

3,460,349 

14,599 

1,265,290 

218,993 

ISO.Olil 

1,318,821 

6,041,094 


457,451 

6,214,521 
11,183,217 


265,292,381 


Articles. 


EXPORTS. 


Barley 

Bran  and  pollards 

Bristles  and  fibers 

Coffee 

Coir,  and  numubctures 

of. 

Cotton,    and   manufac- 
tures of: 

Raw 

Twist  and  yam 

Other  manufactures . 
Drugs,  medicbios,  etc. . . . 
Dyomg  and  tanning  sub- 
stances: 

Cutch  and  gambier. . 

Indigo 

Myrobalans 

Gram 

Hemp,  raw  (chiefly  sunn) 
Hides  and  skins: 

Raw 

Dressed  or  tanned . . 

Horn  and  horn  meal 

Jute: 

Raw 

Gunny  bags 

Gunny  cloth 

Lac 

Manures 

Manganese  ore 

Metals  and  ores,  n.  e.  s.. 

Mica 

Oils 

Poraflin  wox , 

Provisions  and  oilman's 

stores 

Pulse 

Rice  (not  in  the  husk). . . 

Rubber  (raw) 

Saltpeter 

Seeds: 

Castor 

Cotton 

Linseed 

Rape 

Copra 

Other 

Bilk,  raw 

Spices 

Sugar 

Tea 

Wheat 

Wood  (mainly  teak). . 

Wool,  raw 

Wool,  manufactures  of.. 
All  other  articles 


Total,  Indian  produce. 
Exports  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise: 
Anpr.rd    (including 
Doots  and  shoes). . . 

Wool,  raw 

Other  articles 


C  rand  total  exports. 


1917 


$6,306,964 

048,968 

428,262 

1,221,492 

1,588,479 


8,715,901 
340,665 
201,393 
861,637 


233,592 

3,896,817 

1,657,280 

92,464 

4,778,903 

5,265,653 

25,811,916 

160,605 

34,366 
)1,625 
16,677 
90,363 
32,257 
S8,308 
M,389 
E)0,424 
87,557 
16,771 

525,582 
4,701,039 
10,389,978 
3,696,343 
2,978,298 

1,975,799 

934,368 

18,225,043 

4,126,792 

389,320 

2,5S8,978 

204,393 

681,310 

4,S67 

42,197,421 

16,679,863 

1,606,212 

12,497,172 

433,118 

5,608,878 


256,617,281 

126,529 
3,328,688 
2,929,633 


262,932,129 


1018 


S428,262 

19,486 

452,685 

423,385 

983,033 


19,900,639 
136,282 
111,030 
166,481 


116,708 
1,086,230 
1,367,488 


2,116,027 

8,063,028 

10,062,061 

131,308 

5,310,085 
10,774,431 
4,020,765 
2,204,621 


1,873,602 
4,370,117- 
2,708,237 
3,664,741 
688,176 

462,318 
7,046,692 
15,100,749 
3,284,837 
2,606,711 

3,348,152 


8,842,299 
1,722,741 

287,658 
1,42-5,884 
1,065,230 

919,768 


41,535,578 
3,430,882 
467,451 
13,222,281 
29,199 
4,068,395 


195,414,308 


29,199 
3,398,817 
2,481,915 


201,322,230 


Conspicuous  Increase  in  Commerce  with  Japan. 

A  most  interestiiiff  fact  in  connection  with  Japan's  trade  with 
India  is  the  remarkable  increase  that  has  taken  phice  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  total  trade  of  .Japan  in  1918  exceeded  that 
with  any  other  countiy  except  the  United  Kingdom.    The  value  of 
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imports  from  the  former  country  was  400  per  cent  above  the  pre-war 
qum^uennial  average  and  exports  103  per  cent  above.  Imports 
snowing  the  most  prominent  increases  are  cotton  piece  goods,  nard- 
ware,  matches,  silk  manufactures,  and  tea  chests;  the  exports  show- 
ing important  increases  are  raw  cotton,  jute  manufactures,  and  rice. 
The  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  and  exported  are  as 
follows  for  1917  and  1918 : 


Artides. 


DCFomrs. 


Mb,  bMT,  and  porter 

Appar»l 

Brass,  bronxp,  etc , 

BrosbM  and  brooms 

Battnns  of  all  sorts 

Oamphor...* 

CaoMat..... 

Cbemicats 

Cool,  coke,  etc 

o3k&,  and  Twnniifartorea 
ot: 

Hrtsierjr., , 

Plfoe  goods 

Yam.Trrr: 

Otker  mBmCMtnref . . 


JBarttMoware 


bin 

yumltnre 


and  porce- 


and  cabinet- 


Qltss  and  glosswe: 

BanKlefl 

Beads  and  fa'se  pearis. 
Brn'e6a]idphiaTs...r' 
Fnuials,  f(IoM6,  ete. . , 
other 

Haberdashery  and  milli- 


Hardware 

Instrmnents,  etc.. 
Iron  or  steel 


Machinery  and  mill  work . . 

Matches 

Paints  and  painters'  ma- 

t^riijs 

I^aper  and  pasteboiird! ! '. 
Provisions  and  oilman's 

stores 

Bobber  manniaetares 

ffllk,  raw 


m? 


W»,8M 

666,978 

642,378 

92,4(3 

618.046 

793,239 

340,655 

1,051,164 

4,867 

340,665 


4,136,525 
7,888,597 
1,722,741 
1,066,030 
m,fi90 

MS,  040 

77,864 

1,1^560 
447,718 
472,050 
381,990 
520,716 

841,904 
1,620.544 
399,063 
282,257 
107,063 
433,119 
2,939,366 

102,197 
963,667 

116,796 
207,668 
87,507 


1918 


$705,643 
666,909 

1,440,484 
121,fi62 
389,320 

1,075,497 
189,798 

1,806,472 


1,810,338 


2,973,432 

10,604,104 

2,601,174 

515,840 

160,882 

407,184 

m,g3o 

984,868 
679,114 
817;  572 
645,048 
866,287 

820,716 

2,214,257 

1,503,748 

1,104,605 

87,597 

662,111 
6,550,309 

399,053 
1,907,688 

180,061 
186,289 
121,662 


Articles. 


IMP0KT9— continued. 

Silk  manufactures,  includ- 
ing yam,  etc 

Roap 

Spices,  ginper 

Starch  and  (arina 

Stationery  (excluding  pa- 
per)  

Sugar  (16  Dutch  standard 
and  above) 

Tea  chests 

Toilet  reaulsites 

Toirs  ana  reqnieiteB  for 

gt^fn^w^ 

Umbrella  flttfaigs 

Wood,  timber 

Wood,  manufactures  of . . . 
Woolen  manufactures  (in- 
cluding yam) 

AU  other  artioles. 


Total  imports.. 

XXPOBTS. 


Cotton,  raw 

Hides  and  skins,  tannsd 

or  dressed 

Jute  manubctures 

Manures 

Rice  (not  in  the  husk) 

Putee 

Irr  n  and  steel 

i  Oi'cake 

Opium 

Paraflln  wax 

Jute,  raw 

All  other  airtldes 


Total,  Indian  prcd- 

uoe : 

Foreign  merchandise 


Grand  total  exports. 


1917 


$4,657,240 
72,998 
102,196 

77,864 

545,048 

1,333,  CI 
326,056 
150,861 

645,048 
257,925 
832,171 
111,929 

802,973 
1,844,403 


43,258,819 


84,297,613 

550,648 

1,100,668 

155,728 

9,733 

223,850 

1,226,358 

311,456 

773,774 

768,907 

384,453 

1,465,063 


91,276,074 
384,463. 


91,660,527 


1918 


85,173,000 

87,607 

141,129 

481,783 

496,383 

1,109,562 
214,126 

389,320 
243,825 
«13,179 
801,723 

442,851 
4,166,980 


60,2^,688 


90,821,648 

107,063 

2,842,086 
131,306 

1,104,696 
649,914 
744,576 

•  121,662 
953,834 
83>,172 
635,316 

2,885,835 


110,630,145 
190,525 


110,828,070 


Importt  aad  Exports  from  United  States. 

The  United  States  also  has  increased  its  trade  with  India  since  the 
war,  although  to  a  less  extent  than  Japan.  Export  trade  in  the 
year  under  review  shows  a  slight  falling  off  compared  with  the  pre- 
tious  year,  but  imports  feom  the  United  States  increased  in  value, 
particularly  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  and  provisions  and  oilman's 
stores,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table: 


Artides. 


1917 


1918 


Artides. 


1«17 


1018 


iMPOafs. 

Gbemiciris 

ClQdrs  and  watdies 

OtttoD  pleee  foods^ 

Drugs  aind  medldneB ... , 
]>yebvaad  tHUilBg  sub- 
stances  

Hardware 


8277,881 
121,862 
882,760 
233,502 

1,367,487 
1,907,668 


8068,884 

63,266 

1,U0,»8 

811,466 

1,245,824 
2,407,316 


IMPORTS— continued. 

Instnunents  and  appa- 
ratus  

Iron  and  steel 

Machinery  and  mill  work , 

Hotor  cars  and  eydes, 
etc 

Oils,  mineral ^^^ 


650,977 
7,882,808 
1,357,754 


1,070,630 
10;005;826 

3,187,568 

1,751,940 
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Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917 

1018 

Df  POSTS— continued. 

Paper  and  pasteboard . . . 
Provisions  and  oilman's 

$69),  909 

037,512 

321,189 
233,592 
150,861 
666,711 
3,172,958 

$0.56,977 
1,805,472 

72,997 
301,723 

58,398 

759,174 

3,708,273 

EXPOBTS—cont  Inued. 

Jute: 

Raw 

$10,175,852 

3,323,819 

36,109,430 

7,100,223 

627,779 

306,689 

184,927 

248,192 

n,864 

1,041,431 
180  061 
681,810 
530,448 

2,335,920 

$6,613,574 
4.185,190 

stores 

Gunny  baes « 

Railway  plant  and  roll- 
ing StOCK 

Gunny  clo^h 

51,580,034 

8866,7(3 

355,255 

Lac 

Spirits 

Manganese  ore 

Tobacco 

Mica 

Wood  and  timber 

My  robalans 

53,531 

All  other  articles 

Oils,  vegetable 

RnMndeT 

02  4113 

Total  imports 

35,544,916 

38,328,554 

Seeds: 

Paqfnr 

1,026,832 

EXPORTS. 

32,094,568 

4,019,729 
1,33S,287. 
175,194 
126,529 
267,658 
58,398 
218,992 

14,516,770 

992,766 
1,985,532 
540,181 
218,993 
379,587 

Linseed 

Spices 

150,861 
3,318,953 

Hides  and  s^ins,  raw . . . . 

Teti, 

Hides  and  slrins,  dressed 

All  other  articles 

3,781,270 

Total,  Indian  pro- 
duce  

Indigo 

101,223,200 
170,828 

Cotton,  raw 

96,824,016 
345,521 

Coir  manufacturers 

Or&in  and  Diilse 

Foreign  merchandise 

Grand  total,  ex- 
ports   

Manures 

101,393,528 

Paraffin  wax 

165,461 

99,169,537 

BeoHne  of  Commerce  with  France  and  Italy. 

Trade  with  France  and  Italy  declined  to  an  a^ptreciable'ilJrtent  in 
1918.  Imports  from  France  were  worth  $6,608,707  in  1917  Ult  fell  to 
$5,289,886  in  1918;  exports  to  that  country  in  1917  represented  a 
total  value  of  $46,528,607,  which  in  1918  had  fallen  to  $28,035,907. 
The  most  marked  decreases  in  imports  occurred  in  liquors  and 
woolen  manufactures,  and  in  exports  in  hides  and  skins,  seeds  of 
various  kinds,  and  raw  silk.  The  value  of  the  trade  with  France 
for  1917  and  1918  is  given  in  the  next  table : 


ArUdes. 

1917 

1018 

Articles. 

1017 

1918 

IMPORTS. 

Apparel 

$1,683,809 
14,560 

34,065 

253,058 

272,524 

1,396,685 

72,998 

72,997 

7o9,174 

29,199 
2,019,638 

$1,075,497 

EXPORTS— continued. 
Jute  bags  and  cloth 

$4,160,857 

199  527 

369,854 

77,864 

1,800,605 

136,262 

851,637 
6,793,634 
3,172,958 
126,529 
291,990 
1,167,960 
3,143,759 
3,134,026 
1,357,753 
6,472,445 
2,389,452 

$5,348,284 

'170327 

330,922 

9  733 

1,046,297 

Clocks  and  watches 

Cotton  manufactures,  in- 

58,398 

92,463 
87,597 
1,216,625 
38,932 
29,199 

525,582 

9,733 
2,155,860 

Manganese  ore-. . . . .  t  r . .  r .  r 

cluding  yarn 

Dyeing  and  tanning  sub- 

Pulse  

stances  

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Liquors 

Rice  (not  in  the  husk). . . . 
Seeds: 

1,070,680 

905,169 

2,520,847 

764,041 

Metals,  copper 

Provisions 

T  IriGAArl 

Silk    manufactures,    in- 

Mowra  

cluding  yarn,  etc 

Poppy 

97,330 

Woolen  manufactures, in- 

Rape 

145,003 

cludl  ng  yarn ,  etc 

8esamum. . . . . .  ^ .  ^ .  ^ . . 

287,124 
413,652 

All  other  articles 

Other 

6, 60S, 707 

5,289,886 

Silk,  raw 

472,  Oil 

Total  import? 

Wheat 

7,285,150 

695,910 

141,128 

3,153,492 

1,897,935 

92;464 

4,788,636 

462,318 

'"3,'622,'696 

408,786 

34,066 

2,374,852 

All  other  articles 

807,839 

EXPORTS. 

Total,  Indian  pro- 
duce.  

Coffee    

46,416,677 
111,930 

Oram                     t 

27,977,609 

Cotton,  raw 

Foreign  merchandise 

Grand  total  exports. 

58,39S 

Hides  and  skins,  raw 

Horn  and  horn  meal 

Jute,  raw 

46,528,607 

28,035,907 

Imports  from  Italy  amounted  to  $8,024,859  in  1917  and  $5,747,337 
in  1918;  exports  to  that  country  were  worth  $31,530,054  in  1917  and 
$27,763,383  in  1918,  the  principal  decreases  occurring  in  chemicals, 
cotton  manufactures,  and  silk  manufactures  in  the  imports,  and 
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hides  and  slcins  and  seeds  amcmg  the  exports.    The  trade  is  listed 
below  in  detail: 


Arttolei. 


1917 


1918 


ArtidM. 


1917 


1918 


nrPOBTfl. 


EZPOKTS. 


Apptnl 

Cfiemicals. 

Cotton  BiaiuifMturK 

Gotten  twist  «nd  yarn .. . 
Dyeiiic  ond  tanntaif  snb- 


$357,658 

840,665 

3,635,375 

9,733 


Fruits  mnd  vegetable. ... . 

Haberdashery  and  mint- 
nery. 

aOk  mamiiactnres,  in- 
cluding yum,  etc 

AH  otber  articles 


316,323 

468,584 

710,500 
2,302,122 


$156,721 

30,190 

2,214,256 

9,733 

4,867 
218,902 

214,125 

401,617 
2,408,917 


Cott<n,  raw 

Hides  and  skins,  raw .. . 

Jute,  raw 

Pepper 

Rice  (not  in  the  husk). . 
Seeds: 

Castor 

Unseed 

Sesanuim. 

Other 

Wheat. 

AH  other  articles 


$13L117,5S5 

^  4,905,432 

4,056,661 

175,194 

807,839 

585,315 

1,284,756 

560,880 

428,252 

5,489,412 

1,119,295 


$11,037,332 

3,781,271 

2,000,865 

34,065 

2,608,577 

277,390 

248  192 

72,997 

9,733 

6,448,112 

1,138,762 


Total  imports. 


8,034,869 


5,747,337 


Total,  Indian  pro- 
duce  

Foreign  merrhandf^e 


31,491,121 
38,933 


27,661,180 
102,197 


Orand  total  exports. 


31,530,054 


27,763.383 


Trade  with  lava,  BuMla,  HetherUuidt,  and  Spain. 

All  the  remaining  important  countries  show  decreases  in  import 
and  export  trade  during  1918  as  against  the  previous  ye£r.  Imports 
to  and  exports  from  Java  were  as  follows  during  the  two  years : 


Articles. 

1917 

1«8 

Artldes. 

1917 

1918 

mPOBTS. 

Smnr. 

$«,538,077 
49i;510 

137,384,453 
627,779 

■XPOET8— continued. 

Rico  (not  in  the  busk) 

other  Mtk^l4^ 

$3,696,540 
783,506 

$3,189,924 
1,664,344 

Another  articles 

Total,   Indian  pro- 
duce 

Total  imports 

43,029,503 

88,012,232 

9,090,622 
131,396 

8,663,370 
92,464 

BXPOET9. 

2,944,233 
1,664,343 

3,348,152 
1,459,050 

Grand  total  exports . . 

■Tnte.  minpv  baes 

9.222  018 

ft  7<u  feu 

Opium 

Perhaps  Russia  shows  the  greatest  proportional  decrease  of  these 
countries.  In  1917  imports  were  worth  $798,106  and  exports  $18,- 
409,970;  in  1918  imports  were  valued  at  $423,386  and  exports  at 
$2^89,452.    The  following  table  gives  the  trade  in  detail : 


Artidos. 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917 

1018 

DfPOETS. 

Tea  Chests 

$730,242 
77,864 

$423,386 

BXPORTS— continued 
Jnte  floods 

$10,606,567 
5,002,762 
1,109,562 

$121,003 

1,294,489 

107,063 

Another  articles 

Tea 

OthAr  artirli^ 

Totalimports 

798,106 

423,386 

duce 

9,733 

364,988 
1,226,858 

866,237 

2,389,452 

Foreign  merchandise 

Grand  total  exports. . 

Gottmi  raw 

Jnte,  raw.. .*.'.'.*.!];!!;!!!!! 

18,409,970 

2,389,452 
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Imports  from  and  exports  to  Spain  are  given  in  the  next  table,  ac- 
cording to  value,  for  1917  and  1918: 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917 

1918 

MPOBTS. 

Salt 

$1,133,895  $1,041,431 
282,257        335,789 

EXPORTS. 

Cotton,  raw 

$3,406,550 

1,200,893 

8,601,210 

145,995 

$257,935 

All  other  articles 

Hides  and  skins,  raw 

Jute  raw 

88,981 

Total  imports 

1,416,152 

1,877,220 

All  o'ther  futicles  . ! ! !  1 1 ! ! !  I ! 

Total  exports 

8,360,647 

2,739,839 

The  appended  table  shows  the  import  and  export  trade  with  the 
Netherlands  during  the  two  years: 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917 

1918 

IMPORTS. 

rotton  manufftctnrps 

$2,004,998 

121,662 

1,090,006 

$1,177,693 
'■*8i7,*673 

EXPORTS. 

Cotton,  raw 

$24,333 

1,075,496 

194,660 

Cotton  twist  and  yam 

All  other  articles.: 

Rice  (not  in  the  husk) 

All  other  articles 

$253,058 

Total  exports..** 

Total  imports. 

3,216,766 

1,995,265 

1,294,489 

253,058 

Frontier  and  Inland  Trade.  ^ 

The  frontier  trade  of  British  India  is  carried  on  with  adjoining 
countries  across  a  land  frontier  of  6,800  miles.  The  total  value  of 
the  trade  in  1918,  the  highest  on  record,  amounted  to  $91,903,852,  an 
increase  of  22  per  cent  over  the  previous  year^  and  of  50  per  cent 
over  the  1909-1914  average.  The  value  of  this  trade  is  compara- 
tively small,  however,  as  it  was  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
the  sea-borne  trade  in  the  year  under  review.  The  following  table 
shows  the  total  value  of  both  merchandise  and  treasure  imported  and 
exported  in  the  frontier  trade  in  1917  and  1918,  and  the  average  for 
the  5-year  period,  1909  to  1914: 


Period. 


Imports.       Exports. 


Total 


Average,  1909-1914 
Fiscal  year: 

1917 

1918 , 


$33,443,561 

41,645,885 
47,937,620 


$27,877,908 

33,568,792 
43,966,232 


$61,321,409 

75,214,677 
91,903,852 


The  inland  trade  of  India  is  registered  from  invoices  by  the  audit 
offices  of  railways,  by  inland  steamer  agencies,  and  by  registration 
posts  at  selected  river  stations.  The  statistics  relate  mainly  to  the 
rail-bonie  trade,  and  the  whole  countrv,  with  the  exception  of 
Burma,  is  divided  off  into  17  trade  blocks  which  are  furtner  sub- 
divided into  minor  or  internal  blocks.  India  has  a  large  internal 
trade  and  the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  by  rau  and  river 
is  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  its  foreign  commerce.  This, 
however,  does  not  take  into  account  the  trade  by  rail  and  river  be- 
tween the  internal  divisions  of  Provinces,  as  also  the  unrecorded 
rail-borne  traffic  between  one  station  and  another  within  the  same 
internal  division  of  a  Province  or  within  an  Indian  State.  Despite 
the  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  traffic  in  the  year,  the  total  im- 
ports and  exports  are  67,000,000  tons,  estimated  to  be  valued  at 
$3,555,789,000,  as  against  67,000,000  tons,  valued  at  $3,228^112,00j(h  the 
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actual  figures  of  1917,  and  60,000,000  tons  worth  $2,657,109,000, 
the  pre-war  quinquennial  average. 
Coasting  Trade — Customs  Beyenue. 

The  total  value  of  the  coasting  trade  again  showed  a  leap  up- 
ward in  the  year  under  review.  The  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  merchandise  and  treasure  amounted  to  $392,564,000,  as 
against  $369,854,000  in  the  pi-eceding  year  and  $356,877,000,  the  pre- 
war quinquennial  average.  The  increase  is  to  a  large  degree  due  to 
the  rise  in  value  of  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist  and  yam,  and  cotton 
piece  goods.  The  value  of  the  tradg  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Sind 
increased,  while  that  of  Bengal  and  Burma  decreased. 

The  rates  of  customs  duty  on  imported  articles  remained  un- 
changed during  the  year  under  review,  as  did  also  the  duties  on  ex- 
ports, viz,  those  on  jute,  rice,  and  tea.  The  total  gross  sea  and  land 
customs  revenue  (excluding  salt  revenue  which  amounted  to 
$26,636,000  in  1918,  as  against  $23,489,000  in  the  previous  year) 
amounted  to  $53,758,600,  an  increase  of  $11,615,000  or  28  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  of  $21,884,000  or  68  per  cent  over  the 
pre-war  quiquennial  average.  Of  the  total  revenue  realized  in  1918, 
import  duties  contributed  $38,932,000  or  72  per  cent,  export  duties 
$10,771,000  or  20  per  cent,  the  excise  duties  on  cotton  manufactures 
$2,631,000  or  5  per  cent,  and  on  motor  spirit  $811,000  or  2  per  cent; 
land  customs  and  miscellaneous  yielded  approximately  $714,000  or 
1  per  cent.  The  jute  cess  which  was  introduced  in  1912  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Calcutta  Improvement  Trust  amounted,  in  the  year 
under  review,  to  $240,000,  and  the  tea  cess  collected  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  tea  industry  to  $162,000. 

Shipplngr  Statistics. 

The  number,  nationality,  and  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
foreign  sea-borne  trade  which  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in  Britisli 
India  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  are  shown  for  1917  and  1918  in  the 
next  table : 


NatlonaUty. 

1917 

1918 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

ENTERED. 
British 

2,392 
388 

4,517,680 
117,282 

2,054 
360 

3,404,118 
101,733 

British  Indian 

Total  British 

2,780 

4,634,871 

2,414 

3,505,851 

ftiMiiwse., 

236 
108 
135 
45 

14 
24 

22 

433,206 

225,039 

160,992 

124.783 

7,575 

28,607 

62,928 

8,765 

11,547 

33,961 

292 

235 
114 
106 
99 
49 
46 
27 
25 
18 
12 
12 
15 

510,780 
266,473 
139,756 
265  231 

l5ptch.. 

Italian                                                           ..  . 

Chinese - 

49,084 
94,761 
53,940 
47,287 
44,702 

Qraek 

Swedish 

French 

flpAnish .,   . 

rfuMian  . 

17,325 
36,054 
35,582 

Aroprican , . . , 

All  other  nationalities 

Total  foreign 

fllO 

1,130,660 

758 

1,560,990 

Native  craft 

1,618 

126,300 

2,327 

182,827 

Total  entered 

5,008 

5,801,830 

5,499  1      5,240,668 
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Nationality. 

1917 

1918 

Number. 

Tons 

Number. 

Tons. 

CLBABED. 

British 

2,444 
374 

4,687,405 
79,245 

2,146 
324 

3,793,542 
53,198 

Biitisb  Indian 

Total  British 

2,818 

4,766,651 

2,470 

3,846,740 

Japanese 

243 

105 

132 

41 

7 

15 

27 

2 

3 

23 

9 

2 

454,876 

223,620 

165,468 

112,528 

7,575 

30,669 

60,913 

5,865 

9,150 

36,607 

33,259 

3,607 

243 
112 
104 
94 
49 
57 
?1 
24 
21 
9 
9 
18 

531,034 

Pntch 

253,819 

Norwegian 

136,619 

Italian 

248,451 

Chinese 

49,084 

Greek 

115,963 

Swedish 

41,38$ 

French 

42,881 

Spanish 

50,853 

R'ussian 

12,935 

American 

26,093 

All  ntliT  nAf  ionftUtlM.    ,  .  .    

42,543 

Tota  1  foreign 

609 

1,144,037 

761 

1,551,665 

Natlvecraft 

1,951 

152,445 

2,729 

219,790 

Total  cleared 

5,378 

6,063,133 

5,960 

5,618,195 

Grand  total 

10,386 

11,954,963 

11,450 

10,867,863 

The  total  register  tonnage  of  vessels  including  native  craft  was 
10,867,863,  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  and  of  33  per  cent  with  the  pre-war  quinquennial  average. 
Steamei-s  accounted  for  95  per  cent  of  the  total  and  sailing  vessels 
5  per  cent.  The  average  tonnage  per  steamer  was  1,868  in  1918,  as 
against  1,979  in  the  previous  year,  and  2,582  the  pre-war  average. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  increased  to  11,459  from  10,386  in  1917, 
and  8,567  the  pre-war  average. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  that  cleared  for  Egypt  during  the  year 
was  nearly  double  the  pre-wai:  average,  owing  chiefly  to  large  ship- 
ments "  for  orders."  This  fact  also  accounts  for  the  apparent  de- 
crease in  the  clearances  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Tonnage  clearances 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  Egypt,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries  are  given  for  1909-1914,  1917,  and  1918  in  the  next  table : 


Destinations. 

Average,  1909-1914. 

1917 

1918 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

United  Kingdom 

465 
213 
138 
95 
3,340 

1,579,000 
545,000 
417,000 
294,000 

5,265,000 

593 
83 
188 
108 
4,406 

1,943,000 
100,000 
519,000 
320  000 

3,181,000 

336 
393 
147 
92 
4,992 

1,222,000 

1,025,000 

390,000 

284,000 

2,607,000 

EevDt 

Japan 

United  States 

All  othw  countries. 

Total 

4,251 

8,100,000 

5,878 

6,063,000 

5,960 

5,618,000 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 
BUR»IA. 

By  Conattl  LairrreBce  P.  Brtnr>>  Ransoon. 

The  sea-borne  trade  of  Burma  during  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1918,  amounted  to  $175,104,000  as  against  $197,574,000  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  $216,720,000  for  the  last  normal  year  (the  year  ended 
March  31,  1914).  The  value  of  the  total  impoit  and  export  trade 
witli  foreign  countries  (including  the  British  Empire)  and  with  the 
other  PiT)vinces  of  India  during  each  of  the  years  (ending  March  31) 
1914-1918  (according  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  sea-borne  trade 
and  navigation  of  Burma  with  foreign  countries  and  Indian  ports) 
has  been  as  follows  [in  the  entire  report  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31  is  used  and  not  the  calendar  year  unless  so  stated]  : 


Itemy. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

FoTpien: 

E  X  TK>rt8 J 

$77,566,000 
61,914,000 

$52,703,000 
34,218,000 

$49,519,000 
34,92«,000 

$63,389,000 
38,467,000 

$67,223,000 
31,967,000 

Imports 

Total 

129,479,000 

86,981,000 

84,448,000 

101,856,000 

99,180,000 

IndiA: 

Exports 

50,730,000 
30,511,000 

65,084,000 
24,489,000 

02,831,000 
27,325,000 

04,408,000 
31,310,000 

44,704,000 
31,220,000 

Imports...         

Total 

87,241,000 

89,573,000 

90,157,000 

95,718,000 

75,924,000 

Grand  total 

210,720,000 

176,554,000 

174,005,000 

197,674,000 

175,104,000 

Measured  by  value  the  trade  of  Burma,  while  considerably  below 
that  of  the  last  normal  year,  1914,  did  not  vary  much  during  the  first 
four  years  of  the  war.  The  slightly  higher  value  of  both  imports 
and  exports  during  the  third  year,  1917,  was  due  to  the  steady  price 
of  rice  throughout  that  year  maintained  by  (1)  the  demand  from 
India  on  a<jcount  of  the  liigh  price  of  wheat;  (2)  the  demand  from 
Ceylon,  which  was  unable  to  obtain  its  usual  supplies  from  Cal- 
cutta; (3)  the  demand  from  Singapore  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
owing  partly  to  restrictions  in  the  Saigon  market;  (4)  the  demand 
from  the  mother  country  and  the  tonnage  made  available  for  the 
product  demanded;  and  (5)  the  operation  of  speculators.  The  high 
value  of  imports  during  1917  was  due  chiefly  to  the  unusually  large 
imports  of  colored  cotton  «nM|g|Mdfh»  chiefly  dhutis  (including 
lungis)  from  the  United  Jm fiTOm  *B  place  of  the  cheaper  gray 
156725*— 20— 53b — fUSASB  RBTOBH  TO 
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(unbleached)  and  white  (bleached)  goods,  for  which  the  demand 
tell  off  owing  to  the  lack  of  bleaching  and  coloring  materials.  Ex- 
ports and  imports  have  steadily  decreased  in  quantity  during  the 
five  years  under  consideration ;  but,  since  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
this  diminution  of  quantity  has  been  moi»  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  rise  in  price. 
Price  Levels  for  Five  Years. 

The  following  table  (adapted  from  that  given  in  the  report  on 
the  maritime  trade  and  customs  administration  of  Burma  for  1918) 
shows  the  variations  in  the  average  prices  of  certain  reprfesentative 
articles  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Kangoon,  prices  for  the  year  1914 
(fiscal  year  used  here  also)  being  taken  as  a  standard : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

EXPORTS. 

Rice 

Percent, 
100 
IQO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Percent. 
97.0 
96.9 
100.9 
100.0 
125.4 
104.8 
79.1 
91.6 
105.2 

Percent, 
94.7 
98.5 
100.1 
99.8 
125.4 
115.0 
81.d 
U4.6 
104.4 

PerceiU,^ 
1034 

8315 
Kn.7 
100.3 
126.5 
128.9 
129.7 

94^5 
109:4 

Percent. 
9L5 

Rlc<^  bran  ..r... ,,-,-.-.-,..,,,.,,. ^^- 

39.7 

Paraffin ,^ 

Candles 

102.0 
99.8 

Teak 

141.8 

Lead,  pig 

139.  G 

Hides,  raw 

148.5 

Cotton,  raw -.., 

83.7 

Rubber,  raw 

99.0 

Average  index  number  <». . 

100 

98.1 

97.6 

106.5 

96.6 

IMPORTS. 

Cotton  Dicco  soods.  erav 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

101.2 
98.8 
98.2 
102.6 
94.7 
108.9 
102.0 
125.0 
98.1 
100. 1 
98.9 

96.3 

87.0 
100.5 
104.7 

98.2 
120.7 
121.0 
172.1 
102.9 
205.3 

99.8 

121.4 
114.8 
131.1 
149.0 
110.6 
187.4 
191.8 
178.6 
12L5 
256.8 
103.4 

154.4 

Cotton  i^ece  goods,  white 

159.5 

Cotton  piece  goods,  colored 

167.8 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn 

180.1 

Silk  piece  goods 

130.3 

Woolen  piece  goods 

216.8 

Tron  and  Rtf^i  - r 

254.8 

Bugar,  refined 

176.8 

Boap 

153,0 

saS^. ..::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::;:::.:: 

300.3 

Fish,  dry,  salted 

99.6 

Average  index  number  a 

100 

99.9 

109.7 

146.2 

167.0 

a  The  average  Index  number  is  worked  out  after  weighing  the  selected  items  according  to  their  relaUvo 
importance. 

The  average  price  level  of  the  Burma  products  included  in  this 
table  remained  below  normal  during  the  four  war  years  covered  by 
this  report.  This  was  caused  entirely  by  the  low  price  of  rice,  due 
chiefly  to  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities.  The  predomi- 
nating influence  of  rice  in  determining  the  general  price  level  will 
be  seen  at  once  when  it  is  noted  that  during  this  period  rice  con- 
stituted from  53J  to  62J  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  of 
Burma  and  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
given  in  the  above  table.  In  general,  the  price  level  of  Burma  prod- 
ucts, excepting  rice,  rose  gradually  after  the  fii'st  year  of  the  war. 
The  rise  in  the  price  level  of  imported  articles  was  much  more 
marked. 
Division  of  Trade  Among  the  Ports  of  Bnrma. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  sea-borne  trade 
(excluding  trade  between  pro|ipcijd  M|ts)  carried  on  by  the  various 
ports  of  Burma  during  1914  arid  rWo:' 
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Ports. 

1914 

1918 

Fcrelgn. 

Indian. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Per  cent. 

80.82 

6.58 

2.30 

.31 

2.94 

.92 

.13 

Indian. 

Total. 

Rangmn 

Percent. 

82.72 

7.67 

6.00 

2.38 

.71 

.43 

.09 

Percenf. 

83.41 

l.CO 

5.61 

9.00 

Percent. 

83.00 

5.3t] 

5.84 

5.m 

.43 

.20 

.05 

.02 

.01 

Percent. 

90.35 

.37 

'3.37 

5.90 

.01 

Per  cent. 
88.34 

3.91 

lIonliiMin 

2.76 

Kkjdh  -      .  .             

2.71 

&?::'-:::-:::::;;:::::;:: 

1.68 

.01 

.52 

Vlctorto.  Point 

KyaakPTii 

.08 

.05 
.02 

Buidova  J                  

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  above  table  are  the  decrease  in  the 
trade  of  the  subordinate  rice  poi-ts,  Bassein,  ilonhnein,  Akyab, 
Kyaukpyu,  and  Sandoway,  the  consequent  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  that  trade  carried  on  by  Eangoon,  and  the  increase  of  the  trade  of 
Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Victoria  Point,  on  the  Tenasserim  coast.  The 
sea-borne  trade  of  Tavoy  consists  mainly  of  wolfram,  tin,  and  rub- 
ber; that  of  Mergui  and  Victoria  Point,  of  rubber  ^  and  that  of  Moul- 
mein  (during  1918),  of  rice,  teak,  and  general  imports. 

Most  of  the  trade  of  these  subordinate  ports,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
interior  of  Burma,  is  conducted  through  the  Eangoon  firms.  [See 
Commerce  Reports  for  Aug.  5,  1918.] 

Principal  Articles  Exported. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Burma  to  all 
countries  (including  other  Provinces  of  India)  during  the  five  years 
under  consideration  has  been  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Bioe  and  paddy 

Petroleum  products 

Teak  and  ether  timber., 

Puhe...: 

Wolfram 

Pilflaad 

Crtton 

Hides  and  skin^ 

eOvcr 

Rubber 

Tobacco 

Catch. 

Lac 

Jadestone 

Tin 

Fruits  and  vegetables. . . 
Vegetable  oils 


Fbdder,  bran,  and  pollard  (including 
bay  and  straw,  out  excluding  oil 
cakes) 

Fish  and  fish  products 

Peanuts 

Oilcakes 

Zinc 

AU  other  articles 

Beexports 


Total 134,295,000 


1011 


$83,772,000 

17,629,000 

7,124,000 

1,130.000 

883,000 

0  285,000 

2,022,000 

2,781,000 

160,000 

537.000 

802,000 

45.%  000 

123,000 

130,000 

186,000 

147,000 

16,000 

216,000 


2,114,000 
101,000 
1,257,000 
704,000 
0  153,000 
6,807,000 
4,755,000 


1915 


$70,293,000 

18,531,000 

7,132,000 

1,807,000 

856, 000 

a  553, 000 

1,582,000 

1,896,000 

18,000 

054,000 

562,000 

540,000 

28.000 

267,000 

120,000 

138,000 

12,000 

463,000 


1,847,000 

113,000 

87,000 

859,000 

o  111,000 

6,993,000 

3,373,000 


UT,  847, 000 


1916 


163.971,000 
18,603,000 
6,394,000 
2,148,000 
1,725,000 
1,370,000 
1,020,000 
2,121,000 


996,000 
618,000 
993,000 

97,000 
177,000 
133,000 
162,000 

57,000 
144,000 


2,a58,000 
91,000  I 


1917 


788,000  I 
7,000  ; 
4,408,000 
3,263,000  I 


MO 
NX) 

no 

)00 
)00 
)00 
)00 

no 

)00 
)00 
o«,  000 
578,000 
291,000 
367,000 
184,000 
80,000 
322,000 
147,000 


1,221,000 
64,000 
96,000 
519,000 
85,000 
3,168,000 
3,871,000 


111,350,000  I  127,798,000 


1918 


$60,109,000 

19,978,000 

6,041,000 

5,296,000 

3,515,000 

2,510,000 

2,247,000 

1,972,000 

1,619,000 

1,392,000 

686,000 

434,000 

389,000 

389,000 

330,000 

240,000 

230,000 

119,000 


107,000 

82,000 

54,000 

34,000- 

3,000 

1,061,000 

3,100,000 


111,927,000 


^  Does  not  include  exports  to  India. 
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Bice  Leading  Article  of  Export  Trade. 

Eice  is  by  far  the  leading  export  of  Burma.  The  proportion  of 
rice  exports  to  total  exports  gradually  declined  during  the  five 
years  under  consideration  from  62^  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1914  to 
53  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1918.  With  the  exception  of  1917,  when 
prices  were  a  little  higher  than  usual,  this  decrease  in  the  value  of  rice 
exported  TVas  nearly  proportional  to  the  decrease  in  quantity,  the 
price,  except  for  the  above-stated  year,  remaining  fairly  constant. 

The  combined  exports  from  all  the  ports  in  Burma  duqng  the 
five  fiscal  years  were  as  follows,  in  long  tons : 


Destination. 


Foreign  countries. . 
India 


Total  paddy. 


United  Kingdom 

Netberlanda 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Other  Europe 

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Japan , 

Otner  Asia 

Australasia 

Other  Africa*.!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

British  North  America 

Other  North  America 

South  America 

Other  British  possessions  . 

Other  foreign 

India 


Total,  rioe... 
Grand  total. . 


1914 


Tons. 
20,000 
277,000 


297,000 


1915 


Tom. 

11,000 
316,000 


327,000 


139,000 
325,030 
298,000 
209.000 
112.000 
281,000 
45,000 
51,000 

leo-o-jo 

60,000 
21.000 
51,000 
45,000 
8,000 
5.000 
22,000 
3,000 


612,000 


2,447,000 


196,000 
64,000 

112,000 
98,000 
75,000 

230,000 

49,000 

92,000 

8,000 

30.000 

27,000 

41,000 

47,000 

5,000 

28.000 

10,000 

1,000 


906,000 


2,021,000 


2,744,000 


2,348,000 


1916 


Tom. 
15,000 
276,000 


291,000 


1917 


Tom, 
29,000 
159,000 


188,000 


290,000 
5,000 


112,000 
183,000 
75,000 
97,000 

4,000 
12,000 
35,000 
35,000 
27,000 

3,000 
49,000 
17,000 

1,000 


316,000 
34,000 


67,000 
253,000 
193,000 
170,000 


19,000 
15,000 
2,000 
36,000 


81,000 
6,000 


4,000 
869,000 


956,000 
1,901,000 
2,192.000  I  2,243,000 


2,055,000 


1918 


Tom. 
15,000 
44,000 


50,000 


508,000 
8,000 


133,000 
289,000 
172,000 
128,000 
42,000 
5,000 
46,000 
94,000 
37,000 


90,000 

1,000 

1,000 

5,000 

501,000 


2,000,000 


2,059,000 


Change  in  Markets  for  Rice — Eangoon  Chief  Port. 

The  obvious  features  of  this  trade  during  the  five  years  are  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  paddy  exported,  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  rice  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  a  greater  decrease  in  the 
quantity  exported  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  a  decline  in  the  amount 
of  rice  shipped  to  India.  The  decrease  in  the  paddy  exported  was 
due  to  the  comparatively  greater  ri.se  in  freight  rates  of  tne  cheaper 
and  more  bulky  commodity  and  the  consequent  gi*eater  decline  in 
price.  The  increased  shipments  to  the  T'nited  Kingdom,  especially 
during  1018,  were  due  to  tlie  increased  rotiuirements  of  the  home 
Government  for  Avar  purpo.ses  and  the  allocation  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  tonnage  for  its  tranportation.  A  rice  commissioner 
was  appointed  in  January,  1918,  and  huge  purchases  were  made 
early  in  that  year.  Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  1918 
were  60  per  cent  greater  than  the  figures  of  the  ]:> receding  year,  which 
had  been  gieater  than  those  of  any  previous  year.  The  decrease  in 
exports  to  the  rest  of  Europe  during  the  five  years  under  consider- 
ation resulted  from  the  loss  of  the  German  and  Austrian  markets, 
the  lack  of  tonnage,  and  other  shipping  difficulties.  The  diminished 
shipments  to  India  were  due  to  scarcity  of  tonnage.    As  a  cpnse- 
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3uence  there  was  a  slight  revival  in  the  local  shipbuilding  industry. 
L  few  small  wooden  sailing  vessels  wer6  constructed  for  this  trade. 

Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  rice  and  paddy  exported  from  Burma 
during  1918  was  shipped  from  the  port  of  Rangoon.  More  than 
half  of  the  remainder  was  exported  from  Bassein,  and  most  of  the 
rest  from  Akyab.  Rangoon  still  holds  its  place  as  the  chief 
rice-exporting  port,  its  exports  for  the  above-mentioned  year  being 
at  least  50  per  cent  greater  than  those  of  either  Saigon  or  Bankok. 

It  i^  estimated  that  there  is  on  hand  in  Burma  about  250,000  tons 
of  the  1917-18  rice  crop  and  that  2,250,000  tons  of  the  1918-19  crop 
will  be  available  for  export.  Because  of  the  famine  in  India  ship- 
ments have  been  heavy  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1919. 
Trade  in  Petroleum  Products. 

Next  to  rice,  petroleum  is  the  most  important  product  of  Burma. 
The  oil  from  Yenangyaung  and  other  fields  in  the  middle  Irrawaddy 
Valley  is  brought  by  pipe  line  or  by  river  steamer  to  the  refineries 
at  Syriam  near  Rangoon.  The  petroleum  products  of  Burma  are 
kerosene,  motor  spirit,  lubricating  and  other  mineral  oils,  paraffin 
wax,  and  candles.  The  quantity  and  value  of  such  products  exported 
during  the  five  years  under  consideration  have  been  as  follows : 


Petroleum  products. 


MIKEBAL  OILS. 

Kerosene 

Foreign , 

India 

Motor  spirit 

Foreign , 

India 

Other  mineral  oils , 

Foreign 

India 

PARJIITIK  AND  PRODUCTS  OF. 

ParaflSn 

Foreign 

India 

OuKiks , 

Foreign , 

India 


1914 


OaUofu. 
109,2»l.000 

(°) 
109,294,000 


30,365,000 
22,303,000 
7,963,000 

Hundred- 
weight, 
^,153 
284.666 
11,487 
116,064 
73,517 
42,567 


1915 


GaUont, 

107,241,000 

1,000 

107,240,000 

25,504,000 

21,588,000 

3,910,000 

9,751,000 

4,602,000 

5,149,000 

Hundred- 
weight. 

m,iis 

354,288 
7,830 

116,044 
60,984 
40,000 


1910 


OnUons, 
107,321,000 


107,321,000 
29,305,000 
25,191,000 
4,114,000 
8,869,000 
2,981,000 
5,938,000 

Hundred- 
weight. 
358.372 
344,951 
13,421 
101,764 
54,931 
46,833 


1917 


Oeittons. 
115,360,000 


115,360,000 

81.360.000 

24,638,000 

6,722,000 

7,831,000 

310,000 

7,521,000 

Hundred- 
weight. 
450,147 
429,526 
20,621 
100,610 
56,052 
44,558 


1918 


OaUons. 
106,734,003 


106,734,000 
24,109,000 
18,935,000 
5,264,000 
5,950,000 
77,000 
5,873,000 

Hundred- 
weight. 
486,262 
468,282 
17,980 
118,422 
70,906 
41,516 


a  Not  separately  recorded. 

The  principal  petroleum  product  of  Burma  is  kerosene.  After 
most  of  Burma's  demands  have  been  supplied,  the  surplus  is  absorbed 
by  the  vast  Indian  market.  Other  mineral  oils  nnd  their  chief 
market  in  India,  although  a  ffreat  deal  of  motor  spirit  goes  to  Eng- 
land. ParaflSn  wax  and  candles  find  a  very  extensive  market.  Dur- 
ing 1918  the  chief  purchasers  of  Burma  paraflSn  wax  were  Japan,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Australasia,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
States,  in  the  order  named.  The  trade  in  candles  has  undergone  a 
great  change  during  the  five-year  period.  In  1914  about  35  per  cent 
of  this  commodity  went  to  China;  in  1918  more  than  95  per  c^nt 
went  to  Egypt.  Ceylon  has  consistently  held  second  place  in  Burma's 
candle  export  trade. 

The  petroleum  production  of  Burma  was  somewhat  handicapped 
during  latter  days  of  the  war  by  lack  of  tonnage,  lack  of  tank  space, 
and  by  the  diflSculty  of  procuring  oil-well  supplies.  There  are  in- 
dications that  the  production  of  petroleum  will  be  greatly  increased 
during  the  next  few  years. 
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Teak  and  Other  Timber. 


The  exportation  of  teak  and  other  tunber  from  the  ports  of  Burma 
during  the  five  fiscal  years  under  consideration  has  been  as  follows : 


Timber. 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

Teak: 

Fon^ra  fioiiotrlBS. w........Trr.*,T 

CvMctoM. 
48,528 
113,091 

Cuhktont. 
43,318 
93,679 

CtOticUmf. 
30,695 
104,212 

CtMetont. 
24,018 
145,518 

Cubic  tow. 
14.569 

India 

114,885 

Total 

161,619 

136,997 

134,907 

169,536, 

.      129,444 

Other  timber: 

Foreign 

1,508 
43,225 

762 
40,314 



484 
27,118 

278 
19,637 

67 

India 

11,005 

Total 

44,733 

41,066 

27,602 

19,915 

11,672 

Grand  total - 

206,362 

178,063 

162,509 

189,451^ 

141,116 

Excepting  the  unusual  year  1917,  the  amount  of  teak  exported 
from  Burma  during  the  nve-vear  period  under  consideration  has 
gradually  declined.  Most  of  the  exported  teak  goes  to  India,  where 
It  is  used  for  house  and  railway  construction  and  to  some  degree 
in  shipbuilding.  The  better  quality  of  teak  goes  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  it  is  used  for  ship  construction,  chiefly  for  the 
navy.  Great  Britain's  chief  competitors  for  the  purchase  of  teak 
during  1919  were  the  United  States  and  South  Africa.  Exports  to 
America  during  the  five  years  under  consideration  were,  respectively, 
252  tons,  608  tons,  432  tons,  532  tons,  and  4,898  tons,  valued  at 
$11,891,  $35,723,  $29,923,  $36,007,  and  $323,651.  About  20  per  cent 
of  the  teak  exported  from  Burma  is  shipping  from  Moulmein,  the 
remainder  from  Eangoon. 

The  other  timber  exported  from  Burma  was  principally  pjmkado, 
or  ironwood.  It  went  to  India,  where  it  is  used  for  gun  carriages. 
Transportation  Diffloultieg  Affect  Teak  Market. 

The  war  and  its  consequent  transportation  diflSculties  have  had  a 
deleterious  effect  on  the  Rangoon  teak  market,  and  large  stocks  are 
now  on  hand.  The  annual  reports  on  forest  administration  in 
Burma  show  that  during  the  last  few  years  not  much  more  than 
half  of  the  teak  extracted  has  been  exported.  These  reports  show 
the  extraction  of  teak  during  the  five-year  period  1913-1917  to  have 
been  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year :  Cable  tons. 

1913 260, 036 

1914 301, 280 

1915 ^ 299, 275 

1916 319, 257 

1917 -, 302, 400 

About  80  per  cent  of  this  output  is  extracted  by  private  con- 
tractors, the  remainder  by  the  government  of  Burma.  There  is  a 
good  local  market  for  teak,  and  a  fair  amount  of  the  annual  output 
IS  consumed  in  Burma;  but  the  stocks  on  hand  at  or  near  the  mills 
at  present  can  not  be  less  than  100,000  cubic  tons. 
Great  Increase  In  Export  of  Kinerals. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  Burma's  export  trade  during 
the  past  five  years  has  been  the  rapid  increase  in  the  exportation 
of  minerals.     The  principal  metalsr  exported  are  wolfram,  lead, 
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olver,  and  tin;  of  nonmetals,  jadestone  and  rubies  are  the  only  im- 
portant exports. 
Wolfram   and  tin  are  fomid  in  the  momitains  separating  the 

ITenasserim  coast  from  Siam  and  in  the  northward  extension  of 
these  mountains  into  the  Southern  Shan  States.  These  metals  are 
exported  chiefly  from  Rangoon  and  from  Tavoy  and  Mergui.  Be- 
fore the  war  most  of  the  wolfram  went  to  Gei'many ;  now  it  all  goes 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tin  ore  is  generally  shipped  to  the 
Singapore  market,  to  India,  or  the  United  Kingdom.  The  wolfram 
and  tm  of  Burma  are  produced  by  many  companies,  large  and 

♦  small,  and  mining  methods  are  generally  crude. 
All  the  lead  and  silver  exported  from  Burma  come  from  the 
Bawdwin  mine.  This  mine  is  located  at  Bawdwin  in  the  Northern 
Shan  States,  and  is  operated  by  the  Burma  Mines  (Ltd.).  The  ore 
is  refined  at  the  smelter  at  Xamtu  near  the  mine,  and  the  lead  and 
silver  pigs  are  sent  by  rail  to  Rangoon.  The  lead  is  sent  principally 
to  Ceylon  and  India,  where  it  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  tea  chests;  but  a  good  proportion  of  this  metal  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and,  especially  during  1917,  to  Vladivostok.  The  silver  is 
exported  as  "  treasure,"  principally  to  India,  where  it  is  minted  into 
rupees. 

The  Bawdwin  mine  produces  zinc,  in  combination  with  silver 
and  lead,  but  the  company  has  been  unable  to  refine  this  metal  at 
the  Namtu  smelter,  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  coke.  At  irregular  times,  when  tonnage  and  freight  rates  nave 
permitted,  the  ore  has  been  exported  to  Germany,  Belgium,  or  Japan ; 
but  most  of  this  ore  is  lying  in  the  slag-heap  at  the  smelters  await- 
ing the  completion  of  a  zinc  refineiy  which  the  company  is  erecting 
near  Calcutta.  The  Bawdwin  mine  is  rich  in  copper  also,  but  no 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  mine  this  ore. 

The  Burma  Mines,  (Ltd.),  is  an  up-to-date  company  and  employs 
modern,  mining  methods.  The  Bawdwin  mine  is  said  to  be  the 
richest  known  deposit  of  high-grade  lead,  silver,  and  zinc  ores.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  these  ores  and  of  copper  and  smaller  quantities 
of  several  other  metals  ai-e  already  blocked  out  at  the  mine  for  fu- 
ture operations. 

The  exports  of  these  minerals  during  the  five  fiscal  yeai-s  under  con- 
sideration have  been  as  follows: 


Metals. 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

Tons. 

4,542 

229 

214 

15 

13, 164 

10,351 

2,S13 

3,231 

3,198 

:{3 

1918 

Wo'frwn  foreien       

Tons. 

1,879 

223 

210 

13 

3,422 

3,422 

(«) 

7,b27 

7,027 

Tons. 

1,916 

129 

115 

14 

6,499 

6,499 

(«) 

4,887 

4,887 

Tons. 

2,629 

106 

87 

19 

12,740 

10,846 

1,894 

120 

87 

33 

Tons. 
4  744 

TtD 

'4I6 

Foreign            

300 

India          '         

116 

pjglead.              

16,393 

10,560 

5,824 

IC 

Forefen            

India  ..'."". 

Zinc 

Foreign 

India 

11 

S'lver....               

6  1.053  000 

(«) 

1 

India        *  

M,  653,000 

a  Statistics  not  available. 


6  Ounces. 


BuiTua  is  also  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of  jade  and  rubies. 


Jadestone  is  extracted,  chiefly  by  the  Chinese,  from 
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extreme  Upper  Burma  near  the  border  of  Assam.  Most  of  it  is  sent 
to  Rangoon  to  be  shipped  by  sea  to  Hongkong;  but  small  amounts 
are  sent  to  Bhamo  on  the  upper  Irrawaddy  and  Laship  in  the  North- 
ern Shan  States  to  be  transported  overland  to  China.  The  exporta- 
tion of  jadestone  from  Burma  by  sea  during  each  of  the  five  years 
under  consideration  has  been,  i-espectively,  2,864  tons,  4,194  tons, 
4,381  tons,  5,626  tons,  and  3^708  tons. 

Rubies,  sapphires,  and  spinels  come  from  the  mines  at  Mogok,  in 
the  Irrawaddy  Valley,  about  150  mile^  above  Mandalay.  The  actual 
value  of  the  raw  pix)duct  at  the  mines  is  about  $200,000  per,  year. 
The  value  of  the  stones  exported  does  not  appear  in  the  customs 
statistics  because  these  stones  are  generally  exported  by  post  or  as 
personal  effects;  but  the  value  of  this  export  must  amount,^  more 
than  the  figures  given  above  for  production. 

Beans,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  and  Other  Agricultural  Products. 

The  exportation  of  beans,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  agricultural 
products  during  the  five  years  (ended  March  31)  1914-1918  h^  been 
as  follows: 


Articles. 


Pulse 

Foreien 

India 

^  Cotton,  raw 

Fofelcn 

India 

Tobacco,  uiftnanu.actured . 

Foreign 

India 


1914 


Cigars 

Foreign 

India 

Cigarettes 

Forpi<:n 

India 

Tobacco,  other  kinds. 

ForeifHi 

India 


Hundred- 
weight. 
79«,000 
492,000 
304,000 
24^,000 
170,000 

78,000 
123,000 
104,000 

19,000 

Pounds. 

K8S,000 

821,000 

67,000 

1,000 

(«) 

1,000 

16,000 

8,000 

8.000 


1915 


Hundred- 
weight. 
1,224,000 
694,000 
.^30,000 
236,000 
168,000 
68,000 
61,000 
44,000 
17,000 

PouTid^. 

907,000 

837,000 

70,000 

4,000 

4.000 
S8,000 
42,000 
46,000 


1916 


Hundred- 
weight. 
1,272,000 
733,000 
539,000 
142,000 
lOi.OOO 
37,000 
89,000 
81,000 
8,000 

Pownds. 

848,000 
787,000 
61,000 
38,000 

as  000 

37,000 

7,000 

30,000 


Hundred- 
weight. 
1,642,000 
1,439,000 
203,000 
14%  000 
111,000 
34,000 
70,000 
23,000 
47,000 

Pounds. 
702,000 
627,000 
75,000 
2,009 
(°) 
2,000 
34,000 


34,000 


1918 


hundred- 

weiahl. 

1,799,000 

1,543,000 

256,000 

205,000 

128,000 

77,000 

85,000 

70,000 

16,000 

Pound*. 
803,000 
703,000 
100,000 

23,000 
(°) 

23,000 

39,000 
3,000 

36,000 


o  Included  in  Tobacco,  otlicr  kinds. 

The  most  striking  single  fact  during  the  five  years  was  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  ex{)ortati()n  of  pulse.  This  was  due  to  the  demand 
for  Burma  white  l)eans  caused  principally  by  the  war.  These  prod- 
ucts have  boon  shipped  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Straits 
Settlements,  and  Australasia.  During  1917  and  1918  the  United 
Stat43S  took  (>1,097  and  23,000  hundredweight,  respectively,  of  this 
product,  but  late  in  1917  the  Department  of  Agriculture  practically 
prohibited  its  importation  on  account  of  tlie  amount  of  prussic  acid  it 
contained.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  the  acid-content  of  the 
Burma  bean. 

The  market  for  cotton,  which  suffered  from  low  prices,  rejstriction 
on  exports,  and  scarcity  of  tonnage  during  the  first  three  years  of 
the  war,  began  to  improve  in  1918.  During  the  last  three  years  of 
the  period  under  consideration  all  cotton  exports  have  gone  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  India,  and  Japan  in  the  order  named. 
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Burma's  unmanufactured  tobacco  goes  mainly  to  Singapore  and 
Hongkong  for  the  Chinese  trade  and  to  France  for  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. The  better  quality  goes  to  France.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  this  period,  excepting  1917,  when  no  tonnage  was  available, 
from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the  exports  went  to  France. 

Burma's  manufactured  tobacco  consists  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 
cut  tobacco.  Burma  cigare  and  cigarettes  are  not  manufactured 
from  Burma  tobacco,  but  from  tobacco  imported  from  India.  Burma 
cigars,  Sometimes  called  cheroots  (not  the  long  white  clieroots  smoked 
by  the  Burmans,  which  are  not  made  of  tobacco  at  all),  are  large, 
somewhat  cylindrical,  black,  without  wrapper,  and  square  cut  at  both 
ends.  They  are  manufactured  by  hand  by  the  Burmans  and  shipped 
by  the  Chinese,  principally  to  Singapore  and  India,  but  also  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  countries.  A  small  factory  at  Rangoon 
manufactures  cigarettes,  which  it  sells  to  the  local  trade  and  exports 
to  India,  Mesopotamia,  and  a  few  other  places,  and  produces  cut 
tobacco,  which  is  sold  principally  to  India. 

Market  for  Hides  and  Skins  Seduced. 

The  market  for  hides  suffered  from  low  prices  during  the  early 
years  of  the  war  and  from  governmental  restrictions  durmg  the  last 
three  years.  Cowhides  make  up  70  to  80  per  cent  of  this  export  ac- 
cording to  value.  Before  the  war  they  went  chiefly  to  Italy,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Spain, 
France,  and  Belgium  in  the  order  named;  during  1918  more  than 
half  of  the  hides  went  to  India,  and  the  remainder,  excepting  $8,440 
worth,  which  went  to  the  United  States,  was  exported  to  Italy,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  other  British  possessions,  particularly  Canada. 

Buffalo  hides  formerly  found  a  good  market  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
which  took  half  of  Burma's  output;  m  1918,  except  for  $49,798  worth 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  $23,829  worth  to  India,  and  a  few 
thousand  dollars'  worth  to  Canada,  all  the  buffalo  hides  exported 
from  Burma  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  consideration  there  was  a 

fTofitable  trade  in  goat  and  sheep  skins,  particularly  the  latter,  with 
ndia.    During  this  period  the  value  of  this  traae  declined  from 
$126,411  to  $21j855. 

Tlie  exportation  of  hides  and  skins  during  the  five  fiscal  years  under 
consideration  is  given  below : 


Hides  and  skins. 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Buffalo  hides 

Foreign... 

India..... 
Cattle  bides.. 

Foreign... 

India..... 
Other  hides... 

Fcntdgn... 

India..... 
Skins 

Foreign... 

India 


Hundred- 
weight. 
49,307 
49,307 
(«) 

82,667 
82,657 

5,056 
93 
5,861 
7,776 
995 
6,781 


Hundred- 
weight. 
32,094 
30,781 
1,313 
100,557 
93,691 
6,866 
161 
161 


6,672 

499 

6,173 


Hundred. 

weight. 

24,6S8 

17,546 

7,142 

68,249 

59,894 

8,353 

79 

78 

1 

5,470 

93 

5,377 


Hundred- 

wHhht. 

20,954 

16,169 

4,785 

81,894 

69,150 

12,744 

29 

29 


5,596 


5,596 


Hundred- 
weight. 
27,032 
23,255 
3,777 
163,609 
67,921 
95,688 


1,872 


l,h7i 


156725'*— 20— 53b 


a  Included  in  Other  hides. 
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Bnbber,  Cutoh,  and  Lac  Exports. 

Rubber,  cutch,  and  lac  exports  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
i-eport  have  been  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Rubber:  Foreign 

Cutch 

Foreign 

India 

Lac 

Forei^ 

India 


1914 


Poundi. 
765,000 

IJundred- 

weight. 

79,000 

55,000 

24,000 

10,512,000 

4,068,000 

6,444,000 


1915 


Pounds. 
987,600 

Hundred- 

wdifht. 
87,000 
61,000 
26,000 

3,807,000 
836,000 

2,971,000 


1916 


Pounds. 
1,286,000 

Hundred- 

weight.  • 

171,000 

145,000 

26,000 

19,439,000 

93,000 

19,346,000 


1917 


Poundi. 
2,301,000 

Hundred- 
weight. 
91,000 
68,000 
33,000 

24,990,000 
74,000 

24,925,000 


1918 


Poundi. 
2,634,000 

Hundred- 

•  wOgkL 
69,000 

'       41,000 

,  28,000 
17,742,000 
1,912,000 
15,830,000 


Most  of  the  Burma  rubber  is  shipped  from  Mergui  to  Singapore 
or  from  Eaugoon  to  the  Ignited  Kingdom.  During  the  last  three 
years  the  exportation  of  rubl)er  has  been  restricted  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  possessions;  but  by  special  license  35,846 
pounds,  »93J91  pounds,  and  76,246  pounds,  valued  respectivel)r  at 
$11,628,  $30,429,  and  $24,737,  were  permitted  to  go  to  the 'United 
States.    The  production  of  rubber  in  Burma  is  constantly  increasing. 

Cutch  is  obtained  principally  from  the  Acacia  datechu  trees  on 
forest  reservations,  and  the  amount  of  production  is  regulated  by  the 
local  government,  presumably  for  the  sake  of  supplementing  in  cer- 
tain districts  a  rice  or  other  crop  failure.  Under  these  restrictions, 
production  fluctuates  considerably.  In  1914  Burma  cutch  went 
principally  to  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  France,  Netherlands,  and 
Germany,  where  it  was  used  for  dyeing  and  tanning  purposes.  This 
product  declined  in  price  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  but  in  1916 
tho  demand  was  great  and  the  price  good,  and  exportation  both  in 
quantity  and  value  reached  record  figures.  During  the  next  two 
years  the  market  declined,  owing  to  high  freight  rates  and  export 
and  import  restrictions.  In  1918  the  entire  supply  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  British  possessions, 
in  the  order  named.  Exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  five-, 
year  period  were  respectively  1,705  hundredweight,  3,375,  14,745, 
3,803,  and  9,100  hundredweight,  valued  at  $9,114,  $16,802,  $71,854, 
$20,326,  and  $46,793.  There  are  many  products  sold  under  the  name 
of  cutch,  but  Rango(m  is  one  of  tlie  leading  ports  in  the  exportation  of 
real  cutch. 

The  exportation  of  lac  has  fluctuated  greatly  during  the  five  years 
under  consideration.  The  principal  lac  produced  in  Burma  is  stick- 
lac  and  the  entire  output  goes  to  India.  In  1914  nearly  all  the  lac 
shipped  from  Burma  to  foreign  countries  was  seed-lac,  sent  to  the 
United  States.  There  was  already  a  decline  in  the  market  due  to 
heavy  stocks  and  low  prices  in  the  United  States  and  Gi'eat  Britain. 
The  next  year  saw  a  still  further  decline  of  about  60  per  cent  from 
these  reduced  figures.  The  entire  export  in  that  year  consisted  of 
162  hundredweight  of  seed  and  shellac  to  the  United  States,  and 
648  hundredweight  of  lac  refuse  to  Germany.  During  the  tliird  and 
fourth  year  of  this  period  tliere  was  practically  no  foreign  exporta- 
tion, the  entire  supply  going  to  India;  but  prices  rose  during  the 
fourth  year  and  again  about  50  per  cent  during  1918,  and  a  flourish- 
ing trade  was  carried  on  with  India.  Foreign  shipments  during  the 
latter  year  consisted  of  1,912  hundredweight  of  shellac  ta  the  United 
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Kingdom.     A  great  deal  of  Burma's  supply  of  lac  comes  across  the 
frontier  from  China  and  from  the  Shan  States. 
Trade  in  Other  Exports  Influenced  by  War  Conditions. 

Before  the  war  considerable  quantities  of  peanuts  and  oil  cakes 
were  exported  from  Burma.  The  peanuts  went  to  Singapore  and 
Hongkong  and  the  oil  cakes  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom.  High 
freight  rates  have  practically  ended  the  trade  in  these  two  products. 
On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  a  gi-eat  increase  in  shipments  of 
vegetable  oils,  particularly  peanut  oil,  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Singapore,  and  cottonseed  oil  to  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  exports  which  suffered  a  decline  duo  principally  to  high 
freight  rates  were  fodder,  bran  and  pollard,  spices,  and  fish.  Be- 
fore tlie  war  large  quantities  of  rice  bran  went  to  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  and  Singapore  and  during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
war  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  continued,  but  during  1918 
most  of  the  small  consignments  exported  from  Burma  went  to  Singa- 
pore. The  export  trade  in  spices  consisted  mainly  of  shipments  of 
chillies  to  Singapore ;  that  of  fish  products,  chiefly  of  fish  maws  and 
shark  fins  to  Singapore. 

Principal  Articles  Imported. 

The  value  of  principal  articles  imported  into  Burma  by  sea  during 
each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  1914-1918  has  been  as  follows : 


Articles. 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Cotton  piece  goods 

Jate,  and  mAnufacturers  of 

Iron  and  steel 

Cotton,  twist,  and  yam. 

Tobacco 

Provisions 

Sugar..v , 

Coal 

Hardware 

Spices 

vegetable  oils 

Silk,  and  manufacturers  of. , 

Machines  and  machinery 

Fish. 

Flour 

Liquors 

Cotton    manufactures    (other    than 

piece  goods) 

Paper 

Soap 

Matches 

Ships,  parts  of 

Pulse 

Chemicals 

Cement 

Salt. 


Haberdashery  and  nullinery 

Fruits,  dry,  salted,  or  preser\-ed  (not 

canned) 

Woolen  goods 

Apparel  (excluding  hosiery) 

Cordage  and  rope  (exciuding  cotton 

and  jute) 

Earthenware  and  porcelain 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Paints  and  painters'  materials 

Glassware.'.'.-'.. !!!!!!"!!!! !!!!!!!!]!! 

Leather  goods 

Boots  and  shoes 

Motor  cars  and  trucks  and  parts  (not 

including  motor  cycles) ^.. 

Belting 

Railway  plant  and  rolling  stock 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


KM) 

100 
00 
100 

oo 

00 
03 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

2,707,000 
563,000 
536,000 
519,000 
471,000 
713,000 
304,000 
305,000 
465,000 
750,000 

446,000 

1,920,000 

793,000 

350,000 

370,000 
641,000 
355,000 
346,000 
397,000 
457,000 
345,000 
670,000 

366,000 

205,000 

746,000 

10,751,000 

82,425,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
100 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

1,318,000 
607,000 
577,000 
482,000 
545,000 
610,000 
219,000 
229,000 
472,000 
484,000 

871,000 

1,031,000 

380,000 

397,000 

420,000 
258,000 
266,000 
268,000 
396,000 
176,000 
228,000 
495,000 

223,000 

202,000 

713,000 

8,858,000 

50,708,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

1,284,000 
576,000 
615,000 
698,000 
394,000 
692,000 
297,000 
265,000 

1,083,000 
501,000 

356,000 
345,000 
340,000 
416,000 

402,000 
245,000 
323,000 
321,000 
360,000 
211,000 
207,000 
272,000 

323,000 

206,000 

280,000 

8,165,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

1,726,000 
656,000 
628,000 
649,000 
295,000 
707,000 
368,000 
401,000 

1,377,000 
948,000 

633,000 
547,000 
437,000 
522,000 

425,000 
376,000 
356,000 
394,000 
392,000 
350,000 
284,000 
429,000 

715,000 

230,000 

432,000 

3,247,000 


113,574,000 
4,123,000 
3,581,000 
3,496,000 
2,689,000 
2,607,000 
2,096,000 
2,060,000 
2,004,000 
1,982,000 
1,317,000 
1,301,000 
1,137,000 
1,056,000 
1,010,000 
961,000 

906,000 
726,000 
873,000 
738,000 
705,000 
598,000 
625,000 
£06,000 
601,000 
466,000 

415,000 
388,000 
383,000 
370,000 

367,000 
346,000 
345,000 
334,000 
323,000 
281,000 
253,000 
244,000 

244,000 

230,000 

64,000 

7,063,000 


62, 255,000      64, 777, 000        63, 177,000 
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Cotton  Goods  Trade. 

Textiles  constitute  by  far  the  leading  import  into  Burma,  and  of 
these,  cotton  goods  make  up  about  75  per  cent  of  the  value.  Piece 
goods  constitute  75  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  practically  the  follow- 
ing propoilion:  Colored,  printed,  and  dyed,  53  per  cent;  white 
(bleached),  35  per  cent;  and  gray  (unbleached),  12  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  value  of  cotton  goods  imported  into  Burma  15 
per  cent  consists  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn.  Most  of  this  product 
IS  gray,  of  the  coarser  varieties  (Nos.  1  to  20),  and  comes  from  In- 
dia. The  remainder  of  the  gray  and  about  half  of  tlie  colored  yam 
comes  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ceylon.  A  good  propoxlion  of 
these  goods  (nearly  40  per  cent)  goes  via  Bhamo  into  the  Chinese 
Province  of  Yunnan,  and  another  10  ^er  cent  crosses  the  border  into 
Siam  or  into  the  protected  Kachin,  Karen,  and  Shan  States.  Most 
of  the  remainder  is  consumed  by  the  household  industries  of  Upper 
Burma.  The  amount  of  twist  and  yarn  imported  duriijg  the 
1914^1918  period  was  as  follows: 


Shipments. 


Pounds. 

Foreign  (direct) 2,960,000  , 

Foreign  (via  India) 743,000 


1914 


1^16 


India. 


Total. 


Pounds. 
2,ir4,oeo 

(JGO.OOO 
ll.OoO.OOO 


1917 


10,Of7;oOO 


13,770,000  ;  13,880,000 


Pounds.  Pounds. 

1,667,000  1  1,107,000 

627,000  602,000 

10,579,000  13,913,000 


12,873,000 


15,622,000 


1918 


Pounds. 

641,000 
.  423,000 
11,229,000 


12,193,000 


Cotton  manufactures  other  than  piece  goods  imported  into  Burma 
consist  mainly  of  sewing  thread,  hosiery,  blankets,  canvas,  lace  and 
net,  and  handkerchiefs  and  shawls.  The  amount  and  value  of  these 
imports  have  been  as  follows  for  the  five  fiscal  yeai's: 


Articles. 


1914 


1915 


Quantity.      Value.      Quantity.]    Value. 


Tliread pouiuls..!      274,000  $278,000  19tl,000  1 

Blankets do....'  5,123,000  I  1,2(>0.000  ;  2,52i;,000 

Hosiery I       («)       '  742.000  1  c) 

IJandkerchicband  t^hawl8.nuinl'or..U,472.000  14.*).(XK)  j  731,000: 

Canvas vnrcis..'        lO.OOO  ti,()rX)  i  2r».0(» 

Laccandnct '.do ;      Uo.oiK)  1k,()»)0  |  7,'>.o-Ji)  t 

Other  cotton  mamifacturos. pounds.. I      7u:),(KK)  2.'».^,0'X)  |  4f2,Oi)0 

Total ; 


1916 


Quantity.      Value, 


$198,000 

53H,000 
327.000 

4«,000  I 
\000 

10,000  . 
18'J,000  i 


236,000 
1,202,000 

330,000  , 
10.1,000  ' 
127,000  I 
445,000 


$249,000 
234,000 
533,000 
36,000 
32,000 
17,000 
183,000 


707,000    1  l,31S.00i)    1,284.000 


Articles. 


Thread pounds.. 

Blankets do 

Hosiery 

Handkerchiefs  and  sliawls imml)er. . 

Canvas yards . . 

Lace  and  net do 

other  cottton  manufactures pounds. . 


Quantity.      Value. 


2o4,000 
9<.7.000 

3;!(i,000 
173,000 
149,000 
575,000 


Total ' 1,720,000 


I 


$274,000 

3<'4,()00 

728,000 

25,000 

40,000 

47,omi 

248,000 


1918 


Quantity.      Value, 


233,000 
380,000 

(«) 

(Ji.OOO 
171,000 
106,000 
199,000 


1288,000 
131,000 
243,000 
13,000 
65,000 
U,000 
105,000 


906,000 


a  No  statistics  available. 
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The  importation  of  cotton  sewing  thread,  which  comes  ahnost 
entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom,  has  remained  fairly  constant; 
but  there  has  been  a  great  decline  in  imports  of  hosiery,  blankets, 
handkerchiefs,  and  ^awls.  These  articles  formerly  came  from 
Germany,  Austria-Himgary,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  but  dur- 
ing the  war  Japan  has  been  gaining  most  of  this  trade.  Canva*, 
lace,  and  net  come  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Jute,  Silks,  Woolens,  and  Other  Textiles. 

Jute  manufactures  hold^  second  place  ic  r\urma's  list  of  imports. 
These  manufactures  consist  almost  entirely  of  gunny  bags  from 
Calcutta.  The  imports  vary  in  quantity  with  the  importance  of 
the  rice  crop. 

Silk  and  sUk  goods  occupy  a  much  more  important  place  in  the 
import  trade  of  Burma  than  is  indicated  by  the  figures  of  the  above 
list,  for  raw  silk  is  the  most  important  article  in  the  transfrontier 
trade  of  this  Province.  Under  normal  conditions  (e.  g.,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1914)  the  total  value  of  the  sea-borne  and  transfrontier  trade 
m  silks  was  nearly  $3,700,000,  while  in  1918  the  value  was  $2,082,000. 
The  principal  item  in  this  trade  was  piece  goods,  most  of  which  come 
from  Japan  and  the  remainder  principally  from  Siam.  Eaw  silk 
usually  comes  across  the  border  from  China,  but  a  small  amoimt  is 
imported  by  sea  from  China  and  Siam.  Some  silk  mixed  with 
other  materials  and  a  little  yam  and  sewing  thread  come  froia 
Europe,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  importation  of  woolen  goods  has  fallen  off  greatly  during 
the  war.  The  quantity  of  the  principal  articles  of  this  class  im- 
ported during  the  five  fiscal  years  is  indicated  in  the  table  below : 


Articles. 


1914 


1015 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Tarn  and  knitting  wool pounds . 

Piece  goods yards. 

Oupets and  rugs pounds. 

Hosiery do... 

fiSawls number. 

other  goods  « pounds . 


78,000 
2,921,000 
726,000 
103,000 
458,000 
297,000 


26,000 
1,550,000 
518,000 
89,000 
37,000 
95,000 


20,000 
538,000 
102,000 

21,000 

6,000 

157,000 


26,000 
460,000 
47,000 
43,000 
34,000 
199,000 


11,000 
343,000 
39,000 
41,000 
8,000 
72,000 


a  Does  not  include  imports  from  India. 

Yarn  and  knitting  wool  formerly  came  from  Germany,  but  now 
come  from  the  United  Kingdom  ana  Japan.  Piece  goods  make  up  GO 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  woolen  imports.  Between  60  and  75  per  cent 
of  this  amoimt  has  always  come  from  Great  Britain.  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  which  formerly  enjoyed  most  of  the  rest 
of  this  trade,  have  given  way  in  recent  years  to  Japan.  Carpets  and 
rags  continue  to  come  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy.  Ger- 
many formerly  held  third  place  in  this  trade.  The  United  Kingdom 
has  always  furnished  most  of  the  woolen  hosiery.  Trade  in  woolen 
^awls,  which  formerly  came  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Austria-Hungary  in  the  order  named,  has  practically  ceased. 
The  few  which  have  arrived  during  the  last  two  years  covered  by 
this  report  came  from  Switzerland,  Japan,  and  the  tjnited  Kingdom. 
Other  woolen  goods  are  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Textiles  of  other  materials  imported  into  Burma  during  the  five 
years  under  consideration  consisted  mainly  of  $60,000  to  $100,000 
worth  of  linen  goods,  chiefly  canvas,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
less  than  $10,000  worth  per  year  of  hemp  cloth  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Singapore,  ana  Hongkong. 

In  1914  nearly  all  the  haberdashery  and  millinery  imported  into 
Burma  came  from  foreign  countries ;  in  1918  nearly  40  per  cent  of  it 
came  from  India.  Of  the  amount  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
the  United  Kingdom  has  always  furnished  more  than  50  per  cent, 
and  Japan  most  of  the  remainder.  The  above  statement  is  even  more 
true  of  most  kinds  of  wearing  apparel.  Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  and  hat- 
ter's ware  are  purchased  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom^  but 
Japan  has  taken  second  place  from  Italy  in  this  trade.  At  least  60 
per  cent  of  cordage  and  rope  of  vegetable  fiber  (excluding  jute  and 
cotton)  comes  from  India  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  Hong- 
kong. 

Iron  and  Steel  Imports  for  Five  Years. 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products,  including  hardware,  cutlery, 
machinery,  machines,  railway  materials,  and  parts  of  ships,  consti- 
tute an  important  item  in  Burma's  list  of  imports  and  amount  in 
normal  times  to  nearly  $10,000,000  per  year.  This  class  of  goods 
constitute  the  leading  import  from  the  United  States.  ' 

The  principal  iron  and  steel  products  imported  into  Burma  during 
the  five  fiscal  years  under  consideration  have  been  as  follows  (quan- 
tity expressed  in  long  tons) : 


Iron  and  steel  products. 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Pig  Iron  or  steel 

Tons. 
2,008 
2,3r.5 

10,407 
1.6W 
5,ia'> 
2,313 

10, 114 

20,719 
6,971 
3,964 
1,275 

8,SS5 

Tons. 
1,551 
'    1,457 
4,879 
1,325 
2,855 
1,776 
14,637 

13,lS.i 
6,598 
2,983 
1,065 
6,971 

Tons. 

2,047 

1,323 

5,695 

696 

4,704 

888 

22,051 

6,516 
5,628 
2,984 
465 
5,135 

Tons. 

2,724 

706 

3,478 

47 

4,380 

989 

10,063 

2,288 

4,  on 

1,930 

580 

4,013 

Tons. 
1,785 
451 

Angle  and  spring  steel ." 

Bars  and  channels 

1,619 
39 

Beams,  pillars,  girders,  and  bridge  work '. 

Nails,  screws,  rivets,  and  washers 

2,146 
340 

Pipes  and  fittings  (cast) 

Tabes,  pipes,  and  Uttlngs  (wrought) 

4,918 

2,181 

4,432 

723 

152 

2,661 

Sheets  and  plates; 

Galvanized 

Tinned 

Other , 

Cast  steel 

All  other  iron  and  steel 

Total 

75,810 

59,115 

58,132 

35,269 

21,347 

In  1914  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  more  than  half  of  the  iron 
and  steel  imported  into  Burma,  with  Belgium,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  India  following;  in  1918,  the  United  States  furnished 
nearly  45  per  cent  and  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  35  per  cent,  while 
India  furnished  most  of  the  remainder.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  consist  principally  of  sheets  and  plates,  especially  tinned  and 
galvanized;  tubes,  pipes,  and  fitting  (wmught),  for  the  oil  wells; 
nails ;  wire.    There  is  a  good  demand  for  these  products  in  Burma. 

Hardware  Imported  Chiefly  £rom  TTnited  States  Eecently. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  hardware  imported  into 
Burma  from  1914  to  1918  [fiscal  years]  is  given  below;  also  a  state- 
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ment  of  the  imports  of  cutlery  and  electroplated  ware  which  are  not 
included  under  hardware : 


» 


Articles. 


Foreign  (direct): 

AgricaUaralimpIomeiits. 

Ouior  implements  and  tools 

Buiklen*  nardware  (locks,  hinges,  etc.) 

Enameled  ironware 

Other  domestic  utenylls 

Metal  lamps  and  parts 

Safes  and  strong  boxes 

Other  hardware 

Cutlery 

Electroplated  ware 

India 

Foreign  ( \  ia  India) 


1914 


1915 


137,000 
283,030 

59.030 
35o,000 
242,003 
159,000 

62,000 
.'527,000 
1^4,000 

23,000 
162,000 
293,003 


19,000 

240, 033 

31,030 

100,000 

107,000 

68,000 

18,000 

435,000 

54,000 

23,000 

92,000 

364,000 


1916 


13,000 
229,000 
50,000 
57,000 

n,ooo 

35,000 
5,000 
369.000 
32,000 
27,000 
114,000 
404,000 


$30,000 

181,000 

49,000 

123,000 

59,000 

05,000 

6,000 

701,000 

69,000 

15,000 

213,000 

645,030 


191S 


$23,000 

110,0-3> 

46,0a3 

79,000 

41,000 

75,000 

6,000 

471,000 

89,000 

6,000 

359,000 

75i,  030 


Before  the  war  most  of  the  hardware  came  from  the  United  States. 
Gfermany  and  Austria-Hungary  led  in  enameled  ironware,  cutlery, 
lamps  or  all  kinds,  safes,  and  strong  boxes,  and  were  strong  competi- 
tors in  domestic  utensils  and  builaers'  hardware,  while  the  United 
States  was  a  competitor  in  the  sale  of  implements  and  tools,  builders' 
hardware,  and  other  sorts  of  hardware.  In  1918  a  large  proportion 
of  the  hardware  came  from  India,  and  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
tinued to  furnish  most  of  the  hardware  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, while  Japan  had  taken  first  place  in  enameled  ironware  and 
cutlery  and  the  United  States  had  taken  first  place  in  lamps  and  was 
still  a  strong  competitor  in  implements  and  tools,  builders'  hard- 
ware, and  other  sorts  of  hardware. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  machinery  during  the  period  under  consideration : 


I 


Machines  and  machinery. 


Sewing  and  knitting  machi^ics  and  parts 

Steam  ccgines  and  part?  (c^cciudiug  railway  locomo- 
tives)  

Mining  machinery 

BoUers 

Electrical  machine ry 

Rice  and  floui^mlll  marfiinery 

Sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery 

Oil-miU  machinery 

TjpewTitcrs,  parts,  and  accessories 

Alfothcr  macai  nerj' , , 


1914 

1915  . 

1916 

8353,000 

$216,000 

$203,000 

224,000 

165,000 

145,000 

164,000 

305,000 

419,000 

125,000 

122,000 

143,000 

77,000 

72,000 

51,000 

223,000 

79,000 

16,000 

42,000 

62,000 

35,000 

78,000 

28,000 

32,000 

18,000 

24,000 

21,000 

311,000 

370,000 

216,000 

1917 


1347,000 

127,000 
260,000 
72,000 
68,000 
26,000 
29,000 
38,000 
16,000 
336,000 


I 


$304,000 

111,033 
89,000 
42,000 
67,000 
28,000. 
11,000 

139,000 
28,000 

318,000 


In  1914  nearly  G5  per  cent  of  the  machinery  imported  into  Burma 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  whil^  Germany  furnished  10 
per  cent  and  the  United  States  15  per  cent.  Germany  furnished 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  rice-mill  machinery  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  sewing  machines,  steam  engines,  and  oil-crushing  ma- 
chines. The  United  States  furnished  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  minr 
ing  machinery,  60  per  cent  of  the  typewTitei^,  and  smaller  pro- 
portions of  engines  and  boilers,  oil-crushing  machinery,  and  ma- 
chine tools.  Although  about  90  per  cent  of  the  sewing  machines  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  practically  all  were  importeci  and  sold 
by  an  American  firm.  In  1918  the  United  Singdom  held  38 
per  cent  of  this  trade  and  the  United  States  55  per  cent.  Most  of 
the  mining  machinery,  typewriters,  and  machine  tools  continued  to 
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come  from  the  United  States,  which  country  also  furnished  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  steam  engines  and  boilers,  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
electrical  machinery,  65  per  cent  of  the  rice-mill  machinery,  90 
per  cent  of  the  oil-crushing  machinery,  and  most  of  the  other  ma- 
chinery. About  30  per  cent  of  the  sewing  machines  came  directly 
from  the  United  States. 

Two  other  articles  may  be  classed  in  this  group,  since  they  con- 
sist chiefly  of  iron  and  steel  and  machinery — parts  of  ships,  includ- 
ing launches  and  boats,  and  railway  plant  and  rolling  stock.  In 
general,  there  was  a  gain  during  this  period  in  the  im|>orts  of  parts 
of  ships,  which  consist  principally  of  the  vessels  of  the  Irrawaddy 
Flotilla  Co.  (which  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  inland  water  trans-, 
portation  in  Burma)  shipped  in  parts  from  tne  United  Kingdom  and 
put  together  in  Rangoon.  Imports  of  motor  boats  and  launches, 
chiefly  marine  engines,  from  the  United  States  increased  in  value 
from  about  $10,000  in  1914  to  over  $70,000  in  1918. 

The  great  decline  in  railway  material  and  rolling  stock,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  engines,  tenders,  and  carriages  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  due  to  the  lack  of  construction  work  during  this  period 
and  to  the  demand  elsewhere  for  such  material. 
pTOvlsions  and  Other  Foodstuffs. 

The  principal  articles  classed  as  provisions,  arranged  according 
to  value  of  importation  during  1918,  were:  Ghee,  $649,000,  chiefly 
from  India;  condense^  milk,  $431,000,  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Australia;  butter,  $165,000,  cliiefly  from 
India;  farinaceous  and  patent  foods,  $154,000.  from  Singapore  and 
the  United  States;  canned  and  bottled  goods,  $30,000,  from  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sugar  is  the  most  important  single  foodstuff  imported  into  Burma. 
It  comes,  mainly  frc«n  Singapore  and  Java.  Imports  of  confection- 
ery, chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  fell  from  nearly  $140,000  in 
1914  to  about  $23^0  in  1918.  Practically  all  the  wheat  flour  and 
tea  consumed  in  Burma  come  from  India.  Fish  and  fruits  come 
from  Singapore.  Vegetable  oils,  chiefly  peanut  and  sesamum  oil, 
are  furnished  chiefly  by  India  and  are  used  for  cooking  purposes  by 
Burmans  and  other  Asiatics. 

The  importation  of  salt  fell  off  during  1918  owing  largely  to  an 
increase  in  local  production.  In  1914,  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
supply  came  from  Germany  and  the  remainder  from  Aden,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Egypt,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  in  the  order  named. 
In  1918  more  than  40  per  cent  came  from  Spain  and  the  rest  from 
Aden  and  the  United  Kingdom.  [See  Commerce  Reports  for  Jan.  3, 
and  Oct.  7,  1919.] 

Decline  in  Tobacco  Imports — Spices  and  Liquors. 

•  Although  tobacco  is  an  important  export  from  Burma,  it  is  also  a 
leading  import  into  that  country.  The  tobacco  imported  into  Bunna 
consists  chiefly  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  India,  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  cheroots;  native  cigars,  chiefly  from 
India;  and  cigarettes,  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
also  from  India.  In  normal  times,  most  of  the  cigars  consum^  by 
Europeans  come  from  Manila,  but  during  the  early  years  of  the  war 
this  trade  was  interrupted  because  some  of  the  leading  Manila  manu- 
facturers were  controlled  by  German  capital.    ImporS  ofl^he  various 
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kinds  of  tobacco,  during  the  five  years  under  review  have  been  as 
follows  (stated  according  to  quantity) : 


Kinds. 


1914 


1915 


1918 


1917 


191S 


Raw  tobacco: 
Foreign.. 
India.... 

Cigars: 

Foreign.. 
India.... 

Cigarettes: 
Foreign- 
India.... 

Other  kinds: 
Foreign - 
India.... 


Pounds. 
1,000 
26,619,000 

3,000 
288,000 

642,000 
2^000 

49,000 
307,000 


Pounds. 

19,000 

16,281,000 

2,000 
244,000 

467,000 
485,000 

49,000 
200,000 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


17,450,000 

2,000 
244,000 

621,000 
344,000 

43,000 
387,000 


16,110,000 

6,000 
194,000 

627,000 
316,000 

42,000 
184,000 


17,760,000 

1,000 
126,000 

963,000 
257,000 

44,000 
243,000 


The  principal  spices  imported  into  Burma  are  areca  nuts  (the  so- 
called  betel  nuts),  which  are  chewed  with  betel  leaf  and  a  fine  lime 
usually  colored  with  carmine  or  other  coloring  matter.  They  come 
chiefly  from  Calcutta,  but  also  from  other  parts  of  India,  and  from 
Penang  and  Singapore.  Some  chillies,  pepper,  cardamoms,  and 
other  spices  are  imported  from  India. 

The  value  of  imported  wines  and  liquors  has  been  nearly  cut  in 
two  during  the  period  under  consideration,  and  the  amount  has  been 
nearly  divided  by  four.  The  liquors  which  have  suffered  the  great- 
est decline  are  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  which  formerly  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  now  come  trom  the  United  Kmgdom  and 
Japan,  and  brandy,  which  comes  chiefly  from  France.  Wmes,  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  have  fallen  off  nearly  50  per  cent 
in  value  and  more  than  50  per  cent  in  quantity.  Whisky  neld  its 
own,  considering  the  decrease  in  European  population.  The  amount 
of  imported  whisky  fell  about  40  per  cent,  but  the  value  in  1918  was 
10  per  cent  greater  than  in  1914.  Practically  all  the  whisky  con- 
sumed in  Burma  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Coal,  Cement,  Matches,  Paper,  and  Soap. 

The  quantity  of  coal  and  coke  imported  fell  more  than  50  per  cent 
during  the  five  years  under  review,  particularly  during  the  last 
year  of  this  period  although  the  value  remained  fairly  constant. 
The  quantity  of  cement  imported  into  Burma  during  this  period  fell 
nearly  30  per  cent,  but  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  in- 
crease in  price.  Formerly,  cement  came  almost  entirely  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  during  1918  about  20  per  cent  came  from  Hong- 
kong. Japan  has  control  of  the  trade  in  matches.  During  1914, 
this  country  furnished  more  than  80  per  cent  and  in  1918  about  95 
per  cent  of  this  product.     Most  of  the  remainder  came  from  Sweden. 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  value  of  the  imported  paper 
and  paper  manufactures  (not  including  printed  matter)  has  in- 
creased considerably  during  the  five  years  under  consideration ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Burma  has  suffered  severely  from  a  shortage  of 
paper  and  prices  are  several  times  as  high  as  before  the  war.  Im- 
ports of  printing  paper,  the  principal  item  of  this  group,  declined 
35  per  cent,  while  shipments  of  packing  and  other  kinds  of 
paper  and  paper  goods  declined  about  70  per  cent,  and  cardboard  at 
^ast  80  per  cent.  Before  the  war  nearly  all  the  paper  imports  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom.    Now  60  per  cent  of  the  printing  paper 
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comes  from  India,  and  Japan  is  an  important  competitor  in  most 
lines  of  this  trade.  Writing  paper  and  envelopes  come  almost  entirely 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Most  of  the  soap  imported  into  Burma  comes  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Hoiiseliold  or  h\nndry  soap  in  bars  or  tablets  makes  up 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  in  this  commodity. 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Byes,  etc. 

The  principal  chemicals  imported  into  Burma  during  1918  were 
sulphur  from  Japan,  and  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  oicarbonate, 
acids,  and  ammonia  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Before  the  war 
sulphuric  acid  was  the  most  important  chemical  imported,  but  this 
has  been  difficult  to  secure  and  is  now  manufactured  in  Burma.  The 
great  increase  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  in  the  importa- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate. 

Drugs  and  medicines  come  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  United  States  sends  a  few  thousand  dollars  worth  of  patent 
medicines,  quinine  salts,  and  other  sorts,  and  Japan  sends  about  an 
equal  amount  of  various  kinds  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

Paints  and  painters'  materials  come  principally  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Before  the  war  between  $50,000  and  $75,000  worth  of  dyes,  chiefly 
anilines  froiu  Germany,  were  imported  into  Burma  annually.  Since 
the  German  supply  has  been  shut  oflF,  these  materials  are  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  value  of  imported  dyestuffs  during  1918  was  $43,280,  of 
which  anilines  made  up  about  $17,000. 

Increasing  Share  of  Japan  in  Import  Trade  in  Other  Articles. 

In  1914  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  more  than  half  of  the 
earthenware  and  porcelain  imported  into  Burma,  with  Germany  and 
Japan  as  its  chiei  competitors ;  in  1918  the  United  Kingdom  retained 
its  usual  proportion  oi  this  trade,  while  Japan  had  absorbed  most  of 
the  remainder. 

The  chief  kinds  of  glassware  imported  into  Burma,  in  the  order 
of  importance  in  1918,  were  bottles,  chiefly  soda-water  bottles,  sheet 
and  plate  glass,  lamp  globes,  bangles,  and  tableware.  Formerly  Bel- 
gium furnished  most  of  the  sheet  and  plate  glass,  the  United  King- 
dom most  of  the  bottles,  and  Germany  and  Austria  most  of  the 
bangles  and  beads,  lamp  globes,  and  tableware.  In  1918  Japan 
ranked  first  in  the  sale  or  every  kind  of  glassware. 

Other  imports  of  special  interest  to  American  manufacturers  are 
leather  and  leather  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  belting,  and  motor  cars. 
The  principal  articles  under  the  heading  of  leather  and  leather  goods 
(excluding  belting,  boots,  and  shoes)  are :  Hides,  tanned  and  dressed, 
chiefly  from  India;  skins,  tanned  and  dressed,  from  India  and  the 
United  Kingdom;  unwrought  leather,  chiefly  from  India,  but  small 
amounts  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Straits  Settlements,  and  the 
United  States ;  leather  bags  and  trunks,  formerly  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  now  chiefly  from  Japan ;  saddlery  and  harness,  chiefly 
from  India  and  the  United  Kingdom,  but  a  small  amount  from  the 
United  States;  other  manufactures  of  leather,  formerly  chiefly  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  but  during  1918  from  the  United 
States,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  India,  in  the  order  named. 

Leather  boots  and  shoes  formerly  came  almost  entirely  from  tiie 
United  Kingdom;  but  during  1917  and  1918  the  United ^tates  fur- 
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nished  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of  these  goods.  American  styles  are 
popular  here  and  it  is  probable  that  American  shoes  will  hold  their 
place.  Boots  and  shoes  of  other  materials,  chiefly  canvas,  come  prin- 
cipally from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Siting,  especially  canvas  and  balata,  finds  a  good  market  here  in 
the  rice  mills,  sawmills,  petroleum  refineries,  and  other  factories  of 
Burma.    It  comes  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  is  a  good  trade  in  motor  cars  in  Burma.  Imports  during  the 
five  years  under  report  amounted  to  nearly  800  cars  per  ye^r,  in  spite 
of  the  restrictions  in  force  during  this  period.  Most  of  the  motor 
cars  come  from  the  United  States.  Motor  trucks  come  chiefly  from 
the  United  States  and  motor  cycles  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Trade  with  the  United  States  Shows  Great  Increase. 

During  the  five  years  under  consideration,  the  trade  with  the 
United  States  has  shown  a  greater  proportional  increase  than  that 
with'Any  other  country.  The  value  of  the  principal  exports  to  and 
imports  from  the  United  States  during  this  period  were  as  follows 
[fiscal  year  ending  March  31  used  in  table]  : 


Articles. 


Teak 

Rice 

FaraiBii  wax 

Besos 

Hides 

Ctttch 

Robber 

Lio 

iJ]  other  articles.. 


Total. 


IMPORTS. 

Iron  and  steel: 

Tubes, plpes.and  fittings  (wrought).. . . 
Sheets  and  plates— 

Oalvanued 

Tinned 

Other 

Nails,  rivets,  and  washers 

Wire 

Hoops  and  strips 

Other 

Machines  and  madiinery: 

Oil-crushinc  and  refining  machinery. . . 

Sewing  tnarhines  and  parts 

Mining  machinery 

Engines.... 

Electrical  machinery 

Typewriters,  parts,  and  accessories 

Rice-mill  and  sawmill  machinery 

Machine  tools 

Other 

Provisions: 

Condensed  milk 

Canned  and  bottled  goods 

Farinaceous  and  patent  foods 

Other 

Mineral  oils: 

Kerosene 

Lubricating  oil 

Other 

3Cotor  cars,  cycles,  and  parts 

Hardware: 

Implements  and  tools 

Lamps  (chiefly  metal),  and  parts  of 
lamps : 

BoUders' hardware 

nomesticutensito '. 

Other 

TaDow  and  steaiine 

fiflUps,  parts  of  (including  laondies  and 


111,890 


104,799 
1,570 

382,501 
9,114 


65,522 
130,684 


706,080 

602,321 
11,342 


381 

68,565 

14,364 

47 

71,816 

5,742 

448 

128,892 

1H,049 
3,669 
9,84S 

30, 952 
1,414 
5, 078 

38,255 

3,323 
33,606 
3,335 
3,833 

182,654 

45,754 

6,824 

145,512 

56,059 

7,882 
10,031 

1,788 
54,752 

8,004 

10,783 


1915 


$35,722 
22,478 
244,675 


231,508 
16,802 


3,185 
87,928 


642,298 


757,237 

45,682 
647 


49,762 

28,889 

24 

50,943 

6,282 

202 

234,235 

27,603 

6,745 
12,229 
21,142. 

2,  i:j6 

l,36"i 
54,834 

2,936 
22,S8.'> 
6,492 
6,611 

186,746 

49,072 

12 

60,193 

44,273 

4,574 
3,762 
1,213 
62,274 
3,0GS 

14,390 


1910 


129,922 
19,562 
126,635 


247,165 
71,854 
23,967 


3,291 


522,286 


1,463,860 


227,833 
12, 534 

207,825 
9,t82 
7,720 

180,329 

1,183 

2,060 

257,621 

41,048 

19,52S 

11,025 

24,017 

1,43S 

7,917 

2.5,000 

5,700 
23,811 
8,935 
2,390 

190,707 

37,753 

738 

226,178 

123,408 

6,623 
23,411 

4,320 
50,274 
57,260 

14,182 


1917 


$36,007 
149,729 
218,012 
102,328 
469,136 
20,327 
61,110 


16,150 


1,062,798 


1,105,891 

193,084 
353,648 

47,554 

246,139 

8,279 

14,281 
106,848 

2,011 

3,408 

174,568 

39,168 

11,367 

10,927 

21,855 

3,742 

23,066 

41,343 

7,042 
41,661 

6,606 
13,755 

53,375 

77,380 

2.472 

620,487 

46,925 

26,149 
19,634 
4,931 
65,022 
36,684 


•M,627 


1918 


$323,651 
195,063 
163, 117 
73,322 
58,238 
46,623 
46,793 


12,443 
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919,240 


586,601 

314, 469 
220,^48 
73,877 
165,365 
30,569 
15,005 
37,968 

127,312 
80,495 
61,109 
52,900 
33,022 
23,154 
18,  (Ml 
17,273 
14,377 

144,397 

162,119 
46,828 
38,828 
15,038 

179,603 

61,68ft 

110 

221,527 

54,121 

40,126 
19,575 
7,697 
76,746 
72,208 

71,973 
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Articles. 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


IMPORTS— continued. 

Paper  and  pasteboard: 

Printmig  paper 

Packing  paper 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes. 

Other 

Cotton  goods: 

Piece  poods- 
Colored 

White 

Gray 

Blankets 

Other 

Boots  and  shoes 

Liquors 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Stationery  (excluding  paper) 

Rubber  goods 

Oilcloth  and  flour  cloth 

Brups  and  medicines 

Anilinedyes 

Railway  materials,  etc 

Scientific  Instruments 

Electrical  apparatus 

Zinc 

Wood,  manufactures  of 

Toilet  requisites 

Arms  and  ammunition 

All  other  articles 


1689 

635 

1,327 

4,966 


$409 
8,144 
1,049 
7,030 


S503 

405 

1,976 

5,587 


55 
*9,'7i4' 


18,719 


744 
*i5,'i68' 


134,472 

80,156 

4,598 

9,368 


5,199 
2,172 
8,079 


$27,571 
6,603 
5,414 
9,163 


28,471 
861 


1,306 
10,027 
31,538 

4,905 
11,933 

2,044 
81,338 
19,228 


903 
11,395 
25,228 
4,398 
9,892 
2,554 
31,613 
10,508 


399 
17,487 
35,162 
3,794 
15,101 
13,503 
32,743 
25,614 


840 
89,643 
34,613 
24,746 
25,200 
6,605 
4,476 
20,035 


507 

50,901 

20 

1,820 

10,734 

4,502 

114,096 


478 
13,754 
5,076 
1,0S8 
10,723 
194 
113,233 


9,167 
32,095 

5,362 

2,450 
10,315 

6,269 
111,490 


9,872 
11,886 
114 
3,0-3 
17,022 
5,920 
202,172 


11,154 

1,760 

36,604 

86,560 

21,618 

19,477 

.   18,638 

18,037 

16,196 

15,882 

15,134 

13,715 

13,231 

12,030 

10,598 

10,392 

9,852 

124,413 


Total 1,897,596 


2,(M9,926 


3,612,782 


3,905,490 


3,569,995 


Declared  Exports  to  the  TTnited  States. 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Eangoon  show  an  in- 
crease of  $500,184  during  1918  (calendar  year)  over  1917,  shipments 
during  1918  being  vahied  at  $2,070,874,  and  during  1917  at  $1,570,690. 
This  increase  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  larger  shipments  of  rice 
and  cutch.  Exports  according  to  quantity  and  value  for  the  two 
calendar  years  are  given  in  the  appended  table : 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value, 


Bauxite,  crude bags.. 

Candles:  Wax pounds. . 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dves: 

Cutch do. . . . 

Wax,  mineral do 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of:  Leopard  and  lisfcr  skins... . 
Hides  and  skins  other  than  fur  skins,  raw  or  uncnrcd: 

^''f'^o.^y t'^^- 

'^■"••-.inr tedk-.: 

Cattle,  greon  or  pickled t^^V. 

Goatskin.,,  dry {^^^- 

Household  effects cases.. 

India  rubber pounds . . 

Orchids cases.. 

Pearls number. . 

Rice pounds.. 

Vegetables:  Beans  and  lentils -..do 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of board  feet. . 


116,800 

156,800 
2,717,160 


12,500 
419,387 


S266 
18,218 

22,142 

250,799 

2,043 

I   80,158 


2,033,400 
1,568,000 


{ 


1,500 
56,373 


\       12,293 


875 

28,719 

1,000 

13,759 


$308,503 

188,630 

854 

7,786 
4,056 


3 

97,821 

16 

400 

7,280,000 

6,936,000 

1,735,060 


431 
64,325 
596 
19,466 
442,566 
283,544 
373,813 


2,760 

6,234 

8 

4,480 


2,249 

326 
2,777 


24,632,108 
"*62i,'i96 


1,360,G21 


195,072 


Total. 


1,570,690 


2,070,874 


Exports  invoiced  at  the  consulate  for  shipment  to  the  Philippines 
were  valued  at  $100,420  in  1918  as  against  $87,892  in  1917.  There 
were  no  invoices  certified  for  shipments  to  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii. 
Eeturned  American  goods  were  worth  $120  in  1918  and  $578  in  1917. 
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Foreign  commerce  passing  through  the  port  of  Calcutta  in  1918 
was  worth  $456,407,298  and  in  1917  $482,605,614.  This  decline  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  reduced  export  trade  in  1918,  resulting  from  war 
conditions -and  lack  of  cargo  space.  Imports  increased  slightly  in 
value.  Trade  with  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  shows  a  decrease 
of  9  per  cent,  the  decrease  being  particularly  marked  in  export 
returns.  In  the  case  of  tlie  United  States  and  Java,  trade  returns  were 
15  and  14  per  cent,  respectively,  higher  in  1918  than  in  1917.  Japan 
increased  its  trade  with  India  34  per  cent  during  the  vear  under  re- 
view as  against'  1917.  [Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing March  31  is  used  throughout  this  report.] 

The  distribution  of  this  trade  for  both  years  is  indicated  in  the 
appended  table: 


Countries. 

Imports  from— 

Exports  to- 

1917 

1918. 

wn 

191.S 

British  Empire:     • 

United  Kini^dom 

$116,018,668 

706,960 

523,311 

4,659.187 

403,919 

1,193,915 

831,198 

11,031 

11.355 

l,a}6,622 

tl08,116,920 

770,853 

669,629 

4,573,213 

1,373,326 

2,326,K?6 

102. 197 

95.708 

2.271 

2.214,258 

195.970,624 
16.761,119 
2.636.670 
3,745,259 
2.867,342 
2.658.083 
2.040,361 
2,632.128 
072,650 
5,671,095 

$63,781,972 

A  wtnjlia 

16.816.029 

China,  lioDgkonf! ...           

3,236,871 
4.116.410 
2,414,433 
8,621, 167 
1.610.162 

Straits  Hettlemonts 

Ceylon 

Eeypt 

ItouriUus 

Katal 

4,115.781 
2,431,303 
.9,873.804 

Cape  Colony 

Other  Brittsh  posscssiomt  and  dep^idendes. 

Total,  British  Empire 

125,466,156 

120.239,211 

135.958,331 

117,017.912 

Europe: 

207.962 
60.344 
962,269 
16.222 
1,928,  «2 
7H7.400 
3,906,502 

2,595 

716,673 

4.218 

1,394,090 

42.5.007 

2,776,501 

Belgium' 

France 

10,346,179 



9.209,690 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

7,728.327 
17,528,212 
4,770,792 

5,734.086 
2,322,618 
3,078.223 

Russia 

All  other  countries 

Total,  Europo 

7,869,131 

5,320,382 

40, 371,. ^10 

20.344,566 

Asia: 

JaTa 

20,291.683 

289,394 

13, 72:},  854 

1,298 

23,328,704 

593. 415 

19,590,258 

.5,160,437 
3,690,430 
6,866,956 
616.920 
2.5.955 
8,708,763 

5,873,866 
1,094.911 
8,133.543 

China,  treaty  p<ni;s 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia 

5,840 

Arabia  (cxcludin?  Aden) 

1,298 
1,382,731 

All  other  countries 

1,871.008 

9,294.366 

Total,  A5;ia 

36,177,237 

44,896,409 

25,099.461 

25,302,556 

Africa.. 

4S0,lf)l 

908.739 

347,468 

599,877 

America: 

United  ?  tates 

11.849,927 
110,632 

16,619,098 

139, 180 

1,298 

76,711,135 
15,743,452 
5,260.363 

85,537,822 
12,903.686 

South  A  merica .     .                   . . 

All  other  countries 

6,009,179 

Total,  America... 

11,960,559 

16,759,576 

97.744,950 

104,450,987 

Sandwich  Islands 

1,130.650 

568,083 

Total  foreign  countries 

56,487,088 

67,884,106 

164,691,039 

151,266,069 

Grand  total 

181,053,244 

188,123,317 

300,652,370 

268,283,981 
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Imports  and  Exports  by  Classes. 

Imports  of  merchandise  to  and  exports  from  Calcutta  during  1917 
and  1918,  according  to  the  four  main  classes,  are  indicated  m  the 
appended  table  according  to  value : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Articles. 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

Food  .drink,  and  tobacco 

133,742,689 

9,777,772 

136,428,758 

2,004,023 

$37,683,256 

8,183,507 

140,681,430 

1,575,124 

$44,549,562 

101,353,622 

153,521,529 

1,227,657 

$50,287,167 

Raw  materials  and  produce  and  articles  mainly 
nnmanuf^Mi'tiirod ,  -  - . , 

58,824,305 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manolactured 

Mi^f^nllflrtMMm  ftnd  imclAJisifiAd 

157,351,140 
1,821,369 

Total 

181,953,244 

188,123,317 

300,652,370 

1)68,283,981 

Imports  by  Articles. 

During  1918  imports  of  cotton  goods  increased  in  value  8  per 
cent,  sugar  10  per  cent,  and  metals  and  ores  5  per  cent.  Shipments 
in  general  show  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  in  1918  over  1917.  Im- 
ports during  the  two  fiscal  years  are  listed  according  to  value  in  the 
following  table : 


Articles. 


1917 


1918 


Cotton  goods.. 
SUjcar 


Metals  and  ores , 

Machines  and  machinery. . 

Salt. 

Oils. 


Hardware,  excluding  cutlery  and  electroplated  ware. 

Chemicals  and  chemical  preparations 

Tea  chests,  entire  or  in  sections 

Liquors,  including  methylated  and  perfumed  spirits.. 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Spices., 


Instruments,  apparatus,  and  appliances 

Matches 

Provisions  and  oilman's  stores 

Glass  and  glassware 

Building  and  engineering  materials 

Tobacco 

Rubber 

Articles  imported  by  post 

Drugs  and  medicines  (excluding  chemicals  and  narcotics) . 

Paints  and  painters'  materials 

Motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  and  parts  thereof 

Woolen  goods 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Railway  plant  and  rolling  stock 

Belting  for  machinery 

Soap. 


$75, 

n: 

7, 
4, 
6, 
3, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
1 

2, 
1, 
1, 
1 
1 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
2, 
h 


Dyeing  and  tanning  substances 

stationery  (excluding  paper) 

Wood  ana  timber 

Books,  printed,  and  printed  matter 

Paper-making  materials 

Apparel,  excluding  hosiery  and  boots  and  shoos . 


emp.. 


Flax 

Umbrellas  and  umbrella  fittings 

Earthenware  and  porcelain 

Bilk  goods 

Cycles  (other  than  motor  cycles) 

Leather 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Toys  and  requisites  for  games  and  sports. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Buttons  of  all  sorts 

Gums  and  resins 

Cutlery 

Grain,  pulse,  and  flour 

Pitch,  tar,and  dammar ;.. 


2S4,754 
119,003 
515,462 
992,857 
370,  W9 
698,286 
823,116 
196,427 
445,358 
319,786 
061,971 
406,859 
411,797 
151,312 
319,523 
857,634 
130,781 
369,333 
324,660 
43S,084 
635,248 
211,976 
249,542 
202,282 
032,348 
400,211 
410,966 
636,597 
461,776 
727,097 
774,157 
507,709 
982,683 
571,649 
447,963 
913,854 
719,562 
517,044 
488,815 
267,293 
477,342 
385,650 
349,267 
425,939 
345,443 
91,907 
160,585 
174,139 
138,372 


$81,987,222 

23,292,308 

15,303,242 

6,345,715 

6,085.664 

5,189,488 

3,602,305 

3,190,412 

2,746,777 

2,463,857 

2,353,777 

2,279,4^ 

2,142,690 

1,982,968 

1,901,331 

1,823,-557 

1,732,224 

1,725,282 

1,565,216 

1,479,33J 

1,350,724 

1,313,294 

1,137,443 

1,049,287 

787,173 

705,058 

680,298 

639,587 

614,992 

607,755 

601,563 

555,313 

551,922 

496,850 

447,464 

402,155 

387,016 

365,460 

358,712 

354,044 

347,796 

249,964 

237,718 

236,847 

198,392 

194,837 

150,154 

144,907 

144,788 
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Articles. 


1917 


1918 


Hides  and  sUns,  raw 

Furniture  and  cabinet  ware 

Clocks  and  watches 

Animals,  living 

OarriageB  and  carts  (excluding  railway  carriages) 

Fruits  and  regetables 

Jewelry 

fflilps.  parts  of 

All  other  articles : 

Total 


S36,G73 
141,932 
172,892 
534,207 
95,986 
49,719 
51,170 
5,779 
2,904,614 


3, 


$91,176 
85,869 
80,395 
57,952 
60,134 
43,967 
31,595 
3,150 

166,648 


181,958,244 


188,123,317 


Prices  for  Cotton  Goods  Higher. 

Despite  a  reduction  of  209,739,245  yards  in  imports  of  cotton 
piece  goods  in  1918  the  value  of  the  goods  increased  $6,958,770  from 
|67,2C§,311  as  compared  with  1917.  The  same  condition  is  true 
in  the  case  of  cotton  yam  and  twist,  for  in  1917  7,735,833  pounds 
sold  for  $3,255,364,  and  in  1918  5,557,967  pounds  brought  $3,652,795. 
Imports  of  the  various  descriptions  of  cotton  goods  in  1917  and 
1918  [fiscal  years]  were : 


Cotton  manufiactures. 


1917 


Yards. 


Value. 


1918 


Yards. 


Value. 


Twist  and  yarn , 

Piece  goods: 
Gray— 

British 

Foreign 

White- 
British- 

Foreign 

Colored,  printed,  or  dyed. 
All  other  cotton  fabrics 


a  7,735,833 


&i0,845,987 
22,274,995 

210,853,228 

2,206,336 

99,433,356 


$3,255,364 


40,340,040 
1,643,255 

14,327,960 

225,156 

10,671,910 

4,821,079 


a  6,557,967 

467,414,665 
19,349,434 

186,466,068 

1,807,000 

90,750,600 


13,652,795 


43,879,656 
2,312,236 

16,462,307 

243,000 

11,769,792 

4,167,346 


Total. 


75,284,754 


81,987,222 


a  Pounds. 


Smaller  Imports  of  Woolen  Goods. 

Imports  of  woolen  goods  were  worth  $152,995  less  in  1918  than  in 
the  previous  year.  All  lands  of  woolen  goods  shared  in  this  decrease. 
The  imports  are  given  in  the  following  table  for  the  fiscal  years  1917 
and  1918,  according  to  quantity  and  value: 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.        Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


Braids pounds . . 

Carpets  and  rugs do 

Hosiery do 

Piece  goods : yards.. 

Shawls number . . 

Yam  and  knitting  wool , pounds. . 

An  other  sorts do 


7,490 
191,S19 
68,408 
1,378,991 
48,255 
93,910 
41,158 


19,733 

92, 139 
133,667 
763,715 

53,207 
132,369 

17,452 


1,009 
124,583 
63,427 
1,154,487 
1,277 
114,926 
50,464 


11,298 
73,322 
145,671 
720,890 
649 
83,379 
24,078 


Total.. 


1,202,282 


1,049,287 


Java  Principal  Source  of  Sugar  Supply. 

Java  was  the  chief  source  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  imported  into 
Calcutta,  having  furnished  96  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1917 
and  98  per  cent  in  1918.    The  following  table  indicates  the  amount 
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and  value  of  sugar  and  molasses  imported  during  the  fiscal  years 
1917  and  1918  and  the  countries  of  origin : 


1917 

1918 

Countries  of  origin. 

Hundred- 
weight. 

Value. 

Himdrcd- 
wcight. 

Value. 

REFINED  SUGAR. 
United  Klnirdom 

405 

142, 4W 

3,532,739 

4,000 

7,200 

187 

$5,515 
787,399 
18,710,883 
23,359 
39,582 
974 

37 

14,925 

4,692,398 

128 

20,276 

3,931 

$648 

Mauritius    

89,808 

ja\'{i 

22,307,712 
1  298 

China 

Japan 

116,117 

All  other  countries  

25,956 

Total 

3,687,025 

19,573,712 

4,031,098 

22,  Ml,  029 

UNREHNED  SUGAR. 

Java               .    ••- 

8 
09 

All  other  countries 

325 

Total 

107 

325 

MOLASSES. 

Mauritius '. 

43,495 

1,022,614 

9,307 

42,176 

1,313,954 

189,161 

11,310 

729,216 

4,352 

9.0»4 

ja\'a           

600,718 

A 11  other  countries        ...... 

60,552 

Total 

1,675,410 

1,545,291 

744,878 

750,351 

Grand  total                  

5,362,441 

21,119,003 

6,376,683 

23,292, 30S 

Eeduction  in  Volume  of  Metal  Imports  into  Calontta. 

Imports  of  metals  and  metal  goods  were  higher  m  value  in  1918 
than  in  1917  b}^  $787,780.  Shipments  during  1918  amounted  to 
75,752  tons,  worth  $15,303,242;  in  the  previous  year  they  amounted 
to  113,350  tons,  worth  $14,515,462.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel  in  1917 
were  almost  twice  as  large  as  in  1918,  but  the  value  was  practically 
the  same  for  both  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  metals  and 
metal  goods  imported  into  Calcutta  from  all  coimtries  during  the 
fiscal  years  1917  and  1918 : 


Metals  and  metal  goods. 


1917 


Tods. 


Viaue. 


1918 


Tgos. 


VfOoe. 


Brass,  wrought 

Copper,  imwrought 

Copper,  wTought  (including  old) 

Tron,  imwrought 

Iron  or  steel,  wrought: 

Rars,  rods,  and  angles  of  all  sorts. 

Beams,  pillars,  etc 

Bolts  and  nuts , 

Hoops , 

Nails,  screws,  and  rivets 

Pipes  and  tubes , 

Rico  howls 

Sheets  and  plates- 
Galvanized , 

Tinned , 

other , 

Other 

Lead: 

Sheets  for  tea  chests 

Other 

Quicksilver 

Tin 

Zinc  or  spelter 

German  silver 

Another  metals 

Total 


■  Pounds. 


1,242 
60 
654 
S09 

22,993 
1,605 
1,378 

12,445 
7,130 
6,453 
1,140 

4,363 
20,0i5 
12,250 
15,013 

2,640 

646 

a45,970 

097 

678 

8 

1,161 


$447,393 
32,119 
407,606 
35,363 

2,050,503 

81,108 

246,246 

1,134,219 

1,032,672 

810,758 

101,519 

546,994 
2,640,562 
1  273,725 
1,581,283 

553,158 
128,800 
52,558 
630,375 
267,009 
5,192 
387,363 


678 
749 
476 
101 

13,385 

571 

672 

5,906 

3,722 

5,634 

315 

1,507 
14,661 
12,531 

7,621 

2,827 

263 

•81,078 

794 

2,310 

7 

1,180 


1372,125 

452,260 

414,301 

3;  569 

1,700,031 
65,801 
162,159 
880,511 
736,463 
1,031,874 
82,119 

220,290 
2,447^849 
2,838,841 
1,674,075 

655,090 
77,215 
127,178 
858,127 
662,493 
6,515 
405,913 


113,350 


14,615,462 


75,762 


15,303,242 
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Xineral  Oil  Imports. 

The  United  States  supplied  the  bulk  of  mineral  oil  imported  into 
Calcutta  from  foreign  countries,  furnishing  69  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  in  1917  and  72  per  cent  in  the  following  year.  Total  imports 
from  foreign  countries,  however,  show  a  decline  of  36  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  24  per  cent  in  value,  indicating  that  higher  prices  ob- 
tained in  the  year  imder  review.  Imports  from  Burma  increased 
slightly  in  1918.  Details  of  the  trade  are  listed  below  for  the  fiscal 
years  1917  and  1918 : 


Products  and  countries  of  origin. 

1917 

1918 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value. 

FBOH  FOREIGN  COtJVTXreS. 

Kerosene: 

UnltedStates 

Borneo 

16,246,028 

3,679,172 

32,500 

12,702,854 

398  728 

9,086 

8,320,290 
16,260 

n,  468, 662 
4:218 

Sumatra 

All  other  countries 

8,674 

2,605 

Total 

19,857,700 

8,110,667 

8,345,114 

1,465,465 

United  KingdomTTV: 

1,170,831 

8,543,021 

3,921,961 

395,396 

463,233 

1,644,553 

661,519 

81,108 

761,486 

7,933,637 

2,719,060 

68,613 

862,716 

2,011.162 

606,866 

13,302 

UnltedStates 

Borneo 

All  other  countries 

Total 

14,081,199 
3,613,807 

2,840,413 
331,896 

11,462,765 
3,900,388 

2,998,646 
800,835 

AllnttMa-lrlmlR 

Total  from  foreign  countries 

37,502,706 

6,282,976 

23,708,267 

4,768,846 

FBOH  BUBMA. 

KCe^osene , 

49,399,936 

4,306,118 
2.427,896 

5,649,034 
713, 104 
899,978 

51,259,537 
4,641,930 
2.485,150 

6,123,355 
1,191,968 

I/ubricating  and  batching  oils . . 

AIlotheJ-if^Tiris               ." 

1,222,140 

Total  from  Burma 

66,134,050 

7,262,116        58,386,617 

8,537,463 

Grand  total 

93,636,766 

13,543,092 

82.094,874 

13,306,309 

Principal  Exports  Accordingr  to  Value. 

Total  exj)oi'tis  from  Calcutta  during  1918  were  valued  at  $268,- 
284,049,  or  $32,368,396  less  than  exports  in  1917.  The  principal  de- 
creases arc  noted  in  exports  of  raw  jute,  liides  and  skins,  seeds,  and 
coal,  coke,  and  putent  fuel.  Noteworthy  increases,  however,  are  seen 
in  shipments  of  iute  manufacturers,  tea,  lac,  grain,  pulse,  and  flour, 
and  mica.  The  following  table  gives  the  export  returns  according  to 
the  value  of  the  principal  articles  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles, 


Jute  manufoctures 

Tea. 

Jute,  raw 

Lac 

Hides  and  skim,  raw  — 

Opium 

Grain,  pulse,  end  flour... 

Beeds 

Indigo. 

Cotton,  raw 

Mica. 

Metals  and  ores 

Saltpeter 

Oils 

Cotton  twist  and  yam .. . 


1917 


1134, 
37, 
49, 

^, 
A, 

3, 

I 


631,365 
837,544 
828,658 
070,768 
082,324 
801,803 
04s, 120 
Ol^  142 
232,325 
372,630 
448,170 
875,501 
105,928 
817,560 
177,228 


1918 


$138,486,848 

42,62'i,l74 

20,250,973 

12,151,330 

11,201,274 

7,811,493 

6,234,323 

3,146,369 

3,075,900 

2,691,939 

2,538,039 

2,494,107 

2,006,544 

1,876,677 

886,462 


Articles. 


Articles  exported  by  post, 
not  specified 

Dyeing  and  tannin?  siii>- 
stances,  other  than 
inlieo 

Hemp,  raw 

Coal,  coke,  and  patent 
fuel 

Manures 

Provisions  and  oilman's 
stm-es 

Ofl  cakes 

Tea  waste  for  the  manu- 
focture  of  caffein 

Drugs  and  medicines 


1917 


697,543 


950, 
2,261, 

2,436, 

758, 

723, 
662, 


835 


009 


i^» 
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863,277 

833,670 
811,292 

763,074 
753,775 

749,495 
627,517 

619,867 
835,061 
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Articles. 


Bilk,  raw 

Cordage  and  rope 

SplCC5 

Woolen  manuticturcs. . . 

Tobacco 

Apparal  (excluding  ho- 
siery, boots,  and  shoes) 

Bristles 

Fodder  and  bran 

Animals,  livinj? 

Wax  of  all  kinds  other 
than  paralTm  wax  (ex- 
cluding candles) 

Cotton  manuUclures  — 

Horns 

Coir 


1917 

1918 

$401,492 
240,673 
122, 1S5 
392,255 
555,242 

$322, 167 
257,554 
232,903 
220,741 
200,826 

291,  K27 
209,7Jy4 
147,535 
115.526 

191,011 
156,932 
150,026  ; 
150,154  I 

146,97vS 
53,514 
53,967 
15,475 

125,454 
121,332  i 

85,834  . 

27,747 

Articles. 


Borax , 

Leather 

Silk  manufactures 

Wood  and  timber 

Rubber,  raw 

Wool,  raw 

All  other  articles. 

Total  Indian  mer- 
chandise  

Total  foreign  mer- 
chandise reex- 
ported  

Total  exports 


1917 


161,192 
39,833 
31,549 
24,760 
1,509 
84,665 

942,658 


299,151,401 
1,498,044 


300,652,445 


1018 


127,235 
18,381 
17,553 
15,407 
2,024 
715 
1,006,023 


267,252,033 
1,032,016 


268,284,019 


Jute  Exports  from  Calcutta. 

Total  exports  of  jute  and  jute  manufactures  declined  in  value  and 

?uantity  in  1918  as  compared  with  1917.  Shipments  of  jute  manu- 
actures  increased  in  value  and  fell  off  in  quantity.  Raw  jute  con- 
signments were  59  per  cent  less  in  value.  The  United  States  was 
the  chief  market  for  raw  jute  and  gunny  cloth,  receiving  32  and  68 
per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  value  of  the  total  trade  in  these  com- 
modities during  the  year  under  review.  Australasia  and  the  United 
Kingdom  each  took  17  per  cent  of  the  gunny  bags  exported  in  1918. 
Expoils  of  raw  jute  and  of  jute  manufactures  according  to 
countries  of  destination  are  given  in  the  next  table  for  1917  and  1918: 


Countric.-;  of  destination. 


1917 


Quantity.  Value. 


191S 


Quantity. 


Value. 


United  Kingdom... 

Fran'.'C 

Italy 

Spain 

Russia 

Japan 

United  States 

Brazil 

All  other  countries. 


Torrn. 

234,037 
44,s:j7 
as.  ()94 
37,093 
11,765 
4,207 

123,714 
13, 192 
5,679 


Toru. 
60,918 
28.229 
24,792 
34, 768 


S4, 641,668 
2,3?2,905 
2,012,136 
2,441,361 


7,743 
04,171 
16,557 

4,072 


634,017 
6,615,195 
1,313,955 

328,736 


Total., 


GUNNY  BAG<«. 


United  Kingdom 

Kussla 

France 

Eifypt 

Cape  Colony 

Natal 

Mauritiu? 

Portuguese  East  Africa.... 

Chili  and  Peru 

.\I1  other  South  America.. 

Cuba 

West  Indies 

United  States 

Canada 

All  other  North  America.. 

straits  Settlements 

Japan 

China,  Hongkong 

China,  treaty  ports 

Java 

Cochin  China 

Slam 

Australasia 


513,218 


Number. 
349,006,400 
78,201,400 
30,412,900 

8,550,900 

3,4m2,{)75 
11,155.550 

5,019,100 

887,400 

57,S15,250 

2.3.'W;,450 
24, 3^2. SCO 

4,2V.,<).5() 

32,57.',5(K) 

442, 500 


49,828,658 


15,772,6,51 
8,428,453 
1,645,5211 
1,748,697 

559,647 
1,409,339 

CAV),  870 

105,116 
5,254,523 

332, S68 
4,078,776 

618,370 

3,32<.,090 

34, 390 


271,250 


20,259,973 


7,184,500 
7,775,210 
8.844,710 
12,739,000 
20,  W  1,120 
19,9()7,100 

i,aso.2oo 

84,289,071 


944,749 
900,951 
1,106,642 
1,573,177 
2,941,962 
2,  UK),  402 
1,294,165 
11,622,176 


Number. 

303,136,550 

1,000 

11.435,900 

76,547,800 

7, 918,  aw 
17,605,050 

2,044,000 

1,318,900 
47,342,400 
19,973,450 
22,014,400 

6,S27,310 

45, 7H~>,  NX) 

574,  OX) 

iiO,000 

6,072,370 
18,375,600 

9,124,400 

7,608,600 
20,717,600 
12,004,780 
14,409,900 
74,395,180 


10,774,755 


615,201 
5,109,170 
1,260,099 
2,304,774 

271,226 

177,142 
4,764,303 
1,104,067 
5,249,331 
1,073,874 
4,186,163 
35,039 
9,084 

8C8,833 
2,432,925 
1,204,946 
1,004,122 
3,350,098 
1,512,183 
1,892,744 
11,029,701 
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Countries  of  destination. 


OUNNT  BAQs-^continued. 

Sandwich  Islands 

Ail  other  countries 

Total 

OUNiTf  CLOTH. 

United  Kingdom. 

RxMAn 

France 

United  States 

Canada 

Argentina 

All  other  South  America 

China,  Honf^kong 

.  China,  treaty  ports 

Austratesia 

All  other  countries 

Total 


1917 


Quantity. 


Number. 
6,970,900 
13,176,652 


801,912,738 


Yards. 

188,538,900 

40,121,000 

55,168,500 

689,255,828 

47,397,300 

142,363,400 

5,9(M,200 

91,000 

6,023,440 

33,tylO,200 

19,701,521 


1,228,403,289 


Value. 


S731,922 
1,605,297 


68,856,758 


9,328,756 
2,268,438 
2,492,297 
36,111,701 
2,636,346 
7,89S,005 

309,509 
4,867 

385,751 
2,219,448 
1,394,738 


65,049,856 


1918 


Quantity. 


Number. 
5,680,800 
23,949,725 


755,614,145 


10 

0 

79 
6 
7 


1,196,260,703 


Value. 


$481,134 
2,074,751 


62,745,731 


4,927,493 

122,311 

4,748,407 

51,581,980 

4,029,462 

5,054.671 

353,308 

0,812 

277,715 

2.007,270 

1,707,493 


74,816,922 


Calcutta's  Trade  in  Lac  and  Indigo. 

During  1918,  the  United  Kingdom's  share  of  the  trade  in  lac  from 
Calctftta  was  worth  $2,104,599  and  that  of  the  United  States 
$8,413,854  as  against  $1,042,404  and  $6,380,630,  respectively,  the  year 
before.    Exports  during  the  two  fiscal  years  were : 


Lac. 


Button  and  shelL 

United  Kingdom. . 

France 

Japan 

United  States 

All  other  countries, 
Otlier  kinds 

TotaJ 


1917 


Hundred- 
weight. 


4S,845 

9,113 

4,874 

240,248 

24, 143 

53,478 


380,701 


Value. 


11,042,404 
199,851 
92,464 
6,380,630 
618,370 
746,049 


9,079,768 


1918 


Hundred- 
weight. 


57,547 
3,448 
13,409 
204,888 
10,631 
29,985 


319,908 


Value. 


12,104,599 
147,293 
672,625 
8,413,854 
446,096 
466,863 


12,151,330 


In  1917  indigo  sold  at  the  rate  of  $174.54  per  Indian  maund  (82^ 
pounds)  and  in  1918  at  $121.98  per  maund,  thus  causing  a  reduction 
m  the  value  of  indigo  exported  in  1918.  Shipments  were  4  per  cent 
less  in  value.  The  United  States  was  the  chief  country  of  destina- 
tion during  1918.  Exports  according  to  the  principal  countries  of 
destination  in  1917  and  1918  were : 


Countries  of  destination. 


United  Kingdom . . 

uSSlSUtcs".!'*.* 

7«Dan 

AD  other  countries 

ToUl 


1917 


Hundred- 
weight. 


7,518 
235 

5,033 
91 
737 


13,614 


Value. 


11,819,747 

62,940 

1,116,700 

17,844 

215,094 


3,232,325 


1918 


Hundred' 
weight. 


4,252 

618 

12,690 

576 

383 


18,519 


Value. 


$900,062 
90,192 

1,928,757 
74,295 
73,603 


3,075,909 
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Increase  of  Tea  Exports  to  TTnited  States  and  Canada. 

The  United  Kingdom  took  the  bulk  of  the  tea  shipped  from  Cal- 
cutta during  1918,  total  consignments  amounting  to  207,854,796 
pounds,  worth  $31,665,342.  Trade  with  the  Umted  States  and 
Canada,  however,  shows  the  greatest  increase.  In  1918,  the  United 
States  received  17,464,105  pounds  of  tea,  valued  at  $2,615,582,  and  the 
year  before  only  2,825,502  pounds,  worth  $490,218.  In  1918, 
19,361,013  pounds,  worth  $2,904,328,  were  shipped  to  Canada,  as 
against  4,098,912  pounds,  worth  $661,519,  in  1917.  The  average  price 
per  pound  of  tea  in  1918  was  $0.15,  as  against  $0.19  the  year  before. 

Exports  according  to  destination  are  given  below  for  1917  and 
1918  [fiscal  year] : 


Countries  of  destinatioiL 

1917 

1918 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

United  Kingdom. 

147,317,088 

28,616,879 

84,953 

4,098,812 

2  825  502 

9,264,933 

64; 778 

t28,253,601 

5,178,929 

14,601 

661,519 

490,218 

1,482,011 

13)627 

207,854,796 
8,611,614 

$31,665,342 

Russia. .  ..". 

1,873,975 

Turkey                    .      .         ..    .. 

rf\nadn !.!..,!.. ! 

19,361,013 
17,464,105 
3,242,242 

2,904,328 

2,615,582 

497,032 

United  States 

China , 

Persia     .            

Ceylon  

1,070 
10,298,045 
8,929,166 
3,475,331 

324 

Africa 

1,820,350 
5,160,041 
2,653,348 

312,754 
891,219 
539,065 

1,632,  .549 

Australasia 

1,323,119 

All  other  countries 

616,92:{ 

TotaL       

201,796,684 

87,837,544 

279,237,382 

42,626, 174 

Opium  Trade  for  Two  Years. 

Exports  of  opium  in  1918  show  a  decrease  of  3  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  in  value  compared  with  the  1917 
shipments.  Cochin  China  received  the  largest  shipments,  4,473 
hundredweight,  valued  at  $3,052,593.  The  following  table  shows 
the  quantity  and  value  of  exports  to  the  principal  coimtries  of  des- 
tination during  the  fiscal  years  1917  and  1918 : 


1917 

1918 

Countries  of  destination. 

Hundred- 
weight. 

Value. 

Hundred- 
weight. 

Value. 

XJnItod  Kinrdom 

650 

351 

2,882 

5,046 

1,760 

73 

1,412 

117 

474 

1234,890 
191,740 
1,664,343 
2,657,109 
930,474 
27,902 
773,124 
73,646 
248,575 

660 

565 

2,640 

4,473 

2,416 

$378,614 
403,019 
1,459  950 
3,052,593 
1,460,274 

Strait'^  S'ttlomcnts 

Java       

Cochin  ( 'hi na 

Siarn 

Macro 

Japan 

1,424 

88 
62 

953,510 
63,265 
39,368 

Cevlon 

All  ol  her  countries 

Total 

12,765 

6,801,803 

12,328 

7,811,493 

Smaller  Shipments  of  Hides  and  Skins. 

P^xports  of  raw  hides  and  skins  declined  in  value  $10,782j613  in 
1918,  as  compared  with  1917.  Shipments  to  the  United  States  show 
the  ^-eatest  decline,  having  fallen  from  $16,540,261  in  1917  to 
$7,253,081  in  1918,  a  difference  of  $9,286,580,  or  50  per  cent.  With 
the  exception  of  Italj',  trade  with  all  countries  declined,  as  will  be 
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seen  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  trade  in  detail  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1917  and  1918: 


Hides  and  skins. 


1917 


Quantity..         Value. 


1918 


Quantity.  Value. 


iuwhia« {SSS.^""*': 


C-trt  Kingdom {Srb'^-o"*'- 


riiundredweigtit.. 
number 


lUljt 

Spam. &tf"'^* 


■Bi_„^  Ihuodredwcight . , 

"•"^ \number. 


UBitedStat*. te'bc'?"''*'- 


Anottaro«mtri«. tet?."**'- 


R«w*Id» ttber'"*'- 


tJnifd  Kingdom tetS?""^' 


«^^  /hundredweight. 

^rvMX. \number. 

Italy 


hundredweight, 
luumber. 


united  8Ut«. ftSSSlS?"'''*'- 


All  other  coontrhB. ftlSfbirr^.''^'- 


Ciitthi£s  of  Iiides  and  skins  (raw),  hundred- 
weJ^ 

Drflsed  hides  and  skins. •gS^1lS?.'^f!f!!: ; 


Total hundredweight . 


659,457 

6,915,316 

63,572 

616,361 

100,811 

1,452,223 

8,366 

213,860 

1,916 

26,850 

371,090 

8,498,512 

13,702 

107,510 

146,626 

11,478,334 

4,670  ,1 

337,618  ' 

2,170 
184,930 
64, 
3,000  ti 
138,900  ^ 
10,891,317 

832,. 
61,469  7 


7,685 

99  1 
4,014  If 


232,829 
3,165,160 
32,444 
309,648 
128,428 
1,852,736 


1,005 

16,391 

69,001 

962,775 

1,951 

23,610 

150,307 

10,290,183 

1,069 

64,942 

638 

62,200 


140,402 

1,864,675 

2,138 

298,366 

4,939 

43 

6,061 


713,667        22,082,324 


388, 118 


•5,440,76$ 

878,889 

2,876,426 


26,306 
1,623,789 

36,358 
5,827,472 

48,341 

41,527 


5,629,802 
107,712 

16,871 
6,163 


11,291,274 


Pood  Grains  and  Flour. 

Ceylon  received  the  largest  share  of  the  rice  exports  from  Cal- 
cutta during  1918,  405,437  hundredweight,  and  the  United  States 
the  smallest,  6  hundredweight.  In  1917,  the  United  States  pur- 
chased 93,047  hundredweight  from  Calcutta.  Total  rice  consign- 
ments increased  from  1,281,524  hundredweight  in  1917  to  1,426,967 
hundredweight  in  1918.  Wheat,  barley,  and  maize  exports  declined 
in  1918,  but  owing  to  the  heavier  shipments  of  rice  and  paddy  and 
wheat  flour,  total  export  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  under  review  as 
compared  with  1917  are  larger,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table: 


Products  and  ctmntries  of  destination. 


1917 


Hundred- 
weight. 


Value. 


1918 


TTuiidred- 
WPight. 


Value. 


Rioe.huskrd: 

United  States 

Mauritius 

Natal 

Fast  Coast  of  Africa. 

West  Indies 

Ceylon 

Arabia  

Aden 

Bahrein  Islands 

Turkev.  A«?iatic 

All  other  countries.. 


93, 
252, 
IGfi, 
7. 
33<», 

67; 
8, 

40, 

25, 
219, 

61 


$317,620 
743,277 
442,202 

10.142 

1,050,840 

164,812 

24,657 
107,063 

7o,Q17 
493,463 
172,599 


6 
216,926 

242, 408 
SJ,(V>4 
275,037 
4a>,  437 


203,007 


Total , 1,281,310 


3,611,592 


S6(»,935 
566,786 
192,  .189 
679.038 
923,661 


f»4^,707 


1,426,875  ;   3,468,516 
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1917 

1918 

Products. 

Hundred- 
weight. 

Value. 

Hundred- 
weight. 

Vahl*. 

Faddy  (rico,  unhusked) 

214 

1324 

92 

(•) 

Total  rice ^ 

1,281,524 

3,611,916 

1,426,967 

13,468,616 

-\^}ieat                                

63,596 
151,343 
29,550 

8,946 
288,853 

138,533 
453,882 
44,772 

677,417 

20,013 

412,941 

1,951 

44,447 

Wheat  flour 

1,3©,944 

Barley                       .- 

3,894 

iLfos.A 

Other  cereals 

6,681 
62i;322 

14,937 

Pulses 

1,839,585 

Grand  total  

1,823,813 

4,948,120 

2,489,875 

6,234,323 

a  Value  not  given. 
Exports  of  Oilseeds  Decline. 

Expoits  of  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils  fell  off  27  per  cent  in  value 
in  1918  as  against  the  previous  year.  This  decrease, .  however,  is 
due  entirely  to  smaller  shipments  of  oilseeds,  since  vegetable-oil 
exports  show  an  appreciable  increase  for  the  year.  Australia  re- 
ceived the  largest  share  of  linseed  exports  in  1918.  Of  the  total 
vegetable  oils  exported,  linseed  oil  constituted  about  one-third  and 
castor  oil  only  a  little  less.  Exports  of  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils 
according  to  quantity  and  value  are  given  in  the  statement  below  for 
the  fiscal  years  1917  and  1918: 


Products  and  countries  of  destination. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


Linseed: 

United  Kingdom... 

Australia. 

Norway 

France 

United  States 

All  other  countries. 


Hundred- 

Wright. 

1,642,480 

2U,003 

29,000 

28,9  2 

55,315 

49,002 


$4,205,304 
566,785 
75,268 
82,731 
182,332 
113,870 


Hundred- 
Wright, 
85,573 
317,331 


$227,762 
702,398 


148,334 
"'21*457 


426,964 
'*4»,'si4 


Total. 


2,015,792 


5,220,296 


572,095 


1,406,418 


Castor: 

Australia 

Russia 

United  States 

All  other  coimtrios. 


22,470 
60,645 
9,923 
2,063 


68,45.^ 

168,058 

24,333 

4,218 


12,019 
15,972 


35,089 
42,601 


24,360 


64,237 


Total. 


95. 101 


265,062 


Rape 

Another. 


68,861 
6,140 


157,350 
146,645 


Total  oilseeds,  nonessential 

VEGETABLE  OILS. 


2,185,894 


5,795,353 


Castor 

Linseed 

Mustard  or  rape. . 

Earthnut 

Coconut 

Another 


Oallons. 

698,283 

176,207 

645,439 

19,278 

23,743 

7,653 


Total  vegetable  oils. 
Grand  total 


1,370,603 


311,45^ 

158,323 

308,212 

11,355 

18, 168 

4,218 


811,732 


6,607,085 


52,360 


141,777 


317,062 
177,989 


834,119 
688,108 


1,120,086 


2,970,612 


Gallora. 
831,502 
555,684 
477,298 
121,782 
470,938 
24,328 


618,769 
616,747 
281,284 

74,044 
317,946 

18,493 


2,481,532 


1,828,182 


4, 798,  em 


Trade  In  Raw  Cotton  and  Twist  andYam. 

During  1918  Russia  took  the  hxri^ 
ported  from  Calcutta,  28  per  cent ;  t: 


est  share  of  the  raw  cotton  ex- 
tie  United  States  came  next  with 
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20  per  cent,  and  Japan  third  with  19  per  cent.  Japan  was  the  chief 
country  of  destination  in  1917,  having  received  57  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  exported.  Twist  and  yam  exports  in  1918  show  an  in- 
crease of  188  per  cent  in  quantity  and  400  per  cent  in  value  over  1917. 
The  greater  part  of  the  shipments  went  to  Hongkong  both  years. 
Exports  of  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures  according  to  countries 
of  destination  are  set  out  below  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  and  1918 : 


Countries  of  dostination. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value, 


BA.W  COTTON. 


Vnited  Kingdom... 

Russia 

Italy 

Franc© 

Spain 4 

China,  Hongkong. . 
China,  treaty  ports. 

Japan... 

Australasia 

United  SUtes 

All  other  countries. . 


Hundred' 
weight. 
45,160 


$501,249 


21,318 

11,948 

6,429 

8,928 

790 

151,329 

75 

14,783 

1,973 


242,352 

128,800 

101,223 

89,219 

8,435 

2,100,706 

649 

178,438 

21,659 


Hundred' 

weight. 

12,450 

42,503 

2,110 

15,166 

4,463 

2,353 

671 

29,218 

4,184 

81,630 

6,002 


9142,426 
866,561 

33,012 
176,167 
134,640 

69,104 

20,764 
510,658 

68, 131 
440,507 
129,889 


l^otal. 


262,732 


3,372,630 


150,650 


2,691,939 


TWIST  AND  TABN. 


a,  Hbogkmg. . . 
China,  treaty  ports. 
Straits  SeUlements. 
All  other  countries . . 


3,060 
30,000 
227,657 


26,928 

111,605 

973 

4,218 

33,504 


Pounds. 

1,006,400 

2,119,200 

20,000 

240,000 

298,542 


269,280 
487,946 
4,867 
38,932 
85,437 


Total 1,278,317 


177,228 


3,684,142 


886,462 


Reduction  of  Coal  Exports  from  Calcutta. 

Calcutta's  coal  trade  shows  an  appreciable  decline  during  the  fiscal 
year  1918,  particularly  in  foreign  trade,  where  the  shipments  were 
worth  68  per  cent  less  than  in  the  year  before.  Total  exports  in  1917 
consisted  of  1,916,810  tons  worth  $5,599,720,  and  in  1918  of  901,125 
tons  worth  $2,681,766.  The  trade  was  distributed  as  follows  during 
these  two  fiscal  years : 


1917 

1918 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Ceylon                   

527,035 
144,116 
79,566 
13,287 
27,243 
13,107 
3,627 
16,143 

$1,552,413 
428,576 
228,726 
38,608 
83,379 
42,501 
9,733 
39,581 

153,131 
68,595 
8, 471 

$445  771 

Sbalts  Settlements 

203*420 

Sumatra 

27,900 

Aden 

jflxa 

East  African  norts .           

13, 776 
6,000 
4,527 

44  448 

Afi^tmMa                                        

22,386 

All  oth^r  Ommtfic-S- r 

14,924 

TotaL 

823,124 

2,423,517 

254,503 

758,849 

COASTING  TRADE. 

Bombay 

2,497 

186,872 

13,837 

600 

3,018 

8,111 
5M,450 

Burma 

427,697 
54,846 
4,850 
2.935 

1,268,534 

109,334 

12,653 

8,760 

Madras. 

36,012 
1,947 
10,700 

Bengal 

AH  other  portSi  including  Indian  ports,  not  British 

Wfmk^rftofti'*"';;;;;;;;"*;;;;;;;;;  WtUt  CKIH 

^^490,028 
^603,658 

1,399,281 
1,776,922 

206,824 
439,798 

011,232 
1,311,685 

v«B.    WmmMff  v^^ 

Grand  totftl-r m.iAftx^rx  rr.mar^i 

?,«i«^VH 

5,599,720 

901,125 

2,681,766 

FLBA^ff  ItP.TO 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  TTnited  States. 

The  annual  declared  export  returns  from  Calcutta  to  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1918,  show  a  valuation 
of  $133,805,793,  which  surpasses  any  previous  record  and  is  34  per 
cent  higlier  than  the  figures  for  1917.  Large  increases  are  shown 
in  the  value  of  gunny  bags,  gunny  cloth,  jute  and  jute  butts,  salt- 
peter, and  skins.  Decreases  are  shown  in  the  value  of  shipments 
of  cotton,  drugs,  hides,  mica,  shellac,  and  tea.  A  large  part  erf  the 
falling  off  in  the  hide  trade  has  been  due  to  the  Government  restric- 
tions, and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  gunny  cloth  exports  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  material  rise  in  price,  the  quantity  shipped  being 
considerably  less  than  the  year  before.  Declared  exports  for  1917 
and  1918,  calendar  years,  are  given  in  the  following  table  which 
^ows  quantity  and  value  of  the  articles  shipped : 


Articles. 

1917 

191S 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V^ue. 

Chikon 

$5,055 

455,493 

3,303,070 

4,015.063 

54,359,103 

6,261,235 

8,807,973 

517,611 

270,344 

20,883 

10,318,976 

5,919,442 

4,928,019 

47,610 

Cotton 

Drags 

Ounnybaps 

G  unny  cloth 

Hides 

Jntc  and  Jute  butts 

pounds.. 

do.... 

do.... 

square  j-ards.. 

pieces.. 

tons.. 

2,686,056 

13,921,308 

46,472,928 

835,401,758 

1,725,399 

93,250 

13,701 

622,514 

336,000 

26,826,732 

8,289,171 

15,266,219 

1,539,242 

12,119,163 

104,743,177 

797,239,222 

238,517 

107,241 

10,750 

249,760 

9,984,689 

16,728,617 

9,675,249 

6,795,890 

(410,426 
2,927,414 
]S,«M,233 
a5il51,520 
589,610 
10,743,095 

Manganese 

Mica!! 

Saltpeter 

Shellac 

Skins 

Tea 

All  other  articles 

do.... 

poimds.. 

do.... 

do.... 

pieces.. 

pounds.. 

676,657 
131,757 
772,912 
6,518,678 
6,548,759 
1,926,187 
1,581,536 



TotaL 

99,859,952 

133,805,793 

In  1918,  shipments  invoiced  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  worth 
$1,749,292  as  against  $506,667  the  previous  year.  For  the  Philip- 
pines, invoiced  goods  were  valued  at  $1,505,910  in  1918  compared  with 
$253,958  in  1917.  Exports  to  Poi-to  Rico  were  worth  $525,117  in 
1918;  none  were  certified  in  1917.  Returned  American  goods  were 
valued  at  $746  in  1918  as  agamst  $4,705  in  1917. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 
MADRAS. 

By  Consul  LudeB  MenunlniTer* 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency (both  foreign, and  coasting)  inchiding  Government  transac- 
tions, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  I^farch  31,  1919,  was  $180,520,731  as 
compared  with  $156,784,614  in  1918  and  $188,688,210  in  1914.  [The 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31  is  used  in  the  entire  report,  and  not  the 
calendar  year  unless  so  stated.]  Government  transactions  were  worth 
$4,964,376  or  $14,425,181  less  than  those  of  1918.  This  decrease  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  purchases  of  tanned  hides  for  the  War  Office  are  now 
recorded  under  private  merchandise  instead  of  under  Government 
stores  as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  coasting  trade,  the  trade  of  the  ports  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
with  one  another  and  with  other  ports  in  India,  totaled  $58,726,301. 

Changes  In  Foreign  Sea-Borne  Trade. 

The  foreign  sea-borne  trade  of  the  Presidency  reached  the  total 
value  of  $116,829,741,  of  which  $38,183,532  Represented  imports  of 
foreign  merchandise  ^nd  $77,338,747  exports  of  Indian  produce. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  all  foreign  trade  continued  to  be  felt  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  months  of  the  [fiscal]  year.  With  the  cessation 
of  the  hostilities  and  the  partial  relaxation  of  restrictions,  the  trade, 
especially  in  exports,  began  to  show  considerable  improvement.  The 
volume  of  the  export  trade  would  have  been  greater  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unfavorable  agricultural  conditions,  which  limited  the  supply 
of  raw  produce  available  for  export,  and  for  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  exports  of  food  grains  in  consequence  of  a  shortage  brought  about 
by  the  failure  of  the  southwest  monsoon  and  the  lateness  of  the  north- 
eastern rains.  A  higher  range  of  prices  also 'contributed  to  the  in- 
creased value  of  trade. 

Foreign  trade,  including  Gpjf3jgr]»yjy*ansactions,  improved  from 


$112,675,697  to  $120,94i747."oF15V  T-pef  cent.    Imports  of  private 
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merchandise  receded  from  $39,584,435  to  $38,183,532,  or  by  3.5  per 
cent,  owing  to  smaller  re<*eipts  of  cotton  manufactures,  hardware, 
gold  and-suver  thread,  machinery  and  machines,  motor  vehicles,  sta- 
tionery, chemicals,  and  liquors,  while  there  were  increased  ^values 
under  cottoft  twist  and  yarn,  paper  and  pasteboard,  metals,  sugar, 
betel  nuts,  tobacco,  dyeing  and  tanning  substances,  belting  for  ma- 
chinery, raw  silk,  docks  and  watches,  and  arms  and  ammunition. 

Exports  improved  from  $54,959,331  to  $78,646,209,  or  by  48  per 
cent.  If  the  figures  of  the  tanned  hides  and  skins  shipped  under 
Government  control  during  191B  are  taken  into  account,  the  increase 
would  be  reduced  to  15  per  cent.  The  increase  occurs  mainly,  under 
leather,  raw  rubber,  raw  skins,  cotton  manufactures,  coffee,  tea, 
indigo,  oil  cakes,  manures,  oils,  raw  jute,  tobacco,  raw  hemp,  and 
sugar;  but  there  wei-e  decreases  under  grain  and  pulse,  taw  cotton, 
se^s,  coir  manufactures,  and  drugs  ai]id  medicines. 

imports  and  Exports  by  Classes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  in  1918  and  1919  by  the  four  groups  into 
which  trade  is  divided  in  the  customs  returns: 


Classes. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

lOlS 

1919 

1918 

1919 

$6,991,8(0 

3,450,433 

27,319,882 

1,813.257 

S7, 999. 633 

2,049,769 

2fl,7tt5,750 

l,3n,380 

$20, 9f  7, 038 

20,601,437 
11,062,303 
2,345,663 

S19,360,,559 

21,132,614 
35,307,431 
2.845,606 

Raw  'mateHab  and  articles  mainly  unmami- 
foctured 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manutoctured 

M  isceUazwous  and  miclassified ... 

Total 

39,581,435 

38,183,532 

54,959,331 

78,646,209 

The  quantity  of  tea  shipped  to  the  Food  Controller  in  London 
was  23,381,019  pounds,  or  86.4  per  cent  of  total  quantity  shipped 
from  the  Madras  Presidency;  the  Food  Controller  also  received 
57  per  cent  of  total  shipments  of  coconut  oil,  50  per  cent  of  shipments 
of  castor  oil,  and  91  per  cent  of  castor  seed.  The  Customhouse  K^- 
view  states  that  business  in  general  has  been  extremely  difficult 
and  prices  have  risen  and  fallen  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  In 
imports  the  fluctuations  of  cotton  have  upset  everyone's  calcula- 
tions;  while  in  other  articles  the  shortness  or  supplv  at  times  and  the 
impossibility  to  replenish  stocks  have  led  to  very  nigh  prices. 
Trade  by  Countries. 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  in  merchandise  (including  reexports 
but  excluding  Government  stores  and  treasure)  by  eountri^  for  the 
two  fiscal  years  ending  March  31,  1918  and  1919,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


Coontrifls. 


Imports  from— 


1018 


1919 


Exports  to— 


1918 


1919 


Britisb  Bmpire 

United  Kingdom.-. 

Australasia 

Canada 

CeyloD 

SUaits  Settlements. 


132,622,070 

23,096,837 

599,591 

1,373 

VM7,2« 

4,795,39f 


$31,601,297 

21,1«3,7«0 

296,532 

.33,092 

8,511,6C7 

9,523, 70i 


S43,383,69S 
14,096,SaS 
1,597,92« 
383,6SI 
li>,589,3S3 
6,067,206 


167,  MO,  919 
41,009,9BS 
1,220,813 
5tt,«e 
17,727.383 
6,010,940 
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Countries. 


Poretsn  countries ^ 

Cnina  (excluding  Hongkong  and  Macao) 

Fiance 

Italy : 

Japan 

Java 

Netherlands. 

Norway 

Spate 

Sweden 

8 wl  tterland 

United  States 


Imports  from— 


1918 


$6,966,033 

369,847 

70t,  181 

27,358 

1,578,628 

568,016 

41,356 

113, 20S 

12,313 

343,993 

21,209 

2,716,283 


1919 


$6,492,235 

532,395 

521,284 

1.622 

1,988,127 

131,720 

5,515 

529,475 

19, 142 

220,291 

18,817 

2,363,099 


Exports  to— 


1918 


110,774,385 
207,972 

1,179,343 
529,980 

5,182.290 
390,627 


102,142 


61,500 
2,586,929 


1919 


110,755,614 
273,822 
574,247 
85,326 
4,361,357 
437,985 


40,230 


3,244 
3,675,634 


Trade  with  the  British  Empire. 

Of  the  aggregate  trade  in  the  Madras  Presidency  the  British  Em- 
pire's share,  which  in  1918  amounted  to  81  per  cent,  reached  the 
record  of  85  per  cent  in  1919.  The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 
represented  53  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  compared  with  40  per  cent 
in  1918.  Under  foreign  imports  55  per  cent  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom  against  58  per  cent  in  1918  and  the  value  declined  by  8 
per  cent.  Tnere  were  smaller  receipts  of  cotton  piece  goods,  cement, 
machinery  and  machines,  woolen  goods,  hardware,  cycles,  postal 
articles,  metals,  and  paints  and  colors.  These  decreases  were  partly 
counterbalanced  by  higher  values  under  cotton  twist  and  yarn,  dye- 
ing and  tanning  substances,  belting  for  machineiy,  chemicals,  clocks 
and  watches,  and  rubber  manufactures. 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  represented  52  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports  compared  with  27  per  cent  in  1918  expanded  by 
$26,313,368,  or  179  per  cent.  The  increase  is  most  marked  in  the 
case  of  shipments  of  tanned  hides,  viz,  $20,823,429;  however,  the 
actual  increase  is  $7,541,128  as  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  figures  for  tanned  hides  shown  under  Government  stores  in 
1918. 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  went  up  $1,728,- 
308  in  consequence  of  increased  arrivals  of  sugar,  betel  nuts,  metals, 
and  farinaceous  foods. 
Commerce  with  Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  trade  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency with  Europe  amounted  to  28  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign 
trade,  but  gradually  declined  to  3  per  cent  in  1918  and  to  2  per 
cent  in  1919.  Imports  fell  by  $50,936,  or  by  4  per  cent,  and  exports 
by  $689,421,  or  by  36  per  cent.  Trade  with  France,  which  amounted 
to  1  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  trade,  decreased  by  $784,993,  or  by 
41  per  cent  in  1919.  Imports  declined  by  $179,897  through  smaller  re- 
ceipts of  gold  and  silver  thread  and  lanietta,  and  exports  by  $605,096 
on  account  of  absence  of  shipments  of  groundnut  oil,  groundnuts,  and 
copra,  and  smaller  shipments  of  coffee  and  pepper.  On  the  other 
hand  shipments  of  cotton,  of  which  France  took  none  in  the  previous 
year,  amounted  to  $95,383  in  1919. 

The  fall  of  $470,390  in  the  trade  with  Italy  was  mainly  due  to 
reduced  shipments  of  raw  cotton,  while  larger  receipts  of  paper 
advanced  the  trade  with  Norway  by  $354,355.  The  trade  with 
Greece  amounted  to  $509,360  which  represented  the  value  of  coffee 
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shipped  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  Government.  Sweden  supplied 
smaller  shipments  of  paper  and  pasteboard  and  iron  and  steel,  which 
reduced  the  trade  by  $123,702. 

The  trade  with  Japan  declined  $411,434,  or  6  per  cent.  Imports 
improved  by  $409,499  in  consequence  of  larger  arrivals  of  cotton 
twist,  yarn,  and  piece  goods,  paper  and  pasteboard.,  and  metals,  but 
imports  of  matchos  were  lower  by  $119^067.  Exports  receded  by 
$820,833,  as  the  result  of  smaller  shipments  of  raw  cotton,  partly  off- 
set by  larger  shipments  of  indigo,  raw  and  tAnned  skms,  postal 
articles,  and  coir  manufactures,  • 

The  trade  with  America,  which  was  practically  confined  to  the 
United  States,  improve<l  by  $757,521,  or  by  13  per  cent.  Imports 
dropped  $353,184,  or  13  per  cent,  owing  to  smaller  receipts  of 
mineral  oils,  farinaceous  foods,  chemicals,  motor  vehicles,  steel, 
paper  and  pasteboard,  and  instruments.  Exports  improved  by 
$1,088,705  as  there  were  larger  shipments  of  raw  skins  and  pepper, 
and  fresh  consignments  of  tanned  skins  and  groundnuts.  There 
were  no  shipments  of  tea  in  1919^  but  exports  were  worth  $706,616 
in  1918,  and  there  were  reduced  shipments  of  rubber,  coir  manufac- 
tures, palmyra  fiber,  sandalwood,  drugs  and  medicines,  and  lemon- 
grass  oil  in  the  year  under  review. 

Imports  ty  Articles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  i-elative  importance  of  the  principal 
foreign  articles,  excluding  Government  stores,  impoi-ted  into  the 
Madras  Presidency  in'l918  and  1919:  il 


Articles. 


Cotton  manulacturos 

Cotton  twist  an  J  yarn 

Si«ar 

Metals  fold  ores 

&)ioes 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Articles  imported  by  post. . . 
ChemidUs     and     cheraioal 

preparations 

FtovlBions     and     oilman's 

stores 

Seeds 

Machines  and  machinery 

Liquors,  ineludin;;  methvl- 

ated  and  perfumed  spirits . 
Tobacco,   raw   and   manu- 

lactured 

Jute,  raw  and  mamifaotttred. 
Hara  ware,  excluding  cutlery 

and  electroplated  ware 

Apparel  (excluding;  hosiery, 

Doots,  andsboes) 

Oils 

Silk,  raw  and  mamifactiired. 
Dyeing  and   tannins  sub- 

atanoes 

Anns,     ammunition,     and 

military  stores 


10,433,292 
5,8M,170 
3,361,141 
2,221,108 
1,720,256 
956,252 
1,304,435 

r,338,738 
6,383,514 
3,827,905 
2,7.59,314 
2,016,193 
1,731,073 
1,121,097 

819,777 

737,280 

698,009 

1,382,190 

832,234 

712,028 

694, H89 
688,650 

725,053 

648,659 

366,608 
542,894 

612,068 
969,331 

636,198 

473,522  [ 

610,992 

1,275,771 

317,813 

458,191  1 
431,621 
426, 132 

214,578 

389,409  , 

298,225 

377,634  j 

Rubber,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured  

Railway  plant  and  rolling 
stock 

Matches 

Soap 

Dnu!:s  and  medicines 

Instruments,  apparatiis,  and 
appliances,  and  parts 
thereof 

Beltinp  for  machinery 

Animals,  livln?, 

Books  and  printed  matter . . , 

Stationery,  excluding  paper. 

Wood  and  timber 

Tea  cbeste,  entire  or  La  sec- 
tions  

Wool,  raw  and  manufflciured 

Paint  and  painters'  mate- 
riab 

Haberdashery  and  millinery. 

Glass  and  {glassware 

Leather 

Hides  and  skins,  raw 

Clocks  and  watches 

All  other  articles 


Total 89,584,371   38,i8S,«96 


1307,343 

283,087 
515,737 
319,660 
279,327 


317.874 
126,460 
487,817 
227,025 
900,022 
222,648 

131,816 
250,606 

138,742 
173,723 
145,097 
171,900 
121,137 
21,715 
1,961,580 


1848,731 

323,«06 
318,415 
309,982 
291,865 


287,043 
274,564 
340,070 
212,039 
210,  »«r 
183,321 

171,603 
171,883 

158,  en 

13S|^ 
125,716 
112,587 
105,282 
1,655,601 


Decline  in  Shipments  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods. 

The  total  imports  of  cotton  piece  goods  declined  47  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  22  per  cent  in  value  and  the  decrease  was  shared  by  all 
goods,  viz,  gray,  white,  and  colored.  Imports  of  gray  goods  declined 
27  per  cent  in  quantity  but  rose  17  per  cent  in  value,  for  high  prices 
lessened  the  demand,  which  in  many  branches  was  met  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  Indian-made  cloths.    Japan  s^Dit  721^50  yards  of  gray 
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shirtings  and  drills  against  46,000  yards  in  the  previous  year,  an  in- 
crease of  1,467  per  cent  in  quantity  and  2,044  per  cent  in  value.  The 
decrease  of  $1,342,830  under  colored  goods  was  brought  about  by  re- 
duced imports  under  saris  and  scarfs,  cambrics,  madapollams,  prints, 
and  chintz.  There  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
white  piece  goods,  viz,  60  per  cent  in  volume  and  40  per  cent  in  value. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  all  descriptions  of  white  goods 
have  been  the  medium  of  speculation,  which  resulted  in  an  accumula- 
tion of  stock,  for  the  speculative  purchases  were  practically  off  the 
market.  During  the  past  year  importers  had  to  buy  cautiously  with 
these  speculative  stocks  hanging  over  the  market. 

Iron  and  Steel  ^rade. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  details  of  the  import  trad6 
in  ii'on  and  steel  during  1918  and  1919  : 


Articles. 


1918 


Tons. 


Vahie. 


1919 


Tons. 


Value. 


Iron,  maDQfactures  ofr 

Bars  and  channel 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

Sheets  and  plates 

Hoops  and  strips 

Naijs,  scree's,  nvets,  and  washers 

Tines  and  tubes 

wire 

Bolts  and  nuts 

Beams,  pUiars,  and  girders 

Rails,  chains,  and  fishplates 

Other 

Steel,  manufactures  of: 

Angles  and  sprini^ 

Bars  and  channel 

Cast 

Total 


3,003 

4,106 

1,195 

705 

2,575 

289 

90 

173 

35 

1,937 

22G 
321 
85 


1260,787 

605,717 
181,358 
134,315 
279,062 
69, 104 
22,710 
22,710 
2,920 
59,696 

29,199 
52,883 
24,657 


573 

2,865 

1,934 

1,081 

1,510 

327 

142 

21 

5 

1,880 

83 
926 
64 


$112,903 

561,270 
400,026 
348,117 
217,370 
107,063 
45,096 
3,893 
649 
83,651 

18,817 
218,992 
33,741 


13, 740 


,735,718 


11,411    2,153,588 


Keceipts  of  Mineral  Oils. 

The  Customhouse  Review  has  tlie  following  to  say  anent  commerce 
in  mineral  oils  since  the  war : 

Imports  of  foreign  mineral  oils  have  been  greatly  affected  by  war  conditions. 
Supplies  from  the  large  oil  fields  of  Russia  and  Rumania  have  not  been  avail- 
able, and  oil  has  been  In  great  demand  for  the  navies  of  the  Allies,  whose  needs 
all  available  tankers  have  been  employed  to  supply.  Total  imports  in  conse- 
quence were  reduced  50  per  cent  in  quantity  and  67  per  cent  in  value.  Im- 
ports of  fuel  oils  amounted  to  2,282,378  gallons,  against  2,415^49  gallons  In  tlie 
previous  year.  Imports  of  foreign  kerosene  oil  were  limited  to  884.548  gallons, 
of  tlie  value  of  5.22  lakhs  of  rupees  ($169,353  normal  exchange),  being  the  bulk 
cargo  of  the  solitary  tank  steamer  that  came  In  during  the  year  from  the  United 
Statea  Compared  with  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  which  were  3,504,249 
gaUons,  valued  at  22.37  lakhs  of  rupees  ($725,747),  the  imports  have  decreased 
by  76  i>er  cent  both  in  quantity  and  value.  This  deficit  was  partly  made  up 
by  larger  arrivals  of  Burma  oil  coastwise,  which  shipments  rose  from  19,675,931 
gallons,  valued  at  68.07  lakhs  of  rupees  ($2,2aS,418),  to  21,406,131  gallons, 
valued  at  82.80  lakhs  of  rupees  ($2,686,308).  Imports  of  foreign  lubricating 
oils  declined  from  711306  gallons  to  313.320  gallons,  owing  to  smaller  receipts 
from  the  United  States,  and  imports  from  Burma  also  dropped  from  714,032 
gallons  to  291,470  gallons.  The  contractions  were  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Government  commandeered  the  entire  output  of  many  of 
the  better  brands  of  oil  most  popular  in  the  ^Madras  market,  to  the  scarcity  of 
tonnage,  and  partly  to  the  unusual  shortage.  There  were  no  Imports  of  foreign 
gasoliiie,  while  in  1918  a  consignment  of  224,990  gallons,  valued  at  4.24  lakhs 
of  rupees  ($137,560),  was  received.  Supplies  from  Burma  were  increase<l  from 
815^2  gaUons  to  1,234,733  gallons,  but  the  additional  quantity  has  been  Im- 
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ported  to  meet  Bonibay*s  requirements.  Since  Pebruaryv  1918.  j^asoline  has 
been  irai>orted  in  bulk  from  Burma  into  Madras  and  from  the  Madras  storage 
tanks  supplies  have  been  railed  to  Bombay. 

Paper  and  Pasteboard. 

Imports  of  paper  and  pasteboard  rose  in  value  from  $956,252  to 
$1,731,073,  or  81  per  cent.  Printing  paper  improved  from  21,885 
hundredweight  valued  at  $276,417  to  49,016  hundredweight  valued  at 
$760,472,  a  rise  of  124  per  cent  in  quantity  and  175  per  cent  in  value; 
writing  paper  and  envelopes  from  $226,454  to  $291,666;  other  kinds 
of  paper  (including  paper  manufactures)  from  $328,975  to  $494,436; 
and  pasteboard  and  millboard  from  $103,170  to  $184^78.  "Of  the 
total  imports  of  paper  and  pasteboard,  the  shares  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Sweden  declined  from  39  and  20  per  cent,  respectively, 
to  19  and  8  per  cent,  while  the  shares  of  Norway,  Japan,  the  United 
States,  and  China  rose  from  9, 18, 4,  and  5  per  cent,  respectively,  to  29, 
20, 14,  and  16  per  cent. 

The  large  increase  in  the  import  of  printing  paper  was  brought 
about  by  the  arrival  of  several  large  orders  placed  in  1917,  which 
could  not  come  forward  till  1918,  the  imports  of  the  former  year 
being  37  per  cent  in  quantity  of  the  j)revious  five  years'  average. 
Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  continued  to  decrease  on  account 
of  the  very  restricted  pulp  impoii;s  and  the  rationing  of  all  supplies. 
Speculative  buying  increased  the  import  of  Scandinavian  paper. 

Dyes — ^Motor  Cars — Provisions. 

The  imports  of  alizarin  dye  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1919 
were  405,862  pounds,  valued  at  $261,493.  The  British  Alizarin  Co. 
sent  out  regular  consignments  for  sale  to  actual  users  of  the  dye  at 
$0.67  per  pound.  Imports  of  aniline  dyes  further  declined  from 
40,520  pounds  in  1918  to  11,984  pounds  in  (juantity  in  1919,  and  from 
$84,677  to  $27,352  in  value,  the  supplies  coming  mainly  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Imports  during  1914  were  486,011  pounds,  valued  at 
$115,499.  The  price  of  the  aniline  dyes  further  rose  from  $2.11  to 
$2.27  per  pouna,  the  price  during  the  pre-war  period  being  $0.24. 
The  customs  report  says  that  the  hand-weaving  industry  of  this 
Presidency  has  been  ana  is  still  greatly  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of 
dyes. 

Motor  vehicles  and  accessories  further  decreased  in  value  frota 
$179,736  to  $89,868.  In  all,  6  cars  and  77  cycles  were  imported  in 
1919  compared  with  64  cars  and  64  cycles  received  in  the  previous 
year.  From  the  United  Kingdom  came  1,  from  the  United  States  1, 
and  the  remainder  from  the  Straits  Settlements ;  45  cycles  came  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  7  from  the  United  States.  Three  motor 
trucks  from  America  were  imported  against  a  similar  number  in  the 
previous  year. 

Tonnage  and  the  restriction  on  exports  of  food  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult to  procure  supplies  of  provisions  from  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  trade  from  these  countries  dropped 
from  $247,543  and  $119,391  to  $133,991  and  $82,082,  respectively. 
The  deficiency  was  met  from  other  sources,  imports  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  increasing  from  $206,988  to  $422,188.  On  the  other  hand 
biscuits  and  cakes  declined  in  value  from  $39,581  to  $20,114,  owing 
to  reduced  shipments  from  Australia  and  Japan;  condensed  milk 
fell  in  value  from  $103,494  to  $63,589. 
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Experts  by  Articles* 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  and  relative  importance  of  the 
principal  articles  of  Indian  produce  and  manufacture  exported  from 
the  Madras  Presidency  in  1918  and  1919 : 


Artlctos. 


1918 

1919 

11,997,531 

1^,177,950 

3,882,953 

67 

5,099,406 

199 

9,953,066 

182 

4,099,386 

t31 

1,236,516 

120 

6,418,456 

81 

2,715,510 

«1 

1,408,984 

39 

1,599,287 

39 

4,513,383 

., .  ^,  AS 

1,501,411 

1,445,358 

1,406,071 

1,427,439 

497,266 

1,224,438 

1,098,980 

1,161,369 

1,101,597 

1,085,206 

1,419,864 

942,657 

Articles. 


1918 


1919 


Leather 

Rabb«r,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured  -;. 

Tea 

Grain  and  poJso...... 

Cotton  manufactures 

Hides  and  skins,  row. . : . . . 

GottCHLFBW 

Oils 

Coffee : 

Oilcakes , 

Seeds. , 

Spices 

Articles  exported  by  post. . 
Dyeing  and  tanning  sub- 
stances  

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Fish  (excluding  canned  flsh) 
Coir,  raw  and  manufiactured 


Manures 

I  Animals,  living .* 

,  Tobacco,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured  

Fiber  for  brushes  and  brooms 

Hemp,  raw  and  manufac 
tured 

Sugar 

Jute,  raw  and  manufactured 

Provisions  and  oilman's 
stores 

Mica ,. 

Wood  and  timber 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Cotton  twist  and  yam 

Metal  and  ores 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$527, 131 
588,242 

248, 162 
372,545 

206,409 
194,638 
22,255 

266,743 
228,989 
212,382 
331,108 
186,485 
73,543 
735,682 


S916, 150 
595,258 

394,517 
383,187 

341,535 
325,467 
303,327 

278,176 
270,299 
217,687 
201,237 
188,773 
142,675 
849,201 


54,143,981 


77,338,747 


Increased  Exports  of  Hides  and  Skins. 

Tlie  total  exports  of  tanned  hides  and  skins,  both  private  and  Gov- 
ernment, amounted  to  477,059  hundredweight  against  317,225  hun- 
dredweight. The  prohibition  imposed  on  the  export  of  tanned  skins 
in  May,  1917,  continued  up  to  September,  1918,  when  a  relaxation 
was  made  in  favor  of  merchants  who  reported  stocks  held  by  them 
on  August  31,  1918.  Since  January,  1919,  licenses  have  been  freely 
issued  for  shipment  to  all  destinations  except  to  some  specified  ones. 
The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  quantity  and  the  average  de- 
clared value  per  pound  of  the  different  kinds  of  hides  and  skins 
exported  in  1918  and  1919,  and  includes  both  Government  and  pri- 
vate consignments: 


1918 

1919 

Tanned  hides  and  skins. 

Hundred- 
weight. 

Rate  per  iHundred- 
pound.      weight. 

Rate  per 
pound. 

Hides,  tanned  or  dressed: 

Buffalo       r 

17,788 
283,131 

.29          7,481 

10.41         442.007 

24 

Cow : 

10  42 

Other    

9 

35 

Xotal 

300,917 

.40 

450,487 

42 

SUns,  tanoad  or  dressed: 

Goat 

3,674 
6,621 
6,013 

2.M 

1.38 

38 

6,555 
12,707 
7  am 

1  41 

Sbeap 

1  27 

other 

.41 

Total 

16,308 

1    17           OR  579 

1.07 

' 

Higher  Prices  for  Skins — Prohibition  on  Certain  Exports. 

The  declared  value  of  goatskins  for  1919  given  above  was  ap- 
parently based  on  what  shippers  were  allowed  to  draw  against  them 
as  prices  in  London  reached  extraordinary  figures  owing  to  the  pro*- 
hibition,  and  naturally  it  was  thought  that  prices  would  fall  con- 
siderably directly  shipments  reached  London. 

The  prohibition  on  the  export  of  raw  hides  except  light  weights 
continued  throughout  the  year,  being  removed  eventually  on  April 
6,  1919.     Exports  of  raw  hides  from  the  Madras  Presidency  iv^re 
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comparatively  unimportant  and  amounted  to  234  hundredweight. 
Exports  of  raw  skins,  71  per  cent  of  which  were  goatskins,  weighing 
3J92  tons  and  valued  at  $3,573^58^  rose  165  pfer  cent  in  weight  and 
190  per  cent  in  value.  The  expansion  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of 
shipments  to  the  United  States  and  Japanj  which  took  skins  to  the 
value  of  $2J48J22  and  $278,039,  respectively,  as  compared  with 
$193,038  and  $52,883  in  1918.  The  price  of  raw  goatskins  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  under  review  was  $56.76  per  100  skins  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  $107  to  $110  per  100  skins,  with  %  fi^n  market. 
Sheepskins'  did  not  particit)ate  in  the  rise  to  the  same  extent  and 
were  somewhat  irregular  in  price  at  times,  demand  being  poor. 

Exports  to  Australia,  which  have  grown  considerably  since  £he 
outbreak  of  the  wiiir,  were  maintained  at  about  the  level  which  they 
had  reached  last  year  and  were  valued  at  $806,668.  TheUe  were  no 
shipments  to  the  Ignited  Kingdom  during  the  first  10  months  of  the 
year  on  account  of  an  embargo  on  the  imports  of  raw  skins  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  removal  of  the  restrictions  in  January,  1919, 
was  followed  by  shipments  to  the  value  of  $279,013. 

Rice  Season  Unfavorable. 

Exports  of  paddy  (rice  unhusked),  which  were  all  consigned  to 
Ceylon^  declined  by  61  per  cent  in  quantity  and  57  per  cent  in  value, 
and  shipments  of  rice,  97  per  cent  of  which  was  shipped  to  Ceylon, 
fell  44  and  42  per  cent  in  quantity  and  value,  respectively.  The 
season  has  been  an  abnormal  one;  the  southwest  monsoon  failed  in 
July  and  August  and  the  northeast  monsoon  delayed  in  establishuiff 
itself  until  November.  The  vagaries  of  the  season  seriously  affected 
the  yield  and  also  brought  about  a  reduction  of  area  under  rice.  The 
yield  was  estimated  to  have  decreased  35  per  cent  and  to  be  the 
smallest  that  has  been  obtained  for  at  least  10  years.  The  shortage 
was  so  serious  and  prices  soared  to  such  heights  in  certain  parts 
that  the  rice  trade  was'  placed  under  control  and  exportation  was 
prohibited  in  October.  The  wholesale  price  of  rice  (common)  at 
Madias  during  the  fortnight  ending  March  15,  1919,  was  $2.75  per 
maund  of  82  2/7  pounds,  as  compared  with  $1.81  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  52  per  cent. 

Exports  of  Oil  Seeds  and  Oils. 

Exports  of  castor  seeds  were  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom  up 
to  February  22,  1919,  and  declined  from  14,316  tons  to  11,024  tons 
in  quantity,  while  the  value  rose  from  $860,397  to  $1,067,386.  In 
1918  there  was  a  considerable  demand  for  these  seeds  in  England 
for  the  Air  Board,  and  this  demand  continued  up  to  October,  1918; 
As  large  stocks  had  accumulated  and  prices  had  risen  very  high,  no 
fresh  contracts  were  made  and  exports  have  since  fallen  off.  There 
was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  area  under  cultivation  on  account 
of  unseasonable  rains  and  in  this  short  crop  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  speculation,  the  local  price  per  bag  of  164  pounds  rising  from 
$4.87  in  April  to  $9.73  about  Septemoer,  after  which  it  began  to 
decline  and  with  some  fluctuations  stood  at  $8.11  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  A  great  deal  of  the  seed  from  the  Hyderabad  and  Guntur 
districts  was  speculated  in  by  Bombay  buyers  and  went  to  that  port 
for  shipment. 

In  February,  1918,  the  export  of  castor  oil  was  restricted  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  restriction  was  removed  on  February  22, 
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1919.    Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  southwest  monsoon  in  June  and 
July,  the  1919  -crop  of  castor  seed  was  about  25  per  cent  smaller 
than  the  large  orop  of  1918.    There  was  a  strong  local  demand  for 
the  oil  which  was  extensively  used  as  a  lubricant  in  the  absence  of 
S^        the  usual  mineral  lubricating  oil.    Local  prices  helped  by  specula- 
V        tion  rose  considerably,  varying  from  $40.55  to  $73  per  candy  of  500 
pounds,  and  reached  figures  at  which  the  Ministry  of  Food  was 
unwilling  to  buy  and  increase  his  large  stocks  in  England.    The 
total  shipments  amounted  to  559,881  gallons  in  1919  against  920,758 
gallons  during  the  previous  year,  practically  the  whole  of  which 
went  to  the  United  Kingdbm. 
f  There  was  considerable  contraction  in  the  export  of  groundnuts 

\^  which  fell  87  per  cent  in  quantity  and  86  per  cent  in  value  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  the  shipments  being  less  than  one- 
twentieth  'of  what  they  were  before  the  war  period. 

There  were  practically  no  shipments  of  copra  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  year  under  review. 

Exports  of  coconut  oil  in  1919  amounted  to  3,890,000  gallons  valued 
at  $2,261,300  against  2,490,000  gallons  valued  at  $1,505,371,  an  in- 
crease of  56  per  cent  in  quantity  and  50  per  cent  in  value.  Early  in 
the  year  exportation  from  India  was  prohibited  to  all  destinations 
escept  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  large  orders  were  placed  in 
India  by  the  Ministry  of  Food,  some  9,237  tons  being  shipped  of 
which  9,162  tons  were  from  Cochin.  Early  in  March  the  control 
was  rejeased.  'Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  rose  from  2,480,- 
000  gallons  valued  at  $1,501,478  to  3,400,000  gallons  valued  at  ^,008,- 
376,  Exports  to  Canada  rose  from  $8,893  to  $192,713,  while  sup- 
plies to  the  value  of  $53,207  went  forward  to  Italy  after  a  break 
of  three  years. 
Bvbber  Exports — Coffee  and  Other  Products. 

Exports  of  raw  rubber  improved  by  nearly  70  per  cent  both  in 
quantity  and  value  and  amounted  to  86,841  hundredweight  valued 
at  $6,548,496  which  were  distributed  as  follows :  To  the  United  King- 
dom $4,163,777,  to  Ceylon  $2,019,273,  to  Canada  $291,017,  and  to  the 
United  States  $35,039  against  $2,083,186,  $1,249,711,  nil,  and  $545,- 
048,  respectively,  in  1918. 

The  coffee  crop  of  the  past  season  was  60  per  cent  larger  than  in 

the  previous  year.     An  outlet  for  it  was  provided  by  a  contract 

entered  into  by  the  Greek  Government  for  purchase  of  2,000  tons 

^         for  which  freight  was  provided  by  a  Greek  steamer  and  the  con- 

m        tract  was  followed  later  on  by  a  second  for  3,500  tons,  of  which  1,636 

tons  had  been  shipped  up  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  amounted  to  3,750,000  pounds  valued  at 
$394,517. 

Fiber  for  brushes  and  brooms,  consisting  chiefly  of  palmyra  fiber 

shipped  from  Coconada,  Tuticorin^  and  Cochin,  was  worth  $383,187, 

4        gainst  $372,545  in   1918,  the  chief  consumers  being  the  United 

^        £ngdom  and  the  United  States.    Exports  of  coir  manufactures,  con- 

gisting  of  coir  yarn  and  matting,  totaled  $923,337  against  $1,411,285 

.    in  1918. 

The  quantity  of  mica  exported  rose  from  301  tons  to  405  tons  and 
the  value  from  $228,989  to  $270,299. 
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Trade  with  the  United  States. 

The  import  trade  with  the  United  States  shows  a  decrease  in  1919 
as  compared  with  1918,  shipments  totaling  $2,363,099  in  1919  against 
$2,716,283  in  1918.  The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  imported  from  the  I  nited  States  in  1918  and  1919: 


Articles. 


Apparel  (excluding  hosiery, 

Doots,  and  shoes) 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Belting  for  machinery 

Books  and  printed  matt  er — 

Boots  and  snoes 

Carriages  and  carts  and  parts 
(excluding  railway  car- 
riages)  

Chemicals: 

Acids 

Potassium  compounds- 
Caustic  soda 

Other 

Other 

Clocks  and  watches  and  parts 
Drugs  and  medicines  (exclud- 
ing chemicals  and  narcotics): 
Proprietary  and  patent 

medicines 

Quinine  sulphate  or  bi- 

sulphate 

Other 

Dyeing  and  tanning  sub- 
stances: 

Aniline 

Other 

Furniture  and  cabinetware. . 
Fruits  and  vegetables,  cur- 
rants  

Glass  and  glassware 

Haberdashery  and  apparel... . 

Hardware  (excluding  cutlery 

and  electroplated  ware): 

Anicultural  implements.. 

Other    implements   and 

tools 

Builders'  hardware,  such 
as  locks,  hinges,  and 

door  bolts 

Domestic  utensils 

Lamps,  metal  and  glass, 

and  parts 

Other 

Hops 

Instruiments,  apparatus,  and 
appliances,and  parts  thereof: 
Electrical- 
Fans  and  parts  thereof 

Wires  and  cables 

Lamps     and     parts 

thereof 

Other 

Musical 

Optical 

Sdentiflc  and  philosophi- 
cal  

Surgical 

Liquors,  including  methylated 
and  perfumed  spirits: 
Spirit  present  in  drugs, 
medicines,  or  chemicals. 

Other 

Machines  and  machinerv: 
Electrical       machinery, 

motors 

Boileis 

Mining 

Oil  crushing 

Rice  and  flour  mill  ma- 
machinery 


1918 


14,866 


5,417 
61 


3,106 

3,017 

00,352 
48,911 
3,039 
7,249 


13,302 

3,742 
9,640 


24,2n 
12,886 
5,012 

2,987 

554 

4,966 


194 
32,097 


30,038 
1,634 

17,855 

84,677 
12,813 


2,141 
4,199 

21,090 

36,152 

217 

199 

1,504 
3,961 


29,958 
6,695 


11,355 
140 
267 


30,371 


1919 


S4,348 

10,141 

31,758 

4,098 

2,525 

36 

6,368 

5,813 

519 

1,484 

4,814 


14,519 

1,650 
11,620 


5,373 
11,430 
1,366 

6,295 
2,323 


1,127 
33,159 


28,320 
2,305 

14,076 
42,257 
42,835 


21,970 
11,173 

10,290 

e8,152 

1,255 

45 

3,652 
1,088 


14,251 
10,800 


56,660 
9,708 
4,664 

16,407 

46,571 


Articles. 


Machines   and  machinery- 
Continued. 
Sewing  and  knitting  ma- 
chines and  parts 

Typewriters  and  parts. . . , 

Other 

Metals  and  ores: 

Brass,  bronze,  and  sim- 
ilar amalgams 

Copper 

Iron  or  steel 

Lead 

Solder 

Zinc  or  spelter 

Other 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts: 

Cars 

Cycles 

Trucks 

Parts  and  accessories 

Oils: 

Kerosene 

Lubricating 

Paints  and  colors 

Painters '  materials 

Paper  and  pasteboard: 
Paper- 
Packing 

Printing 

Writing 

Other 

Pasteboard,     millboard, 
and   caraboard  of  all 

kinds , 

Pitch,  tar,  and  dammar 

Printing   and   lithographing 
machinery  and  materials. . . 
Provisions      and      oilman's 
stores: 
Canned  and  bottled  pro- 
visions,n.  e.  s , 

Farinaceous  and  patent 

foods 

Milk,  condensed  and  pre- 
served (including  cream) 

Other 

Railway   plant   and   rolling 
stock:  Looomotive  engines. 

Rosin 

Rubber,  and  manufactures  of: 

Tires  and  tubes  for  motor 

cars  and  motor  cycles . . . 

Other 

Soap 

Stationery  (excluding  paper).. 

Tallow  and  stearlnc 

Tea  chests  of  wood 

Textiles 

Tobacco: 

Manufiactured 

Unmanufactured 

Toys  and  requisites  for  games, 

etc.:  Playing  cards 

Wood  and  timber  manufac- 
tures (other  than  furniture 

and  cabinet^vare) 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1918 


157,216 
40,  ni 
58,061 


970 

3,795 

370,080 

783 

620 

36,214 

2,891 

00,111 

11,792 

4,289 

45,137 

725,601 

221,003 

1,852 

2,743 


1,293 

18,954 

881 

16,478 


19,397 
5.135 


14,322 

209,112 

7,437 
15,349 

6,992 
2,698 


54,876 
10,570 

4,866 
18,155 

4,210 


3,372 

2,871 
2,969 

10,185 


5,319 
86,034 


2,716,283 


1919 


S6M 
15,409 
28,738 


1,837 

17,767 

573,983 


525 

6,870 

2,523 

1,710 

5,454 

28,142 

109,173 

87,190 

50,317 

1,671 


6,627 
151,892 
31.574 
38,666 


22,507 
9,907 

8,995 


3,275 
77,830 


52,834 

"z,'m 


10,65S 
1,039 
3,646 

25,5«l 
3,444 

30,784 
1,197 

225,562 
7,306 

33,758 


4,217 
50,473 


2,363,009 
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Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  increased  $1,088,705  in  value,  ship- 
ments aggregatinj^  $2,586,92^  in  1918  and  $3,675,634  in  1919.  The 
value  of  the  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1918  and  1919 
was  as  follows,  according  to  customs  statistics: 


Artieta*. 

1918 

1919 

AcUcIes. 

1918. 

1919. 

Coir: 

McmuAictnrcd  (oxclnding 

1220,046 

i;m4 

157,868 
21,934 

8,435 

260 

206,944 

179,836 
13,260 

$2d,280 

Oils,  essential:  Lemon-gra««. 
1  Rubber,  raw 

$93,790 
544,986 

152,539 
35,446 
73,465 

rope) , 

Seeds,  oil:  Groundnuts 

Unmanufactured 

I>nigilind  medicmes  (exciud- 

iDx  chemicals  and  narcotics): 

Senna 

Spices: 

Ginpcr 

1,467 
131,673 

694,779 
8,412 
44,285 

1,518 

106,250 
149,612 

57,988 
36,637 

4,347 

779 

101,745 

1,976,730 
172,137 

21,295 
17,057 

320,810 

352,441 

49,645 

Pepper 

2*4,951 

Tea: 

Black 

Nux  vomica 

Dyeing    and    tanning    sub- 

Waste 

dances: 

Textiles .". . . 

695 

Indigo 

Wool,  manulactures  of:  Car- 
nets  and  rue« 

1,805 

13,677 
112,265 

Fiber  for  bnuhes  and  brooms. 

Wood  and  timber,  ornamen- 
tal: Sandalwood 

Goatskins . .' 

All  other  articles 

RhM>rKk1ns 

Total 

Leather: 

2,586,929 

3,675,634 

Hides,  tanned  or  dressed— 
Buffalo 

Cow 

Sheep. 

OtIlW,  -r 

Declared  Exports  ta  the  United  States. 

Exports  invoiced  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  from  Madras 
during  1918,  calendar  year,  were  vahied  at  $5,049,213  as  compared 
with  $6,309,377  in  1917,  calendar  year,  a  difference  of  $1,260,164,  or 
19  per  cent.  The  most  important  decrease  is  noted  in  exports  of  tanned 
skins,  worth  $1,642,902  in  1917  and  $25,567  in  1918.  The  following 
table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  exports  certified  at  the  con- 
sulate at  Madras  in  1917  and  1918  calendar  years: 


Articles. 


Aloe  yam pounds.. 

Books 

Boxes,  fancy  wooden number. . 

Carpets square  yards.. 

Cofr  fiber tons.. 

Coir  mats  apd  matting square  feet.. 

Coir  yams , ^ pounds.. 

CiDtton  cloth square  yards. . 

Curios  ofwood,  metal,  and  cloth pieces. . 

Kmbroldery,  liidi&n do 

Fiber,  palmyn tons.. 

Fiber,  sisal do 

Ginger pounds.. 

Haidkerchlefs,  Madias square  yards. . 

IIidi..I>ul&lo,diyaaltod {P^jV.! 

Household  eflects 

Incense  stSdcs ^ ^.pounds . . 

Indigo,  giecn  leaf do 

Lemon-snss  oil do.... 

llooazite  sand do 

NuxTOOiica do 

Knx  Tomica^plcidngs do 

Ptenats,  sfaelliBd do 

PiBpper,  bk«k  or  white do.... 

Rubber do.... 

Bandahrood^ do.... 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


1,355 
14 

S5,661 
5,778,888 


581 
201 


9,066 


206 

79,140 

144,781 

1,341,225 

418,791 

101,021 


989,600 
798,996 
742,760 


S2,907 
1,943 
1,790 
2,551 
9,180 
400,410 


1,675 


167,818 
66,986 


2,587 


292 
128,683 
140,340 
219,624 
64,872 
6,863 


211,652 
500,163 
275,44a 


ms 


Quantity.       Value. 


15,626 


42 


42 

15,420 

4,2S1,295 

1,219 


575 

1,296 

178 

16,884 


/         2,600 
\       36,082 


350,012 

114,730 
1,119,879 
1,326,566 

260,429 
5,429,600 
2,620,604 

348,576 
08,600 


10,762 
54 


11,311 

1,526 

416,680 

1,324 


1,160 

485,209 

61,272 

2,939 


7,220 
191 


66,574 
113,609 
226,810 
152^001 

28,018 
461, 199 
625,415 
188,444 

95,701 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


8enna  leaves pounds 

Fennapods do 

8kins: 

pieces.. . 
\pound8. 


1  pounds, 
/pieces.. 
1  pounds . 
roiecos.: 
ipounds. 


Goat,  dry  salted 

Sheep,  dry  salted |P^3 

Goat,  piclded,  dry 

Goat,  pickled,  wet 

Sheep,  pickled,  dry j^ds.. 

Goat  and  sheep,  tanned {pSSdkV. 

Goat,  tanned {pJSSdsV' 

Soapstones do 

Tea do — 

Tea  waste do 

Turmeric  (fingers  and  bulbs) do 

Wool, and  manuCactures  of: 

Cuttings  and  waste do 

Druggets,  woolen do 


1,876,603 

7,668 

916,015 

1,615,490 

251,414 

426,986 


$254,378 
1,213 


Y 


014, 400 
202,971 


25,268  \ 
40,684  J 


19,708 


Total. 


1,647,839 
1,257,249 


45,808 
2,413,278 


4,480 


9,200 


710,153 
80,777 

1,773,547 

3,238,902 

296.089 

570,747 

,3,687 

'  1,993 

15,185 

20,300 

7,000 

2,800 


1,642,902 


3,011 
838,723 


14.952 
22,298 


750 


14,655 


93,080 
165,621 
13,440 

33,865 
1,072 


6,309,377 


$117,947 
9,911 

1,602,458 

236,412 

.     3,775 

11,823 

*  4,098 


25,567 


25,659 

17,631 

1,686 

9,823 
2,242 


5,049,213 


Note.— One  ton  equals  2,240  pounds. 

Declared  exporte  to  the  Philippines  in  1918,  calendar  year,  con- 
sisted of  coir  mats  and  matting  and  were  worth  $2,572.  There  were 
none  certified  in  1917,  calendar  year.  No  goods  were  invoiced  for 
Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico  in  1917  or  1918,  calendar  years.  Returned 
American  goods  were  worth  $206  in  1918,  calendar  year. 

Shipping  Eetums. 

Steam  and  shipping  vessels  entering  the  poils  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency from  foreign  ports  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  numbered  1,498 
of  692,059  tons,  compared  with  1,904  of  850,240  tons  in  1918.  The 
details  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Vessels. 

1918 

1919 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

With  cargoes; 

British .• 

951 

183 

7 

240 

727,246 
19, 196 
15,605 
13,696 

768 

131 

6 

205 

598,849 

British  Indian 

12,913 

Foreign 

10,647 
n,740 

Native  craft 

Total 

1,381 

775,743 

1,110 

634,149 

tn  ballast: 

British 

120 

113 

3 

287 

34,087 
12,329 
10,026 
18,055 

69 

82 

1 

236 

28,151 
8,797 

BritLsli  Indian 

Foreign     

1,881 
19,081 

Native  craft 

Total 

523 

74,497 

388 

57,910 

Vessels  calling  at  Madras  en  route  to  Calcutta  are  treated  as  foreign 
entries  and  coasting  clearances  and  vice  versa. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  declined  from 
3,793  in  1918  to  3,062  and  their  tonnage  from  1,750,000  tons  to  1,500,- 
000  tons.    The  average  tonnage  per  vessel  improved  from  461  to  491, 
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but  this  figure  falls  far  short  of  the  average  tonnage  of  1914,  viz, 
1,329.  Excluding  the,ferry  steamers  plying  daily  between  Dhanush- 
kodi  and  Talaimannar  the  average  tonnage  of  British  vessels  enter- 
ing and  clearing  was  1,674  and  that  of  foreign  vessels  2,605  tons, 
Of  the  seven  vessels  which  entered  under  foreign  colors  three  were 
under  Norwegian,  and  one  each  under  Dutch,  Swedish,  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  British  vessels  accounted  for  88  per  cent  of  the  whole 
tonnage  and  British-indian  and  native  crafts  for  8  per  cent.  The 
tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  declined  from  5  to  4  per  cent.  The  number 
of  native  craft  engaged  in  foreign  trade  declined  from  1,034  to  924, 
but  their  tojviage  rose  from  61,947  to  75,981. 


\  ^ 


i 
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CHANGES  IN  SEBIAL  NXTHBEES  FOE  SUPFLEHENTS. 

Owing  to  the  changes  in  the  countries  of  Europe  caused  by  the  war, 
the  serial  numbers  under  which  the  stipplements  to  Commerce  Re- 
ports have  been  published  have  been  revised  and  are  now  as  follows : 


Country. 

No.  of 
supple- 
ment. 

Coraitry. 

No.  of 
supple- 
ment. 

Europe: 

Austria 

1 
2 
3 

4 

I 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

27  1 

28  . 

29  , 

30  ! 
31 

32  1 

33  1 
34 
35. 
36  1 
37 
38 
39' 
40 

t 

South  America: 

Argentina 

41 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

42 

Bul^ria  

Brazil 

43 

Czechoslovakia 

Chile 

44 

Denmark 

Colombia 

45 

Finland 

Ecuador     

46 

France 

Guianae 

47 

Germany 

Paratruay      

4S 

Greece 

Peni 

40 

Italy 

Uruguay 

50 

Netherlands 

Venoiuela 

5t 

Norway 

Asia: 

Aden     

Poland 

52 

Portugal , 

British  India 

53 

Rumania 

Ceylon    

54 

Rus<^ia  

China    

55 

Serbia 

Dutch  East  Indies  

56 

Spain      

French  Indo-China 

57 

Sweden 

Japan 

58 

Switzerland 

Malavsla  

59 

Turkey 

Persia 

60 

United  Kingdom 

Slam 

61 

Other  Europe 

Other  Asia 

62 

North  America: 

British  Honduras  

Oceania: 

AiLstralla 

63 

British  West  Indies 

New  Zealand 

64 

Canada  

Other  Oceania 

65 

Costa  Rica 

Africa: 

Alireria 

Cuba 

66 

Dominican  Republic 

Belgian  Congo     

67 

Dutch  West  Indies 

British  East  A frif  a 

€8 

French  West  Indies 

British  South  A frif  a 

60 

Guatemala 

British  West  Africa      

70 

Haiti 

Egypt 

71 

Honduras 

French  Africa 

72 

Mexico 

Uberia 

73 

Newfoundland 

Morocco 

74 

Nicaragua 

Portuguese  Africa 

75 

Panama 

Other  Africa                   

76 

Salvador 

United  States  Possessions 

77 

Other  North  America 

14 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 

By  CoBMol  Geneml  James  A.  Smith,  Calcvtta. 

The  Annual  Review  of  the  Trade  of  India  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1919,  has  been  issued  recently  by  the  director  of 
statistics  of  the  Government  of  India.  In  a  general  summary  of 
his  report  the  director  remarks  that  fi-om  the  trade  viewpoint  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1919,  was  an  annus  mirabilis.  In  none  of  the 
previous  forty-four  reviews  was  it  necessary  to  chronicle  so  many 
events  all  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth.  The  year  opened 
with  unusual  vigor  in  the  production  of  munitions  and  in  the  export 
of  commodities  of  national  importance.  A  silver  crisis,  a  rise  in 
exchange,  a  failure  of  the  monsoon  over  wide  areas,  a  virulent  epi- 
demic of  influenza,  responsible,  it  is  estimated,  for  a  death  roll  of 
6,000,000,  and  the  armistice,  illustrate,  if  illustration  were  necessary, 
the  unique  diversity  of  the  year. 

Imports  of  Merchandise. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  in  1918-19  was  $548,389,- 
663,  an  increase  of  $60,377,043  over  the  preceding  year.  The  value 
of  the  import  trade  in  1918-19  was  the  highest  recorded,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pre-war  year  1913-14.  The  increase  in  value  was  due 
to  a  rise  in  prices.    The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the 
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import  trade  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  (all  conversions  hav- 
ing been  made  on  the  basis  of  $0.32443  to  the  rupee). 


Period. 


Value. 


Period. 


Vtloa. 


nVE-YEAR  AVERAGE. 

1899-1904 

19(H-ia09 

1900-1914  (pri^-waravorago)... 
1914-1919  (war  average) 


t254,4a0.ft20 
352,878,ft83 
473,186,016 
479,512,466 


TEABLT  AVBBAOB. 

1913-14 

1914-15 t 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 


1594, 524,  OeS 
447,490,89? 
428,219,S«« 
485,449,597 
488,012,630 
548,389,60 


Chief  Articles  Imported. 

The  noticeable  features  of  the  1918-19  returns  as  compared  witli 
1917-18  are  (1)  the  large  increase  of  $15,222,087  in  the  value  of 
iron  and  steel  imported,  and  of  $14,830,172  in  the  value  of  imported 
cotton  twist  and  yarn;  (2)  the  increase  in  silk  manufactures,  raw 
cotton,  wheat,  railway  plant  and  rolling  stock,  liquors,  mineral  oil 
other  than  kerosene,  spices,  apparel,  machinery,  and  articles  im- 
ported by  post;  and  (3)  the  decrease  in  kerosene  oil,  matches,  and 
timber. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  Bombay  increased  by  no  less  than 
$45,420,607,  mainly  owing  to  cotton  twist  and  yarn  and  piece  goods. 
Bengal  showed  an  improvement  of  $19,466,000,  chiefly  in  metals  and 
manufactures  of  metals,  and  Burma  of  $3,244,333.  In  the  case  of 
Sind  there  was  a  decrease  of  $6,488,667. 

The  chief  imports  into  India  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Avcracro, 

1909-10  to 

1913-14. 


Waraveraee, 

1914-15  to 

1918-19. 


1917-18 


1918-19 


Cotton  goods 

Qotton  yam 

Siiear 

Iron  and  stool 

Railway  plant  and  rolIin<;-stocIc 

Machinipry  of  all  kinds,  including  belting, 

Silk,  raw  and  manufactures 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc 

Mineral  oil 

Liquors 

Hardware 

Paper  and  pastcboand 

Salt 

Provisions 

Motor  cars  and  cycles 


88,787 
52, 637 
07, 213 
78,043 
96,444 
04,555 
54,772 
13,788 
51,953 
77,390 
f»,938 
74,40G 
93.e56 
69,477 
15,810 


24,278 
35,061 
02,538 
50,538 
10, 162 
84,085 
PC,  552 
53,877 
11,644 
09,536 
09,987 
98,304 
40,128 
54,474 
11,111 


1167,694,773 
28, 7G5, 23.* 
50,655,723 
40,391,625 
3,385,462 
19,006,602 
15,408,637 
13,689.789 
11,722,425 
10,713.118 
10,408,796 
8,826,858 
7,562,541 
6,287,M2 
1,261,721 


Imports  of  Cotton  Xannfaotnres. 

The  chief  features  of  the  year's  import  trade  were  a  large  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn  and  a  correspondingly  large 
decrease  in  piece  goods.  The  annual  average  value  of  piece  goods 
imported  during  the  five  war  years  was  almost  the  same  as  the  pre-war 
quinquennial  average,  but  the  quantity  imported  decreased  by  30 
per  cent.  The  total  imports  of  cotton  manufactures,  incluaing 
twist  and  yarn,  were  valued  at  $196,459,955,  as  against  $183,359,338  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  $169,290,287  the  pre-war  quinquennial  aver- 
age.   These  inii)orts  were  36  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  imports 
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in  1918-19,  as  against  38  per  cent  in  1917-18,  and  36  per  cent,  the  pre- 
war average.     The  chief  descriptions  of  imports  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Average, 
1909-10  to 
1913-14. 


War  average, 
1914-15  to 
191^19. 


1917-18 


1918-19 


Twist  and  yam 

Piece  goods: 

Gray ,  unbleached 

White,  bleached 

Colored,  printed,  or  dyed.. 

Fen ts  of  all  descriptions . . . 

Hosiery 

Handkerchiefs  and  shawls 

Thread 

Other  sorts. 


112,236,976 

68,408,715 
36,347,239 
42, 678, 232 


3,012,688 
1,693,542 
1,171,205 
8,741,690 


116,052,637 

63,764,776 

40,016,581 

40,277,425 

2,264,220 

3,076,926 

743,277 

1,611,136 

2,134,447 


113,935,061 

59,800,525 
46,085,106 
52,382,357 
3,056,487 
3,323,090 
515,819 
2,007,918 
2,249,945 


128,765,232 

76,547,449 
42,699,719 
38,346,073 
2,795,967 
2,831,654 
673,848 
1,893,393 
2,006,620 


Total. 


169,290,287 


169,941,425 


183,359,338 


196,459,955 


•  The  value  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn  imported  more  than  doubled 
in  1918-19,  while  that  of  piece  goods  was  slightly  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

In  piece  goods  (India's  chief  import)  white  goods  and  colored 
goods  both  decreased  in  quantity  by  no  less  than  43  per  cent.  Gray 
goods,  owing  to  the  large  imports  from  Japan,  decreased  by  only  7 
per  cent.  The  value  of  gray  goods  increased  by  28  per  cent  to 
$76,547,449,  while  that  of  white  goods  decreased  by  8  per  cent  to 
$42,599,719,  and  of  colored  goods  by  27  per  cent  to  $38,346,073 
Sugar  Imports  According  to  Countries  of  Origrim. 

Neit  to  cotton  manufactures,  sugar  is  India's  largest  import.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  sources  of  India's  sugar  supply 
(excluding  molasses  and  confectionery) : 


Countries. 


Average, 
1909-10  to 
1913-14. 


War  average, 
1914-15  to 
1918-19. 


1917-18 


1918-19 


Java 

Mauritius 

Straits  Settlements. 

China  (including  Hongkong) . 
ffypt 

Germai 
Austria-llu 


Tons. 

463,000 

128,800 

1,700 

4,500 


Qemiany 

vlluncary. 
Other  countries.. 


200 

1,700 

42,600 

1,000 


Tons. 

367,200 

40,700 

44,400 

5,900 

1,600 

5,800 


ToTU. 
363,700 
32,200 
61,000 
4,300 
1,300 
4,500 


Tons. 

303,100 

77,200 

62,100 

2,900 

900 

4pO 


4,300 
2,4C0 


3,700 


100 


Total  quantity. 
Total  value 


633,500 
$40,585,637 


472,300 
$45,907,968 


470, 700 
$48,796,071 


506,700 
$49,859,239 


Iron  and  Steel  Imports. 

Iron  and  steel  are  the  most  important  of  India's  imports  after 
cotton  manufactures  and  sugar.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies, as  noted  in  the  previous  vear's  review  together  with  the  result- 
ing high  prices  and  the  use  oi  substitutes,  considerably  reduced  the 
imports  below  the  pre-war  average.  In  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1919,  there  was,  it  is  true,  an  increase  in  quantity  of  19  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  year,  but  the  imports  (181,400  tons)  were  still 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  pre-war  quinquennial  average.  The 
value,  on  account  of  higher  prices,  rose  by  60  per  cent  to  $40,391,625. 
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The  quantities  imported  with  the  principal  sources  of  supply  are 
set  out  in  the  following  table : 


Year. 

From  the 

United 

Kingdom. 

From 
(Germany. 

From 
Belgium. 

From  the 
United 
States. 

From 
Japan. 

From 

other 

countries. 

Total. 

Average,  1909-10  to  1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Tons. 
443,400 
421,500 
289, 400 
170,700 
70,800 
76,900 

Tons. 

136,400 

77,300 

4,500 

GOO 

Tons. 

117,600 

67,200 

7,000 

300 

Tons. 
24,500 
31,100 
114,700 
70,700 
62,700 
75,900 

Tons. 

Tom. 

13,400 
9,600 
8,500 
6,600 
8,600 

13,300 

Tom. 
735,300 

1,900 
500 
2,400 
3,900 
15,300 

608,600 
424,600 
257,200 

1916-17 

1917-18 

152,000 
181  400 

1918-19 

While  there  was  an  increase  in  the  amount,  the  United  Kingdom 
reduced  its  share  of  the  total  to  42  per  cent  in  1918-19  from  51  per 
cent  in  1917-18.  The  United  States  and  Japan  accounted  for  42  and 
8  per  cent,  respectively,  as  against  41  and  3  per  cent.  In  the  pre-war 
quinquennium  the  shares  of  these  three  countries  were,  the  United 
Kingdom,  60  per  cent,  the  United  States,  3  per  cent,  and  Japan,  nil. 
The  main  features  of  the  year's  tra;de  were :  (1)  A  large  increase  of 
over  20,000  tons  in  the  imports  of  steel  bars  and  channel;  (2)  an 
increase  in  nails,  rivets,  washers,  screws,  hoops,  strips,  bolts,  nuts, 
steel  angle  and  spring;  and  (3)  a  further  decrease  in  galvanized  sheets 
and  plates,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod  iron,  and  also  iron  bars  and  channel. 
Corrugated  sheets  again  decreased  to  only  2,500  tons  from  5,500  tons 
in  1917-18,  and  175,500  tons,  the  pre-war  average.  This  is  truly  a  re- 
markable decrease.  Tin  plates  were  imported  to  almost  the  same 
extent  (32,000  tons)  as  in  1917-18,  and  were  3  per  cent  above  the 
pre-war  normal.  The  quantity  of  sheets  and  plat^  not  galvanized 
or  tinned  was  18,000  tons  or  4  per  cent  below  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  less  than  one-fifth  oi  the  pre-war  average.  The  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  were  the  principid  sources  of  such 
sheets  and  plates.  The  United  States  for  the  first  time  took  the  lead 
in  the  imports  of  bars  and  channel  with  21,600  tons,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  only  3,500  tons,  as  against  22,800  tons,  the  pre-war 
average  imports. 
Imports  of  Xacliinery  and  HiHwork. 

The  imports  of  machinery  and  millwork,  including  belting,  were 
valued  at  $19,006,602,  against  $16,984,085  in  the  preceding  year. 
There  were  noticeable  increases  in  cotton-mill  machinery  ($1,589,723') , 
in  boilers  ($389,320),  and  in  electrical  machinery  $324,433).  Sewing 
and  knitting  machines  decreased  by  $681,310,  and  jute-mill  ma- 
chinery by  $389,320.  Cotton-mill  machinery  was  valued  at  $5,353,150, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  $4,412,293,  the  United  States 
$519,093,  and  Japan  $421,764.  The  share  of  Bombay  was  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  91  per  cent.  Jute-mill  machinery  amounted 
to  $1,849,270  as  against  $2,238,590  in  1917-18.  The  United  Kingdom 
accounted  for  $1,751,940  as  against  $2,011,467  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  Japan  only  $64,887  against  $162,217.  Electrical  machinery  was 
imported  to  the  extent  of  $1,265,290,  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  nearly 
doubled  from  ^9,547  in  1917-18  to  $519,093  in  the  year  under  re- 
view, while  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from 
$583,890  to  $648,867.    The  pre-war  average  imports  from  the  United 
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States  were  $64,887  and  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,005,743.  The 
imports  from  America  have,  since  the  war,  greatly  increased.  Boilei-s 
were  valued  at  $746,197  as  against  $324,433  in  the  preceding  year. 
Only  27,534  sewing  and  knittmg  machines  were  imported  as  against 
57,761  in  1917-18.  The  main  source  of  supply  was  the  United  States 
with  97  per  cent  of  the  trade.  The  imports  of  tvpewriters  in  the 
pt«-war  year  were  6,267,  valued  at  $324,433.     Machinery  for  tea 

fardens  increased  by  $64,887  to  $486,650,  and  mining  machinery  by 
194,660  to  $356,877. 

Chemical  and  Drug  Imports  Decrease. 

The  total  value  of  imported  chemicals  decreased  by  8  per  cent  to 
$8,078,390.  Carbide  of  calcium,  soda  bicarbonate,  and  acids  were  im- 
ported in  large  quantities,  while  there  were  decreases  in  sulphur, 
aluminous  suphates  including  alum,  ammonia  and  its  salts,  bleaching 
materials,  copperas,  disinfectants,  potassium  compounds,  caustic  soda, 
and  sodium  carbonate.  The  quantity  of  sulphur  imported  was  less 
than  half  of  the  preceding  year's  imports  and  amounted  to  4,800 
tons.  The  decrease  was  due  to  smaller  shipments  from  Japan  which 
supplied  almost  the  entire  quantity  of  the  impoils  in  the  year  under 
review.  There  were  practically  no  imports  of  sulphuric  acid  (only 
2  tons).  The  pre-war  requirements  (five-yearly  average)  were  3,100 
tons.  The  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  63  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  chemicals  imported,  Japan,  24  per  cent,  and  the  United 
States,  nearly  6  per  cent.  In  the  pre-war  year  the  shares  of  these 
countries  were :  The  United  Kingdom  75  per  cent,  Japan  1.5  per  cent, 
and  the  United  States  0.3  per  cent.  Drugs  and  medicines  were  valued 
at  $4,769,170  as  against  $4,314,963  in  the  preceding  year.  Proprietary 
and  patent  medicines  were  valued  at  $842,229  as  against  $713,753 
in  the  preceding  year. 
Klneral  Oil  Receipts. 

The  main  features  in  regard  to  the  imports  from  abroad  of  mineral 
oil  in  1918-19  were:  (1)  The  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  fuel  oil ; 
(2)  the  increase  in  lubricating  oils;  and  (3)  the  heavy  decrease  in 
the  imports  of  kerosene  oil.  The  following  table  shows  the  statistics 
of  imports  from  foreign  countries,  excluding  Burma,  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  mineral  oil : 


Kinds. 


Average, 
1909-10  to 
19ia-14. 


1914-15  to 

1918-19  (war 

average). 


1917-18 


1918-19 


Fuel  oil 

Kerosene: 

In  balk 

Intias 

Lubricating  oil 

Benzine,  benxol,  petrol 
Paints,  solutions,  etc. . . 
Other  kinds 

TotaL 


Oallontt. 
8,130,000 

60,8^,000 
16,049,000 
13,522,000 
131,000 
2,000 
2,271,000 


Oallons. 
16,697,000 

40,431,000 

8,102,000 

16,595,000 

97,000 

3,000 

906,000 


15,309,000 

26,477,000 

4,907,000 

15,375,000 

366,000 


Oallonf. 
27,598,000 

7,455,000 
5,300,000 
19,077,000 


363,000 


5,000 
1,006,000 


90,965,000 


82,831,000 


62,797,000 


60,441,000 


The  total  imports  were  60,000,000  gallons,  or  nearly  4  per  cent  less 
than  those  in  the  preceding  year,  and  34  per  cent  less  than  the  pre- 
war average.  The  quantity  of  kerosene  imported  from  abroad, 
chiefly  owing  to  freight  difficulties  and  high  prices,  decreased  12,750,- 
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000  gallons,  an  amount  which  was  actually  below  one-fifth  of  the  pre- 
war imports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coastwise  exports  from  Burma 
increased  to  117,000,000  gallons  from  107,000,000  gallons  in  1917-18. 
Prices  were  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.  In  fact,  had  the 
prices  of  the  preceding  year  prevailed,  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  abroad  would  have  been  $2,822,570  instead  of  $3,438,993. 
American  oil  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000  gallons  only, 
as  against  23,000,000  gallons  in  1917-18,  and  42,000,000  gallons,  the 

f)re-war  average.  The  imports  of  kerosene  from  Persia  were  much 
ess  than  the  record  supplies  of  the  previous  year.  The  imports, 
however,  were  well  above  the  average.  Fuel  oil  increased  to  27.500,- 
000  gallons  from  15,000,000  gallons,  owing  to  the  larger  imports  from 
Persia,  which  now  supplies  three-fourths  of  the  total  imports.  Lu* 
bricating  oils  were  received  in  larger  quantities  from  Borneo  and 
America.  There  were  practically  no  imports  from  abroad  of  ben- 
zine, benzol,  petrol,  and  other  motor  spirit  (only  60  gallons).  The 
coastwise  exports  of  petrol,  benzine,  and  other  motor  spirit  from 
Burma  to  other  parts  of  India  increased  to  8,453,000  gallons  from 
5,188,000  gallons  in  1917-18.  The  production  and  exports  abroad 
oi  Indian  petrol  and  kerosene  oil  are  dealt  with  further  on  in  this 
report. 

Increased  Imports  of  Hardware. 

The  principal  features  in  the  trade  in  hardware  were  an  increase 
in  the  imports  of  agricultural  implements  and  other  implements  and 
tools  and  a  decrease  in  enameled  ironware  and  metal  lamps.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  increased  by  $1,598,808,  or  18  per  cent,  to 
$10,408,795.  The  percentage  shares  of  the  chief  exporting  countries 
were  as  follows : 


From— 

Average, 

igo»-ioto 

1913-14. 

1017-18 

1918^W 

United  Kingdom 

Percent, 
59 
7 

1 
33 

PercenL 
41 
28 
25 

6 

Per  cent, 

36 

United  States 

31 

Japan .■ 

20 

Other  countries. 

4 

Total : 

100 

100 

100 

America  and  Japan  have  considerably  increased  their  exports  since 
the  outbreak  of  war.  The  value  of  agricultural  implements  rose  by 
$227,103  to  $616,423,  and  of  builders'  hardware  by  $32,443  to 
$616,423.  Implements  and  tools  other  than  agricultural  implements 
were  valued  at  $1,946,600  as  against  $1,200,403  in  the  preceding  year. 
Japan  increased  its  exports  of  implements  and  tools,  which  were 
vahied  at  $324,433  as  against  $20,115  in  1917-18,  and  $20  in  the 
pre-war  year  1913-14.  The  imports  of  enameled  ironware  de- 
creased by  40  per  cent  to  $356,977,  mainly  owing  to  the  decrease  in 
the  imports  from  Japan.  Only  800,000  metal  lamps  were  imported 
as  against  1,144,000  m  1917-18,  and  4,662,000  in  the  pre-war  year. 
The  United  States  supplied  85  per  cent  as  against  80  per  cent  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  Japan  9  per  cent  as  against  16  per  cent. 
The  ralue  of  cutlery  imported  was  $616,423  as  against  $519,093 
in  1J017-18.    The  United  Kingdom  exported  43  per  cent»  Uie  United 
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States  32  per  cent,  and  Japan  23  per  cent.  The  imports  of  electro- 
plated ware  increased  to  $129,773  from  $97,330  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  main  source  of  supply  was,  as  usual,  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Countries  Smpplylng  Paper  and  Pasteboard. 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  of  paper  and  pasteboard  was 
$8,826,858,  as  against  $7,49^304  in  the  preceding  year,  and  $4,122,574, 
the  pre-war  qumt^uennial  average.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  di- 
version of  trade  smce  the  outbreak  of  war,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table: 


Cotmtrie& 


Average, 

1909-10  to 

1913-14, 


1917-18 


1918-19 


United  Kingdom 

Japan 

United  States.... 

JJoTway 

Sweden 

Oennany. 

■  AustrJarHuiieaiy 
Otber  countiies.. 

Total 


Per  tfnt. 
67.8 
.4 
1.0 
3.5 
3.1 
17.3 
&6 
8.4 


Percent. 
20.8 
25.5 
8.7 
20.0 
13.0 


Per  cent. 
20.0 
25.  G 
22.0 
22.0 
6.5 


6.0 


4.9 


100 


100 


100 


An  examination  of  the  above  table  shows  that  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  from  the  Indian  market  the 
imports  from  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Norway  have  consider- 
ably increased,  the  most  important  feature  of  the  year  under  review 
being  the  increase  in  the  share  of  the  United  States  from  8.7  per  cent 
in  1917-18  to  22  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom  has  considerably 
reduced  its  exports  to  India  on  account  of  the  war,  and  its  share 
decreased  to  20  per  cent  from  58  per  cent  in  the  pre-war  period. 

The  imports  of  printing  paper,  writing  paper  and  envelopes,  and 
pasteboard  increased.  Printing  paper  amounted  to  9,700  tons,  as 
against  9,500  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  Norway,  with  4,800  tons, 
was  the  principal  source  of  supply,  followed  by  the  United  States, 
with  2,800  tons.  The  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  Sweden  exported 
smaller  quantities  than  in  the  preceding  year,  while  the  United  States 
more  than  trebled  its  shipments.  Writing  paper  and  envelopes  were 
valued  at  $1,589,723,  against  $1,297,733  in  1917-18,  and  the  increase 
was  entirely  due  to  larger  imports  from  the  United  States.  The 
production  of  Indian  paper  mills  amounted  to  31,362  tons,  as  against 
31,861  tons  in  1917,  and.  26,450  tons,  the  pre-war  average.  The 
decrease  in  production  in  1919  is  to  some  extent  accounted  for  by  the 
short  crop  of  "  sabai  ^  grass,  which  is  at  present  the  staple  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  Indian  paper  mills. 

Wood  pulp  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  2,100  tons,  as  against 
3,600  tons  in  1917-18.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  develop  the  bamboo 
pulp  industry  on  a  large  scale  in  India,  including  Burma.  One  large 
paper  mill  company,  for  example,  is  proceeding  at  once  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  mill  in  Burma  which  will  turn  out  10,000  tons  per  annum, 
hitherto  the  pulp  industry  has  been  confined  mainly  to  the  temjjerate 
iones,  as,  for  example,  to  Scandinavia,  Such  experiments  will  be 
^'atched  with  interest. 
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Increased  Imports  of  Proyisions. 

There  were  increases  in  the  imports  of  farinaceous  and  patenjt 
foods,  bacon,  hams,  cocoa,  chocolate,  and  jams  and  jellies,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  quite  noticeable  decreases  in  biscuits,  cakes,  condensed 
and  preserved  milk,  and  also  cheese.  The  total  value  of  provisions 
imported  amounted  to  $0,287,842,  as  against  $5,754,474  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  $0,054,128,  the  pre-war  quinquennial  average.  Had  the 
level  of  prices  of  1917-18  prevailed  the  value  would  have  been 
$5,807,357.  Nearly  32  per  cent  of  the  total  value  was  accounted  for 
by  canned  and  bottled  provisions,  20  per  cent  by  farinaceous  and 
patent  foods,  and  15  per  cent  by  condensed  or  preserved  milk.  The 
quantity  of  canned  and  bottled  provisions  imported  (4,100  tons)  was 
almost  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  in  farina- 
ceous and  patent  foods  was  mainly  due  to  larger  arrivals  from  the 
Straits  Settlements  in  the  form  of  sago,  sago  flour,  etc.  The  quantity 
of  biscuits  imported  was  only  one-twelfth  of  the  pre-war  quin- 
quennial average.  The  noticeable  feature  of  this  trade  was  the 
increase  in  the  share  of  Japan  from  34  to  48  per  cent  and  the 
decrease  in  that  of  Australia  from  52  to  37  per  cent.^  Australia 
increased  its  supplies  of  bacon  and  hams,  jams  and  jellies,  con- 
densed milk,  and  butter,  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  biscuits  and 
cakes  and  cheese.  Jams  and  jellies  were  imported  to  the  extent  of 
820  tons,  as  against  670  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  imports 
of  jams  and  jellies,  83  per  cent  were  from  Australia,  as  against  2  per 
cent  before  the  war.  The  imports  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  more  than 
doubled  on  account  of  larger  imports  from  America.  Condensed  and 
preserved  milk  amounted  to  2,100  tons,  of  which  the  United  States 
supplied  810  tons  and  Australia  490  tons.  There  were  no  imports 
from  Holland,  and  only  10  tons  were  received  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  imports  in  the  preceding  year  were :  From  the  United 
States  870  tons,  Australia  480  tons,  Holland  75  tons,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  680  tons. 

Xotor  Car  Imports  Increased  When  Embargo  was  Bemoved — ^Xotor  Cycles. 

The  number  of  motor  cars  imported  in  the  year  under  review  was 
only  400,  or  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  number  imported  in  the 
pre-war  year  1913-14.  The  embargo  on  the  imports  of  motor  cars 
and  motor  cycles  was  removed  on  December  14, 1918,  and  the  imports 
during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  f December  to  March)  after 
the  armistice  were  344  cars  as  against  only  56  cars  in  the  first  eight 
months.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cars  imported 
since  the  pre-war  year  1913-14 : 


Year. 


From  the 

United 
Kingdom. 


From  Uie 
United 
States. 


From 

other 

countries. 


Total 


1913-14  (pre-war  year) 

1914-15  to  1918-19  (war  average) 

1914-15 

1915-16 

191fr-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 


Number. 
1,GG0 
637 
1,350 
787 
489 
39 
21 


Number, 
868 
1,681 
510 
2,136 
4,109 
1,222 


Number. 
343 
99 
145 
198 
120 
21 
11 


Number. 
2,880 
2.317 
2,006 
8,121 
4,77B 

400 
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Tlie  United  States,  furnished  92  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  as 
against  95  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year,  while  the  United  King- 
dom sent  only  21  cars  or  5  per  cent. 

The  number  of  motor  cycles  imported  was  119  as  against  265  in 
1917-18.  The  United  States  supplied  only  10  cycles  as  against  175 
in  the  preceding  year,  while  77  cycles  were  imported  from  me  United 
Kingdom  as  against  76  in  1917-18. 

The  number  of  motor  cars  registered  in  India  at  the  end  of  March, 
1919,  was  19,385,  and  of  motor  cycles  8,058.  Only  8  motor  wagons 
were  imported  as  against  15  in  the  preceding  year,  and  76  in  the  pre- 
war year. 

Imports  of  Tires. 

Imports  of  tires  for  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  decreased  in 
number  to  92,428  from  94,658  in  the  preceding  year,  mainly  due  to 
the  smaller  imports  from  Italy  and  the  United  States.  The  United 
Kingdom,  however,  increased  its  supplies  from  44,000  to  60,000.  The 
number  of  tubes  for  motor  tires  imported  was  76,000  against  89,000 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  value  decreased  to  $358,823  from 
$472,375.  There  was  thus  a  decrease  both  in  the  quantity  and  value 
of  these  imports. 

Exports  of  Xerchandise  Increased. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  in  1918-19  was 
$776,401,410.  This  was  an  increase  of  $19,044,236  over  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  of  $64,270,243  over  the  annual  average  of  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war.  Tlie  value  of  the  export  trade  was 
the  highest  recorded,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  pre-war  years 
1912-13  and  1913-14.  The  increase  in  value  was  due  to  a  rise  in 
prices.  The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  export  trade 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century : 


Period. 

Value. 

Period. 

Vahie. 

FIYB-TSAR  AVEIULGK. 
1899-1904 

$393,570,077 
625,062,907 
712,131,1«7 
700,646,227 

YEARLY  AYERAOK. 
1913-14 

1792,266,200 
575,804,280 

1904-1909 

1914-15 

1909-1914  (pre-war  average) 

1915-16 

624,631,497 
769,134,103 

1914-1919  (war  avtfage) 

1916-17 

1917-18 

757,357,174 
776,401,410 

1918-19 

The  noticeable  features  of  the  returns  are:  (1)  The  large  decrease 
of  $45,420,667  in  the  value  of  food  grains  exported;  (2)  a  decrease 
to  the  extent  of  $38,932,000  in  the  exports  of  raw  cotton;  (3)  the  sur- 
prisingly large  increase  of  $32,443,333  in  the  value  of  jute  manu- 
factures exported;  (4)  the  recovery  of  $19,466^000  in  last  year's  low 
exports  of  raw  jute;  and  (5)  the  increases  m  the  value  of  seeds 
($9,733,000),  raw  and  tanned  skins  ($9,733,000),  tanned  hides 
($6,488,667),  raw  wool  ($3,244,333),  and  oils  ($3,244,333). 

India's  six  chief  exports,  in  order  of  importance  in  1918-19,  were: 
Jute,  raw  and  manufactured ;  cotton,  raw  and  manufactured ;  grain, 

guise,  and  flour :  hides  and  skins,  raw  and  tanned ;  tea ;  and  seeds, 
law  and  manuiactured  jute  was  the  principal  export  in  the  year 
under  review,  as  was  cotton  in  the  preceding  year.    Manufactured 
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jute  by  itself  was  the  chief  export  of  the  year^  reaching  the  record 
total  of  $170,814,150,  and  exceeding  the  export  of  raw  and  manu- 
factured cotton  taken  together  by  |24,81 9,150.  An  examination  of 
the  trade  returns  for  the  past  30  years  shows  that  on  17  occasions  the 
chief  export  was  raw  and  manufactured  (chiefly  raw)  cotton,  on 
seven  occasions  raw  and  manufactured  jute,  and  on  six  occasions 
food  grains. 

Jate  and  Jate  Mannfaotiires  India's  Chief  Export. 

The  total  value  of  raw  jute  exported  in  1918-19  was  $41,267,920, 
and  of  manufactured  jute,  $170,814,150.  The  combined  value 
($212,082,070)  was  the  highest  recorded.  This  represented  27  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  as  com- 
pai*ed  with  21  per  cent  in  1917-18,  and  19  per  cent  in  the  pre-war 
quinquennium.  Jute  manufactures  alone  accounted  for  22  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports  of  the  year  as  against  9  per  cent  in  the  pre-war 
quinquennium.  The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  raw  and 
manufactured  jute  exported  during  the  last  two  years  and  in  the 
pre-war  period : 


Article. 

Average, 
1909-10  to 
1913-14. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Juto,  raw : 

$72,024,200 
65,097,750 

$20,925,960 
138,987,340 

$41,287,920 
170,814,190 

JutOf  niftoufactured 

Total 

137,721,950 

159,913,190 

213,082,070 

The  value  of  raw  jute  exported  nearly  doubled,  while  that  of  jute 
manufactures  was  23  per  cent  above  that  of  the  preceding  year.    Ben- 
gal accounted  for  over  99  per  cent  of  these  exports. 
Quantity  of  Baw  Jute  Shipments. 

The  total  quantity  of  raw  jute  exported  was  398,100  tons  or 
2,229,600  bales  of  400  pounds  each.  The  exports  were  43  per  cent 
above  the  abnormally  low  exports  of  the  preceding  year,  and  48  per 
cent  below  the  pre-war  normal.  During  the  first  eight  montlis  of 
the  year  the  quantity  exported  showed  an  increase  of  80  per  cent, 
and  amounted  to  261,900  tons,  as  against  146,000  tons  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  later  months,  December 
to  March,  after  the  armistice,  there  was  an  increase  of  only  3  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  value  of 
the  year's  exports  was  $41,267,920,  an  increase  of  97  per  cent  over 
the  preceding  year.  Had  the  prices  of  1917-18  prevailed,  the  value 
would  have  been  $29,977,640. 

The  main  feature  of  the  direction  of  the  trade  in  raw  jute  was  the 
increase  to  56  per  cent  during  the  year  in  the  share  of  the  British 
Empire*  from  25  per  cent  in  tne  preceding  year,  and  40  per  cent  in 
the  pre-war  quinquennium.  The  United  Kingdom  took  the  largest 
quantity,  224,100  tons,  as  against  67,800  tons  in  1917-18,  and  801^900 
tons,  the  pre-war  average.  Its  share  was  nearly  56  per  cent,  against 
39  per  cent,  the  pre-war  normal.  The  increase  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year  was  partly  due  to  larger  exports  on  account  of 
Government,  which  are  mcluded  in  these  figures,  and  partly  to  the 
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relaxation  of  the  restrictions.  The  share  of  the  Allies  was  40  per  cent, 
as  against  62  per  cent  in  1917-18,  and  30  per  cent  in  the  pre-war 
period,  while^  of  course,  there  were  no  exports  to  enemy  countries 
which  participated  in  27  per  cent  of  this  trade  before  the  war.  The 
United  States,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  the  largest  quantity  in  the 
preceding  year.  In  the  year  under  review  that  market  reduced  its 
purchases  by  35  per  cent  to  61,200  tons.  Japan  and  Spain  also  took 
less,  while  France^  Italy,  and  Brazil  increased  their  demands.  The 
yield  of  the  crop  m  1918,  as  estimated  in  the  forecast,  was  1,253,000 
tons,  or  7,019,000  bales,  a  decrease  of  21  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year. 

During  the  season  ended  June  30,  1919,  the  mill  consumption  of 
raw  jute  was  originally  estimated  at  6,000,000  bales,  and  exports 
.  (July,  1918,  to  June,  1919)  were  2,200,000  bales,  but  owing  to  short- 
time  working  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  mill  consumption 
was  revised  to  5,000,000  bales.  In  pre-war  times  the  mill  consump- 
tion was  about  50  per  cent  of  the  crop,  but  in  the  past  year  this  rose 
to  70  per  cent. 

Importance  of  Export  Trade  in  Jnte  Kanufactures. 

Jute  manufactures  were  for  the  second  time  India's  chief  export. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  exported,  but  a  large  increase 
in  value  on  account  of  higher  prices.  The  total  Aveight  of  jute  manu- 
factures exported  was  681,600  tons,  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  while  the  value  of  these  exports  in- 
creased by  23  per  cent  to  $170,814,150,  a  record  fi^ire.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  details  of  the  different  descriptions  of  jute  manu- 
factures exported: 


Kinds. 

Average,  1909-10  to 
1913-14. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Vahie. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Baes 

325,700 

275,200 

4,200 

S30,4<^,534 

34,900,916 

325,082 

406,900 

307*100 

5,500 

169,240,886 

65,202,990 

753,010 

382,500 

29S,100 

7,000 

$72,458,940 

Cl^             

96,339,505 
2,015,705 

Other 

Total. T- 

605,100 

65,693,532 

719,500 

135,196,886 

681,600 

170,814,150 

SMpment  of  Gnnny  Cloth  and  Bags. 

The  weight  of  bags  exported  decreased  by  6  per  cent,  while  the 
value  of  these  exports  increased  by  5  per  cent.  In  gunny  cloth 
there  was  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent  in  weight  with  an  increase  of  no 
less  than  47  per  cent  in  value.  Had  the  prices  of  the  preceding  year 
prevailed,  gunny  bags  would  have  been  valued  at  $55,153,667  instead 
of  $72,458,940,  and  the  value  of  gunny  cloth  exported  would  have 
been  $68,131,000  instead  of  $96,339,505.  In  the  first  eight  months 
(April  to  November)  of  the  year,  the  value  of  the  total  exports  of  all 
jute  manufactures  was  $123,284,667  as  against  $77,864,000  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year,  while  after  the  armistice 
during  the  four  months,  December  to  March,  the  value  decreased  to 
$46,420,667  from  $61,642,333  in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


The  United  Kingdom  took  135,000,000  bags,  or  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  exported,  as  against  303,000,000  or  40  per  cent  in  the 
preceding  year.  Of  the  other  principal  importing  countries,  France, 
Italy,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  also  took  less,  while  there  were  larger  exports  to  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Egypt,  Indo-China,  Peru,  and  Java.  Shipments 
of  gunny  cloth  to  the  XJnited  Kingdom  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
increased,  but  the  United  States,  Canada,  France,  and  Australia  im- 
ported smaller  quantities.  The  percentage  shares  of  principal  coun- 
tries in  the  exports  of  gminy  bags  and  gunny  cloth  are  set  out  in  the 
following  table : 


Gunny  bags. 

Gunny  cloth. 

Destination. 

Average, 
1909-10  to 
1913-14. 

Average, 
19I4-15to 
1918-19. 

1918-19 

Average, 
1909-10  to 
1913-14. 

Average, 
I914-15to 
1918-19. 

1918-19. 

UnUod  Kingdom 

Percent. 

9.0 

3.6 

.1 

IG.O 

ll.l 

14.4 

.2 

3.0 

3.8 

.6 

38.3 

Percent, 
?3.9 
5.8 
5.2 
9.8 
6.1 
7.2 
4.1 
2.8 
3.1 
1.0 
21.0 

Per  cent. 
23.2 
14.1 

Percent. 

4.4 

.1 

.02 

2.2 

.1 

68.4 

Per  cent. 

11.5 

.3 

1.1 

2.2 

.1 

60.4 

4.4 

.1 

Percent. 
11  2 

Egypt 

.4 

Russia 

Australia 

12.1 
7.5 
8.0 
1.1 
2.9 
3.8 
1.4 

25.9 

2  0 

Chilo 

3 

United  States 

58  0 

6.0 

Cuba 

Java 

.02 
17.8 
6.96 

ArKontlne  Republic 

12.5 
7.4 

12  2 

other  countries 

9.0 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Shipments  of  Bagi  and  Cloth  on  Ooyernment  Account. 

The  above  figures  include  shipments  on  Government  account  which 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Year. 

Bags. 

CloUi. 

1916-16 

Number. 

297,000.000 

385,000,000 

391,000,000 

221,000,000 

YQTd$. 

35,000,000 
135,000.000 
205,000,000 
269,000,000 

1916-17 ...                  ... 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Total 

1,2W,000,000 

644,000,000 

The  coastwise  exports  of  gunny  bags  increased  in  1918-19.  There 
were  48,000,000  bags  exported  from  Bengal,  of  which  Burma  had 
97  per  cent  and  Madras  nearly  2  per  cent.  There  were  76  mills  at 
work  with  39,317  looms  and  823,739  spindles.  The  number  of  com- 
panies was  50  (including  4  private  concerns)  and  of  persons  em- 
ployed 270,084.  In  the  pre-war  year,  1913-14,  the  number  of  com- 
panies was  47  (including  4  private  concerns)  and  mills  64  with 
36,050  looms  and  744,289  spindles. 

Shipments  of  Cotton  and  Cotton  Mannfaotnres. 

The  value  of  raw  cotton  exported  during  the  year  was  $100,574,333 
and  that  of  cotton  manufactures,  $45,420,667.  The  combined  value 
was  19  per  cent  below  the  value  of  the  preceding  year,  but  slightly 
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above  the  pre-war  average.    The  figures  are  shown  in  the  foUowmg 
table : 


Period. 


Ck>tton,raw. 


Cotton 

manufacfureSj 

including 

twist. 


Total 


1909-10  to  1913-14  (pre-war  average). 

1914-15  to  1918-19  (war  average) 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 


$107,965,760 
109,113,125 
117,124,518 
138,394,856 
100,574,333 


137,002,823 
38,046,747 
44,261,226 
43,201,414 
45,420,667 


1144,968,583 
147,159,872 
161,385,744 
181,656,270 
145,995,000 


Tlie  quantity  of  raw  cotton  exported  abroad  in  1918-19  was  only  • 
183,950  tons,  or  1,030,100  bales  of  400  pounds  each.  We  have  to  go 
back  to  1900-1901  to  find  such  low  exports.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
60  per  cent  in  quantity  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  of 
57  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  quinquennium.  Before 
the  war  the  British  Empire  had  6  per  cent  of  this  trade,  the  Allies 
69  per  cent,  of  which  Japan  took  42  per  cent,  and  enemy  countries 
22  per  cent.    In  the  year  under  review  the  share  of  the  British  Em- 

?iire  was  9  per  cent  and  the  Allies  90  per  cent,  of  which  Japan  had 
6  per  cent.  Had  the  prices  of  1917-18  prevailed,  the  value  of  the 
exports  would  have  been  $69,655,836,  instead  of  $100,574,333.  The 
wholesale  price  of  broach  cotton  per  candy  of  784  pounds  at  Bombay 
was  $230.67  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  rose  to  $296.85  in 
August.  There  was  a  fall  in  the  later  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
average  for  the  year  was  $224.50,  as  against  $164.48  in  the  preceding 
year  and  $98.30,  the  pre-war  average.  The  1918-19  crop  was  esti- 
iriated  to  yield  3,671,000  bales  of  400  pounds  each,  as  against  3,998,000 
bales  in  1917-18,  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent. 

Consuinixisr  Countries  Take  Fewer  Cotton  Xannfactores. 

In  regard  to  Indian  piece  goods,  exports  and  production  were 
above  the  pre-war  average,  but  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.    In 
twist  and  yarn,  how^ever,  there  was  a  decrease  both  as  regards  ex- 
ports and  production  as  compared  with  1917-18  and  also  with  the  . 
pre-war  normal. 

The  production  of  cotton  yam  was  615,000,000  pouj>ds,  a  decrease 
of  7  per  cent  as  compared  with  1917-18,  and  of  5  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  pre-war  average.  The  reduction  in  exports  was  much 
greater  than  the  decrease  in  production.  The  total  quantity  shipped 
(nearly  64,000,000  pounds)  was  47  per  cent  below  the  preceding  year 
and  67  per  cent  below  the  pre-war  average.  Counts  Is  to  20s  were 
60,000,000  pounds,  or  95  per  cent  of  the  total.  Most  of  the  principal 
consuming  countries  took  less  yarn,  the  remarkable  decrease  in  the 
case  of  China  being  from  102,000,000  pounds  in  1917-i8  to  49,000,000 
pounds  in  the  year  under  review,  or  52  per  cent.  This  fact  may  be 
ascribed,  as  noted  in  the  previous  years  review,  to  the  compara- 
tively cheap  Japanese  yarn  which  has  for  some  years  established 
itself  in  China.  Shipments  to  Egypt,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Persia,  Siam,  and  the  United  Kingdom  decreased,  while  those  to 
Aden  and  Asiatic  Turkey  (Mesopotamia)  increased.  The  total  value 
of  the  exports  was  $23,424,087,  but  had  the  prices  of  1917-18  pre- 
vailed!, the  value  would  have  been  $12,847,560. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  COKKBROE  EEPOETS. 


Cotton  Piece  Gk>odt^  Exports  Increase  in  Valne. 

The  exports  of  Indian-made  piece  goods  (149,000,000  yards)  were 
65  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  average,  but  21  per  cent  below  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  exports  of  piece  goods  compared  with  the  im- 
ports were  relatively  small.  The  exports,  for  example,  were  only 
17  per  cent  of  the  imports  from  Lancashire.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports, notwithstanding  a  decrease  in  quantity,  increased  from  $17,- 
967,767  in  1917-18  to  $20,934,385  in  1918-19  on  account  of  liigher 
prices.    The  character  of  the  piece-goods  exports  was  as  follows : 


Kinds. 

19(»-10  to 
1913-14. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Grav 

Yards. 
47,414,000 
422,000 
42,384,000 

Yarit. 

2,433,000 
110,689,000 

Yarit. 
52,416,000 

WWte 

3,275,000 
93,397,000 

Colored 

Total  quantity 

00,220,000 
16,779,035 

189,450,000 
$17,961,767 

149,068,000 
t20,934,385 

Totalvalue 

Bice  Shipment!  Abroad. 

The  exports  of  rice  abroad  in  1918-19  amounted  to  2,018,000  tons, 
4  per  cent  above  the  preceding  year,  but  16  per  cent  below  the  pre- 
war quinquennial  average.  The  value  of  these  exports  was 
$74,506,115  as  against  $67,030,198  in  1917-18.  The  overseas  exports 
are  given  below.  These  figures  exclude  the  coastwise  exports  to 
India : 


Period. 


From 
Burma. 


From 
Bengal. 


From 
Madras. 


Total,  aU  ports. 


Quantity.       Value. 


1909-10  to  1913-14 

Average  1914-15  to  1918-19 

1913-14  (pre-war  year) 

1914-15... 

1915-16 

191ft-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 , 


Tons. 
1,814,000 
1,271,000 
1,835,00Q 
1,115,000 

945,000 
1,187,000 
1,499,000 
1,611,000 


Tons. 
374,000 
107,000 
327,000 
170,000 
75,000 
64,000 
71,000 
153,000 


Tons. 
121,000 
175,000 
155,000 
183,000 
239,000 
184,000 
173,000 

97,000 


Tons. 
2,398,000 
1,685.000 
2,420,000 
1,538,000 
1,340,000 
1,589,000 
1,939,000 
2,018,000 


183.267,437 
61,261,125 
85,648,454 
55,182,886 
49,602,288 
60,964,803 
67,030,198 
74,506,115 


Burma  increased  its  exports  by  112,000  tons,  or  7  per  cent.  Its 
share  in  the  total  quantity  exported  in  1918-19  was  80  per  cent  as 
against  77  per  cent  in  1917-18.  The  exports  from  Bengal  more  than 
doubled,  but  the  quantity  was  still  59  per  cent  below  the  pre-war 
average.  Shipments  from  the  other  maritime  provinces,  e.  g.,  Bom- 
bay, Sind,  and  Madras,  decreased.  In  the  year  under  review  55  per 
cent  of  the  exports  went  to  the  British  Empire,  as  against  70  per 
cent  in  the  preceding  year,  and  44  per  cent  the  pre-war  normal.  The 
Allies  took  29  per  cent,  as  against  14  per  cent  in  1917-18,  ai^d  10  per 
cent  the  pre-war  average.  The  principal  features  in  the  direction  of 
trade  were:  (1)  A  considerable  increase  in  the  exports  to  Japan, 
France,  and  the  United  States.  Shipments  to  Japan  (206,000  tons), 
where  the  crop  was  a  poor  one,  were  nearly  five  times  tiie  quantity 
exported  in  the  precedmg  year,  and  67  per  cent  above  the  nre-war 
average;  (2)  tiie  United  Kingdom,  which  had  the  largest  snare  of 
the  trade  in  the  preceding  year,  took  only  270,100  tons,  or  one-half 
of  the  quantity  shipped  in  19lt-18.    The  pre-war  average  expqrts 
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were  158,500  tons;  (3)  Ceylon  was  the'largest  importing  country  with 
341,000  tons,  but  the  quantity  was  slightly  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  Exports  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Sweden,  and  the 
West  Indies  increased,  while  Australia,  Mauritius,  and  Natal  took 
smaller  quantities.  Tlie  shipments  of  rice  originally  entered  as  ex- 
ports to  "  Egypt "  were  almost  entirely  Royal  Wheat  Commission's 
supplies,  consigned  to  Port  Said  "  for  orders,"  and  intended  for  desti- 
nations beyond  Egypt.  The  exports  on  military  account  are,  as  al- 
ready explained,  not  included  in  the  above  figures.  These  amounted 
to  55,300  tons  in  1918-19  as  against  85,600  tons  in  the  preceding  year. 
Of  these  46,400  tons  were  exported  from  Burma. 
Export  Trade  in  Grain,  Pulie,  and  Flonr. 

The  main  features  of  the  export  trade  in  food  grains  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1918-19  was  the  continued  necessity  of  supple- 
menting the  food  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Allies 
in  Europe.  This  explains  the  very  heavy  exports  6t  rice  in  the 
first  part  of  the  year  and  also  the  unusually  large  exports  of  Burma 
beans.  With  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  in  the  middle  of  the  year  the 
scene  entirely  changed.  The  Allies  were  well  on  the  road  to  vic- 
tory, and  the  prohibition  of  the  exports  of  food  grains  to  conserve 
the  Indian  food  supply  was  thus  possible  without  seriously  preju- 
dicing the  Allies'  cause.  Since  November,  1918,  exports  have  almost 
entirely  been  restricted  to  countries  with  consideraole  Indian  popu- 
lations which  are  accustomed  to  rely  on  India  for  their  food  supply. 
The  result  has  been  that,  whereas  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
1,253,000  tons  of  rice  were  shipped  from  India  to  other  countries, 
an  increase  of  66  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  tlie  previous  year,  the  exports  during  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year  1918-19  were  only  764,000  tons,  a  decrease  of  35  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The 
exports  of  wheat  amounted  to  30,000  tons  only  in  the  last  half  of  the 
year,  a  decrease  of  92  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  sfime  period  of 
the  previous  year.  Shipments  of  gram,  beans,  barley,  and  other  food 
grains  were  also  similarly  curtailed.  The  total  exports  of  all  food 
grains  in  the  last  six  months  showed  a  decrease  of  53  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

The  details  of  the  exports  are  shown  in  the  table  below : 


Kinds. 


1909-10  to 
1913-14  (pro- 
war  average). 


1914-15  to 

1918-19  (war 

average). 


1917-18 


1918-19 


Rice: 

Not  in  the  husk. 

In  the  bosk 

Flour 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Pulse: 

Oram 

Bean? 

LentUs 

Other  sorts 

Barley 

Jawar  and  baJra 

Maize 

other  kinds 


Tons. 
2,397,900 

41,600 

200 

1,308,000 

55,000 

132,000 
"'i58,'966' 


Tons. 

1,684,800 

32,500 

100 

807,700 

67,100 

140,700 


151,000 


Tons. 
1,939,400 

25,200 

100 

1,454,400 

71,600 

327,100 
"'229,'706 


226,800 
41,100 

49,400 


197,900 

40,800 

27,000 

1,600 


358,700 

16,300 

91,000 

1,200 


Tons. 

2,017,900 

35,200 

100 

476. 100 

30,900 

282,200 
78,900 
29,800 
50,600 
226,300 
5,400 
13,800 
700 


Total  quantity. 
Total  Talue — 


4,410,900 
<148, 620,479 


3,141,200 
1121,338,067 


4,513,700 
$174,091,610 


3,247,900 
$130,004,654 


c 


a  Included  in  other  kinds. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  CX)MMBRCE  REPORTS. 


The  exports  of  food  grains  (3,247,900  tons)  decreased  by  28  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  by  26  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  pre-war  average.  The  value  of  these  exports  was 
$130,004,654,  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing year.  Had  the  level  of  prices  of  1917-18  prevailed  the  value 
would  have  been  $120,040,333.  The  statistics  given  above  do  not  in- 
clude purchases  made  by  Government  on  military  account  and  shipp^ 
on  Government  or  chartered  vessels.  In  the  year  under  review  the 
total  exports  of  food  grains  on  military  account,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  figures,  were  306,800  tons  as  against  366,500  tons 
in  the  preceding  year. 

Failure  of  Honsoon  Bednced  Wheat  Exports. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  exported  in  1918-19  was  only  476,100  tons,  a 
decrease  of  67  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  of 
64  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  normal.  The  wheat  har- 
vest of  1918  was  good,  but  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  considerably 
reduced  the  exportable  surplus,  and  the  exports,  especially  in  the  later 
months  of  the  year,  were  very  small,  as  is  clearly  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Period. 

Pre-war 
average, 
IflOfiMO 

to 
1913-14. 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-10 

1 
April  to  August 

Tom. 
797,200 
MO,  800 

Tom. 
642,900 
10,000 

Tom. 
166,100 
582,800 

Tom. 

897,900 

556,500 

Tom. 
898.700 

'  ff<*ptcintX!rto  March 

77,400 

Total 

1,308,000 

652,000 

748,900 

1,454,400 

476, 100 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  amounted  to  $21,899,250  as  against 
$61,642,333  in  1917-18.  Most  of  the  wheat  was,  as  usual,  shipped 
from  Karachi,  the  exports  from  that  port  amounting  to  410,100  tons" 
or  86  per  cent  of  the  total.  Only  39,600  tons  were  shipped  from  Bom- 
bay as  against  242,700  tons  in  the  preceding  year,  and  25,400  tons 
from  Bengal  against  126,400  tons.  Exports  to  the  British  Empire 
(417,100  tons)  decreased  by  60  per  cent  and  to  the  Allies,  mainly 
France  and  Italy,  by  86  per  cent.  Nearly  6,600  tons  were  shipped  to 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Asiatic  Turkey  (Mesopotamia),  as  against 
43,600  tons  in  1917-18,  and  5,200  tons  in  the  pre-war  period.  The 
exports  on  military  account  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures 
and  amounted  to  4,600  tons  as  against  25,600  tons  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Arrangements  were  made  during  the  year  through  the  Royal 
Wheat  Commission  for  considerable  purchases  of  Australian  wheat 
and  consignments  began  to  arrive  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Over  55,000  tons  of  Australian  wheat  were  imported  in  March, 
105,000  tons  in  April,  and  6,900  tons  in  May,  1919. 

Baw  Hide  Exports  Decreased  During  1918-19. 

The  main  feature  in  the  year's  trade  in  hides  and  skins  was  the 
further  leap  upwards  in  the  exports  of  tanned  hides  which  synchro- 
nized with  a  decrease  in  raw  hides,  owing  to  the  prohibition  which 
was  in  force  up  to  the  beginning  of  April,  1919.    The  quanti^  of  raw 
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hides  exported  was  19,100  tons.  Of  these  exports  74  per  cent  was 
raw  cowhides,  which  decreased  to  14,200  tons  from  15,900  tons  in 
1917-18,  and  37,200  tons  in  the  pre-war  year  1913-14.  The  decrease 
in  exports  is  accounted  for  by  the  prohibition  which  existed  on  cer- 
tain classes  of  raw  hides  until  April,  1919,  and,  as  noted  in  the 
previous  year's  review  of  trade,  partly  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
tanning  of  cowhides  in  India  for  army  purposes  and  partly  bv  the 
great  scarcity  and  cost  of  freight,  which  limited  the  export  of  interior 

Juality  of  hides.  The  largest  shipments  were  to  the  United  King- 
om  (8,600  tons)  and  to  Italy  (4,700  tons).  The  quantity  of  raw 
buffalo  hides  exported  (3,900  tons)  was  7  per  cent  below  that  of 
1917-18.  The  United  Kingdom  had  the  largest  share  of  these  ex- 
ports, 2,200  tons  or  55  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  against  1,400  tons  or 
34  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year.  The  United  States,  the  biggest 
buyer  in  previous  years,  came  next  after  the  United  Kingdom  with 
1,300  tons. 

The  exports  of  raw  skins  were  25,000  tons,  an  increase  of  12  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  ex- 
ports went  to  the  United  States.  The  shipments  to  the  United  King- 
dom decreased  by  24  per  cent,  while  those  to  France,  Canada,  and 
Japan  increased.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  raw  skins  exported,  85 
per  cent  consisted  of  raw  goat  skins. 

Tanned  Hide  £xiK>rt8  Increase. 

Tanned  hides  were  exported  to  the  extent  of  26,500  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  39  per  cent  as  against  the  preceding  year,  and  of  more 
than  180  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  quinquenmal  average.  Almost 
the  entire  quantity  (99.6  per  cent)  was  shipped  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Tanned  cowhides  were  25,000  tons  or  98  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ports of  tanned  hides,  as  against  17,300  tons  in  1917-18.  The  quan- 
tity shipped  in  the  pre-war  year,  1913-14,  was  7,900  tons.  Indian 
tanned  hides  are  supplied  to  Cawnpore  for  army  work  in  India,  and 
there  has  been  in  this  and  similar  ways  an  increase  in  the  local  con- 
sumption of  these  hides. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  hides  by  rail  from  north- 
ern India  into  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Indian  tanneries : 


Average, 

1909-10 

to  1913-14. 


1916-17 


1917-18 


Apr.-Dec., 
1917. 


Apr-Dec., 
1918. 


Into  the  Madras  Presidency %. 

Into  the  BomtMiy  Pmidenoy 


Tom. 
700 

eoo 


Tont. 
3,300 
3,700 


Tom. 
6,600 
4,700 


Tom. 
4,100 
3,600 


Tom. 
2.500 
1,400 


Exports  of  tanned  skins  were  3,000  tons,  an  increase  of  75  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  exports 
have  been  permitted  under  license  since  September,  1918.  The  quan- 
tity shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  2,300  tons  as  against  1,200 
tons  in  1917-18.  The  remainder  was  purchased  mainly  by  the 
United  States  (460  tons)  and  Japan  (150  tons). 

Quantity  and  Yalne  of  Tea  Exported. 

The  exports  of  Indian  tea  in  1918-19  were  324,000,000  pounds, 
a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 
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but  21  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  average.  In  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  year  under  review  the  quantity  shipped  was  239,000,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  the  exports  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year,  while  in  the  four  months,  D^em- 
ber  to  March,  after  the  armistice,  the  exports  (85,000,000  pounds) 
showed  a  decrease  of  49  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1917-18.  The  value  of  the  year's  exports  was  $57,651,803,  an  in- 
crease of  only  $324,433  over  the  previous  year.  The  average  price 
realized  in  Calcutta  at  the  auction  sales  was  $0.16  per  pound  as 
against  $0.14  in  the  preceding  year.  The  estimated  outturn  in  India 
in  1918,  based  on  returns  received  in  the  Department  of  Statistics, 
is '381,000,000  pounds  as  against  371,000,000  pounds  in  1917. 

Oilseeds — Increased  Exports  to  TTnited  Kingdom. 

•The  principal  features  of  the  year  in  oilseeds  were :  (1)  A  decrease 
in  the  exports  of  groundnuts,  copra,  sesame,  and  castor;  (2)  a  very 
noticeable  increase  in  the  exports  of  linseed  and  rapeseed;  and  (3)  a 
large  increase  in  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  m  the  total  trade. 
The  total  quantity  exported  in  1918-19  was  487,700  tons,  only  one- 
third  of  the  pre-war  quinquennial  average.  There  was,  however,  an 
increase  of  7  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The 
value  of  these  exports  increased  by  36  per  cent  to  $36,401,420.  Had 
the  prices  of  the  preceding  .year  prevailed  the  value  would  have 
been  $28,355,473.  Of  the  total  quantity  exported,  linseed  was  60 
per  cent  against  32  per  cent  in  1917-18,  castor  17  per  cent  against  21 
per  cent,  rape  and  sesame  together  17  per  cent  against  16  per  cent,  and 
groundnuts  only  4  per  cent  against  25  per  cent.  Shipments  of  lin- 
seed (292j400  tons)  were  double  those  of  the  preceding  year,  al- 
though still  23  per  cent  below  the  pre-war  average.  The  United 
Kingdom  took  243.300  tons  of  the  total  quantity  as  against  111,300 
tons  in  1917-18.  Australia  came  next  with  18,700  tons.  Italy  and 
the  United  States  also  increased  their  imports.  The  increase  m  the 
exports  from  India  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  partly  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  supplies  from  the  Argentine  were  reduced  .during 
the  two  calendar  years  1917  and  1918. 

There  was  a  remarkable  decrease  in  groundnuts  from  115,300  tons 
in  1917-18  to  17,200  tons  in  the  year  under  review.  The  pre-war 
average  exports  were  211,800  tons.  France  took  2,500  tons  against 
38,800  tons  in  1917-18,  and  the  United  Kingdom  only  400  tons  as 
against  18,000  tons.  In  the  preceding  year  nearly  51,000  tons  were 
shipped  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  most  of  which  was  reexported  to 
Hongkong  and  America.  In  the  year  ended  March  31,  1919,  the 
exports  to  the  Straits  Settlements  were  a  mere  bagatelle— -6,900  tons, 
The  total  quantity  of  castor  seed  exported  decreased  82,000  tons. 
The  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  increased  from 
57,000  tons  in  1917-18  to  63,000  tons.  Kapeseed  was  exported  to  the 
extent  of  79,700  tons.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Italy  increased,  while  Japan  took  only  one-half  of  the  quantity 
taken  in  the  preceding  year.  The  shipments  during  the  year  of 
cottonseed  (1,450  tons),  sesame  (2,380  tons),  and  copra  (450  tons), 
were  insignificant.  An  important  development  has  been  the  increase 
in  the  imports  of  copra  from  Ceylon,  which  amounted  to  39^000  toiis 
in  1917-18,  and  42,000  tons  in  the  year  under  review,  as  agamst  only 
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86  tons,  the  pre-war  average.    Crushing  is  done  in  India  and  the 

manufactured  article  exported. 

Slutre  of  CoBiuming  Countries  la  Oilseed  Shipments. 

Tlie  diversion  of  the  trade  since  the  outbreak  of  war  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  statement,  which  shows  the  percentage  shares  of 
the  chief  consuming  countries: 


Countries. 

Averece. 

1909-10  to 

1913-14 

1917-18 

1918-19 

United  Kingdom 

Percent. 
31.0 
27.7 
4.1 
16.3 
12.2 

PereenL 
50.0 
17.0 
2.0 

Per  emu, 
73.0 

Franco . . . .  T. 

10.0 

ItalT 

5.0 

Wfllglnm,  - ,, 

Straits  ^tlements 

13.0 
4.0 
14.0 

2.0 

United  States. 

2.3 
6.4 

2.0 

Oilmn . 

&0 

Total 

loao 

loao 

100.  f 

The  increase  in  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  mainly  due 
to  large  exports  of  linseed,  castor,  and  rape  seed,  while  smaller 
exports  of  groundnuts  accounted  for  the  decrease  in  the  share  of  the 
Straits  Settlements.  The  share  of  Bombay  in  the  total  quantity  of 
seeds  exported  was  46  per  cent,  of  Bengal  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  Sind 
19  per  cent,  and  of  Madras  5  per  cent. 

laoreased  Sliipment  of  Baw  Wool. 

The  quantity  of  raw  wool  exported  abroad  in  1918-19  was 
47,000,000  pounds  as  against  43,000,000  pounds  in  the  preceding 
year.  These  figures  relate  to  wool  produced  in  India.  They  do 
not  include  the  wool  brought  across  the  frontier  and  subsequently 
exported  abroad  by  sea.  The  exports  of  wool  were  entirely  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  in  1917-18,  with  the  exception  of  224  pounds 
diipped  to  the  Transvaal.  Bombay  furnished  74  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  and  Karachi  26  per  cent.  The  exports  from  Calcutta 
were  negligible.  The  shipments  of  woolen  carpets  and  rugs  were 
valued  at  $486,650,  almost  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  The 
imports  of  foreign  wool  by  sea  were  3,647.000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
37  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  Oi  the  total  imports,  51  per 
cent  came  from  Victoria,  as  against  only  4  per  cent  in  1917-18,  while 
Persia  decreased  its  share  to  27  per  cent  from  86  per  cent  in  the 
preceding  year.  / 

Other  Artlelei  Exported.  ^ 

Of  the  other  articles  not  analyzed  in  this  report,  the  more  im- 
portant articles  are  enumerated  below : 


Articles. 

Averaw, 

1900-10  to 

1913-14 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Oifti                      * 

12,981,542 

8,200,210 

(«) 

2,2M.010 

32,319,074 

7,142,400 

1, 277.618 

$6,682,678 

2,779,420 
3,525,292 
3,212,711 
7,8U,381 
12  256,442 
5,267,490  1 

lU,  401, 561 

2,440,712 
3.666,364 

Katibnidores: 

Wolfnun 

op.2^rr^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

4^142  680 
10.151.843 

I^                  , , . . , , ,                   ,         

9,566,917 

8,126. 4» 

•IttBhidediB  Others. 
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Articles. 


Average, 

1900-10  to 

1913-14 


1917-18 


1918-19 


Dyes: 

Indigo 4 

Othn*  sorts 

Hemp,  raw 

Coffee 

Paraffin  wax 

Spices 

Saltpeter 

Mica 

Provisions  and  oilman's  stores 

Coal  and  coke 

Articles  imported  by  post 


1970,705 
2,757,681 
2,  .539, 339 
4,4C1,607 
1,784,059 
2,786,233 
1,135,192 
1,163,742 
1,480,389 
2,358,231 
2,944,567 


$4, 957,096 
2,263,571 
2,577,298 
3,221,947 
3,600,886 
3,542,812 
2,879,022 
2,799,636 
2,283,037 
775,396 
4,749,380 


14 

2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 


Main  Features  of  Trade  in  Oils. 

The  main  features  of  the  trade  in  oils  were  an  increase  in  the 
exports  of  coconut,  linseed,  and  mineral  oils,  and  a  decrease  in 
castor  oil.  Ceylon  copra,  which  was  imported  in  large  quantities, 
was  crushed  in  India,  and  the  exports  of  cocoanut  oil  in  the  year 
under  review  exceeded  7,000,000  gallons,  as  against  3,000,000  gal- 
lons in  the  preceding  year,  and  nearly  1,750,000  gallons  the  pre-war 
average.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  was  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  remainder  went  mainly  to  Italy  and 
Egypt.  The  shipments  of  linseed  oil  (1,075,000  gallons)  almost 
trebled.  The  principal  importing  countries  were  Italj^  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  and  South  Africa.  Castor  oil  decreased  by  20  per 
cent  to  1,058,000  gallons.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Italy  took  92 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  exported.  Dangerous  petroleum  flash- 
mg  below  76*^  F.  (benzine,  benzol,  petrol,  and  other  motor  spirit) 
exported  abroad  amounted  to  22,601,000  gallons,  as  against  18,935,000 
gallons  in  1917-18.  Almost  the  entire  quantity  shipped  was  ben- 
zine exported  from  Burma  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Egypt,  France, 
and  Italy.  The  production  of  petroleum  in  India,  including  Buritia, 
during  the  year  1918  was  e.stimated  at  280,000,000  gallons.'    The  ex- 

Sorts  of  petrol,  benzine,  and  other  motor  spirit  coastwise  from 
urma  to  other  parts  of  India  were  8,453,000  gallons  as  against 
5,188,000  gallons  in  1917-18. 
Exports  of  Metals  and  Minerals — Shellac  Control  Bemoyed. 

Manganese  ore  accounted  for  87  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of 
ores  exported.  The  quantity  shipped  decreased  by  11  per  cent  to 
385,400  tons.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  remainder  to  France,  Japan,  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  Nearly  10,900  tons  of  ferro- 
manganese  were  exported  from  Bengal  in  the  year  under  review. 
(Wolfram  ore  was  shipped  entirely  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
total  quantity  exported  was  4,870  tons,  of  which  4,799  tons  were 
from  Burma  and  71  tons  from  Bengal.  The  shipments  of  chrome 
iron  ore  were  39,400  tons,  as  against  15,000  tons  in  1917-18.  The 
production  of  iron  and  steel  at  the  two  premier  works — ^the  Tata 
Iron  and  Steel  Works  and  the  Bengal  Iron  and  Steel  Works — was 
781,100  tons,  which  consisted  mainly  of  pig  iron  (262,600  tons), 
steel  (182,800  tons),  and  blooms  and  billets  (160,500  tons).  The  re-  • 
markablc  increase  in  production  brought  about  by  the  war  is  illus- 
trated by  comparing  the  production  in  1917-18  with  that  of  the 
pre-war  year.  In  1917-18  this  was  731,200  tons,  and  in  the  pre-war 
year  1913-14,  305,000  tons.    The  shipments  of  gig  lead^  decreased 
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from  10,600  tons  in  1917-18  to  9,300  tons.  Ninety -nine  per  cent  of 
the  quantity  was  texported  from  Burma  mainly  to  Ceylon,  Hong- 
kong, and  the  United  Kingdom.  Considerable  quantities  are  also 
exported  coastwise  from  Burma^  The  coastwise  exports  in  1918-19 
were  8,700  tons  as  against  5,800  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
activities  of  the  Burma  Mines  Co.  (Ltd.),  in  the  production  of  lead 
and  silver  in  Namtu  are  significant. 

The  scheme  introduced  in  January,  1917,  under  which  all  shippers 
of  shellac  guaranteed  to  Government  suitable  shellac  in  quantities 
representing  20  per  cent  of  their  shipments  on  private  account  at  a 
fixed  f.  o.  b.  price  of  $13.63  per  maund  (82f  pounds),  was  in  force 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  under  review.  Control  was  re- 
moved altogether  on  December  4,  1918.  The  total  quantity  exported 
decreased  from  289,700  hundredweight  in  the  previous  year  to  222,900 
hundredweight.  The  value  of  the  exports  was  $9,084,133.  The  de- 
clared value  per  hundredweight  in  the  previous  year  was  $40.23,  as 
against  $40.88  m  1918-19.  The  shipments  to  the  United  States  de- 
creased, while  there  were  larger  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Japan,  France,  and  the  Philippines.  Of  the  total  exports  the  United 
States  took  44  per  cent,  the  United  Kingdom  29  oer  cent,  Japan  8 
per  cent,  and  the  Philippines  5  per  cent. 
Indigo  Production — Exports  of  Mica. 

The  total  production  of  indigo  in  India  during  1918-19  was  esti- 
mate at  44,100  hundredweight,  as  against  88,300  hundredweight, 
the  final  revised  estimate  of  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  (32,700 
hundredweight)  were  5  per  cent  above  those  of  1917-18,  and  112  per 
cent  above  the  pre-war  average.  The  shipments  to  the  United  King- 
dom again  decreased  and  were  4,700  hundredweight,  as  against  5,500 
hundredweight  in  the  preceding  year,  and  3,400  hundredweight,  the 
pre-war  average.  The  increased  production  of  artificial  dyes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  reduced  Uie  demand  of  the  natural  product. 
There  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  exports  to  Japan,  which  was 
India's  best  customer — 14,300  hundredweight  in  1918-19,  as  against 
2,800  hundredweight  in  the  preceding  year,  and  400  hundredweight, 
the  pre-war  average.  The  shipments  to  the  United  States  decreased 
from  the  record  total  of  13,000  hundredweight  in  1917-18  to  7,200 
hundredweight.  Persia  took  only  cme-fourth  of  the  quantity  ex- 
ported to  it  in  the  preceding  year,  and  Egypt  also  took  less.  The 
average  declared  value  decreased  from  $159.62  per  hundredweight  in 
1917-18,  to  $123.93  per  hundredweight  in  1918-19. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  mica  exported  together 
with  an  increase  in  the  value,  due  largely  to  the  strength  of  the 
demand  for  superior  grades.  The  shipments  amounted  to  2,800 
tons,  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
but  still  14  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  average.  The  value  of  these 
exports  increased  by  4  per  cent  to  $2,915,034.  The  entire  quantity 
was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exports  to  destinations 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom  were  prohibited  throughout  the  year. 
Shipments  of  Coal  and  Coke. 

The  exports  abroad  of  coal  on  private  account  during  1918-19 
were  143,600  tons,  as  compared  with  255,900  tons  in  the  preceding 
year  and  823,800  tons,  the  pre-war  quinquennial  average.  The  chief 
customers  were  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Sumatra.    Ex- 
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ports  of  coke  were  altogether  insignificant,  only  85  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  1,600  tons,  the  pre-war  average.  The  exports  of  coal  arid 
coke  given  above  do  not,  of  course,  include  bunker  coal  which 
amounted  to  1,490,600  tons  for  the  year  under  review.  These  exports 
also  omit  coal  bought  by  Government  and  shipped  on  Government 
or  chartered  vessels.  The  coastwise  exports  from  Bengal,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  shipping,  were  105,200  tons,  as  againSt  221,000  tons 
in  the  previous  year  and  2,159,000  tons,  the  pre-war  average.  The 
quantity  sent  by  rail  and  river  from  Bengal  and  Bihar  and  Orissa  in 
1918-19  amounted  to  12,000,000  tons,  against  11,000,000  tons  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  production  of  coal  in  1918  was  20,722,000  tons, 
as  against  18,213,000  tons  in  1917. 
The  Direction  of  Trade  in  1918-19. 

The  main  features  of  the  direction  of  India's  trade  in  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1919,  were:  (1)  an  increase  in  the  imports  from 
Japan  ($49,511,771),  and  from  the  United  States  ($14,064,185) ;  (2) 
an  increase  in  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  ($31,807,444),  to 
the  United  States  ($8,448,244),  and  to  Asiatic  Turkey  (mainly  Meso- 
potamia) ($12,977,333) ;  and  (3)  a  decrease  in  the  impoils  from  the 
United  Kingdom  ($15,470,603).  The  following  table  gives  the  vaitie 
of  import  and  export  trade  with  the  British  Empire  and  foreign 
countries  during  1918  and  1919  (fiscal  year  ending  March  31) : 


Countries. 


IMPORTS  FROM— 

United  Kingdom 

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon 

Hongkonf; 

•Mauritius 

Aden  and  dependencies. 

East  African  Protecto- 
rate (including  Zand- 
barandPemba) 

Aw^tralia 

Other  countries 

Totel  from  British 
Empire 

Japan 

United  States 

Java 

China 

•  lUly 

France 

Persia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Turkey,  Asiatic 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Belgium 

Otlier  countries 

Total  from  foreign 
countries 

Grand    totil   im- 
ports  


1286,202,381 
^  17,023,017 
7,805,866 
4,379,850 
3,518,479 
3,216,757 


2,944,232 
2,805,568 
5,601,342 


1917-18 


$249,836,377 
18,190,977 
9,504,274 
5,781.402 
8,307,116 
2,895,567 


5,990,862 
7,007,760 
7,144,022 


312,677,492 


175,335,128 


488,012,020 


1918-19 


314,658,157 


108,761,409 

62,392,739 

36,206,760 

8,019,992 

2,973,431 

5,990,662 

3,625,542 

1,669,210 

2,929,633 

822,439 

1,464,817 

14,599 


19,466 
8,840,807 


233,731,506 


518,389,663 


Countries. 


EXPORTS,  INCLUDING  RE- 
EXPORTS, TO— 

United  Kingdom 

Egypt 

C^iylon 

Straits  Settlements 

Australia 

Hongkong 

Canada 

Aden  and  dependencies.. 

East  African  Protecto- 
rate (Includln?  Zanzi- 
bar and  Pcmba) 

Other  countries 


$201,322,239 
79,976,060 
32,435,223 
22,424,832 
17,840,589 
13,718,663 
7.533,342 
7,392,214 


4,433,382 
26,021,175 


Total   to    BrHlsh 
Empire. . , 


United  States.... 

Japan 

France 

Italy 

Persia 

China 

Turkey,  Asiatic 

Java 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Indo-Chlna 

Chile 

Spain 

Russia 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Aastria-Hungary . 
Other  countries... 


Total   to    foreign 
countries 


Grand    total   ex- 
ports....  


1917-18 


1918-19 


$234,983,810 
48.533,605 
34,148,230 
23,067.513 
23,685,2&5 
16,565,566 
7,859,398 
9, 893,  .505 


4,701,030 
25,583,100 


413,097,719 


69,537 
29,670 
35,907 
63,383 
99,461 
10,180 
65,000 
54,834 
88,768 
92,858 
77,482 
32,908 
39,839 
89,452 
53,058 


27,445,438 


373,847,775 


786,045,494 


429,921,210 


107,948,704 

95,665,657 

29,018,940 

31,510,587 

19,840,720 

9,402,078 

23,943,180 

11,446,008 

5,611,075 

9,874,129 

8,131,021 

6,954,220 

1,840,270 


301,723 

34,066 

476,017 

31.678,047 


303,685,250 


823,006,460 


The  British  Empire  had  54  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  1918-19, 
as  compared  with  53  per  cent  in  the  pre-war  period,  and,  57  per  cent 
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in  1917-18.  The  place  of  enemy  countries,  which  had  11  per  cent 
of  the  total  trade  before  the  war,  has  been  taken  mainly  by  the 
Allies  (Japan  and  the  United  States  in  the  lead). 

Outstanding  Features  of  Import  and  Export  Trade. 

In  the  import  trade  the  outstanding  feature  was  the  decrease  in 
the  share  of  the  British  Empire  from  70  per  cent  in  the  pre-war 
period  to  58  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  engaged,  tooth  and  nail,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions  of  war.  The  share  of  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  increased,  and  that  of  the  Allies  nearly  trebled,  thanks 
to  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The  share  of  neutrals  remained 
unchanged.  Nearly  9  j^er  cent  of  the  imports  in  the  pre-war  quin- 
quennium came  from  enemy  countries,  and  their  place  has  been  taken 
by  Japan  and  also  by  the  United  States. 

There  have  been,  as  is  not  surprising,  noteworthy  changes  in  the 
direction  of  the  export  trade  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  British 
Empire,  which  took  only  42  per  cent  of  the  exports  in  the  pre-war 
period,  increased  its  share  to  52  per  cent.  The  share  *of  countries 
other  than  those  of  the  British  Empire  decreased  to  a  correspnonding 
extent  (10  per  cent)  from  58  to  48  per  cent.  Enemy  countries  had 
nearly  14  per  cent  of  the  exports  before  the  war,  chiefly  raw  mate- 
rials for  their  industries,  e.  g.,  raw  jute,  raw  cotton,  oil  seeds,  and 
raw  hides  and  skins.  Their  place  has  been  taken  almost  entirely  by 
the  British  Empire. 

Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  1918-19  were  valued 
at  $249,836,377  as  against  $265,292,381  in  the  preceding  jrear,  and 
$301,523,474,  the  pre-war  average.  Cotton  manufactures  imported 
from  Lancashire  showed  the  greatest  decrease,  $23,475,995.  The 
decrease  in  quantity  is  even  of  greater  interest.  Other  noticeable 
decreases  were  in  cement,  paints  and  colors,  paper  and  pasteboard, 
provisions,  soap,  and  cigarettes.  The  vahie  of  the  exports  of  Indian 
produce  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  to  $227,221,752  during  the 
year  under  review,  from  $195,414,308  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
$181,682,667,  the  pre-war  average.  There  were  noticeable  increases 
in  tea,  seeds,  tanned  hides,  raw  jute,  and  raw  wool,  while  food  grains 
and  manufactured  jute  decreased.  The  following  table  gives  this 
trade  in  detail: 


Articles. 


1917-18 


1918-19 


ArUdos. 


1917-18 


191»-19 


DfPOBTS. 

Apparel 

/Vrma,  ammmiition,  etc. . . 

Belting  formachinery 

Boohs  and  printed  matter. 

Boots  and  dioes 

Building  materials 

Carriages  and  earts 

Chemicals,  etc 

Coal  and  coke,  etc 

Cotton  and  manutacturos: 

Twist  and  yam 

Piece  goods— 

Gray 

WWte 

Colored,  etc 

other  maxiuikctures. . 


11,868,009 

822,438 

2,481,915 

1,474,550 

764,040 

2,807,970 

175,194 

5,937,130 

82,731 

11,115,066 

51,020,386 
45,234,117 
46,810,864 
7,445,746 


$2,812,837 

968,701 
2,511.114 
1,576,746 

768,907 
1,085,230 

228,725 
5,114,692 

199,526 

10,891,227 

47,098,121 
40,567,144 
33,296,503 
6,302,118 


IMPORTS— continued. 


Cutlery 

Cycles  and  parts 

nhigs  and  medicines 

Dyeing  and  tanning  sub- 
stances  , 

Earthenware  and  porce- 
lain  

Flax  manufactures 

Glass  and  glassware 

Haberdashery  and  mil- 
linery  

Hard  ware 

Instruments,  apparatus, 
etc 

Ivory 

Jewelry,  etc.. 


$223,850 

679, 113 

1,722,742 

1,902,802 

627,778 

1,138,761 

963,567 

1,586,479 
3,645,009 

2,311.687 
452, 58t 
87,598 


$267,657 

403,919 

1,036,867 

1,786,006 

856,504 

428,252 

1,002,491 

2,082,862 
3,732,606 

2,282,388 
374,721 
102,196 
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Articles. 


niPOETS— continued. 

Jute  manufiuturcs 

Leather,  including  hides, 

tanned 

Liquors: 

Ale,  l>ecr,  and  porter. . 

Spirit 

Wines 

Machinery  and  mi  11  work . . 
Metals: 

Copper 

Iron 

Iron  or  steel 

Lead 

Steel 

Others 

Motor    cars   and    motor 

cycles,  etc 

Oils,  mineral 

Oils,  vegetable,  animal, 

etc 

Faints  and  colors 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Polishes 

Provisions 

Railway  plant,  etc 

Rubber  manufactures,  in- 
cluding tires,  etc 

Salt...^ , 

Ships,  parts  of 

Silk  manufactures,  in- 
cluding yam,  etc 

Soap 

Starch  and  farina , 

Stationery 

Suear , 

Tallow 

Tea  chests , 

Tobacco , 

Toys  and  requisites  for 

games 

Umbrellas 

Woolen  manufutures,  in- 
eluding  yam,  etc 

All  other  articles 

Total  imports 

EXPOBTS. 

Barley 

Bran  and  pollards 

Brhtles  and  fibers 

Coffee 

Coir,  and  manufactures  of. 
Cotton,  and  manufactures: 

Raw 

Twist  and  yam 

Other  manufactures. . 


1917-18 


1423,385 

€00,302 

841,905 

4,048,928 

472,050 

10,054,189 

160,505 
1.187,426 
9,475,075 
515,849 
739,708 
642,378 

505,116 
666,978 

403,919 
1,970,932 
2,009,864 

496,383 
1,401,562 
1,513,482 

2,262,923 
525,582 
695,909 

428,252 

3,450,349 

14,599 

1,266,290 

218,993 

180,061 

1,318,821 

5,041,694 

306,580 
457,451 

6,214,621 
11,183,217 


265,292,381 


428,252 
19,466 
452,585 
423,385 
983,033 

19,300,539 
136,262 
111,930 


1918-19 


1248,191 

880,837 

841,905 
5,0^6,560  , 
530,449  ' 
10,409,443 

384,454 
345,521 
12,477,706 
559,648 
715,375 
674,247 

379,587 
1,096,030 

87,507 
1,260,423 
1,742,207 
403,920 
1,075,496 
3,124,293 

2,686,308 
778,640 
506,116 

365,255 
2, €83, 164 


1,513,482 

19,466 

24,332 

1,172,827 

4,929,764 

267,658 
228,725 

5,757,070 
17,806,523 


249,830,377 


38,932 

525,582 

1,250,091 

593,713 

6,062,238 
204,393 
209,260 


Articles. 


EXPORTS-^ontfaiued. 


Drugs,  medicines,  etc 

Dyeing  and  tanning  sub- 
stances: 

Cuteh  and  gambler . . . 

Indigo 

Myrobalans 

Hemp,  raw  (chiefly  sunn). 
Hides  and  skins: 

Raw 

Dressed  and  tanned  . . 

Ilora  and  horn  meal. 

Jute: 

Raw 

Omiuy  bags 

Gunny  cloth 

Lac 

Manures 

Manganese  ore 

Metals  and  ores,  n.  e.  s 

Mica. 

Oils 

ParafRn  wax , 

Provisioud  and  oilman's 

stores , 

Pube 

Rico  (not  in  the  husk). . . 

Rubber,  raw 

Saltpeter 

Seeds: 

Castor 

Linseed 

Rape 

Copra. 

Other 

Silk,  raw 

Spices 

Tea 

Wheat 

Wood  (mainly  teak) 

Wool,  raw 

Wool,  manufactures  of. . . 
All  other  articles 


Total,  Indian  prod- 
uce 


Exports  of  foreign  mcr- 
cnandise: 
Apparel     (excluding 
boots  and  shoes)... 

Wool,  raw 

Other  articles... 


Grand  total  exjxMts, 


1917-18 


1165,461 


116,796 
1,085,230 
1,3(>7,486 
2,116,927 

6,053,926 

19,062,081 

131,396 

5,319,085 
10,774,431 
4,929,765 
2,204,524 


1,873,602 
4,370,117 
2,798,237 
3,664,741 
686,176 

402,318 
7,046,092 
15,100,749 
3,284,887 
2,598,711 

3,348,152 

6,842,299 

1,722,741 

267,658 

1,425,884 

1,085,230 

919,768 

41,535,578 

3,430,882 

457,451 

13,222,281 

29,199 

4,068,394 


196,414,308 


29,199 
3,390,317 
2,481,915 


201,322,239 


1918-19 


$175,194 

233,582 

827,305 

1,318,822 

3,936,908 

6,550,309 

29,369,328 

116,790 

21,762,988 
5,022,228 
0,263,186 
2,008,444 
19,466 
1,888,202 
4,151,1M 
2,915,034 
5,723,004 
890,509 

433,119 
6,985,795 
8,127,055 
5,650,006 
2,112,061 

5,660,473 
17,933,052 
3,041,563 


131,395 

948,968 

871,104 

47,978,823 

345,521 

1,304,222 

17,495,068 

141,128 

5,796,001 


227,221,752 


56,568 
4,842,834 
2,862,605 


234,963,819 


Imports  and  Exports  from  Japan. 

Next  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan  held  the  premier  place  in  the 
imiDort  trade  of  India,  and  the  second  place  in  the  export  trade, 
being  surpassed  in  this  respect  only  by  the  United  States.  Tlie  value 
of  the  imports  from  Japan  amounted  to  $108,761,409  in  1918-19,  as 
against  $59,249,038  in  the  preceding  year,  and  $30,067,000  in  the 
pre-war  period.  Cotton  manufactures  showed  the  largest  increase 
and  accounted  for  nearly  51  per  cent  of  the  imports  as  against  28 
per  cent  in  the  preceding  year. 
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The  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  and  exported  to 
Japan  during  1917-18  and  1918-19  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


niroRTS. 


AIo,  beer,  and  portor 

Apparel 

Brass,  bronze,  etc 

Brushes  and  brooms. 

Buttons  of  all  sorts 

Cam  phor 

Cement ■ 

Chemicals 

Coal,  ooke,  etc 

Copper 

Cotton  and  manufaoturos 
of: 

Hosiery 

^  Piece  goods 

Yam 

other  manufactures. . 

Cutlery 

Drufirs     and     medicines 
(other  than  camphor). . . 

Earthenware  and  porce- 
lain  

Furniture  and  cabinet- 
ware 

Glass  and  glassware: 

Banrles 

Beads  and  false  pearls. 

Bottles  and  phials 

Funnels^  glooes,  etc . . . 
other 

Haberdashery  and  milli- 
nery  

Jfardware 

Instruments,  etc 

Iron  or  steel 

Leather 

Machinery  and  millwork. . 

Matches 

Paints  and  painters'  ma- 
terials  

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Provisions  and  oilman's 
stores 

Hu*>ber  manufactures 

SUk,raw 


1917-18 


$705,643 
695,909 

1,440,484 
121,662 
3^,320 

1,075.497 
189,793 

1,805,472 


1,810,338 


2,973,432 

10,604,104 

2,691,174 

515,849 

150,862 

218,992 

467,184 

111,030 

934,368 
579,114 
817,572 
545,048 
806,237 

520,716 

2,214,257 

1,603  748 

1, 104,695 

87,597 

652,111 
6,550,300 

399,053 
1,907,668 

180,061 
138,202 
121,662 


798,106 
399,053 
452,584 
311,456 
725,108 

608,446 

3,007,497 

1,576,746 

8,226,490 

107,063 

798,108 

1,601,079 
2,262,922 

155,728 
223,859 
291,990 


Cotton,  raw 

Hides  and  skins,  tanned 

or  dressed 

Jute: 

Raw 

Manufactures , 

Manures 

Hieo  (not  in  the  husk). . . , 

Pulse 

Iron  or  steel 

Oilcake 

Opium , 

ParafTin  wax , 

Other  articles 

Total  Indian  produce. 
Foreign  merchandise. . 

Qrand  total  exports. . . 


09,821,648 

107,063 

535,315 

2,842,036 

131,396 

1,104,605 

549,914 

744,675 

121,662 

953,834 

832.172 

2,885,835 


110,630,145 
199,925 


110,829,670 


75,834,660 
350,388 

649,915 
3,362,751 

131,396 

6,180,455 

4,886 

340,655 

9,733 

2,092.595 

287,121 
5,396,049 


94,541,496 
1,124,171 


05,665,657 


Increase  in  Trade  with  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1918-19 
was  $159,664,999,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent  over  1917-18  and  of  131 
per  cent  over  the  pre-war  average.  Imports  were  valued  at  $52,- 
392,739  and  exports  at  $107,272,260.  Metals  (chiefly  iron  and  steel) 
and  mineral  oil  accounted  for  49  per  cent  of  the  import  trade.  The 
quantity  of  iron  and  steel  imported  (49,000  tons)  was  140  per  cent 
above  the  pre-war  average,  although  12  per  cent  below  the  preceding 
year.  There  was  a  further  decrease  in  the  imports  of  mineral  oil 
from  34,000,000  gallons  to  23,000,000  gallons.  The  imports  of  hard- 
ware, instruments  (chiefly  electrical),  machinery,  and  provisions  in- 
creased, while  cotton  piece  goods,  and  especially  motor  cars,  de- 
creased. In  exports,  raw  and  manufactured  jute,  raw  hides  and 
skins,  and  shellac  accounted  for  92  per  cent  of  the  total  value  as 
against  86  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year.  The  quantity  of  gunny 
cloth  exported  decreased  to  639,000,000  yards,  while  the  value  in- 
creased to  $63,999,342  on  account  of  considerably  higher  prices.    The 
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trade  with  the  United  States  is  given  in  detail  for  the  fiscal  years 
1917-18  and  1918-19,  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Chemicals 

Clocks  and  wtttches 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Dyeing  and  tanning  sub- 
stances   ; 

Hardware 

Instruments  and  appara- 
tus   

Iron  and  steel 

Machinery  and  millwork , 

Motor  cars  and  cycles,  etc. 

Oils,  mineral 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Provisions  and  oilman's 
stores 

Railway  pkLntapd  rolling 
stock 

Spirit.... 

Tobacco 

Wood  and  timber 

Other  articles 

Total  imports 

EXPORTS. 

Hides  and  skins: 

Raw 

Dressed  or  tanned 


1917-18 


$953,  SS4 

63.265 

1,119,295 

311,456 

1,245,824 
2,467,310 

1,^070,630 
40,905.826 
3,187,558 
1,751,940 
7,888,596 
656,977 

1,805,472 

72,997 

301,723 

58,368 

7.59,174 

3,7ti(8,273 


38,328,564 


1918-19 


$462,318 

116,796 

1,080,363 

510,982 

1,659,477 
3,226,489 

2,048,797 
17,8dl,717 
4,516,112 
812,706 
7,129,422 
1,946,600 

2,(fo9,865 

126,529 
345,521 

1,484,282 
272,524 

6,662,239 


52,392,739 


14,516,770 
992,760 


17,411,536 
1,352,887 


Articles. 


EXPORTS— Qontinued. 


Indigo 

Cotton,  raw 

Coir  manuliacturcs . . 

Grain  and  pulse 

Manures 

Paraffin  wax 

Jute: 

Raw 

Gunny  bags 

Gimny  cloth 

Lac 

Manganese  ore 

Myrobalans 

Saltpeter ^ 

Seeds:  ^ 

Castor 

Linseed 

Spices 

Tea ^ 

Other  articles 


Total  Indian  pro- 
duce  

Foreign  merchandise 


Grand  total  exports 


1017-18 


9h 


985,532 
540,181 
218,993 
379,687 


165,461 

,613,574 
,185.190 
,580,034 
,866,763 
355,255 
53,531 
92,463 


1,026,832 


150,861 
318,953 
781,270 


98,821,016 
315,521 


99,169,537 


191&-19 


$768,907 
1M,660 
53,532 
1,737,340 
29,199 
31,066 

6,170,722 

7,158,621 

63,999.342 

4,282,520 

^,532 

68,131 

652) 111 


686,176 

403,920 

301,723 

1,883,335 


107,272,260 
670,444 


107,948,704 


Trade  with  France  and  Italy. 

Although  the  exports  to  France  were  less  during  1918-19  than 
during  1917-18,  the  imports  from  France  were  greater,  and  the  total 
trade,  $34,031,435  was  $705,642  more  than  during  the  previous  year. 
The  value  of  the  trade  in  detail  with  France  for  1917-18  and  1918-19 
is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


IMPOSTS. 


Apparel 

Clocks  and  watches 

Cotton  manufactures,  in- 
cluding yam 

Dyeing  and  tanning  sub- 
stances  

Fruits  and  vegetables . . . . 

I/iquors 

Metals,  copper 

Provisions 

Silk  manufactures,  includ- 
ing yam,  etc 

Woolon  manufactures,  in- 
cluding yam,  etc 

other  articles 


Total  imports. 

EXPORTS. 


CofTee 

Oram 

Cotton,  raw 

Hides  and  skins,  raw. 
Horn  and  horameal . . . 


1917-18 


11,075,497 


58,308 

02,463 
87,597 
1,216,625 
38.932 
29,199 

525,582 

9,733 
2,156,.S59 


5,289,885 


1918-19 


$1,382,085 
4,867 

43,798 

82,731 
29,199 
1,678,942 
111,030 
24,332 

725,109 

24,332 
1,883,336 


5,990,662 


462,318 


3,022,096 
4aS786 
34,066 


481,783 

48,665 

958,701 

1,742,207 

126,529 


Articles. 


EXPORTS — cont  Inued. 

Jute,  raw 

Jute,  bags  and  cloth .... 

Lac 

Manganese  ore 

Manures 

Pulse 

Kice  (not  In  the  husk). . . 

Soeds: 

Castor 

Groundnuts 

l.inseed 

J^oppy 

nape 

Pesamura 

others 

Silk,  raw 

Wheat 

Other  art  iclos 

Total  Indian  prod 

uce 

Foreign  merchandise 

Total  exports 


1917-18 


$2,374,852 

6,348,284 

170,327 

330,922 

9,733 

1,016,297 

1,070,630 

905,169 

3,520,847 

764,041 

97,330 

145,995 

287,124 

413,632 

472,051 

7,285,150 

807,839 


27,977.500 
58,398 


^S,  035, 907 


1918-19 


$5,027,095 

5,100,092 

442,851 

316,323 


1,632,947 
4.165,724 

1,578,746 
296,857 
545,048 
223,859 
720,242 
9,733 
175, 194 

1,075,497 
»14,]00 

3,107,158 


28,617,351 
401,589 


29,018.940 


Italian  Trade  with  India. 

Imports  from  Italy  during  1918-19  amounted  to  $2,973,431,  as 
compared  with  $5,747,337  for  1917-18.    Exports,  howev€^,  increased 
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from  $27,763^83  during  1917-18  to  $31,610^87  for  ttie  year  under 
review,  the  principal  increases  occurring  in  raw  cotton  and  rice  (not 
in  the  husk).    The  trade  is  given  below  in  detail: 


Articles. 


Apparol 

Cnemicfib 

Cotton  inanufactureB 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn — 

Dyeing  and  taonmg  sab- 
stances 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Haberdashery  and  mil- 
linery  

Silk  manulacturesp  includ- 
ing yam,  etc 

Other  articles 


Total  iiaports. 


1917-lS 


$155, 7M 

29,199 

2,214,25S 

9,733 

4.907 
218,992 

214,186 

491,517 
2,408,917 


5,747,337 


1918-19 


Artidek 


S12<(.!S29 
107. 083 
545,048 


4,887 
180,060 

209,280 

321,189 
1,479,415 


2,073,431 


BXrORTS. 


Cotton, raw 

Bides  and  sktu,  raw.. 

Jute,  raw 

Pepi>or 

Rice  (not  in  the  husk). 
Seeds: 

Castor 

Linseed , 

Besamtnn 

others 

Wheat 

other  articles 


Total  Indian  pro- 
duce  

Foreign  merchandise 


Total  oxj 


port^.. 


1917-18         1918-19 


$11,087,222 

3,781,271 

2,009,865 

34,Oft5 

3,«B,577 

277,890 

248,192 

72,997 

9,733 

0,448.112 

1,138,762 


27,661,186 
102,197 


27,763,833 


$13.499,6n 

2,282,389 

2,9S3,963 

180.061 

4,881,100 

116.796 

987,899 


588,846 
1,343.151 
4,360,884 


31,104,265 
816,822 


31.510,987 


Imports  and  Exports  from  Java,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  three  remaining  countries  show  a  decrease  in  imports  and 
one,  Spain,  shows  a  decrease  in  exports.  Imports  to  and  exports 
from  Java  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


1917-18 


191»-19 


Ourararticies. 


$37,384,453 
627,779 


$35,150,730 

1,056,030 


Total  imports. 


38,012,232 


36,206,760 


Jute,  gunny  bags 

Opium 

Rice  (not  in  the  husk). . 
Other  articles 


3,348,152 
1.459,950 
2,189,924 
1,664,344 


4,710,772 
1.946,600 
2,559,779 
1,066,066 


Total  Indian  produce. 
Foreign  merchandise 


8,662,370 
92,464 


11,183,217 
262,791 


Total  exports. 


8,754,634 


n,446,00t 


The  total  trade  with  Spain  for  the  two  years  is  given  in  the  table 
below: 


Articles. 


1917-18         1918-19 


Salt 

Other  articles. 


Total  imports. 


Cotton, raw 

Hides  and  skins,  raw. . 

Jate,raw 

Otlierartietos 


$1,041,431 
335,789 


1,377,220 


257,925 


2,442,983 
38.931 


Total  Indian  and  loreiin  produce.. 


2,739,839 


$287,124 
716,375 


1,002,499 


48,665 

102,197 

1,678,913 

19,466 


1,819,270 
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The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  trade  with  the 
Netherlands  during  1917-18  and  1918-19 : 


Artldcs. 

1917-18 

1918-10 

niroRTS. 

$1,177,«B 
817,572 

$233,502 

588,847 

Other  articles 

Total  imp(xts 

1,995,265 

822,430 

EXPORTS. 

Rice  (not  in  the  husk) 

253,058 

165,461 
136,202 

Other  articles 

n  produce 

Total  Indian  and  foreig 

253,058 

301  723 

Prontier  and  Inland  Trade. 

The  total  value  of  the  frontier  trade  of  British  India  again  in- 
creased in  the  year  under  review  and  amounted  to  $99,988,407,  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  previous  year's  record  figure  of 
$90,981,813,  and  of  #3  per  cent  over  the  pre-war  quinquennial  aver- 
age. The  value  of  this  trade  was  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  the  sea-borne  trade  in  1918-19.  and  the  following  table  shows  the 
trade,  inclusive  of  both  merchandise  and  treasure : 


Period. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Totol. 


1009-10  to  1913-14  (pre-war  average). 

1014-15  to  1918-19  (war  average) 

1917-18 

1918-19 


$33,443,561 
43,431,241 
47,937,620 
61,726,677 


$27,877,908 
37,297,505 
43,033,811 
48,261,729 


$61,321,460 
80,728,747 
90,981,813 
99,988,407 


India  has  a  large  internal  trade  and  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports  by  rail  and  river  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  its 
foreign  commerce.  This,  however,  does  not  take  into  account  the 
trade  by  rail  and  river  between  the  internal  divisions  of  Provinces 
nor  the  unrecorded  rail-borne  traffic  between  one  station  and  an- 
other within  the  same  internal  division  or  trade  block  of  a  Province 
or  within  an  Indian  State.  The  total  imports  and  exports  are  esti- 
mated at  69,000,000  tons,  valued  at  $3,954,842,333,  as  against 
67,000,000,000  tons,  valued  at  $3,331,930,333,  the  actual  figures  of 
1917-18,  and  60,000,000  tons  and  $2,657,109,000,  the  pre-war  quin- 
quennial average.  This  increase  in  the  inland  trade,  reflected  in  the 
railway  receipt  of  the  year,  is  very  satisfactory,  especially  in  view  of 
the  poor  monsoon  of  1918. 

Coasting  Trade — Onstoms  Bevenne. 

The  total  value  of  the  coasting  trade  showed  a  noticeable  increase 
in  1918-19.  The  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  and  treasure 
were  valued  at  $509,360,333,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  of  43  per  cent  over  the  pre-war  quinquennial  average. 
A  great  part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  a  rise  in  prices,  especially 
of  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist  and  yam,  and  piece  goods. 

The  rates  of  customs  duty  on  imported  articles  remained  un- 
changed, as  did  also  the  duties  on  exports,  viz,  those  on  jute,  rice, 
and  tea.  The  total  gross  sea  and  land  customs  revenue  (excluding 
salt  revenue)  reached  the  record  figure  of  $59,209,084,  an  increase  oi 
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no  less  than  $27,284,843,  or  85  per  cent  over  the  pre-war  quinquennial 
average,  and  of  $5,450,484,  or  10  per  cent  over  1017-18.  The  import 
duties  contributed  $40,781,270,  or  69  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue 
collected;  export  duties,  $11,971,590,  or  20  per  cent;  the  excise  duty  on 
cotton  manufactures,  $4,639,397,  or  8  per  cent ;  and  that  on  motor 

and  miscellaneous 
This  last  item  in- 
.  ^^)  which  has  been 
levied  since  April,  1918,  with  a  view  to  the  provision  of  funds  for 
promoting  research  in  the  interests  of  the  indigo  industry.  The  tea 
cess  collected  by  Government  on  behalf  of  the  tea  industry  amoimted 
to  $145,995  in  1918-19. '  The  jute  cess,  which  was  introduced  in  1912 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Calcutta  Improvement  Trust,  realized  $259,549 
in  the  year  under  review. 

Shipping  Statistics. 

The  net  register  tonnage  of  vessels  including  native  craft  that 
entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  during  the  year  was 
10,480,000  tons  as  against  10,868,000  tons  in  1917-18,  and  16,216,000 
tons,  the  pre-war  quinquennial  average.  This  illustrates  the  effect 
of  the  Great  War  on  shipping  so  far  as  India  is  concerned.  Of  the 
total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  during  1918-19,  steamers  consti- 
tuted 96  per  cent  (10,028,000  tons),  and  sailing  vessels  (Indian  and 
foreign)  only  4  per  cent  (452,000  tons).  The  average  tonnage  per 
steamer  in  the  year  under  review  was  1,936  against  1,868  in  1917-18 
and  2,582,  the  pre-war  average.  Here  again  is  another  instance  of 
the  effect  of  war  on  shipping.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
clearances  of  vessels,  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  engaged  in  over- 
seas trade: 


NatlonaUty. 

1W7-18 

1918-19 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

KNTBEKD. 

2,054 
360 

8,404,118 
101,733 

2,041 
258 

''=S;^ 

Tlrltlgh  Tndl^ 

Total  British 

2,414 

3,506,861 

2,299 

3,639,309 

iMMneae 

235 
114 
106 
99 
49 
46 
27 
25 
18 
12 
12 
15 

510, 7R9 

266,473 

139,756 

265,231 

49,084 

91,761 

53,946 

47,287 

44,702 

17,325 

36,054 

35,582 

306 
79 
76 
46 
72 
20 
15 
20 
10 
18 
25 
16 

671,216 
233,304 
107,607 
119,376 
77,808 

Dutch 

Norweffian 

Italian 

Chinese 

Greek 

41,947 
38,743 

Swedish 

French 

45,827 
26,301 
12,696 

Spanidi 

Russian 

American .    , 

37,643 

Other  nationalities 

46,550 

Total  foreign 

758 

1,580,990 

703 

1,459,218 

Native  craft 

2,327 

182,827 

1,659 

155,093 

Total  entered 

5,499 

5,219,668 

4,661 

5,253,020 

CLBAEED. 

British 

2,146 
321 

3,793,542 
53;  198 

1,903 
244 

3,447,422 
33,194 

nritif^  Tndiftn 

Total  British 

2,470 

3,846,740 

2,147 

3, 480, 616 
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Nationality 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

CLEARED— continued. 
Japanese , 

243 
112 
104 
94 
49 
57 
21 
24 
21 
9. 
9 
18 

531,034 
253,819 
136,619 
248, 451 
•£9,081 
115,963 
41,3«i 
42, 881 
50,863 
12,935 
20,093 
42,545 

820 
78 
73 
44 
70 
23 
19 
20 
10 
23 
20 
19 

714,3*2 
234,065 
106,672 

Dutch 

Norwegian 

Italian 

118,-e92 

Chinese 

77^239 
47,492 

Orook 

Swedish 

49,318 

French 

60,650 
26,371 
19,972 

Spanish 

Russian 

K  merican 

38,970 
49,318 

Other  nationalities 

Total  foreign  

761 

1,551,665 

725 

1,643,111 

Native  craft 

2,729 

219,790 

1,958 

202,200 

Total  cleared 

5,960 

5,618,195 

4,830 

6,225,927 

Grand  total 

11,459 

10,867,863 

9,491 

10,479,547 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  tonnage  cleared  in 
1918-19  fell  by  7  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
share  of  British  ships  decreased,  while  that  of  foreign  ships  in- 
creased. These  figures,  however,  exclude  a  large  number  of  Govern- 
ment vessels  and  hired  transports. 

In  1918-19,  as  compared  with  1917-18,  there  was  an  appreciable  de- 
crease in  the  tonnage  of  vessels  that  cleared  to  Egypt.  The  clearances 
to  Japan,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Asiatic  Turkey  in- 
creased. 

The  clearances  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Egypt,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  are  stated  below : 


Destination. 


United  Kingdom 

Egypt 

Japan 

United  States 

Other  countries . . 

Total 


Average,  1909-10  to 
1913-14 


Vessels.        Tons. 


465 
213 
138 
95 
3,340 


4,?51 


1,679,000 
545,000 
417,000 
294,000 

5,265,000 


8,100,000 


1917-18 


Vessels. 


393 

147 

92 

4,992 


Tons. 


1,222,000 

1,025,000 

390,000 

281,000 

2,697,000 


5,960 


5,618,000 


1918-19 


Vessels.        Tons, 


318 
241 
168 
92 
4,011 


4,830 


1,198,000 
621,000 
394,000 
302,000 

2,711,000 


6,226,000 


0 
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INDLAu 

CALCUTTA. 

By  CoBSiil  General  James  A.  Smith. 

The  aggregate  trade  of  Calcutta  with  foreign  countries  and  with 
Indian  ports  totaled  $646,294,558  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1919,  an  increase  of  $112,469,033  over  the  previous  year's  trade. 
The  following  table  gives  the  total  trade  in  detail  for  the  years 
1917-18  and  1918-19: 


1917-18 

1918-19 

1917-18 

1918-19 

rOSKION  TBADB. 

Imports: 

Private  merchandi^. 
Government  stores. . 

$188,123,317 
12,»25,748 

1206,406,108 
26,355,992 

COASTING  TRADE. 

ImporU:: 

Trivato  merchandise. 
Government  store*. . 

Total  imports 

Exports: 
Pri\'ate- 

Indian  produce 
and  manufac- 
tures   

$29,570,476 

796,159 

$38,864,193 
2,322,294 

Total  imports 

201,049,065 

232,762,100 

30,366,635 

41,186,487 

Exports: 
Private— 

Indian  produce 
and  manufac- 
tures   

287,252,033 
1,031,948 
10,197,263 

329.806,412 
2,292,957 
3,512,162 

15,976,395 
5,845,315 
2,106,871 

23,444,850 
8,307,764 
4,951,602 

Roe-xports 

Qovemment  stores . . 

Reexports 

G  overnment  stores . . 

Total  exports 

Total        coasting 
trade 

Total  exports 

278,481,244 

335,641,855 
568,403,955 

23,928,581 

36,704,116 

Total  foreign  trade. 

479,530,309 

54,295,216 

77,890,603 

Grand  total 

533,825,525 

646,294,558 

The  foreign  sea-borne  trade  passing  through  the  port  of  Cal- 

^       cutta    during    1918-19    aggregated    $538,505,477    compared    with 

^^      $450,407,298  the  previous  year.    Calcutta's  share  of  the  trade  of  the 

Province  of  Bengal  amounts  to  96  per  cent  of  the  total,  according  to 

official  statistics.    Imports  increased  in  value  $18,282,791  or  9  per 

cent  in  1918-19,  and  exports  $63,815,388  or  23  per  cent.    The  distri- 

186»— 20— 53e 1 
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bution  of  the  foreipi  trade  by  countries  for  tlie  two  fiscal  rears  ii 
given  in  the  next  table : 


Countriea. 


liB|iorto- 


mr-it 


IttS-lf 


Exports. 


W17-18 


ms-2f 


Briibh  EmniTD: 

United  Kingdom 

A  nslrella 

China,  li oiigkon;; 

BlraiUs  Settlimtuts 

Ceylon 

Ecypt 

Mauritius 

Na«4»I 

Cape  Colony 

Other  British  possessions  and  dependencies. 

Tot^Briti^  Kmpire 

Europe: 

Cfennany 

Belgium 

Franoe 

Anstria-HungBry 

Italy 

Russia 

All  other  countrlos 


1108,110,920 
^        T70,SS» 

4.573.213 

1,373,326 

2,?a5,W6 

102,107 

96,706 

2,271 

2,214,258 


$98,530,077 
7,  ltr».977 

{ r^s,  (5(jo 

5,8SU,3i>i 
3,574,282 
l,WS,«f7 

33,768 

973 

1,«1,TM 


$CS,78l,Vr2 
l€,Slf>,tJ» 
3,23t.,871 
4,116,410 
2,411,433 
8,621,167 
1,610,162 
4,115,7S1 
2,431,303 
9,873.804 


190,239,211 


lll,a5(s2Z7 


U7, 017, 012 


?«.175,7» 

3,117.443 
4,369,143 

6,a»,ia 

6k736,SU 
1,2».1« 

2.958»833 
11,4S3,S22 


IM.lT4.t 


3,298 

716,678 

4,21S 

1,394,090 

425,007 
2,776,501 


975 

i,im,if7 


9.3n,«io 


M.ife,3» 


350,064 

15.573 

2,149,094 


5,734,035 
2,822,618 
3,078,223 


Total,  Europe , 

Asia: 

Java , 

China,  treaty  ports 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Arabia  (exclusive  of  Aden). 
All  other  countrioti , 


5.320,382 


3,617,431 


20,344,566 


23,328,704 

592,415 

19.S80.2B8 


1,218 
1,382.731 


24,010,338 

453,557 

«.  940, 713 

649 


6,873,866 

1,994,941 

8,133,543 

5,840 


2,384,260 


9,294,306 


Total,  Asia.. 


44,806,409 


68,718,517 


25,302,556 


6,514,622 


2,612,557 


23,317,348 


7,876,917 
1,889,176 
11,123,197 
(163.243 
26,305 
12,337,227 


34,m,4MS» 


Africa 

America: 

United  States 

South  America 

All  other  countries . 


Total,  America.. 
Sandwich  Iilands 


«0B,73» 


765,014 


«0,877 


16,619,098 

139,180 

1,296 


16,769,576 


Total,  foreign  countries. 
Grand  total 


67,bS4,106 


188,123,317 


26,868,919 


85,536,822 
12,903,  f5« 
6,010,479 


26,868,919 


104,450,067 


568,063 


05,019,881 


151,266,069 


206,406,108 


268,288,981 


1,378,841 


94,363,706 
22,110,486 

6,148,757 


lSl,<2S,0aA 


1,890,197 


181,924,879 


382,689,: 


Decline  Ih  Imports  from  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  volume  of  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Cal- 
cutta has  advanced  from  $171,892,892  in  1917-18  to  $181,711,866  in 
1918-19,  but  the  increase  is  confined  to  the  exports  from  Calcutta. 
Although  imports  into  Calcutta  from  all  countries  taken  together 
registered  an  advance,  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  declined  by 
$14,574,843,  so  that  that  country,  which  until  last  year  never  sent  less 
than  60  per  cent  of  Calcutta's  total  imports,  contributed  in  the  year 
under  review  only  just  over  45  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  reduc- 
tion is  most  marked  in  the  case  oi  cotton  goods,  the  figures  for  which 
represented  76  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  such  goods  from  all 
countries.  Less  important  reductions  were  recorded  for  many  other 
commodities,  the  principal  exceptions  being  iron  and  steel,  liquors, 
and  railway  materials.  As  a  customer  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  first  time  took  second  place,  its  share  of  the  exports  being  26 
per  cent  as  against  the  United  States  28  per  cent.  Increases  were 
recorded  in  the  figures  for  raw  jute  and  linseed,  while  tea,  hemp,  lac, 
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and  hides  also  advanced,  the  only  important  heading  in  which  there 
was  a  decline  being  jute  manufactures. 
Trade  with  British  Possessions. 

Australia  improved  its  position  both  on  the  import  and  export 
sides,  in  the  former  case  irom  0.4  per  cent  to  1  per  cent,  largely 
increased  imports  of  provisions,  spelter,  copper,  and  raw  wool 
having  counteracted  the  disappearance  of  wheat  imports.  The 
largest  part  of  the  exports  to  Australia  consisted  of  jute  manufac- 
tures and  the  increase  was  largely  attributable  to  higher  prices. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  striking  advance  of  Ceylon  both  on 
the  import  and  export  sides,  in  the  former  case,  mainly  £uttributable 
to  large  consignments  of  copra,  and  in  the  latter  case  to  increased 
shipments  of  rice.  Egypt  and  Mauritius  improved  their  share  of  the 
imi)ort  trade  by  sending  more  salt  and  sugar,  respectively. 
Decrease  in  Commerce  with  Foreign  European  Countries. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  similar  reasons,  an 
improvement  in  the  total  value  of  transactions  with  countries  in 
Europe  did  not  prevent  their  percentage  of  the  whole  trade  from 
falling,  the  decline  being  most  marked  in  the  case  of  imports  into 
Calcutta.  In  this  respect  Italy  and  Russia  have  been  the  principal 
sufferers,  the  former  owing  to  reduced  business  in  many  lines,  espe- 
cially colored  cotton  goodS  and  rubber  tires,  and  the  latter  having 
been  practically  elimmated.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
improvement  in  France's  share  of  this  trade.  With  regard  to  ex- 
ports, a  considerable  increase  in  shipments  of  raw  jute  to  France 
and  Italy  and  a  reduction  in  the  quantities  of  raw  hides  consigned 
to  the  latter  country  are  to  be  noted. 

Conspicnons  Advance  in  Trade  with  United  States — Chile,  Fern,  and  Java. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  exhibits  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing development  of  the  year.  In  imports  the  States  improved 
their  share  to  13  per  cent,  the  advantage  being  almost  entirely 
accounted  for  by  greatly  increased  supplies  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
States  also  once  again  took  first  place  among  Calcutta's  customers. 
Though  the  percentage  of  the  trade  contracted  from  31  to  28  per 
cent,  the  actual  value  was  in  excess  of  that  registered  in  the  previous 
year,  greatly  increased  purchases  of  jute  manufactures  and  goat- 
skins more  than  counterbalancing  reductions  in  various  other  com- 
modities, especially  lac  and  tea.  Calcutta's  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries in  America  is  almost  confined  to  exports,  and  an  improvement 
in  shipments  of  jute  manufactures  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile, 
and  Peru  is  recorded. , 

Despite  increased  shipments  of  sugar  from  Java  that  country  was 
displaced  from  its  position  as  second  only  to  the  United  Kingdom 
among  the  suppliers  of  Calcutta's  imports  by  Japan,  which  came  lit- 
tle short  of  doubling  the  value  of  its  consignments,  the  most  important 
advances  being  recorded  against  cotton  manufactures,  metals,  and  tea 
chests,  though  in  many  other  lines  notable  progress  was  made. 

Exports  to  foreign  countries  in  Africa  showed  some  improvement, 
mainly  owing  to  larger  shipments  of  rice  and  gunnies  to  Portuguese 
East  Africa.  Imports  from  non-British  countries  in  that  contment 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  salt  from  Eritrea.  Exports  of  gunnies 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  (Oceania)  also  improved. 
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Importi  by  Artleles. 

In  general  imports  show  an  m<?rease  in  value  during  1918-19  al- 
though the  quantity  of  the  articles  imported  has  remained  the  same 
or  in  some  cases  has  decreased.  The  principal  imports  during  1917-18 
and  1918-19  are  given  in  the  following  table  according  to  their  com- 
parative importance: 


ArUdes. 


1W7-18 


191»-U 


ArUdes. 


1917-18 


1918-19 


Cotton  goods 

Met^  and  ores 

Sugar 

Machines  and  maohliwry 

oils 

Salt 

Hardware,  oxcladiiig  cut- 
lery and  electropUted 
ware 

Liquors,  indodinf 
methylatctl  and  per- 
fumed spirits 

Cbemioals  and  cb^mimj 
preparations 

Spices 

Instruments,  apparatus, 
and  appliances 

Paper  and  pasteboard. . . 

Tea  chests,  entire  or  in 
socUons 

Copra  or  coconut  kernel. . 

Provisions  and  oUman's 
stores 

Tobacco 

Articles  imported  by 
post 

Paints  and  painters' 
materials 

Rubber 

Matches 

Building  and  engineer- 
ing materials 

Drugs  and  medicines 
(excluding  diemicals 
and  narcotics) 


Itailway  plant  and  roll- 
ing stock 


Glass  and  glassivare. 

Wood  and  timber 

Haberdashery  and  mil- 
linery  

Belting  for  machinery. . . 

Heom 

WooTen  goods. 


$81,987,199 

15.308,243 

28,292,308 

6,345,715 

5,189,488 

6,085,664 

3,602,305 

t,  463, 857 

3,190,413 
2,279,484 

2,142,090 
2,353,777 

2,746.777 
629,955 

1,901.391 
1,725,262 

1,479,839 

1,313,295 
1,565.216 
1,982,^ 

1,732,224 


1,350,724 

705,058 

1,823,557 

601,563 

787,178 

680,293 

447.464 

1,049,287 


176,149,870 

27,580,155 

24,170,213 

6,991,614 

6,442.102 

6,096,844 


4,459,807 


8,870,890 

8.547,788 
3,029,218 

2,922.090 
2,728,339 

2,688,518 
2,556,233 

2.446,943 
2,397,378 

2,246,080 

1,977,975 
1,586,529 
1,581,020 

1,539,644 


1,485,129 

1,390,877 

1,886.655 

943,695 

«S8,367 
851.428 
779,567 
756,586 


Apparel  (exclnding  bo- 
stery  and  boots  and 
shoes) 

Soap 

Stationery      (excluding 

Books.  Tainted,  and 
printed  matter 

Flax 

Dyeing  and  tanning  sub- 
stances  

Silk  goods 

Arms  and  ammunition. . 

Motor  cars,  motor  cycles, 
and  parts  tfaereoi. 

Paper-making  materials. 

Eartlienware  and  porce- 
lain,  

Leather 

(Cycles  (other  than  motor 
cycles) 

Toys  and  requisites  for 
games  and  sports 

Umbrellas  ana  umbrella 
fittings 

Boots  and  shoes 

Cntlery 

Animals,  living 

Buttons  or  all  sorts 

Pitcl^  tar,  and  dammar. . 

Furniture  and  cabinet 
ware 

Clocks  and  watches 

Oums  and  resins 

Carriages  and  carts  (ex- 
chidmg  railway  car- 
riases) 

Jewefl-y 

Grain,  pulse,  and  flour. . . 

Hides  and  stins,  raw 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1496.850 
639,587 

607,754 

555.313 
412, 154 

614,991 
358,712 
249,964 

1,137.442 
551,922 

365.460 
347,796 

354,044 

237,718 

887,016 
236,847 
159.154 
67,953 
198,393 
144,788 

85.889 
80.  .395 
194,887 


50,134 
31,595 
144,907 
91,177 
2,5*3,981 


1627.559 
AM,  892 

023,333 

675,817 
570,794 

550.921 
514, 189 

412,977 

403,120 
861,149 

334,218 
331,965 

316,239 

287,991 

202,939 
192,658 
160,289 
156,053 
127,606 
112,673 

101. 1«3 
81.568 
65,063 


64,048 
45,928 
9,381 
1,754 
1,110,064 


188,123,317 


206,406,106 


Imports  of  Cotton  Hannf  actnres  Deoline  in  Yalne. 

The  import  trade  in  cotton  manufactui-es  during  1918-19  fell  off  to 
a  considerable  extent,  according  to  the  appended  table,  which  shows 
the  imports  of  cotton  goods  for  the  two  years  1917-18  and  1918-19 : 


Cotton  goods. 


1917-18 


Yards. 


Value. 


1918-19 


Yards. 


Vahie. 


Twist  and  yam 

Pioce  goods: 
Gray— 

iBritiali 

Foreign 

White- 
British 

Forei^ 

Ccdored,  printed,  or  dyed . 
All  other  cotton  fabrics 


•  5,557,967 


467,414,555 
19,349,434 

166,465,068 

1,897,000 

90,750,600 


Total. 


13,652,795 


43,379,656 
2,312,236 

16,462,397 

243,000 

11,769,792 

4,167,323 

81,987,199 


•  8,261,534 


319,771,187 
67,311,968 

77,781,618 

5,603,366 

41,621,273 


85,874,514 


39,077,346 
6,802,104 

10,942,813 

929,177 

6,664,510 

2,858,907 

76,140,339 


«  Pounds. 
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The  year  has  been  a  most  eventful  one  in  the  cotton  trade.  In 
England  the  shortage  of  raw  cotton,  due  primarily  to  lack  of  ton- 
nage and  later  to  unfavorable  crop  reports  from  America,  necessi- 
tated the  creation,  early  in  the  year,  of  a  Cotton  Control  Board, 
which  regulated  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  running.  Re- 
stricted production  forced  prices  up  and  brought  in  large  profits  to 
manufacturers ;  operatives  struck  for  a  share  in  these  profits  in  De- 
cember and  secured  a  substantial  advance  in  wages.  After  the 
armistice  an  easier  tonnage  position  brought  down  the  price  of  raw 
cotton,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  trade  found  its  products  unsalable 
except  at  cost  price  or  below,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  the  position 
in  Manchester  was  extremely  serious.  In  India  the  depletion  of  ex- 
isting stocks  of  piece  goods  imported  at  comparatively  low  prices 
was  followed  by  a  steady  advance  in  market  rates ;  this  was  aggra- 
vated in  the  second  quarter  of  the  vear  under  review  by  the  entry 
into  the  trade  of  a  large  number  oi  speculators.  Prices,  especially 
up-country  where  railway  transport  difficulties  had  to  be  raced  as 
well  as  the  Calcutta  market  advance,  rose  to  a  point  which  occasioned 
considerable  popular  discontent,  and  by  August  and  September 
necessitated  the  intervention  of  the  Government. 

Dealers  Licensed  by  Oovernment. 

In  Bengal  a  notification  was  issued  empowering  the  local  govern- 
ment to  license  dealers  in  piece  goods  to  eliminate  undue  speculation. 
In  Bihar  and  Orissa  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
undertake  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  piece  goods,  and  for 
India  generally,  legisIatiA^e  action  was  taken  to  regulate  the  price  of 
cloth  manufacturea  in  this  country,  and  in  particular  to  establish  the 
manufacture  of  a  standard  cloth  under  the  Cotton  Cloth  Act,  Vhich 
was  finally  put  into  operation  at  the  end  of  January.  The  armistice 
was  followed  by  something  like  a  panic  in  the  Calcutta  market,  and 
rates  fell  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  a  very  low  point.  The  Bombay 
market  also  fell  in  sympathy,  and  consequently  orders  for  standard 
cloth  were  discontinued  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  year.  A  result 
of  the  slump  in  the  local  market  was  the  reshipment  of  304,000  yards 
of  piece  goods  to  Japan. 

The  decline  in  piece  goods  to  512,000,000  yards  from  766,000,000 
yards  last  year  has  been  shared  by  ail  kinds,  but  has  been  heaviest 
proportionately  in  the  case  of  white  and  colored  fabrics.  In  gray 
goods  the  shortage  of  148,000,000  yards  from  the  United  Kingdom 
was  partly  set  off  by  a  notable  advance  of  49,000,000  yards  imported 
from  Japan.  White  and  colored  piece  goods  both  fell  to  less  than 
half  the  previous  year's  yardages.  Japan  increased  its  contribution 
of  the  former  by  4,000,000  yards,  but  sent  2,500,000  yards  less 
colored ;  while  Italy  almost,  and  the  Netherlands  quite,  dropped  out. 
Owing  to  rising  prices,  the  decline  of  imports  was  less  marked 
in  values  than  in  quantities,  the  average  value  per  yard  being 
$0.13  as  against  $0.9  in  1917-18  and  $0.5  in  1913-14. 

Twist  and  yarn  showed  a  decided  recovery  in  total  figures,  though 
the  United  Kingdom  sent  less  than  half  as  much  as  last  year.  Japan, 
however,  took  78  per  cent  of  the  trade  as  against  23  per  cent  last 
year.  High  prices  lead  to  a  considerable  drop  in  imports  of  other 
manufactures,  particularly  of  hosiery  from  Japan,  the  value  of 
which  fell  from  $2,335,920  to  $1,362,620. 
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War  AdTertely  Affects  Woolen  Ooodt  Importi. 

The  war  affected  the  woolen  business  more  than  most  industries, 
and  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  importations,  chiefly  noticeable 
in  carpets  and  rugs,  piece  goods,  and  yarn  and  knitting  wool.  There 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  enormous  increase  in  importations  of 
woolen  goods  on  Government  account,  the  value  of  which  rose  from 
$2,011,467  to  $5,288,263.  The  Government  importations  included 
nearly  8,000,000  yards  of  piece  goods  valued  at  $4,996,273.  The 
United  Kingdom  contributed  84  per  cent  of  the  private  trade  and  93 
per  cent  of  the  combined  private  and  Government  imports,  Victoria 
and  Japan  coming  second  and  third,  respectively. 

The  next  table  shows  the  shipments  of  woolen  goods  into  Cal- 
cutta during  1917-18  and  1918-19,  according  to  quantity  and  value : 


Araclos. 


1017-18 


Quantltj.       Value. 


1918-19 


Quantitj.       Valiw. 


Braids pounds 

Carpets  and  rugs do 

Hosiery do 

Piece  goods yards.. 

Shawls number. . 

Yarn  and  knitting  wool pounds.. 

All  other  sorts do.. 


1,009 
124,583 
63,427 
1,154,487 
1,277 
114,926 
50,464 


81,298 
73,323 
145,670 

720,891 

649 

83,379 

24,078 


58,613 
45,617 
628,475 
6,043 
16,074 
15,704 


$43,79d 

130,086 

524,983 

8,110 

3f066 

16,580 


Total. 


1,049,287 


756,586 


Imports  of  Mineral  Oil. 

Imports  of  kerosene  and  other  mineral  oils  into  Calcutta  during 
the  fiscal  years  1917-18  and  1918-19  were  as  follows : 


Products  and  countries  of  origin. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Gallons. 

Value. 

Gallons. 

Value, 

PROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

United  States 

8,320,200 
16^250 
8,574 

11,458,652 
4,218 
2,596 

3,720,284 
18;860 

81,086,627 

5,m 

Borneo 

All  other  countries 

Total 

8,345,114 

1,465,465 

3,738,644 

1,091,718 

Lubricating  all  and  batching  olb: 

United  Kingdom... 

751,436 

7,933,637 

2,719,060 

58,613 

362,716 

2,011,162 

606,366 

13,302 

784,979 

9,929,925 

4,775,738 

75,870 

M7,87S 

3,070,762 

1038^888 

10  381 

United  States 

Borneo 

AU  other  countries 

Total 

11,462,756 

2,993,546 

15,566,812 

4,707,868 

AU  other  kinds 

3,900,388 

309,835 

4,940,160 

518,120 

Total  from  Ibreign  countries 

23,708,257 

4,768,846 

24,245,316 

6,317,690 

FROM  BURMA. 

kerosene 

51, 25a,  537 
4,041,930 
2,485,150 

6,123,355 
1,191,968 
1,222,140 

65,541,108 
4,879,307 
2,856,612 

7,635,613 
1,500,829 
1,426,209 

LnbrlcaUnK  and  batching  oils 

All  other  kinds 

TotaHrom  Burma ,,,, „ 

58,386,617 

8,537,463 

63,277,027 

10,462,661 

Grand  total 

82,094,874 

13,306,309 

87,522,343 

16,780,841 

The  requisitioning  of  oil-carrying  steamers  for  war  purposes  led 
to  a  heavy  reduction  in  imports  of  American  oil,  but  the  deficiency 
was  made  good  by  Burma,  supplies  from  which  were  larger  than  ever 
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before.  Values  were  relatively  high,  especially  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can oil.  The  price  position  was  aggravated  in  many  parts  of  India 
by  the  internal  transport  difficulties,  which  led  to  periods  of  acute 
scarcity  in  various  places.  Stocks  at  Budge  Budge  were  very  low  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 
Higrher  Valnes  for  Hetal  Goods  Imported. 

The  world-wide  shortage  and  costliness  of  metals  are  reflected  in 
the  figures  under  this  head,  for  though  there  has  been  some  recovery 
in  the  volume  of  imports,  from  75,752  tons  last  year  to  107,427  tons 
in  lj918=-19  yet  this  last  figure  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  average 
quantity  imported  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1915-16.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  total  value  was  actually  m  excess  of  the  average 
total  value  for  the  same  five  years  by  $6,196,677  or  29  per  cent  and 
nearly  double  the  value  for  1917-18. 

The  table  following  shows  the  imports  of  metals  and  metal  manu- 
factures, etc.,  into  Calcutta  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-18  and 
1918-19: 


Kctals  and  metal  goods. 


Brass,  wrought 

Copper,  un  wrought 

Copper,  wrought  (including  old) 

Ircb,  unwrought 

Iron  or  steel,  wrought: 

Bars,  rods,  and  angles  of  all  sorts. 

Beams,  pillars,  etc 

Bolts  and  nuts 

Hoops 

Nails,  screws,  and  rivets 

Pipes  and  tubes 

Rice  bowls 

Sheets  and  plates— 

Galvanized 

Tinned, 

Other 

other 

Lead: 

Sheets  for  tea  chests 

Other 

Quicksilver 

ma. 


Zinc  or  spelter... 
German  sUver..., 
All  other  metals.. 


Total. 


1917-18 


Tons. 


578 
749 
476 
101 

13,385 

571 

672 

5,906 

3,722 

5,634 

315 

1,507 
14,561 
12,531 

7,621 

2,827 

263 

I  81,078 

794 

2,316 

7 

1,180 


Value. 


1372,125 

452,260 

414,301 

3,569 

1,700,031 
55,804 
152, 159 
880,511 
736,463 
1,031,374 
32,119 

220,290 
2,447,849 
2,338,841 
1,674,075 

655,030 
77,215 
127, 178 
858,127 
662,493 
5,515 
405,914 


15,303,243 


1918-19 


Tons. 


440 

947 

505 

2 

31,526 

773 

1,486 

12,063 

6,302 

6,065 

215 

1,094 
13,809 
12,015 

8,162 

3,886 

782 

0  68,178 

1,060 

4,093 

2,201 


Value. 


1352,334 

579,438 

428,576 

324 

7,316,621 

113,227 

520,715 

2,256,758 

1,786,65* 

1,331,475 

23,035 

276,417 
2,378,096 
2,961,103 
2,247,674 

909,389 

205,042 

119,067 

1,360,350 

1,272,428 

649 

1,140,786 


27,580,155 


•  Pounds. 

This  market  had  a  checkered  history  during  the  year.  High- 
priced  goods  were  imported,  partly  to  meet  actual  demand  and  partly 
as  a  speculation.  The  speculators  misjudged  their  market,  and  were 
already  holding  stocks  which  were  unsalable  except  at  a  loss  when 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  sent  the  whole  market  to  pieces.  Local 
.wholesale  values  which  had  risen  by  20  or  30  per  cent  between  April 
and  September  fell  heavily  and  continuously  after  that  date,  till 
by  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  in  some  cases  less  than  half  the 
^ptember  quotations.  Steel  angle,  for  example,  after  rising  from 
$194  to  $260  per  ton  fell  in  November  to  $211,  in  December  to  $142 
and  by  March  to  $114  per  ton.  Of  the  total  imports  of  wrought 
iron  and  ^el  the  United  Kingdom  contributed  32  per  cent,  the 
United  States  53  per  cent,  and  Japan  12  per  cent;  by  value,  the 
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United  Kingdom's  percentage  was  lower  because  most  of  the  im- 
ports from  that  country  were  supplied  under  priority  at  controlled 
rates. 

Other  metals  also  show  increased  imports,  with  the  exception  of 
quicksilver  and  wrought  brass;  but  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
unwrought  brass,  copper,  and  zinc,  local  manufacture  of  wrought 
goods  having  been  begun  on  an  industrial  scale  during  the  year. 

Large  Consignments  of  Eeflned  Sugar. 

Imports  of  sugar  into  Calcutta  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-18  and 
1918-19  are  indicated  below : 


1917-18 

1918-19 

Hundred- 
wei^t. 

Value. 

Hundred- 
wtiight. 

Value. 

BBFINBD  SUQAB. 
TlnitAd  TTinmloTQ -,.,-,,,.-r rr-- ■, ^ 

37 

14,«2.-| 

4,592,383 

128 

20,276 

3,934 

1648 

89,808 

22,307,712 

1,296 

110,147 

25,956 

5 

128,646 
5,040,247 

Mauritius 

1639.458 

22,837,6U 

China    

Japan 

276 
2,647 

4,218 
24,657 

Allother countrips  ,rrr ,,.^.,-^ 

Total 

4,631,688 

22,541,029 

5,177,821 

23,505,844 

UKRETINED  SUOAB. 

Java 

8 
99 

All  other  countries    

325 

Total 

107 

825 

^ 

UOLASSES. 

Maoriiios 

11,310 

729,216 

4,352 

9,084 
090,718 
50,552 

Java 

372,873 

664,369 

All  other  countries 

Total 

744,878 

750,354 

372,873 

664,309 

Grand  total 

5,376,673  i  23.292.308 

5,550,694  1    24.170-213 

Imports  of  refined  sugar  showed  an  increase  of  27,000  tons  over 
last  year's  figures,  this  increase  being  confined  to  sugar  imported 
from  Java  and  Mauritius.  Supplies  from  Java  being  plentiful, 
imports  from  Japan  practically  ceased  and  China  and  Egypt  con- 
tributed none  at  all.  In  addition  to  the  above  increase  in  imports, 
the  port  commissioners'  returns  show  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
stocks  on  their  premises  were  less  by  15,000  tons  than  at  the  begin- 
ning. Owing  to  shipping  difficulties,  large  quantities  of  sugar  were 
railed  from  tiiis  port  to  western  India. 

The  imports  from  Java  rose  from  4,592,388  hundredweight  in 
1917-18  to  5,046,247  hundredweight  in  1918-19.  This  increase  was 
due  to  favorable  prices  ruling  in  Java,  where  there  were  large  re- 
serves held  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  also  to  an  improved 
freight  position.  The  largest  imports  arrived  in  December  and 
February  (each  contributing  one-seventh  of  the  year's  total) ;  de- 
mand fell  off  heavily  towarcf  the  close  of  the  year,  owing  to  a  sharp 
rise  in  values  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  the  consequent  competition  of  European  buying  markets.  The 
average  market  price  of  Java  refined  sugar  was  $4.53  per  hundred- 
weight and  of  Mauritius  sugar  $4.97  against  the  previous  year's  prices 
of  $4.86  and  $5.85  per  hundredweight,  respectively. 

There  were  no  imports  of  unrefined  sugar,  and  shipments  of  mo- 
lasses dropped  from  744,878  hundredweight  to  372,873  hundred- 
weight. 
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Xeading  Articles  Exported. 

The  aggregate  values  of  the  exports  from  Calcutta  during  1918-19 
show  an  increase  that  is  not  really  justified  when  one  considers  the 
actual  quantities  involved ;  for  here,  as  in  the  case  of  imports,  quan- 
tities remained  the  same  or  decreased  while  values  rose  sharply.  Ex- 
ports for  the  two  fiscal  years,  according  to  articles,  are  given  below : 


Articles. 


1917-18 


1918-19 


Articles. 


1917-18 


191^19 


Jute  manufactures 

Tea 

Jute,  raw , 

Hides  and  skins,  raw — 

Seeds 

Groin,  pulse,  and  flour. . . 

Opium 

Lac 

Oils 

Metals  and  ores 

Mica 

Saltpeter 

Indigo 

Cotton,  raw 

Hemp,  raw 

Articles  (not  specified) 
exported  by  post 

Dyeuig  and  tanning  sub- 
stances other  than  in- 
digo  

Tobacco 

Manures 

Provisions  and  oilman's 
stores 

Chemicals,  excluding 
saltpeter 

Drugs  and  medicines — 

Cdd,  coke,  and  patent 
fuel 

Bristles 

Bilk,  raw 


1138,486,848 

42,626,174 

20,259,973 

11,291,274 

3,146,369 

6,234,323 

7,811,493 

12,151,330 

1,876,677 

2,494,107 

2,538,039 

2,096,544 

3,075,909 

2,691,939 

811,292 

863,277 


833,670 
200,826 

753,  ns 

749,495 

516,248 
335,081 

763,074 
166.932 
322,167 


$170,311,766 
*°  ^50,0.% 
28,633 
08,339 
36,162 
13,738 
51,761 
33,413 
71,518 
27,016 
90,845 
70,569 
08,898 
17,620 
38,817 

1,152,136 


1,038.380 
806; 107 
881,276 

680,902 

607,082 
521,200 

601.512 
440,091 
366,951 


Woolen  manuiiactures. . . 

Oilcakes...: 

Cotton  twist  and  jram. . . 

Apparel  (excluding  ho- 
siery, boots,  and  shoes). 

Spices 

Ck)rdage  and  rope 

Wax  of  all  kinds  other 
than  paraflin  (exclud- 
ing candles) 

Tea  waste  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cafleln 

Animals,  li  ving 

Fodder  and  bran 

Horns 

Leather 

Cotton  manufactures. . . . 

Silk  manufactures 

Wood  and  timber 

Rubber,  raw 

Wool, raw 

All  other  articles 

Total  Indian  mer- 
chandise  

Total  foreign  mer- 
chandise reex- 
ported  

Total  exports. . 


S220,741 
627,517 
886,462 

19h014 
232,909 
257,554 


125,454 

619,867 

150,154 

156,626 

85,834 

18,381 

121,332 

17,553 

15,407 

2,024 

716 

635,653 


1360,685 
359,868 
282,88& 

227,357 
216,705 
211,122 


135,063 

128,322 
120,753 
101,601 
64,460 
54.209 
54,185 
22,409 
21,690 
1,864 
292 
798,151 


267,252,083 
1,031,948 


329,806,412 
2,292,957 


268,283,981 


332,099,360 


» 


Eednced  Shipments  of  Coal. 

Exports  of  coal  during  1918-19  show  a  decline  of  255,661  tons  in 
quantity  and  $457,843  m  value,  as  compared  with  1917-18;  the 
trade  is  given  in  detail  in  the  following  table : 


Countries  of  destination. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Ceylon 

153,131 
68,595 
8,474 
13,776 
6,000 
4,527 

1445,772 
203,420 
27,902 
44,447 
22,385 
19, 148 

84,001 
43,072 
8,771 

Straits  Settlements 

136,911 
35,688 

finmatra . -  -  - - x - .  - . 

Kast  A friran  ports 

Australia 

All  other  countries  -r...r.-r.'.r..^.-.............-..TT-.T - 

7,098 

25  568 

Total 

254,503 

763,074 

142,942 

501,512 

OOASTIMG  TRADR. 

Bombay 

2,497 

186,872 

13,837 

600 

3,018 

8,111 

654,456 

36,012 

1  947 

10,706 

Burma .......T-r-r.-r. .................... .......... 

92,889 
8,433 

292,639 

Kadras 

27,252 

B«ifa]  

Total 

206,824 
430,798 

•  611,232 
1,311,684 

101,322 
401,200 

319.891 

Bqnkw  eoftl ,,,„,,,,.,„^--^.„,-„,.^-.-.-.„-^ 

1,406,744 

Qiand  total 

901,125 

2,685,990 

645,464 

2,228,147 

186"— 2a-53e- 
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The  total  exports  on  private  account  declined  in  quantity  by  28 
per  cent,  but  if  Government  transactions  are  taken  into  account  tnere 
has  actually  been  an  increase  in  exports  on  the  whole,  since  the  supply 
for  Govermnent  officers  of  bunl^er  and  cargo  coal  was  on  a  much 
larger  scale;  complete  figures  are  not  available,  but  by  the  end  of 
November  the  amount  shipped  had  reached  5G7,677  tons,  as  against 
a  total  of  300411  tons  for  the  whole  12  months  of  1917-18.  Never- 
theless, the  combined  exports  were  below  the  level  of  earlier  years, 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  wagons,  intensified  in  the  later  months  by  the 
demands  for  space  to  move  foodstuffs  about  India^  by  the  influenza 
epidemic,  and  by  the  lack  of  material  for  repairs  to  wagons.  The 
great  increase  in  Government  transactions  resuHs  from  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  year  under  review  the  coal  trade  was  subjected  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Coal  Controller;  after  the  armistice  a  gradual 
relaxation  of  this  control  took  place,  culminating  in  the  abolition 
of  the  controller's  appointment  at  the  end  of  April. 

Of  the  private  exports  in  the  foreign  trade  BS,056  tons  only  went 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year ;  the  remainder,  103,886  tons,  was 
shipped  in  the  remaining  five  months.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
th^  foreign  figures  is  the  decline  by  45  per  cent  of  shipments  to 
Ceylon,  which  fell  to  a  level  less  than  any  recorded  for  22  years 
previously. 

Exports  to  the  Straits  Settlements  were  smaller  by  37  per  cent. 
Only  one  cargo  went  to  Sumatra.  Of  the  eight  months'  figures  for 
Government  shipments  quoted  above,  180,972  tons  represented 
bunker  coal,  which  explains  tlie  decrease  in  private  bunkering  figures. 

The  heavy  fall  in  the  coasting  trade  is,  as  far  as  Burma  is  con- 
cerned, more  apparent  than  real^  in  view  of  the  large  quantities  con- 
veyed as  (xovemment  cargo  mentioned  above;  as  in  the  two  preced- 
ing years,  railway  haulage  carried  most* of  the  coal  that  in  former 
years  went  by  sea  to  Madras  and  western  India.  The  total  amount  of 
coal  carried  by  rail  was  7,420,000  tons  as  compared  with  8,070^000 
tons;  31  per  cent  went  to  Bombay,  15  to  the  United  Provinces,  17  to 
the  Punjab,  and  10  to  Madras. 

The  controller's  restrictions  reacted  favorably  on  the  output  of 
better-class  coal,  for  which  the  prices  paid  were  on  a  more  remunera- 
tive basis,  although  private  consumers  often  paid  for  inferior  non- 
requisitioned  coal  prices  in  excess  of  those  paid  for  superior  requisi- 
tioned coal.  Impoi*ts  into  British  India  rose  from  24,789  to  6i,808 
tons,  chiefly  for  Bombay,  the  sources  of  supply  being  Portuguese 
East  Africa  and  Natal. 

Trade  in  Cottom  and  Cotton  Manufactorei* 

The  yield  of  the  Indian  cotton  crop  for  1917-18  was  10  per  cent 
below  that  of  the  previous  year;  that  of  the  year  1918-19  was  8  per 
cent  below  the  1917-18  crop.  The  Bengal  crop»  which  represented 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  outturn,  was  badly  affected 
by  drought.  Consequently  exports  of  raw  cotton  in  the  past  year 
s1m>w  a  considerable  falling  off  and  are  the  lowest  recorded  for 
many  years.  Quantitatively  the  decline  is  87  per  cent  but,  owing  to 
the  higher  prices  ranging,  the  decline  in  value  is  only  13  per  cent. 
Japan  took  60.G  per  cent  of  the  exports,  France  13,  the  United  States 
8,  and  the  United  Kingdom  7  per  cent.    The  average  value  of  cot- 
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ton  shipped  from  CalcntU  rose  in  the  yewr  from  $17.86  to  $34.45  per 
kundrraweight. 

Elsports  of  cotton  and  cotton  manttfactui^e  from  Calcutta  during 
the  fiscal  years  1917-18  and  1918-19  were : 


AxUdcs  ftAd  countries  (^  dMUsation. 

1917-18 

191S-19 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

«Air  eonew. 
United  Kiiwdom  

cm. 

12,450 
42,503 
2,U0 
15,166 
4,463 
3,353 

m 

29»21i* 
4  184 

31,530 
6,002 

1142, 42-5 
863,561 

33.032 
176, 167 
131,640 

6tf.l04 

20,764 
510, 65S 

6S,13l 
540.507 
129, 8J» 

Cvt. 
9,031 

•IftSyW 

TlHiaU. . .   ,  . 

nSr^             :..:.....:; 

S«U          :::::::::      ::::::;:::::: 

V),7« 

317,  M5 

Bnlm . 

'r ^11*,  |ionuli*in ^ ,..•.., 

CIiIm.  treaty  porki. ,.....«..........^. 

22 

57,3T» 

l,4i» 

8,509 
7,641 

321 

^paa ",T* ,..,,,..,........,. 

1,494,796 

Austwlla , 

18, 16S 

UiUt«d  States ,.».. 

194,011 

217,239 

Total..*,,, 

150,650  1    2,691,939 

HW 

3«3I7,««) 

TWIST  A3U>  TXIN. 

Bppt , 

2^,600 

»40,eoo 

a9S,M2 

»n,2K^ 
4,.i67 
»6,4»7 

FwtndS. 

Cfkui,  Honjfconjr , 

120,966 

38,992 

0»bto.  treaty  corts.  . 

Btmtts  SeiUpsicat^ 

40!<,312 
327,450 

195, 1^ 

A}}  oU^er  CM^ntri^ ,  - , ,  - ,  ^ 

7S,S19 

Total , 

3,6»4.142 

£^,462 

755,762 

iSi,Sii 

Exports  of  cotton  twist  and  yam  have  fallen  off  lamentably ;  only 
755,702  pounds  were  shipped,  valued  at  $282,888,  or  a  decrease  of 
7^  per  cent  in  quantity  and  68  per  cent  in  value.  This  is  the  smallest 
total  recorded  since  1881-82.  The  trade  with  China  had  absolutely 
ceased  for  the  time  being',  and  the  big  drop  in  exports  to  Hcmgkong 
is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  Japan  improved  its  shipments 
to  that  port  in  1918  by  over  1,500,000  pounds.  In  the  coasting  trade 
7.000,000  pounds  were  exported,  an  increase  of  22  per  c€«t ;  of  this 
liurma  took  6530,000  pounds  and  IJihar  and  Orissa  ports  453,824 
pounds.  By  rail  and  river  16,113,682  pounds  were  dispatched.  The 
local  cotton  mills  produced  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  than  in  the 
previous  year,  32,500,(X)0  pounds. 

Heavier  Trade  in  Food  Orains  and  Flour. 

The  exports  from  Calcutta  of  food  grains  and  pulses  are  made  up 
from  the  crops  of  two  seasons.  The  two  seasons  represented  by  the 
year  under  re^^ew  were  different  in  char«ieter,  that  of  1917-18  having 
been  good,  while  that  of  1918-19  was,  in  mtany  parts  of  India^  a 
disastrous  failure.  But  the  export  trade  has  been  more  seriously 
affected  by  freight  difficulties  than  by  any  question  of  supplies  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  the  war;  and  the  release  of  more  shipping 
during  1918-19  led  to  an  increase  in  exix>rts  of  65  per  cent  bv 
quantitv  and  67  i>er  cent  by  value,  though  the  total  was  still  much 
below  the  average  of  earlier  years.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  in- 
crease was  practically  confined  to  rice;  as  in  the  previous  year, 
hardly  any  barley  or  maize  was  exported  and  other  cereals  remained 
on  the  same  level.  Pulses,  which  include  lentils,  peas,  and  gram, 
dropped  18  pjer  cent.  Imports  of  food  grains  from  foreign  coun- 
tries were  insignificant,  only  3,399  hundredweight. 
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Shipments  of  food  ^ains  and  flour  almost  doubled  in  cjuantity 
with  a  practically  similar  increase  in  value  in  1918-19.  Exports 
from  Calcutta  during  the  two  years,  1917-18  and  1918-19,  are  stated 
in  the  succeeding  table : 


Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Hundred- 
weight. 

Value. 

Hundred- 
weight. 

Value. 

Rice,  husked: 

Mauritius 

316,926 
212.408 
84,054 
275,037 
406,437 

1600,935 
566,786 
192,889 
679,038 
923,661 

199,785 

255,371 

168,417 

547,920 

1,204,473 

21,991 

88,777. 

305,635 

275,260 

$403,463 
644,824 
428,576 
1,542,032 
8,073,357 
48,341 
182,656 

Natal 

East  Coa^t  of  Africa 

West  Indies 

Cey  1  on 

Arabia 

Bahrein  Islands 

Turlrey,  Asiatic 

730,300 
747,170 

All  other  countries..... 

203,013 

496,707 

Total 

1,426,875 
92 

3,468,516 

3,055,579 
i;649 

7.890.219 

Paddy  (rice  unhusked) 

2;6e5 

Total  rice 

1,426,967 

20,013 

412,941 

1,951 

3,468,516 

44,447 

1,362,944 

31804 

3,057,228 

507,248 

52,522 

861 

9 

6,746 

504,468 

7,892,814 

1,193,590 

192,380 

2,506 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Barley _ 

Maizo 

o^hflr  cereals. . 

6,681 
621,322 

14,937 
1,339,585 

21,088 
1,111,261 

Pulses 

Grand  total 

2,489,875 

6,234,323 

4,129,082 

10,413,738 

Shortage  in  Eice  CroiH— Pricei  Pixed. 

Taking  India  as  a  whole  the  rice  crop  of  1917-18  was  3  per  cent 
greater  than  for  1916-17,  but  in  1918-19  the  outturn  was  reduced 
by  34  per  cent,  the  shortage  being  serious  in  all  the  Provinces  from 
which  Calcutta  draws  the  bulk  of  its  exports,  Bengal,  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  and  Assam.  But  owing  to  the  good  crop  in  the  previous 
vear  stocks  in  Bengal  itself  were  fair,  and  imports  into  Calcutta 
Dy  rail  and  river  improved,  the  figures  for  the  first  11  months  of 
tne  year  showing  a  rise  from  271,844  tons  to  427,194  tons.  Imports 
from  Burma  were  188,000  tons  or  5  per  cent  less  than  in  1917-18; 
they  included  no  paddy. 

Wheat  Exported. 

Trade  in  1918-19  in  wheat  was  mainly  governed  by  the  yield  of 
1917-18,  which  was  satisfactory,  but  exports  were  closely  restricted 
throughout  the  year  by  the  Wheat  Commissioner  for  India.  From 
British  India  only  476,000  tons  were  shipped  as  compared  with 
1,454,000  tons  in  the  previous  year;  of  this  86  per  cent  went  to 
Egypt.  The  apparent  striking  expansion  of  Calcutta's  share  of  the 
trade  is  really  due  to  the  fact  that  wheat  shipped  by  firms  on  Gov- 
ernment account  is  now,  imlike  last  year,  shown  under  private  trade 
and  included  in  the  above  table.  The  quantity  of  wheat  so  shipped 
in  the  year  was  24,953  tons  valued  at  $1,167,960;  it  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  3,972  tons  of  Australian  wheat  were  reexported  to 
France  and  Italy  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Large  imports  from 
Australia  were  arranged  in  the  later  period,  but  aid  not  begin  to 
come  in  till  April,  1919, 
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Inereaie  in  Censiiriimeiitt  of  Hides  and  Skims. 

Hides  and  skins  exported  from  Calcutta  during  1018-19  show 
a  slight  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value  over  1917-18,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  following  table  : 


Hides  and  sktiu. 


1917-18 


Quantity.       Value.       Quantity.       Vahw. 


1&18-19 


Raw  hides- 
United  Kingdom &1^^'''^^^* 


number. 

undrcdweight. 
nomber 

undrcdweight. 
inumber 

United  States fe^.''^"- 


Italy,.. 
France. 


AU  other  countries fc^^.'!'^*^^!: 


Raw  aldns: 

CUtod  KiBgdom &b^.*"«^': 


Cto««« CS'bJ?.""'^"- 


32,444 

309,648 

128, 428 

1,852,736 

1,005 

10,391 

69,001 

962,775 

1,951 

23,610 

l.OW  , 
64,912  . 


$1,373,353 


48,341   { 


Fiance tet?"'"^** 


I^»^tedStal« Cm^"'*^'- 


AIl  other  axmtrles teb^"***^'* 


Cutting?  of  hides  and  skins  (ra'tv) hundredweight. 

D,«edhl*s»d,kl»i {SS^r!?!; 


638  I 

02,200  I 

146,462  ,. 

9,864,675  ^f 

2,138  ! 

238,366  ! 

4,999  I 

43  ;\ 

5,081    / 


83,792 
796,704  i 

i,4a1;44^i}    l'«^'^77 


35,411    \ 
453,504  1/ 
907  |\ 
15,575  I 

11 
1.000  I 
7,344 

577,690  ' 
8,280  ! 

645,553  i 

167,623  1 

111,486,546  I 

ft,  12a  » 

61^,035 

8,199  r 

333  1 
68,099  / 


738,411 
17,519 

zu 

308,23t 

511,875 

',7«2,353 

217,370 
12,977 
44,44S 


Total hundredweight. 


388,118  >  11,291,274  382,990  |    12,708,339 


ft 


Export  restrictions  which  were  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
year  were  unchanged  until  September  13,  1918,  when  cowhides  were 
more  strictly  controlled,  though  "  committee  "  firms  were  permitted 
to  ship  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  War  Office  account.  On  January 
20,  1919,  the  export  of  raw  and  tanned  goatskins,  raw  buffalo  hides, 
and  finished  leather  was  permitted  to  all  countries  except  those  which 
lie  under  a  general  embarjjo.  "  Committee  "  firms  were  about  this 
time  granted  licenses  for  snipment  of  raw  cowhides,  but  a  general 
concession  in  respect  of  this  class  of  hides  was  not  made  till  alter  the 
close  of  the  year.  Despite  these  relaxations  in  the  later  months,  the 
whole  year's  figures  improved  by  only  1  per  cent  in  quantity  and  12 
per  cent  in  value.  Raw  hides  show  an  actual  decrease  of  almost 
500,000  in  number  and  $1,C53,008  in  value,  and  that  despite  the  fact 
that  shipments  by  firms  of  raw  cowhides  valued  at  $1,297,733  on 
Government  account  are  included  in  the  table,  whereas  corresponding 
items  were  not  included  in  last  year's  accounts  as  private  trade.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  an  expansion  in  the  figures  for  raw  skins 
of  2G  per  cent  in  quantity  and  52  per  cent  in  value ;  in  fact,  the  num- 
ber of  skins  is  greater  not  only  than  in  eitlier  of  the  two  previous 
years  but  also  than  the  average  quinquennial  period  given  above, 
though  by  the  latter  standard  the  weight  showed  a  contraction.  Ot 
the  raw  hides,  Italy  took  43  per  cent,  the  United  Kingdom  3G  per 
cent,  and  the  United  States  19  per  cent.  Of  the  raw  skins  the  United 
States  took  87  per  cent,  shipments  during  the  later  months  being 
conspicuously  large  owinff  to  the  removal  of  import  restrictions  in 
that  country.    Dressed  hides  and  skins  are  not  of  great  account  in 
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Calcutta's  export  trade,  but  still  they  rose  in  value  to  $44,448,  a  figure 
never  before  attained.     They  consisted  mainly  of  skins,  the  cliief 
destinations  being  the  United  States  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
lower  Prloei  for  Calcutta  Indigo. 

In  general  prices  for  Calcutta  indigo  ruled  on  a  lower  basis  in 
1918-19  but  with  a  rising  tendency  as  the  year  closed.  Prices  aver- 
aged $97.98  per  Indian  maund  (1  maund=82f  pounds)  compared 
with  $121.98  per  maund  in  1917-18.  Exports  show  a  decline  in 
quantity  and  a  larger  proportional  decrease  in  value,  as  the  following 
table  indicates: 


Countries  of  destinaUon. 


1917-18 


Hundred- 
weight. 


Value. 


1918-10 


Hundred' 
weight. 


Value. 


United  Kingdom , 

Egypt 

Vnlted  States - , 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Janan , 

All  other  countries (., 


4,252 

618 

12,690 


1009,062 

90,192 

1,928,757 


670 


74,295 
73,603 


4,049 
336 

7,154 
86 

6,131 
284 


1720,243 
47,367 

765,330 
12,004 

819,843 
44,103 


Total. 


18,519 


8,075,909 


18,040 


2,408,898 


On  the  whole  the  year  was  not  favorable  to  planters,  owing  chiefly 
to  a  deficiency  of  moisture.  The  area  planted  with  indigo  in  the  past 
season  was  58  per  cent  less,  the  dye  output  as  a  result  falling  by  60 

Ser  cent ;  the  Madras  yield  was  less  by  33  per  cent,  that  of  Bihar  and 
Irissa  by  39  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  United  Provinces  by  78  per 
cent.  From  feengal,  exports  were  less  by  3  per  cent,  but  owing  to 
lower  prices  the  total  value  receded  by  21  per  cent.  Japan  took  a 
much  increased  share,  advancing  to  second  place  in  the  list,  but 
smaller  shipments  went  to  the  other  two  important  destinations,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  At  the  local  auctions  the 
highest  price  for  Bihar  indigo  was  $185.74  in  March,  1919,  and  the 
lowest  $41.36  per  maund  in  October,  1918.  Imports  of  indigo  seed 
fell  from  360  to  271  hundredweight  (all  from  Java).  The  cess  on 
indigo  realized  $8,183. 

Flactnatloni  in  Jnte  Trade, 

During  the  year  under  review,  the  salient  characteristics  of  the 

i'ute  trade,  which  represented  62  per  cent  of  Calcutta's  whole  export- 
business,  were  a  defective  crop  with  a  great  scarcity  of  good  quality 
jute,  the  stoppage  of  war  bag  work,  and  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  exports.  It  was  not,  however,  till  near  the  close  of  the  year  that 
the  export  of  raw  jute  was  permitted  freely  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  it  remained  restricted  to  license  holders  alone  in  the  case  of 
Spain  and  of  the  blockaded  countries.  Jute  manufactures  were 
licensed  readily  throughout  the  year,  and  this  item  was  removed 
altogether  from  the  prohibited  list  on  January  11,  1919,  with  the 
exception  of  nitrate  bags,  which  were  removed  from  the  list  before 
the  end  of  March.  On  tne  whole  the  year  was  one  of  imexampled 
prosperity,  despite  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  un« 
settled  conditions  of  business  in  the  later  months.  The  total  quanti« 
ties  exported  were  greater  than  in  the  previous  year  by  6  per  cent 
and  the  values  by  31  per  cent.    Raw  jute  showed  an  improvement  of 
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38  per  cent  in  number  of  bales  and  of  89  per  cent  in  value ;  on  the 
other  hand  bags  and  cloth  were  less  by  16  per  cent  in  quantity,  though 
owin^  to  hi^er  prices  the  aggregate  value  rose  by  22  per  cent.  Bags 
and  cloth  for  the  use  of  the  British  Grovemment  are  included  in  the 
appended  table  and  represent  13  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of 
manufactured  goods;  in  1917-18  the  corresponding  figure  was  17 
per  cent.  Other  manufactures  of  jute  consisting  chiefly  of  rope, 
twine  and  twist,  and  yarn  show  an  astonishing  advance  in  total  value, 
though  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  rise  of  prices.  During  1918-19 
$259,547  was  paid  to  the  Calcutta  Improvement  Trust  from  the  jute 
cess  collections  as  compared  with  $240,080  in  1917-18. 

Exports  of  raw  jute  and  jute  manufactures  from  Calcutta  during 
1917-18  and  1918-19  were: 


IVoducts  flmd  eountiies  of  destioatkin. 


1917-18 


Quantity. 


Value. 


IOlS-19 


Quantity. 


Valua. 


SAW  JUTS. 

XTsitod  KtncdooEL 

Ftaooa 

Italy 

Bpatai 

Japan 

Uaitwl  States 

Braril 

Ail  ociier  countries 

Ty)tal 

GXJTSrm  BAGS. 

TJnftad  IQufdom 

Ruaria 

Franco 

ERPt 

Cape  Colony 

Ni&U 

Hauritios. 

Poftofuase  East  AlHca 

Chile  and  Peru 

All  olher  Sooth  America. . . 

Cuba. 

W«sl  Indies 

United  States 

Canada 

An  othw  N  orth  America . . . 

Straits  Settlements 

Japan 

Qdna,  Hongkong 

China,  treaty  ports 

Jata 

Cochin  Cbi&a. 

Sttm 

»  Australasia 
Sandwich  Islands 
AU  other  countries 

Total 

OUNNY  CLOTH. 

United  Kingdom 

gggia 

France. ......  a ............ . 

United  SUtes 

Canada 

^  Amntina. 

«  AlTothcr  South  America . . . 

I  ^^    China,  Hoi«lraiig 

I  China,  treaty  ports 

Aostralasia 

All  other  countries 

Totai 


Toru. 
«0,91R 
24,853 
24, 7W 
38,144 

7,743 
W,17l 
18,557 

4,072 


271,250 


74, 
23, 


'►58 

too 

100 

m 
eo 

00 
fOO 
00 
150 

oo 

140 
iOO 

KM 

100 

170 

iOO 

100 

iOO 

,oOO 

€04,780 

409,900 

396,180 

680,  SCO 

949,717 


755,614,145 


103,432,500 

2,23.^000 

91,576,500 

797,144,995 

61,952,900 

75,353,520 

5,225,900 

97,600 

4,019,000 

29,108,073 

26,112,707 


1,196,260,705 


14,641,668 
2,172,405 
3,012,136 
2,641,861 

534,017 
6,615,195 
1,313,955 

328,736 


Tom. 
201,020 
42,963 
96,616 
13,086 
6,672 
61,140 
19,007 
4,483 


20,250,978 


875,896 


10,774,755 


AVm5«r. 
135,058,200 


176 

m 

226 
142 

m 

)67 
»1 

m 

163 

m 

m 

»3 

ns 

M6 
122 
398 
183 
r44 
761 
134 
M8 


6 
82 

£ 
11 

2 

i 
5C 

i 
17 

a 

4C 


1( 
( 

2! 

i 
71 


"KK) 
.60 
00 
!00 

m 

IOO 
^20 
!00 
75 
!00 
30 


63,207,828 


580,946,425 


4,927,493 

122,311 

4,748,407 

51,581,980 

4,020,462 

6,054,671 

353,308 

6,812 

277,716 

2,007,270 

2,169,501 


Ynr€». 
123,232,000 


75,746,000 

639,582,085 

69,367,600 

135,168,000 

15,282,590 

44,000 

5,705,160 

96,734,500 

21,771,728 


75,879,020 


1,103,633,663 


918,9^,956 
5,086,446 
3,963,817 
1,876,672 

548,616 
6,162,936 
2,590,924 

536,706 


88,428,633 


5»  021,  579 


873,814 
5,565,330 
2,005,647 
3,097,040 

472,375 

384,453 
6,624,280 

890,654 
8,863,027 

860,398 
7,158,297 


209,903 
1,315,577 
2,948,775 
1,236,090 

813,679 
4,712,895 
8,230,707 
1,164,716 
14,829,199 

907,440 
4,863,662 


73,057,602 


6,238,853 


4,234,828 

63,997,395 
6,217,440 
8,767,810 
1,230,576 
6,191 
654,058 
2,607,471 
3,300,542 


97,254,104 
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Haw  Jute  Season  TTnfaYorable — Frices. 

The  raw  jute  season  was  unfavorable.  The  preliminary  forecast 
issued  on  July  8  indicated  a  decrease  in  the  area  sown  by  9  per  cent 
to  2,500,000  acres.  Later  in  tlie  same  month  much  damage  was  done 
by  flood,  and  the  final  forecast  gave  the  total  outturn  as  7,000,000 
bales,  or  nearly  2,000,000  bales  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  season. 
Moreover,  of  this  reduced  yield  an  unprecedentedly  large  percentage 
consisted  of  the  poorer  qualities,  so  that  good  grades  have  been 
scarce.  Bengal  produced  91  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop.  The  yield 
of  Bihar  and  Orissa  dropped  to  403,938  bales,  due  chiefly  to  re- 
stricted sowings  on  account  of  poor  prices  obtained  in  1917.  Im- 
ports into  Calcutta  and  the  mill  stations  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  jute  season  were  G,710,000  bales,  or  slightly  less  (7  per  cent)  than 
in  the  previous  season.  The  mill  consumption  for  the  year  was  esti- 
mated at  5,820^000  bales  as  against  5,300,000  in  1917-18.  Stocks  out- 
side the  mills  in  Calcutta  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  700,000  bales 
or  150,000  bales  less  than  last  year. 

As  the  prospects  of  the  season  were  seen  to  be  less  favorable,  prices 
rose  and  were  on  a  high  level  in  the  later  months  of  the  year.  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  following  the  prices  of  first  marks,  owing  to  the 
great  scarcity  of  good  quality  jute  and  the  fact  that  much  of  the  time 
substitute  prices  only  have  been  quoted.  Taking  the  price  of  substi- 
tutes, therefore,  we  find  that  as  the  year  opened  the  quotation  was 
$13.14  per  bale ;  it  remained  thereabouts  until  July,  when  the  prelimi- 
nary forecast,  indicating  an  unexpectedly  large  reduction  in  area 
sown,  sent  it  up  to  $15.57 ;  in  August  $21.09  was  quoted,  and  in  Sep- 
tember $24.49.  The  latter  price  was  more  or  less  steadily  maintained 
until  early  March,  when  a  setback  to'^  $21.09  was  recorded,  the  closing 
price  for  the  year  being  $22.00  per  bale. 
Heavier  Oovernment  Shipments — Smaller  Exports  of  Ounny  Bags. 

The  marked  expansion  in  shipments  from  Calcutta  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  partly  due  to  the  greater  re(}uirements  of  Government, 
exports  on  that  account,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  above  table, 
rismg  from  248,819  bales  to  501,485  bales.  For  the  rest,  permission 
to  import  was  confined  to  spinners  authorized  by  the  War  Office  until 
the  end  of  January,  when  the  restriction  was  relaxed. 

Shipments  of  gunny  bags  and  cloth,  on  Government  as  well  as 
private  account,  were  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  the  previous  year, 
though  the  high  prices  prevailing  made  the  total  of  values  higher 
by  $31,824,918  and  more  than  double  the  pre-war  average. 

The  War  Office  shipments  were  made  up  of  221,000,000  bags  and 
269,000,000  yards  of  cloth,  as  compared  with  the  1917-18  totals  of 
391,000,000  bags  and  205,000,000  yards  of  cloth.  At  one  time,  orders 
for  bags  were  converted  into  orders  for  cloth,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
which  mills  had  in  sewing  up  the  bags  quickly  enough,  and  this  fact 
accounts  for  the  increase  in  yardage.  If  the  War  Office  shipments 
are  deducted,  we  find  that  the  remaining  exports  of  gimny  bags 
amounted  to  359,000,000  in  number,  with  a  value  of  $635,889,  whuo 
833,000,000  yards  of  cloth  were  shipped,  with  a  value  of  $828,928. 

The  year  opened  with  lO^-ounce  hessians  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$18.50  per  piece.  Quotations  fell  away  till  May  when  large  Gov- 
ernment orders  brought  them  back  to  $12.81  and  the  same  cause  in 
July  sent  them  up  to  $16.22.    After  this  a  decline  set  in  and  by  the 
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end  of  September,  $10.22  was  accepted.  The  armistice  led  to  a 
further  slump  and  the  closing  price  for  December  was  $6.85,  while 
at  the  end  of  March  the  "near"  quotation  was  $5.03.  In  heavy 
goods  the  movements  of  prices  were  less  pronounced  than  in  the  light 
fabrics  market,  and  at  no  time  in  the  year  was  production  in  excess 
of  demand. 
Looal  Hills  Work  at  Fnll  Preisure. 

Assured  of  a  steady  outlet  for  a  substantial  part  of  their  pro- 
duction in  the  large  orders  for  bags  and  cloth  placed  by  the  British 
Government  and  for  the  rest  besieged  by  foreign  buyers  eager  to  take 
a  share  of  their  surplus  output,  virtually  immune  for  the  time 
being  from  the  competition  oi  Dundee  in  those  markets,  the  mills 
worked  at  full  pressure  so  long  as  the  war  continued.  The  total 
profits  of  the  industry  in  1918  were  $39,872,857,  compared  with 
$13,723,530  in  1917  and  $21,055,723  in  1916.  These  figures  may  be 
contrasted  with  those  recorded  for  1913  and  1914  ($8,694,813  and 
$3,309,220,  respectively.) 

The  end  of  the  war  and  the  conseauent  rapid  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  Government  work  led  to  a  changed  state  of  affairs.  Full 
time  ceased  on  November  9;  from  then  to  November  22  the  mills 
worked  five  days  per  week;  from  November  25  to  January  18  only 
four  days  per  week,  when  they  reverted  to  the  five-day  week.  Im- 
mediately after  the  end  of  the  year  under  review,  a  four-day  ar- 
rangement again  came  into  effect.  Machinery  was  expensive  and 
hard  to  obtain,  so  that  there  was  little  expansion  in  productive 
capacity,  the  number  of  looms  in  the  district  on  January  1,  1919 
(39,473),  being  only  greater  by  72  than  on  the  corresponding  date  of 
tJie  previous  year. 
Trade  in  Lao  and  Oil  Seeds. 

Exports  of  lac  from  Calcutta  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-18 
and  1918-19  were  as  follows: 


Lac  and  coantries  of  destinatian. 


1917-18 


Hiindrod- 
weight. 


Value. 


1918-19 


Hundred- 
weight. 


Value. 


Button  and  shell: 

United  Kingdom... 

France 

Japan 

United  States 

AU  other  countries . 
other  kinds. 


67,547 
3,448 
13,409 
204,888 
10,631 
29,985 


12,104,509 
147,293 
572,625 
8,413,854 
446,096 
466,863 


67,163 
7,520 
18,165 
99,296 
27,204 
12,143 


$2,448,498 

317,945 

876,619 

4,133,930 

1,178,666 

277,755 


Total. 


319,908 


12,151,330 


231,491 


9,233,413 


^  During  the  greater  portion  of  1918-19  the  system  of  control  under 

which  shippers  guaranteed  to  supply  a  percentage  of  lac  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  fixed  price  continued  in  force,  but  on  December  3  this 
condition  to  the  issue  of  licenses  was  withdrawn  and  on  January  11, 
1919,  the  prohibition  was  removed  altogether.  Shipments  were 
smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1901-2,  the  quantity  showing  a  fall 

^    of  27  per  cent  as  against  1917-18,  and  the  value  of  24  per  cent. 

^  As  usual,  button  lac  and  shellac  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  trade, 
absorbing  96  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom  took  31  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports  with  an  increase  of  13^71  hundredweight;  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  decreased  by  50  per  cent,  but  those  to 
Japan  and  France  improved  by  53  and  115  per  cent,  respectively.    Un- , 
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der  "All  Other  Countries  "  the  Philippines  took  11,457  hundredweight 
for  the  United  States  Navy;  Canada  2,724,  and  Australasia  2,137 
hundredweight.  Shortage  of  transport  facilities  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts  has  interfered  with  a  larger  trade  from  Cal- 
cutta, coupled  with  a  smaller  Bysacki  crop  in  1918.  Prices  of  T.  N. 
quality  stood  locally  in  April,  1918,  at  $31.47,  but  by  June  buyers 
were  offering  $29.20;  values  then  fluctuated  between  $29.20  and 
$31.47,  going  in  early  August  to  $32.44.  From  September  $30.82  to 
$32.44  ruled  till  the  end  of  1918.  With  the  new  year  prices  sagged, 
falling  to  $25.95  in  February,  and  $23.68  in  March.  In  London  for 
the  same  quality  the  year  opened  at  $109.49  per  hundredweight;  by 
September  this  had  fallen  to  $82.73  and  the  closing  quotation  for 
1918  was  $77.86;  the  price  fell  in  January  to  $63.26  and  in  March 
to  $55.96-$60.83,  with  $46.23  for  March  to  April.  The  principal 
cause  of  the  fall  in  rates  is  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  muni- 
tion work  as  a  result  of  the  armistice,  the  authorities  being  found 
with  large  accumulated  stocks  on  their  hands.  Reduced  freights  and 
insurance  charges  also  affected  the  London  market. 

During  1918--19  exports  of  linseed  showed  an  enormous  increase, 
although  shipments  of  rape  and  other  kinds  of  seed  fell  off  in  quan- 
tity and  value.  The  large  increase  in  total  values  is  not  altogether 
due  to  the  heavier  amounts  of  seeds  shipped,  as  the  price  of  this 
commodity  increased  tremendously.  Expoiis  for  1917-18  and 
1918-19  were : 


Products  anl  countries  of  destination. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Linseed:                       oilseeds. 

United  Kingdom 

Hundred' 

weight. 

85.573 

317,331 

148,324 

$227,752 
702,398 
426,954 

Hundred' 
weight. 
1,813,960 
373,849 
90,015 
170.978 
56,696 

$6,777,088 

1,009,961 

370,178 

684,879 

146,644 

Australia 

France         

United  States                                  

All  other  countries 

21,467 

49,314 

Total 

572,695 

1,406,418 

2,505,498 

9,048,770 

Rape: 

France .'... 

28,000 

158,312 

229 

65,860 

464,588 

973 

Japan 

317,019 
43 

834,119 

All  other  countries 

Total 

317,062 

834,119 

186,541 

531,421 

Castor: 

United  Kingdom 

64,743 
25,673 

300,750 
103,170 

Australia 

12,019 
15.972 
24,369 

35,039 
42,501 
64,237 

Russia 

All  other  countries 

Total  

52,360 

141, 7n 

90,316 

403,920 

Another 

177,909 

588,198 

69,710 

282,257 

Total  oilseeds,  nonessential 

1.120,066 

2,970,512 

2,852,065 

10,266,368 

VEGETABLE  OILS. 

Castor     

QalJons. 
831,502 
555,684 
477,298 
121,782 
470,938 
24,328 

618,769 
616,747 
281,284 

74,944 
317,945 

18,493 

QaUont. 
645,818 

1,231,668 
246,625 
111,584 

2,468,998 

54t,72S 

1,550,143 

233,916 

Linseed 

Mustard  or  rape 

Earthnut 

85.975 

Coconut 

1,784,708 

All  other  kinds 

Total 

2,481,532 

1,828,182 

4,704,697 

4,199,465 

Grand  total 

4,798,694 

14,465,833 
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3)eeliii«  in.  Tea  Trade — Opium  Exports. 

Tlie  tea  trade  of  Calcutta  declined  both  in  volume  of  shipments 
and  value  during  1918-19,  although  the  average  price  of  tea  per 
pound  rose  from  15  cents  in  1917-18  to  17  cents  in  1918-19.  Exports 
during  the  two  years  are  stated  in  the  following  table  by  quantity 
and  value : 


€o«xitriesofd«9tiDatioiL 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Pounds. 

Vahie. 

Pounds. 

V^na. 

Cnltwl  Ktegdom 

907. 864, 7W 
8,611,614 

$31,666,342 
1,373,975 

301,816,267 

$38,967,681 

Ttimto ... 

Ot^onan  ¥^T>ln....... 

1,016, 004 
1,694,107 

926  472 
1,861,268 
4,801,224 

630,405 

1,588,458 

80!471 

2,607,567 

7,131,527 

866,235 

176,618 

|rnU)06    

719,654 
19,861,013 
17,464,106 
2,021,287 
S,»2,242 

110, 63S 

2,904,328 

2,615,682 

388,670 

407,032 

274, 146 

Oanada 

142,761 

801,738 

1  224.411 

UalUd  States. 

South  AnMridi    

Chtea 

78,5tt 

Persia     

632.645 

Ovrkm 

1,070 

10,298,046 

8,929,166 

734,380 

324 

1,632,640 

1,320,119 

117,621 

6*813 

iSS :::::::;;::::::::::;:;:::::::::::::::::: 

432! 146 

AtistmlftsfH 

1,068.389 
145, 5U 

An  otter  ootntrifs  . 

T^tal 

279,337,382 

42,636,174 

226,000,380 

l8,480.O86 

During  1918-19  Cochin  China  received  32  per  cent  of  the  opium 
shipped  from  Calcutta.  Total  exports  increased  from  12,328 
hundredweight,  worth  $7,811,493  in  1917-18  to  15,351  hundredweight, 
worth  $10,151,761  in  1918-19.  Exports  according  to  coimtries  ox 
de^ination  are  given  in  the  appended  table  for  the  two  years : 


Couatries  of  dtstlaatioo. 


1017-16 


Ilondred- 
w«ight. 


Valuo. 


1918-19 


Hvodred- 
weight. 


Value. 


Ctitn.%  HooRkrmg. . 
Straits  Settfcments 

Java 

Corhin  Cbina 

Siam 

Japan 

Cwlon 

AU  other  couutries . 

Total 


660 

665 

2,640 

4,473 

2,416 

1,424 

88 

62 


$378,614 

403,919 

1,459,950 

3,052,693 

1,460,274 

953,510 

63,265 

39,368 


799 

223 

3,519 

5,045 

2,567 

2,839 

103 

2SC 


$571,003 

161,568 

1,946.600 

8,728,064 

1,419,396 

2,092,271 

80,135 

152,725 


12,328 


7,811,493 


15,351 


10.151,761 


Export!  InToiced  for  United  States. 

Exports  invoiced  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  from  Cal- 
cutta during  1918  and  1919,  calendar  years,  were  as  follows : 


1918 

1919 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valua. 

tons 

4,930 

$184,585 

Chllron ..  .\ 

4,469 

Cotton 

5ru«8-- 

ammybags 

<?«tmr  cloth .       ,, 

pounds... 

do... 

do... 

..square  yards... 

1,539,242 

12,119,163 

104,743,177 

797,239,222 

238,517 

107,244 

10,750 

249,760 

9,984,689 

16,728,017 

9,675, 249 

6,795,890 

3410,426 

2,927,414 

15,824,233 

85,154,520 

589,619 

10,743,095 

676,657 

131, 757 

772,912 

6,518,678 

6,548,759 

1,926,187 

1,581,536 

3,312,098 

55,708,314 

30,430,819 

750,209,926 

3,434,000 

66,239 

5,400 

330,250 

4,215,034 

24,007,357 

20,776,643 

4,243,721 

838, 8"« 

1,442,700 

5,994,188 

61,595,910 

HldM 

Jote  and  jute  butts 

pieces... 

tons  . 

10,726,238 
9, 448, 425 

Manganese  ore, 

mS^ 

do... 

.......  pounds.. 

244,951 
185,684 

SaltDeier 

Shellac 

do... 

do 

1,382,367 
11,392,165 

Skins 

Tea 

All  other  articles 

pieces... 

pounds... 

24,310,414 
95.5,559 
245,023 

Total 

133,805,793 

128,951,510 
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Declared  exports  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  valued  at  $1,749,- 
292  in  1918  and  $868,118  in  1919;  shipments  invoiced  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  were  worth  $1,505,910  in  1918  and  $789,614  in  1919. 
Exports  to  Porto  Rico  in  1918  consisted  of  gunny  bags  worth  $525,- 
117 ;  no  shipments  were  certified  in  1919.  Returned  American  goodis 
aggregated  $746  in  1918  and  $33,494  in  1919. 

Shipping  Eeturns. 

In  1918-19  the  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  through 
Calcutta  ports  increased  by  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  1917-18, 
but  was  less  by  15  per  cent  than  in  1916-17.  This  improvement  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  had  not  had 
time  to  make  its  effects  felt  before  the  end  of  March,  1919,  but  to 
the  greater  amount  of  tonnage  made  available  bj  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  the  transport  ojf  cargoes  of  national  importance,  British 
shipping  having  been  kept  completely  under  State  control  till  near  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  average  tonnage  per  vessel  advanced  from 
2,767  to  2,857  tons.  Steam  vessels  entering  with  cargo  numbered 
363,  or  86  more  than  in  1917-18,  and  those  clearing  with  cargo  ad- 
vanced from  417  to  448.  As  regards  sailing  vessels  with  cargo  there 
were  two  less  entries  but  one  more  clearance.  The  number  of  vessels 
flying  the  British  flag  (entries  and  clearances  combined)  increased 
in  the  past  year  from  470  to  606  or  by  28  per  cent.  Japanese  vessels 
increased  from  94  to  131;  French,  from  6  to  15;  Danish,  from  12  to 
16;  American,  from  16  to  19;  and  Portuguese,  from  2  to  4.  The 
Chinese  flag  made  its  first  appearance  at  this  port,  4  such  vessels 
that  had  entered  in  the  coasting  trade  having  cleared  for  foreign 
ports.  The  number  of  Italian  vessels  declinea  from  19  to  7,  Dutch 
from  81  to  64,  Norwegian  from  43  to  26,  and  Swedish  from  36  to  26. 
One  steam  vessel  of  241  tons  burden  was  built  and  registered  at 
Calcutta  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipping  statistics  for  1917-18 
and  1918-19: 


Vessels. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

ENTEBED. 

Steamers: 

With  carco 

277 
113 

9 
3 

779,838 
292,371 

1,293 
4,587 

363 
104 

7 
3 

1,019,510 
315,131 

4,327 
4,851 

In  ballast 

Sailiii?  vessels: 

With  car^o 

^ 

Inballast 

i 

Total 

402 

1,078,089 

477 

1,343,819 

CLEARED. 

Steamers: 

With  canro 

417 
19 
10 

1,198,327 
64  629 
5,496 

448 
16 
11 

1,314,629 
7)997 

Inballast 

Sailine  vessels:  With  careo 

TotaL 

446 

1,268,452 

475 

1,375,729 

•     "fc 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 
BURMA. 

By  Conaul  Lawrence  P.  Brisff"*  RanHTOon. 

The  sea-borne  trade  of  Burma  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1919,  amounted  to  $224,202,541,  as  against  $175,189,051  for  the 
year  1917-18  and  $192,B65,656  for  1910-17.  The  total  value  in 
United  States  currency  of  the  import  and  export  trade  in  private 
merchandise  with  foreign  countries,  including  the  British  Empire, 
and  with  the  other.  Provinces  of  India  during  each  of  the  years  (the 
fiscal  j^ear  ended  -March  31  is  used  throughout  this  report  unless 
otherwise  stated)  1917-1919,  according  to  the  Report  on  the  Maritime 
Trade  and  Customs  Administration  of  Burma  for  the  official  year 
1918-19,  was  as  follows : 


Items. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Porelen: 

Exports 

$63,385,7S3 
38,466,273 

$67,307,684 
31,957,193 

$81,018,7a5 
34,357,657 

Import?       .     ....••. ...              ....  .  . 

\                Total 

101,852,056 

99,264,877 

115,376,442 

1                 ^^^ 

^       India: 

Export'? 

59,703,366 
31,310,234 

44,701,290 
31,219,884 

60,653,485 

Imports 

48,172,614 

Total  

91,013,600 

75,924,174 

108,826,099 

Totel  trade: 

Exports 

123,089,149 
69,776,507 

112,011,974 
63,177,077 

141,672,270 

Imports  .   .     . . .  

82,530,271 

A^           Grand  total 

192,865,660   175.183.051 

224,202,541 

^ 

'       ' 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  Government  stores  which  were 
as  follows:  Exports— 1916-17,  $598,039;  1917-18,  $1,371,963;  and 
1918-19,  $1,266^527;  and  imports— $1,485,997,  $2,929,594,  and  $3,- 
236,917,  respectively,  for  the  same  years.    Neither  is  coastwide  trade 
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with  other  ports  of  Burma,  which  amounted  to  $10,770,598,  $10,- 
716,696,  and  $12,252,016,  respectively,  during  the  same  periods  in- 
chided.  Most  of  the  trade  in  Government  stores  which  was  with 
India. 

The  increase  in  value  of  both  exports  and  imports  was  due  chiefly 
to  higher  prices,  the  aggregate  trade  being  less  in  volume  than 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  total  (quantity  of  exported  goods 
was  j)robably  slightly  greater  than  during  the  preceding  year,  but 
the  quantity  of  imports  was  much  smaller.  The  outstanding  features 
of  the  year's  trade  were  (1)  the  large  purchases  of  rice  and  beans 
made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  wheat  supplies;  (2)  the  in- 
troduction of  a  food  control  in  India,  which  restricted  the  ex- 
portation and  fixed  the  price  of  Burma  rice;  (3)  the  anomalous 
position  of  the  piece-goods  market,  due  to  local  oversupply  and  high 
prices  elsewhere,  in  which  local  stocks  were  selling  at  a  lower  price 
than  their  replacement  value;  (4)  the  increased  export  of  mineral 
oils,  particularly  petrol  to  India,  and  of  tobacco,  cotton,  hides,  and 
rubber;  and  (5)  the  great  increase  of  trade  witn  Japan.  Most  of 
the  war  restrictions  on  imports  and  exports  y^rere  removed  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice. 

Comparison  of  Price  Levels. 

The  following  table  (taken  from  the  Report  on  the  Maritime 
Trade  and  Customs  Administration  of  Burma  for  1918-19)  shows 
the  variations  in  the  average  prices  of  certain  representative  articles 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  Rangoon,  prices  for  the  fiscal  year  1914 
being  taken  as  a  standard  (the  figures  represent  the  proportional 
declared  value  of  imports)  : 


Arllclcs. 

1913-14 

1916-17 

1917-18 

19»-19 

EXPORTS. 

Pice               ." 

Per  cent. 
100 

im 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Per  cent. 
103.3 

K^.5 

101.7 
100.3 
126.6 
203.1 
128.9 
129.7 
94.5 

Per  cent. 

91.5 

39.7 
102.0 

99.8 
141.8 
188.0 
139.6 
148.5 

83.7 

Per  cent. 
88.1 

R ic'i*  bran     -... 

25.1 

T*;iro  iVm 

109.8 

Cimdles , 

100.2 

Toak                              .' 

13j*  8 

I4^d,  pic        ..<..................................<............ 

180.4 

Hides  raw 

143  0 

Cot t on,  raw '. 

232.6 

I\ui)ber,  raw  

56.7 

Average  index  number* 

100 

106.5 

96.7 

10&4 

IMPORTS. 

Cotton  ploee  goods: 

Gray 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

121.4 

lu.a 

131.1 
136.3 
120.2 
186.7 
191.8 
178.6 
121.6 
256.8 
103.4 

154.4 
159.5 
157.8 
181.3 
13a3 
216.8 
5554.8 
175,3 
153.0 
300.3 
90.6 

218.7 

While       

288.9 

Colored 

206.0 

Cotton  twist  and  v^am 

255.7 

Silk  Diecc  iroods    *    

176.6 

Woolen  piece  goods  

221.1 

Iron  and  steel 

331.7 

Sugar,  refined 

152.6 

Soan 

226.7 

sau.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

265.2 

Fish.  drv.  salted      

lt)9.5 

A verag<?  index  number* -,,^-^,-,,,,-t ^-^, ,,,,-. 

100 

146.2 

1G7.0 

207.6 

<*  The  average  index  number  is  worked  out  after  weighing  tho  selected  items  according  to  their  relative 
importonoe. 

The  above  figures  indicate  a  rise  of  10  per  cent  in  theprice  of  ex- 
ports as  compared  with  prices  of  the  preceding  year.  This  is  more 
*han  accounted  for  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  rice,  when  the  relative 
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importance  of  rice  as  an  export  is  considered.  There  was  a  drop  in 
the  price  of  a  few  other  important  exports,  notably  rubber,  lead,  and 
teak ;  but  in  general  the  price  of  exports  during  the  past  three  years, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  normal  years  before  the  war,  have 
been  remarkably  stable.  The  most  notable  features  of  export  prices 
during  the  year  were  the  rise  of  56.6  per  cent  in  the  price  of  raw  cot- 
ton and  the  fall  of  over  33  per  cent  in  the  price  of  crude  rubber. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  imports  has  shown  a  constant  in- 
crease. The  average  of  prices  for  1918-19  was  more  than  24  per  cent 
higher  than  that  for  1917-18  (which  in  turn  was  more  than  14  per 
cent  above  that  of  the  preceding  year)  and  was  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  the  average  for  1913-14.  The  rise  in  price  was  greatest  in 
iron  and  steel  and  white  (bleached)  cotton  piece  goods,  and  was 
least  in  articles  like  fish,  sugar,  and  silk,  which  can  be  furnished  by 
the  neighboring  countries. 

Trade  of  Burma  by  Ports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  sea-borne  trade 
(excluding  trade  between  provincial  ports)  carried  on  by  the  various 
ports  of  Burma  during  the  fiscal  yeai'S  1918  and  1919 : 


Ports. 

1918 

1919 

Foreign. 

Indian. 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Indian. 

Total. 

Rangixni 

Per  cent. 

86.  S2 

.31 

6.58 

2.30 

2.W 

.92 

.13 

Per  cent. 

90.35 

5.90 

.37 

3.37 

.01 

Percent. 

88.34 

2.71 

3.91 

2.76 

1.68 

.52 

.08 

PercerU. 

85.74 
1.96 
6.2S 
2.31 
2.6S 

.10 

Percent. 
93.43 
4.83 
.76 
.95 
.02 
.01 

Percent. 
89.47 

Bassein 

3.35 

Akyab 

3.60 

MoulmPrin.   .  . 

1.65 

Tbvov     

1.39 

Mergui                   

.49 

Victoria  Point 

.05 



Total 

100.03 

100.00 

100.00 

103.00 

100.03 

100.00 

Principal  Exports  from  the  Port  of  £ang:oon. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Burma  to  all 
countries  (including  other  Provinces  of  India)  during  the  three 
fiscal  years  1917,  1918,  and  1919  was  as  follows  (according  to  the 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Seaborne  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Burma 
for  the  official  year  1918-1919)  : 


Articles. 


1917 


1919 


id 


Rice  and  paddv $72,931,003 

^'    '  -    -  I  21,130,657 

I    2,U3,5SS 

4,381,717 

5, -116,411 

3,.32S,0;i') 

2,191,872 

1.51,033 

1,425,214 

1,748,371 

434,740 

609,93-1 

1»4,00J 

Jadestone -. 365,934 

Lac 277,715 

All  other  articles 6,351,868 


Petroleum  products. 

Cotton 

Gram  and  pulse 

Wood  and  timber 

Wolfram  ore 

Hides  and  skins,  raw . 

Silver 

Rubber 

PiKlcad 

Tobacco 

Cutch 

Tin., 


Total 123,089,149   112,011,974     141,672,270 


160,103,032 
19,94X,757 
3,SU,0JS 
5,452.751 
4,8*hI,748 
3,4S.j,666 

1,93.S4«9 

1.619,000 

i;  381, 943 

1,652,015 

5''7,95S 

433.767 

L30,aX) 

389,320 

389,320 

5,638,160 


$78,315,362 

23,947,398 

7,548,280 

7,2.^1. 12J 

5,  \^%  303 

3,593,913 

2,617,201 

l,ft37,5'17 

1,520,936 

l,383,3fH 

1,217,923 

575, 220 

425,010 

407, 813 

348,117 

5,464,785 
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Increased  Exports  of  Rice. 

The  export  of  rice  from  Burma  during  1918-19,  both  in  quantity 
and  in  value,  was  the  greatest  for  several  years.  The  leading  coun- 
tries of  destination  during  the  past  three  fiscal  years  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  (given  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds) : 


Countries  of  destination. 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Foreign  countries. , 
Iiviia 


ToTU. 

28,759 
158,757 


Ton*. 

14,750 

44,257 


Tom. 
31,0f78 
47,430 


Total. 


187,516 


59,007 


78,508 


United  Kingdom 

Holland 

Other  Europe 

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Japan 

Otncr  Asia 

Australasia 

Ote  Africa V.V.V V.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
British  North  America. . . 

Other  North  America 

South  America 

Other  British  possessions. 
Other  foreign  countries . . . 
India 


316,429 

33,949 

57,686 

252,882 

192,868 

169,643 

6 

19,139 

15,142 

2,330 

36,159 

200 

81,128 


622,815 

7,730 

207,548 

288,552 

164,589 

128,439 

42,313 

4,437 

46,267 


261,167 


30,253 


•2,748 
889,170 


49,870 

1,107 

664 

4,125 

601,015 


302,179 

334, 77» 

185,900 

112,145 

205,0*i8 

7,492 

10,368 

50,500 

38,375 

3,101 

87,694 

2,979 

1,761 

7,491 

797,674 


Total 2,055,688   1,999,624 


2,408,663 


The  chief  features  of  the  rice  trade  of  Rangoon  during  the  year 
were  a  great  decrease  in  the  amount  of  rice  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  increases  in  the  amount  shipped  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
particularly  France  and  Italy,  and  to  North  America,  and  Japan. 

The  distribution  of  Burma  rice  during  the  year  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  oi  the  Government,  as  a  rice  commissioner  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  January,  1918,  to  purchase  for  Europe,  and  export  to 
other  countries  was  subject  to  license.  Late  in  1918  a  food  con- 
troller for  India  was  appointed  with  power  to  fix  a  maximum  price 
and  to  deal  with  applications  for  exportation,  India  getting  first 
consideration. 

Forest  Products. 

Ordinarily  teak  ranks  third  in  value  among  Burma's  exports;  but 
during  1918-19  it  yielded  place  to  both  cotton  and  beans.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  exports  of  teak  and  other  timber  during  the  three  fiscal 
years  under  consideration : 


Timber. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Teak: 

Foreign  countries 

CuMe 
Urns. 
24,018 
145,518 

Cubic 

tons. 

14,559 

114,886 

Cubic 
ions. 
27,463 

India 

88,711 

Total                                

169,536 

129,445 

116,174 

other  timber: 

Foreign  countries 

278 
19,637 

67 
11,605 

71 

ladia 

4,260 

Total 

19,915 

11,672 

4,331 

Grandtotal 

180,451 

I41,m 

iao.Mi 

gic 

BRITISH  INDIA — BURMA. 


The  quantity  of  teak  and  other  timber  exported  from  Burma  dur- 
ing 1918-19  was  the  smallest  for  many  years.  This  decrease  was 
due  chiefly  to  lack  of  tonnage  and  the  unsettled  conditions  following 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  quantity  of  teak  exported  from  Moul- 
mein  during  1918-19  was  11,263  cubic  tons  as  against  24,301  cubic 
tons  in  1917-18  and  43,888  cubic  tons  in  1916-17.  The  balance  was 
exported  from  Rangoon.  An  increasingly  large  quantity  of  the 
teak  exi>orted  from  Burma  comes  across  the  border  or  down  the 
rivers  from  Siam;  this  amount  increased  from  8,436  cubic  tons  in 
1916-17  and  7,153  cubic  tons  in  1917-18  to  17,549  cubic  tons  in 
1918-19. 
Petroleum  Products. 

Petroleum  products  rank  next  to  rice  among  exports  from  Burma. 
The  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  classes  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts exported  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  as  compared  with  the  two 
preceding  years  were  as  follows : 


Petroleum  prodacts. 


1917 


1918 


1919 


MINEBAL  OILS. 

Kerosene: 

India 1 

Motor  spirit: 

Faroign 

India ;. 

Other  mincial  oils: 

Foreign ,. 

Tnffift 

Total 

PARAFFIN  AND  PEODUCTS. 

PAraffin: 

Foreign 

India 

Total 

GuKlles: 

Foreign 

India 

Total 


Cfalhfu. 
115,359,000 

24,638,000 
6,722,000 

310,000 
7,521,000 


OdOoJUt. 
106,734,000 

18,935,000 
6,264,000 

77,000 
5,873,000 


GaJlont. 
117,444,000 

22,601,000 
1,018,000 

2,047,000 
15,681,000 


154,550,000 


136,883,000 


158,791,000 


Hundred- 
weight. 
429,526 
20,621 


Hundred- 
weight. 
468,282 
17,980 


Hundred- 
weight. 
463,116 
27,014 


450,147 


486,2^ 


490,130 


66,052 
44,558 


76,906 
41,516 


73,201 
64,819 


100,610 


118,422 


138,050 


The  year  1918-19  was  a  record  one  for  exports  of  all  classes  of 
petroleum  products.  Most  of  Burma's  mineral  oils  go  to  India, 
while  paraffin  wax  and  candles  go  principally  to  foreign  countries. 
During  the  past  year,  however,  India  has  absorbed  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  Burma's  export  of  wax  candles. 

Increased  Shipments  of  Eubber — Cntch  and  Lac  Exports. 

Other  forest  products  exported  from  Burma  are  cutch  and  lac 
and  with  these  may  be  addecf  a  plantation  product — rubber.  Rubber 
is  fast  becoming  one  of  Burma's  principal  exports ;  4,149,000  pounds 
being  shipped  in  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  as  against  2,634,000  pounds  in 
1917-18  and  2,301,000  pounds  in  1916-17.  Most  of  these  shipments 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom* 

Cutch  is  an  irregular  commodity,  the  supply  depending  on  the 
number  of  licenses  for  boiling,  issued  by  the  Forestry  Department. 
Most  of  it  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  is  used  for 
tanning  and  dyeing.  The  total  exports  of  cutch  amounted  to  79,000 
hundredweight  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1919,  as-^ompajred 
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with  91,000  and  69,000  hundredweight  sliipped  during  the  fiscal  years 
of  1917  and  1918,  respectively.  America^  imports  of  Burma  cutch 
increased  from  2,300  huijdredweight  during  1917-18  to  11,400  hun- 
dredweight during  1918-19. 

There  were  18,929  hundredweight  of  lac  exported  during  the  year 
1918-19, 176  tons  of  which  were  shell  lac  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  remainder,  18,753  hundredweight,  was  stick  lac,  which  came 
from  the  Shan  States  and  China  and  went  to  India.  The  exports  of 
lac  in  the  fiscal  years  1917  and  1918  totaled  24,999  and  17,742  hun- 
dredweight, respectively. 

Exports  of  Minerals. 

The  exports  of  minerals  from  Burma  during  the  past  three  years 
were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Wolfram: 
Foreign. 

Tin: 

Foreign 
India... 

Pig  lead: 
Foreign. 
India. . . 

Zinc: 

Foreign 
India... 

Silver: 
India... 


Tom. 
4,542 

214 
15 

10,361 
2,813 

3,198 
33 


Ton*. 
4,744 

300 
110 

10,569 
5,824 

2 
14 

61,653,000 


Tons. 
4,799 

371 
90 

9,223 
8,708 


M,  973, 000 


a  No  statistics  before  1917-18. 


f>  Ounces. 


There  was  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nearly' every  kind  of  min- 
eral exported,  but  the  fall  in  the  price  of  some  minerals  has  prevented 
a,  corresponding  increase  in  value.  Since  the  close  of  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  report,  the  price  of  wolfram  has  taken  a  great  drop,  and 
exports  of  this  metal  will  undoubtedly  be  considerably  smaller,  both 
in  quantity  and  in  value,  in  the  following  year. 

Burma  is  also  said  to  be  the  world's  chief  source  of  supply  of  rubies 
and  of  one  kind  of  jade.  The  quantity  of  jade  exported  during  the 
year  1918-19  was  2,703  hundredweight,  as  against  3,108  hundred- 
weight in  1917-18.  Most  of  this  trade  is  with  Hongkong.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  export  by  sea,  571  hundredweight  went  across  the  frontier 
to  China  during  1918-19,  as  against  500  hundredweight  during  the 
preceding  year.  No  record  is  kept  of  the  exports  of  rubies,  sappnires, 
and  spinels,  as  most  of  tliese  articles  go  out  as  personal  effects.  The 
value  of  the  trade,  however,  must  be  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Cotton  and  Bean  Exports — Trade  in  Hides. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  the  export  trade  of  Burma  during  1918- 
19  was  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  cotton.  The  purchases  were  as 
follows:  United  Kingdom,  117,346  tons;  India,  81,697  tons;  and 
Japan,  74,526  tons,  a  total  of  273,569  tons,  against  204,871  tons  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  area  in  Burma  devoted  to  cotton  cultivation  has 
increased  greatly  during  the  past  few  years,  and  cotton  will  probably 
hold  its  place  among  exports  from  Burma.  • 
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The  Royal  Commission  for  Wheat  Supplies  in  England  purchased 
the  estimated  exportable  surplus  of  Burma  white  beans,  amounting  to 
105,000  tons,  and  exports  elsewhere  w^ere  restricted.  Exports  in  1917- 
18  amounted  to  79,328  tons.  Although  the  1918-19  bean*  crop  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  prices  have  fallen,  and  it  is 
probable  that  beans  will  not  rank  as  high  among  Burma's  exports  as 
formerly. 

The  quantity  of  hides  exported  from  Burma  during  the  fiscal  year 
1919  was  150,954  hundredweight,  as  compared  with  140,736  hundred- 
weight in  1918  and  166,406  hundredweight  in  1917.  Of  the  1919  ship- 
ments 76j478  hundredweight  were  sent  to  foreign  countries,  chiefly  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Italy,  and  74,476  hundredweight  to  India. 

Principal  Articles  Imported. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  importpd  into  Burma  during  the 
fiscal  years  1917, 1918,  and  1919  (according  to  the  Report  on  the  Mari- 
time Trade  and  Customs  Administration  of  Burma  for  the  official 
year  1918-19)  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Cotton  piece  floods 

Jute  manufacturei 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn. 

Metab 

Provisions 

Spices 

Coal 

Tobacco 

Gram  and  pulse 


Sugar. 
Oib... 


Hardware  a  nd  cutlery 

Silk  and  manufactures 

Cotton  manufactures,  n.  e.  s. . 

Fi?h 

Machinery  and  millwork 

Matches 

Liquors 

Fruits  and  vegetabla^ 

Paper  an.l  pasteboard 

Salt 

Woolen  goods 

Building  materials 

Ships,  parts  of 

Apparel 

Hatierdashery  an  J  millinery. . 

Soap 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Earthenware 

Chcmicils 

Tea 

Leather  goods 

Boots  and  slioos  — 

Glass  and  glassware 

Paints  and  painters'  material . 

Motor  cars 

All  other  articles 


$13, 

4, 
2, 
4, 

I; 

2, 
1 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1 
1 
1, 
1, 
1 

1 


10, 


822,158 
050,550 
900.109 
762,033 
590,504 
120,052 
1.58,779 
914,481 
8^9,801 
384,681 
9  i7, 191 
973,852 
456,381 
902, 173 
201,641 
294,165 
003,201 
095,287 
908,413 
653, 409 
332,772 
5,-)3,808 
610,107 
280,475 
420,305 
910,208 
612,855 
339, 682 
350, 3*« 
270, 577 
320,865 
283, 230 
425,007 
258,898 
284,204 
753,010 
02-^,595 


$13,412,723 

4,091,104 

3,321,873 

4,125,818 

2,572,107 

^  ^51,865 

i$7, 114 

J5, 197 

B8, 161 

24, 4C4 

34.191 

55,681 

35, 138 

17,449 

19,217 

38,589 

)6,29l 

Ji,070 

77,491 

70,428 

.54,112 

395, 160 

696,2.34 

699,154 

374,306 

45*^  749 

8.5^,775 

333,517 

331,246 

^5, 197 

27.S304 

252,409 

241,378 

230,997 

25*^,249 

250,787 

8,003,379 


$16,926,085 

9,764,146 

6,479,582 

5,820,659 

2,685,984 

2, 495,  .541 

2,265,518 

2,248,972 

2,230,155 

1,863,869 

1,691,920 

1,613,407 

1,542,356 

1.480,714 

1,340,883 

1,190,995 

1,127,081 

1,011,908 

730,624 

696,883 

606,690 

5Jr3;331 

576.842 

553,808 

512,777 

535,639 

523,635 

459,398 

441,878 

422,088 

362,716 

358, 174 

294,585 

255,329 

213,477 

70,72o 

10,520,996 


Total 09,776,507     63,177,077 


82,530,271 


Discrepancies  between  these  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  and 
1918  and  those  given  for  the  same  years  in  the  1918  annual  report 
are  due  to  the  tact  that  the  figures  of  the  earlier  report  generally 
include  trade  with  the  other  ports  of  Burma. 

Cotton  Goods  Trade. 

Cotton  piece  goods  constitute  by  far  the  leading  import  into 
Burma.     The  condition  of  the  piece-goods  market  during  the  vear 
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was  a  riU^her  abnonnai  one.  An  kn^^Bttgation  in  July,  1918,  showed 
that  there  was  about  a  year's  stock  on  hand  and  imports  continuing 
to  arrive  regularly,  and  that  local  retail  prices,  while  very  high, 
were  lees -than  the  replacement  prices.  This  abnormal  condition 
led  to  considerable  speculation  and  it  was  not  until  near  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  upcountry  stocks  had  begun  to  be  depleted,  that  much 
real  business  was  done. 

The  quantity  of  the  various  classes  of  cotton  piece  goods  imported 
into  Burma  during  each  of  the  three  years  ended  March  31,  1917, 
1918,  and  1919,  was  as  follows : 


Cotton  goods. 


Gray,  unbleached: 

United  Kingdom 

other  foreign  countries i 

India 

Total 

White,  Meairtied: 

United  Kin.'Tdom 

other  foreign  countries r 

India 

Total 

Colored,  printed  or  dyed: 

United  Kiniiiom 

Netherlands 

Other  foreign  countries 

India 

Total 


1917 


Yards, 
9,128,672 
874,9t6 
13,985,786 


23,989,424 


31,441,984 

793,490 

9,000,103 


41,235,577 


1918 


Yards. 
3,982,975 
575,832 
11,979,410 


16,538,217 


24,488,557 

522,699 

12,884,239 


37,895,405 


39,089,079 
9,318,370 
7,278,791 

27,933,295 


83,620,135 


27,199,135 

3,Ge3,587 
3,52S,080 
25,849,394 


60,246,196 


1919 


Yards. 

774,264 
3,293,286 
13,767,990 


16,835,480 


12,X)e9,42l 

1,190,038 

10,495,394 


23,754,851 


13,321,430 

926,593 

9,448,763 

39,818,466 


63,515,252 


The  principal  feature  of  the  import  trade  in  piece  goods  was  the 
decline  in  the  amount  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Netherlands  and  the  increase  of  imports  from  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  Japan,  and  from  India.  The  decrease  in  amount  of 
each  class  of  piece  goods  imported  from  foreign  countries  was,  re- 
spectively, 11  per  cent,  47  per  cent,  and  31  per  cent.  Gray  goods 
•alone  showed  an  increase  in  value,  consisting  chiefly  of  long  cloth 
and  shirtings  from  Japan. 

Imports  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn  increased  nearly  50  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  nearly  100  per  cent  in  value  during  the  year.  Most 
of  this  commodity  came  from  India  and  a  good  proportion  of  it 
went  across  the  border  into  the  Chinese  Province  of  x  unnan.  The 
amount  of  twist  and  yarn  imported  into  Burma  by  sea  during  the 
fiscal  year  1919  was  14,180,017  pounds— 665,688  pounds  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  92,923  pounds  from  other  countries,  and  13,421,- 
406  pounds  from  India — compared  with  11,786,235  pounds  in  1918 — 
540,727  pounds  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  11^5,508  pounds 
from  India— and  14,931,025  pounds  in  1917—1,098,173  pounds  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  9,200  pounds  from  other  countries,  and  13,- 
823,652  pounds  from  India. 

Cotton  manufactures  other  than  piece  goods  imported  into  Burma 
consist  chiefly  of  sewing  thread,  hosiery,  blankets,  canvas,  lace  and 
patent  net,  handkerchiefs,  and  shawls.  Excepting  hosiery  no  sta- 
tistics of  quantities  imported  are  given  for  these  articles,  but  the 
quantity  or  each  of  these  articles  imported  during  1918-19  was  con- 
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siderably  less  than  that  during  the  preceding  year.  Hosiery,  blan- 
kets, handkerchiefs,  and  «hawls  came  chiefly  from  Japan,  canvas, 
lace  and  patent  net,  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

jnte,  Silks,  Woolens,  and  Other  Textiles. 

Jute  manufactures,  chiefly  gunny  bags  from  Calcutta,  hold  second 
place  among  textile  imports.  The  quantity  of  these  imports,  which 
varies  with  the  importance  of  the  paddy  crop  and  the  amount  of  rice 
stored,  milled,  and  exported,  increased  during  the  past  year,  but 
accurate  statistics  have  not  yet  appeared. 

Imports,  by  sea,  of  silk  and  silk  goods  during  1918-19,  while 
greater  in  value  than  those  of  the  two  preceding  years,  were  some- 
what less  in  quantity.  The  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  1917,  1918, 
and  1919  were  as  follows : 


SUk  goods. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

RswsUk: 

Cbind 

Straits  Set tidinenls !.....  .  .".*..'..**'* 

pounds.. 

.  .  ..do 

ia3,7W 
23,127 
141.035 

28,114 
3,410 
28,288 

39,245 
2,914 
7,674 

Other  ooimtries 

do.... 

do.... 

Total 

170, 8H3 

59,812 

49,733 

yards.. 

do.... 

do 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

3,963,19-1 
30,316 
131.497 

■ 

4,491,605 

3,380 
62,081 

3,728,863 
25,523 
81,296 

do 

Total 

4,12.1,007 

4.547,006 

3,835,685 

do. 

lOxed- 

United  Kingdom 

337,291 
46,023 

38],  317 

64,982 
14,780 

85,019 
3,079 

Other  countries 

do 

do 

Total 

70, 702 

8«,G08 

pounds.. 

Other  sorts 

2,540 

1,030 

i,m 

In  addition  to  the  silk  imported  by  sea,  raw  silk  forms  the 
most  important  article  brought  across  the  land  frontier  from  China 
and  Siara.  The  imports  of  raw  silk  by  land  during  the  fiscal  year 
1919  amounted  to  745,66G  pounds,  valued  at  $1,989^76,  as  against 
320,832  pounds,  valued  at  $066,775,  during  the  previous  year.  The 
total  value  of  raw  silk  and  silk  goods  imported  by  sea  and  by  land 
during  the  past  three  fiscal  years  was  $2,091,000  in  1917,  $2,082,000 
in  1918,  and  $3,686,463  in  1919  as  against  about  $3,700,000  in  1914. 
The  imports  of  silk  into  Burma  have  nearly  reached  pre-war  figures, 
althougn  the  greater  part  of  it  now  comes  across  the  land  frontier. 

In  general,  the  imports  of  woolen  goods  were  greater  than  during 
the  preceding  year,  out  less  than  during  previous  years,  and  were 
as  follows  (the  figures  do  not  include  imports  from  India) : 


Woolen  goods. 

1917 

1913 

1919 

Piece  Koods 

Shawls 

Yarn..         

yards.. 

number. . 

pounds . . 

405,954 
19,190 
26,257 
40,749 
43,02) 

136,719 

270,551 
7,671 
11,473 
39,094 
41,210 
65,988 

415,302 

24 

31.4G5 

Caroetx  and  nurs 

do 

18, 715 

^i^ana  rugs.. .................. 

do.... 

10,52} 

Other  goods 

do.... 

70,388 
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No  statistics  are  given  concerning  the  quantity  of  haberdashery 
and  millinery  and  wearing  material  imported  into  Burma,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  quantity  decreased  during  the  year  under  review. 
Most  of  these  articles  come  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan. 

Iron  Leading  Metal  Import. 

The  principal  imports  of  metals  from  foreign  countries  (not  in- 
cluding India)  in  1918-19,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years,  were  as  follows : 


^  MoUls. 

1917 

1018 

1919 

Iron  and  steel: 

Pit;  iron 

tons. . 

40 
8,252 
10,885 
3,523 
47 
6,00) 
5,396 
242 
1,329 
1,044 
1,654 
4,322 

r  - 

65 

Sheets  and  plates 

Pipes,  tubes,  and  fit!  ings 

NhiLs*  rivets,  and  washers 

Beams,  pillars,  pirdors,  etc 

Other  manufactures 

Zinc 

Tin 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

hundreda-eidit. . 

do..  . 

7,327 
5,193 
1,938 
39 
3,093 
8,120 
1,489 
1,991 
1,300 
«?9 
1,194 

10,10> 
3,371 
2,408 
38 
4,793 
4,234 
3,313 
1,990 

Brass 

do.... 

Copcor 

do.... 

1,923 
686 

iS..:::::::::::  ::::::: :         : ::  : 

do  .  . 

O^er  motals 

drt  -  . 

1,343 

During  1919  the  United  Kingdom  furnished  59  per  cent  and  the 
United  States  16  per  cent  of  the  metals  imported  ihto  Burma,  as 
against  36  per  cent  and  44  per  cent,  respectively  during  the  preceding 
year. 

Value  of  Hardware  Imports. 

Imports  of  hardware  and  cutlery  are  not  given  by  quantity.  The 
value  of  the'principal  classes  imported  was  as  follows: 


\ 


Articles. 


1917 


1918 


1919 


A«?rlcultimil  implements 

Buckets,  tinned,  etc 

Builder's  liardwarc.  etc 

l)omo;>tic  hardware,  etc 

Enameled  ironware 

Implements  and  tools,  etc 

Lamps: 

Metal 

Glass 

Parts  of 

Safes  and  strong  boxes  of  metal. 
Other  hardware 


$29,:)23 
16,871 
4S,6Cn 
57,749 
124,907 
179,736 

51,909 
2,920 

12,053 

6,164 

595,984 


$23,359 
16,871 
45,745 
39,90j 
77,864 

138,209 

48,665 

324 

25,te5 

6,164 

469, 4>5 


$53,8£« 
5,840 
48,016 
36,985 
83,379 

218,344 

53,532 
5,515 

13,302 

1,947 

421,359 


Total 1,127,081 


I 


892,516 


945,075 


Of  the  total  value  of  hardware  imported,  the  United  Kingdom 
furnished  $402,000  in  1919  as  against  $465,000  in  1918;  Japan, 
$291,000,  as  agaiijst  $191,000;  and  the  United  States,  $217,000,  as 
against  $206,000. 

Imports  of  machinery  and  millwork  were  generally  less  than 
during  the  preceding  year,  but  the  purchases  of  metal-working  ma- 
chinery increased  from  about  $72,000  to  about  $260,000. 
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ProvisioxLs  and  Other  Foodstuffs. 

The   principal    foodstuffs    imported    into  Burma    from    foreign 
countries  during  the  three  years  under  consideration  were  as  follows : 


Foodstuffs. 


1918 


1919 


Canned  mi  Ik pounds. 

Farinaceous  and  patent  fooUs hundredweight. 

Canned  and  bottled  provisions do... 

Biscuit  and  cakes pounds. 

Butter do... 

Su^ar: 

Refined  sugar hundredweight . 

Moiassos do... 

Confectionery do... 

Saccharine do... 

Salt tons. 

Fish hundredweight. 


,216,000 
34,720 

lo.sge 

,30H,000 
91,000 

293,977 
13,118 
2,620 


76,473 
82,024 


2,483 
17,537 

6,814 
99,000 
39,000 

380,588 

12,809 

723 

SO 

24,352 

53,727 


1,442,000 
19,012 
0,377 
40,000 
11,000 

304,465 

7,733 

829 


33,976 
50,111 


The  decline  in  the  importation  of  provisions  was  due  to  shipping 
restrictions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  supplies  fell  from 
$261,500  in  1918  to  $188,500  in  1919,  and  in  the  United  States,  whosb 
supplies  fell  from  $215,000  to  $55,000.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  sugar  imported,  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  year,  but  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  import,  owing  to 
a  fall  in  price.  The  quantity  of  salt  imported  was  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  1918,  but  considerably  less  than  that-of  previous  years. 
This  was  due  chiefly  to  increased  production  in  Burma. 

Tobacco,  Spices,  and  Liquors. 

Tobacco  occupies  the  anomalous  position  of  being  both  an  impor- 
tant export  and  an  important  import.  The  better  Quality  of  Burma 
tobacco  is  exported  to  Europe,  while  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars, 
and  cigarettes  are  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  raw  tobacco 
is  imported  from  India  for  the  manufacture  of  Burma  cigarettes  and 
cheroots.  Excepting  cigarettes,  most  of  the  tobacco  imported  intp 
Burma  comes  from  India. 

The  principal  spices  imported  into  Burma  are  areca  nuts  (betel 
nuts),  which  come  chiefly  from  Calcutta.  Chillies,  pepper,  and  car- 
damoms are  the  principal  other  spices.  They  come  principally  from 
India. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  wines  and  liquors  im- 
ported into  India  during  the  past  three  years : 


Wines  and  liquors. 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Ale,  beer,  and  porter , 

Cider  and  other  fennontod  liquors 

Brandy , 

Gin 

Rum 

Whisky 

liqueurs 

Spirit  present  in  drugs,  etc 

OUier  spirit 

Champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines 

Port  wine 

Sherry ,  Madeira,  and  Marsala , 

other  wines 

Total 


Oalloru. 

446,521 

1,216 

47,708 

10,658 

29,759 

78,679 

986 

6,984 

18,631 

2,050 

9,278 

1,758 

15.255 


Oallons. 

284,200 

4,174 

24,642 

5,647 

38,372 

66,260 

651 

6,599 

14,995 

1,158 

7,286 

1,466 

7,298 


OaUons. 

169,069 

126 

38,202 

3,030 

31,295 

47,067 

365 

4,285 

23,321 

345 

6,737 

839 

6,196 


669,483 


452,748 


330,897 
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Trade  with  the  United  States. 


The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1919  was  less 
than  that  of  any  of  the  three  preceding  years,  owing  chiefly  to  im- 
port and  export  restrictions.  The  principal  articles  imported  from 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  1917,  1918,  and  1919  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Iron  aDd  steel: 

Nails,  rivets,  and  wa«hf rs 

Tubes,  pipes,  and  fittings  (wrought) 

Sheets  and  plates- 
Tinned 

Galvanized 

other 

Bars  and  channels 

Screws 

Hoops  and  strips 

Whe 

Other 

Machinery  and  millwork: 

Mining  machinery 

Boilers 

Electrical  machinery 

Typewriters,  parts,  and  accessories 

Engines 

Oil-crushing  and  refining  machinery 

Metal-working  machinery  (machine  tools) . 

Sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery 

Sewing  machines  and  parts 

Rice  and  flour  mill  machinery ^ 

Other  machinery 

Tallow  and  stcarine 

Cotton  goods: 

Hoisery 


Piece  goods- 
Colored  , 

White 

Gray 

Hardware: 

Implements  and  tools 

Lamps  (chiefly  metal)  and  parts.. 

Builders'  hardware , 

Domestic  hardware 

Other 

provisions: 

Condensed  milk , 

Canned  and  bottled  goods 

Farinaceous  and  patent  loods 

Other 

Paper  and  pasteboard: 

Printing  paper 

Packing  paper 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes. ... 

Other 

Carriages  and  cars,  and  parts 

Motor  cars  and  cycles,  and  parts 

Manufactures  of  wood 

Mineral  oils: 

Lubricating  oil 

Kcrascne 

Other 

Belting  for  machinery 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Lin 


Toilet  requisites 

Electrical  apparatus 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Boots  and  shoes 

Stationery 

Leather  and  manufactures 

Rubber  goods 

Shins  (including  launches  and  boats)  and  parts.. 

Anil  ine  d  ye^ 

Oilcloth  and  floor  cloth , 

All  other  art  ides 


Total. 


$246, 139 
1,105,891 

353,  W8 
193,084 
47,654 
44,F86 
5,088 
14,581 
8,279 
66,274 

174,568 
21,855 
11,367 
10,927 
39,168 
2,011 
23,666 
7 
3,408 
3,742 
41,336 
36,684 

172 


5,199 
2,172 
8,079 

46,t25 
26, 149 
19,534 
4,931 
e5,C22 

7,042 

4i,fra 
6,  toe 

13, 755 

34,472 
30, 157 
4,5r8 
9,368 
3,017 
C20, ^S7 
3,053 

77,380 
63,375 
2,472 
3,274 
5,920 
34,013 
17,022 
11,886 
20,055 
89,043 
26,200 
24,746 
6,505 
15,527 


44,478 
166,532 

3,995,490 


$165,365 
680,601 

220,648 
314,469 
73,877 
13,217 
709 
15,005 
30,558 
24,042 

61,209 
18,041 
33,022 
23,  IM 
52,900 

127,312 

14,377 

1,849 

86,495 

17,273 

142,548 
72,208 

1,745 


26,472 

861 


54,121 
49,126 
19,575 
7,597 
75, 746 

102,119 
^0,S28 
38,829 
15,038 

27, 5n 
6,609 
6,414 
9,163 
2,708 
221,527 

10,508 

48,766 

179,603 

110 

1,717 

9,852 

36,560 

10,392 

13,261 

16,196 

36,604 

19,477 

21,618 

18,538 

71,972 

15,882 

18,037 

174,885 

3,569,996 


$254,881 
141,923 

19,338 
2,106 
123,010 
73,338 
49,209 
36,312 
26,077 
42,475 

241,095 
49,403 
38,085 
19,217 
14,514 
10,605 
3,306 
3,091 
135 


147,652 
315,003 

7,680 


192,170 

36,500 

1,050 

61,172 
44,491 
28,932 
4,729 
77,866 

101,026 
35,614 
26,515 
26,423 

38,647 
14,687 
13,39^1 
12,453 
46,507 
37,173 
34,972 

30,957 


1,667 

30,240 

28,661 

26,248 

22,837 

22,502 

20,574 

19,215 

16,593 

13,399 

11,292 

8,821 

8,606 

6,058 

228,362 

2,944,804 
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Declared  Exports  Show  Slig^ht  Increase. 

The  declared  exports  from  Rangoon  to  the  United  States  during 
1919  were  valued  at  $2,350,030  as  compared  with  $2,070,874  in  the 
preceding  year.  Cattle  hides,  valued  at  $1,658,808  as  against  only 
$4,056  in  1918,  were  the  most  important  item.  However,  this  gain 
was  offset  by  the  decrease  in  the  shipments  of  rice  from  $1,360,621 
worth  in  1918  to  none  during  last  year.  Declared  exports  from 
Rangoon  to  the  Philippines  also  increased  from  $100,420  in  1918  to 
$137,866  during  the  past  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  this  trade  during  the  cal- 
endar years  1918  and  1919 : 


Articles. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


1019 


Quantity.       Value. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Choniicals,  drugs,  and  dyes: 

Cutch pounds. . 

Secdlac ; do . . 

Wax.  mineral do . . 

Hides  and  skins  (othe^-  than  fur  skins),  raw  or  uncurcd: 

BufTalo,  dry ^^ pound . . 

Cattle- 
Dry - do. . 

(Ireen  or  pickled do. . 

Goatskins,  dry .'. do. . 

India  rubber do . . 

I>"n.bcr,teak ^^l^f/. 

Oil,  peanut pounds . . 

Kicc do.. 

All  other  articles 


2,033,400 


1, 56^,000 
28,719 
13,759 


1308,503 

188,630 

7,786 

4,056 


0,234 

4,4SO 

621.190 


2,249 

2.777 

195,072 


201.600 

10,821 

3,226,600 

19.700 

4,3ft8,S28 
3.267,749 


24.632,108 


1,360,621 
1.180 


112,215 
29,005 
33. SSI 

113,077 


Total. 


2,070.871 


TO  PinUPPINE  ISLANDS. 

rcas?s 

(• \pounds . . 

Rice,  cleanod do. . 

Wax,  mineral do. . 


Candles,  wax. 


87,500 

4,8(»H.200 

322.000 


Total. 


8.K72 
65. 131 
26,117 


100,420 


297 
303,657 


2,197,680 


131.644 

4,025 

403,370 

5.992 

1,008.702 

6.W,  106 


57, 142 
10.012 
157.871 
20,350 


796 


2.350.030 


659 
30,787 


106,420 
137,866 
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CEYLON. 

By  Consul  R.  li.  Kelser,  Colombo. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon  in  1919  shows  an  improvement  over 
the  preceding  year^  but  was  not  so  large  as  that  oi  1916  or  1917, 
although  the  trade  balance  in  favor  of  Ceylon  Avas  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

Trade  Betnms  Compared  with  1913. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  import  and  export  trade  of 
Ceylon  for  1913,  1918,  and  1919.  The  figures  do  not  include  specie, 
or  coal  for  bunkering  vessels.  In  this  report  the  rupee  has  been 
reduced  to  dollars  at  the  rate  of  3.0823  rupees  to  the  dollar  for  all 
years  up  to  and  including  1918.  For  1919  rupees  have  been  con- 
verted at  the  rate  of  2.50  to  the  United  States  dollar,  this  having 
been  the  approximate  average  value  of  the  dollar  in  that  year. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Reexports. 

Trade 
balance. 

1913  

$60,3«8,312 
57,657,242 
95,729,492 

$72,749,722 
64,118,794 
141,507,170 

$2,839,016 
4,442,186 
5,314,742 

$15,220,419 

1918              

10,903,738 

1919 

51, 092, 42  J 

Distribution  of  Foreign  Trade. 

The  trade  between  Ceylon  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  kept 
J)ace  with  the  increase  in  the  general  foreign  trade  of  the  island.    The 

J  percentage  of  the  importation  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  British 
ndia  has  greatly  diminished  in  favor  of  other  countries,  among  whicU 
Burma  has  profited  to  the  greatest  extent.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
percentage  of  exports  to  the  %#S||  Kypttfom  has  decreased,  while 
exports  to  the  United  States  Imf  #WifttWr  ih  seven  years'  time.    The 
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follotrii^  tjjkble  shows  the  j>ercenta«:e  et  the  total  foreign  tracle  <xf 
Ceyloii,  \rhich  has  goixQ  to  the  countries  i^dic^ited.  Whero  W)  figure 
are  shown  the  volume  has  been  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 
The  export  percentages  are  based  on  exports  of  Ceylon  produce. 


CeuiUrtos. 

ItDjKn-ta. 

Exports. 

;    19W 

191S 

1919 

19ia 

vm 

1919 

TJffljrfijm T 

PtroenL 
0.93 
40.8} 

Percent. 

0.00 
^38.08 

1.21 
19.51 

Percent 
0.01 

30.36 
2L50 

23.93 

Percent. 
4.59 
2.35 

Percent. 

"id  66' 

Percent, 
2  07 

British  India 

6.  S3 

VonLeo. 

9tinna 

3.82 

Cansd:! 

L68 
.08 
.08 

5.85 
2:06 

1  78 

France 

.79 
2.20 
L75 
1.18 

5.U 
1.35 
1.35 

.66 

3. 53 
2.87 

2.23 

:imiaa. 

Java 

1 

Maldive  Islands 

':: :"") ": 

New  Sottth  Watea 

2.3» 

4. 87 

1.25 

fi^raXi?^  ^tXhmmf£i 

6.12 

3.83 
2.17 
10,11 
3.17 

3.8J 

^iiniatrft , 



United  Kingdom 

29.20 
1.2S 

14.16 
3.36 

43.54 

16.  aa 

3.U 

44.72 
17.7* 
3.62 

42.13 

trnited  States 

33.52 

V^ftqiii^.        .                                 .         ..,,,.,.. 

1.08 

-     -,          -  ,.    .        • 

Trade  with  the  Xhitted  Kingrdom  Shows  Decrease. 

The  decrease  in  imports  from  tl>e  United  Kingdom,  which  beg^n  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  l\as  continued,  and  where  more  than  29 
per  cent  of  the  imports  into  Ceylon  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1913,  but  little  more  than  14  per  cent  is  shown  for  1919.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  rice,  a  great  part  of  Ceylon's  foodstuffs  previously  came 
froaa  the  United  Kingdom.  A  great  part  of  this  trade  has  now  been 
lost  to  Australia,  although  the  United  States  has  established  a  sub- 
stantial trade  in  confectionery,  preserved  milk,  fruit,  and  fish.  The 
percentage  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  following 
articles  has  decreased  in  favor  of  other  countries :  Linseed  and  lubri- 
cating oils,  turpentine,  wearing  apparel,  and  all  kinds  of  woven  goods, 
excepting  lace  and  net.  Decreases  ai^e  also  found  in  raw  and  finished 
metal  products,  excepting  angle  and  hoop  iron  and  cast  steel.  Fire^ 
arms,  sulphuric  acid,  motor  vehicles,  explosives,  electrical  materials, 
clocks,  glassware,  raw  and  manufactured  leather,  shop  and  oil-miU 
machinery,  printing  and  writing  paper,  plK)tographic  materials,  rail- 
way equii>ment,  toilet  soaps,  tallow,  toys,  typewriters,  and  barbed 
wire  are  other  articles  the  im|X)rtation  of  which  from  the  United 
Kingdom  shows  a  decrease  of  5  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  values 
imported. 

Bxilanced  against  tliis  loss  of  trade  is  an  increase  in  the  importation 
of  lace  and  net,  angle  and  hoop  iron,  cast  steel,  bleaching  materifiUs^ 
casks  and  shooks,  cement,  window  glass,  lamp  ware,  and  soap. 

Distribution  of  Former  Qerman  and  Austrian  Trade. 

Before  the  war  the  principal  articles  of  importation  from  Geroitny 
and  Austria  were  mineral  waters^  lace  and  net  goods,  ribbons,  copper 
sheets^  hoop  iron^  nails  and  rivets,  steel  products,  zinc  ware,  acetk 
acid,  beads,  Weaching  materials,  brooms  and  bruslies,  motor  eara, 
cement,  chinaware,  furniture,  glass,  lamps,  print  paper,  writing  ai>4 
other  paper,  perf maery,  I'ailway  equipment,  soap,  and  toys. 

With  the  exception  of  lace  and  net,  hoop  iron,  cast  steel,  bleaching 
materials,  casks  and  shooks,  cement,  window  glass,  and  lamp  ware, 
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the  United  Kingdom  has  not  profited  through  the  loss  of  trade  to 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  United  States  and  Japan  have  practi- 
cally absorbed  the  former  German  markets. 

Increase  in  importation  from  Japan  is  found  in  beer,  wearing  ap- 
parel, silk  and  cotton  piece  goods,  raw  and  manufactured  brass  and 
copper,  beads,  chinaware,  electrical  materials,  fancy  articles,  glass- 
ware, machinery,  paper,  perfumery,  toilet  soap,  and  toys.  Japan 
supplied  almost  exclusively  the  acids  used  for  the  preparation  of  rub- 
ber on  plantations  and  captured  the  former  British  market.  It  also 
shared  with  the  United  Kingdom  the  former  German  markets  for 
cement,  window  glass,  and  lamp  ware. 

Trade  with  Japan  Assuming  Kore  Normal  Proportions. 

A  return  to  more  normal  conditions  lias  shown  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  development  which  occurred  in  Japanese  trade  during  the 
war  was  due  purely  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  goods  from  other 
markets,  and  the  percentage  of  import  trade  Avith  Japan  has  now 
dropped  from  5.14  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade  of  the  colony  in 
1918  to  3.5  per  cent  in  1910.  It  is  still  high  compared  with  the  aver- 
age of  the  three  years  1912  to  1914,  which  was  only  1.97  per  cent  of 
the  total  import  trade. 

Japanese  merchandise  meets  with  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
approval not  only  from  the  importing  houses,  but  from  the  general 
public  as  well.  Although  Japanese  exporters  took  definite  steps  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  the  market  and  large  numbers  of  Japanese  com- 
mercial travelers  came  through  Cevlon  during  the  year,  the  inferior 
Duality  of  a  large  amount  of  merchandise  received  from  Japan  ren- 
ered  their  task  difficult,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ensuing  year  will 
see  a  great  decrease  in  the  volume  of  Japanese  imports. 

Import  Trade  with  United  States  Relatively  Small. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that,  although  imports  from  the  United  States 
show  decreases  in  but  five  principal  articles,  namely,  fuel  and  lubri- 
cating oils,  gray  cotton  goods,  casks  and  shooks,  and  oilcloth,  and 
in  spite  of  the  tact  that  increases  range  from  2  to  85  per  cent  (over 
pre-war  figures)  of  the  total  amounts  of  a  very  considerable  number 
of  articles  of  import,  the  United  States  benefitetl  by  only  one-thirtieth 
part  of  Ceylon's  import  trade  in  1919. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  principal  imports  from 
the  United  States  during  the  years  1913, 1918,  and  1919 : 


Articles. 


Fish,  tinned 

Fruit,  preserved 

Apparel 

Hardware 

Cement 

Earthenware 

Haberdashery 

Lamps 

Stationery  (excluding 

ing  paper) 

Painters'  colors 

Paper: 

Printing 

Writing 

Soap,  toilet 

Electrical  materials 


Rupees. 
287,828 
21,745 
11,975 
94,191 


1913 


10 
7,299 
5,301 

10,188 
6,258 

165 
2,388 
7,743 
8,405 


1918 


Rupees. 

.  35, 462 
48,298 
12,556 

187,760 


8,832 
16,235 

31,410 
92,906 

35,236 
8,548 

13, 174 
9,197 


1919 


Rupees, 
42,732 
55,421 
19,164 

402,176 
100 


51,361 
13,640 

36,475 
121,216 

80,246 
25,642 
36,264 
27,612 


Articles. 


Motorcars 

Brass  nails  and  wire 

Brass  ware 

Iron: 

An«Ie  and  Swedish 
bar 

Bar,  flat,  rod,  nail 
rod 

Drums  and  tanks.. 

Galvanized 

Galvanized  barbed 
wire 

Hoop 

Nails  and  rivets 

Wire  nails 

Other 


Rupees. 
276,601 


1913 


1,171 
66,109 


3,169 


1918 


Rupees. 

5,527 

11,098 

35,350 


13,388 

'*8i,'666' 

127,512 

,488,958 

437,008 

(«) 

43,554 


1919 


Rupees. 

469.390 
17,703 
19, 707 


4,261 

28.177 

10,293 

215,333 

20,941 
727,318 
108,910 
396,512 

38,438 


0  Included  under  nails  and  rivets. 
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ItLtgt  Demand  for  Amertoam  Xotot  Can. 

The  only  market  ^hich  it  may  be  said  is  controlled  bv  the  United 
States  is  that  for  motor  cars  and  accessories.  The  tJnited  States 
supplied  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  importation.  It  is  not 
probable  that  10*20  statistics  will  be  so  favorable,  as  a  tendency  is 
noted  on  the  part  of  American  mantifacturcrs  to  supply  the  market 
at  the  present  time  from  Canadian  factories.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  market  for  automobile  tires.  The  motor-car  market  was  both 
active  and  receptive,  there  having  been  great  difficulty  in  securing 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  cars  to  supply  the  demand.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-three  pleasure  vehicles  were  imported,  acrainst  10  in 
1918  and  407  in  1913.  Large  orders  were  placed  with  American 
manufacturers  and  are  awaiting  fulfillment. 

Import  Trade  for  1913,  1918,  and  1919. 

In  the  three  years  j)rior  to  the  war  the  percentage  of  American 
imports  averaged  1.25.  It  has  since  steadily  risen  to  2.99  per  cent 
in.  1917,  3.17  per  cent  in  1918,  and  3.36  per  cent  in  1919.  Before 
the  war  the  most  important  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
tinned  fish,  motor  cars,  hardware,  and  galvanized  barbed  wire.  The 
trade  in  tinned  fish  has  largely  declined ;  but  the  trade  in  hardware 
showed  a  remarkable  rise  in  1919,  while  the  import  of  motor  cars 
has  nearly  doubled.  The  United  States  is  also  furnishing  consider- 
able quantities  of  painters'  colors,  printing  paper,  toilet  soap,  gal- 
vanized iron  sheets,  hoop  iron,  and  nails. 

The  folIoAving  table  shows  the  imports  into  the  colony  for  the 
years  1913,  1918,  and  1919  by  quantities,  where  such  statistics  are 
of  value  or  available,  and  values  in  United  States  currency.  The 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee  has  been  taken  at  the  valuation  of  $0.3244 
for  the  vears  1913  and  1918,  and  at  the  rate  of  2.50  rupees  to  the 
United  States  dollar  for  the  year  1919. 


Articles. 


Animals,  1  ivc number. . 

Food  and  driuV : 

Bacon hundredwcicbt. . 

Beer  and  ale gallons. . 

Biscuits pounds. . 

Biitt<»r do.... 

Coffre do 

Confectionery do 

CurrystuUs  .hundredweight. . 

Fish- 

Cured do 

Tinned nmmds. . 

other hundredweight. . 

Flour,  wheat do 

Fniit— 

Fresh do 

Preserved do 

Ghee do 

Orain- 

Beans. do 

Gram do 

Oats do 

Paddy do 

Peas do 

Rfcc do 

Ham do 

Meat,  froeeii do — 


1913 


Quantity.       Vahie. 


189,459 

l,.'i04 

147.435 

l,73fi.l27 

524, SOS 

1,578.331 

1,519.74S 

204, 137 

271.971 
416. 1R9 

7H.«r7 

241,813 

R,779 
14,932 
3,973 

93,447 

12S,373 

27,340 

526,lSfi 

152,552 

7,53:i,55.> 

1,S59 

6,942 


S402,319 

41.6tg 

99,150 
202,^46 
135.253 
.  307,602 
ia.751 
746,209 

724.584 

54.0^70 

724, S95 

721,073 

51,758 
105, 3S7 
51,596 

1*^.936 
210,290 
59,563 
566,602 

347,  on 

16,300,fW 
54,428 
87,279 


1018 


Quantity.       Value. 


146,346 

736 
69.047 
2Sn,g96 
3^.3!3 
l,S1Sf31 
107,174 
201,223 

243,4.55 
10R.7W 
84.325 
129.575 

374 

7,905 
2,587 

3.329 

148. S97 

12, 181 

542,762 

95,578 

6,472,152 

657 

3,219 


S266,690 

31,685 
99,435 
57,543 
97,923 

223,039 
23,336 

678,257 

630,636 
».240 
808,351 
878,718 

3,770 
71,714 
84,130 

10.327 
346,778 

37,784 

577,687 

218,073 

17,039.707 

30.063 

65,102 


1910 


Quantity.      Vahic 


172,050 


1425,646 


664 

26,078 

52.167 

87,065 

398,990 

127.560 

402,344 

178,383 

1,531,W3 

252,664 

454,6^3 

101,334 

197,  M5 

S72,120 

214,411 

688,541 

117.902 

31,0^2 

72,9m 

851,328 

352, 3»5 

1,505,770 

804 

11,006 

9,017 

00,076 

3,533 

43,  Its 

40,2^ 

231,  Ml 

88,207 

273,648 

16.094 

SOMl 

751,500 

093.301 

432,320 

3,003,237 
86,630,176 

5,342,575 

563 

u1;« 

4,936 
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Articles. 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


1818 


Quantity.       Value, 


1919 


Quantity.       Valve. 


Food  and  drink— Continued. 

Milk,  preserved pounds. . 

Onions hundredweight. . 

Potatoes do 

Seeds,  sesame do 

Spirits- 
Brandy gallons. . 

Gin do.... 

Whisky do.... 

Sugar hundredweight. . 

Wmo,  champagne . . .  gallons. , 
Manufoctured  articles: 

Acids gallons.. 

Anns number.. 

Ammunition 

Automobiles number. . 

Books do 

Bran hundredweight. . 

Bricks  and  tiles numoer. . 

Candles hundrodweieht. . 

Casks  and  shook^ .  .number. . 

Cement himdredwcight. . 

Chemical  dyeing  andtanning 
materials  .hundredweight. . 

Chemists' sundries do 

Chinawarc do 

Cycles  and  parts. . .  jiumber. . 

Earthenware each.. 

Electrical   goods,    hundred- 
weight  

Embroidery yards.. 

Explosives 

Fancy  articles cases. . 

Furniture number.. 

Glass hundredweight. . 

Gunny  bags do 

Haberdasher}'. .  .packages. . 

Hats  and  bonnets cases. . 

Jeweliy number.. 

Lamps do 

Leather  goods 

Machinery,  .hundredweight. . 

Matches gross.. 

Motor  cycles number. . 

Motor  cycle  parts 

Musical  instniments 

Printers'    colors,    hundred- 
weight  

Paper reams.. 

Perfumery gallons.. 

Poonac,  sesame,  hundred- 
weight  

Shoes •. pairs.. 

Soap hundredweight. . 

Stationery cases.. 

Tea  chests number.. 

Umbrellas dozen.. 

Watches number.. 

Metals: 

Barbed  wire,  hundredweight.. 

Brass  ware do 

Hardware do 

Iron- 
Galvanized do 

Hoop do 

Lead- 
Pig 

Tea 

Nailsand  rivets 

Steel,  cast do... 

Steel  ware do... 

Tin  slabs  and  plates . .  .do. . . 

Other do... 

Tobacco  and  manufactures: 

Cigarettes pounds. 

Cigars do... 

Tobacco,  manufactured, 
pounds 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured, 
pounds. , 


40,135 
303,700 
184,201 

31,635 

08,265 
168,353 
110,778 
565,301 
4,525 

46,113 
1,751 


407 

977,873 

61,722 

5,610,566 

11,090 

18,719 

439,426 

34,936 
7,886 

27,081 

1,884 

1,240,770 

2,975 
1,207,350 


7,566 
32,202 
22,534 
39,770 


30, 191 
373,441 


97,763 
298,127 


$168,831 
295,913 
351,696 
101,795 

146,344 
198,734 
234,207 
1,805,236 
38,282 

48,196 
23,871 
15,970 

727,100 

172,071 
71,532 

100,479 
97,724 
87,688 

259,531 

107,275 
280,504 
210,019 
141,586 
63,396 

77,348 

66, 6r.8 

80,441 
242,980 

32,886 
194,090 
160,398 
787,^73 

96,213 
216,282 

92,179 

215,891 

1,248,131 

79,105 


259,135 
3,124 

510,832 


65,668 

106,109 

209,730 

69,153 

662,924 


do... 
do.... 
do. 


34, 191 

2,840 

2,287,457 

45,140 

32,444 

60,769 

3,121 

140,279 

151,687 
39,004 

50,822 
28,887 
14,1S9 

182.360 
56,217 
8,291 

139,494 

336,528 
21,985 

49,794 

10,054 


900,641 

270,636 

77,459 

23,501 

22,750 
23,506 
97,327 
415,031 
1,635 

61,196 
917 


10 
367,191 
61,439 
3,731,P39 
6,266 
31,057 
89,401 

4,648 
7,456 
5,084 


1,501,183 

1,170 
491,602 


6,609 

2,185 

6,065 

30,661 


446 
*37,'767" 


16,8.30 

289,326 

101 


265,651 
114,097 
815,723 
229,299 
86,944 

152,149 

132,566 

1,125,480 

549,163 
92,609 

248,756 

144,221 

43.457 

356,519 

237,399 

64,4S6  I 

46,284  '. 

298,237  ! 
24,903  I 

24,911 

2,724 


7,984 

125,617 

4,433 

349,680 

24,337 

9,819 

3,433 

650,804 
9,788 
5,762 

4,089 

1,238 

14,635 

3,249 
45,145 

116,877 
3,845 
15,803 
11,727 
142 
5,133 


264,796 
33,550 

17,234 

3,781  1 


$175,233 
263,391 
125,836 
77,719 

58,525 

46,255 

307,795 

2,323,928 

17,754 

279,656 
6,239 

27,830 

3,624 

181,183 

91,622 
101,789 

61,501 
426,657 
189, 149 

30,297 
295,678 

79,939 
132,409 

55,684 

35,876 
27,290 
121,321 
129,450 
13,681 
102,754 
365,158 
798,888 
60,533 
95,908 
22,7.S6 

362,974 
228,973 
30,941 
62,873 
31,711 

116,997 
575,008 
80,344 

453,792 
44,939 
189,980 
154,256 
527,338 
98,473 
34,734 

42,221 

80,841 

374,955 

49,430 
600,143 

835,354 
53,291 

181,151 
98,766 
2,271 

I11,5S.^ 

257,407 

4.30,204 
35, 128, 

12,795 

2,669  i 


1,237,858 
242,932 
55,223 

7,882 

29,367 
28,214 
62,236 
449,678 
1,725 

26.433 
1,513 


193 

518,684 

48.539 

4,188,735 

6,K37 

31,413 

152, 122 

5,649 

8,814 

4,722 

622 

1,766,486 

1,887 
384,666 


1,724 
3,022 
8,833 
14,817 
33,371 
598 
2,612 
45,991 


37,861 

184,857 

132 


12,091 

103,498 

1,140 

327,924 

41,534 

6,749 

1,S19 

922,178 
9,214 
4,132 

1,108 

1,206 

26,873 

32,454 
44,207 

139,694 
5,594 
5,914 
43,571 
4,125 
1,599 


144.971 
11,820 

11,296 

2,455  I 


$276,750 
293,809 
112,364 
47,666 

104,730 
68,314 

236,078 

4,044,815 

24,923 

73,982 
24,494 
58,312 
203,709 
233,293 
153,237 
148,554 
93,956 
398,688 
400,718 

32,891 
458,346 
94,04S 
48,375 
82,522 

73,417 

15,549 

86,5.34 

156,500 

22,423 

154,416 

1 88, 93,1 

1,090,860 

69,880 

86,553 

38,422 

87,050 

972,872 

120,239 

39,100 

61,904 

36,528 

223, 137 

303,316 

38,742 

523,081 
125.837 
186,642 
104.451 
897,052 
107,122 
150,748 

10,863 
91,06S 
704,405 

366,549 
438,780 

1,023,886 
60,222 
8 J,  9 15 

261, 102 
60,501 
54,383 

653,786 

196,101 
22,:«4 

10,266 

1,357 
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Artkks. 


Raw  materials  and  aiisceUa- 


Coal  .. 

Raw Imndrc^eigM. . 

Waste do.... 

F«rtilizoi:a do 

Hides , do.... 

OH- 

Castor do 

Gasoline gaUoq^. . 

Xeroswe do 

l>i  nsoo<i do 

Liquid  £uat do 

Lubrioatiiig do 

Preeious  stones 

Rubber poun(fe. . 

Sewis— 

Cotton hundrcdweighl. . 

Tea do.... 

Timber long  tons. . 

Other...., 7 

Textiles: 

Apparel 

Lace  and  net yards. . 

Piece  goods— 

Dved do. 

Bleached do. 

(»rey do 

Printed do 

Muslia do... 

Other 

Silfc  and  satin 

Thread cases . 

Woolens 

Yarns  and  twist pounds. . 

Mixed  materials. 

Oiher 

All  other  arUcles. . 


1913 


Quaob^y.       ValiAe^ 


1,517 

i,«i4,e»i 

383.^2 

^603,366 

39,999 

5» 187, 700 

2i9, 195 


83,277 
1,141 
10,396 


2,861,571 

2t,071,580 
15,:W2,814 
5,2.51,716 
8,726,009 
136,325 


918 
'347,' 4id 


H387,a2» 

85,  Wd 

12,492 

2,419,101 

28,136 

42,100 
152, 8S2 
«73pe95 

25,207 
n4,325 

83,186 

2^,536 

1,780,860 

63,411 
47,314 
415,608 
328,407 

409,087 
M8,181 

1,786,U« 

1,003,356 
343.  t»83 
509;  781 
9,675 
328,742 
157,095 
123,749 
192, 574 
84,671 
33V453 
1)08,516 

5.948,483 


1918 


Qoaatttj.       Value. 


218, 3S0 

16,061 

4,370 

7,447,142 

2,0^6 

800 

980^305 

3.M8,412 

27,566 

11,813,381 

206,981 


5,507,346 

19k  4M 

loo 
6^2U3 


225,156 

19,202,742 
9,157,398 
3,0fJ3,665 
3,012,H4I 
47,72i 


1,152 

'269,917 


Total,  excluding  specie. . . 
Specie I 


6O>306,312 
4,101,818 


Total.. 


61, 770, 130 


$4,011,241 

525,690 

39,275 

2,120,906 

U,CB1 

8,632 

280,419 

817, 147 

40.578 

934^045 

l.«,  152 

90,402 

2,080,607 

34,393 
4,901 

524,006 
278,047 

416,791 

60,778 


2,290, 
1,4:12, 

390, 
490, 

10. 
46J. 
210. 
267, 
136, 

81, 
229, 

U, 
4, 191, 


1919 


Quantity.      Value 


666^077 

13,644 

770 

1,517.192 

Koao 

1,512 

1,175,784 

5,200,046 

27,763 

11,785.621 

348,479 


4,6H^7 

20,532 

231 

.    2,296 


660,457 

19.206.609 

5.111,146 

1.500,500 

3,21^,021 

28,281 


409 


171, 173 


613,  m,  496 

aQi,925 

Id.  146 

^044,389 

19,213 

16,941 

615,880 
1,023,432 

l6j26t 
2,516,361 

394,960 

86,892 

2,272^311 

61,674 

8,362 
234,718 
336,604 

430,748 
96,271 

3,6»182 

l,2ftL207 

377^200 

845,709 

9.565 

664,661 

443.594 

106,184 

127,123 

110,733 

206,276 

37,745 

7,510^393 


57,637,212  ' 95,729,492 

6,463  ; 1,358.384 


57,663,703  97,087,876 


I 


Foodstiiifs — Eice  Shortage. 

Althouffh  Ceylon  had  passed  the  first  four  years  of  the  war  with- 
out any  snortage  of  necessary  :foodstuffs,  tlie  failure  of  the  monsoon 
in  1918  and  the  subsequent  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  rice 
from  south  India  forced  Ceylon  to  look  to  Kangoon  and  Calcutta 
for  its  supplies.  Early  in  1019  the  i>osition  became  sericMis;  and 
shortly  after  when  the  Indian  Government  curtailed  the  exports  to 
an  average  of  15,000  tons  per  month,  against  30,000  tons  (the  normal 
monthly  requirements  of  the  island),  urgent  repreaentatioas  weyo 
made,  which  secured  a  total  of  100,000  tons  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year.  A  system  of  food  control  and  ratioaing  of  supplies 
was  inaugurated.  Eventually  27,000  tons  of  rice  were  secured  irom 
Siam. 

To  meet  the  ric«  shortage  other  grains  and  pulses  were  used  lor 
foodstuffs,  an  increased  supply  of  hians  having  been  imported  from 
Burma,  Singapore^  and  other  eastern  points.  AVliere  132,000  bar- 
rels of  flour  were  imported  in  1013  ana  but  71,000  barrels  in  1M8, 
103,000  barrels  were  imported  in  1910. 

Approximately  1,238,000  pounds  of  preserved  mUk  were  impoited 
during  the  year  against  40,000  in  1013  and  060,000  in  1918.     The 
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United  States  and  Australia  each  supplied  one-half  of  the  1919  im- 
portation. 

XetaU  and  Xetal  Products  Below  Normal. 

Of  a  total  of  $3,785,766  for  imports  of  metals  and  metal  goods 
in  1919,  the  United  States  supplied  about  23  per  cent;  42  per  cent 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  30  per  cent  from  other  British 
possessions. 

While  trade  in  raw  and  finished  metal  products  recuperated  some- 
what, the  importation  is  still  far  from  normal;  1,300  tons  of  hard- 
ware were  imported  in  1919  against  7,000  in  1913  and  700  in  1918. 
Iinportation  of  steel  products  has  recovered  in  a  less  degree. 

Increased  cost  of  construction  materials  has  still  left  that  market 
in  a  disorganized  condition.  Seventy-six  thousand  tons  of  cement 
were  imported  in  1919  against  24,000  in  1913  and  44,500  in  1918. 

Fertilizer  Imports  Large. 

The  United  States  does  not  profit  by  one  of  Ceylon's  largest  items 
of  importation,  namely,  fertilizers  for  use  on  the  tea,  rubber,  coconut, 
and  other  plantations.  The  importation  of  articles  falling  under 
this  head  reached  $4,440,000  in  1919,  this  having  been  but  10  per 
cent  under  the  record  year  191G. 

Trade  in  Textiles  Curtailed. 

The  values  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  imported  in  1919  are  un- 
favorable compared  with  those  of  previous  years-  Increased  cost  of 
rice  has  left  a  smaller  surplus  with  which  the  natives  could  buy 
articles  of  clothing.  In  1915,  36,000,000  vards  of  cotton  goods  were 
imported;  in  1916,  40,000,000  yards;  in'l917,  39,000,000  yards;  in 
1918,  36,000,000  yards;  and  in  1919,  32,500,000  yards.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  trade  was  the  increase  of  the  value  of  cotton 
goods  from  India  to  the  disadvantage  of  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Difficulties  in  securing  supplies  and  increased  prices  in  supplying 
markets  caused  a  steady  decrease  in  the  value  of  woolen  goods. 

It  would  appear  that  Ceylon  has  followed  the  practice  of  other 
countries  in  an  increased  use  of  silk  goods.  Where  approximately 
$215,000  worth  of  silk  was  imported  in  1918,  this  figure  increased  to 
$443,000  in  1919,  the  chief  increases  having  been  in  imports  from 
Japan.  France,  and  China. 

Coal  Trade  Confined  Chiefly  to  Banker  Supplies. 

Although  the  Coal  Board  appointed  in  1918  continued  to  control 
the  importation  and  distribution  of  coal  during  1919,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  for  bunkers  during  the  year.  Scarcity 
of  tonnage  and  difficulties  of  securing  steady  supplies  from  India 
during  1917  and  1918  diminished,  and  importations  from  that  source 
increased  from  71,044  long  tons  in  1918  to  488,696  tons  in  1919.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  imports  of  coal  for  use  of  the  British 
Admiralty  and  the  Ceylon  Government  increased  from  2,444  tons 
in  1918  to  257,000  in  1919.  With  the  exception  of  the  coal  used  for 
the  Ceylon  Government  railways,  practically  the  entire  importation 
goes  to  supplying  the  bunkers  of  vessels  calling  at  Colombo  Harbor. 
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Imports  and  exports  of  conl,  exclusive  of  Admiralty  gnd  Ceylon 
Government  coal,  for  the  last  10  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Years. 

Imports, 

Exports 

(inciuding 

suM>lies 

steamers). 

Vcare. 

Imports. 

Exports 

(intMing 

stuwlics 

stcaxBcfs). 

1910 

Long  tons. 
8W,879 
(«5,047 
885,661 
744,529 
698,957 

L9tuj  tons.  ' 
n4,782  : 
741,667  < 
719,282  ' 
694,662  J 
576, 6o3 

1915    

Long  tons. 
641,563 
675,677 
311,608 
218,350 
686,077 

L<mgion$. 
626,815 
613  779 

1911 

191«  

1912 

1917 

304^229 

1913 

1918 

806,665 
657,981 

1914 

1919 

Petroleum  Products  Trade  Growin^r.  ' 

The  importance  of  Colombo  as  a  bunkering  port  is  seen  not  only 
in  the  amount  of  coal  supplied  to  steamers,  but  in  a  great  increase 
in  the  movement  of  fuel  oil  as  well.  The  entire  importation  of  fuel 
oil  comes  from  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  In  1915,  7,000,000  imperial 
gallons  were  imported;  in  1918  the  quantity  rose  to  11,800,000,  while 
in  1919  the  importation  i-eached  14,785,621.  Plans  were  completed 
during  the  year  for  the  installation  of  new  fuel-oil  tanks,  and  it  is 
expected  that  within  tlie  near  future  Colombo  will  be  as  well  supplied 
with  fuel  oil  as  any  port  in  the  Far  East. 

Sumatra  continued  to  supply  the  bulk  of  gasoline  importation,  as 
was  the  case  in  1918.  The  United  States  continued  to  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  the  importation  of  kerosene  in  cases,  and  for  the  first 
time  Persia  became  the  principal  supplier  of  bulk  kerosene. 

The  following  table  shows  importation  of  kerosene  in  bulk  and  in 
cases  for  the  years  1917-1919 : 


Countries  of  origin. 

Bulk  oil. 

Case  oil. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1917 

1913 

1910 

United  Kingdom 

Qanons. 

GaUons. 

O^Uons. 
206 

Oattons.     GaUons. 

Gnlhiu, 

Borneo  (excluding  British) 

l,447,6,-)8 
646,222 

1,054,609 

3,960        3,960 

"**"*'"" 

Persia-. 

3,630,702 

"****** 

British  India 



4 

Sumatra 

827,383  1  1,851,261 
1 

502, 9i  4 
474,508 

2K2,84A 
Aom  ni7 

41,9KJ 
640,690 

United  States 

1  463  326 

Total 

2,821,261 

2  90o  870   4  fins  .^W 

1  467  286'    7nR  >wl5 

681,710 

Importation  of  Government  Stores. 

The  Ceylon  Government  imported  for  its  own  use  stores  amount- 
ing to  $3,532,438  during  1918.  This  importation  is  not  included  in 
any  statistics  previously  given  in  this  report.  The  only  foreign  coun- 
try profiting  to  any  extent  through  this  importation  was  Japan,  with 
a  total  of  $273,050.  The  United  States  furnished  $131,539.  The  bulk 
of  the  stores  was  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  smaller 
proportion  from  British  possessions. 

Exports  Increase  Despite  Difficulties. 

Altliough  faced  with  certain  difficulties,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  the  lack  of  freight  space  and  the  continued  enhancing 
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v»ltre  of  th«  rupee,  tlie  export  trade  of  the  island  was  slightly  eliort 
of  phenomenal.  Two  outstanding  features  of  this  trade  are  seen  in 
the  new  high  level  of  total  exports,  amountiug  to  367,054^779  rupees 
(about  $150^000,000),  and  in  the  quantity  ox  rubber  exported,  the 
value  of  which  for  the  second  time  surpassed  the  island's  tea  trade. 

Ceylon  produce  valued  at  353,767,924  rupees  ($141,507,170)  was 
exported,  against  224,236,263  rupees  ($72,749,722)  in  1913  and 
197.633.194  rupees  ($64,118,794)  in  1918.  Keexports  were  valued  at 
13^,855  nipees  ($5,814,742)  against  8,750,691  rupees  ($2,839,016) 
in  1913  and  13,692,140  rupees  ($4,442,186)  in  1918.  Coal  worth 
32,899,550  rupees  was  furnished  to  steamers  for  bunkers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  large  accumulations  of  merchandise, 
especially  rubber,  Avere  awaiting  shipment.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
freight  conditions  had  sufficiently  improved  to  move  all  surplus, 
stocks^  and  shipments  reached  a  normal  basis.  In  any  study  of  1919 
statistics  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  exportation  in  i918  was 
handicapped  by  lack  of  freight  space  and  that  a  large  accumulation 
of  potential  1918  exportation  was  shipped  in  1919. 

Bistfibtttiom  of  £x^rt  Trade. 

There  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  exports  to  foreign  countries, 
which  rose  in  value  from  approximately  46,000,000  rui>ees  in  1918 
to  152,000,000  rupees  in  1919;  while  shipments  to  British  possessions 
show  a  simultaneous  decrease  from  62,000,000  rupees  to  48,000,000 
rupees.  The  principal  export  trade  is  still  with  the  United  King- 
dom; but  exports  to  the  United  States  formed  almost  one-third  of 
the  total  and,  while  slightly  larger  than  those  of*  1917,  were  almost 
double  those  of  1918.  There  was  a  slight  resumption  of  exports  to 
Euroj^ean  countries,  ammmting  to  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
trade— Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Sweden  again  ap- 
pearing on  the  list  of  countries  receiving  Ceylon  exports. 
Enbber  Exports  Exceptional — Local  Prices. 

Although  Ceylon's  commerce  in  rubber  is  still  controlled  b}'  the 
London  market,  about  66  per  cent  of  the  amount  exix)rted  in  1919 
went  to  the  United  States  direct.  The  United  Kingdom  took  33  per 
cent,  and  the  remainder  was  distributed  among  other  countries.  Ap- 
proximately 45,000  long  tons  of  rubber  were  exported  during  the 
?ear,  exceeding  the  191  <  exportation  by  nearly  40  per  cent,  and  the 
918  exportation  by  about  120  i>er  cent.  The  foreign  demand  was 
good  for  all  grades  during  the  yeiir. 

Local  prices  fluctuated  from  an  average  of  1.05  rupees  (about  $0.35 
United  States  currency)  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  a  maximum 
of  1.25  rupees  ($0.40  United  States  currency)  in  March.  The  rapid 
appreciation  of  the  rupee  brought  tlie  Ceylon  market  values  down, 
and  in  July  average  values  were  about  0.85  rupee  ($0.32  United 
States  currency).  After  slightly  i*ecovering  in  September  the  mar- 
ket again  dropped,  and  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  about  0.90 
rupee  ($0.38  United  States  currency).  Owing  to  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  rubber  into  the  United  States  during  1918, 
Canada  became  a  direct  importer  of  Ceylon  rubber.  In  that  year 
2,500  long  tons  of  rubber  were  shipped  directly  from  Ceylon  to 
Canadian  i)orts.     This  exportation  i)ractically  disappeared  in  1919, 
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as  Canada  again  obtained  her  requirements  from  shipments  origi- 
nally destined  to  the  United  States. 

Tea  Crop  of  1919  Superior  in  Qnality. 

Generally  speaking,  tea  produced  during  1919  was  of  superior 
flavor  to  that  of  other  years,  and  although  it  demanded  a  low  average 
price  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  market  showed  a  steady  ad- 
vance until  about  May,  when  a  sudden  rise  in  exchange  temporarily 
upset  all  business.  As  conditions  again  become  more  stable,  in  spite 
or  the  increased  value  of  the  rupee,  tea  demanded  constantly  increas- 
ing prices  and  continued  firm  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  receive  the  bulk  of  the  expor- 
tation, having  taken  approximately  70  per  cent.  The  United  States 
was  second,  with  8^  per  cent.  The  export  of  tea  in  1914  was  193,- 
000,000  pounds;  in  1915,  215,000,000  pounds;  in  1916,  203,250,000 
pounds;  in  1917,  195,250,000  pounds;  in  1918,  180,750,000  pounds; 
and  in  1919,  208,500,000  pounds. 

Trade  in  Coconut  Products. 

With  the  exception  of  raw  coconuts,  exports  of  all  products  of  the 
coconut  palm  show  remarkable  increases.  In  1914,  11,429,594  fresh 
coconuts  were  expoiied ;  in  1918  the  number  was  6,553,278 ;  while  in 
1919  exports  had  further  decreased  to  3,390,710.  The  following  table 
shows  comparative  quantities  of  coconut  products  exported  during 
the  years  1914  and  1916-1919 : 


Products. 


Copra 

Coconut  oil 

Desiccated  coconut 
Coir: 

Fiber 

Yam 

Rope 

Poonac 


1914 


Hundred- 
weight. 
1,46«,212 

486,286 
311,864 

227,931 

109,123 

17,031 

211,342 


1916 


Hundred- 
freight. 
1,309,939 
323,017 
306,149 

215,444 
80,912 
15,109 
80,386 


1917 


Hundred- 
weight. 
1,078,704 
434,699 
2?2,059 

137,721 
26,336 
14,140 
43,911 


1913 


Hundred- 
weight. 
1,272,321 
527,481 
208,366 

201,585 
2i,S04 
19,867 
14,027 


1919 


Hundred- 
weight. 
1,759,525 
675,999 
675,060 

2)9,391 

112,076 

14,413 

87,341 


The  great  demand  for  desiccated  coconut  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishing of  new  mills  in  practically  every  coconut  district  in  the 
island.  The  amount  exported  has  more  than  doubled  that  of  the  pre- 
war period.  The  large  quantities  of  coconuts  purchased  by  the 
desiccating  mills  and  the  prices  paid  have  noticeably  affected  the 
output  of  copra. 

Plumbago  Indnstzy  at  Low  Ebb. 

The  plumbago  industry  of  the  island  roo.ched  its  lowest  ebb  in 
1919.  Exports  of  32,000  tons  in  1916,  26,000  tons  in  1917,  and  15,000 
tons  in  1918  were  reduced  to  6,500  tons  in  1919.  Prices  declined 
almost  as  much  as  production  and  exportation,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  less  than  50  mines  were  in  operation,  where  1,300  had  been 
worked  during  the  maximum  period  of  1917.  _ 
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VmM^  S¥P«rtB  for  1818,  ISlt,  and  191t. 

The  following  table  ffive/j  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  prin- 
cipal exports  from  Ceylon  for  the  years  1913,  1918,  and  1919 : 


Articles, 


Animal5,  lire Dumber. . 

Cami^or buodredweigh  t . . 

Chemical,  dyeing,  and  Uoning  ma- 

torials ,.. 

Coffee hundredweight. . 

^MT  and  products do 

Copra , do.... 

Curios 

Fiber hu  ndred  weigh  t . . 

Foodstu£L«: 

Cacao do.... 

Coconut- 
Desiccated do.... 

Fresb number. . 

Currystufls  - .  .hundredweight. , 

Other do... 

Kapok: 

Raw pounds.. 

&pimiing do 

Hica buiKiredweiddt. . 

Oils: 

Cinnanoa ounces. . 

(Mnnamon  Icai do 

Citrooelli pound*?. . 

Coconut hmidred  weight . . 

Other gallons.. 

Papain huodredweight . . 

Pmmbcigo do.... 

Precious  stones 

Rubber tons. 

^tinwood do..., 

Seeds: 

Gingelly bundrodweieht . . 

Tea do.... 

6)dn&: 

Baw do... 

Pressed do... 

Bpices: 

Areeamit.=« do... 

Cardaraoms do 

Cinnamon do 

CkM'esaod  mice do... 

Pepner do . . . 

VanilU do,.. 

Other. .  ^ do . . . 

Tea: 

Black do... 

Greea do... 

Teakwood tons. 

Tea  waste bundrodwcigbt . 

Tofaacco do. . . 

Tortoise  shell pounds. 

AHoUier 


Total. 


Quantity. 


1913 


1,167 


1S9 

675,543 

1,117,292 


3,471 

6S,526 

303, 80R 
16,8€1,3:M 
1,265 


2« 
20G 


lOiS 


1919 


704 


27 
2.>1,237 
,272,321 


3,334 
73,528 

203,366 

i,  653, 278 

1,766 

24,979 

169,  f.W 
59 
124 


4;i5 

36 


46S 

366,357 

1,759,525 


16.112        62,283 

52.032       2-'>i>.020 

1,040,705    l,0;j<M67 

546,984  i     527.4fil 

22,937   4,J>07,037 

\        aw 

570,  b07       304,340 


12,5'^ 
1,5S1 

879 
197 

1,319 
13,729 

102,055 
4,051 

45,900 

J50 

1,648 

30 

142 


6,567 

£6,884 

30J,646 

3,39t>,710 

3, 240 

17,673 

390,660 

178,384 

167 

C6.773 
299, 92H 
992.  Kfi) 
675.993 
2,574,  MO 
225 
133, 42S 


22,738 
73 

2,  IS! 
133 

7.099 
4,207 

214, 7W) 

27,. m 

59 

1,151 

22 

275 


1,662,602    1,602,442 
47,304         12.002 
529 
5,908 
42,-tOi 
448 


4,273.  IKS 
4,556 


I 


47,406 
152 

12,010 
238 

8,711 
4,47i 

150,488 

4,>«74 

68,755 

334 

5,376 

80 

9S4 

1,837.267 

24,  {W3 

03 

23.097 

2,151 


Value. 


1913 


121,073 


71,486 
3,017 
1,084,518 
6,799,8M 
2.5,019 
47,402 

978,880 

2,552,227 

451,401 

5, 591 

115, 107 


17,209 
7,180 

3,479 

1,72.-. 

536, 195 

5,430.271 

8,532 


2,935.242 

6.5 

21,6a7,r,40 

i»5,278 

1.122 
16,047 

28, 90:) 
273,474 

?W.-),990 

7hH.05S 

2,4:w 

18, IN5 
4,5.'» 
1,023 

\28, 481,306 
122 


27S.flSl 

16.214 

1,. 504, 522 


75, 5-*,  728 


1918 


19,221 


22,6.-j0 

501 

476.3,53 

4,139,001 

5,925 

28,415 

763,119 

1,680,412 
127,114 
l],44S 

243,470 

12,139 

2 

7,957 

24.Ffi2 
24,.>iH 
2K3,899 

354.101 

ft.5,6?2 

1,570,462 

3,lfi2 

22,22C,20S 

1,210 

7, 151 
6,427 

101,972 
147,269 

1, 233,. 392 

9(>,K.37 

437,  S24 

1.K22 

17,723 

1,891 

1,6S0 

2«,985,iaO 

60,043 

'tO,  1;j3 
1,351 
324 
1,972,354 


288!; 


1019 


$42,043 

4,fa<iO 

55,4AS 

10,3'r4 

l,2J9.0:r> 

12,942.837 

26,  t*'.7 

64,0ti0 

1,250,267 

4,5a3..';^ 
117.019 

2;<.;C)i 

225,403 

85, 436 

9,214 

33,9r>Q 

87.t;42 

3.>,4«7 

10,269.777 

2.VJ,^0) 

40.^*24 

692,>'32 

12.071 

»,492.4G5 

22,  .->71 

85.7K2 
7,5  0 

222.  K»3 
209,  OJS 

1,223,715 

36;*.  517 

l,47K.i.-.S 

110.  .72 1 
13.813 
7,018 

46,IM,£5^ 

4,. 501 

128,  M7 

203.  »42 

5.412 

8, 247.  .T;  4 


68,500,979  \  146,^21, 90S 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  practically  all  classes  of  ex- 
ports show  a  decided  increase  over  pre-war  years,  with  the  exception 
of  plumbago,  dressed  skins,  cheiuicalj  dyeing,  and  tanning  materials, 
tea  wiiste  and  see^l,  and  tobacco. 
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The  following  were  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  years 
1918  and  1919: 


Articles. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


1919 


Quantity.       Value. 


Arcca  nuts pounds . 

Cardamoms do. . . 

Cinchona  bark do... 

Cinnamon do. . . 

Cocoa do... 

Coconu t ,  desiccated do . . . 

Coir  yarn do . . . 

Copra, do... 

Croton  seeds do... 

Curios. 


20,160 
133, 9G2 


$1,141 
61,433 


1,177,725 

903,530 

14,008,788 


130,678 
130,085 
890,138 


241,360 
67,250 


10,336 

6,884 


99,456 

G6,83o 

11,055 

1,529,999 

1,493,022 

30,169,488 

50,848 


S5,03S 

34,822 

1,4M 

286,7^1 

371,520 

4,036,293 

2,667 


22,388 


Fiber: 

Bristle tons.. 

Coir do 

Mat  tress do 

Palmyra do 

Twisted pounds . . 

Hessian  cloth yards. . 

Ivory  tu-sks,  elepliaut,  carved pounds. . 

Nux  vomica pounds.. 

Oil: 

Cinnamon do 

Citronella do 

Coconut do 

Papain do 

Pepper do 

Personal  effects 

Photographic  films 

PIumbBkgo tons.. 

Precious  stones 

Rubber pounds.. 

Silk,  laces,  etc 

Tea pounds.. 

Tea  fluff do.... 

Tea  waste do 

Vanilla  beans do — 

Total,  excluding  returned  goods 

Returned  American  goods 


1,018 
8,172 


2,080 

7,898 
429,611 


115 

6,114 
121,067 


13,350 


31,859 


Total. 


7,910 


20,885,382 


1,374,221 

22,228 

7,536,326 


11,032,057 

63,000 

709,207 

1,134 


2,322,398 

4,560 

33,509 

1,092 


12,682,374 
3,959 


12,686,333 


11 

1 
008 


427 

1,709 
117 

9,073 


33,000 
50,000 


096 
5,287 
7,171 


38 

378.022 

16,731,902 

•  5,028 

43,883 


4,261 
7i,'386,*377 


17,962,738 

49,123 

2,562,423 

3,514 


1,967 

100,780 

1,941,395 

13,329 

7,575 

241 

97 

613,391 

86,093 

24,891,754 

21«> 

3,970,173 

2,308 

120, 181 

4,314 


36,519,714 
261 


36,519,975 


Exchange  Fluctuations — High  Value  of  Rupee. 

The  value  of  the  rupee  continued  to  appreciate  throughout  the 
year.  The  sellin<r  rate  for  New  York  demand  drafts  stood  at  about 
2.80J  rupees  until  May,  when  it  suddenly  dropped  to  2.60,  recovering 
slightlv  in  July  to  2.65 ;  it  then  rapidly  slumped  by  successive  stj^es 
througliout  the  year  and  closed  at  the  end  or  the  year  at  2.33.  The 
buying  rate  on  New  York  bills  was  from  10  to  20  cents  lower.  The 
average  selling  rate  for  New  York  demand  drafts  was  2.58J  rupees, 
while  the  average  buying  rate  was  approximately  2.50. 

The  rapid  decline  in  the  value  of  foreign  exchanges  considerably 
embarrassed  the  financing  of  export  shipments,  and  in  August  the 
banlvs  refused  to  buy  foreign  bills  unless  the  seller  was  able  to  fur- 
nish an  equal  amount  of  cover  therefor.  As  a  direct  result,  trans- 
actions in  the  rubber  and  tea  auctions  were  temporarily  held  in 
pounds  sterling  instead  of  rupees.  In  September  a  sufficient  amount 
of  "  Councils  "  were  offered  in  Calcutta  to  again  enable  the  C'Cylon 
banks  to  obtain  cover,  and  the  situation  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year  was  much  easier. 
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Exchange  banks  in  Ceylon  base  their  dollar  business  to  a  great 
Extent  upon  the  Bombay  and  Calcutta  markets.  It  is  a  peculiar 
coincidence,  however,  that  the  Ceylon  market  is  invariably  lower  for 
the  sale  of  dollar  drafts  than  the  Indian  market,  the  difference  prob- 
ably averaging  about  10  cents  Ceylon  currency.  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  American  bank  established  in  Ceylon,  the  dollar  exchange  is  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  British  banking  institutions,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  $48,000,000  in  New  York  bills  bouffht  and  sold  in 
connection  with  Ceylon's  commerce  with  the  United  States  should  be 
sufficient  inducement  for  some  American  bank  to  establish  a  branch 
in  Ceylon. 

The  principal  banks  continued  their  policies  of  refusing  to  open 
dollar  credits  for  Ceylon  importers,  requiring  credits  in  favor  of 
American  manufacturers  to  be  opened  in  pounds  sterling. 

The  local  money  market  was  easy,  money  having  been  fairly  plenti- 
ful throughout  the  year.  The  average  discount  rate  of  7  per  cent  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  reduced  to  6  per  cent  ana  that  rate 
held  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

Treiyhts  and  Shipping. 

During  lOlO*  3,186  vessels  flying  the  British  flag  and  771  foreign 
merchant  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  8,850,390,  called  at  Colombo. 
Of  the  foreign  vessels  364  were  Japanese,  8*2  Norwegian,  79  Dutch,  . 
72  French,  42  Italian,  31  American,  21  Swedish,  17  Greek,  17  Spanish, 
16  Russian  and  16  Danish. 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  increase  in  tonnage  there  was  a  de- 
cided scarcity  of  tonnage  for  European  and  American  ports.  Ton- 
nage offered  for  the  Far  East  during  the  year  was  in  excess  of  the 
requirements.  Freight  rates  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from 
5  to  50  per  cent  durmg  the  year,  while  the  rate  to  American  ports, 
which  stood  at  220  shillings  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  dropped 
to  about  180  shillings  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Industries  QeneraUy  Trosperous. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mining  of  plumbago,  the  various  indus- 
tries of  Ceylon  were  in  a  flourishing  condition  throughput  the  year. 
The  mills  existing  before  1919  for  the  preparation  of  desiccated 
coconut  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand,  and  small  new  factories 
came  into  existence  in  all  the  coconut-producing  districts.  Thirty 
to  forty  such  factories  were  built  in  1919,  and  six  new  mills  were 
erected  for  4he  production  of  coconut  oil.  Trade  in  coconut  oil 
was  active,  but  uneven,  throughout  the  year;  while  the  demand  for 
desiccated  coconut  Avas  heavy  until  December,  when  the  price  sud- 
denly dropped  from  the  record  price  of  51  Ceylon  cents  to  38  cents 
per  pound.  This  resulted  in  the  temporary  sliutting  down  of  prob- 
ably half  of  the  desiccating  mills,  for  the  most  part  the  new  mills 
which  had  been  constructed  during  the  year. 

The  unprecedented  increase  in  the  price  of  rice  in  Ceylon  has 
given  rise  io  considerable  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  laboring 
classes.  By  the  end  of  1919  the  price  had  reached  12.10  rupees  per 
imperial  bushel  of  64  pounds,  whereas  the  pre-war  price  had  been 
5.12  rupees.  No  perceptible  incTease  in  wages  occurred  between 
1914  and  the  end  of  1919.     The  tea  and  rubber  estates  h!ive  been 
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adversely  affected,  inasmuch  as  they  found  it  necessary  to  furnish 
rice  to  the  laborers  at  a  reduced  cost — the  only  alternative  having 
been  a  general  increase  in  wages.  The  rubber  estates  were  well  able 
to  stand  the  increased  cost  of  production,  as  net  profits  for  1919 
ranged  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  The  tea  estates  were  not  so  fortunate, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  very  few  tea  estates  will  show  "profits  during 
1920.  The  average  profit  of  the  tea  estates  in  1919  was  not  much 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

Conditions  in  Coir  Industry — Other  Native  Industries. 

The  smaller  industries  in  the  manufacture  of  coir  (coconut-husk 
fiber)  into  bristles,  mattress  fiber,  coir  yarn,  etc.,  progressed  satis- 
factorily, as  did  the  production  of  cinnamon,  cocoa,  cardamoms,  cit- 
ronella  oil,  etc.  All  the  above  products  were  favored  by  the  in- 
creased exportation  at  constantly  rising  prices  until  the  very  end  of 
the  year,  when  markets  in  some  of  the  products  became  dull  and  in- 
active. The  plumbago  industry  reached  its  lowest  ebb  during  the 
year,  as  has  been  noted. 

The  other  native  industries,  such  as  gem  mining  and  cutting, 
basket  and  hat  weaving,  the  manufacture  of  brass  ware,  tortoise- 
shell  articles,  etc.,  about  held  their  own  throughout  the  year.  Wood 
carving  is  gradually  dying  out,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  very  high 
cost  of  ebony,  satinwood,  and  other  hardwoods  formerly  used  in  the 
industry.  A  considerable  part  of  the  native  population  depends 
upon  selling  curios  to  tourists  for  its  livelihood.  There  was  no  ap- 
preciable revival  of  this  trade  during  the  year. 

Lack  of  Direct  Trade  Connections  a  Disadvantage  to  United  States. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  obtaining  merchandise  in  England 
during  the  war  and  the  immediately  following  post-war  period,  to- 
gether with  the  appreciation  of  the  rupeee  during  1919,  created  cer- 
tain advantages  m  favor  of  American  merchandise.  Two  strong 
factors  militated  against  these  temporary  advantages,  these  being 
the  fact  that  all  exchange  business  was  in  the  hands  of  British  banks, 
which  were  naturally  reluctant  to  favor  any  other  than  British  busi- 
ness, and  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  principal  importing  houses  to 
import  only  such  articles  as  were  of  imperative  necessity  from  other 
sources  than  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  principal  import  business  of  the  island  is  in  the  hands  of 
British  firms,  the  capital  of  which  is  generally  held  in  London.  The 
native  houses  find  certain  difficulties  in  obtaining  merchandise  from 
American  sources,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  direct  connections  with 
the  United  States  and  are,  as  a  rule,  obliged  to  place  their  indents 
with  British  export  agents,  who  naturally  give  preference  to  British 
firms. 

Problems  Confronting  United  States  Trad^. 

Although  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  to  Ceylon  is  more 
than  five  times  as  large  as  the  pre-war  figures,  should  the  poimd 
sterling  continue  throughout  a  number  of  years  in  its  present  depre- 
ciation it  is  probable  that  the  temporary  advantage  gamed  by  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  would  be  rapidly  lost,  unless  after  having  passed 
through  the  first  stages  of  the  reconstruction  period  British  manu- 
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facturers  can  not  compete  with  the  Ignited  States  in  i:)roduction 
costs.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  tlie  supposition  that  labor  and 
other  production  conditions  will  eventually  approach  normal  in  both 
countries. 

There  are  certain  items  of  manufacture,  however,  for  which  it 
would  appear  that  a  permanent  market  has  been  established.  These 
are  chiefly  motor  veliicles,  hardware,  and  dru<rgists'  sundries,  the 
American  product  in  each  case  being  given  preference  by  the  Ceylon 
purchasing  public,  but  until  American  exporters  have  direct  repre- 
sentation m  Ceylon,  and  thus  make  it  unnecessary  for  native  firms 
to  conduct  business  through  British  export  agents,  American  trade 
must  remain  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  market. 
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CHINA. 

ANTUNG. 

By  CobmhI  Jolm  K.  DatIs. 

The  year  1918  was  marked  by  considerable  growth,  both  in  the 
Chinese  citv  of  Antung  and  in  the  Japanese  settlement.  The 
largest  single  buildinff  operation  was  the  construction  by  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  Co.  of  a  Japanese  graded  school  building  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  1,150  pupils  and  containing  26  classrooms.  This 
building,  which,  together  with  the  playground,  cost  $80,556,  is 
probably  the  largest  structure  in  southeastern  Manchuria  devoted  to 
education.  The  Chinese  Customs  service  completed  the  erection  of 
a  series  of  residences  for  its  employees,  and  a  large  number  of  new 
places  of  business  were  constructed,  among  the  more  important  of 
which  was  the  oflBce  building  of  the  newly  established  Antung  Sav- 
ings Association.  Several  medium-sized  sawmills  were  built,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Anto  Yoko  Silk  Mill  was  commenced.  The 
Okura  Copper  Smelter  and  a  number  of  smaller  industrial  plants 
were  completed  and  put  into  operation.  The  silk  industry  was 
augmented  by  thie  establishment  of  a  number  of  filatui^es  which, 
tliough  individually  small,  combine  to  produce  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  reeled  wild  silk  or  tussah. 
Exchange  Bates  Favorable  to  Japanese  Imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  high  exchange  value  of  the  Antung 
tael,  the  unit  oi  this  district,  which  continued  throughout  the  year: 


Manths. 

American  dollar 
in  Antung  taels. 

Japanese  yen  in 
Antung  taols. 

Months. 

American  dollar 
in  Antung  taels. 

Japanese  Ten  in 
Antung  taels. 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

TsiirMfl^                

1.2028 
1.1448 
1.1800 
1.2050 
1.1847 
1.1327 

0.9903 
.9699 
.9484 
.9490 
.9300 
.9191 

0.5996 
.6707 
.6917 
.6007 
.6006 
.6647 

0.4937 
.4834 

.4728 
.4731 
.4684 
.4582 

July 

1.0774 
.8838 

.8074 
1.0730 
1.0603 
1.0244 

0.8002 
.8607 
.8100 
.8005 
.9877 
.9026 

0.6871 
.4406 
.4026 
.6349 
.6286 
.6107 

0.4438 

*~****J 

r6nnitfy 

Augost 

.4291 

Mv^...  '.'.'.'.' 

September 

October 

.4088 

Awfl 

.4437 

>^  :        : 

November 

December 

.4924 

iS;::::;;::;:::: 

.4499 

As  during  the  two  preceding  years,  this  inflation  in  the  value  of 
the  local  unit  of  exchange  tended  greatly  to  stimulate  imports  from 
Japan,  an  advantage  that  was  accentuated  bv  the  inability  of  the 
Unitea  States  and  Great  Britain  to  secure  sufficient  bottoms  to  ship 
their  products  to  this  market 
General  Trade  Conditions. 

Throughout  practically  all  ofthe  yeartrade  conditions  were  satis- 
factory, although  the  last  m<BttBa}OWt  were  adversely  affected  by 
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the  termination  of  the  war,  since  this  news  caused  silk  buyers  to  refrain 
from  purchasing  large  stocks  until  it  was  evident  what  turn  th^ 
market  would  take.  In  general,  crops  were  fair  and  the  prices  of 
the  principal  products  of  this  district — silk,  beans  and  bean  prod- 
ucts, timber,  and  cereals — continued  steadily  to  rise,  thus  giving 
the  farmers  an  increased  purchasing  power.    As  the  bulk  of  the 

Population  is  rural  this  trend  in  prices  served  to  produce  a  fair 
egree  of  prosperity.  The  great  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
to  increase  their  industrial  plants  in  Manchuria  served  to  bring  a 
number  of  new  enterprises  to  this  city.  Principal  among  these  is 
a  large  factory  for  the  weaving  of  spun,  wild  silk  waste — that  part 
of  the  silk  which  comes  from  the  innermost  and  outermost  parts 
of  cocoons  and  is  too  short  to  be  reeled — which  is  stated  to  be  capi- 
talized at  the  equivalent  of  $500,000. 

In  addition  to  this  increase  in  Japanese  industrial  plants  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  Chinese  enterprises  were  established.  In 
fact  the  number  of  small  industries  which  have  been  started  in  and 
around  Antung  within  the  past  four  years  has  been  so  large  that  the 
port  is  rapidly  taking  on  the  appearance^  of  an  industrial  center,  and 
the  problem  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  has  at  times 
severely  taxed  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railroad. 
Inerease  In  Valnt  of  the  Trade  of  Antnnff. 

The  gross  value  of  the  tr^de  which  passed  through  Antung  as  a 
port  of  entry  and  export  increased  in  1918  to  $48,790,110.  The 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  trade  during  the  past  seven  years  is  graphi- 
cally indicated  in  these  figures:  In  1912  the  gross  value  of  trade 
amounted  to  $8,126,000;  in  1913,  to  $10,963 J500;  in  1914,  to  $13,810,- 
952;  in  1916,  to  $15,062,002;  in  1916,  to  $23,979,512;  in  1917,  to 
$44.143,050 ;  and  in  1918,  to  $48,790,110. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  and  net  values  of  the  Maritime 
Customs  trade  of  Antung  in  1917  and  1918 : 


Imports  and  exports. 

1917 

1918 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  foreign  countries  and  Ilongkcng 

129,090,501 
713,150 

l?6,017,521 
906,538 

From  Chinese  norts 

Total  foreign  Imports 

29,802,660 

26,923,049 

Reexports  of  foreign  goods: 

To  foreign  «o*intric«  ftnd  Horigif'iTig 

375,418 
24,872 

794,874 
16,854 

To  Chin'ese  ports .".....". 

Total  foreign  reexports 

400,290 

811,728 

Net  total  fordgn  imports 

29,402,370 

38,111,331 

Imx>orts(tf  Chinese  products 

1,332,962 

8,22&,4ia 

Reexports  of  Chines©  prodncts: 

To  fnrf^gn  fiotintrins  apd  Hoi^gkong 

8,624 
9,473 

'''^ 

To  Chinese  ports 

Total  Chinese  reexports , 

18,097 

68,52» 

Net  total  Chinese  imports 

1,314,865 

3,156.888 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

To  f oreitfn  countries  and  Hongkong 

9,429,543 
3, 577,  as 

13,961,968 
4,699,691 

To  Chinese  ports ....* 

Total  exports  of  local  origin 

13,097,428 

18,641,649 

Gross  value  ofthc  trade  of  the  port 

44,143,060 

48,790,110 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  tho  port 

43,734,663 

47,900,358 
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PriBoipal  Importf  and  Szportf . 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  and  ex- 
ported at  Antung  through  the  Maritime  Customs  in  1917  and  1918 
are  shown  in  the  following  tdble : 


Artlcl<9. 


1917 


Qnantity.        Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


IMPOSTS. 

_.  pieces.. 

B^edemer pounds.. 

Boots  and  shoes pairs.. 

Buttons,  brass  and  (anry gross.. 

Candles pounds.. 

Cattle number.. 

Cereals: 

Rice  and  paddy,  foreign pounds.. 

Rire  and  paddy,  Chinese do.... 

other do.... 

China  and  earthenware 

Cigarettes: 

Foreign thousands.. 

Oiineso pounds.. 

Cordage do.... 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods: 

Blankets pieces.. 

Cambrics,  lawns,  and  muslins,  white,dyed,  and 

printed pieces.. 

Chinese  goods- 
Cloth,  fancy do.... 

Drills do.... 

Nankeens pounds.. 

Sheetings pieces.. 

Yam pounds.. 

Cloth- 
Japanese yards.. 

T  cloths- 
Dyed  and  Turkey  red  cottons pieces. . 

Plain,  33  inches do 

Yam-dyed yards.. 

Crdpe,  Japanese do 

Drills- 
American pieces.. 

Japanese do — 

Flannelettes- 
Plain,  dyed,  and  printed do 

Yam-ndyed do.... 

HandkercmeCs dozens. . 

Italians,  Venetians,  and  lastings— 

Figured pieces.. 

Plain,  fast  black do..., 

Pfadn,  colored do.... 

Jeans- 
American. do 

English do.... 

Japanese do 

Poplins— 

Figured. do 

Plain,  colored do.... 

Prints,  plain. do 

Sheetings,  gray,  plain— 

Amerioai. do 

English do 

Japanese do 

Shirtings — 

Gray,  plain- 
American do.... 

English do.... 

Japanese do.... 

White. do.... 

Thread- 
In  balls  pounds.. 

On  spools gross.. 

Towels downs.. 

Velvets  and  velveteens yards.. 

Yam- 
Gassed,  mercerised,  and  dyed pounds.. 

Plain do 

Cotton,  raw do.... 

Fish  and  fish  products do.... 

Flour,  wheat do.... 

Fkuits,  fresh do.... 


6,031,388 
123,400 
393,047 

1,718,483 

394,666 

937 

25,336,266 

657,866 

10,092,266 


100,373 
43,866 
808,533 


7,167 

8,370 
6,390 
313,066 
28,748 
28,133 

06,084,130 

17,409 

17,781 

11,506,831 

1,633,991 

1,280 
100,793 

102,314 

931 

39,734 

1,685 

3,333 

107,767 

330 

4,836 

366,103 

6,119 
18,446 
74,913 

7,9M 

1,806 

678,330 


355 

7,087 

153,365 

72,069 

23,866 

9,663 

187,283 

177,079 

3,601,733 
9,923,200 
706,866 
6,507,066 
8,  no,  000 
7,544,266 


$398,840 
28,105 
1,052,347 
401,680 
61,989 
28,088 

823,803 
16,738 

135,640 
45,661 

134,673 
26,524 
41,309 

959,695 

187,563 

13,849 

16,263 

36,659 

121,376 

163,744 

11,750 

4,043,334 

48,468 

41,197 

1,060,533 

131,475 

5,363 
633,819 

414,310 
3,571 
14,064 

7,719 

14,874 

357,523 

1,681 

16,779 

843,793 

50,366 
80,816 
333,390 

81,113 

8,189 

3,140,504 


1,218 
35,895 
637,344 
338,064 

15,993 
45,933 
130,168 
68,990 

1,625,586 
2,080,908 
168,273 
249,063 
106,954 
178.049 


4,801,571 
165.600 
135,328 
98,183 
186,533 
124 

16,177,066 

4,508,666 

2,533 


337,324 
44,000 
745,333 


66,005 

8,248 

6,186 
10,551 
541,466 
42,610 
74,933 

45,852,607 

22,056 

13,600 

3,463,512 

257,298 


$510,517 

44,461 

391,231 

16,511 

23,664 

4,147 

608,414 

151,793 

75 

97,740 

394,535 
30,111 
36,311 

764,631 

52,617 

19,500 

18,S14 

79,358 

205,734 

318,733 

37,929 

4,084,126 

73,958 
45,400 
443,826 
37,663 


139,816 

20,389 

70 

18,382 

2,888 
2,010 
76,693 


776,274 

114,078 

419 

3,431 

19,109 

8,993 

106,535 


3,870 
393,994 

10,173 
3,457 
64,736 

333 

590 

480,934 


37,378 
1,608,547 

134,507 
38,177 
365,723 

1,997 

4,470 

3,690,907 


8,234 
77,981 
86,165 

26,666 
80,465 
119,481 
44,879 

228,133 
6.742,933 
1,160,400 
5,661,733 
25,745,333 
6,292,000 


66,875 
553,181 
610,050 

24,108 
107, 6U 
122,600 

21,417 

176, 25^ 

348-^ 
36&ie 
1,06 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.        V&Iuo. 


1918 


Qoftntity.      Value. 


IMPORTS— continued. 

Furs pieces 

Qrassoloth pounds 

Hides  and  skins do.. 

Hosiery downs 

Indigo,  artificial pounds 

Leatner do.. 

Leather,  Chinese do. . 

Matches gross 

Medicines 

Metals: 

Brass  bars,  sheets,  wire,  etc pconds 

Copper  hon,  nails,  plates,  rods,  sheets,  and  wire, 
pounds 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  new- 
Bars pounds 

Nftlls  and  rivets do.. 

Pipes  and  tubes do.. 

Sheets  and  plates do.. 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  old do.. 

Iron,  g:alvanized— 

Sheets do.. 

Wire do.. 

Iron  ore do.. 

Oils: 

Kerosene — 

American gallons. 

Japanese 1 do... 

Sumatra do... 

Lubricating do... 

Vegetable do... 

Paper  and  cardboard pounds. 

Paper.  Chinese: 

First  quality do... 

Second  quauty do... 

Joss do... 

Bilk  piece  goods: 

Mixtures do... 

Plain do... 

Chinese do .  . 

Softwood square  feet . 

Soy pounds. 

Sugar,  brown,  white,  and  refined do... 

Tea do... 

Tobacco do... 

Tobacco,  prepared,  Chinese do... 

Woolen  goods: 

Blankets  and  rugs do... 

Cloth,  coatings,  and  suitings .yards. 

Long  ells pieces. 

Yam,  woolen  and  worsted pounds . 

Wool  and  cotton  unions yards . 

Other do... 

EXPORTS. 

Beancake pounds. 

Beans do... 

Cereals: 

Malto do... 

Millet  and  kaoliang  (sorghum) do 

Wheat. do... 

Coal tons. 

Coke .'.....do... 

Flour,  wheat pounds. 

Iron  manufactures do... 

Medicines 

Oil,  beans pounds. 

£amshu do... 

Seeds,  sosamum,  and  other do    . 

Silk: 

Cocoons do... 

Pongees do... 

Raw.  wild,  not  filature do... 

Waste do... 

Timber: 

Hardwood pieces. 

Softwood do... 

Poles number . 

GmI,  sheep's pounds. 

„  ** do... 

Net 


168,280 
46,933 

640,666 

700,414 

12,133 

1,428,633 

72,133 

165,446 


25,466 

11,066 

62,533 
619,600 
13,200 
49,866 
899,406 

15,200 

112,933 

61,803,866 

610,340 
125,996 
178,630 
62,198 
^,741 
1,977,466 

209,200 

1,686,400 

124,800 

816,666 

1,150,133 

11,733 

8,804,883 

819,200 

6,282,800 

164,266 

675, eOO 

202,000 

791 
207,963 

190 

32,t33 

362,398 

848,553 


366,336,133 
77,301,066 

12,068,666 

43,264,000 

193,406 

315,740 

4,088 

6,482,400 

246,133 


6,230,000 

209,866 

8,653,333 

6,240,066 

5,8C6 

371,333 

252,000 

436,586 
63,498,034 
70, 167 
498,133 
232,933 


185,106 
25,086 

146,229 

866,195 
11,498 
1,694,098 
22,347 
30,896 

127,007 

44,947 
3,715 

3,082 

39,920 

631 

8,168 
26,027 

1.744 
9,S2S 
84,008 


198,571 
27,218 
36,573 
7,482 
22,008 

241,611 

80,800 
129,993 
29,152 

18,179 
76,196 
57,172 

103,151 
30,001 

286,834 
39,509 
58,418 
43,715 

780 
307,046 
1,770 
46,867 
496,187 
658,643 


8,030,075 
1,392,220 

138,489 

1,007,200 

4,658 

1,449,248 

28,694 

148, 119 

10,652 

35,095 

467,063 

17,673 

204,338 

919,310 

7,715 

616,432 

138,802 

113, 150 
1,264,851 

67,121 
108,501 

17,073 


150,698 
18,000 

497,486 
78,276 
18,800 

587,866 
60,000 
74,750 


99,466 

11,833 

241,066 

200,000 

12,000 

82,206 

424,933 

131,466 

128,400 

32,912,266 


104,600 
5,485 
72,570 
36,535 
2,950 
3,011,406 

206,000 

1,031,066 

106,533 

66 
00 
00 
1  ;59 
M 

93 
33 
166 

2,507 

35,280 

300 


82,250 
71,330 


194,100,983 
71,219,600 

15,162,933 

72,645,333 

335,200 

318,296 

3,887 

11,835,466 

542,660 


•128,177 
15,551 

133,939 

120,033 
22,000 

675,009 
24,974 
25,130 

104, 3M 

41,008 

8,871 

17,234 

117,463 

709 

9,72S 

21,276 

17,291 
12,144 
00,80 


1.836 

80,1&1 

18,576 

3,670 

416,714 

38,356 
94,840 
81,427 

32,706 
161,006 

44.857 
206,811 

83,774 
215,737 

64,115 
101,514 

28,947 

2,993 
61,028 
2,552 


4,329,060 

940,188 

5,898,660 

12,851,860 
27,000 
296,633 
527,200 

657,545 
'41,076,707 
63,04? 
241,466 
li2,000 


139,267 
163,903 


2,952,421 
1,017,323 

237,424 

1,004,300 

8^^202 

1,055,603 

25,  in 

658,258 

40,413 

39,335 

372,238 

20,047 

246,601 

1»  720, 974 
38,514 
433,166 
250,441 

»4,989 

2,105,442 

89,548 

70,704 

10,088 
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Causes  of  Decreased  Imports — Kerosene  Shipments  Decline. 

The  value  of  the  net  imports  during  1918  amounted  to  $29,268,203, 
representing  a  decrease  or  $1,449,032  as  compared  with  1917.  Since 
the  conversion  of  haikwan  taels  into  American  dollars  was  at  the  rate 
of  $1.02  for  1917  and  $1,193  for  1918,  the  comparison  of  the  values 
in  terms  of  American  currency  is  misleading.  The  actual  value  of 
imports  in  terms  of  haikwan  taels  was  24,533,279  as  compared  with 
30,114,931  in  1917,  a  decrease  of  5,581,652  haikwan  taels,  or  18.5  per 
cent. 

The  decrease  in  imports  was  occasioned  by  (1)  the  stoppage  of 
the  through  shipments  to  Bussia  of  Japanese  manufactured  clothing, 
footwear,  and  ^neral  supplies,  which  resulted  from  the  disturbed 
conditions  obtaming  in  that  country;  and  (2)  by  the  deviation  in 
the  route  of  importation  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  railways  for 
military  purposes,  which  resulted  in  the  importation  of  many  lines 
of  Japanese  goods  into  Manchuria  by  steamer  through  Dairen  instead 
of  by  rail  through  Antung.  As  has  been  the  case  during  recent 
years,  the  imports  and  exports  were  principally  rail  borne,  86  per 
cent  of  the  total  trade  being  carried  that  way  as  against  14  per  cent 
by  sea. 

In  the  absence  of  statistics  indicating  the  countries  of  origin  of 
goods  imported  into  Antung  the  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  im- 
ports from  each  country  has  been  estimated  as  follows:  Japan 
(including  Chosen),  97  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  1.33  per  cent;  United 
States,  1  per  cent;  and  Dutch  Indies  and  Straits  Settlements,  0.33 
per  cent.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while  the  gyeater 
part  of  the  Japanese  and  Chosen  inaports  are  not  consumed  m  this 
district,  practically  all  of  the  American  and  British  and  over  half 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  products  imported  are  sold  here. 

Owing  to  the  use  by  American  and  Allied  Governments  of  prac- 
tically all  oil-carrying  vessels,  the  imports  of  kerosene  during  1918 
were  reduced  to  only  242,655  gallons  as  compared  with  914,966  gal- 
lons during  1917.  The  estimated  total  of  sales  in  the  district,  how- 
ever, was  1,363,000  gallons  as  compared  with  1,440,000  gallons 
during  1917.  Of  this  total  approximately  780,000  gallons  were  from 
America,  580,000  gallons  from  Sumatra,  and  3,000  gallons  from 
Japan.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  prices  remained  nearly  the 
same  as  during  the  preceding  year  but  the  average  price  for  the 
last  six  months  recorded  an  advance  of  25  per  cent.  Speculative 
buying  in  Chosen  (Korea)  for  reshipment  to  Vladivostok  resulted  in 
the  reexport  of  considerable  quantities  of  kerosene  during  the  month 
of  December. 
Ckneral  Decrease  in  Imports  of  Cotton  Goods. 

Cotton  goods,  which,  as  in  recent  years,  constituted  the  most  valu- 
able item  m  the  total  value  of  imports,  showed  a  general  decrease  as 
compared  with  1917.  This  decrease  was  the  heaviest  in  the  case  of 
Japanese  cotton  cloth,  a  variety  of  coarse,  short  length  sheeting,  21 
yards  by  18  inches  and  weighing  4^  pounds  to  the  piece,  which  de- 
creased from  66,084,120  yards  in  1917  to  45,852,607  yards  in  1918. 
The  decrease  in  shirtings,  sheetings,  drills,  jeans,  and  T  cloths 
amounted  to  170,404  pieces,  and  was  the  most  striking  in  the  case  of 
such  goods  of  American  origin  which  only  came  in  to  the  negligible 
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total  of  322  pieces.    British  cotton  goods  decreased  from  18,575 
pieces  to  12,694  and  Japanese  from  1,165,301  to  1,006,276. 

The  probable  causes  of  this  general  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
cotton  goods  through  Antung  were  the  extensive  use  of  the  railways 
for  military  purposes  which  had  the  effect  of  diverting  imports  from 
Japan  into  Manchuria  from  the  rail  route  through  Antunff  as  a  port 
of  entry  to  the  water  route  with  Dairen  as  the  entry,  the  higher  ruling 
prices  and  unstable  market  conditions  in  Japan  which  caused  Chinese 
dealers  to  buy  with  greater  caution,  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Manchurian  cities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  American  cotton  goods,  which  less 
than  a  decade  ago  held  the  premier  place  in  the  Manchurian  market, 
have  practically  been  eliminated  and  their  place  taken  by  similar  but 
cheaper  goods  of  Japanese  manufacture.  This  diange  has  been 
brought  about  as  the  result  of  several  factors,  principal  among  which 
are  cheaper  labor  in  Japan,  the  reduction  in  duty  on  fi;oods  imported 
into  Manchuria  from  or  through  Chosen,  the  lower  mrough  n-eight 
rates  by  rail  from  Japan,  and  the  maintenance  of  direct  representa- 
tion throughout  Manchuria  by  the  Japanese  cotton  manufacturers. 
There  are  now  indications  that,  unless  artificial  means  are  used  to 
prevent  such  a  development,  the  next  decade  will  witness  the  building 
up  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Manchuria  itself  with  the  consequent 
stoppage  of  imports  from  Japan, 
lianchurian  Flour  Exports  Oontinuo  to  Xnoretie. 

Tlie  natural  development  in  the  growth  of  the  exports  of  Man- 
churian flour  through  Antung  was  somewhat  adversely  affected  dur- 
ing 1918  by  two  causes,  both  of  which  are  abnormal  and  probably 
will  not  long  continue.  The  first  was  the  heavy  demands  for  con- 
sumption in  Eibcria  created  by  the  Japanese  military  expedition,  and 
the  second  the  disorganized  condition  of  freight  transportation  be- 
tween Harbin  and  Changchun.  As  has  been  stated  in  previous 
reports,  prior  to  the  year  1918  American  manufactured  flour  held 
an  important  position  in  the  local  market,  but  as  a  result  of  the 
strong  European  demand  and  the  shortage  of  shipping  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  incident  to  the  war,  it  was  replaced  largely  by 'flour 
manufactured  in  Shanghai. 

During  the  years  1916  and  1917  the  steady  development  of  the 
milling  industry  in  central  and  northern  Manchuria  was  such  that 
the  needs  of  this  district  were  principally  supplied  from  these 
sources,  and  imports  of  the  Shanmai  product  decreased  in  propor- 
tion. During  1918,  as  a  result  of  the  demand  in  Siberia  and  the 
difficulty  in  effecting  shipments  already  mentioned,  the  supply  of 
Manchurian  flour  was  inadequate  for  local  consumption,  and  im- 
ports of  native  flour  from  Shanghai  again  attained  considerable 
proportions.  That  exports  of  Manchurian  flour  increased  in  spite 
of  an  inadequate  supply  for  local  consumption  was  doubtless  due  to 
forward  contracts.  It  is  probable  that  with  the  restoration  of  nor- 
mal conditions  the  trend  of  1916  and  1917  will  continue  and  imports 
of  Shanghai  flour  again  will  greatly  decrease. 

Beans  and  Bean  Products  Lead  in  Export  Trade. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  Antung  was  $18,641,649  as  com- 
pared with  $13,007,428  during  1917,  a  gain  of  $6,684,221.    This  gaia 
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when  stated  thus  in  terms  of  American  dollars  appears  larger  than 
it  actually  is,  owing  to  the  higher  conversion  rate  used  for  1918. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  export  trade 
of  Antung  credited  to  each  of  the  five  most  important  items  of  trade 
during  the  past  four  years : 


Ext>orts. 

1915 

191G 

1917 

1918 

T^nff  ^-n^  b«aii  prodw^s 

Per  cent. 
24 
33 
17 
14 
9 
3 

Per  cent. 
26 
24 
23 

17 

1 
9 

Per  cent. 
37 
13 
11 
11 
9 
19 

Per  c^nt. 
2tf 

Silk  and  sUk  products 

13 

Timber !? I..:::...::::::::::  ! 

13 

Coal 

11 

Cereals 

12 

AU  other  exports 

13 

Progress  of  Antang  Silk  Industry. 

The  silk  industry  in  Antung  continued  to  make  process  through- 
out 1918.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  in  operation  in  Antung 
a  total  of  22  large  and  35  small  filatures,  owiied  and  operated  by 
Chinese,  and  2  large  Japanese-operated  filatures.  The  number  of 
reels  in  one  of  the  larger  filatures  ranges  from  300  to  1,200,  and  in 
the  smaller  ones  from  25  to  100.  Exact  statistics  are  not  available, 
but  estimates  place  the  nimiber  of  reel  stands  at  14,400,  as  compared 
with  4,500  during  1917.  The  total  number  of  workmen  employed 
in  the  filature  industry  during  the  year  is  estimated  at  15,500. 

The  tendency  of  filature  owners  to  move  their  establishments  from 
Chefoo  to  Antung,  in  order  to  operate  at  the  source  of  supply,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year.  To  this  has  now  been  added  the  further 
plan  of  moving  the  pongee-weaving  industry  from  Chefoo  to  An- 
tung, and,  in  order  to  insure  success  and  eliminate  wasteful  compe- 
tition, it  is  proposed  that  a  single,  large  weaving  mill  shall  be  estab- 
lished, the  capital  of  which  is  to  be  contributed  by  the  ownei-s  of  the 
silk  filatures.  However,  this  plan  has  as  yet  not  taken  on  definite 
form.  As  a  small  beginning  in  this  direction,  six  hand-power  weav- 
ing establishments,  employing  an  average  of  25  workmen  each,  were 
operated  during  the  year. 

A  Japanese  company  with  an  alleged  capitalization  of  the  equiv- 
alent or  $500,000,  and  known  as  the  Anto  Yoko  Manchu  Kemmo 
Boseki  Koba,  commenced  the  construction  of  a  large  factory  during 
the  year,  in  which  it  is  planned  to  spin  silk  waste  and  to  manufac- 
ture vanious  fabrics.  The  machines  are  to  be  of  a  special  variety 
suited  for  the  purpose  and  are  to  be  operated  by  electricity.  When 
this  factory  for  the  utilization  of  the  so-called  silk  waste — ^the  tangled 
innermost  and  outermost  threads  of  the  cocoons — is  put  in  opera- 
tion, and  when  the  above-mentioned  pongee-weaving  mill  mate- 
rializes, Antung  will  not  only  be  the  center  of  cocoon  production  and 
tussah  reeling,  but  of  the  final  processes  of  manufacture  as  well. 

Unfortunately  a  year  marked  with  so  many  elements  of  progress 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  was  marred  by  the  serious  failure  of  the 
main  or  autumn  crop  of  cocoons,  for  the  combined  spring  and 
autumn  ci^ops  of  cocoons  amounted  to  an  estimated  total  of  only 
54,000  baskets,  as  compared  with  75,000  baskets  for  1917. 

Beans  and  Bean  Products. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  beans,  bean  cake,  and  bc«nii  oil  consti- 
tuted 26  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  at  Antung.    The 
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amounts  of  the  exports,  however,  showed  a  decrease  as  compared  with 
1917.  The  decrease  was  not  occasioned  by  any  decrease  m  produc- 
tion in  this  district,  but  was  due  to  a  change  in  the  routing  of  ship- 
ments. For  while  in  1917  large  quantities  of  cake  and  oil  originat- 
ing in  the  interior  were  exported  through  Antung,  during  1918  the 
products  of  the  same  localities  were  exported  through  Dairen.  In 
some  cases  cake  and  oil  actually  manufactured  in  Antung  were 
shipped  by  rail  to  Dairen  for  export.  The  utilization  of  the  railways 
in  Chosen  for  military  purposes  and  the  policy  of  the  railway  to 
divert  exports  to  Dairen  combined  to  effect  this  change  in  ports  of 
export. 

During  the  year  the  niunber  of  bean-oil  mills  in  Antung  increased 
from  13  to  15,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  number  will  further  in- 
crease in  1919.  The  demand  for  bean  oil,  the  greater  part  of  which 
eventually  finds  its  way  to  American  markets,  was  sustained  through- 
out the  year.  Bean  cake,  which  consists  of  the  residue  after  the  oil 
has  been  extracted,  found  ready  markets  during  the  first  10  months 
of  the  year,  but  during  November  and  December  the  market  was 
dead.  iTie  crops  of  beans  were  up  to  the  averages  of  the  best  years 
and  quality  as  well  as  quantity  was  satisfactory. 

Timber  Industry — Trade  With  the  United  Statef. 

The  value  of  the  timber  exports  at  Antung  amounted  to  $2,459^979 
and  showed  an  increase  of  70  per  cent  as  compared  with  1917.  This 
increase  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  abundant  rainfall,  which 
made  possible  the  floating^ down  of  large  numbers  of  rafts  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Yalu  River  and  its  tributaries. 

As  during  the  years  1915, 1916,  and  1917,  conditions  created  by  the 
war  curtailed  the  supply  of  American,  Hokkaido  (north  Japan),  and 
north  Manchurian  timber  throughout  North  China  and  Chosen,  with 
a  consequent  increase  in  the  demand  for  Yalu  River  timber,  whose 
port  of  export  is  Antung.  The  demand  in  Manchuria  and  Chosen 
was  further  stimulated  by  larger  requirements  for  building  and  for 
Japanese  militarv  purposes.  The  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  timber 
trade  was  shared  by  the  sawmill  industry.  During  the  year  there 
were  in  operation  in  Antung  2  large  and  10  small  sawmills,  a  box 
factory,  and  a  match-stick  factory. 

While  considerable  portions  of  the  l?ean  oil  and  tussah  produced 
in  the  Antung  district  are  eventually  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
there  were  no  direct  shipments  of  these  or  any  other  goods. 

The  principal  American  goods  imported  into  this  district  were 
kerosene,  cotton  piece  goods,  and  flour.  Increasingly  keen  competi- 
tion and  the  war  permitted  only  kerosene  to  hold  its  own.  American 
cotton  piece  goods,  which  conmianded  the  market  a  few  years  ago, 
constituted  a  negligible  percentage  in  1918,  and  imports  of  Ameri- 
can flour  practically  ceased. 

Shipping  at  Antung. 

As  no  reclamation  work  was  conducted,  the  sand  bar  across  the 
Yalu  River  just  below  the  city  of  Antung  still  made  it  necessary  for 
all  larger  ocean-going  vessels  to  load  anddischarge  cargo  at  Santao- 
langtow,  a  subanchorage  GJ  miles  below  Antung. 

The  tonnage  of  steamers  entering  and  clearing  showed  an  increase 
of  12,723  as  compared  with  1917,  while  a  decrease  of  4,136  occurred 
in  the  tonnage  oi  sailing  vessels.    As  in  previous  years  the  Japanese 
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steamers  showed  the  largest  tonnage,  with  Chinese  second  and  Brit- 
ish third. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  en- 
tered under  each  flag  at  Antung  during  1918 : 


VesselB. 

Number. 

Tomiage. 

Vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Steamers: 

British 

17 

1 

128 

134 

14,861 

501 

04,783 

261551 

Sailing  vessels: 

227 
15 

8,044 
300 

Dutch 

Chlneso. , 

JvDvnpw             •  • 

Total,  1918 

CJuneso 

242 
383 

8,344 
12,480 

TntftI   1Q17 

Total  lOiS 

275 
216 

106,696 
93,973 

Grand  total,  1918 

Grand  total,  1917 

Total,  1917 

617 
699 

115,040 
106,453 

Decrease  in  Customt  Berenue. 

The  revenue  collected  by  the  Chinese  Customs  decreased  from 
$1,121,804  during  1917  to  $1,066,239  in  1918.  Owmg  to  the  higher 
exchange  rate  used  in  converting  haikwan  taels  to  American  doSars 
for  1918  the  decrease  is  actually  ^eater  thaa  it  appears  in  terms  of 
American  currency.  The  reduction  in  the  through  shipments  to 
Kussia  of  Japanese  manufactured  goods  is  principally  responsible 
for  this  loss. 

The  following  table  gives  the  dues  and  duties  collected  under  each 
flag  during  1918,  and  a  comparison  with  the  totals  for  1917 : 


Flag. 

Import. 

Expoit. 

Coa't 
trade. 

Tonnage. 

Transit. 

Total. 

Biitish 

$1,016 

404 

665,678 

6,604 

$15,769 

$2,925 

$19,710 
643 

Dutch 

$239 
2,142 

'176 

Jspaneiie 

283,126 
87,566 

4,221 
1,229 

■'$5,144' 

946,167 
100,719 

rh'jfifefl ,     

Total,  1918 

663,702 
829,277 

386,401 
279,276 

8,375 
5,688 

2,557 
2,469 

5,144 

5,034 

1,086,239 
1,121,804 

Total,  1917 

Trade  of  Tatungkow. 

The  trade  of  Tatungkow  again  showed  a  slight  increase  which, 
owing  to  the  higher  exchange  rate  from  haikwan  taels  to  American 
dollars  used  for  1918,  was  more  apparent  than  real.  Imports  into 
Tatungkow  from  foreign  countries  and  Chinese  ports  were  valued 
at  $18,371  in  1918,  as  compared  with  $7,890  in  1918  and  consisted 
principally  of  kerosene  from  America  and  Sumatra.  The  exports 
also  increased  from  $63,901  in  1917  to  $87,882  in  1918,  the  principal 
items  being  beans  and  bean  cake. 

DAIREN. 

By  Consul  A.  A.  Wllllamsoii. 

The  year  1918  was  a  very  good  business  year  not  only  for  the  poi-t 
of  Dairen  and  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  but  for  all  South 
Manchuria  despite  the  trade  difficulties  caused  by  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  the  chaotic  condition  of  Siberia,  and  the  steadily  rising  price 
of  silver.  The  war  created  a  sustained  foreign  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  raw  products  and  particularly  for  agricultural  produce  and 
vegetable  oils,  which  Manchuria  was  able  to  supply  in  large  quanti- 
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ties,  SO  that  up  to  the  armistice  it  enjoyed  ^eat  prosperity.  The 
cessation  of  the  war,  however,  brought  a  period  of  uncertainty,  of 
anxious  and  watchful  waiting;  no  one  knew  whether  or  not  the  war 
demand  would  be  permanent,  what  direction  prices  would  take,  how 
silver  would  react,  nor  whether  Europe  or  America  would  prove  the 
better  market  for  oil,  and  this  anxiety  continued  till  the  close  of  the 
year. 

The  gi^eat  prosperity  of  Manchuria  is  borne  witness  to  by  the  de- 
velopment of  industry,  the  increasing  stringency  of  the  labor  market, 
and  a  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  living.  There  was  a  great 
wave  01  building  all  over  the  country;  many  new  firms  were  started, 
factories  opened  (even  though  many  are  small  in  capital  and  output) , 
and  dwelling  houses  were  at  a  premium 'for  monttes  despite  the  new 
construction,  which  was  being  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Labor  Shortage  Affects  Xanohurian  Industriei . 

Notwitlistanding  the  attractions  offered  by  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway  Co.,  the  coal  mines  at  Fushun  had  oifficulty  in  keeping  their 
force  of  coolie  labor  up  to  the  requisite  number,  and  ttie  labor  ques- 
tion had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  which 
was  made  during  the  year.  The  steel  mills  at  Anshan  were  held 
back  in  their  construction  program  by  the  difficulties  attending  the 
purchase  and  delivery  of  steel  material,  and  they,  too,  suffei*^  from 
the  scarcity  of  labor. 

Although  the  coolies  came  over  fi*om  Shantung  Province  in  the 
spring  in  great  numbers,  they  were  attracted  fix)ni  their  usual  jobs 
by  the  many  new  openings  for  them.  The  high  price  of  silver  ren- 
dered them  more  or  less  independent  and  opened  new  ways  of  living 
for  them.  More  and  more  Chinese  are  seen  riding  first-class  in  the 
street  cars  where  previously  they  invariably  went  second-class.  The 
labor  scarcity  also  affectea  the  contractors  who  had  work  on  their 
hands,  and  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  had  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  its  contractors  and  voluntarily  raise  its  payments,  make  advances, 
and  seek  in  other  ways  to  put  through  work  in  hand  and  prevent 
possible  failures  from  sheer  lack  of  funds  to  meet  unexpected  addi- 
tional burdens,  despite  the  pressing  demand  for  the  completion  of 
the  work  and  its  plentif  ulness. 
The  South  Xanohurian  Railway  Co. 

The  leading  Japanese  enterprise  in  south  Manchuria  is  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  Co.  This  company  was  reorganized  early  in 
1918  but  the  reoi*ganization  was  virtually  an  internal  affair  and  had 
no  appreciable  e^ct  on  the  business  public  except  in  regard  to  coal. 
This  company  is  the  owner  of  the  Fushun  coal  mines,  now  estimated 
to  contain  a  billion  tons  of  coal,  and  of  the  new  Anshan  steel  works, 
which  are  situated  near  a  bed  of  ore  estimated  to  contain  about 
700,000,000  tons.  By  the  reorganization  of  the  company,  all  mining 
and  kindred  operations  were  ^aced  under  one  department.  This 
department  had  charge  of  the  Fushun  CoUierieSj  the  Anshan  Steel 
Works,  the  Coal  Sales  Section,  the  Mining  Section,  the  Geolog^ical 
Institute,  Mond  Gas  Producer  Factory,  D^phate  of  Ammonium 
Factory,  the  Coke  Oven,  etc. 

The  coal  situation  was  more  or  less  critical  throughout  the  year; 
the  general  supply  was  reduced  and  there  was  constantly  a  shortage 
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of  supply  at  the  wharves  for  bunkering  ships  and  other  purposes. 
This  was  due  to  both  the  scarcity  of  lalx)r  and  the  serious  accidents 
which  occurred  at  the  Fushun  mines.     The  company  was  finally 

1^        forced  to  contract  for  a  supply  of  coal  from  the  Kailan  Mining  Co. 

W  One  effect  of  the  political  conditions  in  Siberia  was  the  forcing  of 

more  exports  southward  over  the  lines  of  this  railway  via  Chang- 
chun. To  accommodate  the  growing  traffic  the  company  planned 
to  increase  its  rolling  stock.  A  number  of  large  and  powerful  freight 
locomotives  were  ordered  from  America  and  the  company  prepared 
to  substitute  the  80-pound  rails  in  use  by  importing  from  America 

•  100-pound  rails.  These  rails  began  to  arrive  during  the*  year,  but 
the  locomotives  came  somewhat  later  in  several  consignments.  When 
this  program  is  completed  the  company  will  be  in  far  better  position 
to  handle  the  traffic  over  its  lines  which  is  bound  to  become  heavier 
year  by  year  as  the  country  develops. 

The  company  was  forced  to  raise  the  salaries  and  wages  several 
tim^s  because  of  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living  which  grew  pro- 
gressively higher  throughout  Manchuria  in  general. 
Allied  Enterprises  ot.Sputh  Kanohurian  Bailway  Co. 

A  notable  depapttire  in  governmental  forms  was  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  district  agencies  of  the  company  at  several  important 
centers  with  the  Kwangtung  Government  in  that  the  agents  of  the 
company  at  those  places  were  made  Japanese  consuls.  In  effect, 
this  largely  deprives  these  consuls  of  their  official  status  as  the  desig- 
nation consul  can  not  be  applied  without  qualification  to  anyone 
holding  such  an  office  and  engaged  in  any  other  business. 

The  varied  nature  of  the  company's  interests  and  its  importance 
as  a  developing  organ  in  the  Japanese  system  of  exploitation  of 
Manchuria  may  be  gathered  from  an  examination  of  the  side  enter- 
prises in  which  it  is  engaged.  Among  these  the  most  important  are, 
perhaps,  the  experimental  development  of  cotton  and  hop  growing, 
ceramics  and  glass  works,  and  a  number  of  enterprises  under  its 
land  department.  A  partial  list  of  these  includes:  Newchwang 
Waterworks  and  Electricity  Co.,  Dairen  Oil.  and  Fat  Industry  Co., 
Penchihu-Chienchan^  Light  Railway  Co.,  produce  exchanges  at 
Changchun  and  Kaiyuan,  electric  light  companies  at  Liaoyang, 
Tiehling,  Wafangtien,  Tashihkiao^  Kungchuling,  and  Szepingkai, 
North  Manchuria  Flour  Mill,  Changchun  and  Mukden  market  places, 
^  South  Manchuria  Sugar  Befining  Co.,  and  South  Manchuria  De- 

L         velopment  Co.,  while  under  its  Dairen  office  may  be  mentioned  the 
^         Dairen  Steamship  Co.  and  Changchun  Forwarding  Co. 

When  it  is  added  that  this  company  practicalljr  owns  and  operates 
the  city  of  Dairen,  its  wharves,  godowns,  electric  and  gas  lighting 
systems,  tramways,  and  various  other  monopolies,  the  tremendous 
importance  of  this  semigovernmental  organization  will  be  seen. 
Not  only  is  it  engaged  in  transporting  the  tremendous  agricultural 
^^  and  live-stock  products  of  Manchuria  and — ^to  a  far  less  degree — of 
^^  Siberia  to  the  seaboard  but  it  is  opening  up  the  country  for  Japa- 
nese business  by  the  use  of  the  capital  and  influence  at  its  command. 
Soya-Bean  Industry. 

The  soya  bean  is  now  well  known  throughout  the  world.  During 
1918  the  expressed  oil  went  to  the  United  States — ^which  was  then  its 
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almost  sole  foreign  market — in  ffreater  quantities  than  ever;  while 
hot-pressed  castor  oil,  peanut  oil,  and  other  vegetable  oils  grew  in 
importance.  The  port  established  direct  connections  with  Seattle,  no 
less  than  28  ships  leaving  Dairen  for  that  port  during  the  year;  and, 
parenthetically,  this  direct  connection  with  America  Drought  Dairen 
prominently  forwai^d  as  a  port  of  transshipment  for  produce  origi- 
nating at  Chinese  ports,  both  sea  and.  river,  and  for  American  goods 
destined  to  points  as  far  as  India. 

Several  noteworthy  events  connected  with  this  trade  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year.  Early  in  January  a  movement  was  started  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  new  bean  mills,  the  reason  given  being  the  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  cake  produced  by  existing  mills.  This  movement 
received  some  Government  support,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  shown 
how  far  the  Government  would  go  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  re- 
striction. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Bean  Mills  Union  reports 
showed  that  there  were  57  mills  in  Dairen,  43  of  which  are  in  the 
industrial  quarter  above  the  wharves,  while  the  remaining  14  are  in 
the  Chinese  town  to  the  west  of  Dairen  proper.  The  total  u;iaximum 
cake  production  capacity  of  these  mills  is  113,700  cakes  per  day,  or 
about  3,411,000  cakes  per  working  month  of  30  days.  Four  of  these 
mills  are  Japanese  owned,  the  others  are  Chinese  mills  (excluding 
the  single-extraction  or  benzine-process  mill  owned  by  Su^vild  &  Co., 
of  Kobe).  To  produce  this  quantity  of  cake  about  3,835  tons  of 
beans  are  required  per  day,  or  about  1,399,018  tons  per  year. 

Limited  Storage  Space  Hampers  Industry. 

While  the  cake  was  the  original  product  aimed  at,  the  demand  for 
oil  has  made  this  article  the  present  chief  product  and  has;  relegated 
cake  to  the  rank  of  a  by-product.  The  chief  market  for  caKe  is 
Japan,  though  some  new  markets  have  been  found  for  it  in  Java, 
Formosa,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  South  Seas  generally. 
:  Nevertheless,  there  is  now  nearly  always  a  surplus  of  cake,  and  the 
wharf  authorities,  because  of  the  limited  (though  large)  storage 
space  at  their  command,  ai^e  yearly  forced  to  regulate  or  suspend  the 
reception  of  cake  for  mixed  storage.  It  is  to  meet  this  difficulty  that 
the  restriction  on  the  establisliment  of  new  mills  was  proposed.  The 
mixed  storage  system  is  looked  upon  as  too  beneficial  to  do  away  with, 
and  no  means  of  overcoming  the  surplus  production  has  yet  been 
arrived  at.  Some  shipments  of  imexamined  cake  (cake  not  placed  in 
mixed  storage  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  inspection  oi  the  offi- 
cials) by  one  of  the  local  Japanese  firms  caused  a  small  flurry^  and  the 
fiirm  was  promptly  brought  to  book  and  warned  not  to  repeat  the 
performance. 

While  cake  suffered  from  the  limitation  of  storage  space,  etc.,  oU 
was  not  without  its  problems.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  containers  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  both  tins  and  barrels  has  brouffht  to  the 
fore  the  bulk-shipment  question.  While  there  are  no  facilities  here 
for  shipments  of  this  kind,  a  local  Japanese  firm  was  able  to  secure 
the  charterage  of  a  large  American  tanker  and  to  load  it  with  oil  in 
bulk  at  a  notable  saving  for  containers  alone,  not  to  mention  leakage 
and  other  incidental  losses.  While  there  have  been  no  repetitions  of 
this  e3meriment  during  the  year,  private  preparations  are  going  for- 
waixi  for  the  erection  of  tanks  and  piping  systems  so  that  bulk  shi]^- 
ments  may  be  made  in  the  near  future,  perhaps  during  1919.    This 
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is  at  the  initiative  of  one  of  the  more  progressive  Japanese  firms 
and  is  not  part  of  a  movement  to  mix  mflferent  lots  of  oil  in  stor- 
age tanks  on  the  wharves;  this  will  have  to  be  a  later  development 
^         01  this  industry,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

1  The  establishment  of  soya-bean  oil  standards  by  the  New  York 

^  Produce  Exchange  led  to  more  or  less  correspondence  between  that 
body  and  the  Dairen  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  local  oil  producers' 
organizations,  jand  for  a  while  it  seemed  that  these  standards  would 
meet  with  opposition  here;  later,  however,  it  was  found  that  they 
would  work  no  hardship ;  and,  indeed,  they  appear  to  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  oil  shipments,  which  go  forward — as  far  as  can  be 

•  seen — ^just  exactly  as  before.  No  particularly  noteworthy  questions 
appear  to  have  been  raised  in  connection  with  this  matter,  though 
the  color  tests  were  looked  upon  with  disfavor,  particularly  with 
regard  to  shipments  of  oil  originating  outside  of  Manchuria.  The 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  the  standards  can  not  but  be  beneficial 
to  tne  industry  in  the  long  run ;  particularly  so  if  European  oil  im- 
porters can  be  induced  to  make  the  same  standard  requirements. 
These  requirements  work  no  hardship  on  the  millers  but  protect  the 
buyers  against  oil  made  with  inferior  beans  and  those  of  other 
varieties. 

A  new  note  was  struck  in  this  industry  by  the  formation  of  the 
Manchuria  Paint  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  some  $250,000.  The  Nisshin 
Oil  Mills  (Ltd.)  is  the  chief  stockholder  in  this  concern  which  will 
use  soya-bean  oil  as  its  raw  material,  to  be  supplied  by  the  mill.  This 
company  had  not  taken  definite  shape  at  the  close  of  the  year;  its 
initial  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  January,  1919,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  build  a  factory  at  Shakakou. 

BanklnflT  and  Currency. 

All  the  laVge  export  business  and  the  greater  part  of  the  local 
business  is  done  in  silver  yen :  and,  as  a  rule,  even  payments  made  in 
gold  are  based  on  silver  ana  are  liable  to  the  fluctuations  of  that 
currency.  Tlie  silver  yen  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank  and  is  issued  at  Dairen  for  circulation  in  Manchuria.  Thess 
notes  are  supposed  to  be  convertible  (redeemable  with  silver  coins) ; 
but  it  is  commonly  considered  doubtful  whether  the  note  issue  is 
adequately  secured.  A  heavy  run  on  the  bank  would  probably 
force  a  cessation  of  payments,  but  governmental  action  would  prob- 
ably intervene  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence.  Other  currencies  are 
^the  ordinary  Japanese  gold  yen  and  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Japan 
and  the  Bank  of  Chosen  (the  latter  being  accepted  in  Japan  proper 
at  a  discount).  There  is  also  the  Mexican  dollar,  Chinese  small  sil- 
ver coins,  and  Chinese  notes  issued  at  various  places  in  Manchuria. 
According  to  information  supplied  by  the  local  branch  of  the  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Bank  (Ltd.) ,  their  silver  yen  notes  in  circulation  at  the 
end  of  1917  amounted  to  3,074,870  and  at  the  end  of  1918  to  2,366,089. 

A  bank  clearing  house  was  instituted  in  Dairen  and  began  opera- 
ft  tions  on  September  5,  1918.  The  system  used  in  compiling  state- 
^  ments  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  use  in  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing House,  and  their  statements  issued  to  the  public  are  monthly 
compilations.  Two  banks  listed  on  the  gold-account  statement  are 
not  found  on  the  silver-account  statement  as  they  do  not  handle 
silver  accounts.     The  clearing-house  statement  for  the  month  of 
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December,  1918,  shows  that  the  bills  cleared  on  gold  accounts  during 
that  month  numbered  17,695,  amoimtinj^  to  97,888,994  gold  yen,  and 
the  balance  held  t^^  the  banks  was  36,443,020  gold  yen;  and  timt  bills 
numbering  4,939,  amounting  to  19,  777,52i3  silver  yen,  were  cleared  on 
silver  accounts,  leaving  a  balance  of  6,125,969  silver  yen  in  the  banks. 
The  Currency  Exchange,  which  has  been  functioning  for  sometime, 
serves  a  real  need  in  connection  with  legitimate  business  on  the 
Produce  Exchange.  The  standai*d  currency  of  the  latter  is  silver 
and  all  quotaticNos  and  accounts  are  in  silver  yen.  Therefore,  when 
purchases  of  soya  beans,  oil,  or  other  listed  products  are  made,  the 
buyer  generally  covers  at  once  on  the  Currency  Exchange^  buying 
eiUier  spot  or  future  delivery  silver  to  meet  his  requirements.  Un- 
less he  does  so,  he  takes  a  gambler^s  risk  of  exchange  going  against 
him  with  possibly  heavy  losses,  for  silver  fluctuates  from  day  to  day, 
sometimes  severely  ana  from  a  variety  of  causes,  local  and  inter- 
national. The  buyer  of  produce  on  the  exchan^  tiierefore  has  to 
watch  not  only  the  price  and  gambling  tendencies  shown  there  but 
also  the  daily  and  hourly  fluctuations  of  silver.  Both  buyers  and 
sellers  at  the  Produce  Exchange  usually  have  reports  brought  them 
from  the  Currency  Exchange  or  from  currency  brpjcers  every  one  or 
two  hours. 

Local  Flour  Beplacet  American  Flour  on  Xarket. 

American  flour  companies  exporting  to  the  Far  East  have  always 
given  considerable  attention  to  Manchuria,  where  they  had,  in  former 
years,  quite  a  market  for  their  product.  American  flour  is  now 
seldom  seen  on  this  market  in  commercial  quantities,  its  place  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  local  flour  and  Chinese  flour,  largely  of  Shanghai 
origin. 

The  local  flour  is  produced  chiefly  at  Harbin,  Changchun,  and 
Tiehling,  the  latter  place  being  perhaps  the  most  important  milling 
center.  The  mills  there  contracted  with  a  French  firm  for  the  sup- 
ply of  a  large  quantity  of  flour,  stated  to  be  some  200,000  barrels. 
While  wheat  crops  were  reported  good,  there  was  a  feeling  that 
there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  flour  on  the  local  market  because  of  the 
cutting  off  to  a  great  extent  of  Japanese  flour  by  a  rise  in  prices  and 
a  shortage  of  Shanghai  flour,  due  to  political  conditions  and  trans- 
portation difficulties.  The  shortage  does  not  seem  to  have  ma- 
terialized during  the  year,  however.  The  Tiehling  mills  were  hard 
at  work  during  the  spring  months  filling  their  French  contract,  and 
Shanghai  flour  for  a  while  seemed  to  control  the  market.  Exports 
to  foreign  countries  rose  from  about  300  barrels  to  19,418  barrels 
(which  seems  to  show  that  there  was  not  much  truth  in  the  rumored 
French  contract  of  the  Tiehling  mills,  or  else  this  flour  was  exported 
via  other  ports) ;  but  the  total  exports  of  flour  fell  from  79,692  bar- 
rels to  33,162  barrels. 
Imports  of  Building  Haterialt  Show  Xnoreases. 

The  general  boom  in  all  lines  of  industry  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
increased  imports  of  building  materials,  which  may  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  the  business  condition  of  the  country.  Glass,  paints,  ce- 
ment, timber,  galvanized  iron,  etc.,  all  showed  material  increases. 
While  the  Oneda  Cement  Factory  at  Shusuishi  (just  outside  Dairen) 
turns  out  about  20,000  barrels  of  cement  per  month,  this  quantity 
was  found  far  from  sufficient. 
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Imports  ofcement  rose  from  67,100  barrels  in  1917  to  149^847  barrels 
in  1918.  This  imported  cement  was  practically  all  of  Japanese  manu- 
facture, though  tnere  was  doubtless  some  from  China  ports.  It  has 
always  been  a  peculiarity  of  this  trade  that  exports  continue  despite 
local  shortages  necessitating  large  importations.  This  year  was  no 
exception.  Exports  rose  from  43,106  barrels  in  1917  to  58,480  in  1918. 
This  feature  of  the  trade  which  appears  strange  at  first  sight  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  necessity  of  the  local  factory's  carrying 
out  contracts  calling  for  exportation  and  for  the  differences  in 
cement  which  lead  contractors  to  specify  one  brand  in  preference  to 
another.  Nor  is  desirability  of  maintaining  export  markets  over- 
looked by  local  firms. 

The  Hetal  Trade. 

The  war  restrictions  on  the  export  of  steel,  iron,  and  other  ma- 
terials from  the  United  States,  which  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
supply  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  made  the  importation  of  steel 
and  iron  increasingly  dimcult.  As  a  consequence  of  this  condition 
and  alsd  of  the  growing  demand  in  Japan  as  well  as  of  the  local 
demand,  all  kinds  of  scrap  iron  which  had  previously  been  worthless 
was  brought  forward  and  commanded  respectable  prices.  Though 
the  Anshan  Steel  Mills  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  they 
became  a  factor  in  the  trade,  numerous  blast  furnaces  sprang  up  all 
over  the  city.  By  the  use  of  Anshan  and  other  Manchurian  pig  iron, 
scrap  iron,  and  imported  pigs,  these  furnaces  seemed  at  one  time  to 
have  a  promising  field  before  them;  but  a  large  number  of  the 
smaller  lurnaces  were  killed  by  the  sudden  ending  of  the  war  and 
now  stand  idle. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  great  progress  in  the  ironworking  trades. 
A  number  of  new  ironworks  were  started  during  the  year,  the  larger 
ones  in  this  district  being  gathered  about  the  railway  workshops  at 
Shakako,  just  outside  Dairen.  These  ironworks  will,  in  time,  cut 
into  the  imported  machinery  business  to  a  certain  degree.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  will  also  give  rise  to  a  market  for  certain  kinds  of 
machinery  which  previously  had  no  sale  here.  Most  of  the  ma- 
chinery they  have  is  suited  to  their  present  purposes,  but  as  they  im- 
prove in  tech.  ique  they  will  have  to  import  higher  and  higher  grades 
of  machinery.  It  is  regrettable  that  more  American  firms  are  not 
represented  here  by  American  engineers  or  men  with  technical  train- 
ing. However,  that  will  doubtless  come  as  soon  as  conditions  actually 
warrant  it.  It  is  noted  that  both  America  and  Europe  are  paying 
more  attention  to  Manchuria  than  formerly,  and  it  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  meet  some  very  capable  American  representatives  during  the 
year. 

Oovemment  Introdnotion  of  Sericulture. 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  to  introduce  sericulture  in  the 
Kwangtung  Leased  Territory  have  not  yet  been  markedly  successful. 
While  their  efforts  are  undoubtedly  meeting  with  sufficient  success  to 
encourage  them,  the  total  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  farmer  class 
with  which  they  have  to  work  and  who  have  to  be  given  detailed  and 
repeated  instruction  not  only  in  the  handling  of  the  worms  but  in  the 
production  and  method  of  use  of  mulberry  shoots  (for  wild  silk, 
scrub-oak  fed,  is  not  produced  to  any  extent  in  this  territory)  are 
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extremely  difficult  factors  to  overcome.  However,  by  the  use  of 
police-instructors,  special  schools,  free  distribution  of  mulberry  sap- 
lings and  of  eggs,  granting  special  facilities  in  sellmg  cocoons,  and 
supplying  free-to-user  drying  machines,  it  is  hoped  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties will  be  overcome. 

The  free  distribution  of  saplings  began  in  1911,  when  few  Chinese 
were  yet  interested  in  the  industry.  In  that  year  some  14,000  sap- 
lings were  distributed,  but,  as  most  of  them  were  planted  on  waste 
land  or  on  the  hillsides,  the  greater  part  died  in  a  short  while.  In 
1912  some  6,000  were  distributed;  in  1913  about  3,000;  5,000  in  1914; 
4,400  in  1915.  In  1916  sericulture  experts  were  engaged  and  some 
28,000  saplings  distributed;  in  1917  the  number  rose  to  162,000.  The 
total  area  under  cultivation  was  estimated  to  be  some  49,400  tsubo 
(237,120  acres) ,  but  for  lack  of  attention  about  75  per  cent  resulted 
in  failure. 

In  1918  about  200,000  saplings  were  distributed,  sites  for  planta- 
tions carefully  selected,  and  free  instruction  given  by  the  experts, 
the  results  being  good.  A  sericulture  lecture  class  was  opened  and 
the  policemen  on  duty  in  the  villages  were  given  instruction  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  plant  and  the  care  of  silkworms.  About 
46  sheets  of  Japanese  eg^,  20  of  Chinese  eggs,  and  38  gi-ams  of 
European  eggs  were  distributed.  Model  rooms  were  erected  at  a 
number  of  places  and  prizes  were  offered  to  the  producers  of  the  best 
results.    The  results  being  good  and  the  Chinese  at  last  getting  a 

Slimmer  of  the  profits  to  be  reaped  by  a  little  expenditure  of  care, 
ae  project  is  now,  to  all  appearances,  taking  hold  and,  with  the  in- 
stallation of  drying  rooms  at  several  places,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  industry  will  become  quite  important  and  a  source  of  wealth  to 
the  community.  (It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese  here 
referred  to  are  northern  Chinese  who  have  no  knowledge  of  other 
than  wild  silk,  the  worms  producing  this  silk  feeding  on  scrub-oak 
trees  and  not  mulberry  leaves.) 

The  experimental  work  in  water  reeling  of  wild  silk  conducted 
for  several  years  at  the  central  laboratory  here  and  finally  sold  to 
Mr.  Tatsuji  Ando  has  apparently  ended  in  failure,  as  little  seems 
to  be  being  done  with  it. 

A  different  kind  of  work  (in  that  it  is  covered  by  a  patented  proc- 
ess discovered  by  the  operator)  is  being  conducted  with  wild 
silk  by  a  well-known  American  chemist  at  Newchwang.  He  has  a 
fairly  large-sized  filature  employing  several  hundred  operatives  and 
turmng  out  about  180  bales  per  working  year;  and  his  process  is  so 
successful  that  he  is  able  to  sell  his  product  for  considerably  above 
the  market  price  for  ordinary  Chinese  reeled  silk.  His  product  is 
distinguished  by  its  strength,  high  luster,  and  uniform  quality. 

Oeneral  Industry. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  this  district  may  be 
gained  from  the  reports  of  new  industries  begim  in  the  previous  year, 
statistics  of  which  became  available  in  1918.  These  show  that  there 
were  42  new  industrial  plants  incorporated  and  registered  in  south 
Manchuria  during  that  year;  the  capital  involved  in  those  located 
at  Dairen  alone  was  over  15,000,000  yen  (about  $7,500,000) ;  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  some  lar^  interests  are  involved,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Mitsubishis,  Murais,  and  Abes.    It4s  reported 
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that  the  Sumitomos  of  Osaka  and  several  others  of  like  caliber  are 
to  open  here  before  long. 

Late  in  the  year  a  list  of  the  various  industrial  and  other  structures 
where  steam  boilers  with  a  pressure  of  over  5  pounds  were  used  be- 
came available,  and  this  list  gives  some  idea  of  the  activities  of  the 
territory.  The  number  was  112,  including  several  heating  plants, 
and  the  businesses  mentioned  in  the  list  include  the  following :  Aerated 
water,  bathliouses,  bean  mills,  bean-curd  and  noodle  factories,  bleach- 
ing-powder  works,  bone-meal  mills,  brickyards,  cement  works,  cot- 
ton mills,  coppersmiths,  confectionery  and  sugar  candy  makers,  elec- 
tric-light bulbs,  flour  mill,  fish  paste,  glass  works,  ice  plant,  leather 
and  hide  workers,  mining,  miso  (pea  cheese)  factory,  newspapers 
and  printers,  oil  and  fat  industry ^  patent  medicines,  rice  cleaning, 
salt  works,  shumshu  (Chinese  spirits),  soap  makers,  starch  factory, 
talc  handlers,  etc.  This  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  local  industries 
and  it  excludes  the  various  governmental  and  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way enterprises. 
Proposed  Change  in  Status  of  Port — Oovemment  Land  Sale. 

The  usual  proposals  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by 
private  and  semiofficial  organizations  to  change  the  customs  status 
of  the  port  were  again  brought  forward  during  the  year.  It  begins 
to  look  as  though  there  would  be  more  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Government  to  take  st^s  toward  changing  tne  customs 
treaty  so  that  Dairen  will  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  Tsingtau, 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  made  a  free  port  in  the  restricted  sense,  simi- 
lar to  some  of  the  German  ports  before  the  war.  At  present  the 
whole  territory  is  a  free  zone.  It  is  proposed  to  alter  this  so  that 
only  the  limited  area  about  the  wharves  wiU  be  free,  and  to  supple- 
ment this  by  the  creation  of  a  bonded-warehouse  system  including  the 
cities  to  the  north,  as  at  Mukden,  Changchun,  and  Harbin. 

To  make  the  proposed  changes,  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  new 
treaty  to  be  drawn  up  between  Japan  and  China ;  this  treaty  would 
probably  be  made  to  allocate  a  certain  per  cent  (probably  20)  of  duty 
collections  to  the  local  Government,  which  now  receives  none.  The 
effort  would  doubtless  also  be  made  at  the  same  time  to  have  China 
set  aside  the  posts  of  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  the  three  Man- 
churian  ports  (Antung,  Dairen,  and  Newchwang)  for  Japanese  in- 
cumbents, as  Dairen  is  already  so  marked  out.  The  argument  for 
such  action  is  based  upon  the  dominant  trade  position  of  Japan  in 
Manchuria,  but  it  has  certain  fundamental  weaknesses. 

During  1918  a  notable  departure  was  taken  by  the  Government 
in  disposing  by  sale  at  auction  of  a  large  area  of  Government  land 
in  and  about  the  city.  This  land  has  all  been  bought  up  by  Chinese 
and  Japanese  bidders  and  has  been  bought  outright  under  certain 
limitations  as  to  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  rules  and  time  limita- 
tions governing  construction  thereon  with  a  view  to  preventing  hold- 
ing for  speculation,  etc.  This  land  is  subject  to  taxation,  wiiereas 
leased  land  is  free  from  direct  taxation  but  is  indirectly  taxed  by 
means  of  rent.  A  fair  portion  of  the  land  was  sold  on  the  installment 
plan,  covering  a  term  of  from  6  to  10  years,  with  interest  of  5  per 
cent  on  amounts  due.  The  city  has  been  growing  rapidly ;  new  sec- 
tions have  been  laid  out,  chiefly  in  the  direction  or  the  railway  work- 
shops at  Shakakou ;  and  leveling  operations  are  proceeding.    When 
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this  new  land  is  built  upon,  the  city  will  have  greatly  increased  in 
area  and  in  population.  At  the  end  of  December,  the  population  was 
oflBlcially  stated  as  97,231  persons.  On  December  31,  1917,  it  was 
90,335. 

General  Beview  of  Statistics. 

The  rate  of  conversion  for  the  haikwan  tael  used  in  this  report  is 
$1.02  for  the  1917  figures  and  $1,193  for  the  1918  ones.  This  increase 
adds  something  like  6  per  cent  to  all  values  for  1918,  compared  with 
the  preceding  year. 

The  total  net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  rose  from  $138,664,084 
in  1917  to  $197,828,279  Jn  1918,  an  increase  of  43  per  cent.  The 
gross  value  of  the  total  trade  showed  a  greater  increase,  46  per  cent, 
rising  from  $148,055,601  to  $216,666,278.  Total  foreign  imports  rose 
from  $69,127,535  in  1917  to  $90,422,671  in  1918,  an  increase  of  30  per 
cent.  Of  this  1918  total  88  per  cent  came  from  foreign  countries  and 
Hongkong,  and  12  per  cent  from  Chinese  ports.  Foreign  net  imports 
showed  an  increase  of  28  per  cent;  while  imports  of  Chinese  origin 
gained  by  63  per  cent.  A  very  noteworthy  feature,  indicating  the 
growing  importance  of  Dairen  as  a  transshipping  center,  was  the 
increase  in  total  Chinese  reexports  which  rose  from  $4,709,245  in 
1917  to  $10,398,702,  or  121  per  cent.  Of  this  trade  99  per  cent  was  in 
goods  shipped  to  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong.  A  good  deal  of 
peanut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  even  soya-bean  oil  was  brought  here 
rrom  southern  and  neighboring  ports  for  transshipment  to  America. 
Total  net  Chinese  imports  increased  35  per  cent.  In  exports  of  local 
origin  (Chinese  products) ,  thei^e  was  a  gain  of  60  per  cent,  increasing 
from  $64,450,954  in  1917  to  $102,613,190  in  1918. 

Dairen  now  stands  third  on  China's  list  of  Customs  ports,  being 
exceeded  only  by  Shanghai  and  Tientsin.  In  1917  it  stood  fourth, 
Hankow  taking  third.  Its  relative  importance  may  be  gauged  from 
the  following  table  showing  the  total  revenue  collected  by  the  Chinese 
Customs  at  the  four  leading  ports,  given  in  haikwan  taels : 

1917  1918 

Shanghai 11. 214,  573. 627  10. 903, 047. 488 

Tientsin 4, 260. 037. 959  4, 028. 933. 7^5 

Hankow    3, 767. 100. 483  3, 267. 829. 694 

Dairen 3, 088, 517. 821  3, 562, 196.  478 

Of  the  four  leading  ports,  Dairen  was  the  only  one  to  show  in- 
creased collections  in  1918  as  compared  with  1917. 
Gross  and  Het  Valves  of  the  Trade  of  Dairen. 

The  gross  and  net  values  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Dairen  in  detail 
during  1917  and  1918  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Imports  and  exports. 


Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong.. 
From  Chinese  ports 


Total  foreign  imports.. 

Reexports  of  foreign  goods: 
To  foreign  countries  an 


1917 


$59,439,987 
9,687,548 


To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

To  (Hiinese  ports  (chiefly  to  Tientan,  Lungkow,  Chefoo,  and  Tsingtau). . . 


Total  foreign  reexports . . . . 
Total  net  foreign  imports.. 


1918 


69,127,535 


2,043,711 
2,638,561 


4,682,272 


64,445,263 


$79,906,604 
10,515,W7 


90,422,671 


4,605,337 
3,743,960 


8,439,297 


81,968,374 
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Imports  and  ox  ports. 

m? 

1918 

Imports  of  Ctklnase  proddota  (ohiefly  from  Tientsin,  Lungkow,  Chefoo,  Tsing- 

$14,477,112 

$23,630,417 

Beazports  of  Chinose  products: 

To  fon^gD  oo«it»1fls  ftiirt  Hongkong. 

4,642,836 

10,2i4,088 

To  ChinoM  ports ......~'. ....". ..........r. ........... 

164,614 

4,709,245 

10.808.703 

TffltfP  net  fJhinese  hnport? w ,  x    -...,. . 

9,767,887 

13,231,715 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

To  fortign  countries  and  Hongkong 

47,064,216 
16,486,738 

86,360,365 

'W^'hlnese  ports , , , 

10,262,825 

Total  exports  of  local  origin 

64,450,954 

102,613,190 

Orofs  vahw  of  the  treble  of  th<*  port. ...... 

148,055,601 

216,666,278 

Net  raloe  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

188,664,084 

107,828,270 

Trade  by  Countries. 

Japan  leads  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Dairen,  furnishing  72  per  cent 
of  the  imports  in  1918  and  taking  59  per  cent  of  the  exports,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  giving  the  trade  by  countries : 


Countries. 


1017 


Gross 

imports  of 

foreign 

goods. 


Exports 
plus  re- 
exports of 
native 
goods. 


Total  trade. 


1018 


Gross 
imports  of 
f<    • 


Exports 
plus  re- 
exports of 
native 
goods. 


Total  trade. 


British  India 

Dutch  Bast  Indies 

France 

French  Indo-China 

Hoaigkong. 

ItSyT-TV?. 

Japan  (including  Taiwan). 

Chosen  (Korea) 

Netherlands 

Philippine  Islands 

Russ&,  Pacific  ports 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, etc 

Turkey,      Persia,      Egjrpt, 
Aden,  Algeria,  etc 

United  Kmgdom 

United    States     (including 
HawaU) 

All  other  countries , 


$403,855 

100,985 

178,243 

5,247 

2,240,941 

42,843 

45,140,421 

2,268,966 

184 

8,350 

1,962,510 

21,033 

571 
903,092 

5,447,720 
625,008 


$6,324 
552,277 
310,915 

16,096 
1,060,608 


30,628,149 
2,230,651 


223,826 
8,255 

124,277 


16,237,900 
1,188,774 


$500,179 

653,262 

480,158 

20,343 

3,321,540 

42,843 

75,768,570 

4,499,017 

184 

232,185 

1,070,765 

145,310 

571 
903,092 

21,685,629 
1,813,782 


$303,048 

1,180,539 

60,772 

3,017 

2,912,727 

394 

57,621,993 

2,363,972 


$1,231,757 
11^044 


1,609,412 


57,081,327 
2,513,108 


$303,048 

2,412,290 

61,816 

3,017 

4,422,130 

304 

114,708,320 

4,877,080 


2,201 
155,084 

3,853 

1,226 
705,046 

13,160,007 
1,440,025 


303,441 
200,053 


33,305,380 
442,931 


305,641 
155,084 

200,006 

1,226 
705,010 

40,460,378 
l,aS3,850 


Total : 50,430,087 


52,607,052 


112,047,030 


70,906,694 


96,601,453 


176,511,147 


The  greatest  gain  in  trade  with  any  foreign  country  was  with 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Which  jumped  from  a  total  of  $653,262  in 
1917  to  $2,412,296  in  1918,  or  269  per  cent.  This  great  increase  was 
probably  due  to  imports  of  Javanese  sugar  and  coffee  and  to  exports 
of  bean  cake  for  fertilizer.  Sugar  has  been  imported  from  Java 
for  reexport  to  Siberia  and  (crude)  for  use  in  the  sugar  mill  at 
Mukden;  while  coffee  has  been  imported  for  Siberian  markets  and 
was  largely  still  being  held  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  Dutch 
islands  nave  recently  biBen  large  buyers  of  bean  cake  for  their  sugar 
plantations. 

Following  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  in  second  place  as  regards 
gains  during  the  year,  came  the  United  States,  with  a  gain  of  114per 
cent^  or  a  nse  from  ^1,685,629  in  1917  to  $16,466,878  m  1918.    This 
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consisted  largely  of  bean-oil  exports  to  that  country,  which  became 
the  chief  market  for  this  commodity ;  and  of  imports  of  railway  roll- 
ing stock,  rails,  steel  and  iron  bars  and  materials,  electrical  ap- 
paratus, etc.,  America  being  the  only  remaining  large  source  of  sup- 
ply for  many  articles  of  necessity  imported  from  oQier  than  Japan. 
The  third  largest  gain  in  traae  was  shown  by  Japan,  its  figures 
increasing  from  $75,768,570  in  1917  to  $114,703,320  in  1918,  a  gain 
of  51  per  cent.  This  trade  with  Japan  is  general  in  its  nature  and 
monopolistic  in  some  features,  such  as  the  cotton-goods  trade.  Japan 
is  also  the  great  buyer  of  bean  cake,  which  is  used  there  chiefly  as  a 
fertilizer. 

Imports  from  Foreign  Countries  and  Chinese  Ports. 

On  account  of  the  quantity  of  imports  through  Dairen,  which  are 
or  were  really  destined  for  the  Russian  market,  an  adequate  review 
of  the  imports  and  goods  forwarded  by  rail  to  the  interior  can^  not 
be  made.  The  import  of  arms  and  anunimition  was  probably  chiefly 
for  the  armies  in  Siberia;  duty-free  gunny  bags  are  those  which, 
having  been  used  in  bringing  beans  southward  to  Dairen  from  the 
interior,  are  there  emptied  and  returned ;  the  large  increase  in  gaso- 
line, benzine,  naphtha,  etc.,  indicates  the  increasing  number  of  owners 
of  motor  vehicles,  a  sign  of  increased  wealth  and  a  rising  standard 
of  living.  There  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  import  of  needles 
which  is  not  explained.  The  increase  in  the  import  of  engine  oil 
indicates  the  ^owth  of  industry  as  far  north  as  Harbin,  though 
some  of  this  oil  was  sold  to  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  The  de- 
crease in  shoes  and  leather  indicates  that  the  great  demand  from 
Siberia  has  dropped,  there  being  large  quantities  of  these  articles 
still  on  hand  here.  The  increase  in  telegraph  and  telephone  materials 
indicates  the  spread  of  these  instruments  of  progress  in  Manchuria, 
systems  having  been  installed  in  some  towns  hitherto  unprovided 
with  them.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  import  trade  did  not  show  a  very 
remarkable  growth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  into  Dairen  during  the  years  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


Baw.  gunny: 

New number . 

Old do.... 

Beans,  yellow  (soya) bushels  of  60  pounds. . 

Books,  printed 

Breadstufls: 
Flour- 
Foreign barrels  of  196  pounds. . 

Native do.... 

Rice- 
Foreign tons.. 

Native do.... 

Cars  and  wagons,  railway 

Cement barrels  of  380  pounds. . 

China  and  earthen  ware 

Clocks  and  watches pieces.. 

Clogs  and  sandals,  Japanese 

Coooa  and  chocolate,  prepared pounds.. 

Coffee,  raw do — 

Cordage  and  twine,  jute tons.. 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw  cotton,  native 

Cotton  cloth- 
Japanese  (Imitation  native) pieces. . 

Native,  fancy do.... 


17,841,604 
3,636,674 
1,771,M9 


141,429 
109,276 

18,207 
5,538 


67,100 
*  29,652 


$3,275,719 

296,753 

2,032,852 

70,062 


764,062 
1,001,368 

1,248,015 
322,673 
177,448 
214,667 
202,067 
51,371 
75,999 


10,121,190 

4,331,208 

87,822 


18,112 
292,454 

14,511 
16,648 


149,847 
*  35,664 


17,022,457 
112 


1,761,719 
251,328 


2,864,880 
52,619 

69,384 

2,022,174 
563,975 


252,400 

6,012,093 

175 


1,632,365 
136,741 


11,931,932 

361,698 

136,7ir7 

84,936 

170,570 
2,102,808 

1,454,148 

1,234,667 

1.709,419 

too,  430 

236,041 

70,993 

90,309 

170,920 

1,011,317 

91,193 

100,800 

2,371,129 
381,729 
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Articles. 


I 


t 


Cotton,  and  manufactures  of— Continued. 

Cotton  prints,  pJain pieces. 

CMmps  and  crepons yards. 

DrUls- 

Japanese pieces. 

Other do... 

Drills,  dyed do... 

Flannels do... 

Jeans— 

30  yards- 
American do... 

English do... 

Japanese , do... 

40  yards- 
English do... 

Japanese do 

Jeans,  dyed do..., 

Nankeens,  native tons. 

Poplins pieces., 

Sheetings,  gray,  plain- 
Japanese do.... 

Native do.... 

Foreign,  n.  e.  s do — 

ftilrthigs,  foreign,  plain- 
Gray—  T 

English ,: do..., 

*    Japanese...;.. do..., 

Whlt<>- 

English do.... 

Japanese.. do.... 

Shirting,  white, figured do..., 

T  cloth do.... 

Thread  in  spools gross.. 

Thread  in  balls tons.. 

Towels dozens., 

Venetians- 
Fast  black pieces.. 

Other do.... 

Tarn,  forelRn— 

Dyed 

Gray,  bleached,  Japanese tons.. 

Dyes  and  odors: 

Aniline 

Indigo tons.. 

Btoctrical  materials  uid  fittings 

Explosives  for  industrial  purposes tons.. 

Fish,  dried  and  salted do 

Garters  and  ankle  bands,  pairs dosens.. 

Gasolineu  benzine, etc gallons.. 

Class,  window,  common boxes.. 

Gloves pairs.. 

Leather  and  manulsctures: 
Leather- 
Foreign- 

Calf,  kid,  tx>lored. tons., 

Cow do.... 

Sole do.... 

Native 

Manufactures— Boots  and  shoes pairs.. 

Uadiine  tools 

ICachinery  and  parts 

Machines,  embroidering,  knitting,  and  sewing, 

Matfhcii gross.. 

Medkine,  foreign 

Metals  and  minerals: 

Copper tons.. 

IiQO  and  mild  steel,  new- 
Angles do 

Bars do.... 

Beams  and  girders do 

Bolts, nuts,  and  washsfs do.... 

Fish  plates  and  spikes do.... 

Nails,  wire  and  cat do.... 

Pig  and  kentledge do.... 

Pipes  and  tubes do 

Rails do.... 

Sheets  and  plates do 

froii,  galvanised,  sheets— 

CorragBted do.... 

Plain do.... 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


86,937 
748,658 

44,463 

890 

32,428 

64,318 


11,565 
75,784 


15,827 

15, 191 

440 

29,276 

113,112 

22,337 

8,813 


11,027 
62,010 

07,200 
21,147 
6,166 
23,675 
64,774 
43 
124,443 

U,227 
12,224 


1,290 


406 


1,372 
310,478 
237,796 
22,728 
806,037 


112 

204 

1,408 


635,001 


1,831,640 


196 

1,484 

3,957 

846 

670 

823 

4,355 

5,440 

7,614 

6,826 

6,213 

246 
666 


$266,027 
129,800 

217,157 

3,970 

175,305 

240,787 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


36,569 
239,630 

26,475 

64,574 

65,611 

357,800 

265,300 

438,216 
79,744 
36,704 


43,778 
211,472 

476,891 
67,784 
26,347 
65,213 

251,063 
69,866 
76,748 

96,192 
109,136 

72,298 
608,180 

230,348 

267,086 

1,292,234 

87,641 
100,182 
161,427 
162,510 
185,460 

68,218 


688,434 
174,471 

1,926,668 
280,027 

1,603,717 
140,609 

1,406,270 
56,300 
420,420 
278,978 

163,117 

162,710 
426,637 
80,966 
149,266 
112,880 
682,131 
370,862 
1,243,433 
684,817 
804,284 

68,067 
143,040 


235,661 
1,033,119 

91,159 

210 

107,523 

85,210 


1,080 

5,074 

172,029 

9,006 

40,210 

39,123 

339 

60,538 

248,911 
19,662 
6,234 


8,266 
60,182 

43,682 
82,916 
6,328 
46,426 
90,180 
21 
100,866 

7,823 
14,060 


1,704 


181 


2ik' 

2,611 
360,136 
389,643 
39,814 


87 
156 


661,018 


1,137,793 


822 

866 

9,038 

696 

790 

609 

2,841 

4,791 

11,840 

10,426 

8,907 

291 

880 


$1,144,254 
246,501 

643,712 

2,651 

761,954 

552,010 


4,984 
26,816 
841,446 

70,197 
237,455 
190,975 
340, 124 
624,198 

1,391,658 
93,302 
38,757 


61,267 
411,079 

301,732 
614,371 

^373 
177^078 
632,448 

38,627 
149,883 

97,343 
171,001 

80,461 
1,604,920 

82,023 
86,826 
1,701,137 
242,663 
223,828 
236,294 
303,896 
427,483 
86,117 


648,987 
168,657 
744,586 
91,974 

2,601,826 
2n,677 

2,806,113 
83,132 
422,167 
316,322 

679,942 

189,988 

1,447,349 

148,960 

196,663 

116,321 

601,087 

587,«56 

2,612,487 

1,863,849 

849,000 

88,760 
263,087 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Valae. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


Metals  and  minerals— Continued. 

Iron .  galvanized,  wire tons. 

Load do... 

Steel do... 

Tin  plates do... 

Milk,  condensed doiens. 

Oil: 

Coconut gallons. 

Engine  and  mineral do- .  • 

Kerosene — 

American do-  •  - 

Japanese dc- 

Oil  tins  and  cases,  empty 

Opium,  Persian pounds. 

Paints tons. 

Paper: 

Imitation  native • do  -  •  • 

Japanese 

Newspaper,  old 

Printing- 
Calendered tons- 

Uncalendered do... 

Strawboard do... 

Pepper do . . . 

Periumery  and  cosmetics. 

Piece  goods,  n.  e.  s.: 

Canvas  and  cotton  duok yards- 
Other .' 

Potassium ,  ch  lorlde  of. tons  - 

Shocks  for  making  casks 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Foreign  piece  goods- 
Plain  pounds . 

Mixed do... 

Native- 
Piece  goods do . .  - 

Wild,  raw do-.. 

Singlets  and  drawers dozens- 

Soap,  foreign 

Socks,  cotton dozens. 

Soda  ash tons- 

Soy do... 

Spirits,  wines,  etc.: 

Beer  and  porter,  in  bottles dozens. 

Brandy  and  whisky 

Champagnes 

Sake 

Stationery ^ 

Stores,  household;  canned: 

Fish dozens. 

Fruits do... 

Vegetables do... 

Sugar: 

Brown tons. 

Confectioner's do... 

Refined do... 

White do... 

Tallow,  animal,  native do. . . 

Ties,  railway number. 

Timber,  foreign,  softwood board  feet . 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Foreign- 
Leaf tons. 

Prepared do... 

Nathro— 

Leaf do... 

Prepared do. . . 

Cigarettes- 
Foreign thousands. 

Native tons. 

Cigars thousands. 

Toilet  requisites 

Tools,  hand 

Trunks  and  suit  cases 

Waste,  yam,  thread,  and  rags tons. 

Wax.  paraffin do... 

Worn,  manulactures  of: 

Coatings  and  suitings yards. 

Piece  goods 


679 

777 

2,976 

828 

20,151 

278,439 
935,561 

10,406,060 
1,068,820 


23,867 
614 

1,124 


531 
1,090 


779 


439,577 
51 


16,054 
44,621 

204,  a33 

533 

75,899 


138,648 
1.292 
1,029 


873 

711 

6,770 

21,781 

2,810 

484,699 

8,877,594 


832 
106 

821 
1,929 

943,750 

891 

1,271 


830,713 


$127,863 
177,668 
619,080 
233,331 
86,997 

340,810 
358,484 

3,078,112 
822,073 
813,^ 
179,524 
120,743 

111,683 
138,500 
194,565 

131.940 

222,588 


320,027 
123,025 

99,411 
176,907 

42,727 
445,672 


122,072 
121,660 

1,467,405 
1,877 
278,702 
266,788 
180,193 
110,096 
88,138 

203,462 

58,503 

57,922 

339,848 

218,260 


64,350 
126, 130 
790,924 
2,277,296 
626,217 
321,431 
362,206 


171,140 
114,676 

126,537 
73,991 

3,946,627 
1,374,797 
18,798 
111.886 
247,209 
102,747 
95,921 
720,801 

539,723 
70,016 


1,171 
748 

10,345 
740 

34,542 

7,152 
1,914,841 

4,194,470 
702,750 


37,081 
806 

1,056 


478 

970 

705 

23 


353,321 
46 


7,193 
33,050 

165,067 
21,733 
72,145 


75,401 
381 


64,921 
41.811 
38,665 

1,154 

946 

11,758 

32,455 

283 

271,065 

17,884,741 


281 
19 

1,091 
130 

1,161,801 

889 

1,764 


287,406 


•  Excess  of  reexports  over  imports  not  included  in  total. 


$247,988 

183,209 

2,771.203 

197,337 

74,176 

10/407 
898,302 

1,801^040 
2567946 

1,027,777 
477,646 
208,252 

126,954 
*  254,048 
.       62,270 

133,846 
209,821 
58,902 
11,281 
222,609 

109,594 

.   295,802 

29,701 

678,016 


68,031 
98,179 

1,382,410 
39,864 
602,483 
232,790 
138,685 
100,127 
108,953 

280,053 
39,606 
16,844 
397,739 
328,204 

85,196 
54,868 
55,353 

a  95, 275 

167,85.3 

2,031,321 

4,097,985 

79,284 

258,704 


84,590 
22,405 

306,181 
68,380 

8,683,891 
1,727.830 
31,567 
114,690 
402,650 
153,850 
140,127 
224,403 

771,630 
143,090 
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Articles. 

ion 

1018 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QnanUty. 

Value. 

Woolm  and  wonUd  Tsm  and  cord tons.. 

Wool«n  and  coiton  iniztorw 

Coattncsand  soHinc^s • yards.. 

Union  and  poDoho  doth do.... 

All  otber  articles 

87 

522,220 
131,636 

$244,612 

484,724 

100,701 

14,612,357 

5 

271,253 
62,813 

^7,866 

278,733 

64,443 

10,880,5n 

********"" 

Total  imports 

74,213,130 

16,810,361 
05,275 

S  zeen  of  reexports  over  imports 

Nirt  total  innorts 

74,213,130 

96,216,089 

The  Cotton- Goodi  Trade. 

The  cotton-goods  trade  of  Dairen  showed  a  remarkable  increase 
during  1918  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement  ^ving  the  total  imports  of  both  foreign  and 
native  goods  into  Dairen  as  well  as  the  amount  of  each  forwarded 
by  rail  to  the  interior : 

Imports :  1917  1918 

Foreign  goods $7, 380, 109        $15. 811,1831 

Native  goods  — ^— 1,127,155  1,382,223 

Total    8,507,264  17,194,054 

Forwarded  by  raU : 

Foreign  goods : 6.019,965  14,581,247 

Native  goods 1,066.660  1,269,694 

Total    7,086,625  15,850,941 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  Japan's  cotton- 
soods  trade  with  Manchuria  now  probably  goes  through  Antung,  so 
tiiat  the  above  figures  should  be  added  to  those  of  that  port  to  get 
the  total  value  of  the  Japanese  trade  in  this  region  in  cotton  goods. 
Congestion  on  the  Chosen- Antung  route  may  have  caused  a  cnange 
in  trade  routing. 

Imports  Forwarded  to  Interior  by  Bail. 

A  comparison  between  the  import  totals  and  the  totals  for  goods 
forward^  to  the  interior  by  rail  give  the  following  results : 

1917  1918 

Imports  $74,213,130        $95,215,089 

Forwarded  by  rail 51, 477, 982  66, 205, 457 

Balance. . 22, 735, 148  29, 009, 632 

Of  this  large  difference  of  goods  imported  and  remaining  in  the 
leased  territory  a  large  part  is  undoubtedJv  railway  materials  and 
goods  for  the  use  of  the  South  Manchuria  Kailwaj  Co.,  which  while 
appearing  in  the  import  figures  would  not  show  in  the  other  total. 
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In  the  following  table  are  given  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  im- 
ports received  at  the  port  of  Dairen  which  were  forwarded  to  the 
interior  by  rail  during  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


Arms  and  ammunition 

Asbestos 

Bags,  gunny: 

New number. 

OW do... 

Dutyfree do... 

Belting,  machine 

Books,  printed,  and  music,  engraved  or  printed 

Breadstuff^: 

Barley bushels  of  48  pounds. 

Flour,  wheat- 
Foreign barrels  of  196  pounds. 

Native do... 

Rice- 
Foreign tOD5. 

Native do... 

Bricks  and  tiles number. 

Building  materials 

Buttons,  brass  and  fancy gross . 

Candles: 

Foreign tons. 

Native do-.- 

Canvas  and  cotton  duck yards. 

Carpet  and  carpeting 

Cement barrels  of  380  pounds. 

Chemical  products 

Chinaware  (including  crockery  and  earthenware) 

Cigarettes: 

Foreign 

Native 

Cigars. 


12,833,031 

399,334 

11,019,801 


85,792 

11,408 
38,551 

4,699 

850 

4,791,951 


244,034 

382 

159 

154,964 


99,816 


Ckwks  and  watches number. 

Ctothing,  cotton,  native tons . 

Ck}thing,  hats,  etc. 
Coke.. 


17,455 
99 


•tons. 


ConfectkineTy 

Cordage tons 

Cotton  and  manufactures: 

Cotton,  raw,  native do.. 

Blankets number 

Garters 

Handkovhiefs,  Japanese 

Piece  goods- 
Chintzes  and  cotton  prints 

Cotton  cloth- 
Japanese yards. . 

Imitation,  native  (maehine-mado)  gray  or 


49 
674 


154 
119,443 


95,616 

73,568 

6,821,608 


Drills 


dyed,  Japanese. 
Striped, 


native pieces.. 


Foreign,  gray- 
English do... 

Japanese do 

Dyed do... 

Native,  gray do... 

Flannel do. . . 

Italians,  Venetians,  crfipe,  poplins,  and  lastings— 

Figured pieces. 

Plain,  colored do. . . 

Plain,  fast  black do... 

Jeans- 
English. do... 

Japanese do. . . 

Lawns,  cambrics,  and  muslins,  white,  dyed,  and 
printed pieces . 

Nankeens,  native tons. 

Sheetings,  gray,  plain— 

Amencan pieces. 

English do... 

Japanese do... 

Native do 

Shirtings,  plain,  gray- 
American do 

English do 

Japanese do..., 

Native do..., 


244,059 


737 
29,568 
37,065 
4,268 
49,022 

21,809 
54,368 
I!a,400 

14,150 
87,266 

9,202 
5C8 

4,185 

2,710 

85,720 

13,577 

131 
13,314 
35,231 
3,770 


$126,657 
15,777 

2,356,512 
32,586 
899,216 
20,993 
18,912 

44,424 

61,485 
248,528 

322,071 
49,506 

154,795 
97,951 
92,530 

117.798 
57,277 
34,774 
14,577 
319, 181 
523,965- 
158,177 

3,063,412 
1,309,711 
24,360 
30,267 
48,890 
439,262 
900 
52,648 
184,509 

52,693 
86,003 
104,676 
40,026 

230,478 

681,564 

806,345 
547,669 


3,333 

143,748 

200,320 

17,413 

221,714 

183,620 
403,295 
162,242 

47,575 
285,254 

30,869 
391,848 

17,075 

11,847 

331,786 

48,470 

602 
56,909 
141,482 
16,920 


11,440,137 

696,233 

12.690,916 


85,400 

10,473 
100,114 

4,900 

3,119 

7,803,960 


150,069 

401 

358 

42,042 


148,816 


23,991 
96 


.566 

741 

102 
107,481 


109,335 

259,128 

7,998,876 


134,195 


144 

76,469 

115,867 

7,460 

87,608 

32,151 
114,566 
36,243 

0,356 
219,010 

12,176 
348 

3,937 

346 

226,232 

20,194 

40 
4,480 
60,085 
10,474 


11,683,003 
19,»4 

2,183,603 
58,142 

1,059,818 
31,918 
25,042 

64,615 

98,627 
719,838 

490,997 
231,259 
351,154 
203,991 
63,290 

136,674 
150,543 
13,041 
16,851 
556,093 
208,456 
206,897 

2,929,466 
1,665,6S8 
24,964 
48,657 
48,053 
807,377 
14,855 
66,155 
191,436 

128,271 
160,503 
50,909 

1,274,750 

991,589 

1,449,159 
375,459 


1,386 
463,742 
821,062 
36,489 
544,576 

364,153 

1,091,367 

339,939 

37,533 
1,094,422 

42,644 
348,596 

24,423 

2,611 

1,265,511 

96,366 

382 
31,290 
352,724 
62,481 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value, 


191c 


Quantity.       Value, 


CofCtan  and  manofactnres— Continued. 

Shirting  white ptooes. 

T  cloths do... 

Turkey  reds  and  dyed  T  oloths do... 

Velvets  and  TelTeteem yards. 

Threads- 
Balls tons. 

Spools gross. 

Towels dosens. 

Yam- 
Indian tons. 

Japanese do.... 

NativB do.... 

Cotton  waddinf do — 

covers,  bed  and  table 

Crucibles 

Eleotrical  materials 

Bnameledware 

Explosives *... 

Fish,  dried  and  salt: 

Foreign tons.. 

Native do.... 

Furniture 

Qasottne.  bentlne,  naphtha,  eto galkms.. 

Olass,  window boxes.. 

Glass  and  glassware 

Gloves doiens.. 

Otoe tons.. 

Haberdashery 

Hosiery dosens.. 

India-rubber  and  futto-perdia  manufactures 

Indigo,  artificial tons.. 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  scientific,  etc 

Lamps  and  lamp^-are 

Leather tons.. 

Leather,  manoilsctures  of  (not  Including  boots  and 

gloves) 

LooUng-glaases  and  mirrors 

Machinery  and  parts 

liochincs,  embroidering,  knitting,  and  sewing 

Matdies groas.. 

Hatdi-making  materials 

Medicines 

Metals: 

Brass  and  yellow  metals— bars,  sheets,  etc.... tons. . 
Copper- 
Ingots  and  slabs do 

Sheets  and  plates do 

Wire do.... 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  new— 

Angles,  channels,  joints,  and  ties do.... 

Bars do 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  waafhers do 

Fish  plates  and  spikes  for  railway do 

Nails,  wire do 

Pig do.... 

Pipes  and  tubes do.... 

Ralls do.... 

Sheets  and  plates do 

Wire do.... 

tron  and  mild  steel,  old do 

Iron  and  steel  manuftkctnres do.... 


Iron,  galvanixed- 
Sheets. 


.do... 
.do... 


Wire. 
Lead- 
Pig  or  bars do.... 

Pipes do 

Steel,  bamboo, bars,  hoops,  sheets,  and  plates. do 

Steel  wire  rope  (cast  and  wire) do 

Tin  plates,  plain do.... 

Milk, conden5ca,  in  tins dozens.. 

Musical  instruments , 

Needles thousands.. 

Oil: 

Engine. gallons.. 

Kerosene- 
American do 

Japanese do 

Vegetable tons.. 

Paints  and  paint  oil do 

Paper 


96,084 

16,662 

13,844 

307,649 

29 
66,834 
86,258 

91 

1,150 

87 

58 


1,360 


24,327 
17,310 


70,372 
26 


134,515 
48' 


1,616 


912,763 


20 

S 

21 
42 

539 

l,fQ9 

303 

758 

3>290 

389 

4,104 

9,757 

887 

129 

8,420 

i,m 

462 
463 

51 
108 
lOG 
111 
162 
14,613 


58,997 

590,528 

6,''.'>2,S17 

923,884 

20,039 

1,0SS 


$477,  P02 
38,482 
36,683 
68,025 

41,595 
220,288 
63,495 

39,419 
643,758 
44,339 
25,830 
50,594 
11,354 
436,244 
85,030 
16,777 

103,452 
64,691 

207,133 
16,625 

141,274 
33,645 
54,538 
9,918 

145,126 

171,154 
32,740 

151,783 

25,683 

22,920 

2,455,320 

49,258 
4S,026 
1,282,843' 
42,516 
291,428 
46,523 
181, 163 

16,922 

5,771 
19,360 
34,468 

57,088 
198.644 

67,440 
103,885 
440,938 

19,837 
671,436 
886,967 
127,671 

20,979 
187,843 
255,308 

118,743 
87,140 

10,392 
26,799 
18,900 
45,597 
49,958 
26,829 
12,186 
54,159 

218,4':6 

1,597,888 
273,285 
403,718 
171,979 
451,642 


126,790 
15,158 
51,125 

219,429 

16 
92,923 
171,407 

186 

1,576 

374 

38 


2,278 
1,385 


141,444 
31,091 


77,211 
34 


106,465 

io 


601 


978,363 


23 

779 
33 
153 

1,083 
4,433 

460 
1,139 
1,829 

866 
6,082 
8,442 
1,^32 

133 
3,685 
1,592 

569 
700 

212 
181 
317 
201 
350 
2.5,916 


227,096 

856,275 

,761,165 

730,070 

2,5?3 

705 


$818,676 
54.668 
301,884 
104,487 

39,511 

498,858 
120,296 

145,583 
1,539,787 

360,305 
20,325 
89,644 
14,145 

417,320 

153,050 
74,346 

183,219 

138,765 

262,501 

126,557 

840,944 

45,826 

65,983 

20,231 

222,368 

160,684 

67,255 

30,194 

36,575 

31,333 

1,112,643 

71,704 
09,153 
2,033,464 
50,338 
342,893 
70,098 
121,078 

16,498 

646,364 
24,233 
122,360 

301,614 

709, 9S» 

11.3,018 

m,978 

323,585 

44,816 

1,846,006 

1,108, 188 

4H,'>,  110 

23,476 

290,251 

388,419 

107,778 
148,395 

42,519 
50,757 
83,075 

100,398 
93,250 
55,652 
15,205 

230,606 

387,211 

1,70),  779 

205,647 

50,107 

88,191 

827, 164 
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Articles. 


1917 


Qnantity.       Valuo. 


1018 


QiumUty.       V&lue. 


Peanuts tons. 

Porlumcry  and  cosmetics 

Photographic  materials 

Printing  and  lithographic  materials 

Railway  materials,  n.  0.  s 

Safes  and  strong-room  doors 

Scales  and  balances 

Shoes  and  boots: 

Foreign pairs. 

Native do..., 

Silkjnieco  goods: 
Foreicn— 

Silk pounds. 

Silk  mixtures do... 

Native- 
Pongees do... 

Other do... 

Skin,  fur numl)er. 

Soap 


1,064 


402,388 
269,093 


2,510 
29,215 

5,333 
160,800 
85,550 


Soda tons. 

Soy do... 

Spirits  of  wine gallons. 

Spirits,  wines,  etc.: 

Beer  and  porter 

Sake 

Spirits  (brandy,  whisky,  etc.) 

Wines 

Stationery 

Stores,  household 

Stoves  and  grates 

Sugar: 

Brown tons. 

Candy do... 

Refined  and  white do... 

Tallow,  animal,  native do... 

Tea: 

Foreign do... 

Native do... 

Telegraph  and  telephone  materials 

Ties,  ndlway,  sleepers 

Timber: 

Hardwood cubic  feet. 

Softwood board  feet. 

Tobacco: 

Leaf- 
Foreign tons. 

Native do... 

Prepared,  native do... 

Toilet  requisites 

Tools,  hand 


1,003 

577 

17,424 


501 

502 

31,249 

2,740 

350 
429 


49,473 
2,561,010 


826 
113 


Toys., 
Vehicl 


Vehicles. 

Wax.parafnn tons. 

Woodenware 

Wo<^manufeM;ture8  of: 

Blankets pounds. 

Mixtures  (union  and  poncho  cloth) yards. 

Wocden  and  worsted  yam  and  oords tons. 

All  other  articles 

Total 


8,244 


1,809 

1261770 

30 


$46,573 
73,511 
35,230 
26,900 

239,438 
19,927 
26,542 

1,190,378 
278,844 


19,825 
80,458 

15,300 
1,151,392 
28,3S8 
193,300 
90,663 
49,419 
8,175 

69,570 
105,361 

80,069 

100,511 

166,005 

2,995,412 

26,720 

36,921 

88,360 

2,295,842 

610,358 

73,308 
234,157 

36,926 
233,818 

35,460 
104,490 


171,935 
137,711 

67,742 

83,413 
133,955 

41,091 
184,915 
650,319 

27,751 

1,879 

96,215 

85,264 

8,323,202 

61,477,982 


1,379 


244,071 
78,088 


2,899 
29,604 

11,867 
120,667 
72,275 


1,233 

720 

28,818 


1,619 

943 

83,701 

126 

299 

1,541 


71,881 
1,839,485 


228 

1,154 

122 


11,741 

73,558 

16 


^2.396 
119,271 
44,653 
25,521 
555,221 
46,SS4 
23.114 

778,281 
70,682 


27,414 
87,9U 

89,816 
1,010,560 
30  875 
246,860 
200,078 
72,236 
16,158 

104,630 
136,233 

81,128 
128,097 
250,378 
712,518 

23,617 

133,727 

167,218 

4,779,528 

35,425 

107,630 
914,862 
106,176 
139,761 

40,446 
87,781 


68,538 
323,835 

73,334 
108,829 
199,535 

81,664 
211,144 
164,862 

36,763 

13,727 

75,469 

61,887 

6,996,318 

66,206,457 
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Export  Trade  of  Dalren. 

A  gfatnce  at  the  list  of  exports  shows  that  they  consist  almost 
entirely  of  erude  and  raw  products,  principally  agricultural  and 
live-stock  products.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  was  $103,613,190 
in  1918,  a  gain  of  $38,162,236  as  compared  with  1917,  when  the 
value  was  $64,450^954,  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Dairen  to  foreign  coim- 
tries  and  Chmese  ports  during  1917  and  1918: 


Articles. 


1017 


QoanUty.       Value 


lOlS 


Quantity.      VaIuo. 


BMneake: 

To  foreign  o(KUitrU«*.p taoM 

To  ChinflM  ports., oo.. 

•nmcMl , do.. 

BmoB: 

Toiardfiiopantrifl0 ....btiibelaoffiOpoundi 

To  ChineM  ports do.., 

Bones,  nniinnl tons 

Breadstufls: 

Barley , , busbell  of  48  pounds, 

Barley,  p«Brl do.. 

Bran ton», 

Com— 

To  foreign  ooontri^s buihait  of  SA  pounds , 

To  Chinese  ports do.,, 

Flour,  wheat— 

To  foreign  countritt barrels  of  106  pounds, 

To  Chinese  ports do... 

Kaototf- 

To  foreign  coontries tons, 

To  Chinese  ports do.., 

KiUet- 

To  foreign  coimtries do.. 

To  difaiese  ports do... 

Wheat bushels  of  (JO  pounds, 

Brlsttos tons 

Calcium,  carbida  of do.. 

Ceni<mt: 

To  foraign  eountries —  barrets  of  3S0  pounds 

To  Chinese  ports — do.. 

Coai: 

To  foreign  countries tons 

To  Chinese  ports do.. 

Cote do.. 

Glyeerine do.. 

Hair,  anixnah 

To  foreign  eountries. pounds 

To  Chinese  ports do . . 

Bempseed tons 

Hides,  horse,  ass,  and  mule: 

To  foreign  oountrlas do  - . 

To  Chinese  ports do-- 

Lioorioe do-- 

MadUnery: 

To  foreign  countries ^ 

To  Chineae  ports r 

Manure , 

Maniu'c,  sulphate  of  ammonia.,.., tcms 

Melon  seed: 

To  foreign  countries do.. 

To  Chinese  ports, do.. 

Metals: 

Copper 

lion— 

OM 

Pig 

Uad,old 

OIL* 


Afi8,lQ2 
116,721 
24,140 

4,940,967 

2,410,883 

2>77 

272 
8,661 
6,272 

47,714 
633,786 

314 
79,378 

1,546 
73,870 

1,060 

3,427 

807,567 

118 

1,369 

2,095 
40,111 

480,614 

230,878 

7,743 


-do... 

.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


To 

To 

CMtor.. 

Peanut 

Otofa 

Peanuts 

PwiBa 

Salt. 


oountriaa.. 
ports 


.  .do. .  - 
..do... 
,.do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 

.40... 


I17,163,0&5 

8,044,212 

806,661 

iS,  202,060 

2,518,486 

46,880 

200 
14,676 
107,470 

50,085 
665,190 

2,122 
641,065 

84,487 
1,873,424 

38,070 
126,071 
431,030 
150,274 

90,310 

8,706 
116,607 

1,907,625 
942,426 
39,489 


43,867 

517.200 

9,305 

184 

15 

480 


5,007 

674 
1,340 

136 

3,382 

30.380 

192 


100,144 

1,069 

1,044 

1 

87 

1,669 

4,238 

02,381 

1,376 


11.265 
146,799 
354,180 

63,100 
5,258 
67,198 

111,378 

709 

28,419 

503,408 

81,251 
161,521 

48,  MS 

149,866 

1,822,350 

25,594 


16.451,830 
175,627 
169,924 
193 
12,167 
63,464 
200,439 
474,013 
101,400 


701,207 
81,606 
20,087 

11,220,442 

1,166,020 

2,394 

28,036 
8,078 
5,326 

89,117 
326,476 

19,418 
13,744 

4,564 
47,671 

6.404 

558 

072,260 

41 

168 

758 
67,722 

438,000 

m.061 

2,174 

22 

244,267 
81,807 
3,446 

547 
27 
480 


6,704 

371 
816 

26 

6,960 

27,998 

151 


122,604 

183 

1,251 

189 

271 

056 

6,387 

116,403 

441 


•20,178,152 
8,009,084 
1,266,087 

14,072,342 

1,500,536 

52)777 

24,062 

6,861 

117,432 

86,175 
315,718 

142, 4€6 
101,143 

168,318 
1,758,134 

314,45.5 

27,396 

1,461,482 

54,947 

21,311 

2,.'i77 
196,25/ 

2,  WO,  844 

1,076,506 

I9,4A2 

20.663 

60,578 
29,119 
151,961 

221,374 
10,491 
70,010 

137,483 
11,882 
42,397 

806,362 

41,014 
126,451 

10,132 

807,172 

8,866,901 

24,287 


27,070.288 

40,387 

263,215 

80,834 

49,274 

75,343 

431,880 

700,440 

43,357 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       VahM. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


Seedcake tons. 

Silk: 
.    Raw,  wild— 

To  foreign  countries pounds. 

To  Chinese  ports do... 

Raw,  waste,  to  Chinese  ports do... 

Cocoon,  wild,  to  Chinese  ports do... 


Soap. 


101,200 

1,193,807 

775,300 

10,931,200 


Soda tons.. 

Timber,  softwood: 

To  foreign  countries board  feet. 

To  Chinese  ports. do... 

Tobacco,  and  manufoctures: 

Leaf  tobacco,  to  Chinese  ports. tons. 

Cigarettes— 

To  foreign  countries 

To  Chinese  i>orts 

Wool,  sheep's pounds. 

All  other  articles 


2,057 

930,489 
1,717,783 

1,521 


2,190,667 


9419,280 

3,486,270 

183,839 

1,066,594 

8,394 

103,621 

23,731 
52,441 

234,004 

10,282 

283,301 

553,024 

.1,683,666 


1,315 


96,267 
1,049,067 
1,063,067 
12,593,067 


510 

305,096 
1,299,662 

73 


1,710,183 


122,813 


322,532 

8,360.903 

539,500 

1,919,777 

19,970 

31,476 

29,365 
62,365 

19,102 

10,541 

403,529 

873,588 

2,000,669 


Total. 


64,450,954 


102,613,190 


Declared  Exports  to  the  TTnited  States. 

Shipments  of  soya-bean  oil,  the  principal  item  of  export  from  the 
Dairen  consular  district  to  the  United  States,  almost  doubled  in 
value  during  1918  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  accounting 
for  $36,496,060  of  the  total  of  $37,301,400  of  the  declared  exports. 
The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  this 
district  to  the  United  States  during  1917  and  1918  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Vahie. 


Bean  cake pounds. 

Beans: 

Soya. '. do... 

White bushels*. 

Bristles pounds. 

Castor  seeds bushels*. 

Furs,  assorted pieces. 

Horsehair  (manes  and  tails) pounds. 

Kaoliang do... 

Oil: 

Castor do... 

Hempseed \do... 

Peanut do... 

Periila. do... 

Soya-bean do... 

Peanuts do... 

All  other 


2,240,000 
34,011,520 


131,763 
1,024,460 


3,200 

51,368 

243,327 

31,834 

2,000,000 

442,500 


3,975 
120,892 
128, 171 
23,123 
31,231 

66,566 


1,667 


10,347 


46,594 


11,451 


46,200 


6,886 


196,534,626 
50,000 


19«740,640 
3,527 
1,967 


1,247,000 

1,222,550 

1,430,111 

4U,800 

257,863,427 


206,032 

187,352 

2n.072 

77,186 

36,496,060 


Total. 


21, 189, 191 


87,301,400 


a  Bushels  of  60  pounds. 


h  Bushels  of  50  pounds. 


Shipments  declared  for  export  from  the  Dairen  district  to  the 
Philippines  show  a  decrease  of  $5,081  in  1918  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  being  valued  at  $239,778  and  $284,697  in  1917 
and  1918,  respectively.  In  both  years  the  principal  item  was  coal, 
which  made  up  $239,778,  or  the  whole  amount  of  the  shipments  in 
1917,  and  $218,517,  or  93  per  cent,  in  1918.  Returned  American 
goods  were  valued  at  $915  m  1917  and  $260,319  in  1918,  razors  and 
accessories  accounting  for  practically  the  whole  amount  in  the  latter 
year. 
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Shipping  Statistics. 

A  small  increase  in  the  total  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  the 
port  (steamers  only)  was  observed  in  1918  over  1917,  amounting  to 
about  322,296  tons.  Japanese  tonnage  (with  many  recurring  en- 
tries) still  leads  by  a  very  wide  margin,  with  China  second,  Great 
Britain  third,  Holland  fourth,  Russia  fifth,  and  the  United  States 
sixth.  While  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  some  increase  in 
American  entries  during  1919,  Denmark  and  Norway  will  probably 
show  much  greater  increases. 

The  numlir  and  tonnage  of  the  ships  entering  and  clearing  from 
the  port  of  Dairen  during  1918  were  as  follows: 


Nationality. 


Entered. 


Number.       Tons 


Cleared. 


Number.       Tons, 


Total. 


Number.      Tons, 


STEAMEBS. 

American 

British 

Danish 

I>ut<di 

French : 

Japanese 

Norwegian 

Russian 

Chinese 

Total 

8AII1NQ  VESSELS. 

Japanese 

Grand  total 


2 
45 

1 
7 
1 

,883 
1 
14 

259 


10,390 

58,133 

3,301 

23,715 

638 

1,673,077 

3,276 

16,199 

119,911 


2 

45 
1 
7 
1 
1,875 
1 

14 
258 


10,390 

68,133 

3,301 

23,715 

638 

,669,424 

3,276 

16,199 

119,026 


4 

90 

2 

14 

2 

3,768 

2 

28 

517 


20,780 

116,266 

6,602 

47,430 

1,276 

3,642,501 

6,652 

32,398 

238,937 


2,213 


203 


1,908,640 


6,220 


2,204 


190 


1,904,102 


5,775 


4,417 


393 


3,812,742 


11,995 


2,416 


1,914,860 


2,394 


i,  909, 877 


4,810 


3,824,737 


During  1918  only  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Russian  entries  showed 
gains,  and  these  countries  had  corresponding  gains  in  tonnage. 
Although  the  United  States  showed  one  less  ship  entered,  the  ton- 
nage was  about  double  that  of  1917.  It  is  likely  that  Dairen  will 
become  more  and  more  important  as  a  shipping  center  as  the  in- 
terior is  developed  and  the  standard  of  living  rises.  It  is  possible 
that  large  shipping  interests  may  make  Dairen  a  port  of  call  for 
Pacific  and  European  run  liners,  the  latter  for  the  bean  and  oil  trade, 
ICarine  Insurance. 

The  movement  among  shipping  interests  here  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Lloyd's  surveyor  gathered  strength  during  the  year,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  qualified  Japanese  will  be  appointed  to  this  im- 
portant position  in  the  near  luture.  Private  reports  of  marine  in- 
surance effected  here  show  that  the  business  has  been  increasing  from 
year  to  year.    Reports  for  the  four  years  1915-1918  are  as  follows: 

Gold  yen. 

1915 39. 179, 594  $19.  531,  028 

1916 3o,  032,  989  17,  463,  945 

1917 81,  C90,  558  40.  722,  743 

1918 200,  574,  575  99,  986, 426 

'  At  the  end  of  1918  there  were  73  vessels  registered  in  the  Kwang- 
tung  Leased  Territory  (almost  all  at  Dairen)  with  a  total  gross 
tonnage  of  129,302,  compared  with  86  vessels  and  a  total  gross  ton- 
nage of  156,133  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year. 
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CHINA. 

HARBIN. 

Bj  CottMul  Domfflas  Jenkliui. 

Owing  to  disturbed  political  conditions  in  Siberia  and  alon^  the 
line  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  in  Manchuria,  in  the  Harbin 
consular  district,  trade  was  seriously  interfered  with  during  1918. 
Harbin  is  an  important  distributing  center,  not  only  for  northern 
Manchuria,  but  for  eastern  Siberia  as  well.  The  disorganization 
and  frequent  stoppage  of  railway  traffic  and  river  transportation, 
as  a  result  of  military  operations  "along  the  Siberian  frontier,  made 
it  practically  impossible  to  ship  goods  from  Harbin  to  Siberia,  or 
to  receive  raw  products  from  the  latter  country. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  which  prevailed  more  or  less 
throughout  the  entire  year,  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  imports 
and  exports  through  Harbin.  Another  factor  which  contributed  to 
the  decline  in  exports  was  the  embargo  the  Chinese  Government 
placed  on  the  shipment  of  foodstuffs  into  Siberia.  This  embargo, 
which  took  effect  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1918  and  re- 
mained in  force  until  the  Bolsheviks  were  finally  driven  from  power 
in  eastern  Siberia  in  September  of  that  year,  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent foodstuffs  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks  and 
possibly  being  forwarded  to  Germany, 

Serious  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  ruble  during  the  year — ex- 
change varied  from  6  to  20  rubles  to  the  dollar — tended  to  upset  busi- 
ness, because  the  ruble  is  thoflB^v^UK'fegL^  in  general  circulation  in  this 
district.  The  general  reHnrooA^  ^rf  commerce  between  foreign 
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countries  as  a  result  of  the  war  also  tended  to  decrease  business  in 
Harbin,  as  elsewhere. 

In  the  autumn  of  1918  there  was  some  improvement  in  business 
and  industrial  conditions  in  the  district,  and  exports  began  to  flow 
from  Harbin  into  Siberia.  However,  transportation  conditions  con- 
tinued to  be  very  imsatisf actory,  and  the  shipment  of  goods  was  not 
nearly  so  great  as  was  generally  anticipated.  There  was  a  serious 
congestion  of  freight  at  Changchun,  in  northern  Manchuria,  which 
is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  This  made 
it  difficult  for  shippers  to  obtain  cars  to  bring  supplies  into  Harbin 
and  also  for  exports.  This  practical  breaking  down  in  the  trans- 
portation system  serving  northern  Manchuria  naturally  had  a  very 
serious  bearing  on  business  conditions  throughout  the  consular  dis- 
trict. 

Decreased  Import  Trade. 

With  regard  to  imports,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  accompanying 
statistics  that  while  the  total  aggregate  value  for  1918  was  $4,679,- 
186,  the  total  for  1917  was  $8,415,120,  and  for  1916,  $18,097,497.  How- 
ever, a  very  important  item  in  1916  was  locomotives  and  other 
railway  supplies,  which  were  valued  at  $10,731,682  and  in  1917  at 
$3,605,764.  These  locomotives  were  imported  for  the  Chinese  East- 
em  Railway  by  the  Russians,  and  as  there  were  practically  no  im- 
ports of  the  sort  in  1918  there  was,  naturally,  a  decided  falling  off 
in  the  total  imports  for  that  year.  There  was,  however,  a  general 
decline  in  imports  of  various  sorts,  and  especially  in  certain  cotton 
goods,  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
machinery,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  Harbin 
consular  district  through  the  customhouses  at  Harbin,  Manchouli, 
Suifenho,  Aigun,  and  Sansing  in  1916, 1917,  and  1918 : 


ArUctas. 


1910 


1917 


ms 


Anlmalfl.  live: 

Cattle 

Goats 

Horses 

Other 

Anns  and  aminnnition 

Asbestos , 

B^t^'(maclai^y. /.///./////. //.'.'.'. 

Bdchedemer 

Books  and  charts 

Boots  and  shoes,  leather  and  rubber . 

Bottles,  emptv 

Brass  and  yellow  metals 

BreadstnflS: 

Floor 

Rice 

Wheat 

Other 

Building  materials 

Butter  and  cheese 

Buttons 

Candles  and  materials  for  making.... 

Casks,  etc.  (empty) 

Cement 

Carpets  and  carpeting 

Chemicals  and  drugs * 

China  and  earthenware 

Clocks  and  watches 

Clothing,  etc 

Coal  and  coke 

Coffee 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 


•1,111 


1817 


2,835 
715 
3,880 
53  884 
2,848 
1,518 


6,723 
7,630 

10,677 
111,720 

48,510 
1,514 


•1,861 
4,098 
6,731 
21 
548 
4,768 
58,196 


22,769 


12,760 
18,077 


4,617 

13,046 
29,411 

104,824 
36,345 
40,474 

102,374 


80,518 
380 

52,228 

7,6n 

380 


687 
4,606 


44 

45,776 
376 


1,762 


31,782 


3,049 


117,584 
14,457 
14,005 
4,608 
32,699 
5,383 
115,303 
107,223 
4,744 


76,914 
1,230 


13,191 
1,598 


172,437 

6i" 


19,068 

160,084 

6,847 

3,140 

7,680 

48,958 

2,246 

34,175 

1,687 

47 

64,810 

801,580 

7^663 
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Articles. 


1016 


1W7 


1918 


Confectionery,  etc. 

Copper 

Cordage 


Corks.. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Cambrics,  lawns,  and  muslins , 

Canvas  and  cotton  duck , 

Clilntzes  and  prints 

Coatings  and  suitinra 

Covers,  bed  and  table 

Cretonnes 

Drills 

Flannel  and  flannelettes , 

Handkorchiofe 

Italians  and  las  tines,  plain,  fast  black,  and  figured.. 

Japanee  cottm  cloth 

Nankeens *. 

Plain  cotton  prints 

Sateens,  reps,  etc 

Sheetings,  gray,  plain 

Shirtings 

T  cloths 

Thread , 

Towels 

Velvets  and  velveteens , 

Waste  and  wadding 

Yam 

O  ther  msuiuEacturos 

Cutlery  and  deciroplatod  ware 

Pyes,  paints,  and  varnishes 

Efectrical  materials  and  fittings 

Enameled  ware 

Pelt  and  felt  sheetmK 

Tlsh  and  fishery  products 

Foodstuffs , 

Fruits  and  vegetables  (dried  and  fresh) 

Furs. 


Glass  and  glassware 

Glue 

Gram , 

Groundnuts 

Gums 

Haberdashery 

Hair  (animal)  and  feathers 

Hemp , 

Hides  (cow  and  buffalo) 

Honey 

Hope 

Horns  (deer) 

Hosiery 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha 

Instruments  and  apparatus: 

Musical 

Scientific 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

Angles  and  tees 

Bars 

Galvanized  sheets , 

Hoops 

Machinery  and  fittings 

Kails,  rivots,  and  screws , 

Pig  and  kentledge 

Pipes  and  tubes 

Railway  plants,  and  materials. . 

Sheets  and  plates , 

Tools 

Wire 

Other  manufactures 

Jewelry  (real  and  imitation) 

Laim)s  and  lampware I , 


Leather,  manufactures  of 

Matches  and  materials  for  making. 

Mats  and  matting 

Meats,  preserved,  etc 

Metals  and  minerals,  undated 

Milk,  condensed 

Oils: 

Engine,  lubricating 

Gasoline. 

Kerosene  (Russian) 

Vegetable 

Paper 

Perftunery 

Photographic  materials 


112,136 
21,195 
18,688 
25,624 

1,557 


312,882 


10,741 

18,201 

1,921 

522 

16,993 
5,504 
3,651 

21,039 


13,232 

9,151 

37,777 


6,463 
3,008 

43,912 

31,031 
4,320 

62,837 
5,631 

15,126 
4,634 
3,707 


223,561 
6,880 
830,966 
226,207 
188,416 
3,432 


48,199 

903 

1,373 

20,003 

6,688 

265 

1,169 


79,169 
4,832 
51,814 

5,807 
1,807 

3,311 

218,  aVi 

3,597 

18,488 

217,570 

54,253 


21,687 

105,438 

205,929 

4,113 

19,346 

224,232 

1,623 

10,256 

21,685 

2,656 

5,253 

2,817 

3,907 

13,971 

3,039 


13,417 

12,203 

286.130 

7,268 

6,240 


1,434 
163 
884 


606 
14,940 
2,083 
4,580 


3,203 
'2,' 679 


191 

809 
11,840 

439 
2,322 
9,068 

996 
5,663 


71 


98,272 
335,941 
135,180 
217,800 
281,189 
1,088 


262 

4,787 

641,303 

3,931 

1,934 

775 

234 


20,200 


3,546 


1,975 
78,728 
5,050 
2,221 
67,775 
36,089 


262 

245,901 

42,102 

10,053 

9,880 

100,781 

21,227 

12,503 

22,399 

21,152 

28,976 

314 

1,920 

17;  871 


17,692 
74,988 
2,191 

273 

18,888 


59,944 
435 

"13,946 

10,322 

31 

22,562 

1,346 

"i6,'727 

962 

798 

25,786 

3,461 

10,585 

1,226 

975 

3,519 

6,230 

80,785 

100 

11,189 

83,348 

428 

3,048 

260,633 

151,355 

95,167 

451,058 

88,604 

1,376 

42, 2n 

298 

6,243 

22,209 

33,538 

454 

"'6,' 656 
10,155 
49,165 
10,088 
9,066 

4,101 
1,978 

113 

14,983 

4,929 

1,211 

50,061 

2,796 

31,627 

4,518 

558,193 

10,912 

10,758 

1,749 

110,638 

278 

879 

2,424 

966 

574 

2,142 

4,087 

14,129 

4,488 


178,773  13,000 

9,165  2,183  4,867 

513,383  126,028  8,041 

12,108  02,413  22,410 

131,271  8,803  11,340 

41,360  24,244  3,348 

38,030  2L5^  73,408 
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Arti-lea. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Printing  and  llthojo^phic  materials.. 

Seaweed  and  agar-agar 

Seeds 

Silk: 

Piece  goods 

Other  manufactures , 

Soap 

Boda 

Stationery 

Stores  (household,  marine,  etc.) 

Sugar: 

White 

Refined 

Other 

Tea.. 


to,  673 


10,445  1 
1.246 


11,593 
*i6,*235' 
34,718 


Telegraph  and  teleplione  materials.. 

Tin  plates 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of: 

Cigarettes 

Leaf 

Tobacco  sundries 

Toilet  articles 

Toys,  etc 

Umbrellas 

Vehicles: 

Locomotives,  tenders 

Motor  cars,  cycles,  etc 

Railway  carriages 

Other  kinds 

Wax. 

Wines,  spirits,  and  malts: 

Bpirlts 

Wines,  liquors. 

Others 

Wood 

Casks 

Furniture,  etc 

Sleepers 

Timber- 
Hard , 

Soft 

Woodenware 

Wool,  manufactures  of: 

Cloth 

Felt 

Mixtures,  wool  and  cotton 

Yam  ana  cord 

Other  manufactures 

Postal  parcels,  n.  e.  8 

All  other  articles 


10, 


54,003 
20,753 
3,500 
53,983 

114,714 
281,918 

1,845 
152,559 

3,343 
26,424 

369,067 
158,344 
27,756 
7,050 
11,171 
2,515 

731,682 

5,839 

139,500 


17,106 
11,686 


11,145 
64,868 


230,066 
18,183 
2,862 

786 


27,281 

123 

S,532 

2,382 

3,605,764 
12,116 
22,500 


22,097 
22,204 
1,627 
76,066 
3,0W 
9,843 
2,101 

1,697 

107,877 

3,387 

2,338 
4,783 
65(9 
8,802 
2,843 
209,993 
67,027 


83,081 
17,349 
7,211 
27,109 
16,922 
9,098 
1,265 


102,435 
380 

105 
2,708 


287,553 
178,277 


Total 18,097,497 


8,415,120 


$718 
77,148 
3,463 

1,006 
3,754 
1,011 
7,849 
6,991 


6,098 

59 

27 

170,521 


38 

5,132 
11,487 


5,610 
768 
840 

106,172 
26,236 

5,988 
17,992 

6,573 

66,013 
40,3SS 
4,535 
10,579 


2,018 


484,928 
61 


845 
1,473 


ll,87tt 
12,765 
55,187 


4,679,136 


Lack  of  Transportation  Facilities  Adversely  Affects  Exports. 

There  are  no  statistics  to  be  obtained  in  regard  to  crops  in  northern 
Manchuria,  but  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  were  good  in 
1918.  The  production  of  beans  compared  favorably  with  other  years. 
Here  again,  however,  the  faulty  transportation  facilities  seriously 
interfered  with  the  bringing  of  beans  to  market  and  their  export,  and 
the  shipment  of  beans  and  bean  cake  from  Harbin  declined  seriously 
in  1918,  as  compared  with  former  years.  It  is  understood  that 
quantities  of  beans  still  remain  at  various  points  in  the  interior  along 
ttie  rivers  and  railway,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
obtain  the  necessary  transportation  to  bring  them  to  market. 

There  was  also  a  marked  decline  in  the  export  of  grain,  fish  and 
fishery  products,  hides  and  skins,  tallow,  and  tea.  The  shipment  of 
goods  by  parcels  post,  which  was  very  generally  resorted  to  in  1916 
and  1917  because  of  the  difficulty  of  moving  goods  by  ordinary 
freight,  decreased  in  1918.  The  total  exports  irom  the  Harbin  con- 
sular district  in  1918  were  valued  at  $7,217,947,  as  compared  with 
$33,073,344  in  1917,  and  $27,275,556  in  1916,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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Articles. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Animals,  live: 

heep,  g( 

Hones,  mules,  etc 

Poultry 

Bean  cake 

Beans 

BreadstuHs: 

Bran 

Flour 

Grain 

Vermicelli  and  macaroni. . . 

Bristles 

Candles 

China  and  earthenware 

Clothing,  aU  kinds 

Coal  and  charcoal 

Cordage 

Cottcm,  manufactures  of: 

DriUs 

Nankeens...^ 

Sheetings 

Shirtings,  gray 

Other 

Eggs,  fresh  and  prcser>'ed 

Ffsh  and  fishery  products 

Fodder 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Fruits 

Groundnuts,  etc 

Pur 

Furniture 

Hemp 

Hides  and  skins  (undressed). . . 

Honey 

Horns 

Icon,  manuCactures,  unclaased. 
Leather  and  leather  products. . 

Mats. 

Meatproducts: 

Hams 

Intestines 

Lard 

Tallow  (beeO 

Other  kinds 

Oils,  vegetable 

Paper 

Provisions  and  vegetables 

Seeds 

Silk  piece  goods 

Soap 

Sugar 

Teo.. 


Timber 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of. . 

Post  porcels,  n.  e.  s 

All  other  articles 


$550,695 

3,676 

16,418 

1,457,462 

6,878,700 

75,462 

310,898 

2,032,986 

11,670 


$552,180 

1,134 

11,670 

2,117,085 

10,297,460 

124,173 

1,653,793 

4,263,290 

19,129 


2,572 

323,908 

14,890 


1,429 

467,488 
22,688 


4,482 


30,086 


16,951 

855,620 
307,299 


20,553 
472,977 
438,235 


27,685 

137,317 

8,198 


43,783 

119, 120 

9,593 


15,274 
221,377 


9,718 
281,731 


318,249 


2,348,452 


84,293 

1,685,784 

1,242,092 

598,696 

7,445 

259,717 

132,576 

3,784 


626,407 

2,449,180 

1,633,443 

698,370 

9,379 

655,161 

256,794 

14,920 


28,403 

440,096 

78,334 

13,384 

8,468,175 

640.879 


253,657 
67,347 
26,966 
25,055 

228,029 
2,826,860 


Total 27,275,556     33,073,344 


I 


$635,784 

3,381 

4,078 

631,314 

1,475,442 

50,153 


1,010,728 

15,155 

4,119 

218,987 

238 

653,178 

8,360 

8,663 

39,234 
14,158 
6,347 
5,563 


119,500 
32,181 
14,668 

7,991 
3,526 


13,523 
3,003 

29,179 
4,196 
3,697 
2,423 

66,057 
2,083 

213,033 

11,239 

251,670 

36,290 

1,023,216 

129,581 

2,371 

85,651 

15,464 

729 

8,233 

94,339 

172,906 

7,676 

^9,684 

7,519 

112,595 


7,217,947 


Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  goods  declared  for  export  to  the  United  States 
through  the  Harbin  consulate  declined  from  $1,486,266  in  1917  to 
$809,986  during  1918.  The  quantity  and  value  of  these  goods  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Quantity. 

20 
8,369 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Antiques,  Chinese 

Beans,  soya 

pieces.. 

tons.. 

pounds.. 

pieces.. 

bales.. 

pounds.. 

bales.. 

$3,510 
374,512 

BrisUes 

9,662 
1,089,134 

$13,493 
603,564 

Furs 

Hair: 

Camel 

386,652 
237 

302,249 
50,529 

Horse 

1,121 
<i545 

10,054 

4,905 

23,924 

154,046 

Hides  and  skim 

Tntestines 

2,371 

59,115 

Wool,  sheep 

bales.. 

3,092 

696,351 

5  469,155 

Total 

1,486,266 

809,986 

a  Dozen. 
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6  SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 

With  regard  to  the  outlook  for  American  trade  in  this  district,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  although  northern  Manchuria  does 
furnish  a  market  of  some  importance  for  American  manufactured 
goods,  tliis  is  comparatively  small  in  relation  to  the  trade  which 
passes  through  Harbin  destmed  for  Siberia.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  there  is  a  great  demand  in  Siberia  for  practically  all  sorts 
of  manufactured  goods,  and  more  especially  for  agricultural  and 
other  machinery,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  boots  and  shoes  and  other 
leather  goods,  hardware  and  tools,  chemicals,  electrical  supplies, 
paper,  perfumery  and  toilet  articles,  printing  supplies,  and  railway 
materials,  but  the  development  of  tnis  trade  will  depend  upon  the 
founding  of  a  stable  government  and  an  improvement  in  railway 
transportation  and  in  the  currency. 
Numerous  CurreiLcies  in  Circulation. 

The  currency  question  continues  to  be  deplorable.  Tlie  value  of 
the  ruble  is  lower  at  present  (July  9,  1919)  than  it  has  ever  been, 
and  there  are  no  indications  of  immediate  improvement  This 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  people  in  Siberia  to  buy  goods  from 
abroad,  and,  as  a  result,  the  transit  business  through  Harbin  must  be 
curtailed  accordingly.  There  are  at  present  in  circulation  in  Harbin, 
Hussian  ruble  notes  of  the  former  Imperial  Government,  of  the 
former  Provisional  or  Kerensky  Government,  of  the  Serbian  or 
Omsk  Government,  and  a  number  of  other  notes  of  a  more  or  less 
private  sort,  such  as  those  issued  by  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
and  the  Eusso-Asiatic  Bank,  the  municipality,  and  the  Chinese  Ex- 
change. 

There  are  also  in  circulation  a  great  many  checks  issued  by  mer- 
chants and  other  private  establishments  who  find  it  difficult  to  make 
change.  These  checks  are  in  more  or  less  general  circulation,  and 
their  values,  of  course,  extremely  doubtful.    The  notes  of  the  Im- 

Serial  Government  are  still  at  a  premium,  whereas  those  of  the 
tosk  Government  are  at  a  discount.  This  difference  in  values  in 
the  currency  causes  no  end  of  confusion  and  embarrassment  in  the 
transacting  of  ordinary  business.  It  is  apparent  also  that  specu- 
lators are  industriously  engaged  in  hoarding  the  better  class  of 
notes  and  also  all  notes  of  smaller  denominations,  so  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  value  between  notes  of  8,  5,  and  10  ruble  denomina- 
tions and  those  of  250  and  1,000  rubles,  although  they  may  all  be  of 
the  same  issue. 
Oeneral  Conditions  in  the  Harbin  District. 

The  shortage  of  freight  cars  continues,  though  there  has  been 
some  slight  improvement  recently.  The  present  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  endeavored  to  rectify  this  condition  by  the  promulgation 
of  certain  regulations  providmg  for  the  distribution  of  cars,  but 
these  regulations  seem  rather  to  add  to  the  confusion.  These  things 
are  all  having  a  serious  effect  upon  the  development  of  trade,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  hold  out  any  great  hopes  of  real  improvement  in 
the  near  future. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  however,  a  considerable  amount 
of  business  is  being  carried  on,  and  a  number  of  American  firms  have 
recently  established  branch  houses  in  Harbin.  Two  new  American 
banks  are  also  expected  to  begin  operations  here  in  the  near  future. 
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In  the  Harbin  consular  district  proper,  the  principal  industry  is 
agriculture.  This  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who  show 
very  little  disposition  to  use  modem  machinery  or  implements. 
The  principal  crops  grown  consist  of  Manchuria  beans,  wheat,  com, 
and  other  grains.  There  is  very  little  stock  raising  in  this  district 
proper.  Practically  all  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  dis- 
trict are  situated  at  Harbin.  These  consist  of  flour  and  oil  mills. 
There  are  10  flour  mills  in  operation  at  present,  several  of  which 
are  of  considerable  importance.  There  are  16  bean-oil  mills,  but 
these  are  for  the  most  part  rather  small  and  are  owned  by  Chinese. 

Considerable  money  is  invested  in  river  transportation  on  the 
Sungari.  The  steamers  are  owned  by  Chinese  and  Kussians.  One 
Chinese  company  is  operating  more  than  40  steamers  at  present. 
These  boats  run  between  Harbin  and  points  on  the  Amur  River, 
and  furnish  the  only  means  of  transportation  for  northern  Man- 
churia above  the  railway  line.  The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  which 
is  Russian  owned  and  operated,  is  the  largest  business  concern  in 
the  Harbin  district.  This  company  purchases  its  rolling  stock  and 
other  supplies  direct,  a  great  portion  of  which  comes  from  the 
United  States. 

MUKDEN. 

"By  CoiMwl  GeMeral  E.  Carleton  Baker. 

The  Mukden  consular  district  comprises  the  greater  part  of 
South  Manchuria,  and  includes  the  cities  of  Kirin,  Changchun, 
Newchwang,  and  Mukden,  as  well  as  a  number  of  cities  of  lesser 
importance.  It  corresponds  roughly  to  New  York  State  in  latitude 
and  population.  In  general  character,  however,  this  country  more 
nearly  resembles  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  Its  area  is  aoout  80 
per  cent  larger  than  New  York,  so  the  density  of  population  is  pro- 
portionately less.  About  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  people  in  this 
region  are  of  original  Manchu  stock,  the  others  are  immigrants 
from  Shantung  and  Chihli  and  their  descendants. 

Soli,  Climate,  and  Physical  Featiu-es. 

Most  of  the  soil  in  the  Mukden  district  is  a  loose,  clay  loam,  of 
brownish  color  and  very  deep  and  fertile.  Sandy  loams  are  found 
in  a  few  places,  and  on  some  of  the  lower  levels  there  ia  considerable 
alluvial  soil  almost  black  from  the  decayed  vegetation  which  evi- 
dently thrived  in  former  ages  when  the  land  was  wholly  or  partially 
covered  with  water.  While  a  good  deal  of  land  in  the  north  and 
northwest  is  suitable  only  for  grazing,  there  is  very  little  waste  land 
in  other  parts  of  the  district.  One  authority  has  stated  that  no  large 
soil  areas  of  the  world  contain  more  potential  wealth  than  those  of 
Manchuria.  During  most  of  the  year  the  climate  is  dry,  and  while 
there  are  extremes  in  temperature,  from  about  25°  below  zero  to 
nearly  100°  above,  the  effect  is  not  as  noticeable  as  it  would  be  in  a 
more  humid  atmosphere.  The  rainfall,  including  snow,  is  33  inches, 
and  covers  a  period  of  about  70  days,  the  heaviest  rains  occurring  in 
July  and  August.  The  snowfall  is  seldom  heavy.  The  rapidity 
witn  which  crops  develop  is  extraordinaiy.  Spring  wheat,  for  in- 
stance, matures  in  about  100  days,  whereas  in  the  same  latitude  in 
the  United  States  it  requires  from  120  to  130  days. 
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'  The  Liao  River  Basin  constitutes  tl^  western  part  of  this  district 
and  is  comparatively  flat  country  and  veiy  productive.  The  eastern 
part  is  almost  entirely  mountainous;  the  Changpai  Bange  is  most 
conspicuous  and  many  other  smaller  ranges  radiate  in  all  directions. 
Some  of  the  peaks  are  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Muk- 
den, which  has  an  elevation  of  320  feet,  is  situated  in  about  the 
cent/2r  of  an  agricultural  plain  of  2,000  square  miles.  The  Liao  River 
and  its  tributaries  are  the  only  waterways  of  importance  in  this 
district,  and  these  are  silting  up  to  such  an  extent  that  their  value  to 
commerce  is  becoming  seriously  impaired.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  conservancy  work  on  the  Liao  River  will  do  much  to  restore  its 
value,  especially  as  regards  Newchwang,  Avhich  is  situated  about  13 
miles  from  its  mouth. 
Country  Chiefly  Agricultural. 

Manchuria  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country.  The  crop  most 
extensively  grown  is  kaoliang,  known  botanically  as  sorghum  vul- 
gare^  the  seed  of  which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  natives  and  is  also 
used  as  fodder  and  for  the  manuiacture  of  a  strong  alcoholic  drink 
known  as  samshu.  The  stalks  of  this  grain  are  used  for  fuel  as  well 
as  for  light  construction  purposes.  Millet,  barley,  buckwheat,  cot- 
ton, maize,  wheat,  and  rice  are  grown  in  moderate  quantities.  The 
production  of  rice,  however,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  last  year's 
production  exceeded  1,000,000  bushels.  The  root  crops  are  not  so  im- 
portant, although  sugar  beets  are  being  cultivated  in  large  quanti- 
ties and,  under  favorable  conditions,  can  be  made  to  yield  from  14  to 
18  per  cent  of  sugar.  Hemp  and  tobacco  are  grown  both  for  local 
consumption  and  for  export.  The  tobacco  is  ot  good  quality  and,  if 
foreign  seeds  are  used  and  the  leaves  properly  cured,  can  be  used  to 
advantage  with  other  tobacco  in  making  high-grade  cigarettes. 

The  soya  bean  is  the  most  valuable  crop  and  is  of  greatest  impor- 
tance commercially.  The  phenomenal  rise  in  the  price  of  bean  oil 
abroad  during  the  last  few  years  has  given  a  gi*eat  stimulus  to  the 
industry  here.  From  the  principal  stations  in  this  district  along  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  the  shipments  of  beans  in  1913  amounted 
to  over  1,200,000  tons,  while  the  shipments  of  bean  oil  weighed  nearly 
20,000  tons.  Sesamum  oil,  hempseed  oil,  castor  oil,  and  perilla  oil 
were  also  shipped  in  large  quantities,  and  the  demand  for  these 
abroad  is  steadily  increasing. 
Field  Crops  Abundant. 

The  crops  for  1918  were  fairly  abundant  and  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  general  prosperity.  In  most  parts  of  the  district  there 
was  an  ample  supply  of  moisture  and  the  situation  at  first  was  very 
promising.  Toward  the  end  of  July,  however,  there  were  heavy 
rains  which  continued  for  several  days,  causing  heavy  floods  and 
considerable  disaster.  In  some  places  the  crops  were  totally  de- 
stroyed, but  it  is  estimated  that  the  general  yield  for  the  district 
was  from  75  to  80  per  cent  normal.  The  production  of  beans  was 
almost  up  to  the  average  and  the  kaoliang  crop  amounted  to  about 
70  per  cent.  As  previously  stated,  the  production  of  rice  considerably 
increased,  and  it  is  believed  that  rice  culture  will  become  a  very  im- 
portant industry.     The  indigo  crop  was  very  large  owing  to  the 
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ecarcity  of  European  and  American  dyes.  The  sugar-beet  crop  was 
veiy  gratifying  and  the  prospects  for  the  local  sugar  factory  are  very 
bright.  As  the  crops  were  quite  abundant  and  there  was  a  very  large 
demand  abroad  for  raw  products  of  all  kinds,  particularly  for  vege- 
table oils,  and  the  prices  were  correspondingly  increased,  the  year  as 
a  whole  was  very  successful  for  the  local  producers. 

Xinerals  and  Mining. 

The  mining  possibilities  in  this  district  are  generally  assumed  to 
be  enormous,  but  the  present  developments  are  of  a  limited  character. 
Deposits  of  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  asbestos,  magnesite, 
soapstone,  and  antimony  have  been  reported.  Coal  is  already  being 
extensively  mined  both  by  Japanese  and  Chinese.  The  former  are 
working  large  deposits  with  modern  machinery,  while  the  latter 
are  still  using  crude  native  methods.  The  Chinese  are  planning,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  modern  mining  equipment  and  there  will  soon  be  a 
considerable  demand  for  American  machinery.  The  Japanese  are 
developing  large  deposits  of  iron  ore.  It  is  estimated  that  one  of 
their  concessions  will  be  capable  of  supplying  ore  to  their  new  steel 
works  at  a  yearly  rate  of  over  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  for  60  to  100 
years. 

The  gold  is  only  obtained  by  placer  mining  and  is  not  produced  in 
large  quantities  as  yet,  although  it  may  be  possible  to  mine  on  a 
large  scale  by  improved  methods.  The  magnesite  deposits  are  said 
to  be  equal  in  quality  and  quantity  to  any  in  the  world  and  consider- 
able development  along  this  line  is  expected,  as  the  world's  supply  of 
magnesite  is  so  very  limited  and  its  use  is  so  rapidly  increasing. 
Silver,  copper,  lead,  and  antimony  are  not  mined  in  large  quantities, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  very  abundant. 

Xnkden,  a  Orowing  Fnr  Market. 

Of  all  the  animal  products  sold  in  this  district  furs  are  of  most 
importance.  Mukden  is  becoming  a  great  fur  market  and  is  even 
becoming  a  Mecca  for  New  York  buyers  who  are  now  establishing 
permanent  agencies  here.  Their  annual  purchases  aggregate  several 
million  dollars.  Tlie  varieties  include  white,  gray,  red,  cross,  and 
silver  foxes,  the  red  being  most  plentiful ;  Chinese  and  Russian  sables, 
marmots,  rabbits,  leopards,  squirels,  kolinskies,  wolves,  mouflons, 
Tibet  skins,  raccoons,  badgers,  bears,  conies,  hares,  ermines,  lynxes, 
fitches,  wolverines,  minks,  cats,  otters,  and  wildcats.  Many  of  these 
furs  are  brought  from  Siberia  and  a  few  from  Kamchatka,  but  the 
more  common  varieties  are  obtained  in  Manchuria. 

Dog,  lamb,  and  goat  skins  are  also  exported  in  large  quantities. 
The  dogs  in  this  region  have  a  veiy  long,  thick  coat  and  are  unusually 
large  and  handsome  specimens.  Dogskins  are  in  very  great  demand 
and  make  a  handsome  fur  when  properly  dyed.  Horse,  mule,  cow, 
donkey,  and  goat  hides  are  obtainable  in  large  quantities,  but  the 
animals  are  seldom  skinned  correctly  and  the  hides  are  not  well 
prepared  for  the  market.  The  Chinese,  however,  could  be  instructed 
m  these  matters  and  a  very  profitable  trade  awaits  the  foreigners  who 
will  invest  the  necessary  time,  money,  and  patience. 

Hog  bristles  are  exported  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  bristles 
do  not  compare  favorably  in  length  and  quality  with  those  from 
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10  SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 

Siberia  and  most  other  countries.    Horsehair  is  another  important 
export,  and  nearly  all  of  it  is  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Forestry  and  Sericulture. 

There  is  a  large  forest  area  in  this  district  but  most  of  it  is  unde- 
veloped on  account  of  inadequate  means  of  transportation.  Tho 
eastern  parts  of  both  Kirin  and  Fengtien  are  well  wooded,  the 
most  valuable  forests  being  found  in  the  Changpai  Mountain 
region.  It  is  e^^timated  that,  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  Province 
of  Kirin  is  covered  with  forests.  One  prefecture  alone  is  said  to 
produce  yearly  2,500,000  pieces  of  timber,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
this  rate  of  production  can  go  on  for  at  least  100  years;  and  that  in 
the  same  length  of  time  the  Province  as  a  whole  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing at  the  yearly  rate  of  10,000,000  pieces.  While  the  trees  do 
not  compare  in  height  with  similar  varieties  found  in  the  United 
States  they  are  practically  innumerable.  The  city  of  Kirin  is  the 
principal  timber  market,  and  as  soon  as  some  of  the  projected  rail- 
ways in  that  region  are  constructed  it  will  become  a  very  important 
center.  As  wood  is  very  scarce  in  most  other  parts  of  China  the 
timber  resources  of  this  district  possess  enormous  value. 

Considerable  (juantities  of  wild  silk  are  produced  in  the  country 
surrounding  Haicheng.  The  worms  feed  on  four  varieties  of  oak 
which  not  only  grow  wild  but  are  also  cultivated  by  the  natives.  The 
cocoons  are  very  large,  and  the  silk  is  very  heavy  and  strong  and  is 
mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  j)ongee.  A  considerable  numbei* 
of  filatures  are  operated  in  this  district  and  one,  recently  established 
under  American  management  at  Newchang,  has  been  very  success- 
ful. As  the  demand  for  wild  silk  is  constantly  growing,  the  silk 
trade  in  Manchuria  should  become  increasingly  important  and  it 
offers  favorable  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  American  capitaL 

Principal  Manufaotiires. 

While  the  manufactures  of  the  Mukden  district  are  not  important 
compared  with  the  agricultural  development,  there  are  considerable 

Sossibilities  along  this  line.  The  present  manufactures  include  wheat 
our,  tar,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  pongee  silk,  matches,  bean  oil,  and 
bean  cake,  glass^  cigarettes,  paper,  pig  iron,  beet  sugar,  native  wine, 
and  bricks.  Most  of  these  articles  are  produced  in  factories,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  houshould  industries  as  well.  Native  cloth, 
rope,  string,  bean  curd,  tinware,  rugs,  and  various  articles  of  clothing 
are  produced  in  a  small  way.  There  are  a  large  number  of  dyeing 
establishments  using  foreign  as  well  as  native  dyes. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  is  a  recent  development  but  prom- 
ises to  be  very  successful.  The  ironworks  at  Penhsihu,  under  joint 
Chinese  and  Japanese  management,  have  a  daily  capacity  of  340 
tons,  but  the  actual  production  probably  does  not  exceed  250.  A 
much  larger  ironworks  is  being  constructed  by  the  Japanese  at 
Anshan  where  the  annual  output  is  expected  to  be  about  150,000  tons. 
Extensions  are  contemplated,  however,  which  will  increase  the  out- 
put to  several  times  that  amount.  The  Chinese  use  a  large  quantity 
of  scrap  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  other  small  castings, 
but  they  have  no  iron  foundries  of  any  size. 
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Kailways,  Existing  and  Proposed. 

The  railways  in  the  Mukden  district  are  comparatively  few  in 
number  and  are  altogether  insufficient.  The  following  are  the  lines 
in  operation,  part  of  which  at  least  traverse  this  district : 

South  Manchuria  Railway  (Japanese) :  Miles. 

Trunli  Line  (Dairen-Changchun) 437 

Antung-Mukden  Line 171 

Branch  lines  (Fushun,  Ylngkow,  and  Port  Arthur  branches) 02 

Peking-Mukden  Railway  (Clilnese)  : 

Trunk  Line  (Mukden-Shanhalkwau) 260 

Branch  Lines 71 

Kirin-Changchun  Railway  (Chinese  owned,  but  managed  by  Japanese) 79 

Ssupingkal-Chengchlatun  Railway  (Chinese  owned  but  managed  by  Japa- 
nese)      55 

A  number  of  new  lines  are  projected,  the  principal  ones  being  as 
follows : 

Japanese :                                                                                                          Miles. 
Kirin-Hweining  Line 160 

Changchun-Taonanfu  Line 150 

Taonanfu-Jehol   Line 370 

From  a  point  on  the  Taonanfu-Jehol  Line  to  the  sea 150 

Kirin-Kalyuan  via  Hailungcheng 170 

Ssupingkai-Taonanfu    Line 100 

American:  Chinchow  to  Aigun 700 

Banks  and  Banking. 

The  banking  facilities  in  this  district  are  totally  inadequate.  An 
American  bai&  is  very  much  needed  and  the  opportunity  for  estab- 
lisliing  one  in  Mukden  at  the  pi*csent  time  is  very  favorable.  The 
Kusso- Asiatic  Bank  has  branches  in  Changchun  and  Newchwang. 
The  other  foreign  banks  are  all  Japanese.  The  Bank  of  Chosen  has 
branches  in  Mukden,  Changchun,  Ssupingkai,  Kaiyuan,  Cheng- 
chiatun^Newchwang,  Kirin,  Tiehling,  and  Liaoyang.  The  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  has  branches  at  Changchun,  Kaiyuan,  Mukden,  and 
Newchwang. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  Chinese  banks,  the  most  important  being 
the  Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of  Communications.  The  native 
banks  charge  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  and  do  not  engage  to  any 
extent  in  a  general  commercial  business,  preferring  to  lend  money  on 
real  estate  and  other  approved  securities.  Their  foreign  exchange 
departments  are  practically  undeveloped  and  their  knowledge  of 
foreign  banking  customs  is  extremely  limited.  From  the  foregoing 
observations  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  European  and  American 
trade  can  never  be  carried  on  under  favorable  conditions  until  an 
occidental  bank  is  established  in  Mukden. 

Currency  and  Credit. 

The  cuiTency  of  this  district  is  in  a  most  chaotic  state.  Business 
is  transacted  in  the  following  currencies:  Mukden  taels,  Shanghai 
taels,  Newchwang  taels,  Newchwang  transfer  taels,  Tientsin  taels, 
Kalgan  taels,  Shansi  taels,  Mexican  dollars,  Peiyang  dollars,  Hong- 
kong dollars,  small-coin  notes,  tiao  notes,  gold  yen,  silver  yen,  large- 
dollar  notes,  and  rubles.  Some  of  these  currencies  are  only  used  in 
special  lines  of  trade.  The  Kalgan  taels,  for  instance,  are  used  only 
in  payment  for  furs  from  the  Kalgan  region.  Rubles  are  not  used  to 
any  extent  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Changchun.    The^tiao  notes  are 
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principally  used  in  the  interior  districts  of  the  Kirin  Province,  and 
they  are  based  upon  copper  cash.  Tiao  notes  in  some  places  are 
worth  160  cash  and  in  others  64  cash. 

It  requires  many  years  to  become  familiar  with  the  currency  con- 
ditions in  this  district.  For  this  reason  many  foreign  merchants 
handle  only  gold  yen  or  small-coin  notes.  I'he  former  are  very 
useful  inasmuch  as  they  have  an  almost  fixed  value  as  compared 
with  foreign  currency.  The  small-coin  notes  are  most  generally 
used,  however,  as  they  are  preferred  by  the  native  merchants,  but 
their  value  is  subject  to  the  most  violent  fluctuations  and  they  have 
exhibited  a  downward  tendency  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  import  business  of  the  Mukden  district  is  mostly  done  on  a 
credit  basis.  Before  the  war  the  terms  were  very  liberal,  ranging 
from  30  to  90  days.  During  the  war,  however,  when  foreign  goods 
were  scarce  and  in  great  demand,  foreign  merchants  either  required 
cash  or  extended  credit  for  only  a  very  short  time.  This  tendency 
still  continues  and  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  pre-war  terms 
are  offered.  Foreign  buyers  of  native  products  generally  pay  cash. 
In  many  cases  they  even  advance  money  before  the  goods  are  actually 
delivered.  As  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  credit  standing  of  the  smaller 
Chinese  merchants,  the  extension  of  credit  in  such  cases  is  usually 
arranged  through  some  Chinese  of  high  financial  standing  who  is 
able  to  give  his  personal  guaranty.  The  Chinese  agent  in  this  case  is 
known  as  a  comprador,  and  many  foreign  firms  find  it  necessary 
to  employ  one.  As  considerable  loss  is  usually  experienced  in  con- 
verting the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  foreign  goods  into  European 
and  American  currency,  it  is  desirable  for  foreign  firms  to  engage  in 
both  import  and  export  business  when  possible.  In  this  way  the 
native  currency  taken  in  can  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  exports  and 
a  very  considerable  saving  can  be  effected.  Nearly  all  the  large 
Japanese  firms  adopt  this  plan  and  find  it  most  advantageous. 

Packing  and  Shipment  of  Merchandise. 

Exports  from  America  to  this  district  should  be  carefully  packed 
in  order  to  not  only  reduce  the  possibility  of  breakina:  but  to  pre- 
vent pilfering.  There  are  usually  a  number  of  transshipments  and 
the  cargo  is  orten  handled  very  roughly.  Strong  boxes  and  coverings 
should  be  used  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  iron  strapping  employed. 
As  cargo  is  very  often  left  unprotected  in  the  open,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  boxes  lined  with  waterproof  paper.  It  is  advisable  to 
ship  very  early  in  the  season  such  articles  as  nonalcoholic  liquids, 
preserves,  soap,  and  other  commodities  which  might  be  spoiled  or 
impaired  by  freezing.  As  the  months  of  July  and  August  are  very 
damp  and  hot  American  manufacturers  of  food  products  should  pack 
them  in  hermetically  sealed  tins,  otherwise  a  great  deal  of  damage 
is  likely  to  be  done  by  mold  and  small  insects  such  as  weevils. 

As  the  buyers  in  this  district  like  to  know  in  advance  what  the  total 
cost  of  their  orders  will  be,  they  prefer  to  have  American  shipi>ers 
quote  their  prices  c, i.f.  rather  than  l.o.h.  The  largest  shipping 
companies  in  America  are  able  to  give  freight  quotations  for  Dairen 
and  other  points  in  the  Near  East.  Most  of  the  articles  consumed  in 
this  district  come  through  Dairen,  though  a  certain  amount  come 
through  Tientsin,  Antuhg,  Newchwang,  and  Chinwangtao. 
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Introdaeing  Hew  Commodities. 

American  manufacturers  who  desire  to  extend  their  trade  to  this 
district  shoukl  realize  that  the  first  attempts  are  bound  to  be  more  or 
less  experimental.  Although  certain  local  importers  might  consider 
this  market  suitable  for  a  particular  article  of  American  manufacture 
they  can  not  be  sure  that  the  sales  will  justify  the  placing  of  an  order. 
There  are  certain  products,  of  course,  like  kerosene,  sewing  machines, 
sugar,  and  cigarettes,  which  are  in  active  demand.  There  are  many 
articles,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  new  types  of  machinery,  novel- 
ties, certain  articles  of  clothing,  and  toilet  requisites,  which  can  not 
always  be  imported  to  advantage.  The  natives  may  not  care  for 
what  they  have  never  seen  before,  and  some  cheap  imitation  made  in 
the  Orient  may  spoil  the  market  for  the  American  article  of  high 
quality,  if  the  latter  has  not  become  permanently  established. 

The  American  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  importer,  would  enjoy 
the  pi'ofits  on  a  large  sale,  so  he  should  be  willing  to  spend  a  certain 
amount  of  money  in  the  effort  to  introduce  a  new  line  of  goods. 
In  the  case  of  cheap  articles  like  garters  and  pencils  it  is  a  good 
policy  to  distribute  a  few  free  samples.  The  ultimate  returns  would 
probably  justify  the  outlaj^.  In  the  case  of  machinery  and  other 
expensive  manufactures  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  aillow  special 
rates  on  a  trial  order,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  wise  to  send  them  out  to 
reputable  firms  on  consignment.  While  the  local  market  might  be 
too  small  for  the  exhibition  of  American  wares,  some  arrangement 
should  be  made  to  exhibit  them  in  either  Shanghai  or  Tientsin,  and 
machinery  and  other  appliances  should  be  demonstrated.  Many  of 
the  dealers  in  this  district  do  not  buy  in  sufficient  quantities  to  war- 
rant direct  importation.  They  have  their  buying  agents  in  Shanghai 
and  Tientsin,  and  in  many  cases  these  buyers  are  like  the  so-called 
jobbbers  in  America. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  meet  a  strong  demand  for  well-known 
products,  but  the  cultivation  of  a  Chinese  demand  for  new  articles 
requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience  and  painstaking  effort,  and 
the  methods  above  suggested  can  be  used  to  advantage.  New  prod- 
ucts should  be  well  advertised  in  native  newspapers  and  by  means 
of  placards  and  posters,  the  distribution  of  samples ;  and  the  encour- 
agement of  possible  buyers  by  the  offer  of  special  terms  should  be 
considered  a  reasonable  and  legitimate  charge  in  the  same  way  that 
.  advertising  is.  Many  importers  in  China  complain  that  American 
manufacturers  expect  them  to  assume  the  entire  risk  and  to  bear 
the  full  expense  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  new  products,  and  they 
feel  that  the  burden  should  be  more  equally  divided  between  those 
who  hope  to  reap  the  ultimate  profits. 

Growth  of  American  Trade. 

There  are  no  figures  available  showing  the  exact  amount  of  Ameri- 
can imports.  Special  investigations,  however,  reveal  the  fact  that 
American  trade  in  many  important  lines  is  steadily  increasing.  Sev- 
eral large  contracts  for  American  electric  lighting  plants  have  been 
signed,  and  a  large  American-equipped  telephone  exchange  is  being 
ir^alled  at  Mukden.  There  is  a  growing  demand  also  for  Ameri- 
can provisions,  hardware,  cigarettes,  piece  goods,  dyes,  kerosene, 
lubricating  oil,  hospital  supplies,  and  leather  goods.    It  is  possible, 
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however,  that  when  German  dyes  again  become  a  competitive  factor 
it  will  be  difficult  to  sell  the  American  product,  as  the  Chinese  for 
many  years  have  used  certain  well-known  Grerman  brands.  Though 
the  Japanese  dominate  the  piece-goods  market  there  are  still  a  good 
many  Chinese  who  prefer  American  cloth  even  though  the  price  is 
considerably  higher.  It  is  doubtful  if  American  piece  goods  will 
ever  enjoy  the  large  sale  which  they  formerly  had  in  Manchuria,  but 
there  is  still  a  good  opportunity  to  sell  higher  grade  materials. 

The  leading  item  of  export  from  the  Mukden  district  to  the  United 
States  is  fur  skins,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  giving  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States  during  1917  and  1918: 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.    Value. 


1918 


Quantity.    Value. 


Apricot  kernels ^ pounds. 

Brbtlcs do... 

Hair: 

Goat do... 

Horse do... 

Horse  manes  and  tails do . . . 

Hides,  cow do... 

Skins,  fur: 

Dozmats number. 

Ermine do... 

Fox do... 

FoT  tails do... 

Goat do... 

Kolinsky do... 

Lamb do... 

Marmot do:.. 

Sable do... 

Raccoon do... 

Sheep do... 

SquirrcL do... 

weasel do... 

Wolf. do... 

Allotber do... 

Rubber,  old ponnds. 

Wool,  sheep do... 

All  other  articles , 


22,400 
792,  asi 

333 
114,681 
38,637 
41,272 

163,828 


S5,065 
314,645 

144 

77,847 
20,125 
18,695 

188,574 


273,011 

7,634 

253,  ORl 

6,800 


1378,107 

5,742 

164,550 

2,669 


7,524 
n,878 
14,699 


54,268 
4,799 
19,238 


55,749 
1,275 

37,667 
3,364 


84,878 

2,052 

885,281 

1,807 


405 

1,000 

228 

II 

1,000 

14,799 

181,501 

04 


46,661 


7,071 
l,(Vt2 

11,503 

46 

1,286 

4,446 

78,469 

353 

3,032 

3,7b2 


261,016 

1,720 

437,213 

1,105 

3,839 

884 

1,182,756 

63,500 

1,684 


263,016 
11,076 

228,962 

68,006 

19,416 

1,753 

514,430 
21,601 
0,004 
6,770 


1,363 


23,147 


7,459 
210 


Total.. 


815,793 


2,177,760 


Effect  of  War  Conditions. 

The  war  had  a  very  detrimental  effect  upon  trade  as  a  whole.  It 
was  impossible  during  1918  to  obtain  many  articles  which  formerly 
came  from  the  United  States  and  Europe*  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  enormous  orders  for  war  materials  but  was  also  caused  by  lack 
of  tonnage  and  abnormally  high  freight  rates.  Export  trade  suf- 
fered considerably  through  adverse  exchange  as  well  as  from  the 
scarcity  of  shipping  space.  Inland  transportation  was  also  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  the  insufficient  number  of  rail- 
way cars  on  both  the  Chinese  Eastern  and  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
ways. On  the  former  line  a  larj^e  number  of  cars  were  used  for  war 
purposes,  and  the  disturbed  political  conditions  in  north  Manchuria 
and  Siberia  made  it  very  difficult  to  operate  the  railway  at  all. 

The  situation  was  so  serious  that  many  shippers  sent  their  goods  bj 
native  carts  in  spite  of  the  risks,  expense,  and  delay  which  this  primi- 
tive method  involved.  Even  when  the  railway  would  move  part  of 
the  cargo  awaiting  shipment  the  rates  were  so  heavy  that  the  profits 
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were  greatly  reduced.  In  normal  years  a  large  number  of  commercial 
travelers  come  to  China  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  and  con- 
siderable business  results.  War  conditions,  however,  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  foreigners  to  visit  the  Far  East  and  many  business  oppor- 
tunities were  consequently  lost. 

Hew  Enterprises. 

The  Anshan  Iron  Foundry,  connected  with  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway,  suffered  a  good  deal  through  the  delay  in  receiving  a  part 
of  the  plant  which  had  been  ordered  from  abroad  but  the  pi*elim- 
inary  operations  progressed  considerably.  Railway  sidings  were 
built,  many  of  the  buildings  were  erected  and  a  part  of  the  plant  was 
installed  successfully.  The  foundry  hopes  to  produce  within  a  short 
time  150,000  tons  of  iron  annually  and  plans  extensions  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  produce  500,000  tons  within  a  few  years.  Most  of 
the  output  will  be  used  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  but  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  soon  be  a  surplus  for  the  general  market. 
Companies  were  promoted  to  manufacture  woolen  goods,  cigarettes, 
gunny  bags,  leather  goods,  vegetable  oils,  tiles,  rope,  and  fertilizers. 
These  enterprises  were  chiefly  financed  by  the  Japanese.  The  num- 
ber of  business  houses  has  increased  enormously  and  building  opera- 
tions, not  only  in  Mukden  but  in  the  other  cities  of  this  district,  have 
been  extensive. 

leading  Imports. 

The  actual  volume  of  trade  in  the  Mukden  district  is  impossible 
to  determine.  The  local  commissioner  stated  in  his  1918  report  that 
the  Mukden  office  had  no  formal  cognizance  of  trade  and  compiled 
no  statistics.  Though  most  of  the  imports  into  this  district  pass 
through  Antung  and  Dairen,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  articles 
which  pass  the  customs  at  those  places  are  destined  for  Harbin  and 
other  northern  cities.  The  trade  returns  of  Antung  and  Dairen 
therefore,  have  very  little  significance  as  regards  the  trade  of  the 
Mukden  district.  A  certain  amount  of  the  trade  is  also  done  through 
Newchang. 

The  principal  imports  are  cotton  piece  goods,  kerosene,  cigarettes, 
matches,  chemicals,  cotton  yarn,  soap,  iron  bars,  iron  sheets,  pipes 
and  rails,  gunny  bags,  rice,  electrical  equipment,  sugar,  timber,  raw 
cotton,  medicines,  tea,  paper,  and  earthenware.  The  Japanese  more 
or  less  control  the  trade  in  piece  goods,  matches,  cotton  yam,  iron 
and  steel  materials,  and  soap.  Sugar  is  imported  chiefly  by  British 
firms,  the  yearly  amount  running  into  several  million  dollars.  Ameri- 
cans have  a  large  share  in  the  kerosene  trade,  two  American  com- 
panies operating  here  at  present.  A  British- American  company  han- 
dles most  of  the  cigarettes,  but  the  Japanese  offer  considerable  com- 
petition. American  electrical  equipment  is  being  used  in  constantly 
mcreasing  quantities,  but  the  Japanese  at  present  have  the  bulk  of 
the  trade.  Raw  cotton  is  imported  from  other  parts  of  China  and 
from  Japan,  and  the  same  is  true  of  paper,  earthenware,  and  medi- 
cines, although  foreign  propietary  medicines  are  being  sold  in  in- 
creasing quantities.  The  manufactured  iron  is  mostly  used  by  Jap- 
anese in  connection  with  their  railways  and  other  enterprises. 
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TIENTSIN. 

B7  Coaanl  General  P.  S.  Helntsleman. 

The  crops  of  Chihli  and  Shansi  Provinces  were  very  good  in  1918. 
The  sheep  and  cattle  industries  in  these  Provinces,  as  well  as  in  M 

Shensi,  Kansu,  and  Mongolia,  whose  raw  products  find  an  outlet  ^ 

through  the  port  of  Tientsin,  flourished,  and  the  output  of  the  coal 
mines  of  the  district  increased.  As  the  prosperity  01  this  region  is 
based  on  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  mining,  the  bountiful  har- 
vests, the  constant  demand  for  wool  and  hides  and  coal,  and  the  en- 
hanced prices  obtained  therefor,  contributed  largely  to  the  general 
well-being  and  contentment  of  the  people.  ^| 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  district  during  1918  was  carried  on  under  Wf 

difficulties  as  numerous  as  those  during  1917.  The  causes  were  the 
same,  namely,  the  unsettled  political  situation  in  China,  the  European 
war,  the  shortage  of  tonnage  and  excessive  freight  rates,  the  higher 
silver  exchange,  difficulty  in  replenishing  stocks  of  merchandise, 
high  prices  of  foreign  goods,  trade  restrictions  including  the  fixing 
of  prices  imposed  by  the  belligerent  countries,  stringency  of  the 
money  market,  and  lack  of  credit  facilities  in  the  interior. 

Total  Trade  Increases. 

In  spite  of  adverse  conditions,  the  value  of  the  total  trade  of 
Tientsin  rose  from  $145,207,874  in  1917  to  $182,694,492  in  1918,  the 
highest  figure  reached  in  the  history  of  the  trade  of  the  port.  There 
have  been  increases  in  the  values  of  both  imports  and  exports,  and, 
generally  speaking,  foreign  traders  and  native  merchants  had  a 
fairly  satisfactory  year.  The  value  of  the  foreign  imports  for  1918 
increased  to  $88,054,054  from  $08,542,308  in  1917,  and  the  value  of 
exports  of  local  origin  increased  to  $61,057,896  from  $42,961^00  in 
the  preceding  year.  These  figures  are  obtained  by  converting  the 
customs  values  which  are  given  in  haikwan  taels;  as  the  value  of  the 
tael  has  risen  from  $1.02  United  States  currency  in  1917  to  $1,193  in 
1918,  the  conversions  cause  the  increases  to  appear  to  be  much  larger 
than  they  are.  (The  value  of  the  tael  in  terms  of  gold  was  $1.08  in 
1917  and  not  $1.02,  the  value  used  in  compiling  the  statistics  of  the 
trade  report  for  that  year).  For  these  reasons  the  values  expressed 
in  taels  show  more  accurately  the  growth  of  the  trade. 

Thus  the  value  of  foreign  imports  as  given  in  the  cu  tx)ras  returns 
was  73,808,930  taels  in  1918,  compared  with  67,198,341  taels  in  1917, 
while  the  values  of  native  exports  for  the  two  years  were  61,180,055  M 

taels  and  42,118,824  taels,  respectively.    The  figures  expressed  in  taels  " 

indicate  that  the  trade  of  the  port  has  increased  during  1918,  but  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparing  the  trade  of  the  two  years 
that  the  price  of  practically  all  commodities  has  increased,  ifore- 
over,  it  is  to  be  noted  with  respect  to  foreign  imports  that  over 
$11,500,000  worth  of  arms  and  ammunition,  commodities  not  strictly 
classed  as  articles  of  trade,  were  imported  from  Japan  for  the  Chi-  £fk 

nese  Government.    The  increased  value  of  exports  is  due  to  the  aU-  ^r 

round  rise  in  the  prices  of  native  commodities,  and  not  to  any  in-> 
crease  in  the  volume  of  the  trade.  While  these  considerations  show 
that  the  actual  increase  in  trade  is  not  as  large  as  the  figures  indi- 
cate, it  may  be  asserted  that  Tientsin  b^s  maintained  ite  own  and 
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remains  the  second  port  in  China  as  regards  the  vohime  and  impor- 
tance of  foreign  trade. 

The  value  of  Chinese  goods  imported  into  Tientsin  during  1918 
was  ahnost  5,000,000  taels  less  than  the  value  in  1917,  though  the 
amoimts  expressed  in  gold  are  about  the  same  for  the  two  years. 
The  causes  for  this  decrease  were  the  political  unrest  in  China,  the 
absence  of  credit  facilities,  and  the  shortage  of  coast  tonnage. 

Gross  and  Net  Value  of  th«  Trade  of  Tientsin. 

The  gross  and  net  values  of  the  maritime  customs  trade  of  Tientsin 
for  1917  and  1918  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Imports  and  exports. 

1917 

1918 

Im  ports  of  foroign  goods: 

From  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

$54,581,819 
15,819,802 

$70,825,813 
19,876,306 

From  Chinese  ports  ,.... 

Total  foreign  imparts 

70,401,621 

90, 702, 119 

Reexports  of  foreign  goods 

1,859,313 

2,648,065 

Net  total  foreign  imports 

68,542,308 

88  054  064 

Imports  of  Chinne  products 

35,453,681 

34,384,171 

Reexports  of  ClrtWflri  prod  matt.   

1,749,315 

801,629 

Net  total  Chinese  imports 

33,704,366 

33,582,542 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

To  foreign  countries 

16,223,123 
26,738,077 

31,545,127 
29,512,760 

To  Chinese  ports 

Total  exports  of  local  (xlgin 

42,961,200 

61  057  896 

Gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

148,816,502 

188, 144, 186 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

145,207,874 

182,694,492 

Import  Trade  Profitable. 

The  import  trade  throughout  1918,  while  showing  no  marked  in- 
crease in  volume,  was  generally  profitable,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  United  States  shared  therein  to  an  appreciably  larger 
extent  than  formerly.  This  favorable  condition  was  maintained  in 
spite  of  many  difficulties.  The  high  value  of  silver  favored  importa- 
tion, but  this  advantage  was  offset  to  a  large  extent  by  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  manufactures  abroad.  Also,  the  unstable  politi- 
cal situation  in  China  led  to  cautious  buying  on  the  part  of  the  native 
merchants,  while  the  recurrence  of  brigandage  in  the  interior  ren- 
dered at  times  the  routes  of  communication  insecure  for  the  transport 
of  money  and  merchandise.  The  situation  was  intensified  by  the 
outbreak  of  pneumonic  plague  at  the  beginning  of  1918,  which  closed 
the  markets  of  Mongolia  and  northern  Shansi  for  a  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  foreign  merchants  in  a  number  of 
well-established  import  lines  put  forth  special  efforts  to  retain  the 
trade.  During  the  course  of  years  the  Chinese  of  the  disetrict  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  many  staple  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture  for  their  daily  needs,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  these  markets,  foreign  importers  in  c>ertain  instances  sold  goods 
to  native  dealers  at  prices  even  below  the  replacing  cost.  It  may 
be  misleading  to  reach  a  conclusion  based  on  a  comparison  of  sta- 
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tistics  during  abnormal  yeai's,  but  the  falling  off  in  the  impoiiation 
of  nearly  all  articles  of  Japanese  manuracture  is  noteworthy, 
especially  as  up  to  1918  they  had  been  imported  in  ever  increasing 
quantities.  Japanese  merchants  attribute  this  decrease  to  restricted 
markets  bi*ought  about  by  the  decline  in  the  pui-chasing  power  of 
the  people. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  into  Tientsin  during  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 


!917 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


Acid: 

Boracic pounds. 

Sulphuric do. . . 

Advertising  matter 

Agar-agar pounds. 

Aniseed  star,  Hongkong do. . . 

Asbestos do... 

Awabi,  preserved  in  tins doien. 

Bags: 

Cotton p  ieccs . 

Gunny- 
New do . . . 

Old do... 

New do... 

Bedsteads,  iron do... 

Belting,  machine 

Benzine  and  petrol gallons. 

B4che-de-mer pounds. 

Biscuits 

Books.. 


82,933 


$12,372 


790,667 
351,200 
24,133 


32.842 
36,292 
56,420 
3,227 


475,716 
097,600 


87,342 
66,713 


5^^400 


Bottles,  empty 

Braid: 

Cotton pieces. 

Gold  and  silver,  imitation do. . . 

All  other do. . . 

Building  materials 

Butter pounds. 

Buttons: 


174,763 
9,034 
67,779 
37,154 


Fancy do. 

Calcium  carbide pounds. 

Candle-making  materials:  Stearine do. . . 

Candles do... 

Cardamoms: 

Inferior do... 

Buperior do. . . 

Carbines,  revolvers,  pistols,  and  rifles « pieces. 

Cartridges do . . . 

Cement barrels . 

Chemical  products 

Cbinaware: 

Coarse pounds. 

Fine do... 

Cigarettes: 

First  aualitv thousands. 

Second  quality do. . . 

Cigars do... 

Clocks p  ieces . 

Ctothing 

Coffee,  raw pounds. 

Compoy do... 

Cottcm  goods: 
Blankets- 
Japanese pieces. 

Other do. . . 

Brocades,  white do. . . 

Cambrics,lawns,  and  muslins,  white do. . . 

Cords,  dyed pounds . 

Drills- 
American pieces. 

Japanese do. . . 

English do . . . 

Dyed  cottons- 
Brocades do... 

Cambrics,  lawns,  and  muslins do. . . 

Coating do. . . 

Drilb,  figured do. . . 


200,133 

125,429 
41,897 


41,331 
94,771 

51,175 
32,050 


9,333 
1,045,733 


1,681 
143,997 


981,067 
754,400 

42,598 

1,519,922 

4,555 

45,160 


88,468 

72,172 
114,019 

304,160 

6,201,282 

67,368 

62,094 

267 


52,800 


162,267 
5,667 
10,493 
23,655 

124,800 

29,475 

590,722 

731 


20,196 


142,666 
5,753 
53,666 
63,219 
60,019 

126,093 

2,320,056 

4,531 


15,661 
1*5,"  i94 


72,069 


78,420 


■  From  Japan  only. 


2,667 
415,200 


338,933 

868,000 
80,800 
11,872 

766,000 

248,500 

504,  £00 

875.456 

I'ftl 


240,618 
496,800 


164,800 
17,933 
47,700 


282,133 

129,923 

35,068 

696,067 

133 

1,268,267 

157,867 

3,867 

6,000 

2,558,500 

3,  €30 


513,067 
724,667 

61,093 

1,293,301 

6,363 

49,621 


140,397 
66,800 


123,725 
4,858 
4,770 
27,683 

109,233 

930 

415,901 

723 

12,285 
8,688 

14,418 
1,311 


$896 
18,464 
108,213 
19,317 
164,493 
6,977 
38,712 

33,476 

47,434 
41.265 
62,221 
15,015 
45,316 
99,854 

235,552 
10,868 

106,391 
24,714 

3,385 

29,577 

2,722 

151,672 

107,663 

63,660 
20,9W 
67,426 
26 
192,913 

33,900 
6,919 
167,020 
173,774 
12,464 
36,033 

44,427 
110,034 

417,524 
3,857,270 
95,031 
94,080 
46,660 
23,617 
32,873 


136,767 
7,226 
26,205 
83,739 
61,709 

6,102 

2,313,414 

6,604 

86,179 
64,501 
42,321 
93,656 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value 


Cotton  goods— Continued. 
Dyed  cottons— Continued. 
Italians— 

Figured pieces. 

Plain do... 

Jeans,  plain do. . . 

Lastings,  plain do. . . 

Poplins- 
Figured do... 

Plain do... 

Sateens,  plain do. . . 

Silesias  and  twills,  plain do. . . 

Shirtings  and  sheetings do. . . 

Turkey  reds- 
Cambrics do. . . 

Shirtings do. . . 

T  cloths do. . . 

Velvet  cords  and  corduroys,  dyed yards. 

Venetians- 
Figured pieces. 

Plain do... 

Flannels- 
American do... 

English do... 

Japanese do . . . 

Handkerchief dozen. 

Jeans- 
Americas, pieces. 

Dutch do... 

English do. . . 

Japanese do. . . 

Lenos and  balsarines,  white*. do. . . 

Mosquito  netting yards. 

Printed  cottons- 
Chintzes,  plain  prints,  and  shirtings — pieces. 

Crftpe do. . . 

Cretonnes,  reversible do. . . 

Sateens,  reps,  etc do. . . 

T  cloths do... 

Turkey  reds do .  - . 

Sheetings,  gray,  plain— 

Amerl<»n do... 

English do... 

Japanese do . . . 

Shirtings,  plain- 
Gray— 

American , do . . . 

English do... 

Japanese do . . . 

White- 
American  do. . . 

English do. . . 

Japanese do. . . 

T  cloths- 
American  do . . . 

English do. . . 

Japanese do. . . 

Thread- 
On  spools gross . 

Other pounds. 

Towels dozens. 

Velvets  and  velveteens,  plain yards. 

Yam- 
Indian  pounds . 

Japanese do. . . 

Another yards. 

Cotton  waste pounds . 

Covers,  bed pieces. 

Crockery 

Crucibles pieces. 

Dyes,  colors,  and  paints: 

Aniline. 

Green pounds . 

Indigo,  liquid,  artificial do... 

Lead,  white do... 

Sapanwood do. . . 

Shellac do... 

Ultramarine do... 

Vermilion do... 

Dyes  and  colors,  other do. . . 

Paints,  other do. . . 


25,510 
182,468 


38,711 

2,605 

7,273 

15,  n3 

37,258 

7,985 
49,970 
83,421 


17,481 

1,762 

5,933 

64,773 

118,202 

140 

120 

39,114 

129,467 


459,857 
"■3,"  704" 


131,434 

970 

839,774 


3,520 
134,542 
205,834 

2,446 
238,249 
163,089 

200 

94,283 

427,414 

77,523 
50,666 
188, 241 
426,177 

14,614,000 

32,522,533 

1,242,394 


90,018 
"7,928 


$116,311 
951,060 


381,822 
22,046 
39,391 
120,770 
181,275 

30,397 
147,808 
299,429 


157,622 

7,207 
25,478 
214,628 
49,416 

697 

673 

144,516 

473,820 


1,426,662 


17,192 


513,486 

3,890 

3,104,878 


18,313 
496,652 
800,617 

14,470 
103,767 

738,378 

1,020 

304,354 

1,015,853 

302,061 
25,218 
85,839 

143,434 

3,169,447 

7,048,983 

178, 136 


46,579 
39,873 
60,336 


24,567 

137,271 

40,607 

2,070 

55,341 
6,193 
25,603 
52,441 
28,771 

8,877 
29,242 
76,430 
41,399 

4,943 
39,260 

920 
7,399 
19,081 
83,846 

6,160 


10,745 

149. 128 

1,290 

63,381 

196,893 
2,092 
66,447 
8,293 
3.122 
3,041 

56,058 

342 

616, 133 


7,000 
81,425 
75, 161 


115,950 
75,665 


70,924 
236,862 

62,410 
64,133 
182,578 
435,660 

6,722,533 

25,966,466 

1,205,436 

313,533 

85,276 


5,067 


147,600 
634,400 
760,667 


378,666 
44,561 
16,079 


899,300 


91,748 


19,333 
32,800 
603,600 
342,667 
30,000 
64,267 
33,733 
419,733 
372,933 


$166,990 

876, 139 

361,237 

20,892 

677,384 
78,094 
280,212 
625,621 
211,778 

49,987 
110,009 
282,145 

31,267 

64,666 
491,792 

6,585 
41,840 
105,962 
49,449 

36,783 


73,260 

830,425 

3,493 

27,372 

956,017 
9,908 
8,542 
58,573 
11,162 
12,806 

347,112 

2,591 

2,881,521 


40,777 
502,039 
442,403 


800,921 
637,097 


338,192 

807,966 

220,385 
39,544 
918,982 
216,308 

2,352,461 
11,166,649 
221,725 
34,139 
24,509 
13,068 
35,464 

136,177 
34,597 
31,989 
52,657 
9,444 
17,448 
21,127 
26,513 

176,288 
45,149 
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Articles. 


Electrical  materials: 

Electric  fans  and  accessories 

Lamps  and  accessories 

Other 

Knameled  ironware: 

Basins dotens. 

Bowls,  cups,  and  mugs do. . . 

Other....... 

fans 


.do] 


ieces. 
ozens. 


Files.. 
Flour. 

Fruits  and  ve^tables,  preserved  in  tins dosens. 

Furniture  and  cabinet-making  materials 

Garters 

Gas  plant  and  fittings 

Gasoline  or  stove  naphtha gallons. 

Glass: 

Plates, silvered square  feet. 

Window,  common boxes. 

Glassware 

Gloves,  cotton  and  woolen dozens. 

Glue,  cow pounds. 

Graphophones  and  accessories 

Gun  ammunition  wagons  and  military  equipment  a.. . 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Hardware 

Hats  and  caps pieces. 

Hems,  rhinoceros pounds. 

Hosiery dozens. 

India  rubber: 

Tires 

Other  manufactures  of 

iBtnglass,  vegetable pounds. 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  sdentlfio 

lamps  and  lampware 

leatoer: 

Calf .  kid,  and  colored pomids. 

Cloth .^pieces. 

Cow— 

American  and  Emt)pean pounds. 

Hongkong do... 

Harness do... 

flole do... 

Other do... 

Lime,  chloride  of do. . . 

Locks  and  padlocks 

Lookiug-glasses  and  mhrors,  Japanese 

Longanpulp pounds. 

Cotton'mlU 

Printing 

Propelling  (as  boilers,  turbines,  etc) 

Other,  and  parts  of 

Machines: 

Sewing  and  knitting pieces . 

Bpinning  and  acce^ssories 

Match-making  materials: 

Chlorate  of  potash pounds . 

Labels  and  packing  paper do. . . 

Phosphorus do... 

Wax,  paraffin do... 

Wood  splints do. 

Wood  shavings do. 


Matches,  wood,  safety,  or  other,  Japanese gross. 

Mats,  unclassed pieces. 


Medical  and  surgical  appliances  and  druggist  sundries. 

Medicines 

Metals: 

Brass  and  yellow  metal- 
Bars  and  rods pounds . 

Shec  t s  and  plates do. . . 

Tubes do... 

Wire do... 


Bars  and  rods do. 

Ingots  and  slabs do, 

Sheets  and  plates do 

Wire do 

Iron  and  mild  steel- 
Angles do 

Bars do 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


23,856 


00,120 

32,983 
23,421 


280,400 


11,020 


100^133 


28,800 

ijao© 

396,138 
771,867 
258,800 
477,867 
214,633 
613,467 


2,716 
361,067 


66,800 
2,311,067 


2,334,128 
188,059 


2,933 


333,  MS3 


5,259,733 
o  From  Japan  only. 


$73,492 
399,651 

61,385 

'"si,*  562 


338,571 
46,922 


65,469 
139,  t82 
41,086 

50,465 
195,893 
48,710 


63,366 
20,919 


223,922 

169,124 

6,386 


184,535 
10,811 

105,081 
17,087 
62,004 

68,794 
5,081 

266,658 
280,771 
209,861 
258,566 
130,907 
39,891 


73,329 


16,405 
130,688 
159,201 

78,022 
2,637 

123,757 


62,022 
206,852 


715,195 
28,515 
37,886 

376,939 


1,628 


104,845 


205,948 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


37,684 
10,591 


2,837,440 
3,448 


19,728 


66,450 

34,609 
28,730 


61,407 
313,733 


144,546 

275 

13,660 


42,400 


23,733 
533 

128,183 
1,000,000 
412,800 
602,533 
196,067 
413,067 


138,267 


1,456 


424,800 

194,667 

83,600 

2,023,467 

6,078,400 

1,790,533 

1,521,363 

229,527 


42,133 
151,733 
40,933 
75,733 


442,266 
92,133 
128,000 

556,267 
i,  794, 400 


137,571 
74,648 
430,125 

125,729 
18,586 
32,027 

105,385 
18,927 
37,442 
55,517 
43,220 
67,771 

147,617 
31,710 

41,396 
308,474 
49,558 
36,908 
70,522 
17,109 
11,203,450 
269,044 
344,391 
46,389 
24,576 
34,828 

10:;908 
43,818 
30,360 
25,733 
75,300 

80,846 
2,771 

139,170 
447;875 
461,691 
288,265 
143,303 
21,807 
22,513 
70,725 
30,929 

94,309 

2,917 

158,212 

489,830 

n,350 
560 

141,731 

23,723 

127,163 

208,978 

116,299 

39,733 

453,747 

54,113 

59,395 

389,864 


11,366 
46,200 
25.344 
21,420 

30,382 
152,669 
31,210 
45,582 

40,613 
485,  r34 
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Articles. 


Metals-^ontinned. 

Iron  and  mill  steel— rontlnued. 

Cobbles  and  wire  shorts pounds. . 

1  loops do 

Horseshoes do — 

Nails,  wire do 

Pips do.... 

Pipes  and  tubes do 

Ralls do.... 

8heete  and  plates- 
New do 

Old do.... 

Iron.ealvanized:— 

Pipes  and  tubes do 

Sheets- 
Corrugated do 

Plain do.... 

Wire do.... 

Wire  rope do 

Wire  shorts do 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of do 

L  ead ,  i n  pigs  and  bars do 

Bteel- 

Bamboo do 

Bare. do 

Rope do 

Tin  in  slabs , do 

Tinned  plfttes,  plain do 

Zinc  sheets do.... 

MiUr,  condensed,  in  tins dosens.. 

Naphthaline pounds.. 

Veedles thousands . . 

Oil: 

Entwine,  mineral gallons. . 

Kerosene— 

American do 

Sumatra do 

Japanese do 

Linseed pounds.. 

Oilcloth pieces.. 

Pachak pounds.. 

Paper 

Bank  notes 

Printing- 
Calendered  and  sited pounds.. 

Uncalendered  and  unsized do 

Wall 

Writing pounds. . 

Other 

Ptopper, .black  and  white pounds. . 

Perfumery 

Personal  effects 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials 

Pianos  and  organs 

Piece  goods,  miscellaneous: 

Canvas yards. . 

Cotton  duck do 

Ounny  doth do 

Hessian  cloth do 

Plushes  and  velvets pounds. . 

Piece  goods- 
Silk do.... 

Artificial  silk yards. . 

Printing  and  lithographic  materials 

Railway  plant  and  materials 

Rattan,  whole pounds. . 

Rectified  spirits  or  alcohol gallons. . 

Ribbons,  silk  and  silk  mixtures 

Rice pounds . . 

Rope,  manila do 

RiMT  and  druggets pieced . . 

Safes  and  strong-room  doors do 

Seaweeds,  long pounds.. 

Shark's  fins- 
Black do.... 

White do. . . . 

Shoes  and  boots,  leather pairs. . 

Shoemaking  materials.. f 

Shooks  and  staves  for -making  casks : 

Singlets  and  drawers dozens. . 


1917 


Quantity. 


3,496,K0O 
1,802,000 
4,116,267 


421,333 


,156,000 


1,218,000 


622,400 
731,333 

364,800 


4,751,333 

7  700 

46,773 

280,133 

258,291 

307,150 

22,476,266 

2,821,089 

524,150 

118,533 


968,933 
6,133,866 


129,933 
■444,'866 


59,218 
211,011 


513,375 
13,617 

46,205 


631,867 


49,790,667 


31,  .^64 

885 
8,892,533 

102,933 
91,400 


3«,e39 


Value. 


$23H,347 

44.939 

247,507 


17,167 
74,639 


139,760 


29,451 
62,828 

33,480 


340,214 

6,585 

96,110 

41,713 

240,799 

•3,677 

4,385,676 
431,626 
133,659 
22,651 


28,088 

110 
110 
161 
153 
197 
153 
!96 
108 

no 

42 

16,187 
45,605 


52,365 
52,677 

122,233 


41,482 
777,912 
32,192 


42,830 
2,178,016 


31,958 
11,578 
167,349 

S4,412 
74,315 


41,422 
?2.999 
173,3% 


1918 


Quantity.        Value 


527,467 
2.360.267 

lT6,:m 
1,35.%  733 

606,267 

M3,500 
1,730,133 

3,504,667 
350,800 

304,133 

83,467 

896,933 

344,400 

64,933 

362,667 

2,520,267 

1,000,000 

617,333 

507,467 

301,200 

56,000 

7,995,067 

30,267 

47,008 

301,200 

514,915 

558,030 

9,052,460 

11,921,061 

129,040 

203,733 

11,297 

51,467 


345,733 
7,227,886 


214,400 
"38i,*333' 


43,123 

28,344 

301,000 

530,136 

16,193 

32,012 
73,698 


520,  .-yss 

30,144 


12,355,200 

118,800 

34,143 

107 

11,991,200 

110, 133 
115,467 
15,694 


13,590 


144,835 

186,474 
6,514 

106,748 
r«,190 
72,627 

100,933 

414,239 
13,591 

31,567 

10,979 
117,972 
32,570 
11,841 
18,755 
174,062 
92,249 

69,433 
58,165 
67,37* 
27,192 

839,831 
8,079 

100, 94A 
43,320 

568,221 

208,880 

2,672,271 
3,555,456 
38,480 
10,353 
36,892 
29,933 

90,973 

43,600 
696,766 
24.611 
41,666 
596,302 
71,617 
129,452 
10,396 
73,810 
16,184 

16,617 
7^440 
43,091 
77,792 
79,068 

96,206 
31,798 
47,312 

939,004 
29,388 
23,421 
36,565 

645,761 
39,382 
44,605 
14,164 
27,466 

39,360 
100,447 
73,715 
27, 494 
108,593 
199,857 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value, 


1918 


Quantity.      Value. 


Skin?,  fur: 

Fox,  red,  untanned pieces. 

Lamb,  unborn do. . . 

Sheep,  untanned do . . . 

Soap: 

Bar pounds. 

Toilet  and  fancy 

Socks,  cotton dozens. 

Soda: 

Ash pounds. 

Other do... 

S  tat  lonery 

Stores: 

Consulate  and  legation 

Dock's  and  engineer's 

Government 

Household 

Military,  foreign 

Sugar: 

Brown pounds. 

WhUe do... 

Refined .' do... 

Candy... do... 

Cane do... 

Tanning  materials 

Telegraph  and  telephone  materials 

Tea: 

Green,  Japanese pounds. 

Brick do. . . 

Timber: 

Beams  and  logs- 
Softwood square  feet. 

Hardwood  and  teakwood cubic  feet. 

Piles  and  poles square  feet . 

Planks- 
Softwood  do . . . 

Teakwood cubic  feet. 

Railway  sleepers pieces. 

Tin  foil  and  other  foils pounds . 

Tobacco  loaf do. . . 

Toilet  requisites : 

Toys.; 


3,694 

'40,' 227 

3,529,993 


$20,723 


120,092 
2,624,133 


24,619 

266,784 
171,576 
125,169 

60,224 


5,538 
128,006 
24,450 

4,459,733 


37,977,200 
7,757,200 

56.040,400 
6,436,933 


136,494 

17,916 
2l,8S5 
275,488 
174,022 
40,161 

1,199,871 
360,804 

4,069,874 
505,720 


95,223 

4,282,533 
298,133 


446,000 


6,653 
139,211 

31,485 


38,559,467 

4,686,667 

68,154,533 

10,452,933 

1,851,467 


2,260,171 

733,172 

1,081,334 

4,391,935 

'  "375,' 384 


99,131 
317,830 
44,118 

192,630 


567,979 


Traveling  requisites 

Trimmings,  cotton  and  silk 

Typewriters  and  aooessories 

Trunks  and  suit  cases 

Twine pounds. 

Vehicles: 

Bicycle,  materials  for  making 

Carria^s  anc^  carriage  materials 

:  Jinrikisha  materials 

Locomotives , 

Mot  or  cars pieces . 

Motor  cars,  parts  of 

Rail\*'av  carriages  and  wagons,  and  parts  of 

Water,  table dozens. 

Watches pieces . 

Wines,  beer,  spirits,  etc.: 

Champagnes,  and  other  sparkling  wines,  in  bot- 
tles  dozens. 

Ale  and  beer,  in  bottles do. . . 

Brandy,  in  bottles do. . . 

Whisky— 

In  bottlo3 do . . . 

In  bulk gallons. 

Wood,  rase  and  red pounds. 

Woolen  and  cotton  mixtures 

Woolen  |;oods: 

Berlin  wool pounds . 

Other. 


53,067 


238,935 
46,092 
15,910 

104,941 
20,525 
36,114 
21,622 


111.^ 
627,  *3i 


2,189,972 

1,541,683 

20,342 

2,538,429 
32,865 
194,310 
237,067 
251,867 


41,733 


164 


21,126 
3,120 


1,632 

114,228 

3,510 

5,054 


143, 134 
17,728 

172,217 
81,071 

275,396 
31,246 
7,412 


21,439 
195,026 
45,398 

38,096 


344 


394,400 
51,200 


Postal  parcels,  n.  e.  s. 
All  other  articles 


11,797 
327,577 

117,504 

224,046 

362,812 

4,841,721 


22,479 
661 


1,101 

101,390 

6,241 

7,262 

5,120 

1,385,200 


10,533 


S33,034 
22,908 
14,584 

408.361 
194,485 
92,619 

237, 9aS 
26,100 
161,864 

41.440 
20,182 
172,422 
289,378 
50,663 

1,421,445 
264,248 
5,256,585 
827,719 
32,487 
8,850 
91,568 

8,897 
41,518 


94,054 

885,302 

971 

109,021 
50,971 

419,158 

224,156 
33,804 

208,503 
59,444 
16,188 
64,623 
38,065 
21,680 
14,627 

24,885 
27,865 
52,881 
96,821 

410,777 
63,295 

524^061 

41,836 

1,549 


20,134 
226,192 
83,471 

68,009 

24,983 

49,576 

285,401 

26,058 

223,081 

660,450 

1,223  339 


Total. 


68,542,308 


88,123,253 


Cotton  Goods  Imports  Show  Decreased  Quantities. 

Cotton  piece  goods  constitute  the  leading  items  of  import  into 
Tientsin,  the  total  of  which  in  1918  amounted  to  $17,524,430,  as  com- 
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parcMl  with  $15,248,797  iii  1917.  The  values  for  1918  increased  owing 
to  high  prices  and  high  exchange,  but  the  quantities  indicate  consid- 
erable decreases,  due  to  a  smaller  demand  from  inland  dealers  who 
were  handicapped  by  lack  of  ready  money.  The  following  piece 
goods  show  increases  during  1918:  American  gray  shirtings,  7,000 
pieces  against  3,520  pieces  in  1917;  American  jeans,  6,160  pieces 
against  140;  printed  sateens,  8,293  pieces  against  3,704;  and  plushes 
and  velvets,  16,193  pounds  against  13,617.  These  fabrics  are  used 
in  making  clothes  lor  the  Chinese  middle  classes,  and  the  market 
remained  firm  in  spite  of  the  rise  in  prices.  Noteworthy  decreases 
are  recorded  in  the  imports  of  gray  sheetings,  American,  56,058 
pieces  against  131,434  pieces  in  1917;  and  Japanese,  516,133  pieces 
against  839,774.  There  were  also  marked  decreases  in  white  shirt- 
ings: English,  115,950  pieces  against  238,249  pieces  in  1917;  Japa- 
nese, 75,665  pieces  against  163,089 ;  no  American  white  shirtings  1?vere 
imported  during  1918.  Japanese  T  cloths  fell  from  427,414  pieces 
in  1917  to  236,862  pieces  in  1918;  English,  from  94,283  pieces  to  70,- 
924:  while  the  imports  of  the  American  article  ceased.  Japanese 
drills  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  415,901  pieces  against  590,722  , 
pieces  in  1917 ;  English  drills  held  their  own  at  723  pieces,  while 
American  drills  dedined  enormously,  29,475  pieces  in  1917  and  930 
pieces  in  1918,  the  demand  for  this  class  of  high-priced  piece  goods 
giving  way  to  the  less  expensive  jeans.  Japanese  cotton  blankets 
show  a  loss  of  almost  24  per  cent,  from  162,267  pieces  to  123,725 
pieces. 

Since  early  in  the  war  nearly  all  of  these  goods,  excepting  some 
English  white  shirtings  and  American  gray  shirtings  and  sheetings, 
have  been  coming  from  Japan,  and  even  in  the  decade  prior  to  uke 
war  American  and  British  cotton  goods  had  begun  gradually  to  give 
way  to  the  articles  of  Japanese  manufacture.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Chinese  consumer  prefei'S  the  JapanCvSe  article,  mainly  because  of 
its  cheapness;,  and  unless  the  American  manufacturei's  devise  ways 
and  means^  through  revising  existing  methods  of  financing  and  mar- 
keting their  gooils,  to  give  the  Chinese  consumer  an  article  of  the 
same  quality  at  a  price  equal  to,  or  low^er,  than  the  Japanese  product, 
the  Japanese  will  soon  monopolize  the  cotton-goods  market  of  North 
China,  except  perhaps  in  some  of  the  higher  grade  fabrics. 

Gliaiiges  Noted  in  Other  Lines  of  Import  Trade. 

Woolen  cloth  declined  from  3,737  yards  in  1917  to  641  yards  in 
1918,  the  Japanese  substitute  for  the  European  article  being  so  in- 
ferior in  quality  that  the  demand  almost  ceased.  Canvas  and  cot- 
t(Mi  duck  show  decreased  imports  which  must  be  attributed  to  th6 
cheapness  and  improved  quality  of  the  locally  manufactured  article. 
Japanese  and  Indian  cotton  yarn  decreased  irom  31,873,333  pounds 
in  1917  to  25,709,(^3  pounds  in  1918  and  from  14,614,000  to  6,722,533 
pounds,  respectively,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  these  yarns  and  the 
fact  that  the  local  weaving  establishments  were  able  to  meet  their  re- 
quirements in  part  from  local  spinning  mills  on  more  favorable  terms 
than  could  be  obtained  from  importers  of  foreign  cotton  yam.  Eng- 
lish and  Japanese  threads  show  considerable  reductions  in  quan- 
tities, also  due  to  the  high  prices  of  the  imported  article. 

Among  the  metals  increases  appear  in  bar  and  $heet  iron,  steel, 
and  tinned  plates,  attributed  to  the  fact  that  pre-war  stocks  had  to 
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be  i*eplenished  regardless  of  cost.  The  total  imports  in  all  metal 
lines  rose  from  $1,537,347  in  1917  to  $3,429,741  in  1918.  Japanese 
matches  were  imported  in  reduced  quantities  due  to  the  successful 
competition  of  the  locally  manufactured  product.  There  was  a 
correspondingly  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  match-makmg 
materials.  For  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  imports 
of  aniline  dyes  exceeded  the  amount  reexported,  the  dyes  coming 
forward  in  equal  quantities  from  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Imports  of  asbestos  were  80,800  pounds  against  24,133  pounds  in 
1917.  The  foreign  article  is  greatly  superior  to  that  produced  lo- 
cally, and  the  erection  in  Tientsin  of  numerous  mills  requiring  only 
the  best  grade  of  asbestos  called  for  larger  quantities  of  it.  Of  Japa- 
nese articles  the  imports  of  needles  have  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  1916  there  were  imported  50,924  thousands,  in  1917  five  times  that 
quantity,  while  in  1918  the  total  number  imported  reached  514,915 
thousands.  The  needles  are  of  good  quality  and  have  successfully 
taken  the  place  formerly  held  by  the  German  article. 

The  imports  of  American  kerosene  decreased  from  22,476,265  gal- 
lons in  1917  to  9,052,460  gallons  in  1918,  while  imports  from  Su- 
matra increased  from  2,941,694  gallons  in  1917  to  11,921,061  gallons 
in  1918.  It  is  known,  however,  that  large  stocks  of  American  oil 
were  being  held  in  reserve  at  the  beginning  of  1918,  and  tJie  amount 
of  business  transacted  in  the  American  product  during  the  year  was 
as  large  as  that  in  the  Sumatra  product.  The  American  Government 
requisitioned  practically  the  whole  fleet  of  the  American  oil  com- 
pany while  the  transport  facilities  of  the  British  company  suffered 
little  curtailment.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  calendered 
and  sized  paper  from  Japan,  but  an  increase  in  the  unculendered  and 
unsized  paper  bi*ought  in  from  that  country.  Soap  was  imported  in 
increased  quantities  to  the  value  of  $602,846. 
Competition  of  Native  and  Japanese  Products — Goods  Sent  Inland. 

Of  native  goods  that  enter  into  competition  with  imported  com- 
modities, Tientsin  factories  are  turning  out  cotton  piece  goods  in 
miitation  of  foreign-made  shirtings,  sheetings,  drills,  and  T  clotlis, 
cotton  yarn,  towels,  cotton  hose  and  underwear,  carpets  and  rugs, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  straw  hats,  cigarettes,  glass,  matches, 
candles,  soap,  mirrors,  umbrellas,  and  medicines.  Japanese  lines 
are  mostly  affected  by  these  Chinese  manufactures.  These  industries, 
though  now  too  limited  in  output  to  have  much  effect  on  the  market, 
are  worthy  of  note  as  indicating  that  in  time  North  China  may  become 
an  industrial  center  of  considerable  importance. 

With  regard  to  a  number  of  Japanese  products  finding  markets 
here  there  is  a  notable  improvement.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
needles,  piece  goods,  electrical  supplies,  paper,  some  of  it  closely  re- 
sembling the  European  product  and  some  of  it  an  imitation  of  native 
paper  but  of  better  finish  and  quality  and  yet  selling  at  prices  com- 
paring favorably  with  the  native  product,  and  toflet  soap,  which 
shows  a  marked  improvement  both  in  quality  and  in  packing. 

Foreign  goods  sent  inland  under  transit  pass  were  valued  at 
$32,499,253,  as  compared  with  $31,490,488  in  1917,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  $1,008,765,  but  in  terms  of  silver  there  was  a  decrease  of 
about  2,000,000  taels. 
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SftBdioaps  to.  Export  Trade. 

The  export  trade  was  hwadicapped  by  the  great  shortage  of  ton- 
nage for  over-sea  shipments,  accompanied  bv  excessive  freights,  the 
high  rates  of  silver  exchange,  and  the  delays  in  transmission  of 
cable  messages.  During  May  the  American  Government  prohibited 
the  importation  into  the  United  f^tates  of  many  of  the  principal 
Tientsin  exports,  such  as  hides,  skins,  carpets,  and  curios;  and  other 
goods  could  only  be  imported  under  licenses  issued  by  the  War  Trade 
Board.  As  the  summer  advanced  the  prospect  of  excellent  crops 
and  the  high  prices  which  were  still  being  offered  abroad  for  most 
of  the  staple  exports  of  North  China,  together  with  the  ease  with 
which  consignees  in  the  United  States  were  obtaining  imjx)rt  licenses, 
revived  the  export  trade,  and  profitable  business  was  done  for 
several  months.  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  demand  for 
many  raw  products  ceased,  and  it  was  soon  realized  that  the  export 
trade  would  not  revive  until  peace  was  concluded.  It  had  been 
thought  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  would  be  followed  by  an 
active  business  in  all  raw  materials,  the  idea  being  based  on  the 
evident  shortage  brought  about  by  the  war ;  however,  it  soon  became 
obvious  that  before  any  steady  demand  for  raw  produce  could  be 
expected  financial  and  business  conditions  abroad  would  have  to  be 
more  definitely  established.  The  American  and  European  Govern- 
ments were  known  to  hold  immense  stocks  of  raw  material,  and  it 
was  evident  that  large  portions  no  longer  required  for  military  pur- 
poses would  be  disposed  of  on  the  market  for  civilian  needs.  This 
factor  alone  had  an  unsettling  effect. 

The  disposition  made  by  the  American  Government  of  its  surplus 
stocks  of  wool  is  typical  of  what  happened  in  a  number  of  lines  of 
Tientsin  native  produce.  About  30,000,000  pounds  of  third-grade 
wools  no  longer  wanted  for  military  purposes  were  placed  on  the 
market  for  sale  by  auction.  These  wools  were  partly  the  product  of 
China,  it  having  been  variously  estimated  that  only  15  per  cent 
of  the  Tientsin  wool  held  by  the  American  Government  had  actually 
been  consumed.  At  the  auctions  the  stocks  were  reported  to  have 
been  offered  at  prices  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent  below  the  original 
buying  cost.  In  the  meantime  prices  here  at  which  native  dealers 
would  sell  remained  unchanged,  and  this  situation,  combined  with 
the  high  rates  of  exchange  and  the  high  freights,  resulted  in  bring- 
ing the  business  in  wool  to  a  standstill.  It  was  also  thought  that  the 
end  of  the  war  would  witness  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  raw 
cotton,  due  to  the  increased  world  demand  which  was  anticipated 
and  the  shortage  of  some  3,000,000  bales  in  the  American  crop,  but, 
contrary  to  expectations,  it  declined,  doubtless  owing  to  unstable  labor 
conditions  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  effect  of  supply  and 
demand  would  be  felt. 

In  spite  of  handicaps  and  restrictions  the  export  trade  showed 
considerable  strength.  It  may  have  been  stagnant  as  regards  par- 
ticular commodities  affected  by  war  restrictions  and  lack  of  ton- 
nage, but  as  regards  raw  produce  in  demand  for  military  use  the 
trade  was  well  maintained. 
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Details  of  Export  Trade. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  leading  exports  from  Tientsin  dur- 
ing 1917  and  1918  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


191S 


Quantity.       Value. 


Asbestos,  packing  and  sheeting pounds. 

Beans: 

Black do... 

Brood do . . . 

Green do. . . 

White do... 

Yellow do... 

Beer doicn  quarts . 

"fionee,  refuse pounds . 

Sran do. . . 

BrlsUes do... 

.Candies do... 

Caps  and  hats do... 

Carpets 

Cases  and  tins,  kerosene,  empty pieces . 

Cement barrels. 

Cereals: 

Barley poimds. 

Wheat do... 

Rice do... 

Chestnuts do... 

Cigarettes do... 

Clothing 

Coal: 

KaUan tons. 

Chingchlng do. . . 

Bhansi do... 

Bunker do... 

Cockles,  dried. pounds. 

Coke tons. 

Cotton  goods: 

Canvas yards. 

Cloth,  native,  fancy pieces. 

Nankeens pounds. 

Cotton,  raw tons. 

Curiosities 

Dates: 

Black pounds. 

Red do. . . 

Eggs: 

Fresh pieces. 

Preserved— 

A 1  bumcn  and  yolk pounds . 

Yolk do... 

Feathers do. . . 

Firecrackers do... 

Fibers: 

Hemp do... 

Jute do. . . 

Fruits,  frash do. . . 

Groundnuts: 

Cake do . . . 

I'ulp do. . . 

In  shell do. . . 

Hair: 

Goat do... 

Horse do. . . 

Human do, . . 

Hats,  straw pieces. 

Hides,  cow  and  buffalo poimds. 

Hides,  horse  and  ass do. . . 

Hoofs,  animal do. . . 

Horns,  deer,  yoimg pairs . 

Horses  and  ponies number. 

Intestines: 

Pig pounds- 
Sheep do... 

Lard do... 

Leather,  cow do... 

Lily  flower,  dried do... 

Licorice do. . . 

Matches gross. 

Mats,  straw  and  rush pieces. 

Medlcincs pounds. 


6,568,267 


$130,643 


42,731,600 


456,227 


2,704,800 
931,733 


2,174,726 
101,010 


525,538 
201,553 


781,881 

67,108 

426,641 


90,000 

7,646,667 

593,200 

15,264,400 

2,021,067 

19,118,267 

15,957 

35,404,667 

4,179,733 

2,702,000 

696,400 

118,954 


2,689,200 
52,967 


89,490 
38,469 


473,328 
198,726 

4,533,600 
21,005,467 
3,469,067 
3,482,267 
82,133 


26,160 


106,692 


1,015 
64,417 
474,933 


4,659 
222,021 
20,608 


29,322 


104,681 


1,790,000 
9,416 


2,563,733 
4,521,733 

68,456,010 

1,304,133 

4,005,167 

120,533 

249,066 

7,005,600 
5,828,400 


701,792 

4,498,601 

257,292 

152,978 
217,232 

342,844 

867,354 
733,768 
30,839 
29,972 

696,707 
231,853 


28,121 
4,816 
2,906 

60,923 
963,067 

26,595 

193,295 
62,808 

968,667 
19,487 


1,810,667 
13,874,800 
3,043,867 

890,266 
889,886 
614,133 


17,730 
492,473 
72,185 

76,346 
228,390 
44,845 


2,388,000 
2,338,533 


733,103 
428,181 


787 

484,667 
92,400 
286,933 


7,857,067 


293,550 
6,693,333 


64,794 

126,104 
24,032 
82,536 


671,012 


35,931 

587,438 


4,675,767 
8,545,467 

64,123,044 

439,733 

1,348,533 

82,800 

297,767 

5,301,867 

6,841,600 

937,200 

312,533 
4,321,600 
1,592,000 

823,467 

999,333 

676,933 

43,670 

1,809,200 

2,305,200 

1,368,633 

701 

442 

422,633 

84,000 

n8,800 

12,933 

550,983 

6,063,733 

25,000 

182,514 

6,387,867 


$43,090 

171,046 

16,102 
382.099 

56,069 
478,970 

31,149 
433,595 

63,349 

2,595,339 

114,598 

47,707 
424,274 

63,780 
568,066 

101,411 
563,839 
139,678 
140,209 
60,814 
6,404 

142,580 
31,500 
16,011 

258,193 
48,513 

305,221 

117,643 
190,520 
528,263 
12,702,217 
76,273 

343, 0{» 
616,107 

478,177 

133,133 

379,637 

17,853 

47,366 

652,279 
295,313 
30,938 

4,894 
219,182 
47,007 

50,046 

337,465 

83,511 

22,419 

679,888 

506,802 

39,523 

48,087 

35,696 

128,547 

25,568 

16,323 

7,175 

57,307 

685,244 

7,078 

26,129 

092,640 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


ms 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Metals: 

Brass,  old pounds.. 

Copper,  old do — 

Tin- 
Compound do.. 

Solder do . . 

Iron- 
Hoop,  old do.. 

Old do.. 

Vi% do.... 

Mushrooms do — 

Musk do 

Oil: 

Caster do — 

Croun  Inut : do 

T-inseed do 

Pears,  fresh do 

Peas , do 

Persimmons,  dried do 

Potatoes do 

Preserves do 

Bhiibarb.  Chlhli do.... 

8alt,  refined do 

Samshu do 

Sea  shells do 

Seeds: 

Apricot do.... 

Cotton do 

Lin.seod do 

Melon. do 

Race do.... 

Skins,  fur: 

Dos pieces.. 

For  clothing- 
Kid  crosses do.... 

Lamb do 

Sheep  crosses do 

Fox,  large do.... 

Goat- 
Tanned do... 

Untanned do 

Lamb do..., 

Mais do... 

Marmot do 

RuRS do... 

Sheep,  imtannod do... 

Squirrel do 

Soda,  crude pounds. 

Stores,  (jovemment. 

Straw  braid pounds. 

Tallow,  animal do... 

Tea do..., 

Black do... 

Oreon do... 

Bricks do... 

Coarse do... 

Tobacco,  prepared do... 

Vegetables,  salted: 

Turnips do... 

Other do... 

Walnuts: 

Kernels do... 

In  shell do... 

Wool: 

Camel do... 

Goat do... 

Sheep do... 

Postal  parcels,  n.  e.  s 

Another 


14,625,600 
292,000 

93,400 


12,388,187 
64,945 

25,550 


2,011,733 

9,210,533 

7,847,733 

167,067 

160 

1,024,667 
1,810,533 


1,254,267 


lS,3as,39» 
767,487 

2,627,067 
8,680,267 
21,608,000 
3,346,286 
9,958,000 

3,253 

74,431 
107,766 


12,986 

469,632 

3,672,508 

45,680 

203,879 

60,756 

123,090 

1,520,873 

1,096 

1,553,333 


3,696.266 
3,816,200 
1,083,733 


10,445,333 
1,652,133 


Total. 


520,267 
8,722,933 

968,800 
4,863,333 

4,443.866 

1,716,533 

33,717,467 


3S.734 
16^,141 
156,091 
191,709 

44,676 

64,669 
140,307 


171,816 


1,030.144 
12,916 

865,740 
89,476 
536,314 
174,841 
251, 2P6 

937 

90,263 
329,861 


71,428 

4«r/,699 

2,292,387 

51,489 

187,901 

11,421 

162,764 

802,009 

1,072 

56,175 

396,324 

1,422,920 

415,904 

246,109 


3,088,267 
197,200 

61,600 
378,933 

217.067 
9S,  416, 933 
37,178,267 

201,067 
396 

4,548,800 

2,203,067 

704,533 

9,786,333 

963, S67 

198,533 

940,933 

178,400 

287,600 

6,341.600 

8,804,267 

157,067 

2,879,466 
7,321,467 

12,581,467 
5,800,400 

14,044,533 

33,123 

144,964 
90,874 
6,740 
18,903 

814,906 
2,481,876 
211,054 
66^349 
406,750 
91,749 
666,900 
201,370 
3,703,333 


936,556 
144,083 


31,045 
257,253 

97,252 
184,154 

1,318,207 

472,847 

8,481,022 

15,519 

2,726,177 


5,556,534 
3,330,533 


$490,133 
33,356 

18,755 
112,934 

11,045 

2,013,413 

2,328,568 

269,857 

129,337 

437,529 

221,760 

71,736 

113,130 

26,735 

6,904. 

9,514 

23,944 

18,785 

144,277 

598,643 

3,808 

801,185 
97,276 
393,178 
434,813 
443,594 

11,286 

202,761 

621,630 

18,773 

126,286 

987,478 
1,526,018 
193,629 
610,696 
109,667 
133,536 
482,638 
230,625 
142,206 
101,345 
2,771,163 
424,660 


271,467 
131,733 
624,800 


85,013 
31,824 
60,153 


422,000 

450,667 
3,220,400 

2,475,867 
3,178,933 

5,929,467 

1,621,733 

37,927,333 


96,738 

31,453 
250,  S30 

263,437 
160,377 

2,179,623 

510,366 

11,416.966 

71,784 

1,593,540 


44,710,515  61,859,525 


Analysis  of  Exports. 

Raw  cotton  continues  to  be  the  leading  item  in  the  export  trade  of 
Tientsin.    The  season's  crop  was  exceptionally  good  in  yield,  and  in 
quality  was  of  a  fineness  and  softness  not  produced  in  years.    Ship- 
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menta*  abroad  attained  86,941  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  in  1918,  as 
compared  with  42,185  bales  iu  1917  and  75,333  bales  in  1916.  While 
the  quantity  of  its  exports  in  1918  more  than  doubled  that  of  1917, 
the  value  shows  a  threefold  increase,  owing  to  high  prices  and  high 
exchange.  The  average  value  for  the  year  1918  was  about  4  cents 
a  pound  higher  than  that  of  1917.  The  Tientsin  cotton  market  is 
largely  dependent  on  Japanese  and  American  demand.  Sheep's 
and  camels'  wool  also  showed  increased  expoils  over  those  of  1917 
by  2,848  tons  with  an  increase  in  average  value.  The  total  value  of 
wool  exports  in  1918  amounted  to  $13,596,589,  which  was  almost 
39  per  cent  more  than  in  1917.  The  Tientsin  wool  market  is  largely 
affected  by  the  American  demand,  the  destination  of  almost  95  per 
cent  of  this  wool  being  the  United  States. 

The  trade  in  skins  and  furs,  among  the  most  important  exports 
of  the  port,  was  also  active,  particularly  in  the  tanned  products,  the 
trade  in  untanned  skins  being  more  or  less  affected  by  restrictions 
of  importing  countries.  The  following  skins  show  important  in- 
creases in  exports  during  1918:  Kid  crosses,  dog  mats,  goat  mats, 
dog  skins,  tanned  goat  skins,  slink  lamb  skins,  Tibet  lamb  skins, 
marmot  skins,  squirrel  skins,  and  weasel  skins.  On  the  other  hand, 
decreased  exports  of  other  varieties  offset  the  above  increases  so 
that,  in  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  skins  and  furs  exported,  the 
trade  of  1918  is  only  slightly  greater  than  that  of  1917.  The  values 
give  a  larger  aggregate,  however,  due  to  higher  prices  and  higher 
exchange.    In  round  numbers  the  export  trade  in  skins  and  furs  in 

1917  amounted  to  6,500,000  pieces  at  a  value  of  $4,860,000,  and  in 

1918  to  6,000,000  pieces  at  a  value  of  $5,369,000.  In  1914,  the  total 
number  of  pieces  was  roughly  4,000,000  at  a  value  of  $2,000,000. 

Exports  of  Beans,  Straw  Braids,  and  Metals — Prepared-Egg  Industry. 

The  year's  yield  of  beans  and  peas  was  exceptionally  good ;  in  1917, 
9,368,800  pounds  were  exported,  and  in  1918,  46,085,867  pounds. 
Japan  was  the  principal  market  for  these  products,  their  exportation 
to  the  United  States  having  practically  ceased.  Caster  oil  was  in 
great  demand,  4,548,800  pounds  being  exported  in  1918,  as  compared 
with  1,024,667  pounds  in  1917.  Figures  for  straw  braid  show  an  in- 
crease of  1,860,268  pounds  over  that  of  last  year.  The  importance  of 
Tientsin  as  a  straw  braid  market  continues  to  increase.  Shipments 
of  this  article  are  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  the  business  with 
Europe  being  very  small.  A  large  stock  of  split  braid  is  being  held 
in  Chefoo  and  shipments  are  made  to  Tientsin  when  the  mariet  is 
favorable.  The  American  market  has  been  buying  heavily,  although 
prices  are  50  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  prior  to  the  war. 

The  great  demand  for  brass  which  resulted  in  an  export  of 
14,625,600  pounds  in  1917  continued  in  1918,  but  was  unsatisfied 
because  of  a  limited  supply,  only  3,088,267  pounds  being  exported. 
There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  export  of  unmanufactured  iron, 
consisting  mamly  of  old  iron  remelted.  This  material  all  went  to 
Japan.  Shipments  of  old  iron  rose  from  9,210,533  pounds  in  1917 
to  the  unprecedentedly  high  figures  of  98,416,933  pounds  in  1918, 
while  exports  of  pig  iron,  chiefly  to  Japan,  increased  during  the 
same  period  from  7,847,733  pounds  to  37,178,267  pounds. 
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The  prepared-egg  industry  was  severely  affected  by  the  pure  food 
laws  or  various  importing  countries,  particularly  the  United  States. 
Of  egg  albumen  and  yoke,  dried  and  moist,  5,309,733  pounds  were 
exported  in  1917  and  only  1,788,266  in  1918.  On  the  other  hand, 
fresh  eggs  increased  in  export  by  5,500,000  pieces  over  those  of  1917. 
The  egg-di'ying  industry  of  north  China  received  a  serious  setback 
through  the  ruling  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  dried  egg  products  containing  more  than  100  milligrams  of  any 
heavy  metal  to  the  kilogram  can  not  enter  the  United  States.  The 
plants  of  this  district  are  equipped  with  zinc  trays  for  drying  pur- 
poses as  this  is  the  only  metal  that  does  not  impart  a  color  to  the 
dried  product. 

A  powdered  albumen  and  a  powdered  yolk,  both  of  which  are 
free  from  heavy  metals,  are  being  produced  locally,  but  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  does  not  take  I'eadily  to  the  powdered  albumen.  As  the 
local  manufacturer  can  not  be  expected  to  sell  yolk  without  dispos- 
ing of  the  albumen,  business  with  the  United  States  is  practically  at 
a  standstill.  The  manufacture  of  dried  egg  products  continues, 
however,  owing  to  heavy  demands  from  Europe,  where  there  is  not 
the  same  restriction  as  to  zinc  content.  Until  a  substitute  for  zinc 
is  found  no  flake  albumen  can  gain  entrance  into  the  United  States, 
and  local  factories  are  unwilling  to  discontinue  the  use  of  zinc  tmy» 
only  for  the  purpose  of  catering  to  the  American  market.  Frozen 
eggs  are  not  shipped  from  Tientsin,  as  no  refrigerator  steamers  ply 
to  and  from  the  port.  An  American  company  is  building  a  refrig- 
erator plant  here,  in  connection  with  which  it  plans  to  operate  a 
steamer  with  cold-storage  equipment  between  Tientsin  and  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  transportation  of  frozen  meats  and  eggs. 

Asbestos  and  Cement  Industries — Outward  Transit  Trade. 

The  loral  asbestos  industry  has  not  flourished  owing  to  the  infe- 
rior quality  of  the  article  produced  here.  The  rug  and  carpet  indus- 
try was  practically  at  a  standstill  for  the  entire  year,  owmg  to  the 
American  embargo.  A  Chinese  cement  company  located  at  Tong- 
shan,  Chihli  Province,  on  the  Peking-Mukden  Railway,  controls  the 
cement  industry  of  North  China.  The  factory  was  established  in 
1900  and  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery.  Limestone  exists  on 
the  site  of  the  works.  The  product  is  gray  Portland  (no  white), 
and  both  wet  and  dry  processes  are  used,  with  large  rotary  kilns. 
The  normal  output  is  600,000  barrels  per  annum,  but  in  1918  the 
output  was  800,000  barrels.  Foreign  markets  have  principally  been 
Java  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  locally  the  product  is  mostly 
used  by  the  railways  and  mines.  The  cement  is  cheaper  than  the 
imported  product,  there  being  no  likin  or  transit  dues  leviable.  For- 
eign cement  imported  into  Tientsin  in  1918  amounted  to  3,030  bar- 
rels, while  Chinese  cement  exported  in  1918,  largely  to  Chinese  ports, 
amounted  to  198,726  barrels. 

As  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  value  of  Chinese 
goods  brought  under  outward  transit  pass  from  the  interior  into 
Tientsin  showed  a  great  increase,  in  1917,  $16,406,153  and  in  1918, 
$25,328,755.  The  principal  sources  of  increased  supply  were  Kalgan^ 
to  which  goods  coming  from  outside  of  the  Great  Wall  are  assigned^ 
Shansi,  Shantung,  and  Chihli. 
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Exports  Declared  for  United  States. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  declared  exports  from  Tientsin 
to  the  IJnited  States  during  the  years  1917  and  1918  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


Apricot  kernels 

Beans 

Bristles 

Carpets,  new 

Cotton 

Curios 

Eggs: 

Albumen 

Dried,  whole 

Fresh 

Yolks 

Feathers  and  dovni 

Fiber,  vegetable 

Hair: 

Goat 

Horse 

Human 

Nets 

Hemp 

Hides: 

Horse  and  pony 

Ox  and  cow 

Household  goods  and  personal  etiocts. 
Intestines: 

Pig 

Sheep 

Jute 

Lard 

Licorice  root - 

Nuts: 

reanuts 

Walnuts 

OU: 

Castor 

l*eanut 

other 


pounds. 

do. . . 

do... 

.square  feet. 
pounds. 


221,440 

416,898 

1,629,707 

714,312 

14,484,695 


.pounds. 

.rr.do... 

...pieces, 
.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


306,518 
500 


411,488 
119,994 
91,262 

210,320 
403,777 
206,325 


.pounds.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


470,220 

436,421 
1,320,732 


.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 


Platinum  dust 

Seeds: 

Flax 

Linseed 

Mustard 

Rape 

Silk  and  manufact uros 

Skins,  furs,  mats,  and  robes: 

Antelope 

<^f 

Dog 

Fox 

Goat 

Kolinsky 

Lamb 

Marmot 

Raccoon 

Sable 

Squirrel 

Sheep 

Wolf. 

Another 

Specimens  of  natural  liistory. 

Straw  braid 

Tails: 

Fox 

Horse 

Squirrel 

Yak 

Tallow,  animal 

Wool: 

Camels' 

Goats' 

Sheep's 

All  other  articles 
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.do... 


....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
..ounces. 

.pounds. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


1,234,418 

22,800 

5,020,121 

4,603,845 
2,830,(546 

95,274 

111,888 

3,079 

84,000 


9,600,000 
400,000 
200,000 
424,800 


.pieces. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


23,033 

22,185 

232, 775 

10,969 

4,765,290 

32.:J03 

5,605 

22,540 

3,498 


1,935,702 
388 


...pieces. 

do... 

....do... 
.pounds. 
— do... 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


2,940 
40,640 


2,739 


2,050,135 
24,' TOO*  i  86 


110,933 

26,172 

1,588,054 

762,012 
2,871,711 

218,806 

258,872 
356 


123,473 
28,464 
13,924 

52,750 
274,186 
81,079 
21.986 
88,592 

152,057 

499,537 
5,949 

139,640 
197,902 
91,800 
3,933 
443,478 

324.778 
493,239 

15,923 

14,067 

1,257 

5,674 


415,380 

15.678 

9;  226 

20,115 

•   25,397 

12.409 
12,291 
207.111 
49,607 
5,563,201 
26.764 
9:^,86^ 
8,439 
13,117 


2,276,6.>4 
2,013 
6,402 
10, 189 

3,149,088 

1,564 
9,802 
3,459 
3,784 


1,021,208 


11,580,882 
26,612 


25,082 

1,801,772 

325,930 

4,160,276 


99,396 


36,000 
2,995 
50,304 


37,293 
420,091 
423,412 


289,301 

2,451 
93.388 


304,857 
45.600 


143,000 
1,183,640 

267,352 
141,859 

4,522 


210 


129,200 
107,440 


3,113 


450,468 

31,880 

2,O10,M6 

18,478 


209,318 

15,335 

151 

129,467 

610,823 

1,000 


12,073 
52,200 


39,411 
52,359 

1,363,232 

256,647 

35,049,272 


Total - 


$2,217 

2,365,633 

833,117 

1,359,642 

34,528 

82,704 


1,147 
1,943 
11,819 


38,418 
253,888 
162,762 
25,498 
61,556 

10,639 
37,674 
6,233 

98,987 
81,277 
30,105 
9,772 
410,010 

21,094 
339,718 

64,084 

24,115 

1,028 


24,297 


10,359 
7,426 
19,891 

1,733 


578,965 

110,800 

2,268,324 

29,861 


111,359 

57,358 

9,488 

58,329 

639,963 

8,068 

5,120 

1,080 

4,606,941 

10,703 
36,525 
852 
22,780 
11,537 

897,879 

147,254 

14,341,073 

8,090 


33,374,858  29,890,600 


Goo^l 
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Szporti  to  Phllippinei. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  amounted  to 
$555,123  in  1918,  compared  with  $505.^85  in  1917.  The  increase  oc- 
curred in  coal  and  coke,  exports  of  which  rose  from  64,578  tons, 
valued  at  $235,005  in  1917,  to  94,480  tons,  valued  at  $446,003  in  1918, 
Cement  decreased  from  112,227  barrels,  valued  at  $262,578  in  1917, 
to  21,170  barrels,  valued  at  $108,622  in  1918.  The  coal  and  coke,  as 
well  as  the  fire  bricks  and  fire  clay  exported,  are  the  products  of  the 
Kailan  Mining  Administration,  while  the  cement  is  the  product  of 
the  Chee  Hsin  Cement  Co.,  Tongshan.  All  of  these  goods  were  sup- 
plied to  the  Philippine  Government.  Declared  exports  to  Hawaii 
amounted  to  $1,013  m  1918,  compared  with  $3,437  in  1917.  Returned 
American  goods  were  valued  at  $317  in  1918. 

Direct  Trade  with  United  States. 

In  pre-war  times  the  United  States  purchased  a  number  of  North 
China  products  through  Europe,  but  during  the  war  it  was  found 
advantageous  to  obtain  the  commodities  direct.  By  this  economic 
diversion  of  trade  channels  American  users  of  raw  material,  as  well 
as  financiers  and  shipowners,  secure  the  profits  heretofore  obtained 
by  the  Euronean  middlemen.  Moreover,  by  direct  trading,  credits 
in  favor  of  North  China  are  established  in  the  United  States  to  settle 
the  accounts  accruing  from  American  exports  to  this  region. 

Before  the  war  thousands  of  tons  of  both  shelled  and  unshelled 
peanuts  were  shipped  from  North  China,  principally  from  Tsingtau 
oy  German  firms,  to  Marseille,  which  in  pre-war  days  was  practi- 
cally the  source  of  all  the  peanut  oil  in  international  commerce. 
Since  the  war  peanut  oil  in  large  quantities  has  been  shipped  from 
this  district  direct  to  the  United  States.  Also  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
castor-bean  oil  was  for  the  first  time  exported  direct  to  the  United 
States  in  1917,  in  which  year  initial  shipments  of  walnut  oil  were 
also  made.  The  straw-braid  trade  has  undergone  a  similar  change. 
During  the  war  the  United  States  has  become  the  leading  importer 
of  straw  braid  and  also  an  exporter  thereof  after  the  straw  has  been 
treated  and  become  a  partly  finished  product.  This  business  was 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  importers  and  bleachers  in  England.  The 
trade  in  skins  and  furs  has  followed  this  new  development.  Previous 
to  the  war  Londbn  was  the  chief  skin  and  fur  market  of  the  world, 
but  since  its  advent  the  principal  market  has  been  shifted  to  St. 
Louis.  Likewise,  North  China  cowhides  which  previously  reached 
the  United  States  by  way  of  London  are  now  being  shipped  direct  to 
New  York. 

There  is  no  reason,  under  normal  conditions,  why  these  China 
products,  which  heretofore  I'eached  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Europe,  should  not  continue  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States 
direct.  In  fact,  as  direct  trading  brought  about  by  war  conditions  is 
proving  convenient  and  profitable  to  producer  and  ultimate  con- 
sumer alike  it  is  likely  to  become  permanent.  With  the  new  direct 
import  movement  to  the  United  States,  American  exporters  should  be 
assured  increased  transportation  facilities  for  return  cargoes  as  com- 
pared with  pre-war  conditions, 
•hipping  of  the  Port. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  which  entered  and  cleared  the  port 
of  Tientsin  in  1918  was  1,609  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,698^92. 
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Although  the  number  of  vessels  was  more  than  that  of  1917  the  ton« 
nage  was  less,  being  the  lowest  recorded  in  14  years,  and  1,300,831 
tons  less  than  that  of  1914,  a  record  year.  British,  Japanese,  and 
Chinese  shipping  remained  practically  the  same  as  last  year.  Ameri- 
can shipping  has  continued  to  decline;  only  one  American  vessel  en- 
tered and  cleared  the  port  in  1918.  During  the  year  an  increasmg 
amount  of  cargo  was  shipped  to  and  from  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Japanese  ports  instead  of  by  coasting  steamers  by  way  of  Shang- 
hai. During  the  18  months  immediately  preceding  the  armistice 
approximately  30,000  tons  of  general  cargo  for  the  Pacific  slope 
were  shipped  via  Kobe  for  transshipment,  instead  of  via  Shanghai 
as  would  have  been  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  despite  the 
many  disadvantages  attaching  to  Kobe  transshipment. 

Up  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  both  coast  and  ocean  tonnage  was 
very  scarce,  adversely  affecting  both  the  import  and  export  business. 
This  applied  more  particularly  to  shipping  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Continent  than  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America,  a  route 
which  was  looked  upon  as  safe  and  with  practically  no  war  risks. 
During  May  and  June  rates  from  Shanghai  to  the  Pacific  coast  were 
$60  and  $G5  per  ton  for  general  cargo.  At  the  end  of  October,  1918, 
London  rates  rilled  at  anything  from  800  shillings  ($194.40)  upward 
per  ton,  and  Marseille  rates  at  1,200  shillings  ($291.60)  per  ton  by 
Japanese  conference  steamei*s,  but  the  few  Britisn  steamere  operating 
on  this  route  maintained  rates  at  250  shillings  ($60.75) ,  or  thereabouts. 
Pacific  conference  rates  ruled  at  $50,  outsidei-s  at  $35  to  $45,  Kobe 
offering  cheaper  rates  than  China  ports.  After  November  11,  1918, 
rates  dropi>ed.  The  drop  was  almost  instantaneous  and  has  continued 
up  to  the  present,  when  London  conference  rates  are  100  shillings 
($24.30)  per  ton  general  cargo  and  Pacific  conference  $20,  outsiders 
on  the  Pacific  quoting  $10  and  Kobe  tramp  steamers  even  as  low  as 
$5  and  $6. 

With  the  drop  in  rates  came  also  the  great  lull  in  export  trade  and 
the  tonnage  released  from  war  service,  so  that  for  the  first  time  in 
three  years  the  supply  of  tonnage  exceeds  requirements,  particularly 
to  Europe.  The  most  effective  way  to  reduce  permanently  the 
freight  charges  between  American  ports  and  the  Orient  is  the  place- 
ment of  more  ships  on  the  Pacific,  and  this  relief  to  shippers  is,  it  is 
understood,  soon  to  be  accorded.  In  the  event  of  even  a  moderate 
increase  in  tonnage  local  shippers  are  confident  that  freight  rates 
will  be  restored  to  normal. 

Production  of  Coal  and  Flour. 

Coal  continues  to  be  produced  in  the  Kailan  mines  in  increasing 

Quantities.  The  average  daily  output  in  1918  was  about  10,000  tons. 
>ver  one-half  of  this  coal  Avas  sent  to  Shanghai  and  other  Chinese 
ports.  Of  the  amount  shipped  to  foreign  countries  about  one-half 
went  to  Japan  and  the  remainder  chiefly  to  IIono:kong,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  Chosen.  The  daily  production  in  1918  of  the  two 
other  principal  coal  mines  of  this  district,  the  Ching-Hsing  and 
the  Fu  Chung  Corporation,  was  1,000  tons  and  4,000  tons,  respec- 
tively. The  cost  of  coal  on  the  local  market  showed  no  material 
change  as  compared  with  previous  years,  and  its  advance  elsewhere 
was  entirely  due  to  high  freights  and  attendant  charges.  There 
was  also  an  advance  in  the  production  of  coke  which  is /needed  ifor 
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foundries  and  dockyard  work  in  Japan,  Shanghai,  and  Hongkong. 
The  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  A  slight  increase  took 
place  in  the  production  of  fire  bricks  and  fire  clay,  which  are  of  good 
quality. 

On  January  1,  1919,  an  American  flour  milling  company  began 
operating  its  newly-erected  mill  in  the  Russian  concession,  Tientsin. 
The  company,  incorporated  in  the  United  States,  is  capitalized  at 
$100,000.  with  American  and  Chinese  shareholders,  Americans  sup- 
plying the  majority  of  the  capital.  The  output  is  25  barrels,  or  100 
sacks  a  day.  The  flour  so  far  finds  its  market  in  Tientsin  and  sells 
at  from  $2.30  to  $3  local  currency  ($2.02  to  $2.64  gold)  per  50 
pounds.  At  present  Honan  wheat  alone  is  used.  The  milling  ma- 
chinery is  American,  a  kerosene  engine  furnishing  the  power.  The 
local  mill  is  the  first  in  operation  of  a  comprehensive  sj'stem  of  mills 
to  be  erected  by  the  company  at  various  centers  and  towns  in  North 
China  according  to  a  scneme  corresponding  to  the  community  mill 
project  in  the  United  States.  The  company  plans  later  to  engage 
in  the  pressing  of  bean  oil  and  the  making  of  macaroni. 

Other  Industries. 

A  Japanese  cigarette  factory  is  in  process  of  erection  in  Tientsin, 
and  a  Japanese  company  is  building  a  plant  for  the  extraction,  of 
oil  from  oil-bearing  seeds. 

A  French  shipbuilding  firm  is  constructing  at  its  works  at  Hsin 
Ho,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  30  miles  from  Tientsin,  three 
wooden  auxiliary  saiHng  vessels,  one  of  2,500  tons  and  two  of  2,300 
tons  each.  It  is  also  constructing  three  cargo  steamers  of  1,800, 
2,000,  and  2,300  tons,  respectivelv.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  8 
ways  for  vessels  of  3,500  tons,  3  tor  vessels  of  6,000  tons,  and  2  dry 
docks. 

Wolfram,  some  of  it  showing  an  assay  test  as  high  as  G1.74  per 
cent,  has  been  discovered  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Chihli  Prov- 
ince in  the  vicinity  of  Tongshan.  The  area  is  reported  to  be  quite 
large.  The  central  government  has  assumed  control  of  the  mining 
operations  and  the  Ministry  of  War  has  established  a  Bureau  of 
Administration  at  Lanchow,  which  plans  to  establish  a  large  refinery 
there  in  the  near  future.  Up  to  the  present  the  greater  portion 
of  the  output  mined  is  being  used  by  the  Government  arsenals,  and 
permission  to  work  the  mineral  deposits  is  granted  to  Chinese  only, 
but  recently  several  small  trial  shipments  have  been  sent  to  America 
and  to  Japan. 
Operation  of  Bailways  in  Tientsin  District. 

The  railways  in  North  China  were  operated  under  difficulties  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  military  campaign  against  the  southern  Provinces 
necessitated  the  conveyance  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  which  utilized 
a  great  deal  of  rolling  stock  which  would  otherwise  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  transportation  of  ^oods.  Brigandage  on  that  portion 
of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  line  which  passes  through  Shantung  also 
seriously  interfered  with  traffic.  Moreover,  passenger  traffic  on  this 
line  was  adversely  affected  through  the  discomfort  caused  by  the 
overcrowding  of  the  passenger  cars  by  native  soldiers,  which  led 
many  travelers  to  prefer  the  sea  route  from  Tientsin  to  Shanghai, 
although  this  railway  affords  a  cheaper  and  quicker  route  with  Cen- 
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tral  and  South  China.  In  spite  of  the  adverse  conditions  the  reve- 
nues of  the  four  leading  lines  of  the  district,  the  Peking-Mukden, 
Tientsin-Pukow,  Peking-Hankow,  and  Peking-Suiyuan  lines,  showed 
increases  over  those  of  1917.  The  total  net  revenue  of  the  Peking- 
Mukden  line  in  1918  was  $13,950,384,  an  increase  of  $3,483,710  over 
the  figures  for  the  previous  year.    To  replace  rolling  stock  and  to 

{)roviae  extra  equipment  for  future  business,  the  Peking-Mukden 
ine  has  contracted  with  American  firms  for  the  supply  of  14  loco- 
motives and  500  cars  of  40  tons  capacity,  delivery  of  which  is  ex- 
pected during  the  summer  of  1919. 

The  14  locomotives  for  the  Peking-Mukden  line,  as  well  as  4  others 
ordered  for  the  Lunghai  line  (the  northwestern  trunk  system  con- 
necting Hi  with  the  sea),  are  or  the  mikado  type  and  of  continental 
design  to  meet  the  requirements  of  European  engineers  employed  on 
these  railways.  Other  orders  for  American  locomotives  placed  dur- 
ing 1918  are :  Tientsin-Pukow  line,  10  of  the  mikado  type :  Peking- 
Suiyuan  line,  5  of  the  mikado  type  and  3  mallets ;  Taokow-Chinghua, 
or  Honan,  line,  2  of  the  mogul  type;  Shantung  Railway  (Tsin^au 
to  Tsinan),  9  consolidation  locomotives 'and  the  Lincheng  coal  mines, 
1  locomotive  of  the  industrial  type.  The  30  locomotives  last  men- 
tioned are  of  strictly  American  aesign. 

An  American  concern  dealing  in  structural  steel  products  has, 
through  its  China  agency,  recently  obtained  an  oraer  from  tiie 
Peking-Hankow  line  for  80  bridges,  and  from  the  Peking-Suiyuan 
line  for  5,000  tons  of  rails. 

Improvement  of  Haiho  Biver. 

The  water  approaches  to  Tientsin,  particularly  the  channel  over 
the  Taku  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  continued  unsatisfactory 
during  the  greater  part  of  1918.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  bar 
channel  was  reduced  by  7  feet  through  shoals  caused  by  the  floods 
of  1917.  The  average  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  13  feet  and  in  the 
river  16  feet  at  high  tide.  In  the  spring  and  autumn  vessels  drawing 
12  feet  of  water,  and  during  May  and  June  vessels  drawing  up  to 
about  14  feet,  can  navigate  up  to  Tientsin.  At  present  the  largest 
ship  calling  here  is  294  feet  in  length,  but  contemplated  improve- 
ments will  allow  for  the  swinging  of  a  vessel  310  feet  in  length.  The 
river  is  considered  as  being  dosed  by  ice  from  about  the  middle  of 
December  to  the  end  of  February,  but  ice  breakers  are  used  in  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  a  passage  open  to  Tongku,  the  outer  port  of  Tientsin, 
14  miles  down  the  river.  Despite  dred^ng  operations  there  was  only 
about  11  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  on  November  1,  1918.  Owing  to 
the  shallowness  of  the  bar  it  was  impossible  for  the  ice  breakers  to 
function  effectively  so  that  there  could  be  no  assurance  that  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  river  would  be  kept  free  of  ice  during  the  winter  of 
1918-19.  The  shipping  companies  were  accordingly  notified  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  make  provision  for  continuous  ice  breaking, 
which  meant  the  virtual  closing  of  the  port  for  the  winter  season. 

The  improvement  of  the  Haiho  is  intrusted  to  the  Haiho  Con- 
servancy Commission,  which  is  composed  of  five  members,  three  of 
whom  are  voting  and  two  nonvoting  members.  The  first  comprises 
a  representative  of  the  Chinese  Government,  a  representative  of  the 
consular  body,  and  the  commissioner  of  customs.  The  latter  con- 
sists of  a  representative  each  of  the  general  foreign  chamber  of  com- 
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merce  and  of  the  shipping  companies.  The  American  consul  general 
was  selected  by  the  Tientsin  consular  body  as  its  representative  on 
the  board  for  1919.  By  a  provision  of  the  board's  constitution  the 
consular  representative  is  chairman. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  the  board  in  1918  for  improvement 
and  maintenance  was  about  $230,000.  The  Haiho  Conservancy 
Board  has  recently  authorized  the  purchase  of  a  trail-hopper 
dredger  to  be  used  on  the  bar  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a  channel  that 
will  permit  vessels  of  a  draft  of  from  19  to  20  feet.  The  specifica- 
tions of  the  dredger  for  which  tenders  are  being  invited  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  United  States  Department  of  State.  [See  Com- 
merce Reports  for  May  15,  1919.]  Also  the  board  on  April  10, 
1919,  authorized  the  construction  of  an  additional  pumping  station 
to  discharge  more  effectively  the  silt  dredged  from  the  river.  A 
new  pipe  line  some  3  miles  in  length  is  to  be  built  in  connection 
therewith.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  pumping  plant  is  $180,000  and 
of  the  pipe  line  $100,000.  After  the  plans  and  estimates  are  ap- 
proved tenders  wiU  be  invited.  The  specifications  therefor  will  be 
sent  to  the  Department  of  State  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  manu- 
facturers and  contractors  likely  to  be  interested. 

Conservation  of  Waterwayi  of  CMhli  Province. 

The  question  of  conserving  all  the  waterways  of  Chihli  Province, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  floods  and  safeguarding  the  trade  and 
shipping  interests  of  Tientsin,  had  been  discussed  for  some  years,  but 
no  coordinated  scheme  acceptable  to  all  interests  had  been  adopted. 
The  Haiho  Conservancy  Board  in  particular  had  long  recognized 
that  the  navigability  of  the  Haiho  was  largely  dependent  upon  con- 
ditions which  lay  outside  its  immediate  activities,  and  that  it  was 
essential  that  all  the  waterways  of  the  region  should  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  engineers  of  approved  competency. 
Such  a  step  would  also  enable  the  interests  of  navigation  and  drain- 
age to  be  coordinated.  Following  the  flood  in  September,  1917, 
the  board  made  representations  through  diplomatic  channels  to  the 
Chinese  Government  pointing  out  that  the  time  had  come  to  con- 
sider general  remedial  measures  based  upon  decisions  reached  by 
engineers  of  high  technical  education  and  long  experience  in  wort 
of  this  nature.  The  board  recommended  the  formation  of  a  joint 
commission  to  be  composed  of  four  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  three  persons  nominated  by  the  conservancy  board, 
the  commission  to  be  under  the  presidency  of  a  Chinese.  The  pro- 
posal was  assented  to  and  the  commission  appointed. 

This  body  is  called  the  Commission  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Kiver  System  of  Chihli  and  has  been  functioning  since  March,  1918. 
It  is  now  studying  the  questions  involved  with  a  view  ultimately  to 
submitting  recommendations  to  the  Chinese  Government.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  alone  to  control  floods,  but  also  to  insure  an  even  and 
regular  flow  of  water  in  the  Haiho,  which  is  deemed  necessary  if 
Tientsin  is  to  maintain  its  place  as  a  port  of  shipment.  Besides  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  Province,  the  prelimmary  functions  of 
the  commission  comprise  the  execution  of  certain  cuttings,  etc. 
When  the  survey  is  completed  there  will  be  suflScient  data  at  hand 
to  proceed  with  the  formulation  of  a  general  scheme  of  waterways 
improvement.    The  financial  and'  administrative  diffi^ties^Y^^^^ 
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will  probably  arise  are  serious,  but  it  is  believed  that  these  will  be 
overcome. 

Other  Conseryanoy  Work  and  Future  Plant. 

From  a  conservancy  standpoint  the  most  interesting  local  work 
during  1918  was  the  completion  of  the  cathedral  cutting.  The 
original  proposal  to  make  this  cutting  was  brought  forward  by  the 
Haiho  Conservancy  Board  many  years  since,  but  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  notably  expropriation  pmblems,  indefinitely  de- 
layed action.  Tlie  question  arose  again  in  1917  and  it  was  decided  to 
carry  out  the  project  as  the  first  step  in  the  general  scheme  of  river 
improvement.  WHiile  the  work  was  performed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Commission  for  the  Improvement  of  the  River  System 
of  Chihli,  the  plans  originallv  drawn  up  by  the  Haiho  Conservancy 
Board  were  followed  and  tne  board's  engineer  in  chief  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  engineer.  The  complicated  work  of  ex- 
propriation was  succassfully  carried  out  by  the  Tientsin  commis- 
sioner of  police.  By  this  cutting  several  sharp  bends  in  the  arm  of 
the  river  have  been  removed,  thus  facilitating  the  action  of  the  tides 
and  benefiting  the  harbor  generally.  Extra  accommodation  for 
shipping  is  necessary  and  the  improvement  in  the  river  which  is  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  straigntening  of  the  Haiho  by  effecting 
this  cutting  is  likely  to  further  the  scheme  for  extending  the  Tientsin 
anchorage,  which  is  both  restricted  and  congested. 

In  connection  with  the  general  scheme  tor  conservancy  work  in 
Chihli  Province  mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  Grand  Canal  Conserv- 
ancy Board.  This  board  completed  in  1918  the  preliminary  sm-veys 
of  the  canal  from  Tsining,  Shantung,  north  to  Tientsin.  The  entire 
work  of  survey  and  construction  is  being  conducted  by  a  party  of 
American  engineers  mider  the  board's  engineer  in  chief,  also  an 
American.  It  is  understood  that  the  engineers  found  the  data  pre- 
pared sometime  ago  by  the  Shantung  conservancy  bureau  at  Tsining 
in  relation  to  the  section  of  the  canal  between  the  Yellow  River  and 
Tientsin  to  be  substantially  accurate.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  conservancy  project  is  the  subject  of  ah  as  yet  unratified  agree- 
ment between  the  American  International  Corporation  and  the 
Chinese  Government,  which  calls  for  a  financing  loan  of  $6,000,000. 
The  terms  of  the  contract  call  for  its  ratification  by  parliament  be- 
fore becoming  effective. 

With  the  object  of  preventing  an  undue  delay  in  commencing 
work  the  corporation  granted  the  conservancy  board  an  advance  of 
$250,000  to  proceed  with  the  preliminary  surveys,  and  recently  a 
further  grant  of  $350,000  was  made,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
undertake  construction  work  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  canal  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tientsin.  The  entire  project  is  being  under- 
taken by  an  American  concern.  The  work  in  question,  besides  being 
an  integral  part  of  the  Grand  Canal  conservancy  project,  is  also  a 
part  of  the  general  scheme  of  the  board  for  conservancy  work  in 
Chihli  Province. 
Boad  Construction. 

A  public  highway  from  Peking  to  Tungchow  was  constructed  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  project  was  started  to  provide  employment  for  tlie 
flood  refugees  of  Chilili  Province.    Work  was  begun  m  December, 
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1917.  and  the  road  was  completed  in  August,  1918.  About  4,000 
refugees  were  given  employment.  It  is  a  macadam  road,  15  feet 
wide,  with  a  granite  slab,  3  feet  wide,  and  a  3-foot  earth  embank- 
ment on  either  side,  giving  a  total  width  of  27  feet.  It  is  13  miles 
long  and  an  additional  stretch  3,500  feet  in  length  was  built  through 
Tungchow.  The  construction  work  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
captain  of  the  United  States  Army,  stationed  at  Tientsin.  A  sum 
of  $200,000  was  expended  on  the  project,  one-half  being  contributed 
by  the  Flood  Relief  and  Conservancy  Commission,  a  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment institution,  and  the  remainder  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
Flood  Relief  Committee.  It  is  hoped  that  a  road  may  eventually  be 
built  from  Tungchow  to  Tientsin,  which  would  bring  the  latter  city 
in  direct  highway  connection  with  Peking,  83  miles  distant. 

Foreign  Conoessioni. 

Construction  work  in  the  foreign  concessions,  especially  in  the 
Italian  and  Russian  concessions,  continued  throughout  1918  in  spite 
of  the  increased  cost  of  building  material.  The  Italian  concession  is 
developing  with  considerable  rapidity;  new  roads  have  been  opened 
and  many  handsome  buildings  erected.  Both  concessions  are  attrac- 
tive residential  centers  with  broad  streets  and  well  laid-out  open 
spaces. 

The  various  British  areas  in  Tientsin  known  as  the  British  con- 
cession, British  extension,  and  the  extramural  area  have  been  amal- 
gamated to  form  one  municipal  area  under  a  council  elected  on  a 
broader  franchise.  New  land  regulations  have  come  into  force,  and 
it  is  stipulated  therein  that  the  new  council  will  consist  of  nine 
members,  of  whom  five  shall  be  British  subjects  and  one  an  American 
citizen.  Candidates  will  be  nominated  by  two  electors  and  all  elecr 
tors  are  eligible  to  serve  on  the  council. 

Voting  is  to  be  on  a  sliding  scale,  the  mipimum  qualification  for  a 
foreign  voter  being  the  payment  of  20  taels  per  annum  in  respect  of 
land  tax  or  the  occupation  of  premises  of  an  assessed  rental  value  of 
480  taels  per  annum;  and  for  Chinese  the  payment  of  240  taels  per 
annum  in  respect  of  land  tax  or  the  occupation  of  premises  of  an 
assessed  rental  of  3,000  taels  per  annum.  The  discrimination  between 
foreign  and  Chinese  electors  is  intended  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  foreign  ratepayers  being  outvoted  in  an  area  set  apart  primarily 
for  foreign  residence  and  trade.  The  question  of  amalgamation  in  the 
British  settlement  has  thus  been  definitely  adjusted  after  many  years 
of  controversy,  which  mainly  centered  round  the  question  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  crown  leases  of  land  renters  in  the  old  concession,  which 
expire  in  1960.  Seeing  that  the  crown  leases  issued  to  the  extension 
run  for  999  years,  it  was  held  by  some  that  amalgamation  without 
suitable  guaranties  would  entail  certain  disabilities  to  the  land  renters 
in  the  old  concession,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  uncertainay  of  tenure 
is  an  obstacle  to  development  and  advancement.  It  is  expected,  how- 
ever, that  the  British  Government  will  consent  to  give  an  assurance 
that  the  leases  will  be  renewed  for  a  period  of  999  years.  The  budget 
for  the  municipal  amalgamated  area  for  1919  provides  that  a  sum 
of  nearly  15,000  taels  be  set  aside  for  the  crown  lease  renewal  reim- 
bursement fund,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Jhe  new  land 
regulations. 
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Market  for  Amerioan  Ooodi. 

American  commercial  interests  in  North  China,  besides  participat- 
ing in  the  importation  of  such  staple  American  products  as  certain 
of  the  finer  grades  of  cotton  piece  goods,  kerosene,  sewing  machines, 
electrical  machinery  and  fittings,  railway  plant  and  material,  min- 
ing machineiy,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  are  concerned  in 
practically  all  lines  of  imports  and  exports.  On  the  whole,  American 
trade  is  expanding  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in 
commercial  lines  of  activity  American  interests  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  Japan  and  the  European  nations  in  the  field. 

In  addition  to  the  above  staples,  articles  that  are  in  constant  demand 
and  find  good  markets  here  include  metals,  corrugated  iron  roofing, 
lumber,  needles,  enameled  ware,  hardware,  stoves  and  grates,  worsted 
and  other  woolen  goods,  aniline  dyes,  chemical  products,  paper, 
leather  and  leather  goods,  clothing,  hats,  hosiery,  ooots  and  shoes, 
glass,  lamps  and  lamp  ware,  condensed  milk,  canned  goods,  packing- 
house products,  watcnes  and  jewelry,  medicines,  matches,  soap  and 
other  toilet  articles,  ^amophones.  and  photo^aphic  materials. 
There  is  also  an  appreciable  demand  for  automobiles,  bicycles,  type- 
writers, agricultural  implements,  industrial  machinery,  such  as  hand 
machines  for  sewing^  printing,  knitting,  hat  making,  grain  cleaning, 
washing,  and  pumpmg;  machine  tools  for  engineering,  carpentry, 
iron  forges,  and  motor  car  and  cycle  repair  shops ;  arms  and  ammu- 
nition; and  other  articles  that  usually  find  markets  where  manufac- 
turing is  only  fairly  well  developed. 

The  United  Stateis  already  participates  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
supplying  these  lines,  which  offer  a  favorable  field  for  extension.  The 
chief  competitors  of  the  United  States  in  the  post-war  trade  of  this 
market  will  be  the  countries  of  northern  Europe  and  Japan.  In  a 
number  of  these  articles  Japan  and  certain  of  the  European  coun- 
tries in  normal  times  are  ahead  of  the  United  States,  so  that  they 
may  be  expected  eventually  to  offer  serious  competition  with  the 
American  product  in  supplying  the  trade.  However,  in  a  number 
of  lines  the  curtailment  of  supplies  from  Europe  during  the  war  has 
caused  dealers  to  turn  to  the  United  States  with  the  result  that 
American  products  have  been  introduced  or  become  better  known  and 
consequently  gained  ground. 

Flans  for  Trade  Extension. 

Many  items  of  foreign  imports  reaching  this  market  are  carried 
in  stocK  at  Shanghai  and  at  Japanese  ports  and  distributed  in  North 
China  through  native  merchants ;  other  items  are  ordered  at  intervals 
from  the  manufacturer  or  exporter  through  local  commission  mer- 
chants or  middlemen.  To  develop  markets  imder  existing  conditions 
necessitates  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  customs  and  requirements 
through  demonstrations  and  close  and  constant  touch  with  the  trade. 
A  number  of  local  importers  and  merchants  who  have  studied  trade 
conditions  in  North  China  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  practically  all 
lines  of  American  goods  fair  markets  could  be  developed  if  ener- 
getically undertaken  in  the  right  way.  The  methods  advanced  fere 
those  of  direct  representation  and  cooperative  selling. 

The  proposed  plan  calls  for  a  number  of  American  manufacturers 
and  exporters  in  any  locality  or  section  of  the  United  States,  whether 
dealing  in  competitive  or  noncompetitive  articles,  to  combine  and 
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send  a  representative  to  this  market  to  study  local  conditions  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  customs  and  requirements  and 
get  in  close  touch  with  the  trade.  The  representative  might  find  it  pref- 
erable at  first  to  operate  through  one  of  the  larger  business  houses 
already  established  here.  Any  effort,  to  be  successful,  would  require 
an  extensive  distributing  organization  supported  by  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  with  the  intention  of  doing  a  direct  business  so 
that  all  imnecessary  charges  might  be  eliminated.  The  organization 
should  send  out  young  men,  who  would  come  prepared  to  learn  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  people,  to  make  the  service  a  life  career, 
and  to  cooperate  with  native  assistants.  It  would  likely  be  found 
profitable  to  conduct  a  joint  import  and  export  trade  as  the  best 
method  of  minimizing  the  risks  attendant  upon  the  wide  fluctuations 
in  exchange  values. 

Tlie  sellmg  organization  established  at  home  should  have  agencies 
at  the  principal  markets  in  China ;  and  with  the  object  of  conducting 
business  direct  with  the  native  consumer  it  should  have  its  own 
technical  expei;ts  and  salesmen,  offer  goods  suited  to  the  market, 
carry  stocks  at  the  distributing  centers  from  which  any  quantity 
desired  could  be  sold,  give  away  samples,  advertise  extensively,  and 
grant  tJtie  customary  credits.  Intensive  selling  must  be  accompanied 
by  equally  intensive  education  in  the  use  of  the  products.  The 
development  of  the  trade  in  modem  manufactures,  machinery,  house- 
hold conveniences,  implements,  etc.,  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  com- 
petition as  of  education  and  the  creation  of  a  demand.  That  the 
Chinese  do  not  auickly  take  to  foreign  innovations  is  probably  due 
to  their  lack  of  Knowledge  of  foreign  conditions  and  instinctive  de- 
sire to  avoid  experiments  that  may  prove  expensive  and  fruitless, 
but  they  are  not  slow  to  adopt  new  methods  when  convinced  that 
there  is  advantage  or  profit  in  doing  so.  In  most  lines  finding  a 
market  here  such  a  distributing  system,  if  intelligently  handled, 
could  be  adopted  with  profit  and  with  a  prospect  of  permanence  as 
well  as  development  of  these  markets.  It  is  believed  that  the  present 
is  an  especially  favorable  time  for  American  commercial  and  finan- 
cial concerns  interested  in  the  trade  of  North  China  to  take  this 
forward  step. 

American  manufacturers  in  leading  lines,  until  the  cooperative 

?lan  is  inaugurated,  should  have  their  own  branches  or  agencies  in 
'ientsin,  and  those  not  having  their  own  representatives  here  should 
entrust  their  interests  to  American  firms  with  organizations  in  the 
field.  Chinese  merchants  wonder  at  the  employment  of  foreign 
representatives  for  American  houses. 

Chinese  officials  and  merchants  are  anxious  that  American  business 
houses  establish  distinctively  American  branches  or  agencies  in  this 
and  other  parts  of  North  China.  They  invite  American  capital  to 
be  used  in  developing  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  here, 
and  urge  that  direct  transportation  facilities  with  the  United  States 
be  arranged.  The  Chinese,  however,  would  expect  American  firms 
to  be  financed  purely  with  American  capital,  and  to  conduct  busi- 
ness according  to  strictly  American  methods. 

Methods  of  Financing^  Trade. 

There  is  no  longer  a  dearth  of  American  trading  firms  in  Tientsin 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  American  banking  facilities  in  this 
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district  have  been  extended  through  the  establishment  recently  of 
the  Asia  Banking  Corporation  in  Tientsin  and  in  Peking.  The 
American  gold  dollar  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  used  in  business 
quotation  and  transactions  between  the  United  States  and  tliis  dis- 
trict, and  letters  of  credit  are  being  issued  in  terms  of  gold  dollai-s 
directly  by  the  banks  in  one  country  payable  to  the  exporter  at  the 
banks  in  the  other  country,  instead  of  the  more  expensive  and  round- 
about way  of  commissioning  London  banks  to  issue  sterling  lettei's 
of  credit  to  settle  obligations  in  either  coimtry.  However,  certain 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  American  trade  continue.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  absence  of  direct  representation  and  cooperative  selling 
and  distributing  organizations  there  is  the  lack  of  direct  and  ade- 
quate shipping  facilities.  Under  present  conditions  American  manu- 
facturers are  still  compelled  to  look  to  their  natural  competitors  to 
convey  their  goods  to  the  country  of  destination,  and,  in  a  number 
of  instances,  finally  to  sell  and  distribute  them.  American  ships, 
American  distributing  organizations,  as  well  as  American  invest- 
ments are  necessary  to  trade  expansion  in  North  China.  Though 
this  field  is  being  systematically  exploited  by  competitors,  yet  with 
serious  concerted  effort  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  may 
expect  to  participate  in  the  trade  and  thus  share  the  prosperity  of 
the  district. 

In  promoting  investments  of  American  capital  in  North  China 
it  may  be  advisable  as  well  as  practicable  for  American  financial  in- 
terests in  a  restricted  number  of  lines,  such  as  railway  and  mining 
enterprises  and  loans  to  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  development 
of  industries  or  for  purely  administrative  purposes,  to  cooperate  with 
the  leading  countries  of  JEnrope  and  the  Far  East. 
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CHINA. 

HONGKONG. 

By  <lon«al  General  Geor|?e  E,  Anderson. 

In  1919  Hongkong  had  the  greatest  trade  record  of  any  year  in  its 
history.  Two>  f  eatares  stand  out  strongly  in  any  examination  of 
the  returns.  The  first  is  the  high  course  of  the  value  of  silver  and 
silver  exchange  with  all  the  practical  effects  on  trade  such  high 
exchange  entails.  The  second  is  the  high  range  of  prices  of  all 
commodities,  both  incoming  and  outgoing,  of  imports  in  line  with 
world  prices  and  of  exports  largely  as  a  subsidiary  result  of  hi^h 
silver  exchange.  The  year  on  the  whole  has  been  a  very  successful 
one  in  nearly  all  lines  of  business.  The  trade  power  of  the  port  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  prompt  reaction  of  its  commerce  to  i)Ost- 
war  conditions.  In  spite  of  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and 
toanv  drawbacks  to  l)e  disposed  of,  the  total  incoming  and  outgoing 
trade  of  the  port  was  the  highest  in  vahie  in  the  port's  history, 
and  in  a  general  way  it  has  been  probably  the  most  prosperous  year 
in  the  colony's  history. 

Its  export  trade  has  been  confined  very  largely  to  commodities 
which  the  world  had  to  have  at  practically  any  jjrice  and  in  spite  of 
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the  exceedingly  high  prices  the  j^qI(J  f\2ures  reached  when  local  costs 
were  translated  to  terftig*'(rf'*.Sntrrcwi-iftnd*  European  currencies. 
Its  import  trade  has  been  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  high  course  of 
prices  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  for  all  commodities,  in  spite 
of  continued  civil  war,  lawlessness,  and  disorder  in  South  China  and 
other  portions  of  the  colony's  trade  territory,  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  some  lines  of  supplies  from  producing  countri^. 
Faotorg  Affecting  Trade. 

The  failure  of  the  rice  supplies  in  all  the  Far  East  cut  heavily 
into  the  colony's  trade;  its  inability  to  compete  with  the  Straits 
Settlements  in  the  export  of  tin  as  a  result  of  high  exchange  repr^^- 
sented  another  notable  loss;  prices  of  cotton  yam  and  cot£)n  piece 
goods  all  over  the  world  .which. ranged  so  high  that  :Chinese  con- 
sumers could  not  pay  them ;  the  tightness  of  money  adjuring  most  of 
the  year;  overhanging  stocks  of  iron  and  steel  fromdast  year — all 
these  were  difficulties  which  under  normal  conditions  would  have  re- 
sulted in  serious  inroads  upon  the  port's  trade  total.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dearth  of  stocks  in  most  staple  lines,  the  high  silver  ex- 
change, enabling  the  Chinese  to  buy  many  foreign  products  which 
otherwise  would  have  beeri  out  of.  their  reach,  renewed  activity  in 
shipping,  the  speeding  up- of  several  local  industries,  to  meet  un- 
usual demand  tor  their  products — all  these  iji  turn  Jiplped  to  over- 
come the  difficulties.  Freight  rates  continued  high  but  not  too 
high  to  restrict  trade  materially  and  in  nearly  every  service  there 
was  all  the  shipping  necessary  to  meet  the  trade.  While  the  year 
was  abnormal  in  many  ways  it  marked  a  distinct  turning  from  war  to 
peace  conditions. 

The  part  the  United  States  has  had  in  the  trade,  oi. the  port  is  a 
feature  of  significance^  During  the  war  the  United  States  came  to 
have  an  increasing  share  in  supplying  the  colony. (isith  its  needs  and 
in  the  draft  of  supplies  of  all  sorts  from  the  colony.^  The  special 
war  trade  has  developed  into  a  post-war  trade  whicli  promises  a 
perrtianence  not  anticipated  a  year  ago.  The  United  States  in  1919 
took  exported  goods  only  to  the  value  of  $21,458,562  ce)mpared  with 
a  value  of  $25,730,820  in  1918,  but  the  difference  is  accounted  for  by 
the  failure  of  rice  silpplies  and  the  collapse  of  the  export  of  tin. 
Exports  to  the  Philippines  decreased  from  a  value  of  $7,144,317  to  a 
value  of  $6,832,830,  Hongkong  figures,  though  declared  value  shows 
an  increase  from  $6,739,044  in  1918  to  a  declared  value.of  $7,404,980 
in  1919,  and  exports  to  all  American  territory  amounted  to  a  de- 
clared value  of  $29,073,708  as  compared  with  a  declared  value  of 
$40,213,193  in  1918.  The  Hongkong  figures  indicate  thfet  the  imports 
of  American  goods  and  treasure  into  the  port  increased  from  a  value 
of  $39,653,408  in  1918  to  a  value  of  $78,139,648  the  past  year.  The 
Hongkong  figures  given  are  those  of  the  Import  and  Export  Office 
of  the  Hongkong  Government,  which  has  been  inaugurating  a  system 
of  statistics  which  has  been  in  operation  two  years,  and  this  offers 
the  first  comparative  returns  from  official  sources  ever  available  in 
the  colony. 
TTncertainty  of  Financial  Sitnation. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  colony  only  once  in  the  history  of 
silver  exchange  has  the  exchange  value  of  the  Hongkong  silver  dollar 
reached  the  level  it  attained  in  Hongkong  during  1919.    Exchange 
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declined  steadily  after  touching  its  highest  point  in  September,  1918, 
of  87i  cents,  and  the  year  opened  with  the  Hongkong  dollars  tele- 
grapMc  transfer  rate  on  New  York  at  79J  cents  in  January  which 
declined  to  75J  by  the  first  of  March — its  lowest  point  in  the  year. 
It  fluctuated,  reaching  80  cents  at  the  middle  of  the  year,  87  at  the 
end  of  the  September  quarter  until  on  November  first  it  reached  92J, 
on  December  first  lOlf ,  having  gone  as  high  as  105  for  a  few  days  in 
November.    The  year  closed  with  the  rate  at  94  cents. 

The  situation  became  so  dangerous  and  trade  financing  so  difficult 
thit  the  foreign  banking  interests  in  Shanghai  seriously  considered 
.  refusing  the  purchase  of  export  bills  from  December  to  March--or 
I  until  after  China's  New  Year.  To  relieve  the  situation  the  United 
States  Treasury  arranged  for  the  sale  of  quantities  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  for  export  to  the  Far  East  as  against  American  trade 
bUb  to  .the  value  first  of  $35,000,000  and  later  on  to  a  total  of 
$55,000,000.  This  arrangement  has  had  a  steadying  effect  over  the 
end  of  the  yetir  but  it  is  too  early  to  ascertain  its  full  effect.  For 
the'  time  being  it  brought  exchange  down  to  a  range  of  from  95  to 
100  gold  cents  to  the  Hongkong  dollar  but  the  end  of  the  supply  thus 
arranged  for  will  probably  witness  as  much  of  a  rise  in  the  exchange 
value  of  the  metal  as  if  this  extraordinary  supply  of  the  metal  had  not 
been  secured.  In  Hongkong  itself  the  government  continued  its  con- 
trol of  the  colony's  stocks  of  silver  and  maintained  its  policy  of  per- 
mitting no  exports  of  the  metal  except  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
Government  of  India  to  maintain  its  silver  stocKs  or  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  balance  between  the  port  and  Shangliai  and  North 
and  Central  China.  As  a  result  of  this  prohibition  of  export,  the 
currency  of  the  colony  continued  to  circulate  in  China  at  a  discount 
and  Hongkong  dollar  exchange  continued  below  that  of  Shanghai, 
usually  ranging  about  15  per  cent  below  the  Shanghai  dollar. 

Tie-up  of  Money  and  Credits. 

This  general  shortage  of  silver  in  China  and  the  Far  East  led  to' 
tight  money  and  restricted  credits,  and  this  general  tightness  was 
accentuated  by  a  wave  of  speculation  in  stocks  in  nearly  all  the  trad- 
ing j>orts  of  China  and  the  Far  East,  but  particularly  in  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  The  situation  in  Hongkong  was  straightened  out. 
somewhat  oef ore  the  year  ended  but  that  in.  Shanghai  continued  over 
into  the  new  year  and  the  situation  became  so  dangerous  that  only 
extraordinary  means  could  save  a  serious  debacle  at  the  time  of  the 
March  settlement  on  the  Shanghai  stock  exchange,  Hongkong  specu- 
lated largely  in  these  Shanghai  shares  and  was  involved  to  a  great 
extent.  The  financial  situation  in  Japan  was  regarded  with  serious 
misgivings  by  bankiftg  interests  in  the  Far  East  and  is  reflected  in 
financial  conditions  in  Hongkong. 

The  high  course  of  exchange  led  to  extensive  speculation  with  the 
result  that  a  large  number  of  important  Chinese  interests  are  seri- 
kously  ii;ivolved.  At  the  same  time  this  condition  has  led  to  the  for- 
ward purchase  of  exchange  as  against  remittances  during  1920  which 
has  also  served  to  tighten  the  money  market  and  render  the  general 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  year  questionable.  The  movement  of 
silver  into  and  out  of  the  colony  during  the  year  has  served  to  further 
deplete  stocks  already  short.  A  similar  situation  existed  in  Shanghai 
where  the  exchange  banks,  in  spite  of  the  large  imports  jcJE  silver 
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from  the  United  States,  had  on  hand  at  the  close  of  December  much 
less  silver  than  they  stood  in  need  of.  The  situation  was  remedied 
to  some  extent  by  United  States  silver  early  in  the  year  but  its  un- 
certainty continued,  and  authorities  agreed  that  Cnina  would  ab- 
sorb more  silver  than  it  ever  had  before.  The  financial  difficulties  of 
the  Chinese  Government  continued  even  though  high  exchange  en- 
abled it  to  meet  all  its  loan  services  and  foreign  obligations  out  of  its 
customs  revenues  and  apply  a>  large  surplus  to  other  needs,  but  a 
continuance  of  the  civil  war  and  the  support  of  many  useless  and 
troublesome  troops  absorbed  the  surplus  and  led  to  further  demands 
for  loans  which  affected  unfavorably  tlie  general  money  market*  in 
the  Far  East  the  entire  year. 

As  was  the  case  in  1918  the  shortage  of  silver  has  be^n  felt  less  in 
South  China  than  in  North  China,  this  being  the  i^esult'  of  careful 
financing  on  the  part  of  Hongkong  bankers,  but  the  shortage  has 
been  seriously  felt,  and  practically  every  open  port  in  South  Cl;kitia 
reports  interference  with  trade  because  of  it. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  there  was  a  continuance  of  the  policy 
among  the  larger  financial  interests,  especially  insurance  companies, 
of  changing  their  capital  from  silver  into  sterling.  The  large  insur- 
ance concerns  in  Hongkong — one  of  them  being  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  of  the  sort  in  the  world — ^thus  changed  entirely  the  b^is 
of  a  world-wide  business.  During  the  whole  of  the  year  there  was 
continued  realization  of  the  proceeds  of  local  stocks  and  shares  for 
reinvestment  in  sterling  or  American  gold  with  a  view  of  eventual 
retirement.  The  aggregate  sums  thus  remitted  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  are  immense,  and  explain  the  continued  demand 
for  credits  or  treasure  in  the  Far  East  over  and  above  the  value  of 
exports  from  China  and  Hongkong  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
The  sale  of  Hongkong  stocks  and  shares  for  conversion  into  gold  at 
one  time  was  so  extensive  as  to  make  all  but  gilt-eclged  securities 
unsalable  except  at  ruinous  rates. 
E^suin^  of  General  Business  Conditions. 

These  general  business  conditions  have  naturally  resulted  in  great 
extremes — of  heavy  profits  and  great  business  developments  for 
some,  and  of  heavy  losses  and  depression  for  others.  It  can  not 
fairly  be  said  that  conditions  have  been  entirely  satisfactory,  for 
trading  on  the  whole  has  been  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  not  only 
on  account  of  finance,  and  exchange,  but  also  because  of  unsettled 
conditions  in  all  parts  .of  the  world.  The  result,  however,  has  been 
profitable  to  most  traders. 

Possibly  the  fact  that  Hongkong's  trade  is  so  well  scattered  over 
the  world,  and  reaches  so  many  countries  affected  by  the  war  in  a 
minor  degree,  accounts  for  much  of  the  year's  success.  The  heaviest 
losses  during  the  year  were  due  to  speculation  in  exchange,  stocks, 
and  shares. 

The  extraordinary  demand  for  houses  and  office  accommodations  ^ 
resulting  from  the  steady  influx  of  Chinese  from  disturbed  districts 
in  China,  and  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  business  firms,  has 
led  to  constantly  increasing  rents  and,  necessarily,  increasing  values 
of  real  estate,  while  the  steady  business  in  construction  work  of  all 
kinds  has  also  reflected  favorably  on  general  prosperity.  Practically 
all  public  companies  have  had  a  prosperous  year  and  have  declared 
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their  usual  or  better  than  usual  dividends,  besides  carrying  a  large 
surplus.  The  insurance  companies  met  with  comparatively  few 
serious  losses  during  the  year.  The  local  tramways  had  an  unusually 
good  year,  and  local  steamer  lines  had  a  prosperous  season.  In  short, 
nearly  all  lines  of  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  activity  were 
satisfactory. 

Berelopment  of  Home  Industries. 

The  impossibility  of  securing  some  lines  of  goods  from  the 
United  States  or  Europe  during  the  war,  high  freight  rates  and  high 
costs  at  home  being  prohibitive,  have  resulted  in  the  development 
of  many  industries  in  Hongkong  and  South  China  which  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  developed  for  years,  while  similar  rea- 
sons as  well  as  extraordinary  world  demand  have  resulted  in  un- 
usually prosperous  conditions  for  the  larger  and  more  important 
industries.  During  1919,  compared  with  1918,  there  has  been  less 
difficulty  in  securing  raw  materials  and  supplies  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  This  development  of  local  industries  in  Hong- 
kong has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  there  are 
now  in  existence  well-equipped  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
many  kinds  of  foreign  goods  for  local  use  and  for  export  to  neig:h- 
boring  countries.  Among  such  industries  majr  be  mentioned  bis- 
cuit factories,  macaroni  factories,  Imitting  mills,  confectioneries, 
canning  factories,  leather  tanning  and  the  like.  Practically  all  such 
factories  have  done  well  the  past  year  in  Hongkong,  although  the 
high  value  of  silver  has  enabled  importers  to  secure  goods  from 
abroad  at  prices  the  local  factories  have  found  it  difficult  to  meet. 
Hongkong  is  now  exporting  considerable  quantities  of  crackers, 
cakes,  and  confectionery  which  formerly  came  from  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain.  The  exports  of  macaroni  and  paste  products 
are  increasing.  The  removal  of  war  restrictions  has  enabled  the 
local  canning  factories  to  increase  their  export  of  canned  Chinese 
foods  and  the  ginger  and  preserve  factories  have  had  a  good  year. 
Prosperity  of  the  Knitting  Xannfactories. 

The  knitting  mills  on  the  whole  have  had  a  good  year,  resultant 
from  their  good  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  their  yarn  supplies.  In 
the  opening  months  of  the  year  this  special  knitting-yam  trade, 
jformerly  an  American  monopoly,  was  being  supplied  almost  entirely 
by  Japanese  manufacturers,  the  (lifference  in  prices  between  Japanese 
and  American  yarn  making  it  almost  impossible  for  American 
manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  Japanese  product  despite 
the  difference  in  quality.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  year,  however, 
the  yarn  situation  in  Japan  changed,  and  supplies  of  yam  from 
Japanese  mills  were  practically  shut  off  and  for  a  time  could  not  be 
had  at  any  price.  Some  of  the  mills  were  so  embarrassed  that  they 
had  to  close  for  the  time  being.  In  the  meanwhile  orders  placed  in 
the  United  States  for  American  yarns  were  filled  at  prices  which 
enabled  the  local  manufacturers  to  extend  their  trade  greatly.  Dur- 
ing the  closing  months  of  the  year  all  the  mills  were  using  American 
yarns  and  were  turning  out  a  much  superior  line  of  hosiery  and  knit 
underwear.  The  year  ended  with  American  yam  dominating  the 
market  and  the  mills  doing  a  prosperous  business.  Those  which 
,were  fortunate  enough  to  buy  large  stocks  of  yarn  at  a  comparatively 
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low   price   about  mid-year   have  had   an   exceptionally   fortunate 

existence. 

Shipping  Given  Impetus. 

Hongkong  shipyards  have  been  operated  the  whole  year  at  their 
full  capacity,  and  have  turned  out  something  like  80,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping of  various  sizes,  including  standardized  vessels  of  about  8,000 
tons  constructed  for  the  British  authorities.  They  have  been  able 
to  secure  supplies  without  serious  difficulty  and  have  increased  the 
output  of  their  yards  accordingly.  The  smaller  yards  have  continued 
the  construction  of  motor  vessels  for  inland  waterway  services, 
though  this  business  has  fallen  dflf  somewhat.  Prices  for  all  wort, 
including  the  immense  volume  of  repair  work  done  by  these  yards, 
have  advanced  greatly  and  are  a  serious  deterrent  to  further  de- 
velopment for  the  present.  Contracts  now  in  hand  promise  a  very 
fair  year  for  the  current  season  even  under  present  conditions. 

Sngar  and  Tobacco  Trade. 

As  a  result  of  the  purchase  of  considerable  quantities' of  raw  suj^ar 
at  a  comparatively  low  price,  before  the  marked  advance  in  the  price 
of  raw  Java  and  Philippine  sugars  in  midsummer,  the  Hongkong 
sugar  refiners  had  a  very  satisfactory  year,  though  the  volume  of  their 
btfeiness  was  not  up  to  expectations.  The  sugar  market  in  China 
was  erratic,  and  local  sugar  supplies  were  entirely  inadequate  as  a 
result  of  the  indisposition  of  the  Chinese  importers  to  buy  raw  sugars 
at  the  increasing  Java  prices.  At  one  time  during  the  year  the  situa- 
tion was  such,  as  the  result  of  speculation,  that  refinea  sugars  could 
be  bought  in  Hongkong  for  less  than  raw  Java  sugars. 

The  business  of  the  cigarette  factory  in  Hongkong  has  continued 
to  expand  to  the  ever-increasing  benefit  of  American  tobiicco  OTOwers 
whb  furnisih  a  very  large  portion  of  the  factory's  supplies.  During 
the  year  additional  American  machinery  was  purchased  and  the  con- 
cern expanded  its  plant.  Its  business  in  North  China  has  increased 
sufficiently  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  branch  factory  at 
Shanghai. 

Some  Besults  of  Unfavorable  Exchange. 

Liocal  soap-making  concerns  have  continued  a  fair  jjusiness  but 
have  not  done  so  well  as  other  concerns,  because  of  tl^e  increasing 
competition  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  wliich,  in  spite  of 
high  prices  at  producing  points,  has  been  possible  throvigh  the  high 
value  of  silver,  has  made  it  difficult  to  expand  thejr  business.  There 
has  been  similar  experiences  with  local  paper-making  concerns,  the 
two  in  Hongkong  and  vicinity  both  finding  financial  reorganization 
necessary  during  the  year.  Cement  making,  the  manufacture  of 
rope  and  cordage,  and  all  similar  industries  have  contended  some- 
what with  a  shortage  of  raw  materials  and  competition  from  abroad. 
Tlie  canning  and  preserve  factories  have  profited  by  a  renewal  of  the 
overseas  trade  which  was  stopped  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the 
war.  The  rattan  and  sea-grass  furniture  industries  gradually  revived 
in  the  course  of  the  year  and  at  its  close  were  again  in  the  possession 
of  foreign  orders  ot  considerable  volume,  but  the  high  freights  and 
high  exchange  render  the  gold  cost  of  their  products  all  but  prohibi- 
tive in  most  countries,  and  they  are  doing  nothing  like  the  business 
they  did  immediately  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  war.    The  con- 
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struction  of  motor  boats  and  other  small  vessels  has  been  held  back 
another  year  by  the  high  price  of  materials ;  and  the  great  reduction 
in  the  junk  trade,  due  to  continued  piracy  in  South  China  waters, 
has  reduced  the  output  of  the  smaller  and  native  shipyards. 

High  exchange  and  the  high  price  of  materials  also  have  prevented 
any  notable  prosperity  in  the  manufacture  of  embroidery,  drawn 
wbrk,  and  art  novelties,  though  tliere  has  been  a  considerable  trade 
in  fine  bamboo  baskets  and  trays. 

i  The  metal  industries  have  had  a  bad  year.  The  tin  refineries  have 
handled  about  the  usual  amount  of  tin,  but  have  done  so  on  a  nar- 
row margin  for  a  losing  trade.  There  has  been  little  mining  done 
in  the  colony  or  in  South  China  during  the  year.  The  wolfram 
trade  has  collapsed  for  the  time  being,  and  there  has  been  little  ac- 
complished in' other  lines.  The  smelting  of  antimony  during  the 
year  has  been  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  will  continue  so  as  long  as 
present  exchange  rates  continue. 
Increased  Labor  and  Fuel  Costs. 

While  in  few  lines  of  industry  has  there  been  much  actual  advance 
in  wages  during  the  past  year,  the  net  cost  of  practically  all  labor 
in'  industry  and  otherwise  has  increased  greatly.  At  the  time  of 
the  rice  crisis  in  August  and  September  practically  all  employers, 
including  employers  of  household  servants,  allowed  from  half  a 
month's  to  a  month's  extra  wages  and  sometimes  more  for  the  pur- 
chase of  rice.  The  great  shipyards,  sugar  refineries,  railways,  ware- 
bouse  companies,  and  similar  concerns  increased  waees  for  the  year 
by  about  25  per  cent.  Some  of  the  advance  was  abated  when  the 
special  allowance  was  withdrawn,  but  it  is  well  understood  that  with 
the  rice  shortage  in  sight  for  the  present  year  a  similar  increase  will 
have  to  be  allowed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of  living  in  Hong- 
kong even  foF  the  coolie  class  has  so  greatly  advanced  that  a  general 
waffe  advance  is  inevitable. 

Nearly  all  Hongkong  industries  also  have  been  greatly  handi- 
capped by  a  shortage  of  supplies  and  the  high  price  of  fuel.  The 
price  of  jcoal  remained  in  local  currency  subitantially  what  it  was 
during  the  war,  but  when  considered  m  gold  it  has  been  higher. 
Local  steamers  on  the  rivers  of  South  China  have  been  burning  wood 
to  the  serious  destruction  of  what  little  timber  has  been  left  in  China, 
and  wood  has  been  used  in  some  of  the  smaller  factories  in  the  inte- 
rior. Coolie  labor  is  being  used  for  many  purposes  in  Hongkong 
and  South  China  to  which  power  could  be  applied  if  fuel  could  be 
had  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  development  of  coal  mines  in  many 
places  near  Hongkong  only  waits  some  fair  arrangement  with  the 
Chinese  Government.  Such  development  would  mean  much  to  the 
industrial  future  of  eastern  Asia. 
Eonsing  Problem. 

•While  the  year's  record  in  construction  was  quite  a  good  one  it  was 
not  as  great  as  had  been  anticipated.  The  demand  for  residential 
accommodations  as  well  as  for  offices  has  been  even  greater  than  ever, 
but  the  high  price  of  materials  and  increasing  cost  of  labor,  the 
tightness  of  money  locally,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  prob- 
ability of  materials  being  reduced  in  price,  have  prevented  much 
expansion.    The  Government  has  continued  its  policy  of-construct- 
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ing  or  buying  residences  for  its  employees,  and  most  of  the  larger 
mercantile  establishments  have  followed  the  same  policy. 
Boads  and  Xeaas  of  Communioation. 

Two  notable  roa^ls  were  completed  in  the  colony  during  the  year. 
The  first  is  a  motor  road  58  miles  long  from  Kowloon  alone; 
the  shore  of  the  Pearl  River  to  Castle  Peak,  where  it  connects  With 
a  road  already  in  use,  which  crosses  the  peninsular  portion  of  the 
colony  to  Taipo,  and  thence  returns  to  Kowloon.  The  second  wad 
that  from  Repulse  Bay  tp  Shaufciwan,  which  completes  the  circuit 
of  the  island  of  Hongkong.  The  completion  of  tliese  roadways  ha^ 
been  supplemented  by  the  widening  of  connecting  portions  of  other 
roads  and  a  general  straightening  and  improvement  of  all  the  more 
important  roads  of  the  colony.  The  new  highway  to  the  peak  by 
way  of  Happy  Valley  was  well  advanced  during  the  year,  and  will 
be  open  in  a  few  months.  All  over  the  colony  this  iroad  rim  pro  veraent 
campaign  has  been  consistently  conducted  with  a  view  of  opening 
up  new  building  sites  for  the  extension  of  the  colony's  residentid 
districts. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  colonial  governn^ent  preliminary  sur- 
veys have  been  made  for  a  secon(i  tramway  .to  tite  p^^  district  by 
way  of  Wanchai  Gap. 

Water  Traffic  and  the  Freight  Sitmaticm. 

It  was  only  to  have  been  anticipated  that  Hongkong,  as  one  of  the 
great  shipping  ports  of  the  world,  would  feel  the  reaction  in  ship- 
ping after  the  war,  but  in  some  respects  the  change  was  greater  than 
was  looked  for,  and  to  some  extent  greater  than  was  wanted.  The 
year  in  shipping  in  this  part  of  the  world  opened  and  closed  in  a 
state  of  depression. 

The  chief  features  of  the  entire  shipping  situati6n  in  the  Far  East 
during  the  year  were  the  great  increase  in  American  ships  entering 
and  clearing  the  principal  ports,  and  the  comparative  slowness  in 
the  resumption  of  trade  with  Europe.  Both  were  strictly  in  line 
with  world  movements.  The  increase  in  American  sliipping  fol- 
lowed the  general  establishment  of  services  in  behalf  of  the  TJnited 
States  Shipping  Board  and  American  shipping  concerns  generally. 
The  slowness  in  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Europe  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  inability  of  Europe  to  resume  its  norriial  industrial 
and  commercial  functions.  Freight  rates  have  held  up  very  well  iii 
view  of  the  great  uncertainty  attending  shipping  in  general. 

The  j^ear  opened  with  the  entire  business  demoralized.  Ships 
were  still  retained  by  Governments  which  had  commandeered  them, 
trade  had  not  been  resumed,  charters  had  been  made  in  the  months 
immediately  previous  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  at  stupendous 
rates,  and  with  the  bottom  out  of  the  market  immediately  after  the 
armistice,  immense  losses  were  inevitable.  The  period  of  critical 
adjustment  lasted  well  into  the  smnmer,  at  which  time  trade  with 
Europe  in  sugar,  copra,  vegetable  and  other  oils,  and  various  other 
food  products  was  partially  resumed  and  shipping  to  Europe  became 
more  plentiful.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  rates  to  Europe  nomi- 
nally were  high.  The  standard  rate  to  Europe  during  the  closing 
months  of  1918  was  1,000  shillings  per  ton,  which  fell  to  400  sliillings 
per  ton  soon  after  the  armistice.    With  the  gradual  revival  of  trade 
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with  Europe  rates  became  nominally  lower  but  in  reality  high,  for 
they  represented  actual  business  and  most  of  this  business  repre- 
sented voyages  of  vessels  to  Europe  with  food  supplies  which  had  to 
return  from  Europe  comparatively  light  or  proceed  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  for  cargo.  During  the  summer  a  comparatively  strong 
demand  for  ships  raised  rates  materially  but  then  fell  off  again  in  the 
autumn.  Sates  on  standard  cargo  from  Hongkong  to  England  ran 
About  an  average  of  400  shillings  per  ton  for  the  first  quarter,  300 
shillings  for  the  second  quarter,  35Q  shillings  for  the  third  quarter, 
and  250  shillings  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 
Freight  Bates  to  the  United  States. 

Rates  to  the  United  States,  both  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  to  the 
east  coast  by  way  of  Suez  or  the  Panama  Canal,  kept  a  more  stable 
level  because  trade  in  both  directions  has  been  comparatively  brisk. 
The  shortage  of  rice  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  tended  to 
hold  down  freight  rates  for  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  comjoaratively  small  volume  of  exports  from  the  Far  East 
to  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  prevented  any  more  demand 
for  space  than  could  comfortably  be  filled.  About  the  middle  of 
the  year  and  again  late  in  the  fall  the  shortage  of  cargo  became  so 
acnite  that  there  came  a  slight  weakening  of  rates.  On  an  average, 
however,  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  ran  $25  ($15  for  rice)  per  ton  for 
standard  cargo  during  the  whole  of  the  last  half  year,  being  nomi- 
nally at  least  an  average  of  $30  ($18  for  rice)  /or  the  opening 
months  of  the  year.  Bates  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
ran  about  $33  a  ton  for  standard  cargo  for  the  whole  of  the  year. 
Kates  to  the  United  States  in  1918  until  mid-vear  averaged  $60 
per  short  ton,  or  40  cubic  feet,  ship's  option.  They  fell  to  $40  per 
ton  during  the  late  summer  and  came  down  to  about  $25  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Coast  rates  have  fallen  considerably,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
British  coasting  vessels  taken  off  for  the  war  came  back  into  service 
and  broke  up  what  was  coming  to  be  a  Japanese  monopoly;  but 
due  mostlv  to  the  fact  that  the  shortage  of  the  rice  crop  in  Indo- 
China  reauced  the  amoimt  of  tonnage  moving  from  Saigon  and 
Haiphong  to  Hongkong  by  nearly  500,000  tons  and  the  coast  trade 
in  othecTines  fell  off.  The  Saigon-Hongkong  rate  fell  from  $9.30 
to  $3.90  per  ton.  The  Japan-Hongkong  rate  on  coal  fell  from  $5  to 
$3.50  per  ton.  The  Hongay-Hongkong  rate  fell  from  $8.50  to  $3 
per  ton.  These  rates  are  considered  basic  rates  for  the  entire  coasting 
trade;  others  varied  accordingly. 
Resumption  of  Pre- War  Services. 

While  there  has  been  a  gradual  resumption  of  pre-war  services  on 
the  part  of  all  lines  of  shipping  to  and  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States  the  lines  to  Europe  on  the  whole  have  not  responded  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Both  the  British  and  the  French  mail  lines  have  in 
service  substantially  the  same  number  of  vessels  of  the  same  class 
they  had  previous  to  the  war  while  the  Japanese  mail  line  also  offers 
a  pre-war  service.  All  steamers  are  crowded  to  capacity  on  every 
voyage,  with  accommodations  engaged  months  ahead.  But  the 
freight  business  offering  is  not  such  as  to  encourage  the  bettering  of 
service  for  the  present  even  were  such  a  thing  possible.     Freight 
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services  to  and  from  Europe  also  have  been  reestablished  along  old 
lines  by  the  principal  British  companies,  and  two  new  Japanese  serv- 
ices from  Japan  to  Europe  have  been  established  during  the  year. 
A  Dutch  line  is  also  establishing  a  service  from  the  Far  East  to 
British  ports. 

There  was  practically  no  change  in  passenger  and  mail  services 
between  the  Orient  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year,  but  practically  all  of  thfe  lines  concerned  have  devoted  the 
past  year  to  preparing  for  chanj^es  which  will  eventuate  in  the  pres- 
ent year.  In  trans-Pacific  freight  service  the  chief  development  has 
been  American,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  entries  of 
American  vessels  in  the  Hongkong  consulate  general  in  1918  num- 
bered 96  while  in  1919  they  numbered  143.  Of  the  latter  66  W€fre 
entered  in  the  first  half  and  77  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The 
progressive  ratio  is  being  increased  in  the  new  yearJ      ' 

7iitnre  of  Shipping  in  the  Far  East. 

The  prospects  of  shipping  in  the  Far  East  in  the  immediate  future 
are  very  problematical.  It  is  not  unusual  to  secure  two  diametri- 
cally opposed  opinions  from  members  of  the  same  shipping  firm,  but 
most  of  the  views  incline  to  pessimism.  So  far  as  the  trade  with 
Europe  is  concerned  it  is  evident  that  the  great  trading  countries 
concerned  in  the  war  will  not  be  able  to  resume  normal  industrial 
and  commercial  activities  for  some  time  and  business  from  that 
source  on  a  nornml  basis  may  not  be  expec^ted  for  months,  even  years. 

On  the  Pacific  it  is  already  apparent  that  there  is  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  that  international  competition  in  shipping  which  will 
characterize  the  business  for  the  next  ten  years  or  more.  Practically 
every  line  concerned  in  the  trade,  including  American  lines  estab- 
lished during  the  closing  months  of  the  war,  is  preparing  to  place  in 
service  more,  new,  faster,  finer,  bigger  vessels  than  they  ever  had  be- 
fore»  There  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  very  good  year's  business 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East.  Practically  all  the  pas- 
senger steamers  on  the  Pacific  during  the  year  will  be  filled  to 
capacity. 

As  for  freight,  however,  the  prospect  is  not  so  satisfactory.  There 
will  be  a  fair  volume  of  commodities  moving  from  the^  Far  East  to 
the  United  States  and  countries  through  the  United  States,  and  -* 
there  will  doubtless  be  large — probably  much  larger — quantities  of 
merchandise  moving  from  the  united  States  to  the  Far  East.  But 
the  increase  in  services  has  been  so  large,  and  the  presence  of  so 
many  distinctively  freight  carriers  in  the  trade  has  become  so  pro- 
nounced, that  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  or  not  cargo  enough 
to  fill  them  at  fair  rates  can  be  secured.  The  prospect  at  present  is 
favorable,  but  a  successful  year  can  only  come  as  a  result  of  careful 
management  and  the  establishment  of  all  new  services  upon  a  per- 
manent competitive  basis.  The  days  of  war  freights  and  war  condi- 
tions on  the  Pacific  already  have  gone.  ^ 

Increased  Tonnage  Entered. 

From  the  statistical  standpoint  the  year's  record  in  shipping  in 
the  port  of  Hongkong  was  highly  favorable,  although  the  de- 
velopments were  chiefly  concerned  with  a  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions.   Vessels  which  had  been  requisitioned  by  various  Govem- 
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ments  at  war,  and  taken  from  their  ordinary  service  in  this  part 
of  the  world  were  brought  back  into  service.  At  the  same  time 
some  of  the  results  of  the  shortage  of  shipping  during  the  war 
were  apparent — chiefly  in  the  way  of  shorter  periods  in  port,  a  more 
rapid  turnover  of  business,  and  an  increased  number  of  voyages  per 
ship  on  the  principal  routes  due  to  quicker  handling. 

The  whole  result  was  a  year's  returns  which  have  approached  the 
record  year  in  the  history  of  the  port.  The  total  number  of  ships 
entering  and  clearing  the  port  last  year  was  649,108  with  a  total 
toimage  of  35,615,169  compared  with  579,541  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of.  29,518,189  in  1918.  These  figures  compare  with  490,228  vessels 
with  a  tonnage  of,  37,742,982  in  1913,  the  last  year  before  the  war 
and  the  reco^  year  in  the  shipping  of  Hongkong.  Great  Britain 
still  maintains  its  great  lead  in  the  returns  of  the  port,  and  Japan 
and  China  still  retain  second  and  third  places  in  the  list;  but  the 
United  States  has  shown  a  greater  proportional  increase  than  any 
other  country. 

The  general  tonnage  of  the  port  during  the  two  years  under 
review  included  the  following: 


Classes  of  vessels. 

1918 

1919 

Number, 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

'^&:\ 

2,444 
4;234 

5,807 
l,5i0 
6,002 
23;  439 

8,627,576 
6,117,893 

3*,  444, 445 
612,314 
180,738 

2,972,300 

3,865 
5,274 

5,502 

1,509 

5,035 

20,710 

6,842,000 

Foreign 

7,625,823 
3,253,781 

BiTer  steamers: 

British 

Foreign ; 

59I,<j79 

Bteamships  nnrfer  (?0  t^^s , , 

161,  (;89 

Jtmks ' 

2,597,133 

Tota  1  foreign  trade 

43,436 

16,955,332 

41,985 

21,072,129 

LOCAL  TRADE. 

steam  launches  plying  in  waters  of  the  colony 

Junks 

499,103 
37,003 

10,734,658 
1,828,199 

586,188 
20,995 

13,366,002 
1,176,438 

Total  local  trade 

536,105 

12,562,857 

607,183          14,543,040 

Grand  total 

a  579, 541 

a  29, 518, 189  1      (>  649. 168 

*  35,615, 169 

' 

a  Including  11,686  conservancy  and  dust  boats  of  638,881  tons. 
b  Including  11,486  conservancy  and  dust  boats  of  758,024  tons. 

Kationality  of  Vessels  Entering. 

Of  this  total  tonnage  32.4  per  cent  was  British  ocean-going  ships 
compared  with  21.4  per  cent  last  year;  36.2  per  cent  was  loreign 
ocean-going  ships  compared  with  36.1  per  cent  last  year;  15.4  per 
cent  was  British  river  steamers  compared  with  20.3  per  cent  last 
year;  2.9  per  cent  was  foreign  river  steamers  compared  with  3.6 
per  cent  last  year;  8  per  cent  was  launches  under  60  tons  com- 
pared with  1.1  per  cent  last  year;  and  12.3  per  cent  was  trading 
junks  compared  with  17.5  per  cent  last  year.  Compared  with  1918 
the  average  tonnage  of  ocean-going  vessels  increased  from  1,459.2 
tons  to  1,583.1  tons.  The  average  tonnage  of  river  steamers  de- 
creased. 

The  most  interesting  figures  are  in  the  returns  covering  the  en- 
tries of  overseas  vessels  of  foreign-style  construction.    These^ei^iBS 
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for  the  past  two  years  and  the  year  immediately  before  the  war  were 
as  follows : 


Flag. 

Entries- 

Total  tonnage. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

1913 

1918 

1919 

British 

2,101 
740 

51 
233 

13 
128 
155 

1,223 
.    Oil 

1,940 
1,149 

4,215,369 
1,907,307 
IC.8,003 
272,  UUJ 
34,433 
242,928 
284,628 

1,813,297 
1,744,888 

3,438,%) 

Japauoso ...     

2,  Ui,^l 

Aiistraliau 

Chinosc 

'     '620 

7 

133 

153 

851 

6 

113 

159 

6 

424,965 

18,915 

834,347 

154,474 

585,^i 

Danish 

17,730 

Dulch 

262.313 

French 

204^494 

Interallied 

3^:574 

Italian 

7 
189 
114 
34 

18,812 
182,633 
52,009 
86,021 

Norwegian 

i08 
80 
13 
2 
3 
89 

96 
85 
8 
7 

1 
151 

128,157 
43,063 
15,244 
>     1,801 
8,304 
188,580 

99,652 

Portuguese 

51  ASH 

Russian 

?;n 

Siamese 

Swedish 

12 
73 
607 

31,497 

270,987 

1,107,453 

2,217 
418,859 

United  States 

Germany 

Belgian .' 

1 

2,074 



Total 

4,447 

3,3^13 

4,575 

8,873,806 

4,878,109 

7,242,(^ 

.Compared  with  1917,  Japan  has  shown,  no  incre^a^e  and  in  ^a 
general  way  is  not  tightening  its  hold  upon  the  oriental  shipping 
situation  in  the  manner  it  has  in  other  recent  years.  Tlie  decrease  in 
the  entries  of  Dutch  tonnage  is  due  to  the  diverting  of  Dutch  vessels 
from  trade  between  Java  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States 
to  the  European  service. 
Tremendons  Increase  in  Trade. 

The  year's  import  and  export  trade  shows  an  increase  over  that  of 
1938  of  over  40  per  cent,  and  reaches  a  total  in  excess  of  a  billion 
dollars.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  port  comparative 
figures  from  official  sources  can  be  used,  but  they  are  still  imperfect 
in  that  the  returns  for  imports  do  not  include  imports  from  ports  in 
China  south  of  Swatow  and  some  returns  from  Foochow,  bwatow, 
and  Amoy,  all  of  which  will  reach  a  value  of  about  $120,000,000; 
bullion  and  other  treasure  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  amounting 
in  import  and  export  to  something  like  $75,000,()(H) ;  the  value  of 
the  imports  of  sugar,  or  imports  for  the  army  or  navy,  or  for  the 
colonial  government — all  such  omissions  totaling  at  least  $200,- 
000,000. 

There  has  also  been  considerable  trouble  in  the  matter  of  exchange. 
Tlie  Hongkong  figures  are  returned  in  pounds  sterling  to  which  tne 
Hongkong  dollar  valuations  are  reduced  at  average  rates  by  the 
quarter.  These  sterling  returns  have  been  reduced  to  American  gold 
at  the  rate  of  $4.75  to  the  pound  sterling  during  1918  and  $4.40  to  the 
pound  for  1919,  these  rates  representing  the  average  "cross  rate" 
between  New  York  and  London  on  a  Hongkong  basis.  On  this  basis 
and  with  these  limitations  the  imports  of  the  colony  are  returned 
as  valued  at  $398,807,515,  compared  with  a  value  of  $289,435,186  in 
1918,  the  figures  for  1919  being  estimated  at  $200,000,000,  and  those 
for  1918  being  something  like  $100,000,000  below  the  actual  value  of 
the  imports.  The  exports,  which  are  returned  as  substantially  com- 
plete except  as  to  treasure  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  were  valued 
in  1919  at  $457,348,908,  compared  with  a  value  of  $318,542,287' in 
1918,    The  total  imports  and  exports  are  valued  at  $856,216,425,  com- 
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pared  with  a  value  of  $607,959,475  in  1018,  or,  with  the  omissions 
above  noted  in  imports  and  treasure,  an  estimated  total  of  $1,056,- 
216,425,  compared  with  an  estimated  total  in  1918  of  $707,959,475. 

In  this  combined  trade  China  naturally  takes  the  first  place.  The 
United  States  is  easily  first  in  the  overseas  trade,  its  record,  exclusive 
of  treasure  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  reaching  a  total  of 
$99,598,211,  compared  with  $65,384,228  in  1918.  Indo-China,  with  its 
great  exports  of  rice,  and  Japan,  with  its  large  imports  of  rice,  fol- 
low closely,  and  much  further  down  in  the  list  comes  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States,  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
then  the  United  Kingdom,  Siberia,  and  Siam. 

The  Import  Trade. 

As  has  been  indicated  elsewhere,  the  high  exchange  value  of  silver, 
while  acting  as  a  blight  upon  all  export  trade  of  the  colony  and  oi 
China,  actually,  made  possible  a  large  share  of  the  import  trade 
which  otherwise  would  nave  been  impossible.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  staple  goods  for  the  use  of  the  mass  of  Chinese  popula- 
tion in  Hongkong  itself  and  in  its  trade  territory — cotton  piece 
ffoods,  flour,  Kerosene,  and  similar  goods  being  the  chief  examples. 
Naturally,  this  matter  of  exchange  affected  trade  relations  with 
China,  a  silVer-using  country,  less  than  any  other  country.  Imports 
from  Europe  were  less  than  had  been  anticipated — a  result  chiefly 
due  to  the  lailure  of  the  countries  at  war  to  return  to  normal  indus- 
trial and  commercial  life  and  the  necessity  of  such  countries  taking 
care  of  their  own  people  first.  An  effort  was  made  by  Great  Britain 
to  retain  its  hold  upon  Far  Eastern  markets  by  sending  a  portion  of 
its  output  in  staple  articles  to  the  Orient,  and  this  was  successful  in 
cotton  piece  goods  and  in  some  lines  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 
In  general,  however,  imports  from  Europe  were  of  goods  which 
could  not  be  had  from  the  United  States  or  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  imports  by  countries  were  as  follows : 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Canada 

India  and  Ceylon 

Burma 

Africa 

Straits    Settlements   and 
Federated  Malay  States. . 

British  North  Borneo 

Malta 

Maiu*itius 

Aden 

Egypt 

Mesopotamia 

China 

Tapan,  Chosen,  and  Taiwan 
Netherlands  Eaet  Indies. . . 
French  Indo-China 


Imports. 


1918 


121,086,300 
5,891,884 
39,933 
532,904 
17,129,735 
687,273 
107,189 

12,904,303 
1,428,787 


44,4«8,687 
46,641,716 
6,274,  rc.i 
72,')14,335 


1919 


$22,671,060 

10,284,177 

26,198 

1,847,780 

34,623,292 

1,705,836 

27,306 

14,604,502 

1,160,657 

414 

32,727 

70S 

33,282 

.^=,Vn,»s72 
42.494,219 
It, 042, 256 
/i9, 651, 992 


Countries. 


Siam 

Philippine  Islands. 

Vladivostok k. 

United  States 

Central  America.... 

South  America 

France 

Italy 

Spam , 

Portugal 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands.  >...... 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Europe  (other)..... 


$17,090,267 

2.586,295 

8,493 

39,653,408 


Imports. 


1918 


12,179 
143,973 
29,782 


193, 160 


1919 


$21,052,992 

2,725,373 

37,933,064 

78,139,648 

4,475 

36,582 

667,137 

76,820 

84,181 

15,783 

282,586 

67,280 

13,662 

96,756 

15,140 

165,576 


Total 289,435,186  398,807,515 


Two  features  stand  out  prominently  in  the  record  of  imports.  The 
first  is  the  great  lead  the  United  States  has  taken  in  supplying 
Hongkong  with  its  manufactured  goods,  and  the  second  is  the  fact 
that  the  operation  of  the  Chinese  boycott  against  Japanese  goods  cost 
Japan  a  heavy  loss  in  trade.    The  imports  Irom  the  UniteiStates,  ex- 
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elusive  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  were 
valued  at  $78,139,648  compared  with  a  value  of  $39,653,408  in  1918.^ 
The  imports  from  Japan  were  valued  at  $42,494,219  compared  with  a 
value  or  $46,641,716.  Imports  from  China  are  given  a  value  of  only 
$55,355,872  compared  with  a  value  of  $44,468,687  in  1918 ;  but,  as  above 
noted,  do  not  include  the  principal  portion  of  the  port's  imports  from 
China,  and  aggregate  something  like  $110,000,000  more.  The  large 
imports  from  Indo-China,  valued  at  $59,651,992  compared  with  a  value 
of  $72,624,335,  represent  the  imports  of  rice  from  that  country  and 
illustrate  the  collapse  in  the  rice  trade  during  the  shortage  of  last 
summer.  The  imports  from  Vladivostok  represent  90,000,000  rubles 
of  gold  belonging  to  the  Siberian  Government  made  as  a  basis  of 
credit  for  it  in  London.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  reached  a  value  of  only  $22,571,050  compared  with  a  value 
of  $21,086,390  in  1918.  The  United  States  not  only  retained  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  trade  but  increased  its  hold  upon  some  very 
important  lines.  Although  there  has  been  some  indication  of  an  in- 
crease in  its  sales  of  cotton  piece  goods,  improvement  id  that  line 
has  been  very  slow.  Its  chief  hold  has  been  in  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts and  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  trade  supplies  which  the  Far 
East  imports  from  year  to  year. 
Principal  Articles  of  Import. 

The  imports  (not  including  those  from  South  China)  by  principal 
commodities  were  as  follows : 


Articio*. 


1018 


Quantity.       Value, 


1919 


Quantity.       Value. 


Building  materials: 

Cement ; short  toos . 

(Hass.  sheet  and  pane square  feet . 

Tirat)er— 

JIardwoods , cubic  feet . . 

'  Softwoods.. do... 

Chem  icals  an4  drugs 

Otogsong ' 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials: 

Artificial  indigo 

Aniline  dyes 

Foodstuffs  and  provisions: 

B«Bas short  tons 

Fish,  and  fishery  products 

Flour— 

Rlec  flour short  tons 

Rice  meal,  rice  braiu....* do 

Wheat  flour ,... do... 

Grains— 

Rice,  brolfon dOw 

Rice,  caigo do. 

Rice,  white ." do.. 

Meats do.. 

Sugar— 

Candy do. . 

Raw do. . 

Reflned do. . 

Vegetables,  preserved do . . 

Miscellaneous  foodstufls  and  provisions— 

Contectionery 

Milk,  condensed 

Mushrooms 

Tea 

Vermicelli 

Fuels: 

Coal short  tons.. 

Liquid  fuel do. 

Iron  and  steel  nails do. 

liquors,  intoxicating 


7,060 
1,175,654 

1,865,071 
1,277,211 


$146,936 
189,577 

2,161,863 

185,863 

2,2o4,149 

1,855,018 


46,280 


83,249 
60,671 
21,987 

289,623 

96,016 

752,676 

634 

10,904 
462,685 


678,862 
38,696 
11,466 


32,352 

2,M2,592 
9,343,559 

1,984,037 
1,540,069 
2,073,736 

12,415,712 

4,488,593 

44,020,706 

312,993 

1,219 

194,522 
3,793,597 
1.381,381 

903.754 
2,321,582 

11,887,891 

946,046 

1,918,596 


a  Not  available. 


13,266 
8,094,249 

1,608,514 
746,«96 


45,867 


27« 
104,896 
52,343 

219,588 

29,597 

375,564 

736 

6,803 

872,366 

12,771 


920.107 
82,883 
5,248 


$274,410 
409,306 

1,450,843 

388.621 

2,572,755 

3,145,586 

75,191 
320,066 

3,240,266 
7,963,536 

12,388 
2,465.118 
4,883,230 

14,609,311 

1,897,243 

38,937,439 

358,349 

k 

686,408 

390.976 
2,150,372 
1,165,296 

894,454 
2,304,376 

13, 727,  MO 

1,715,327 

800,797 

2,639,99S 
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Articles. 


Machinery  and  engines: 

Electrical  machinery 

Intemal-combustion  engines 

M«tals: 

Brass short  tons.. 

Copper do... 

Iron  and  steel- 
Bars do.... 

Plates do... 

Wire do... 

Tinplatess do — 

Lead do.... 

Tin  slabs  and  iji;ot3 do... 

'  Zinc do.. 

Minerals  and  ores... do.. 

Nuts  and  seeds: 

Peanuts * do.. 

Pepper , do.. 

Oils  and  fats: 

Animal  oils  and  fots do.. 

Mineral  oils- 
Kerosene gallons.. 

Lubricating  oil do — 

,  Gasc^ine ^ 

Vegetable  oils- 
Aniseed short  tons.. 

Cassia do. 

Peanut do. 

Wood do. 

Paints,  varnishes,  etc 

Piece  goods: 
Shirtings—" 

Gray , 

White : 

Li^t  cotton  fancies yards.. 

Heavy  cotton  Doncies 

Prints 

Woolens 

Mixtures 

Jute yards.. 

Silk 

Railway  materials 

Tobaooo: 

agarettes 

Rawkal , , 

Treasure , 

Motorcars 

Boots  and  shoes,  leather,  cloth,  and  other 

Sundries: 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Bags,  gunny  and  other  pieces 

Brutles short  toas.. 

Cosmetics  and  perfumery 

Cotton ,  raw shor  1 1  ons . . 

Hemp do 

Hides,  cow do 

Leather,  sole do 

Other  leather,  including  imitation 

Matches 

Paper  and  paper  ware 

Soap 

Sandalwood short  tons.. 

Musical  instruments 

Yams,  cotton short  tons.. 


191S 


Quantity. 


1,268 
815 

34,669 
30,378 
23,509 
10,6CS 
4,099 
9,993 
357 


70,475 
2,821 

617 

17,117,370 
1,854,117 


35 


6,834 
26 


13,252,995 


4,697 


Value. 


fS33,245 
1,029,682 

784,719 
390,514 

4,956,801 
6,151,521 
1,073,149 
2,147,793 
927,034 
13,221,316 
132,211 
4,244,211 

4,583,446 
917,287 

207,883 

7,630,647 

1,276,653 

73,440 

76,019 


1,465,936 

7,120 

951,663 


1,462,492 
2,067,224 
2,216,728 
10,837,619 

748,372 
1,602,531 

116,940 

836 

5,3n,960 

260,382 


7,799,477 
255 


3,653 
4,963 
2,331 
5,645 


14,340 
*29,'872 


341,544 
487,089 

25,712 
1,510,953 

711,807 

265,558 
1,211,526 
2,4^4,398 

830,276 
3,873,696 

374,614 
3,328,146 
2,756,126 

778,601 
3,246,552 

100,410 
25,673,479 


1919 


Quantity. 


1,338 


19,484 
16,289 

2,714 
12,626 

7,479 
14,252 


28,272 
3,931 

1,628 

34,558,543 
1,482,783 


6 

2 

4,591 

19 


4,086,948 


26,747 


Value. 


22,714^8« 
51 


2,095 
2,711 
1,622 
5,688 


7,326 
'37,"i97 


$48«,184 
408,316 

673,451 
402,213 

2,638,174 

1,974,914 

314,587 

2,472,127 

938,225 

14,323,540 

72,697 

241,283 

3,488,755 
1,549,935 

590,200 

18,602,916 

1,125,665 

620,353 

9,218 

761 

1,168,103 

7,128 
1,384,281 


1,824,513 
3  094,812 

019,890 
5,664,490 

542,581 

1,239,586 

28,591 

5,364 

4,797,298 

125,211 

1,468,544 

2,884,190 

a  99, 408, 406 

493,574 

441,325 

21,380 

2,509,938 

01,370 

383,502 

682,173 

6&f,980 

783,187 

4,000,506 

411,510 

3,588,754 

8,922,653 

1,424,073 

1,275,947 

140,285 

40,669,671 


«  Second  half  year  only. 

Falling  GIF  of  the  Piece  Goods  Trade. 

Only  high  exchange  saved  the  piece  goods  trade  in  all  lines  from 
complete  collapse.  The  total  imports  of  piece  goods  of  all  classes 
were  valued  at  $20,587,135  compared  with  a  total  of  $34,996,426  in 
1918.  The  chief  loss  was  in  heavy  fancy  cottons,  including  plain 
and  black  italians,  dyed,  figured  and  plain  poplins,  umbrella  cloth, 
plain  and  black  Venetians,  and  miscellaneous  dyed  and  figured  cotton 
goods. 
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The  United  States  furnished  the  colony  with  goods  to  the  value 
of  $532,000  of  which  $300,000  was  of  canvas  and  duck,  ^74,000  was 
of  miscellaneous  fancy  goods,  and  about  $44,000  of  cotton  prints. 
Japan's  trade  fell  off  considerably  and  reached  a  value  of  only  about 
$1,150,000.    The  rest  of  the  trade  was  almost  wholly  British. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  whole  year  was  very  un- 
certain; stocks  at  all  times  were  low  and  dealers  were  anxious  for 
supplies,  but  there  was  during  most  is^f  the  season  a  persistent  feeling 
that  lower  prices  could  be  looked  for.  Only  after  Shanghai  and 
other  Chinese  markets  accepted  the  reality  and  met  home  prices, 
did  Hongkong  dealers  appreciate  the  position  and  buy.  The  result 
was  that  the  comparativelv  low  prices  of  the  spring  were  lost  and 
they  bought  at  higher  levels  but  were  able  to  sell  at  a  good  profit  in 
spite  of  their  backwardness.  Buying  was  feverish  for  a  time  when 
it  was  realized  that  better  prices  could  not  be  had  and  the  trade 
overdone,  high  prices  preventing  the  free  offtake  which  had  been 
hoped  for.  The  year  closed  with  a  brisk  business  which  overstocked 
the  market  for  a  time  in  the  new  year.  The  new  year's  business 
seems  to  consist  mostlv  of  dealings  for  spot  cargo.  With  high  and 
uncertain  prices  as  well  as  high  and  uncertain  exchange,  traoing  on 
any  other  basis  is  too  dangerous  for  most  importers. 

There  has  been  little  trade  in  woolens  of  any  class  during  the 
year.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  some  demand  developed  but 
orders  were  placed  so  late  that  the  market  may  be  without  adequate 
supplies  of  suitings  and  similar  goods  next  winter.  The  market 
feel  off  particularly  in  blankets,  flannels,  brilliantines,  and  union 
cloth  (cotton  and  wool  mixtures)  and  increased  in  imports  of  some 
varieties  of  suiting  and  of  camlets  and  bunting. 

Cotton  Yam  Proves  Profitable. 

The  year  in  the  cotton  yarn  trade  was  a  profitable  one,  so  profitable 
indeed  that  as  the  result  of  the  constant  appreciation  in  prices,  the 
exports  of  yarn  from  the  port  during  the  year  as  well  as  in  1918 
Avere  valued  more  than  the  imports  though  no  yam  is  manufactured 
in  the  colony,  stoclcs  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  small,  and 
varn  to  the  value  of  something  like  $2,000,000  is  consumed  in  the 
knitting  factories  of  the  colony.  Impoils  of  yarn  for  the  year 
were  valued  at  $40,6G9,CG1  compared  with  imports  to  the  value  of 
$25,673,577  in  1918,  while  the  exports  in  1919  were  valued  at 
$40,677,547  compared  with  a  value  of  $26,014,624  in  1918.  Of  the 
imports  in  1919  India  furnished  yarn  to  the  value  of  $29,968,400, 
Japan  to  the  value  of  $8,88.*^,600,  the  United  States  to  the  value  of 
a  little  less  than  a  million  doUars  and  the  rest,  came  from  China  and 
Great  Britain.  Of  the  exports,  China  (mostly  South  China)  took 
yarn  to  the  value  of  $'U,039.600  and  Indo-China  to  the  value  of 
$8,;^86,400.  The  Philippines  were  a  fair  customer  and  considerable 
quantities  of  Japanese  yarn  were  returned  to  Japan  where  at  one  time 
the  yarn  was  selling  for  more  than  the  stocks  of  Japanese  yarn  in 
Hongkong  were  valued  at.  Supplies  of  yarn  of  any  sort  were  dif- 
ficult to  secure  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  year,  the  manufactur- 
ing situation  in  both  Japan  and  India  being  very  precarious,  while 
constantly  mounting  prices  caused  great  and  prolonged  disturbance 
in   both  markets.     American  yarns  imported  into  Ilongkong  are 
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solely  for  knitting  factories.     They  dominated  the  market  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year,  but  were  not  imported  at  all  the  first  half  df 
the  season. 
Ketal  Situation. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  fell  off  compared  with  the  record  of  1918, 
but  the  change  was  really  not  so  great  as  had  been  anticipated.  The 
year  opened  with  immense  stocks  of  iron  and  steel  on  hand  as  a 
result  of  the  heavy  buying  previous  to  the  armistice  and  the  imwill- 
ingness  of  Chinese  consumers  to  take  the  materials  they  had  ordered 
at  current  prices.  This  vast  stock  of  metal  hung  over  the  market 
during  the  whole  year,  but  a  continuance  of  high  prices  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  time  gave  the  market  some  steadiness,  and  the 
stocks  were  gradually  worked  off,  though  many  dealers  suffered  large 
losses.  The  situation  was  so  cleared  by  the  end  of  the  year  that 
orders  for  the  future  were  given  rather  freely.  Imports  of  iron  and 
steel  plates  fell  off  because  of  the  over  supply  of  plates  in  Hongkong 
made  in  anticipation  of  a  shortage  for  shipbuilding  had  the  war  con- 
tinued. The  slump  in  nails  also  was  due  to  an  oversupply.  The 
United  States  furnished  90  per  cent  of  the  bars,  66  per  cent  of  the 
plates,  G6  per  cent  ef  the  wire,  52  per  cent  of  the  wire  rope,  81  per 
cent  of  the  tin  plate,  and  92  per  cent  of  the  nails.  Great  Britain  rur- 
tiished  most  of  the  remainder. 

Trade  in  other  metals  reflected  general  conditions,  but  the  falling 
off  was  not  so  marked.  The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  brass  from 
a  value  of  $T84,723  in  1918  to  a  value  of  $673,451  in  1919  was  due 
mostly  to  an  oversupply,  but  continued  high  prices  are  affecting  the 
use  of  brass  in  the  colony  and  its  trade  field.  Imports  of  copper  in- 
creased slightly.  Japan  furnished  substantially  half  of  the  imports 
of  both  metals.  Great  Britain  having  a  good  share  of  the  trade  in 
brass. 

Imports  of  lead  showed  practically  no  change,  Australia  furnish- 
ing 58  per  cent,  great  Britain  28  per  cent,  and  Japan  12  per  cent  of 
the  supplies.  Imports  of  zinc  came  mostly  from  the  United  States 
and  Indo-China,  but  there  was  an  oversupply  of  the  metal. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  imports  or  quicksilver,  the  value  for 
the  year  reaching  $1,379,476  compared  with  a  value  of  $699,452  in 
1918.  Great  Britain  sent  Spanish  quicksilver  to  supply  two-thirds 
of  the  whole,  the  United  States  furnishing  one-fifth  of  the  supply 
and  China  the  rest.  Of  the  other  metals  Japan  furnished  most  of 
the  antifriction  metal  and  the  yellow  metal  sheeting. 
TTnited  States  Furnishes  Good  Share  of  Machinery. 

The  trade  in  machinery  was  especially  disappointing,  only  a  few 
items  on  the  list  showing  increases.  The  total  imports  of  machinery 
were  valued  at  $2,555,078  compared  Avith  a  value  of  ^^^,167,239  the 
previous  year.  The  import  of  internal  combustion  engines,  which 
has  been  the  heaviest  item  on  the  list  for  some  time,  decreased  from 
tt  value  of  $1,029,582  in  1918  to  a  value  of  $408,316  in  1919.  The 
United  States  furnished  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  trade  and  Great 
Britain  most  of  the  remainder.  Imports  of  steam  engines  increased 
from  the  value  of  $53,604  in  1018  to  a  value  of  $120,661  in  1919. 
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Eigiity  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States  and  the  rest  from 
Qreat  Britain.  The  import  of  boilers  fell  from  $226,433  in  1918 
to  $G8,8C9  in  191^,  the  United  States  furnishing  53  per  cesnt,  Great 
Britain  42  per  cent,  and  France  the  rest.  The  import  of  electrical 
machinery  fell  from  $833,245  in  1918  to  $488,184  in  1919.  In  this 
trade  the  United  States  also  had  the  lion's  share  of  85  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  with  Great  Britain  13  per  cent,  and  the  rest  scattered.  Indus- 
trial machinery  increased  from  a  value  of  $121,429  in  1918  to  $338,- 
342  in  1919.  The  United  States  had  49  per  cent,  Great  Britain  33 
per  cent,  and  Japan  12  per  cent  of  the  trade.  English  pumping  ma- 
chinery manufacturers  were  able  to  increase  their  trade  considerably, 
the  total  imports  increasing  from  $67,080  to  a  value  of  $171,560,  of 
which  82  per  cent  of  the  whole  came  from  England  and  the  rest  from 
the  United  States. 

Great  Britain  furnished  76  per  cent,  the  Straits  Settlements  15 
per  cent,  and  the  United  States  9  per  cent  of  the  ship's  machinery 
imported,  which  reached  a  value  or  $255,178  in  1919  compared  with 
$405,170  the  year  before.  Textile  machinery  increased  from  $21,233 
in  1918  to  $49,834  in  1919,  most  of  the  imports  coming  from  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain  furnished  66  per  cent  of  the  machine 
tools,  the  United  States  the  remainder.  The  trade  was  valuexl  at 
$278,014  in  1919  compared  with  a  value  of  $76,328  the  j^ar  before. 
The  new  year  in  machinery  lines  opened  up  with  some  signs  of  im- 
provement, but  any  ^eat  advance  can  not  be  expected  so  long  as 
financial  and  industrial  conditions  in  South  China  remain  so  un- 
settled. 

Development  of  the  Automobile  Trade. 

A  very  considerable  trade  in  automobiles  is  being  developed  by 
Hongkong  importers  with  Canton,  Indo-China,  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  The  removal  of  the  ancient  city  wall  at  Canton  is  leading  to 
a  demand  for  cars  in  that  city.  Hongkong's  automobile  imports  in 
1919  were  valued  at  $493,574,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished 
cars  to  the  value  of  $429,480  by  direct  shipment  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  remainder  by  way  of  the  Philippines  and  North  China. 
Of  the  importations  cars  to  the  value  of  $171,996  were  exported, 
Canton  taking  them  to  the  value  of  $64,064,  Indo-China  to  the  value 
of  $45,972  and  North  China,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements and  other  portions  of  the  Orient  taking  the  remainder.  The 
new  year  indicates  development  in  this  trade  along  more  permanent 
lines. 

Changes  in  the  Flour  Trade.  « 

For  another  year,  since  the  war  destroyed  the  immense  trade  in 
American  flour  in  this  field,  the  United  States  had  but  a  small  part 
in  furnishing  flour  for  Hongkong  in  1919.  The  total  imports  for  the 
year  were  far  below  normal,  though  they  show  up  better  than  those 
for  1918.  Official  figures  show  total  imports  of  52,343  short  tons,  the 
equivalent  of  2,135,554  bags  and  valued  at  $4,883,230  as  compared 
with  imports  of  21,987  short  tons,  the  equivalent  of  897,070  bags, 
valued  at  $2^073^736  in  1918.  These  totals  are  small  indeed  as  com- 
pared with  imports  of  as  high  as  5,176,623  bags  from  the  United 
States  alone  in  1913  but  the  value  of  the  imports  the  past  year  is  not 
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much  below  that  of  1913  with  its  immense  volmne.  Of  the  imports 
the  past  year  the  United  States  furnished  only  768  tons  or  the 
equivalent  of  31^40  bags.  The  imports  showing  coimtries  of  origin, 
were  as  follows : 


Coontrks. 

Wheat  Dour  ImportaL 

1918 

1919 

China „ 

Tom. 
11,477 
1,421 

Tom. 
25,221 

7 

Japan.... 

United  States 

768 

Anstralia 

9,070 
13 

26.328 

Other - - 

'  19 

Total 

21,987 

52,343 

The  decrease  in  imports  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  North  China  has  sent  a  large  share  of  the  supplies  direct  into 
South  China  ports  and  the  East  Indies  instead  of  through  Hong- 
kong as  in  former  years.  High  values  and  consequent  decreased 
consumption  account  mostly  for  the  change  in  the  trade. 

Exports  of  Flour  Increase. 

Tlie  exports  of  flour  supplies  account  for  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  the  exports  for  1919  amounting  to  41,486  short  tons  or 
1,692,629  bags,  valued  at  $4,014,947,  compared  with  exports  of  16,600 
short  tons  or  677,280  bags,  valued  at  $1,688,183,  in  1918.  The  dis- 
tribution has  been  as  follows : 


Destination. 

Wheat  flour. 

1918 

1919 

China 

Tofu. 

5.218 

7,W2 

136 

1.570 

351 

Tons. 
16,136 

Indo-Chlna 

11  040 

PhiliDPines...  .«.. 

3;  500 
4,234 
5  310 

fiiam .... 

Straits  Settlements 

United  Kingdom 

'704 

Other - 

1,477 

550 

Total 

10,  GOO 

41,480 

Eeview  of  Imports  of  Food  Froducts. 

The  imports  of  food  products  of  all  kinds  fell  off  during  the  year 
compared  with  the  imports  of  1918,  the  lessened  imports  of  rice, 
sugar,  jBsh,  and  condensed  milk  accounting  for  most  of  the  decrease. 
The  total  imports  of  products  classed  as  "  food  products "  were 
valued  at  $87,097,907,  compared  with  a  value  of  $94,206,527  in  1918. 
The  figures  given  do  not  include  sugar,  complete  returns  for  which 
are  not  given.  The  decrease  represents  a  falling  off  in  the  reexport 
trade  in  such  goods  since  local  consumption  seems  to  have  been 
greater  than  in  1918,  and  prices  for  all  foods  locally  have  advanced 
rapidly,  so  that  no  decrease  in  comparative  value  marks  the  de- 
creased totals.  The  principal  items  included  in  the  above  classifica- 
tion and  indicated  in  the  list  of  imports  are  discussed  separately. 
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The  imports  of  beans,  valued  at  $3,240,266  compared  with  a  value 
of  $2,942,592  the  year  before,  come  entirely  from  North  China.    Im- 

{►orts  of  fish  and  fishery  products  are  among  the  heaviest  items  in 
longkong  tfade.  The  miports,  which  were  valued  in  1919  at 
$7,988,586  compared  with  a  value  of  $9,343,559  the  previous  year, 
are  less  than  the  exports,  which  were  valued  at  $9,114,085  in  1919 
>  and  $8,887,585  in  1918.  Japan  furnishes  30  per  cent  of  the  imports^ 
Indo-China  20  per  cent,  and  the  rest  comes  irom  all  over  the  world 
and  include,  in  addition  to  ordinary  fish,  shark's  fin,  cuttle  fish, 
awabi,  agar-agar,  conpoy,  and  beche  de  mer. 

Imports  of  vegetables  returned  do  not  include  the  mass  of  fresh 
vegetables  which  are  imported  from  South  China,  but  consist  almost 
altogether  of  pickled  cabbage  and  other  products  which  come  from 
North  China,  with  the  exception  of  about  13  per  cent  which  come 
from  Japan.  High-grade  tinned  vegetables  were  imported  to  the 
value  of  $54,181,  principally  from  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous  food  imports  include  butter  to  the  value  of  $382,615 
in  1919  and  $410,524  in  1918,  96  per  cent  of  which  comes  from  Aus- 
tralia; condensed  milk  to  the  value  of  $2,150,372  in  1919  and 
$8,798,597  in  1918,  of  which  in  1919  the  United  States  furnished  54 
per  cent,  Australia  22  per  cent,  Japan  12  per  cent,  and  widely 
scattered  countries  the  remainder;  bird's  nests  to  the  value  ot 
$594,788,  60  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  South  Seas  through 
Singapore,  and  most  of  the  rest  from  Siam ;  and  mushrooms  to  the 
value  of  $1,165,296,  of  which  Japan  furnished  64  per  cent  and 
China  the  remainder.  The  imports  of  mushrooms  in  1918  were 
valued  at  $1,881,881.  There  is  a  large  trade  in  mushrooms  from 
Macao  which  is  not  included  in  the  Hongkong  returns  at  the  present 
time.  Vermicelli  was  imported  from  North  China,  while  large 
quantities  of  paste  products  are  manufactured  locally  in  Hongkong. 

Japanese  Paper  Imports  Decrease. 

The  anti-Japanese  boycott  was  particularly  felt  in  the  import 
trade  in  paper,  that  trade — especially  the  variety  known  generally 
as  "  foreign  paper  "  and  embracing  the  light-weight  pulp  paper  used 
largely  by  the  Chinese  in  dyeing  for  Chinese  stationery — ^being  one 
of  Japan's  strong  lines.  Of  the  imports  of  this  "  foreign  paper"  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1919,  Japan  furnished  75  per  cent.  Great  Britain 
20  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  5  per  cent.  In  the  second  quarter 
Japan  furnished  60  per  cent,  the  United  States  16  per  cent,  and  the 
rest  of  the  supply  came  from  Sweden  and  Norway.     In  the  tliird  M 

Quarter  Japan  furnished  33  per  cent,  the  United  States  12  per  cent,  " 

Torway  15  per  cent,  and  the  rest,  mostly  American,  was  from  North 
China.  In  the  fourth  quarter  Japan  furnished  45  per  cent,  the 
United  States  37  per  cent,  and  North  Europe,  North  China,  and  the 
Philippines  the  remainder.  Of  the  class  known  as  "  printing  paper  " 
Japan  furnished  88  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter,  84  per  cent  in  the 
second,  55  per  cent  in  the  third,  and  42  per  cent  in  the  fourth  quarter;  ^| 
while  the  United  States  furnished  7  per  cent  in  the  first,  18  per  cent  ^^ 
in  the  second,  88  per  cent  in  the  third,  and  14  per  cent  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  North  Europe  was  drawn  upon  for  the  rest.  The  total 
imports  for  the  year,  which  were  valued  at  $3,922,653  as  compared 
with  $2,756,126  in  1918,  included  "  foreign  style  "  paper  to  the  value 
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of  $812,781;  Chinese  paper  to  the  value  of  $221,681  (not  including 
imports  from  South  China  which  are  among  the  heaviest  items) ; 
old  newspapers  to  the  value  of  $315,031 ;  printing  paper  to  the  value 
of  $1,160,540;  and  paper  ware  to  the  value  of  $1,412,620. 

Improved  Leather  Market. 

The  bulk  of  the  leather  trade  is  in  sole  leather,  the  imports  of 
which  in  1919  were  valued  at  $4,006,506,  compared  with  a  value  of 
$3,873,696  in  1918.  The  Straits  Settlements  furnished  65  per  cent 
of  the  imports  in  the  shape  of  a  cheap  soft  sole  leather  popular 
among  the  Chinese  for  its  cheapness.  Indo-China  furnished  20  per 
cent  of  the  product  in  a  similar  grade,  Siam  sent  9  per  cent  of  a  simi- 
lar product,  and  Australia  furnished  4  per  cent  and  the  United 
States  2  per  cent,  both  of  which  represented  the  only  high-grade  sole 
leather  imported. 

There  was  a  material  increase  in  the  imports  of  upper  leathers, 
which  amounted  to  a  value  of  $327,404,  as  compared  with  a  value  oi 
S241,855  the  previous  year.  Forty-eight  per  cent  came  from  the 
United  States,  20  per  cent  from  Indo-China,  and  the  rest  from  China, 
Australia,  and  Japan,  but  this  trade  is  depending  more  and  more 
upon  the  United  States  for  its  high  grade  goods. 

The  United  States  furnished  43  per  cent  of  the  leather  belting, 
which  reached  a  value  of  $30,039  in  1919,  compared  with  a  value  of 
$22,097  in  1918.  The  rest  came  from  Australia  and  Great  Britain. 
There  were  imports  of  imitation  leather  from  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  which  reached  a  value  of  $7,669  in  1919,  compared  with  a 
value  of  $19,589  in  the  previous  year.  Miscellaneous  leather  manu- 
factures, mostly  hand  bags  and  suit  cases  and  similar  goods,  were 
valued  at  $76,437  in  1919,  compared  with  a  value  of  $113,169  in  1918. 
Japan  furnished  44  per  cent  of  them,  the  United  States  22  per  cent. 
Great  Britain  17  per  cent,  and  neighboring  countries  the  balance. 
The  imports  of  all  the  above  classes  of  leather  were  valued  in  1919  at 
$4,442,055,  compared  with  a  value  of  $4,270,406  in  1918. 

Increase  in  the  Kerosene  Trade. 

Imports  of  kerosene  into  the  colony  for  local  use  and  for  reexport 
to  South  China  showed  a  large  increase  over  the  previous  year,  an 
increase  beneficial  to  American  producers.  The  trade  has  reached 
something  like  a  normal  basis,  and  the  high  value  of  silver,  reduced 
freight  rates,  and  the  lower  cost  of  tin  plate  have  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  a  total  of  70  cents  per  tin,  or  about  13  per  cent  in  the  local 
price  of  the  product  during  the  year.    These  conditions  have  led  to  a 

freater  consumption  and  have  added  much  more  life  to  the  trade, 
he  total  imports  for  1919  were  34,558,543  units  of  10  imperial  gal- 
lons, valued  at  $18,692,916,  compared  with  imports  of  17,117,370  units 
valued  at  $7,630,647,  in  1918.  The  exports  amounted  to  29,915,647 
units,  valued  at  $16,199,423,  compared  with  exports  of  19,385,593, 
valued  at  $9,337,341,  in  1918.  There  was  also  imported  1,056,229  im- 
perial gallons  of  gasoline  and  benzine,  valued  at  $620,356.  Of  the 
imports  of  kerosene  in  1919  the  United  States  furnished  71  per  cent, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  26  per  cent,  and  other  countries  the  remainder. 
Of  the  imports  of  1918  the  United  States  furnished  6G  per  cent  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  32  per  cent.    The  trade  during  the  year  was 
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greatly  hampered  by  currency  troubles  in  South  China.  There  was 
less  trouble  irom  piracy  than  usual,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  resump- 
tion of  the  British  gunboat  patrol  on  the  West  River  and  in  the 
Pearl  River  delta.  ^ ^^^        

Activity  in  Parai&n  Wax  Import  Trade. 

An  important  subsidiary  of  the  kerosene  trade  in  Hongkong  and 
China  is  that  in  paraffin  wax.  There  have  been  great  fluctuations  in 
this  trade,  particularly  from  the  United  States.  The  total  imports 
in  1919  amounted  to  7,741,466  pounds,  valued  at  $792,211,  compared 
with  imports  of  8,742,533  pounds,  valued  at  $1,102,057,  in  1918.  The 
exports  in  1919  amounted  to  6,732,000  pounds,  valued  at  $827,429, 
compared  with  5,222,800  pounds,  valued  at  $667,959,  exported  in  1918. 
Of  the  imports  in  1919  the  United  States  furnished  only  7  per  cent, 
compared  with  88  per  cent  furnished  by  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
while  in  1918  the  United  States  furnished  59  per  cent,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  26  per  cent,  India  about  10  per  cent,  with  scattering  supplies 
from  other  countries.  China  continues  the  best  customer  of  Hong- 
kong in  this  trade,  taking  49  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  the 
colony  in  1919,  while  the  Philippines  took  16  per  cent  and  South 
American  countries  22  per  cent.  The  rest  of  the  exports  were  widely 
scattered.  The  import  and  export  trade  in  candles  practically  bal- 
ance each  other.  The  imports  in  1919  were  valued  at  $240,469  and 
the  exports  ran  about  10  per  cent  less. 

Expansion  of  the  Lnmber  Trade. 

In  spite  of  continued  high  freight  rates  the  lumber  and  timber 
trade  during  the  year  advanced  toward  a  return  to  normal  volume 
and  conditions.  Imports  of  so-called  American  pine  practically 
doubled  in  volume  and  value.  There  was  a  decrease  in  imports  of 
teakwood  in  keeping  with  a  tendency  noted  for  several  years  before 
the  war.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  supplies  and 
other  woods  are  being  used  in  South  China  to  take  the  place  of  teak. 
Imports  of  hard  woods  increased  greatly  in  volume  though  there  was 
a  decrease  in  their  value,  the  difference  in  Asiatic  freights  causing 
the  change.  So-called  "  China "  pine  is  again  coming  into  local 
use  and  shows  a  large  increase  because  of  reduced  freights,  an  im- 

S'oved  freight  service  and  the  increased  demand  for  building  in 
ongkong.    About  80  per  cent  of  the  "American  pine  "  has  come 
from  Canadian  mills. 

From  40  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  of  the  imports  are  reexported, 
nearly  all  to  South  China,  the  reexports  consisting  mostly  or  hard- 
woods and  China  pine.    The  American  pine  is  used  locally  in  the 
shipyards,  a  small  amount  only  being  used  in  local  house  building. 
Import  Trade  in  Shoes,  Clothing,  and  Haberdashery. 

Decreased  trade  in  wearing  apparel,  including  boots  and  shoes, 
hats  and  caps,  and  similar  goods  was  due  partly  to  the  increased 
manufacture  of  such  goods  locally,  to  the  mounting  prices  of  many 
goods  which  have  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Chinese  buyer,  and 
to  the  operation  of  the  anti-Japanese  boycott  which  affected  the 
sale  of  many  cheaper  grade  goods  of  these  classes  imported  from 
tliat  country.  The  total  imports  of  these  classes  in  1919  reached  a 
value  of  $2,415,486  compared  with  a  value  of  $2,762,567  in  1918. 
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Imports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  increased  from  $150,095  in  1918 
to  a  value  of  $173,545  in  1919,  83  per  cent  of  such  goods  coming  from 
the  United  States  and  most  of  the  balance  from  Great  Britain.  The 
imports  of  mixed  varieties  of  shoes  amounted  to  $96,879  in  1919 
compared  with  $95,689  the  year  before.  The  United  States  fur- 
nished 33  per  cent,  the  Philippines  14  per  cent,  Japan  10  per  cent, 
Great  Britain  9  per  cent,  and  the  rest  came  from  widely  scattered 
sources. 

The  imports  of  foreign  hats  and  caps  decreased  from  a  value  &f 
$466,227  in  1918  to  a  value  of  $339,218  in  1919,  55  per  cent  coming 
from  Japan,  31  per  cent  from  Great  Britain,  4  per  cent  from  the 
Philippines,  and  3  per  cent  from  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  hosiery  decreased  from  a  value  of  $282,535  to  a 
value  of  $266,759  in  1919,  Japan  furnishing  63  per  cent,  Great 
Britain  20  per  cent,  the  United  States  14  per  cent  of  the  imports. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  supply  of  such  goods  is  manufactured 
locally.  The  same  applies  to  tne  imports  of  singlets  which  were 
valued  at  $476,311  in  1918  and  only  $318,274  in  1919.  Japan  fur- 
nished 84  per  cent  of  the  lot,  British  goods  amounting  to  11  per  cent, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  trade  is  in  Hongkong-made  goods.  Im- 
ports of  shirts  wer^  valued  at  $423,716  compared  with  a  value  of 
$437,337  in  1918,  73  per  cent  coming  from  Great  Britain,  23  per 
cent  from  Japan,  and  4  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Overcoats 
and  raincoats  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $82,104  compared  with 
$29,260  the  year  before,  practically  all  from  Great  Britain.  Ready- 
made  suits  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $7,515  compared  with 
$i),629  the  year  before.  Haberdashery  was  imported  to  the  value  of 
$426,624  as  compared  with  a  value  of  $461,605  the  year  before. 
Japan  furnished  47  per  cent,  Great  Britain  22  per  cent,  the  United 
States  17  per  cent,  and  France  most  of  the  balance. 

Miscellaneoiis  wearing  apparel  came  in  to  the  value  of  $499,470  as 
compared  with  a  value  of  $561,735  the  year  before.  Japan  furnished 
52  per  cent.  Great  Britain  33  per  cent,  the  United  States  14  per  cent, 
and  France  most  of  the  rest.  Much  of  tliis  class  represents  women's 
clothing.  There  is  an  increasing  trade  in  women's  imported  ffowns. 
The  bulk  of  such  goods  comes  from  France,  though  the  United 
States  trade  has  increased  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Drop  in  Chemical  Trade. 

There  was  little  life  in  the  trade  in  chemicals  and  the  United 
States  played  a  minor  part  in  what  trade  there  was,  though  efforts 
were  made  during  the  year  to  secure  supplies  in  some  important  lines 
from  American  manufacturers.  The  value  of  the  trade  increased 
from  $2,264,149  in  1918  to  $2,572,755  in  1919.  Imports  of  saltpeter, 
which  is  the  heaviest  item  in  the  list,  were  valued  at  $459,659  and 
came  from  India.  There  were  practically  no  imports  of  saltpeter 
in  1918,  the  export  from  India  being  prohibited.  Imports  of  soda 
ash  were  valued  at  $228,342  compared  with  a  value  of  $120,014  in 
1918  and  came  almost  entirely  from  Great  Britain.  Caustic  soda 
reached  a  value  of  $194,696  compared  with  a  value  of  $210,411  the 
previous  year.  Two-thirds  of  it  came  from  the  .United  States  and 
the  rest  from  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  import 
of  acids,  most  of  which  came  from  Japan.    Bleaching  powder,  cal- 
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cium  carbide,  phosphorus,  and  glycerine  showed  decreases,  while 

imports  of  alum,  borax,  quinine,  chloi-ate  of  potash,  and  sulphur  were 

increased. 

Kise  of  Gintenir  Imports. 

There  was  a  very  notable  increase  in  the  imports  of  ginseng  in 
1919  over  those  of  1918  and  American  growers  of  the  root  were 
profited.  The  imports  in  1919  amounted  to  a  value  of  $3,145,586  as 
compared  with  imports  valued  at  $1,855,018  in  1918.  The  exports 
in  1919  amounted  to  a  value  of  $831,261  compared  with  shipments 
valued  at  $697,471  in  1918. 

The  United  States  furnished  70  per  cent,  North  China  22.5  per  cent. 
Japan  and  Korea  4  per  cent,  with  the  rest  from  scattered  sources.  Of 
the  exports  China  took  75  per  cent,  the  Straits  Settlements  12  per  cent, 
Indo-China  9  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  went  to  various  other 
countries  where  there  are  Chinese  emigrants,  particularly  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Australia,  South  America  and  South  Africa.  There  was 
a  large  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  but  the 
discrepancy  between  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  root  in  Hong- 
kong IS  accounted  for  by  the  large  amount  exported  clandestinely 
by  junk  and  the  considerable  amount  used  locally  in  the  manufacture 
of  Chinese  tonics  and  other  medicines  or  proprietarj^  articles. 

Imports  of  Tobaeoo,  Cigart,  and  Cisrarettet. 

Tobacco- working  in  Hongkong  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
industries  of  the  port  involving  a  considerable  import  and  export, 
and  employing  many  hands.  The  trade  returns  covering  imports 
are  not  complete  since  a  portion  of  the  raw  materials  come  from 
those  ports  in  China  which  are  not  included  in  the  statistics.  The 
Hongkong  figures  show  imports  valued  at  $4,720,153  including  cigars 
at  $322,788 ;  cigarettes  valued  at  $1,108,544;  raw  leaf  $2,884,196;  pre- 
pared foreign  $24,728;  prepared  native  $19,809;  and  miscellaneous 
$88.  To  these  imports,  however,  should  be  added  something  like 
$2,500,000,  the  value  of  the  imports  from  South  China  not  included 
in  the  above  returns,  making  total  imports  of  $7,220,153. 

The  exports  were  valued  at  $13,574,280  including  cigars,  $854,977; 
cigarettes,  $0,340,802;  raw  leaf,  $2,858,112;  prepared  foreign, 
$40,596;  prepared  native,  $3,458,774;  and  miscellaneous,  $14,964^ 
Of  tlie  imports  of  raw  leaf  returned  in  the  Hongkong  figures  the 
United  States  furnished  $1,939,177;  the  Philippines  $309,707,  China 
$J185,211  and  Burma  $173,386.  China,  as  above  indicated,  really  fur- 
nished the  greater  portion.  Exports  of  cigars  were  mostly  to  North 
China;  of  cigarettes  to  China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  East  Indies, 
Siam,  and  Indo-China;  of  raw  leaf  to  Egypt,  (ireat  Britain,  the 
United  States,  France,  Holland,  Belgium  and  various  eastern  coun- 
tries ;  and  of  the  prepared  leaf  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  North 
China,  the  former  taking  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  The  American 
leaf  is  used  almost  entirely  in  mixtures  by  the  large  cigarette  factory 
in  Hongkong,  and  the  Philippine  leaf  supplies  much  of  the  material 
for  the  large  cigar  factory  in  the  port. 
Fuel  Situation  TTnchdnged. 

Developments  in  the  fuel  trade  during  the  year  were  not  very 
promising  in  the  way  of  relief  from  current  high  prices,  though  there 
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was  little  trouble  from  actual  shortage.  Imports  of  coal  commenced 
to  assume  former  proportions  and  imports  of  fuel  oil  increased 
greatly,  but  high  prices  have  seriously  handicapped  nearly  all  in- 
dustry in  South  China.  The  total  imports  of  coal  for  the  year 
amounted  to  920,107  tons,  as  compared  with  678,852  tons  the  year 
before.  The  imports  included  128,360  tons  from  North  and  Middle 
China,  compared  with  269,780  tons  in  1918 ;  658,572  tons  from  Japan, 
compared  with  360,754  tons  last  year ;  120,806  tons  from  Indo-China, 
compared  with  48,118  tons  in  1918,  and  12,369  tons  from  other  coun- 
tries, compared  with  200  tons  in  1918.  The  exports  for  1918 
amounted  to  196,291  tons,  of  which  South  China  took  142,270  tons, 
while  for  1919  the  exports  amounted  to  214,968  tons,  of  which  South 
China  took  209,609  tons.  High  prices  ruled  during  the  year,  cheap 
Japanese  bituminous  coal  selling  locally  for  from  $26  to  $32  gold 
per  ton.  Large  consumers  secured  supplies  at  from  $23  to  $25 
per  ton. 

Imports  of  liquid  fuel  in  1919  amounted  to  82,883  tons,  compared 
with  imports  of  38,596  tons  the  year  before.  The  United  States  fur- 
nished about  25  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  rest  coming  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  A  shortage  of  tank  facilities  for  this  fuel  in  the 
port  is  being  rapidly  remedied  by  the  construction  of  new  tanks  by 
concerns  wiiich  will  import  American  oil. 

Subnormal  Watch  and  Clock  Trade. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  greatly  interested  in  the  trade 
in  watches  and  clocks  into  Hongkong  in  spite  of  its  comparatively 
small  importance.  The  trade  during  1919  decreased  somewhat  over 
that  of  1918,  the  imports  being  valued  at  $309,201,  as  compared  with 
a  value  of  $311,543  in  1918.  The  decrease  was  due  to  the  collapse  of 
Japan's  share  in  the  trade  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  as  a 
result  of  the  anti-Japanese  boycott.  Of  the  imports  of  1919  Switzer- 
land furnished  40  per  cent,  Japan  25  per  cent,  the  United  States  20 
per  cent,  France  12  per  cent,  cx)mpared  with  Japan  53  per  cent, 
Switzerland  32  per  cent,  the  United  States  13  per  cent  in  1918. 
Of  the  exports  in  1919  China  took  60  per  cent,  Indo-China  25  per 
cent,  and  Si  am  7  per  cent.  The  new  year  has  opened  up  with  un- 
usually bright  prospects  for  American  trade,  heavy  orclers  having 
been  taken  all  over  this  part  of  the  Far  East  for  American  goods  of 
this  class. 

Imports  from  the  United  States. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  past  two  years  liave  varied 
greatly,  not  only  in  the  general  vohime  of  trade  in  accordance  with 
the  general  conditions  indicated  herein,  but  also  in  the  nature  of  the 
imports.  The  great  increjise — from  a  value  according  to  tlie  Hong- 
kong figures  of  5^39,653,408  in  1918  to  a  value  of  $78,139,648  in  1919— 
is  accounted  for  on  the  face  of  things  by  imports  of  gold  and  silver 
treasure.  There  were  many  important  decreases  in  the  trade,  how- 
ever, made  good  by  increased  imports  in  other  line^.  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  imports  of  such  produces  as  ginseng,  tobacco  leaf, 
kerosene,  and  other  articles  of  normal  trade,  while  the  chief  decreases 
were  in  iron  and  steel  products,  condensed  milk,  machinery,  lubricat- 
ing oil,  and  other  goods  in  which  general   tendencies  in  market 
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already  have  been  noted.    The  principal  items  of  import  have  been 
as  follows: 


Articles. 


Concrete  rclnlorcemont. . . 

Window  glass 

Plate  glass 

Pine  timber 

Other  timber 

Causticsoda 

Other  chemicals  and  drugs. . 

Ginseng 

Other  Chinese  medicines. . 

Aniline  dyes 

Artificial  indigo 

Other  dyeing  materials . . . 

Fishery  products 

Wheat  flour 

Condensed  milk 

Confectionery 

Cheese 

Dried  and  canned  fruits. . 

Condiments. ... 

Canned  fish  and  meat 

FueloU 

Iron  and  steel  bolts 

Nails-. 

Iron  and  steel  screws 

IntemaI>combustlon  engines. 

Steam  engines  other  than 
locomotives 

Electrical  machinery 

Industrial  machinery 

Madiine  tools 

Brass  materials 

Boiler  tubes 

Angles  and  tees 

Iron  and  steel  bars 

Iron  and  steel  Joists 

Iron  and  steel  p^  and  kent- 
ledge  

Iron  and  steel  pipes  and 
tubes 


1918 


$62 
2«,4«7 
67,156 
53,5<lt 
26,078 
11,457 
86,236 
1,337,719 


21,988 


113,748 
332,305 


3,499,035 

215,210 

68,372 

93,262 

23,926 

60,610 

151,482 

829,873 

1,718,878 

33,084 

91,637 

18,976 
736,398 
67,393 
41,349 
224,613 
125,357 
568,703 
4,469,009 
113,235 

101,603 

409,065 


1919 


$27,777 

30,272 

73,480 

69,221 

58,702 

121,884 

120,718 

2,437,327 

9,680 

262,161 

44,378 

189,2(>2 

266,609 

100,870 

1,126,378 

186,155 

54,300 

103,959 

45,430 

105,494 

207,486 

118,219 

718,494 

140,004 

298,571 

96,232 
365,596 
164,551 
90,715 
66,273 
67,905 
329,085 
2,351,602 
116,376 

100,844 

201,837 


Articles. 


Iron  and  steel  plates 

Iron  and  stoel  sheets 

Iron  and  steel  wire 

Tin  plates 

Quicicsllver 

Gasoline 

Kerdsene 

Lubricating  oil 

Paints  and  paint  materials . 

Canvas 

Other  cotton  goods 

Other  piece  goods 

Railway  materials 

Tobacco  leaf 

Gold  coin 

SUver 

Motor  cars  and  cycles 

Rubber  tires 

Boots  and  shoes 

Wearing  apparel 

Asphalf  products 

Cosmetics  and  perfumery. . . 

Electrical  accessories 

Cutlery  and  electroplate — 

Haberdashery 

Musical  Instruments 

Leather 

Sewing  machines 

Mirrors 

Paper 

Photographic  supplies 

Soap 

Hand  tools 

Toys  and  games 

Typewriters 

Cotton  yam 


1918 


543,458 
242,668 
901.707 
785,440 


1,977,899 
977,655 
175,280 

59,228 
186,117 

16,708 
182,970 


295,070 
19,637 

140,177 
44,726 
13,861 
73,397 

228,423 
47,814 
42,071 
35,198 

130,929 
88,022 
10,417 

159,880 
47,149 
51,614 
84.940 
62,605 
45,643 
35,136 


1919 


$1,337,877 

142,991 

231,088 

1,884,560 

276,571 

93,526 
13,273,106 
066,926 
233,860 
808,026 
216,163 

29,339 

88,480 

1, 939*177 

36,218,450 

3,948,661 

461,771 

10*,  597 

178,706 

143,827 

75,680 
141,806 
272,787 

64,772 

71,557 

74.813 
171,362 
214,174 

64.921 
734,334 

90,130 
115,751 
196,900 
132.370 

60.480 
311,485 


Perhaps  the  most  signiiBcant  fact  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
these  imports  is  that  most  of  the  increases  are  in  standard  goods  in 
which  Ajnerican  manufacturers  come  into  competition  with  Euro- 

Sean  manufacturers,  and  in  few  cases,  if  any,  are  decreased  imports 
ue  to  European  competition. 

Export  Trade. 

While  there  was  an  immense  increase  in  the  exports  from  Hong- 
kong to  all  countries  the  export  trade  was  not  a  healthy  one  because 
of  exchange  conditions.  The  high  exchange  value  of  silver  so  in- 
creased costs  of  Chinese  products  in  gold  that  only  an  extraordinary 
demand  for  such  commodities  made  it  possible  to  move  them;  de- 
creased exports  to  the  United  States,  the  Philippines,  Canada,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  and  Africa  followed.  The  chief  increase, 
therefore,  was  in  the  export  of  American  and  European  products  to 
Hongkong  for  China,  the  East  Indies,  and  other  portions  of  the 
Hongkong  field  rather  than  the  export  of  Chinese  or  other  native 
produce  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

There  were  increased  shipments  to  Europe  to  supply  special  de- 
mands for  particular  products  in  countries  which  have  not  been 
able  to  secure  normal  supplies  for  several  years,  and  there  were  in- 
creased exports,  as  indicated,  to  countFies  like  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, the  East  Indies,  Indo-China,  and  India  which  have  secured 
foreign  manufactured  goods  through  Hongkong.  The  increased  ex- 
ports to  Japan  were  due  to  an  abnormal  demand  for  rice.  ^Vith  the 
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removal  of  these  special  conditions  the  export  trade  of  China  and 
Hongkong  will  suffer  directly  from  exchange  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  entire  economic  life  of  the  Chinese  people  will  be  affected. 
Value  of  Export  Trade  by  Countries. 
The  exports  by  countries  were  as  follows : 


Countries. 


1918 


1019 


Countries. 


1918 


I9I9 


United  Kingdom 

AustnOia 

New  Zealand 

Omada 

India  and  Cejlon 

Banna 

Africa --J- 

Stfaits  Settlements    and 
>ederatod  Malay  States . 

Bfitiah  North  Borneo 

West  Indies * 

OAmiltar a. 

Mauritius 1 

Mfisopotamia 

CbinA 

Japan,  Chosen,  and  Taiwan 
Dutoli  East  Indies 


$5,283,830 

1,722,233 

194,432 

3,141,852 

10.811,940 
1.505.465 
1,916,772 

14,745,434 

475,895 
1,256,978 


175,8(H,805 

21,348.876 

7,562,989 


$11,874,777 
2,030,556 
193.349 
2,120,738 
14,106,233 
1,617,805 
510,028 

41,971,618 

7r2,037 

7,585,450 

467,161 

315,207 

1,650.273 

351,569 

232,374,472 

43,284,578 

12,030,612 


French  Indo-China  . 

Siam 

Philippine  Islands . . 

Vladivostok 

United  States 

Central  America 

South  America 

Madagascar 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Qermauy 


$27,808,246 

5.352.487 

7,144,217 

1,116 

25,730.820 

700,462 

4,325,476 


1,556,956 
44,006 


$38,490,618 

10,234.146 

6,«32.830 

274.177 

21,458,562 

686,211 

1,737.626 

16.350 

2,422,314 

444,717 

29.753 

131,736 

S08,156 

410,529 

136 

8,686 


Total. 


318,524,287 


457,348,909 


China  of  coutse  easily  led  the  list  of  nations  in  the  export  trade, 
and  the  increase  of  China's  imports  from  the  port  is  in  general  com- 
mensurate with  the  port's  increase  in  foreign  imports.  Japan  was 
the  next  best  customer,  taking  exports  to  the  value  of  $43,284,578^ 
as  compared  with  a  value  of  $21,348,876  in  1918.  The  increase  is 
accounted  for  by  the  immense  purchases  of  rice  in  Hongkong  made 
by  Japanese  importers  and  the  Japanese  Government  during  the  rice 
shortage  last  summer.  Indo-China,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Federated  Malay  States  follow  on  the  list,  their  imports  being 
largely  o£  Anii^rican  and  other  goods  imported  into  Hongkong. 
American  imports  from  Hongkong  are  returned  as  $21,4581362  as 
compared  with  a  value  of  $25,730,820  in  1918,  The  American  record 
is  the  best  for  strictly  overseas  trade.      . 

PrUdpal  Commodities  Entering  into  the  Export  Trade. 
The  exports  by  commodities  were  as  follows : 


Artides. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1919 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Building  materials: 

Cement short  tons.. 

Glass,  sheet  and  pane square  (eet. 

Timber— 

Hardwoods cubic  feet. 

Softwoods do... 

Camphor. 


96,846 
X,  933, 601 

654,057 
106,619 


VesotaSle  indij 
Foodstuffs  am 


.short  tons. , 


Fish  and  fishery  products 

Flour- 
Rice  floor short 

Rice  meal  (rioo  bran) 

Wheat  flour 

Rice- 
Broken 


38,210 


Cargo.. 
White. 


tons, 
do... 
do... 

do... 
do... 
do... 
do... 


114,703 
10,138 
10,601 

223,480 

90,455 

663,788 

312 


$2,773,763 
309,197 

740,273 
66,335 
111,259 
697,471 
816,007 

2,694,043 
8,887,535 

2,916,837 

232,788 

1,688,183 

10,680,280 

5,072,184 

37,104,321 

^,058 


71,935 
2,410,998 

864,434 
101,514 


41,882 


677 

106,234 

4,480 

159,432 

28,978 

356,490 


11,936,189 
345,461 

797,047 

36,458 

2,672,393 

831,261 
1,130,690 

3,306,776 
9,114,085 

98,556 
2,824,554 
4,014,947 

9,443,606 

2,225,335 

45,507,658 

194.134 
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Articles. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


1919 


Quantity.       Value. 


Foodstuffs  and  provisions— Continued. 
Sugar- 
Raw short  tons.. 

Refined do.... 

Sucar  candy do 

Vegetables,  preserved do. . . . 

Miscellaneous  foodstuffs  and  provisions- 
Fruits 

Milk,  condensed 

Mushrooms 

Vermicelli 

Fuels: 

Coal short  tons. . 

Liquid  fuel do 

Iron  aud  steel  nails do 

Liquor?*,  intoxicating 

Machinery  and  engines 

Metals: 

Brass short  tons.. 

Copper do 

Iron  and  steel- 
Bars do 

Plates do 

Wire. do.... 

Tin  plates do.... 

Lead... do 

Tin  slabs  and  ingots do 

Zinc do 

Wolframite. 

Nuts  and  seeds: 

Peanuts short  tons.. 

Pepper do 

Oils  and  fats: 

Animal  oils  and  fats short  tons.. 

Mineral  oils- 
Kerosene gallons. . 

Lubricating  oil do 

Vegetable  oils — 

Aniseed  oil short  tons.. 

Cassia do 

Peanut  oil do 

Wood  oil do 

Paints ,  var  nishes,  etc 

Piece  good^: 

Grav 

White 

Light  cotton  fancies yards.. 

Heavy  cotton  fancies 

Prints 

Woolens 

Mixtures yards. . 

Jute 

Silk 

Railway  materials 

Totacco 

Treasure 

Vehicles 

Wearing  apparel: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Another 

Sundries: 

Ba?s,  gunny  and  other pieces. . 

Bristles short  tons. . 

Cosmetic  and  perfumery 

('otton,  raw short  tons . . 

Fans,  palm-leaf  and  other 

ITemp,  manilaand  other short  tons.. 

Hides,  cow  and  all  other do. . . . 

Leather,  sole do 

Matches 

Hosiery 

Paper  ware 

Sandalwood 

Yarn,  cotton short  tons . . 


62,118 
334,158 
16,898 


196,291 
11,881 
9,830 


865 
483 

20,940 
7,763 
4,299 
6,604 
2,839 

12,453 
679 


53,395 
2,449 

5,829 

19,385,593 
1,437,593 

327 

165 

6,352 

6,660 


12,172,271 


20,758 


14,622,387 

32,796,617 

2,150,776 

940,196 

2,199,488 
3,537,610 
1,236,287 
2,135,510 

3,167,248 
256,082 

2,084,186 
(«) 
546,492 

499,800 
328,163 

3,927,718 
3,294,073 

919,842 
1,180,679 

579,096 
21,618,689 

167;  907 
6,021,998 

5,997,991 
1,306,967 

1,929,236 

9,337,341 
903,911 

571,748 

434,245 

1,713,054 

2,002,515 

1,636,722 

2,472,194 

4,124,677 

2,387,345 

9,243,662 

715,279 

715,725 

51,342 

5,634 

5,999,734 

367,109 


112,206 

210,161 

11,712 


214,968 
17,002 
5,V61 


1,619 
522 

14,409 
2,105 
2,676 
6,557 
4,009 
7,.541 
$43 


f 

19,346 
3,247 

7,927 

29,915,647 
1,091,534 

349 

150 

11,063 

5,419 


13,187,911 


35,289 


17,189,061 
583 


2,716 
*4,'374" 
"6,'669" 


6,599 
29,008 


177,009 

391,376 
3,481,085 

8,103,631 

1,560,399 

1,066,788 

699,965 

993,206 

1,648,948 

4,018,885 

3,336,785 

2,604,400 

1,483,667 

1,441,098 

1,538,240 

26,014,525 


22,714,842 
211 


1,732 
3*456 


6,690 


9,279 
37,446 


$13,082,360 
36,126,125 
2,279,504 
1,328,523 

1,629,839 
2,248,070 
1,156,338 
2,205,017 

2,688,598 
326,110 
774,545 

2,185,251 
775, 4e9 

757,  M9 
279,831 

1,395,583 
330,378 
373,991 

1,190,094 
582,221 

7,752,232 
75,403 
638,695 

2,413,022 
1,117,296 

3,293,061 

16,199,423 
723,914 

678,819 

370,792 

3,643,050 

1,609,268 

2,073,654 

4,110,894 

5,248,038 

2,754,2:0 

12,658,823 

512, 134 

1,077,732 

31,108 

7,339 

8,482,140 

62,515 

13,574,286 

71,314,575 

247,949 

551,659 
4,151,594 

4,135,217 

376,891 

1,593,275 

564,894 

978,080 

827,860 

5,770,763 

4,781,326 

3,124,753 

2,079,022 

2,105,396 

1,812,958 

40,677,547 


a  Not  available. 


Troubled  Year  in  Bice. 


Wliat  piece  goods  are  to  the  import  trade,  rice  is  tcf  the  export 
trade  of  Hongkong — the  chief  item  and  best  index  of  conditions. 
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The  year  1919  will  Ions;  remain  an  historical  one  in  the  rice  trade 
of  the  Far  East  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  rice  supplies,  not 
only  for  the  export  trade  to  countries  usually  depending  upon  this 
part  of  the  world  for  their  supplies,  but  for  the  use  of  the  people 
of  the  Far  East  themselves.  Large  crops  of  rice  in  Indo-China  and 
other  countries  of  this  part  of  the  world  in  1918  raised  the  trade 
that  year  above  the  average,  making  the  failure  of  crops  in  1919 
all  the  more  striking.  There  Was,  too,  a  continuance  of  the.Vv^orld 
demand  for  foodstuffs  at  practically  any  price  with  the  result  that 
exports  from  the  Far  East  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  were  larger 
than  they  should  have  been.  The  further  result  was  that  when 
the  actual  situation  in  the  trade  came  to  be  realized  there  was  a 
scramble  for  what  small  supplies  remamed.  Indo-China  and  other 
producing  countries  shut  on  the  further  export  of  their  grain,  and 
nearly  all  the  Governments  of  the  Far  East  went  into  the  markets 
of  all  other  countries  to  buy  rice  for  the  support  of  their  respective 

Ssoples.  Prices  rose  to  unheard-of  figures  and  rice  riots  occurred  in 
ongkong,  Japan,  and  various  parts  of  China. 
The  Hongkong  Government  imported  some  29,000  tons  of  rice 
of  all  grades  fpr  sale  to  the  people  of  the  colony,  but  was  left  with 
the  greater  poHion  of  it  on  its  hands  by  the  arrival  of  supplies 
at  lower  prices,  from  near-by  districts  in  China,  losin«^  by  the  end 
of  the  year  over  $2,000,000  by  its  transactions.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  entire  rice  trade  of  the  Far  East  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
was  the  heavy  buying  of  supplies  by  Japan,  including  the  Japanese 
Government  itseli.  In  normal  years  the  import  of  rice  into  Hong- 
kong runs  about  850,000  tons,  the  exports  being  about  75,000  tons 
less.  In  1918  the  imports  rose  as  high  as  1,147,312.  In  1919  they 
dropped  as  low  as  635,202.  Exports  in  the  two  years  were  not  in 
the  same  proportion  for  the  shipments  out  of  Hongkong  in  1919 
amounted  to  a  fraction  less  than  90  per  cent,  while  exports  in  1918 
amounted  to  only  about  79  per  cent. 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Rice. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  rice  by  countries  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion were  as  follows : 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

China '. 

Tons. 

r>57 

S9S,0'2 

24.'!,  sat 

2,160 

Tons. 

8,372 

39%n79 

217, 1H-) 

12,707 

Tons. 
461,614 

Tons. 
113,865 

Indo-China 

8iam 

Btirma.  

Japixn                              ,.              

105,  TOT* 

23,nr>5 

239 

0 

154,217 
14,314 
20.013 
29, 495 
5, 579 

276,227 
9,.'>S8 

rhillppinc? 

St  railP  Settlements 

2, 5(V2 

Ccv'on 

11,492 

Dutch  ¥nM  Indifs 

IS, 526 

United  Slates .                  

m,rm 

West  Indies 

54,110 

Carada 



7,813 

0.ntraJ  and  Sotith  America 

3,970 

All  other  counlries 

2,379 

1,678 

9,0W 

Total 

1,117,312 

635,521 

908,766 

567,749 

Of  the  imports  the  past  year  219,582  tons  consisted  of  broken  rice, 
of  which  about  two-thirds  came  from  Siam,  29,500 /trfcaraa  rice 
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which  came  mostly  from  Indo-China,  10,779  tons  of  glutinous  rice 
which  came  mostly  from  Burma,  and  375,554  tons  of  white  rice, 
about  two-thirds  of  which  came  from  Indo-China,  with  10  tons  of 
other  kinds.  Of  the  exports,  159,432  tons  consisted  of  broken  rice, 
28,978  tons  of  cargo  rice,  22,257  of  glutinous  rice,  430  of  red  rice, 
161  of  rice  in  husk,  and  356,491  tons  of  white  rice. 

Increased  Silk  Trade. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  export  of  silk  from  the  Hongkong 
field  during  1919,  largely  the  result  of  continued  strong  demand 
from  the  United  States  for  standard  American  grades  regardless  of 

Erice.  The  total  exports  of  raw  silk  reported  by  the  Canton  Cham- 
er  of  Commerce  amounted  to  57,030  bales,  as  compared  with  a  total 
of  40,313  bales  in  1918.  Of  these  shipments  the  exports  to  Europe 
showed  a  decrease  of  1,870  bales,  compared  with  1918  while  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  increased  by  18,587  bales.  Exports  of 
waste  silk  for  the  season  are  placed  at  29,448  bales,  as  compared  with 
shipments  of  41,386  bales  the  previous  year,  exports  to  Europe  show- 
ing a  slight  increase  while  shipments  to  the  United  States  show  a 
marked  decrease.  Exports  of  pierced  cocoons  are  reported  as  5,701 
bales,  which  compares  unfavorably  with  exports  of  7,426  bales  last 
year. 

The  year  opened  with  a  burden  of  about  5,000  bales  of  silk  of  the 
grades  usually  sold  in  Europe  and  for  which  at  the  time  there  was 
a  poor  market.  This  stock  was  worked  off  in  time  for  the  new 
season  in  May.  There  was  a  strong  demand  for  American  grades 
during  the  year  though  the  high  value  of  silver  rendered  gold  prices 
almost  prohibitive  under  normal  conditions.  Considerable  progress 
was  made  during  the  year  in  the  increased  use  of  the  "  Grant  ''reel 
for  reeling  the  silk  in  the  manner  desired  by  American  importers. 
Susrar  Trade  Below  Honnal. 

There  was  a  profitable  trade  in  sugar  during  the  ^ar,  though 
the  volume  of  the  business  was  much  below  normal.  High  prices 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  kept  Chinese  buyers  from  laying  in 
stocks,  with  the  result  that  when  they  later  found  it  necessary  to  do 
so  stocks  were  not  to  be  had  even  at  advanced  prices.  Wild, specula- 
tion followed  and  at  one  time  refined  sugar  could  be  bought  for  less 
money  in  Hongkong  than  raw  Java  sugar.  The  imports  in  detail 
for  1919  were  as  follows : 


Countries  of  oriijin. 

Raw. 

Refined. 

Candled. 

Molasses. 

Dutch  Fast  Tndios     .          

Tons. 
282,444 
56,745 
18,920 
9,865 
3,251 
1,142 

Tom. 
11,792 

Tom. 

Tonx. 
11,657 

Philinpinc  Islands 

China                                  , 

Indo-China                                             

Straits  Settlements 

624 
356 

6,803 

Various                                        

134 

Total 

373,367 

12,772 

6,808 

11,791 

The  exports  of  refined  sugar  to  Europe  during  the  year  were  not 
as  great  as  had  been  anticipated.  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  were 
good  customers  and  India  took  considerable  quantities  of  the  re- 
fined product    Japan  came  into  the  Hongkong  market  both  for 
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raw  and  refined  sugar  in  spite  of  free  sales  of  Formosan  sugar  in 
China  earlier  in  the  year.  The  total  exports  in  1919  were  350,589 
short  tons  as  compared  with  417,604  short  tons  in  1918.  The  desti- 
nation of  exports  for  1919  was  as  follows : 


Countries  of  destination. 

Raw. 

Refined. 

Candied. 

Molasses. 

China 

Tons. 
80,424 

T(yn$. 

146,450 

11,207 

9,370 

28,177 

2,333 

1,3«9 

6,691 

640 

3,990 

Tons. 
11,712 

Tans. 
15,959 

Oroit  Britain., 

Japan ■ 

22,090 

477 

India , 

Indo-Cliina 

SihPTia - 

Near  East. 

United  States..'.:.. 

Other  countries  T «. ,,.^ 

763 

15 

Total...  w..*-.- 

j^ . 

112,267 

210,159 

11,712 

16,451 

Depression  m  Tin  Trade,  . 

The  year  1919  will  long  remain  one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  the 
history  of  the  trade  in  tin  in  South  China.  The  year  opened  with 
large  stocks  of  tin  on  hand  as  a  result  of  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
special  wiir  demand  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
during  the  trhole  of  the  season  this  stock  remained,  and  in  fact  was 
actually  increased.  Holders,  who  acquired  the  tin  at  a  value  some- 
where  arouiid  $130  local  currency  per  picid,  vainly  looked  for  an 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  minimum  of  loss  while  prices  ranged 
well  toward  50  per  cent  below  that  figure  and  actually  averaged 
only  about  $60  per  picul  at  the  mines  during  the  entire  year.  The 
only  customer  the  Hongkong  and  Yunnan  holders  had  for  the 
metal  was  China,  which  took  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  exports. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  holders  of  the  large  tin.stocks 
in  Ilongkoing  made  special  sacrifices  to  get  some  of  these  stocks  out 
of  the  way  for  the  new-season  tin  and  realized  upon  some  of  their 
holdings.  There  were  no  exports  of  the  metal  to  Great  Britain  or 
the  United  States^  except  a  small  shipment  to  the  latter  in  Ja^Uary, 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  yeiar. 

The  last  quarter  the  United  States  took  tin  to  the  value  of  $564,898 
($496,115  American  figures,  which  do  not  include  one  shipment  for 
which  license  was  issued  in  the  old  year) ;  Great  Britain  took  $171,693 
worth,  J^pan  took  a  value  of  $158,154,  and  the  Straits  Settlements 
$108,689.  All  the  rest  of  the  year's  exports  went  to  China.  The 
-  total  exports  of  slab  and  other  tin  amounted  to  7,541  short  tons,  val- 
ued at  $8,042,487,  compared  with  exports  of  12,618  short  tons,  val- 
ued at  $22,212,645  in  1918,  of  which  the  United  States  took  metal  to 
the  value  of  $10^99,203.  It  is  becoming  generally  realized  that  the 
South  China  tin  industry  can  not  long  survive  the  present  high  course 
of  the  value  of  silver  which,  by  its  relation  to  gold,  practicaUy  halves 
or  even  further  reduces  the  price  China  can  realize  for  its  tin  when 
sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  in  cornpetition  with  tin  produced 
on  a  gold  basis.  In  1919  Yunnan  and  Hongkong  tin  operators  lost 
at  leas-t  $5,000,000.  Mines  have  been  shut  down  because  they  can 
only  be  operated  at  a  loss,  and  mine  workers  in  many  cases  have  scat- 
tered. Nevertheless,  imder  proper  economic  conditions  the  China 
field  can  be  one  of  the  few  really  great  tin  producers  of  the  world. 
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Hides,  Bristles,  Feathers,  and  Human  Hair. 

The  export  of  hides  and  skins  showed  a  very  substantial  increase, 
which  reflected  principally  the  dearth  of  such  ^oods  in  Europe.  The 
bulk  of  this  trade  generally  is  in  cowhides  to  the  Straits  Settlements 
where  they  are  turned  into  cheap  sole  leather  for  use  in  Hongkong 
and  China.  Exports  of  cowhides  in  1919  reached  a  value  of  $3,161,- 
088  as  compared  with  a  value  of  $2,353,193  tl^  year  before.  The 
Straits  Settlements  took  29  per  cent  of  the  whole,  Japan  taking  22 
per  cent,  Great  Britain  14  per  cent,  France  15  per  cent,  China  14 
per  cent,  the  United  States  2  per  cent,  and  Europe  the  balance.  The 
export  of  buffalo  hides  reached  a  value  of  $775,117  as  compared  with 
a  value  of  $598,652  in  1918.  Great  Britain  took  48  per  cent,  France 
39  per  cent,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  smaller  amounts. 

The  goat  and  sheep  skins  were  shipped  almost  entirely  to  North 
China,  where  a  large  share  of  them  are  reexported  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Exports  of  goatskins  were  valued  at  $384,648, 
compared  with  a  value  or  $99,142  the  previous  year,  while  sheepskins 
reached  a  value  of  $689,603  in  1919.  compared  with  a  value  of 
$255,944  in  1918.  Horse,  ass,  and  mule  hide^  were  exported  to  the 
value  of  $41,061,  compared  with  a  value  of  $36,338  in  1918.  Exports 
of  other  hides  and  skins,  including  a  large  share  of  deerskins  from 
the  East  Indies  as  well  as  from  China,  Avere  valued  at  $445,953-,  com- 
pared with  a  value  of  $460,432  in  1918.  Of  these  skins,  Gr^at  Britain 
took  49  per  cent,  Japan  25  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  12  per 
cent. 

Hide  cuttings  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $273,293  compared 
with  a  value  of  $215,284  the  year  before.  Japan  took  60  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  China  taking  the  balance. 

The  large  trade  in  bristles  which  developed  in  the  later  years  of 
the  war  shrunk  in  1919,  the  exports  amounting  to  only  422,933 
pounds  valued  at  $376,891  as  compared  with  exports  of  1,165,900 

Enmds  valued  at  $1,560,399  in  1918.  Of  the  1919  exports  Great 
ritain  took  $210,580,  Japan  $57,341,  the  United  States  $40,498,  and 
France  $41,342.  The  United  States  took  bristles  to  the  extent  of 
$443,078  (declared  value)  from  Hongkong  in  1918. 

The  feather  market  reacted  quickly  with  the  restoration  of  more 
favorable  freight  rates.  The  exports  amounted  to  4,553,466  pounds 
valued  at  $603,275  of  which  Great  Britain  took  $350,491,  Denmark 
$105,926,  the  United  States  $40,920,  and  France  and  North  Europe 
most  of  the  balance.  The  exports  in  1918  amounted  to  only  1,550,- 
800  pounds  valued  at  $111,615  of  which  the  United  States  took' 
$50,604. 

There  was  little  change  during  the  year  in  the  export  of  human 
hair  which  some  years  before  the  war  was  one  of  the  largest  items  in 
Hongkong  exports.  The  Hongkong  returns  indicate  that  exports  to 
all  countries  in  1919  amounted  to  858,133  pounds  valued  at  $410,529 
of  which  the  United  States  received  the  product  to  the  value  of  $228,- 
395,  (ireat  Britain  to  the  value  of  $92,750,  France  to  the  value  of 
$79,952,  and  various  other  countries  to  the  value  of  $9,426.  In  1918 
the  exports  amounted  to  705,066  pounds  valued  at  $219,611  of  which 
the  United  States  accounted  for  $160,089,  Great  Britain  $42,617, 
France  $10,645,  and  various  other  countries  $6,260.  Dealers  report 
that  the  trade  is  improving  during  the  past  year  along  with  ad- 
vanced prices. 
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Exports  of  ICats,  Katting,  and  Furniture. 

Kecoveiy  in  the  export  of  mats  and  matting  has  been  noted  though 
the  trade  still  suffers  greatly  from  the  general  effect  of  high  ex- 
chan^.  Save  for  exceptional  purposes  ordinary  mats  and  matting 
are  simply  not  worth  thei^"  cost  in  gold  at  the  present  time.  The 
United  States  has  had  very  small  part  in  the  trade  since  high 
freights  and  increased  prices  dju,ring  the  war  first  interfered  with 
it.  The  exjports  of  mats  in  191i)  were  valued  at  $1,734,718  as.  com- 
pared with  exports  valued  at  $1,114,355  in  1918  and  the  exports  of 
matting  in  1919  were  valued  at  $850,608  as  compared  with  exports 
valued  at  $776,882  in  1918 — the  total  exports  of  mats  and  matting 
in  1919  being  valued  at  $2,585,326  compared  with  a  value  of  $1,- 
891,237  th^. previous  year.  Of  the  exports  in  1919  Japan  took  73 
per  cent  J  some  of  which  doubtless  were .  reexported  to  the  United 
States  but  much  of  which  were  for  Japanese  use.  During  the  latter 
half  of  thie  year  north  Europe,  especially  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands,  bought  large  lots.  Trade  on  the  whole,  iiow- 
ever,  is  still  languishing  as  a  result  of  high  exchange. 

Steady  and  satisfactory  increases  in  tlie  export  of  all  varieties  of 
furniture  prevailed  during  the  year  in  spite  of  continued  high 
freights  aujcl  iiU  but  prohibitive  prices  in  gold.  Exports  of  bilmboo 
and  bamb.9p  ware,  consisting  largely  of  canes,  bamboo  baskets  and 
trays,  tables,  etc.,  increased  from  a  value  of  $341,810  in  1918  to  a  value 
of  $458,234  in  1919.  Rattan  furniture  exports  increased  from  a  value 
of  $45,685  in  1918  to  that  of  $328,517,  while  the  exports  of  other  furni- 
ture increased  from  a  value  of  $^9,970  in  1918  to  $528,915  in  1919. 
The  total  exports  of  all  these  classes  were  valued  in  1919  at  $1,315,666 
as  compared  with  $667,465  in  1918.  Of  these  the  United  States  took 
about  40,  per  cent,  China  itself  being  the  next  best  customer,  with 
Indo-Chiua,  thp  Straits  Settlements,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
South  America  all  taldng  considerable  amoimts  of  the  exports. 
Vegetable  Qils  and  Oil  Nuts. 

Exports  of  ve<5etable  and  essential  oils  varied ;  increases  in  the  ex- 
port of  aniseed  oil  and  the  sale  of  peanut  oil  were  so  great  as  to  give 
a  decidedly  roseate  hue  to  the  whoJe  returns.  Great  Britain  took 
60  per  cent  of  the  exports,  the  United  States  27  per  cent^  and  France 
and  Japan  most  of  the  remainder.  The  falling  off  m  cassia  oil 
was  due  to  an  overstock  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  took  55  per  cent  of  the  exports.  Great  Britain  20  per 
cent,  Japan  16  per  cent,  and  Oriental  countries  the  rest. 

Expansion  in  peanut  oil  took  place  in  spite  of  the  lagging  demand 
from  Europe,  Avhere  the  strength  of  the  trade  had  been  looked  for. 
The  United  States  took  46  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Great 
Britain  10  per  cent,  the  rest  of  Europe  6  per  cent,  the  remainder  of 
the  products  being  sent  to  the  Philippines,  xYustralia,  and  various 
parts  of  the  Orient. 

The  decrease  in  exports  of  wood  oil  was  disappointing  compared 
with  1918  trade.  Great  Britain  took  51  per  cent,  the  United  States 
22  per  cent,  China  12  per  cent,  all  Europe  6  per  cent,  Japan  4  per 
cent,  and  neighboring  countries  the  remainder. 

Tea  oil  showed  a  gain,  which  accounts  for  most  of  the  increase  in 
the  exports  of  miscellaneous  oils.  Great  Britain  took  83  per  cent 
of  the  oils  of  this  class,  and  the  rest  went  to  Oriental^ountrLes. 
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Decline  in  the  peanut  trade  resulted  from  the  diflSculty  on  the 
part  of  Hongkong  dealers  in  securing  acceptable  supplies.  The  ex- 
ports in  1919  amounted  to  only  19,346  short  tons  valued  at  $2,413,022 
as  compared  with  exports  of  53,395  short  tons  valued  at  $5,997,991 
in  1918.  China  took  about  half  of  the  total  exports,  the  United 
States  about  a  fourth.  Great  Britain  about  an  eighth,  with  Canada, 
Australia,  the  Philippines,  and  various  Euroi>ean  countries  taking 
the  remainder.  North  China,  Indo-China,  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments furnished  most  of  the  supplies. 

Expansion  of  the  Lard  Trade. 

The  year  was  not  a  successful  one  for  Hongkong  meat-packing 
interests,  higli  exchange  preventing  any  expansion  of  the  trade  over- 
seas in  any  such  proaucts  which  come  into  competition  with  other 
meats  produced  on  a  gold  basis.  However,  the  export  of  lard,  as  a 
result  of  the  extraordinary  demand  for  the  product  all  over  the 
world,  increased  immensely.  The  exports  increased  from  a  value  of 
$1^83,712  in  1918  to  a  value  of  $3,208,797  in  1919. 

There  was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  export  of  fresh  meats  and  ham 
and  bacon,  high-priced  Hongkong  meats  not  being  able  to  compete 
with  cheaper  Australian  meats  in  any  of  the  colony's  usual  markets.' 
The  imports  of  meats,  mostly  ham  and  bacon,  were  larger  than  the! 
exports,  but  represented  a  different  class  of  product.  Most  of  the 
imports  came  irom  China,  Australia  furnishing  the  balance.  The 
exports  went  mostly  to  neighboring  countries. 

Tinned  meats  and  fish — Chinese  products  for  use  of  Chinese 
abroad — ^increased  from  an  export  value  of  $167,129  in  1918  to  a 
value  of  $343,165  in  1919.  The  United  States  took  36  per  cent  of 
the  product,  China  24  per  cent,  Australia  10  per  cent,  the  rest  being 
scattered  all  over  the  world. 

Shipments  of  Spices. 

Tlie  spice  trade  through  Hongkong  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  has  been  very  irregmar.  In  1919  the  export  of  cassia  on  the 
whole  was  quite  satisfactory,  although  nearly  half  of  the  total  ex- 
ports were  shipped  in  the  third  quarter  or  the  year.  The  total 
exports  were  valued  at  $1,581,413,  or  which  $1,182,205  were  Kwangsi 
cassia  and  $399,208  Saigon  cassia.  These  exports  compare  with  a 
total  value  of  only  $706,629  for  1918,  of  which  $484,842  was  of 
Kwangsi  and  $221,787  of  the  Saigon  product.  Of  the  exports  the 
past  year  the  IJnited  States  and  Great  Britain  each  took  a  little  more 
than  33  per  cent,  the  Continent  of  Europe  about  14  per  cent,  India 
about  10  per  cent,  most  of  the  remainder  going  to  China  through 
Japan,  with  the  Straits  Settlements  and  South  Africa  fair  customers. 
Shipments  to  South  Africa  were  mostly  of  the  Kwangsi  product, 
while  the  United  States  has  inclined  to  the  use  of  the  Saigon  cassia. 

Other  spices  and  condiments  were  exported  in  1919  to  the  value  of 
$253,132,  of  which  the  United  States  took  about  36  per  cent.  These 
shipments  include  many  Chinese  condiments  and  some  pepper^ 

Exports  to  the  TJnited  States. 

Exports  from  Hongkong  to  the  United  States  in  1919  were  valued 
in  invoice  declarations  at  $21,000,669,  compared  with  a  value  of 
$33,107,246  in  1918.    Hongkong  figures  indicate  a  value  of  ^l,458j662 
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in  1919,  but  the  difference  lies  more  in  the  rates  of  exchange  at  which 
the  actual  values  in  Hongkong  currency  were  transferred  into  Ameri- 
can currency  than  in  actual  discrepancies.  The  decrease  in  the  trade 
is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  decrease  in  exports  of  jice  due  to 
the  failure  of  supplies  in  the  Far  East  and  to  the  collapse  in  the  ex- 
port trade  in  tin  due  to  exchange  conditions.  There  were  other 
Agnations  in  the  trade,  material  increases  being  noted  in  sliipments 
of  camphor,  chemicals,  firecracters,  fish,  meat  products,  peanut  oil, 
vegetables,  and  minor  items;  notable  decreases  were  seen  in  the  ex- 
port of  fibers,  wood  oil,  wolfram,  and  bristles.  The  declared  exports 
for  the  past  two  years  have  been  as  follows : . 


Commodities. 


1918 


1919 


Commodities. 


1913 


1019 


Antimony 

Antiqnittfs i : . . 

BrcftdstufTs:  Ri<y!t 

Bristles '.'.'. 

Cjunphor ^ 

Chomicals 

Cotton  and  manufactures. . 

Earthenware  and  china- 
ware 

Edible  substance^ , 

ExploBives:  Fireworks.;,. 

Feathers '^ 

Fibers 

Fbh .'.'Uj.' 

Erulta  and  nut*.*.^ 

CJ  In^er,  preserved 

Hair 

Hidw 

Leathers  and  manufac- 
tures   

Meat  and  dairy  products . . 

Cite: 

Peanut 

Wood......i: 


S87,386 

12,768 

12,028,280 

443,078 


4fil,952 
13,742 

47,5«1 
8,040 

19,244 

50,eO4 
357,065 

87,978 
699,760 

24,487 
142,555 
193,534 

16,554 
108,509 

230,115 
1,185/295 


18,671 

1,921 

8,546,002 

48.603 

2,044,065 

730,132 

48, 619 > 

124.985 

94,  .428 
216,^7 
77,439 
17,919 
408,947 
002,238 
133,110 
3<J8,061 
109,982 

72,062 
400,771 

1,610,174 
395,304 


Oils— Continued: 

Aniseed 

Cassia 

Ores: 

Bismuth 

Mant^anese 

Wolfram 

Paper  an^  manufactures 

Feeds 

Silk  and  manufactures . . 
Spices: 

Cas»i&..i 

Popper _ 

Sugar t 

Tea. 

Tin 

Tobacco 

Ve;:jctablcs 

Wood: 

Unmanufactured... 

Manufactured 

All  other  articles 


$45, 3% 
124,46.'> 


4^838,358 
30,890 
10,319 
74,329 

431,329 


S180,931 
.288.236 

U,907 
30,083 
560,311 
126,331 
23,746 
287,413 


62,359 

13.J,9H7 

10,299,203 

132,751 

112,392 

201,311 
35,290 
377,371 


119,501 
190, 142 
496,115 
C3,682 
652,837 

355, 173 
250,314 
832,310 


Total. 


33,107,246     2i,W0,GC» 


Exports  to  Philippine  Islands  and  Hawaii. 

Declared  exports  from  Hongkong  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in- 
dicated advances,  but  the  change  had  little  significance  other  than 
a  general  ihcrease  in  the  value  of  commodities  and  in  a  generally 
improved  trade.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  rice,  an 
increase  iri  shipments  of  other  food  products,  but  the  chief  item 
accounting;  for  the  increase  was  the  export  of  large  amounts  of 
kerosene  to  the  islands  from  stocks  in  Hongkong.  Th^  exports  in 
detail  to  the  Philippines  were  as  follows : 


Commodities. 


Animals:  Cattle 

Brcadstufls:  Ki«.o 

Biscuits 

Candy 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Cotton  and  manufactures 

Earthenware  and  chinaware. 

Ecgs 

FlBDrs 

Fish 

Fruits  and  nut9 

Glass  and  glassware 

Matehos 

Meat  and  dairy  products 

Metals  and  manufactures 

Milk,  condensed 

Motion  piciores 


1918 


$19,185 
1,657,724 


106,540 
lOn,  162 
575,708 

02,549 
648,323 
219,192 
ir,8,309 
210,513 

13,544 
149,837 
411,431 

17,973 


3,C09 


1919 


Commodities. 


154,741 
1,061,784 
f3,722 
19,939 
78,150 
74,991 
639, 170 
102,664 
814,935  •; 
87,G90  ii 
129,458  I' 
249,271 
3.805  ' 
78,087  I 
565,454  I 
34,442 
111,500  I 
2,091  h 


Oils: 

Mineral 

Peanut 

Paper  and  manufactures  . . 

Salt 

Silk: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured 

Straw  and  manufactures  . . 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 

Wood  and  manufactures  . . 
All  other  articles 


Total. 


1918 


$379,568 
118,998 
64,193 
49,364 

583,594 
74,006 
9,436 
12,110 
20.874 
20,562 

258,020 
f3,069 

795,518 


6,739,044 


$1,019^619 
156,710 
38,928 


1919 


431,438 

75,630 

15,759 

7,527 

16,443 

31,971 

3.52,433 

78,141 

1,007,797 


7,401,980 
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Exports  to  Honolulu  increased  from  a  value  of  $366,903  in  1918  to 
a  value  of  $668,059,  the  change  representing  increased  exports  of 
Chinese  food  products  of  which  the  trade  to  Hawaii  almost  entirely 
consists. 

Extension  of  American  Trade. 

The  trade  of  Hongkong  in  1919  was  too  much  aflFected  by  the  war 
and  was  too  abnormal  in  other  respects  for  it  to  be  possible  to  indi- 
cate accurately  the  permanent  position  of  the  United  States  in  it 
and  in  the  trade  of  this  part  of  the  Far  East  generally.  The  excep- 
tional position  attained  by  the  United  States  during  the  war  was 
maintained  on  the  whole  during  the  year,  in  fact  was  somewhat  im- 
proved by  conditions  which  developed  during  the  year,  as  for  ex- 
ample,  the  effect  of  the  anti-Japanese  boycott.  European  competi- 
tion has  scarcely  been  felt  at  all.  It  has  been  of  decided  significance, 
however,  that  European  manufacturers  commenced  the  year  by 
freely  making  quotations  for  goods  which  they  found  later  they 
could  not  supply.  During  most  of  the  year  European  exporters  have 
been  disposed  to  quote  prices  for  iron  and  steel  products,  tinplate, 
machinery,  and  all  similar  goods  which  were  as  low  as  or  lower  than 
prices  quoted  by  American  manufacturers.  The  latter,  however, 
usually  guaranteed  deliveries  while  the  former  did  not;  The  result  has 
been  tnat  gradually  importers  have  come  to  understand  that  for  the 
time  being  they  can  not  rely  upon  getting  goods  in  most  of  these 
lines  from  Europe,  while  generally  they  are  able  to  get  them  from 
the  United  States.  . 

Prices  quoted  by  European  manufacturers  have  risen  in  line  with 
constantly  increasing  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  Freight  rates  out 
from  Europe  have  not  Ixjcn  very  favorable,  while  from  the  United 
States  they  have  been  fair  and  space  has  always  been  available. 
Developments  tend  to  promise  American  manufacturers  an  immensely 
greater  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Far  East  in  the  near  future  than 
they  had  previous  to  the  war.  It  is  becoming  evident  that  American 
competition  in  the  future  will  be  far  different  from  what  it  was  be- 
fore the  war. 

American  Policies  Bring  Satisfactory  Returns. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  situation,  asidje  from  the 
controlling  one  of  comparative  prices  and  guaranteed  deliveries, 
has  been  in  the  matter  of  agencies.  During  the  year  there  was  a 
constant  increase  in  the  number  of  American  concerns  who  establish 
their  own  agencies  and  branch  houses  not  only  in  Hongkong  but  in 
Shanghai  and  all  over  the  Far  East,  while  the  number  of  American 
traders  has  increased  and  there  has  constantly  been  an  aggressive 
canvass  of  the  field  in  behalf  of  American  products.  Perhaps  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  more  of  the  firms  already  in  the  field  have 
turned  to  the  policy  of  carrying  stocks  of  goods  for  immediate  de- 
livery. This  has  been  the  case  in  the  trade  in  internal  combustion 
engines,  electrical  goods,  machinery,  iron  and  steel  materialSj  build- 
ing supplies  and  equipment,  hardware,  paper,  canned  fruits  and 
vegetable's,  condensed  milk,  safes  and  office  equipment. 

This  policy,  so  long  advocated  by  this  office,  has  been  so  success- 
ful that  very  considerable  orders  for  machinery  in  North  and  Central 
China  haA^e  hinged  entirely  upon  it.    The  extension  of  this  policy  and 
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principle  of  trading  will  unquestionably  have  more  influence  upon 
the  extension  of  American  trade  in  most  lines  than  any  other  single 
factor.  The  effects  of  the  Webb  Act  permittin<^  combinations  in 
the  United  States  for  export  already  are  commencing  to  be  felt,  and 
all  along  the  line  there  has  been  increasing  confidence  in  American 
trade  organizatipn  and  equipment. 

.  To  this  general  improvement. the  expansion  of  American  shipping 
Jias  contributed  very  materially.  Jfot  only  has  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  in  tlie  trans-Pacific  service  served  to  keep 
freight  rates  at  a  fair  level  wliile  at  the  same  time  furnishing  all 
necessary  service,  but  the  very  fact  that  the  American  flag  is  more 
often  seen  in. Far  Eastern  waters  has  served  to  give  confidence  to  the 
future  of,  jAjn.c^rican  trade  connections  in  this  field ;  for  even  non- 
American,, traders  realize  that  the  shipping  service  is  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  trade  policy  upon  which  they  can  rely  in  their  connec- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

.  With  this  general  development  there  has  been  increasing  evidence 
of  the  favorable  influence  of  American  banking  development  in 
Hongkong  and  China  generally.  The  presence  of  active  and  well 
supporteq.AHierican  banks  ia.the  exchange  field  in  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai, ^1>qu^tionp,bly  has  exerted  a  very  powerful  innuenqe  for 
the  main^fiai^  of  fair  rates  of  exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  this  tree-silver  field,  while  as  the  means  through  which  the 
United  States  Treasury  has  sold  some  of  its  silver  stocks  to  enable 
banks  in  this,  field  to  finance  American  trade  they  have  secured  a 
position  of  influence  and  prestige  which  could  not  have  been  secured 
by  decades  of  ordinary  trading. 

There  l^ave  been  many  complaints  on  the  part  of  importers  during 
the  whole  of  the  year  against  American  credit  terms.  Unquestion- 
ably the  disposition  of  American  cT^porters  tp  demand  and  insist 
upon  wa^-tim©  credit  terms  after  the  \var  has  had  an  unfavorable 
influence  upon  American  exports  in  some  lines.  This  stringency  in 
credit  rulea  has  been  imposed  by  some,  influential  American. concerns 
at  a  time  when  money  was  very  tight  in  the  Far  East,  and  has  stood 
out  in  bold  contrast  to  terms  offered  by  European  traders  even  when 
the  latter  were  suffering  under  the  disadvantage  of  financial  chaos 
in  their  own  countries. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pre-war  terms  offered 
by  European  traders,  i.  e.,  ordinary  documentary  credits  even  Avith- 
out  recourse,  should  not  be  afforded  by  American  exporters.  Any 
other  terms  will  seriously  curtail  their  business. 

Invasion  of  American  Capital. 

One  of  the  most,  significant  features  of  tlie  year's  trading  has  been 
the  increasing  part  of  American  finance  in  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial life  of  China  and  the  Far  Easi:.  The  increasing  dependence  on 
the  United  States  for  loans  not  only  has  its  broad  significance  but 
the  manner  in  which  American  finance  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment itself  have  come  to  the  aid  of  all  international  trade,  as  well 
as  American  trade  particularly  in  the  silver  situation,  has  had  an 
imniense  influence  upon  the  extension  of  American  interests  in  purely 
commercial  lines. 

American  exporters  must  be  prepared  for  an  increasing  depend- 
ence of  China  and  Chinese  enterprises  upon  Americap->finance.  and 
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no  American  plan  for  trade  .in  China  can  be  successful  unless  a 
scheme  for  financing  Chinese  trade  is  put  into  operation.  The  absorp- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  more  and  more  Chinese  securities  of  all 
sorts,  not  only  governmental  but  railway  and  industrial,  public  im- 
provements, port  worlcs,  municipal  betterments,  tramways — in  short 
securities  in  every  commercial  as  well  as  governmental  line — should 
be  anticipated  and  encouraged.  China's  use  of  foreign  goods  in  all 
lines  as  well  as  its  advancement  in  modern  social  development  de- 
pends primarily  upon  the  development  of  its  latent  resources,  and  the 
nation  which  lends  the  greatest  aid  financially  in  this  development 
will  reap  most  of  the  attending  benefits  in  trade.  For  the  immediate 
present  the  high  exchange  value  of  silver  renders  this  difficult,  but 
the  desirability,  not  to  say  the  absolute  need,  9f  such  iaid  'should  be 
kept  in  view  at  all  times  by  American  interests  concerned  in  any  way 
wdth  the  trade  and  commercial  advancement  of  China. 
Special  Demands  of  Chinese  Markets. 

With  all  the  improved  American  trade  organizations  and  methods 
in  this  field  there  is  as  much  need  as  ever  for  more  attention  on  the 
part  of  American  exporters  to  the  special  demands  of  the  Chinese 
market.  Special  conditions  have  enableid  American  exporters  to  in- 
troduce into  this  field  a  large  variety  of  goods  which  heretofore  have 
been  practically  unknown.  Conditions  have  been  such  tbat  almost 
any  goods  in  particular  lines  could  be  sold.  With  the  return  of  con- 
ditions to  a  competitive  basis,  however,  more  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  quality  of  goods,  to  marks  and  brands  or  "  chops,"  to  the 
special  demand  of  the  market  as  to  varieties,  styles,  and  particular 
nature  of  goods  that  they  may  meet  the  demand  which  has  b^n  built 
up  in  China.  American  marks  and  brands  in  some  lines  are  becom- 
ing well  establislied,  and  tliis  constitutes  one  of  the  strongest  features 
of  the  American  trade  situation  in  China.  . 

There  is  need  of  fostering  this  increasing  good  will  in  every^  way, 
and  it  is  far  better  that  this  be  done  steadily  out  surely  than  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  storm  the  intrenchments  without  regard 
for  future  trade.  So  far  as  it  is  at  all  possible  the  policy  should  be 
instituted  of  following  up  all  trade  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

In  dyes,  for  example,  it  is  necessary  for  the  extension  of  American 
trade  in  such  lines  against  British,  German,  and  other  competition, 
that  the  Chinese  dyers  be  taught  to  use  the  American  products  and 
where  Chinese  users  have  criticism  for  the  goods,  such  criticism  must 
be  met.  Not  even  extreme  cheapness  will  force  goods  of  such  classes 
upon  the  Chinese,  for  such  materials  often  are  the  basis  of  sub- 
sidiary lines  of  business  like  that  of  the  dyers  of  foreign  cloth,  and 
to  protect  their  own  brands  or  "  chops  "  these  dyers  must  see  to  it 
that  quality  is  maintained.  The  sellers  of  machinery  likewise  should 
see  to  it  that  not  only  is  the  machine  sold  to  a  Chinese  buyer  all  that 
it  is  supposed  to  be,  but  that  the  Chinese  buyer  knows  how  to  use  it 
and  get  the  full  value  out  of  it.  Only  by  such  a  policy  can  perma- 
nent trade  be  developed,  and  such  a  policy  consistently  followed  will 
result  in  permanent  trade  in  practically  all  lines  against  the  keenest 
of  competition. 

The  use  of  more  raw  materials  from  China,  which  is  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  extension  of  American  trade  in  China,  has  not  been 
as  extensive  during  the  past  year  as  compared  with  war  yea^s,  when 
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all  such  materials  were  in  demand,  when  freight  facilities  for  trans- 
porting them  could  be  had.  In  general  there  is  an  increasing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  to  look  to  China 
direct  for  more  such  supplies  than  they  did  formerly,  particularly 
supplies  which  to  a  large  extent  formerly  were  taken  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Europe.  There  seems  to  be  no  indication  on  the 
part  of  these  American  interests  to  import  by  way  of  Europe,  the 
change  being  due  partly  to  thd  fact  that  shipping  now  tends  to 
favor  direct  dealing  between  the  Chinese  exporter  and  the  American 
importer,  and  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  to  get  closed  to  the  actual  producer  rather  than 
deal  through  middlemen.  The  change  also  is  due  to  the  fact  tlmt 
American  n^anufacturers  have  broken  away  from'  European  con- . 
nections  as  a.  result  of  the  war,  and  there  is  no  Reason  why  such 
connections  should  be  renewed.  There  w6uld  doubtless  have  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  Chinese  raw  materials  in  the  United 
States  had  not  silver  exchange  kept  the  gold  cost  of  such  materials 
imduly  high.  The  increasing  number  of  firms  in  Hongkong  and  the 
open  ports  of  China  who  are  establishing  export  departments  with 
particular  reference  to  American  trade-  arc  of  decided  significance, 
and  with  ajxeturn  to  more  normal  exchange  conditions  a  great  trade  j 
expansion  in  all*  Chinese  produce  with  the  United  States  i$  certain. 
The  geaeral*  situation  of  American  trade  interests  in  the  Hong- 
kong field  and  in  the  Far  East  generally  is  unquestionably  favor- 
able. It  is  giving  America's  competitors  more  concern  than  any 
other  interest,  and,  aside  from  its  present  vigor,  it  is  giving  more 
promise  of  the  future  than  it  ever  has  before.  Its  development 
the  past  year  has  been  upon  a  broad  foundation  and  along  com- 
prehensivje  ilives,  in  direct  import  and,  export,  in  shipping,  in  bank- 
ing, and  ill  international  finance.  There  is  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate complete  success  in  it  if  American  enterprise,  commercial 
methods,  and  ideals  will  be  devoted  to  it  and  heeded  in  its  prose- 
cution. 
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CHINA. 

HANKOW. 

Dy  Vice  Consul  Jay  C.  Unnton, 

The  Hankow  consular  district  includes  the  Provinces  of  Kansu, 
Shensi,  Honan  south  of  the  Yellow  River,  Hupeh,  and  Kiangsi.  It 
embraces  a  territory  of  approximately  952,278  square  miles  with  an 
estimated  population  of  some  70,000,000,  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Although  this  estimate  of 
population  bulks  large,  a  comparison  with  a  similar  numbei;  of  people 
in  tlie  United  States  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
people  in  matters  of  production,  distribution,  or  consumption.  The 
demand  for  necessities  and  luxuries  such  as  are  known  in  America 
is  hardly  known,  each  locality  existing  in  a  state  of  monotonous  self- 
sufficiency,  exporting  excess  commodities  peculiar  to  that  region. 

The  four  principal  trading  centers  of  this  consular  district  are 
Hankow,  Kiukiang,  Ichang,  and  Shasi,  all  of  which  are  treaty  ports. 
Hankow^he  largest  of  these,  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Chicago  of 
the  Far  East,  because  it  is  the  converging  point  of  the  largest  ar- 
teries of  trade  in  Central  China.  The  city  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Han  and  Yangtze  Rivers,  600  miles  from  the  seacoast. 
Across  the  Han  River  from  Hankow  is  the  city  of  Hanyang  where  a 
large  steel  plant  is  located.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Yangtze 
is  Wuchang,  the  capital  of  Hupeh  Province.  These  three  centers  are 
called  the  "  Wuhan  Cities  "  by  the  Chinese. 

On  tlTe  Han  River,  1,000  miles  in  length,  all  the  commerce  of  north- 
western Hupeh  and  most  of  that  coming  from  southern  Shensi  is 
carried.  The  Yangtze  River  is  practically  the  only  outlet  for  the 
trade  of  Szechwan,  and  a  large  part  of  the  traffic  converges  at  Han- 
kow.   The  four  large  rivers  of  ^Uift^  \|dthan  aggregate  length  of 
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1,500  miles,  emptying  into  the  Yangtze  above  Hankow,  also  contrib- 
utes to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  port  as  the  second  largest 
entrepot  of  the  Far  East. 

In  addition  to  these  natural  highways  of  trade,  the  Peking-Hankow 
Railway  serves  as  a  feeder  for  Hankow  by  tapping  the  Province 
of  Honan.  The  Canton-Hankow  Railway,  with  226  miles  of  track, 
has  its  northern  terminal  at  Wuchang,  but  as  yet  it  can  not  be  said 
to  be  much  of  a  factor  in  the  trade  of  the  district.  The  enormous 
volume  of  traffic  flowing  into  this  center  reaches  other  parts  of  China 
and  the  outside  world  by  means  of  river  steamers  running  between 
Hankow  and  Shanghai.  This  service  continues  throughout  the  year, 
but  during  the  low-water  season,  cargo  for  Hankow  is  either  lightered 
at  Kiukiang  or  the  vessels  are  only  loaded  to  8  feet.  During  high- 
water  season,  which  extends  from  April  to  October,  ocean  Vessels 
discharge  and  load  cargo  at  Hankow  without  any  difficulty. 

Flood  Affects  Agrricultural  Conditions. 

Reference  to  the  conditions  affecting  agriculture  in  this  section 
would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning  the  breaking  of  the  dikes 
on  the  Han  River  during  the  summer.  This  was  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Tienmen  flood,  out  the  disaster  affected  eight  other  counties 
as  well.  Ten  large  and  100  smaller  embankments  gave  way  on  either 
side  of  the  Han.  The  worst  break  was  the  washing  away  of  a  stretch 
of  dike  6,000  feet  in  width  by  40  feet  in  height,  which  resulted  in  the 
inundation  of  about  seven-tentlis  of  the  surrounding  territory.  Thou- 
sands of  people  were  rendered  homeless  and  many  Rves  were  lost. 

The  aajaccnt  territory  for  miles  around  was  one  vast  inland  sea 
dotted  here  and  there  oy  small  villages  and  farmhouses  standing 
on  mounds  built  to  raise  them  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 

Elain.  It  is  estimated  that  the  flooded  area  was  about  30  miles  wide 
y  150  miles  long.  Houses  and  crops  on  the  low-lying  levels  were 
destroyed.*  Large  sections  of  land  have  been  rendered  useless  for 
agriculture  by  deposits  of  sand,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
tracts  have  been  enriched  by  a  layer  of  silt.  The  water  covering 
the  inundated  territory  has  drawn  off  into  the  Han  through  the  Hsien 
River.  The  work  of  closing  up  the  gaps  is  confined  to  the  making  of 
low  dams  by  filling  in  from  either  end.  The  more  important  work 
of  constructing  the  dikes  had  not,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  been  begun. 
This  calamity  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  system  of  dike  in- 
spection. 

Crop  Production  and  Prices. 

The  crops  for  1919  in  the  Provinces  of  Hupeh,  Honan,  and  Kiangsi 
were  reported  as  just  above  the  average.  In  northern  Honan  an 
unusually  dry  season  produced  a  crop  of  wheat  much  below  that  of 
the  previous  year's  yield.  In  Hupeh,  along  the  Yangtze,  the  cotton 
crop  was  poor,  owing  to  an  excess  of  rain  (49.59  inches)  in  1919, 
whereas  the  crop  in  Honan  was  better  than  tlie  preceding  year.  The 
tea  leaf  was  likewise  adversely  affected  by  excessive  rainfall.  The 
yield  of  other  field  crops,  such  as  beans,  peas,  and  peanuts,  was  con- 
sidered fair.  The  rice  crop  was  much  above  that  of  1918.  Tobacco 
continues  to  be  grown  in  this  section  of  the  Yangtze  Valley  with 
great  success. 
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Average  prices  for  native  products  per  tow  (35  pounds)  at  in 
terior  points  were  as  follows : 

Wheat $0.  50 

Sesame  soeii .  98 

Buckwheat .  19 


Millet $0.  U 

Barley .  27 

Beans .  35 

Peas .  uG 


Rice .  62 

In  the  Province  of  Shensi  the  plowing  and  harvesting  were  left 
to  old  ttien  and  women  with  the  result  that  wages  were  twice  as  high 
as  during  the  preceding  year.  Wheat,  which  is  Shensi's  main  staple, 
was  much  inferior  owmg  to  a  long  dry  season.  This  situation  in- 
creased the  cost  of  living  to  an  abnormal  extent.  The  fruit  crop  in 
Shensi  for  1919  was  the  best  in  years.  At  Sianfu,  the  provincial 
capital,  prices  showed  a  steady  increase  throughout  the  year  as  is 
seen  from  the  following  figures :  Wheat  rose  from  $0.45  to  $1.66  per 
tow  of  35  pounds;  barley  from  $0.33  to  $1.05;  peas  from  $0.45  to 
$1.21;  corn  from  $0.38  to  $1.16;  millet  from  $0.45  to  $1.44;  rice  from 
$0.66  to  $1.77 ;  beans  from  $0.27  to  $0.83. 

Though  living  conditions  may  be  said  to  be  abnormal  in  certain 
sections  of  this  district  on  account  of  the  presence  of  soldiery,  a  steady 
advance  in  the  price  of  foodstuflFs  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
decade  or  more.  Many  factors  have  entered  into  this  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  native  consumer,  but  the  chief  of  these  has  been 
the  exceptionally  large  demand  for  Chine>se  products  from  outside 
sources.  The  prices  ruling  at  the  close  of  1919  were  undoubtedly 
abnormal,  due  in  some  measure  to  the  shortage  of  food  in  near-by 
Provinces.  A  good  harvest  will  bring  about  a  slight  decline,  but  the 
indications  are  that  there  will  be  no  marked  fall  in  prices. 

Cotton  Culture. 

The  season  of  1919  was  a  very  poor  one  for  the  cotton  growers  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hankow  on  account  of  the  heavy  rainfall. 
The  Government  experimental  station  at  Wuchang  undoubtedly  has 
the  largest  collection  of  foreign  and  native  varieties  of  cotton  of  any 
place  in  China,  but  as  the  varieties  are  all  mixed,  it  is  questionable 
just  1k)w  valuable  the  enterprise  can  be  to  cotton  growers  in  this 
section.  Aside  from  this,  the  cotton  grown  on  the  farm  during  1919 
suffered  from  insects  and  disease. 

The  cotton  grown  around  Laohokow  in  northwestern  Hupeh  is 
said  to  be  as  good  as  any  produced  in  China.  Buyers  rate  this  cotton 
along  with  the  Shensi  cotton  which  already  tops  the  market  price  at 
Shanghai.  It  is  foreign  upland  cotton  and  was  introduced  about  15 
years  ago.  The  production  of  this  acclimatized  foreign  variety  is 
not  very  extensive,  amounting  to  only  30,000  or  40,000  piculs  ( 1  picul= 
133J  pounds).  The  quality  of  the  Shensi  cotton  is  said  to  have  de- 
teriorated owing  to  the  introduction  of  other  foreign  varieties  into 
that  section  of  China.  Honan  is  fast  becoming  a  cotton-growing 
.section.  The  cotton  grown  around  Chengchow  is  said  to  be  of  a  very 
high  quality,  and  the  cultivation  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
cotton  mills  are  being  established  at  that  place.  In  some  parts  of 
Honan  the  cotton  is  said  to  be  afflicted  with  the  pink  boll  worm. 
Railway  Construction. 

Washouts  and  military  operations  interfered  with  the  service  of 
the  Peking-Hankow  Railway  during  1919,  but  in  spite  of  these 
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handicaps  the  road  is  reix)i*ted  to  have  handled  more  tonnage  than 
during  the  previous  year.  Many  additional  locomotives  and  freight 
cai^s  have  been  ordered  to  cope  with  the  congested  freight  conditions. 
The  lino  just  outside  of  Hankow  has  been  double-tracked  for  a 
distance  of  20  kilometers. 

The  Canton-Hankow  Railroad  also  suffered  from  the  operations 
of  the  military,  it  being  often  necessary  to  run  extra  trains  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  soldiers.  The  damage  done  to  the  railway 
property  by  the  men  in  uniform  also  constituted  a  large  item.  De- 
spite these  drawbacks  the  railway  administration  w^as  able  to  ac- 
complish considerable  work  during  the  year.  This  consisted  of  28 
miles  of  ballasting,  the  renewal  of  48,{)0()  sleepers,  earthwork  for 
dead-end  sidings  at  10  stations,  23  temporary  bridges  replaced  by 
permanent  structures,  and  a  new  foundry  with  tilting  brass  furnace. 
The  additions  to  the  rolling  stock  included  one  shunting  engine, 
twenty  20-ton  wagons,  and  twenty-two  15-ton  wagons.  The  railway 
managed  to  obtain  a  local  supply  of  timber,  which  was  quite  satis- 
factory, formerly  supplies  came  from  Japanese  sources.  The  ad- 
ministration took  over  considerable  material  from  the  Szechwan- 
Hankow  Railway,  including  rolling  stock  and  bridge  material.  A 
contract  has  been  made  by  the  railway  for  the  hauling  of  600  tons 
of  coal  daily  for  the  Han  Yeh  Ping  Co.'s  mines.  This  will  necessitate 
an  increase  in  the  railway's  rolling  stock.  Orders  this  year  include  12 
now  heavy  locomotives — 8  freight  and  4  passenger.  Additions  con- 
templated include  90  freight  cars  of  30-ton  and  GO  of  40-ton  capacity. 

At  present  work  on  the  Szechwan-Hankow  line  is  at  a  standstill 
because  of  a  lack  of  money,  the  allotment  from  the  Hukwang  Rail- 
way Loan  Agreement  having  been  entirely  expended.  Maintenance 
funds  arc  supplied  by  the  Ministry  of  Communications  from  month 
to  month.  The  construction  staff  consists  of  2  engineers,  7  student 
engineers,  and  250  laborers.  The  grading  for  160  kilometers  of 
roadbed,  masonry  work  for  238  bridges,  3  stations,  and  1  locomotive 
shed  have  been  completed.  The  preliminary  survey  w^ork  for  the 
entire  line,  as  well  as  the  proposed  branch  line  from  Yangchiatung 
to  Laohokow  has  been  finished.  The  railway  has  planted  millions 
of  trees  along  the  line,  partly  to  protect  the  roadbed  and  partly  as  an 
object  lesson  for  the  natives. 
Shipping:  of  the  Port  of  Hankow. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  at  Hankow  registered  39  feet  and  6 
inches.  The  lowest  level  was  G  feet  G  inches  on  February  1  and  the 
highest  was  4G  feet  on  August  4.  The  sliip  channels  in  the  river 
were  in  fairly  good  condition  throughout  the  year,  the  least  water 
registered  therein  being  15  feet.  During  liigh  water  most  river 
steamers  leave  Hankow  for  Shanghai  at  niglit,  but  during  low 
water  season  this  is  not  permitted.  Last  year  the  restrictions  on 
night  navigation  were  removed  on  March  1  and  replaced  on 
November  29. 

The  freight  rates  to  Shanghai  from  Hankow  during  1919  on  the 
river  steamers  were  7.50  taels  ($10.13)  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  (rates 
on  the  weiglit  basis  are  net  rates).  This  was  subject  to  a  rebate  of 
from  10  to  30  per  cent,  depending  upon  whetiier  or  not  the  shipper 
had  confined  his  shipments  during  the  year  to  one  of  the  conference 
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lines  handling  freight  between  Hankow  and  Shanghai.  In  addition, 
cash  bonuses  were  sometimes  granted.  Six  river  transportation  com- 
panies are  in  the  so-called  conference  which  handles  the  lar^e  ma- 
jority of  the  cargo  between  these  two  ports.  The  transshipment 
charges  at  Shanghai  amounted  to  about  $0.50  per  ton.  During  the 
first  two  months  of  1919  ocean  freights  from  Shanghai  to  the  Pacific 
coast  were  from  $20  to  $30  gold  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  In  March 
these  rates  be«:an  to  drop  until  m  June  and  July  they  hovered  be- 
tween $10  and  $12  per  ton.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  they 
rose  from  about  $13  to  $16.50  per  ton. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  at  Hankow  during  1919 : 


Nattonality. 

Entered. 

Cleared.     - 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons, 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

STEAMERS. 

• 

American    

209 

1,238 

2 

820 

3 

•2 

1,391 

Sn,627 

1,202,9.5.** 

8,696 

903,265 

2,553 

14 

623, 219 

196 

1,217 

2 

810 
3 

1 
1.340 

80,172 

1,202,338 

8,696 

895,331 

2,553 

7 

622,091 

405 

2,455 

4 

1,630 

6 

3 

2,731 

160.799 

Brit  ish         

1,405,296 

Danish 

17,392 

Japanese    

1, 798, 596 

Norwegia  n 

5,106 

RiLssian .--r 

21 

Chinese           

1,245,310 

Total 

3,665 

2,821,332 

3,569 

2,811,188 

7,234 

5, 632, 520 

SAIUNQ  VESSELS. 

American 

29 

603 

218 

5,912 

3,653 
118,080 
68,751 
400,894 

31 

611 

218 

5,902 

3,714 
119,222 
68,874 
398,630 

60 

2,214 

436 

11,814 

7,367 

Brilisni     

327,302 

Japanese 

137,625 

Chinese      

799,524 

Total 

6,762 

591,378 

6,762 

599,440 

13,524 

1, 181, 818 

When  the  above  figures  are  compared  with  those  of  1913  they  show 
but  slight  increases  in  the  total  of  steamer  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  for  any  of  the  above  nationals  except  the  American  and 
Oliinese.  The^  latter  more  than  doubled  their  total  of  steamer 
tonnage  during  the  interval  between  1913  and  1919;  but  the  same 
period  did  not  witness  a  similar  increase  in  Chinese  sailing  vessels. 
The  American  steamer  increase  amounted  to  40  per  cent.  In  1913 
the  customs  returns  show  that  no  Japanese  sailing  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  this  port;  in  1919,  436  sailing  vessels  of  that  nation- 
ality entered  and  cleared.  In  the  same  period  the  British  had  an 
increase  of  808  in  entrances  and  clearances  for  sailing  vessels. 
Industrial  Undertakings. 

Chinese  industry  in  this  locality  may  be  said  to  be  passing  through 
the  initial  stages  of  the  industrial  revolution.  The  European  war 
stimulated  these  processes,  but  it  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  directly 
responsible  for  the  establivshment  of  new  industrial  undertakings. 
C/otton  mills,  flour  mills,  small  factories,  and  other  plants  are  spring- 
ing up  in  increasing  numbers  every  year.  Considerable  capital  is 
l)eing  invested  in  small  Chinese  enterprises  of  this  nature.  The  year 
1919  witnessed  the  establishment  of  100  spinning  shops,  5  soap  fac- 
tories,  1  oil  mill,  1  silk-spinning  shop,  3  flour  mills,  6  egg  factories, 
1  towel,  and  20  sock-manufacturing  concerns,  1  cotton  mill,  and  1 
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small  blast  furnace  in  this  center.  This  brought  about  a  considerable 
influx  of  population.  Native  banks  have  increased  from  10  before 
the  war  to  19. 

Increased  business  has  brought  large  numbers  of  foreigners  to 
Hankow  with  a  consequent  rise  in  rents.  The  population  in  the  con- 
cessions number  5,012,  of  which  3,063  are  Japanese,  1,021  British,  310 
Americans,  196  Russians,  and  163  French,  with  the  remainder  divided 
among  10  other  nationalities.  The  native  population  of  the  three 
cities  of  Hankow,  Hanyang  and  Wuchang  is,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms estimate,  1,459,501.  The  year  just  past  saw  a  great  deal  of 
building  activity  both  in  the  native  cities  and  in  the  foreign  conces- 
sions. The  Chma  Merchants  Steamship  Co.  added  two  reinforced 
concrete  godowns  of  900,000  cubic  feet  storage  capacity  to  their 
property,  while  both  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  and  Butterfield  & 
bwire  also  built  large  godowns  to  accommodate  anticipated  business. 
Two  bank  buildings  are  in  the  course  of  construction.  Other  large 
godowns  have  recently  been  completed  besides  many  other  less  pre- 
tentious buildings. 
Demand  for  Chinese  Products. 

Despite  high  rates  of  exchange  the  demand  for  Chinese  products 
from  Europe  and  America  continued  throughout  the  year.  The  tele- 
graphic transfer  rate  on  New  York  opened  at  125 — that  is,  $125  gold 
would  purchase  100  tacls  on  the  local  market.  The  lowest  ix)int  was 
reached  in  March  when  telegraphic  transfer  stood  at  110.  From 
April  the  rate  began  to  rise,  and  the  year  closed  at  150.  Those  mer- 
chants who  settled  exchange  at  a  favorable  time  and  for  large  sums 
were  able  to  undersell  their  competitors  in  American  and  European 
markets.  One  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  tightness  of  the  money 
market  in  China  has  been  the  hoarding  of  silver  by  natives.  Great 
masses  of  metal  have  been  melted  down  and  buried  in  the  earth  at 
interior  points.  Add  to  this,  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  by 
about  $98,000,000  and  two  of  the  principal  factors  affecting  ex- 
change have  been  considered. 

Since  the  revolution  of  1911  political  upheavals  of  one  kind"  or 
another  have  continued  to  occur  with  more  or  less  frequency.  These 
disturbances,  sometimes  very  local  in  nature,  have  served  to  disrupt 
internal  traae  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  now  reckoned  with  as 
probable  and  not  exceptional  factors.  The  local  Chinese  merchant 
with  whom  the  foreigner  deals  must  ship  his  specie  into  the  interior 
where  the  various  products  arc  purchased ;  and  in  so  doing  he  must 
take  the  risk  of  being  robbed  of  his  money  en  route. 

Total  Trade  Statistics. 

Although  conditions  were  somewhat  chaotic  in  some  sections  of 
the  Hankow  district,  the  trade  of  the  port  showed  an  improvement 
over  the  year  1918.  The  gross  value  of  the  trade  amounted  to 
227,372,822  taels  ($308,999,065  gold),  an  increase  of  37,196,682  taels 
($50,550,291  gold)  over  the  previous  returns.  While  1919  can  not 
be  considered  a  normal  year,  yet  as  the  first  post-war  year,  it  might 
be  valuable,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  to  quote  the  figures  for  the 
last  pre-war  year.  In  1913  conditions  were  unfavorable  to  trade, 
owing  to  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  which  had  been  waged  against  the 
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President.  This  upheaval  has  resulted  in  a  wide  prevalence  of 
brigandage  and  a  consequent  interference  with  the  movement  of  goods 
ana  money.  In  spite  of  such  handicaps  the  gross  trade  of  the  port 
amounted  to  175,367,366  taels  ($129,771,851  gold),  an  increase  of 
20^,004  taels  ($14,965,023  gold)  over  the  year  1912. 

The  gross  and  net  values  of  the  trade  of  Hankow  are  given  for  the 
years  1913, 1918,  and  1919.  These  figures  have  been  converted  at  the 
following  rates:  In  1913  one  haikwan  tael  was  valued  at  $0.74;  in 
1918  at  $1.193 ;  and  in  1919  at  $1,359. 


Imports  and  exports. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  foreira  countries  and  Honekone 

$25,281,421 
21,904,895 

136,953,047 
29,018.205 

$50,906,433 
36,452,911 

From  Chincee  Dorts 

Total  foreign  imnorts          

47,186,316 

65,971,312 

87,359,344 

Beexports  of  foreign  goods: 

To  foreign  couutries 

18,508 
8,058,600 

50,306 
14,123,380 

178,441 

To  Chinese  norts     

15, 172, 902 

Total  f(veiini  reoxnorts 

8,077,008 

14,173,686 

15,351,343 

Net  total  foreign  imports 

39,109,308 

51,797,626 

72,008,001 

Imports  of  Cliincse  products 

21,411,635 

38,238,207 

61,873,158 

Reexports  of  Chinese  products: 

To  foreign  countries 

2,469,082 
5,243,607 

fr47,048 
15,020,768 

895,979 

To  Chinese  ports 

20,410,870 

Total  Chinese  oroducts 

7,712,689 

15,667,816 

21,306,855 

Net  total  Chinese  imDorts 

13,098,846 

22,570,391 

30,666,303 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin 

To  foreign  countries 

9,967,994 
51,206,000 

11,982,536 
110,088,080 

18,792,677 

To  Chinese  Dorts 

150,974,486 

Total  exports  of  local  origin 

01,174,000 

122,070,616 

169,767,163 

Oross  v&Iuc  of  the  trade  of  the  nort..     .  .  ... 

129.771,851 

220,880,135 

308,999,065 

NTet  value  of  the  trade  of  the  nort 

113,982,154 

197,038,033 

272,341,467 

The  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  figures  show  that  the  total  import 
of  goods  from  foreign  countries  to  Hankow  amounted  to  $87,359,344, 
over  $50,000,000  being  direct  imports  and  $30,452,911  being  trans- 
ported from  other  Chinese  ports  to  Hankow.  Hankow  reexported 
over  $15,000,000  of  the  foreign  goods  to  other  places  in  China,  leav- 
ing a  net  total  of  $72,008,001.  To  the  above  total  import,  piece  goods 
valued  at  $26,844,519  contributed  the  largest  item;  foreign  metals 
rank  second,  with  a  value  of  $9,130,254 ;  kerosene,  at  $5,081,878,  third ; 
with  sugar,  valued  at  $5,397,425,  in  fourth  place.  Other  important 
items  over  the  million  mark  were  cigarettes,  totaling  $1,833,027;  dyes 
and  colors  valued  at  $1,225,413,  and  machinery  and  parts  amounting 
to  $1,202,575.  Two  other  items  that  bulk  large  in  the  import  are 
electrical  materials,  valued  at  $064,150,  and  medicines,  at  $428,675. 
In  1918  the  import  of  flapanose  coal  amounted  to  86,944  tons,  but  last 
year  the  amount  dropped  to  23,726  tons  owing  to  the  competition  of 
Honan  coal.  During  the  same  period  Japanese  matches  increased 
from  62,064  gross  to  269,725  gross.  The  imports  of  this  commodity 
for  1919  show  a  48  per  cent  increase  over  the  year  1913,  the  last  nor- 
mal year  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 
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Cotton  Piece  Goods  Imports.  ^ 

China  has  been  referred  to  as  the  land  of  the  blue  gown.  Cotton 
fabric  dyed  blue  has  become  the  principal  material  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  Chinese  make  their  clothes.  Since  every  coolie  must 
possess  at  least  one  cotton  garment,  cotton  cloth  will  doubtless  retain 
its  position  for  a  long  time  to  come  as  the  premier  article  of  foreign 
import.  Last  year's  import  of  piece  goods  into  Hankow  amounted 
to  $26,844,519.  In  1913  the  import  oi  cotton  piece  goods  amounted 
to  $13,400,727. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  found  prices  weak,  but  in  spite  of 
this  a  good  market  prevailed  in  whites  and  grays.  Stocks  were  short, 
and  as  the  spring  advanced  prices  began  to  rise.  This  advance  in- 
duced some  dealers  to  buy  forward.  The  delay  in  the  transmission 
of  cables  frustrated  many  business  deals.  The  tightness  of  the  money 
market  in  combination  with  the  high  rates  of  interest  hampered  deliv- 
eries toward  the  end  of  the  year,  at  which  time  prices  were  50  per  cent 
higher  than  the  lowest  point  reached  during  the  first  half  year.  The 
practice  of  tying  up  cash  in  exchange  strips  the  market  of  money, 
and  during  part  of  1919  this  feature  was  very  apparent.  On  account 
of  the  fluctuating  exchange  local  dealers  did  not  evince  a  desire  to 
gamble  by  doing  a  forward  business.  Favored  by  rapidity  of  com- 
munication and  quickness  of  delivery,  the  Japanese  were  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position  with  regard  to  dealing  with  the  Chinese.  Buy- 
ers of  goods  from  Europe  can  not  import  their  cloths  in  less  than 
nine  months  and  in  some  cases  a  whole  year  from  the  date  of  booking 
the  order.  The  year,  however,  will  be  written  down  as  a  particularly 
good  one  for  the  piece  goods  trade,  but  the  successful  dealings  in  this 
line  must  be  attributed  to  favorable  exchange. 

From  May  the  importation  of  Japanese  goods  was  slightly  re- 
stricted. The  gap  left  by  the  restriction  of  these  imports  was  quickly 
filled  by  the  increase  in  production  from  native  mills.  It  was  more  or 
less  expected  that  with  the  boycott,  Japanese  piece  goods  would  show 
a  marked  decrease  but  the  customs  returns  for  the  year  prove  other- 
wise. A  total  of  621,320  pieces  was  imported  in  1918  as  compared 
with  1,338,52G  for  1919,  an  increase  of  717,206  pieces.  This  goes  to 
show  that  in  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions  the  Japanese  are  making 
headway.  The  item  particularly  noticeable  is  white  shirtings  which 
jtunped  from  60,571  pieces  in  1917  and  45,516  in  1918  to  238,671 
pieces  in  1919.  The  Japanese  are  unable  to  produce  as  high-grade 
cloth  as  the  Manchester  shirting,  but  they  are  improving  every  year 
both  in  quality  and  in  output.  If  high  prices  continue  to  rule  in 
foreign  countries,  English  shirting,  the  only  serious  competitor  of  the 
Japanese,  will  gradually  be  eliminated  as  a  serious  factor  in  the  local 
market. 

The  year  1919  showed  a  slight  improvement  over  previous  years 
for  American  piece  goods.  The  total  imports  into  Hankow  were 
given  at  15,671  pieces  in  1919  against  405  in  1918  and  11,087  in  1917,  all 
in  grays.  White  shirtings  of  American  make,  36  yards  in  length,  have 
been  seen  on  the  local  market,  probably  reexported  from  Shanghai. 
Such  lengths  are  wholly  unsuited  to  local  demand.  When  the 
Chinese  cuts  his  piece  goods  up  for  dying  purposes,  he  cuts  it  into 
5-yard  lengths.  In  a  piece  of  cloth  36  yards  in  length  there  is  a 
loss  of  1  yard.  In  quality  this  American  shirting  was  little  better 
than  th6  Japanese  product,  but  sold  for  a  tael  more  in  price  ($1,359). 
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Ketal,  Minerals,  Machinery,  and  Electrical  Materials. 

There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  Japanese  copper  ingots  and 
slabs,  most  of  which  were  imported  for  the  use  of  the  (jovernment 
mint  in  Wucham^.  Iron  and  mild  steel  manufactures  showed  an  im- 
provement. Mild  steel  rails  increased  by  3,341  tons  and  tinned 
plates  about  1,000  tons,  the  latter  doubtless  being  due  to  the  added  im- 
port of  kerosene  oil.  The  import  of  metals  in  1913  amounted  to 
$4,616,273,  while  in  the  same  year  the  import  of  machinery,  and  parts 
of,  only  totaled  $343,711.  'The  1913  import  of  electrical  materials 
was  $144,000. 

The  European  war  with  the  consequent  export  restrictions  in 
many  countries  prevented  renewals  in  many  of  the  local  plants. 
These  changes  and  the  establishment  of  new  factories  accounts  for 
an  impoilation  of  machinery,  amounting  to  $1,202,575.  The  large 
import  of  electrical  supplies,  amounting  to  $664,150,  can  be  attributed 
to  the  same  causes.  Long  overdue  repairs  on  the  Peking-Hankow 
Railway  and  track  renewals  of  other  lines  entering  this  port  explain 
the  importations  of  railway  materials.  Needles  which  ore  imported 
chiefly  from  Japan  rose  from  364,326  thousands  in  1918  to  909,088 
thousands  in  1919.  As  new  industries  are  established  and  conditions 
become  more  settled  the  demand  for  foreign  metals  and  machinery 
will  probably  remain  more  or  less  constant. 

Kerosene  Trade  Resumes  Normal  Proportions* 

The  release  of  shipping  which  had  been  requisitioned  for  war  serv- 
ice made  it  possible  for  trade  to  resume  its  normal  course  and  in  con- 
sequence the  import  of  kerosene  returned  to  its  former  pre-war 
level.  The  import  of  American  kerosene  for  1919  increased  by  14,- 
646,144  gallons.  Usually  imports  of  American  oil  into  this  section 
have  been  confined  to  one  American  company  but  last  year  the 
main  British  competitor  imported  large  quantities  of  the  American 
product.  The  decline  in  the  importation  of  Sumatra  oil  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  importei*s  of  that  variety  are  now 
turning  to  the  American  fields  for  their  supplies.  The  decline  in 
the  Borneo  product  is  probably  due  to  the  inferiority  of  that  oil; 
although  it  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  it  has  nevertheless  been  steadily 
losing  ground  in  the  local  market.  The  year  saw  no  importations  of 
Japanese  oils  into  Hankow. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1919  the  price  of  oil  remained  more 
or  le&s  stationary  with  the  exception  of  bulk  oil,  the  price  of  which 
was  advanced  to  bridge  the  gaps  existing  between  that  and  tinned  oil. 
In  July  prices  dropped  $0.60  j)er  case  and  remained  at  that  level 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  During  1918  there  had  been  a 
brisk  demand  for  old  empty  tins  in  some  of  the  export  trades.  It 
was  this  call  for  empties  which  had  widened  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  oil  in  tins  and  in  its  purely  bulk  form.  With  the  falling 
off  of  the  demand  for  empty  tins,  and  the  drop  in  price  of  such  tins, 
the  difference  between  oil  in  tins  and  in  bulk  was  reduced  in  1919  to 
almost  a  pre-war  level. 

The  import  of  kerosene  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  39,209,064  gal- 
lons in  1913.  This  was  127,699  gallons  less  than  the  previous  year. 
In  comparison  with  1912  the  year  1913  showed  a  decrease  of  1,840,345 
in  American  oil,  an  increase  of  1,147,476  gallons  in  Sumatra  oil  and 
an  increase  of  264,761  gallons  in  Borneo  oil.  ^  t 
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BefiAed  Sugar— Aniline  Byes. 

The  candy  and  refined  snffar  imported  into  Hankow  comes  from 
Hongkong  and  Formosa.  Tne  browTi-sugar  trade  is  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  Chinese,  Swatow  being  the  center  from  which  this  sugar  is  im- 
ported. The  year's  importation  of  all  sugars  amounted  to  ^,397,425. 
During  1913  the  importation  of  sugars  amounted  to  $2,910,629. 

The  beginning  of  1919  found  a  steady  demand  for  refined  sugar 
owing  to  a  shorta«:e  of  stocks  in  the  interior.  This  increased  in 
May  and  June  until  prices  were  double  what  they  had  been  during 
the  first  quarter.  The  cost  of  raw  sugar  had  gradually  risen  and 
this  rise  was  naturally  reflected  in  the  price  oi  the  refined  article. 
Consumers  refused  to  buy  at  the  new  prices,  thus  causing  a  sudden 
slump  in  July.  Business  in  sugar  ceased  for  about  three  months. 
The  market  eventually  opened  a^ain  in  September  with  prices  30 
per  cent  lower  than  the  highest  point  reached  in  the  summer.  From 
September  on  a  steady  but  decreased  demand  was  experienced  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  practical  cessation  of  business  during  three 
months,  combined  with  a  decrease  in  Japanese  importation  and  the 
natural  effect  of  hifjher  prices  tending  to  reduce  consumption,  accounts 
for  the  decreased  imports. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  importation  of  dyes  during 
1919.  These  imports  came  principally  fron\  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  The  Jajjanese  dyes  are  marketed  under  trade-marks  similar 
to  the  old  and  well-known  German  "  chops."  These'  imitations  are 
so  clever  that  it  is  hard  to  detect  the  difference.  Some  Shanghai 
importers  are  also  imitating  the  German  trade-marks.  Thus  the 
market  seems  to  be  swamped  with  German  colors,  whereas  in  fact 
there  is  nothing  left  of  German  dyes  imported  before  the  war.  Owing 
to  the  high  prices  rulin;^:  at  present  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
German  competition  will  soon  reappear  in  China,  dealers  are  doing 
a  hand-to-mouth  business.  Dealers  in  Hankow  have  not  yet  learned 
to  test  colors  as  is  done  by  the  dealers  in  Shanghai,  and  would  sooner 
buy  weak,  cheap  mixtures  than  good  but  dearer  colors.  The  busi- 
ness in  sulphur  blacks  should  be  pushed  by  American  manufacturers. 
There  is  large  demand  for  them  and  the  supplies  at  present  are  com- 
ing almost  exclusively  from  Japan.  Paper  colors,  especially  scarlet, 
find  a  ready  market  in  Hankow.  There  is  comparatively  little  busi- 
ness in  cotton  coloi's,  while  silk  and  wool  are  noi  dyed  in  this  dis- 
trict. Such  cotton  colors  as  are  used  are  the  brilliant  shades.  The 
imports  of  dyes  amounted  to  $1,755,503  in  1913. 
Leading  Imports  in  1918  and  1919. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into 
Hankow  during  1918  and  1919  are  given  m  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


1010 


Quantity.       Value. 


Adds: 

Boracic pounds.. 

Nitric do.... 

Sulphuric do — 

Other \ do 

Advertising  matter 

Agar-agar pounds.. 

Ammonia,  mixture  of do 


56,133 

33,200 

224,533 

93,333 


460,933 
21,333 


fl2,«7» 
10,02« 
9,267 
3,661 
13,984 
26,272 
ft,  726 


208,533 
202,667 
195,467 
68,900 


563,867 
122HQ>00 
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24,065 
9,601 
5,806 
65,044 
35,920 
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Articles. 


Aniseed  star do — 

Arm  rings dozen. 

Arms  and  ammunitions 

Asbestos,  u.  e.  s poimds. . 

Asphalt do — 

Bags,  gunny: 

Now number. . 

Old do... 

Other do..., 

^rrels  and  casks,  empty do — 

Bedsteads do — 

Belting,  machine 

Belts,  silk  and  cotton dozen., 

B^he  de  mer. .  .*. pounds.. 

Bleaching  powder do — 

Books,  printed 

Borax pounds.. 

Bottles,  empty 

Boxes,  cash  and  fancy  tin 

Braid,  cotton,  gilt,  etc 

Bridge  construction,  materials 

Brist  es 

ding  materials 

Builer pounds. 

Buttons: 

Bone gross. 

Brass do... 

Bearl do... 

Other... do... 

Calcitim,  chloride  of pounds. 

Candles do... 

Canned  goods: 

Cream  evaporated dozen . , 

Flslj *. do..., 

Fruits 

Jams  and  Jellies 

Milk,  condensed dozen.. 

Other , 

Carton pounds.. 

Cardamoms. do.... 

Cards: 

Playing 

Visiting 

Cassia  lignea poinds. 

Cement do — 

Chemical  products,  n.  o.  s 

Cigarette-making  materials » 

Cigarettes thousands. 

Cigars do... 

Cinnamon pounds. 

Clocks 1 number. 

Cloves pounds. 

Coal.  Japanese Ions. 

Compoy pounds. 

Coofectionory 

Copper,  sulpnale  of pounds . 

Cosmetics 

Cotton  goods: 

Drills pieces . 

Dyed  cottons,  n.  e.  s do. . . 

Flannel,  cotton,  plain,  dyt»d -do. . . 

Italians,  plain,  fast  black do. . . 

Jeans do... 

Cambrics,  musllas,  and  law  us,  white do. .  - 

Printed  cottons do. . . 

Sheet Ings,  pla in  gray do . . . 

Shirtings,  plain— 

Graj* do. . . 

While do... 

T  cloths do. . . 

Velvets  and  velveteens yards. 

Cotton  blankets .*. |  ioces. 

Handkerchiefs dozen . 

Thread- 
Balls  pou  nds . 

Spools gross. 

Towels dozen . 

Yarn.cotton pounds. 

Other 

Covers,  bed. pieces . 

Crucible 

Drapery 


1918 


Quantity. 


488,000 
13,624 


126,533 
434,933 

676,350 

1,857,382 

104,2^0 

12,497 

1,425 


202,893 
296,667 
277,467 


73,466 


70,667 

23,899 
68,493 
9,081 
29,566 
151,333 
921,067 

7,470 
10,438 


22,852 


58,000 
274,134 


97,733 
426,800 


834,672 
1.611 
17,600 
23, 152 
27,733 
86,944 
72,:;33 


86,459 
31(4,593 
35,54<i 
121,430 
2:i2,«50 
2;'),«38 
99,512 
47,985 

313,296 
304.154 

53.122 
247.493 

35,4^:3 
ll(l,b72 

36,4U0 

8,1 76 

232,565 

11,618,267 


34,600 


Value. 


187,998 
7,357 
33,670 
13,921 
10,479 

129,102 

158,089 
10,M)2 
56,404 
25,305 
49,^2 
72,525 

138,913 
14,646 
17,755 
10,373 
14,088 
18,73o 
40,813 
47,720 
20,304 

159,910 
27,150 

9,894 
33,503 

l\  171 

6,290 
140, 101 

12,791 

22,807 
28,747 
8,717 
49,774 
18,770 
15,361 
78, 814 

7,907 
30,926 
20,113 

4,620 
15,031 
63,083 
2,571,497 
27,039 
12,336 
44,891 

3,163 

1,192,8^8 

35,(«5 

10, 151 


C6,C€C 

475,026 
2,657,413 
198,(22 
983,640 
1,1.^.199 
lf2,3S«4 
4J>1,477 
271,219 

1,712.320 
2,105,(81 
214,014 
121),  416 
34,0.50 
C9,175 

28.509 
36.139 

212,201 
5,027,695 

277,976 
37,793 
87,693 
54,944 


1919 


Quantity. 


322,933 
13,885 


302,000 
252,667 

3,060,353 

3,487,650 

154,009 

10,145 

1,943 


76,628 
332,567 
394,133 


83,733 


74,267 

19,626 
83,479 
26,007 
60,483 
315,867 
1,087,467 

3,629 
6,680 


25,631 


158,800 
303,600 


ia'>,733 
2,312,133 


475,400 

1,896 
21,067 
32.995 
66,800 
23,726 
95,4'-7 


425,2C0 


127,491 
637,043 
.56,896 
121,747 
224. f 55 
18,039 
91,(22 
24,472 

858.543 
497,419 

45,207 
183,451 

34,(»88 
127,653 

247.333 

13,894 

213,003 

9,756,667 


37,655 


Value. 
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$06,344 

8,100 

28,870 

25,851 

9,041 

881,712 

340,862 
16,981 
54,939 
38,099 
89,691 
36,149 

140,459 
22,096 
15,633 
12,958 
14,982 
60,753 
42,757 
88,470 
22,675 

180,863 
38,166 

10,744 
44,472 
14,488 
13,582 
12,082 
207,875 

6,663 
15,851 
40,158 

4,712 
68,957 
23,313 
46,183 
86,216 

1(^365 

30,939 
37,518 
25,451 
13,089 
56,708 
1,833,027 
46,400 
24,049 
64,607 
10,240 
323,540 
48,341 
7,776 
60,816 
52,451 

944,472 

6,021,224 

392,187 

970,411 

1,412,601 

88,250 

480,007 

164,272 

6,622,991 

3,639,118 

236,593 

120,285 

44,967 
84,932 

210,632 

75,416 

243,236 

6,737,707 

1,360,818 

39,047 

88,769 

76,929 
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Arti  ies 


Dyes,  colors,  and  painta: 

Aniline 

Bronze  powdor pounds , 

Indieo ...do... 

Lcaa.  while  and  red 

Paints 

8apanwood pounds . 

Vermillion do. . . 

Zinc,  white do. . . 

Other 

Electrical  materials: 

Batteries  and  dry  cells 

Fans  and  accessories 

Lcmips  and  lampwarc 

Meters  and  parts 

Motors  and  parts 

Transformers 

"Wire,  in.sulatod  and  vulcanl/.e<1 

Other 

Emery  cloth,  sandpaper,  and  emery  powd«r 

Enameled  ware * 

Engine  and  boiler  fitting's 

Face  cream  and  powder 

Firo  bricks pieces. 

Fire  extinguishing  api>aralHS 

Flour: 

Tapioca , pounds . 

Wheat do... 

Fruits,  dried  and  preserved: 

Lunengan^ do. . . 

Raisins  and  currants do. . . 

Other do. . . 

Furniture  and  cabinet-making  materials 

*3arters  and  snsnenders 

<!as  plates  and  nttmgs 

Ginseng: 

American,  clarified pounds. 

Japanese- 
Clarified  do. . . 

Cmde do... 

Korean,  clarilied do. . . 

Glass: 

Plat«s square  feet. 

Window— 

(Common Ijoxci . 

Other 

Glassware 

Gloros 

Glue. pounds. 

Gums do. . . 

Ha^erdashery 

Hali^dresslng  requisites 

Hardware  and  metal  ware 

Uats: 

Felt dozen. 

Other do... 

Hose,  ctuivas  and  rubber 

Hosiery,  n.  c.  s dozen . 

Instruments,  apparatus,  and  appliances: 

Medical,  surgical,  and  optical 

Musical. 


Scientific  purposes, 
jetable 


.poimds. 


Isingla&s,  veget 
Lamps  and  lamp  ware: 

Chimneys  and  shades 

Lamps 

Other 

lanterns 

Lead  foil pounds . 

Leather,  and  manufactures: 

Cal f ,  kid,  and  colored do. . . 

Cow do... 

Sole do. . . 

Other 

Liquid  fuel tons. 

Looking-glasses  and  mirrors 

Machines,  machinery,  and  parts: 

Cigar  and  cigarette  making 

Cotton  mill „-... 

Electrical  power  station 

Flour  mill 

Iron  and  steel  works 

Matchmaking 


1818 


Quantity.       Value, 


28,267 
70,00^ 
165,600 


989,733 
15.467 
1C8,133 


821,406 


84,830 
96,533 

897,200 
67,333 
11,733 


15,555 

7,516 
8.748 
1,467 

40,142 

10,397 


64,614 
306,533 
111,067 


4,H48 
8,293 


31,703 


60,133 


4,f'n0 
510,133 
81,400 


3,781 


$140,332 
16,451 
72,914 
14,323 
3'J,217 
27,278 
3),  708 
12, 198 
33,KJ3 

5,922 
2e,443 
37,5^7 
25,339 
04,590 


1919 


Quantity.       Value. 


49,387 

103,  K7 1 

6,42*2 

95,582 
117,416 


144,501 
4,819 

3,292 
4,636 

103,8fi0 
8,646 
1,719 
14,221 
536,273 
13,044 

276,972 

18,425 
16,  l.VI 

97,  no 

38,820 

111,633 
19,653 
17,773 
40,285 
83,570 
11,121 
50,459 
1,974 
31.SG1 

33,roi 

33,318 
10,551 
1,035 

15,457 
4,R03 
10,620 
44,289 

27,796 
51,&S8 
18,2a) 
11,5G0 


10,r-03 
228,221 
IS. 414  , 
32.101 
64,616 
56,212 

5,753 
54,404 
14,689 
46,477 
46,333 

3,074 


31,407 
562,287 
251,334 


2,175,067 
18,133 
50,467 


1,047,798 


81,933 
78,400 

659,200 
45,467 
5,600 


14,608 

9,475 
3,327 
1,707 

22,935 

19,360 


52,540 
441.733 

117,200 


5,909 

7,268 


40,776 


131,200 


32S,933 

5.731 
49J^533 
82,533 


2,717 


ized  Hy 


$457,957 
15,565 
487, 146 
a4,288 
50,915 
67.398 
25,215 
9,805 
77,126 

10.483 

61,014 

69,056 
'34,983 

97,953 
128, 171 

58,098 
203,792 

13,582 
244, HI3 
293,900 

45,933 
171,973 

19,947 

4,179 
4,577 

89,624 
6,409 
1,337 
23,236 
232,153 
21,518 

273,330 

22,873 
7,159 
44,112 

23,902 

213,640 
25,390 
24i^92 
38,426 

111,389 
11,320 
17,290 
16,660 
29.901 

52,569 
34,370 
18.046 
11,876 

12,757 

13,281 

18,673 

112,985 

12,992 
76,937 
48,888 
55.805 
109,455 

23,023 
256,943 
43,003 
31,931 
55,400 
87,132 

88,896 
149,192 
115,688 
189,020 
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Articles. 


1918 


Quantily.        Value. 


1919 


Quantity.        Value. 


Machines,  machinery  and  parts-  Continued. 

Mining 

Oil  fa'^torios 

Printing 

Rail wa^  workshops 

Propelling 

Sewing  and  knitting 

Other 

Magnesite.  calcined pounds. 

Matdimaking  materials: 

GJass  powder do 

Paper  packing  and  labels do 

Phosphorus do 

Resin do 

WaxparafTin do... 

Wood  shavings do 

Wood  splints do.... 

Other 

MaUiies,  Japanese gross. 

Medicines , 

MeUls: 

Brass  and  irollow  metal pounds., 

Copper,  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  etc do — 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  new- 
Bars do.... 

Cobbles do.... 

Hoops do — 

Nails do.... 

Pires  and  tubes do — 

Plate  cuttings do.... 

Ralls do.... 

Scrers do 

Sheet  s  and  plates do 

Wire do.... 

Other do.... 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  old do 

Iron,  gahTinizod— 

Corrugated  sheets do 

Flat  sheets do — 

Wire do... 

Wire  shorts d;) — 

Other &}.... 

Lead do — 

Metals,  white do.... 

Nickel do.... 

Steel- 
Bamboo do... 

Bars do — 

Tools  and  cast  do... 

Wire,  netting  and  (.Aure do 

Other do... 

Thi— 

Slabs do... 

Plates do... 

Zinc do... 

Other  metals 

Mining  requisites 

Nopthalcne poun  ds . 

Needles thousands. 

Oil: 

Coconut pounds. 

Kerosene— 

Amorican gallons. 

Borneo do... 

Sumatra do... 

Japanese 

Machine. 

Other 

Pacbaks poundLs. 

Paper: 

Banknote reams. 

Cigarette 

Colored poimds. 

M.  O.cap do... 

Packing  and  wrapping do... 

Printing- 
Calendered  and  siied do. . . 

Uncalcnderpd  and  unsized do. . . 

Other do... 

Straw  board do . . . 

Tissue do... 

Wax  and  grease  proof 


248,000 
486,000 
62,400 
135,733 
820,667 
2, 492, 000 
4,877,467 


62,064 


394.133 
4,016,800 

4,169,600 

732,133 

3,500,333 

3,201  R67 

6;{2,4t0 

87, 067 

1,63S,287 

40  133 

738,533 

3')4.4H) 

2, 9S2,  SOO 

1,269,867 

IVi,  867 

878,400 

751,200 

1,019,333 

166,933 

801,733 

5,333 

52,933 

97,2f)0 
238,533 
493,200 
123,407 
129,733 

25,600 

3,017,733 

617,200 


146,667 
364,326 

178,933 

3,203,918 
905,767 

3,623,621 
4 ',000 
449,148 


C3,S67 
1,905 


61,t4)0 

124,800 

110,733 

1,072,134 

71,007 

407,200 

119,733 


»50, 7Sl 
9,4.-.7 
11, 27,'-) 
4.-),  Oil) 


11,613 
250,240 


6,207 
84,  .571 
60.713 

4,317 
85,728 
62, 128 
88,314 
19,323 
20,020 
306,960 

130,183 
1,269,608 

208,088 
27,l<i6 

284  309 

26"!,  S77 
43, 104 
3.  Ki»5 
61,466 
7,9<'>3 
87, 2*^2 
24,158 

22^920 
41,915 

30,793 
199,079 
71,423 
52,716 
20,226 
75,162 
6,797 
31,609 

23,681 
27,340 
89  627 
41,950 
12,655 

12,257 
317,059 

94  476 
469,288 

60,978 

20,533 
402,042 

24,977 

833,109 
2=^3, 9:?6 
1,0S2,286 
6,400 
141,033 
24,501 
37, 144 

32,002 
87,911 
10,305 
75,779 
16,0fcS 

12,9!8 
102,. '.(Ki 
8,0.^)9 
ir>,49S 
14,;{9o 
21, 142 


362,000 

350,800 

792,267 

87,067 

305,333 

669,067 

2,172,000 

5,833,600 


269,725 


404,000 
9,294,800 


11,5 
1,0. 
5,1: 
1,4 
7,3: 
1,0 
9,1! 

6.3: 
2,1^ 
6,4. 
1,6 


222,400 
1,629,200 
3,634,933 
2,307,200 

243,333 

1,92),  133 

24, 667 

182,267 

1,711,600 
1,726,133 

447,200 
66  533 

198,000 

42,133 

5,265,067 

975,800 


150,400 
909,088 

521,407 

17,850,062 


2,806,577 

""37i,'263 

'"'62,' 667 

1,798 


40.800 
CM  i.  207 
b:i,000 

430, 407 

1,(;'W,1.13 

l.".H,  400 

l,ot-!,;<:i;j 

114,:,33 


196,871 

20,801 

2,844 

1,631 

115,  .553 

33,486 

379,415 

13,4'28 

9,98S 

83,210 

80,682 

10,949 

78,501 

57,370 

126,061 

23,651 

133,634 

428,675 

125,667 
2,250,303 

680,871 

37,858 
375,925 
115,515 
668,491 

30,382 
462,158 

22,286 
346,124 
166,615 
302,758 

46,627 

27,952 
170,873 
865,837 
122,519 

22,?o8 
164,3.32 

14,440 
105,704 

223,825 
225,726 
104,. sr  6 
18,266 
21,902 

23,2^,5 
619,007 
110,S4*1 
765,554 


18,405 
600,1^58 

62,665 

4,778,873 


903,005 


175, 5.53 

58,:^r>5 

64,V31 

32,  (.70 

199,9t-0 

9,(V41 

89,  (HO 

13, 177 

73,307 
171,074 
21,  IM 
61,1.5.5 
20.  'J22 
33,751 
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ArtL'les. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value, 


Paper— Continued. 

Writing 

Other 

Paper-makinf; materiab,  wood  pulp. 

Plaster  0  f  Paris 

Pepper 

Black 

White 

Perfumery , 

Photographic  materials 

Pictures  and  engravings 

Piece  goods: 

Artificial  silk  fancies 

Ounny  cloth 

Hessian  cloth 

Plushes  and  velvets 

Silk- 
Mi  Jrtures 

Satin,  silk,  and  ootton 

Waterproof 

Other 

Other 

Porcelain  ware 

Potash,  chloride  of 

Printing  materiab , 

Provisions 

Pumps  and  fittings 

Radiators,  and  parts  of 

Railway  materials: 

Sleepers 

Other 

Rope 

Safes  and  vaults 

Sandalwood 

Shirts 

Shocks  for  barrels,  casks,  etc 

Singlets  and  drawers 

Soap: 

Bar 

Soft 

Toilet  and  fancy 

Socks: 

Cotton 

Other 

Soda: 

Ash 

Caustic 

Silicate  of. 

Other 

Stationery 

Stoves  and  grates 

Stearine 

Sugar: 

Brown 

White 

Reflned 

Candy 

Sulphur,  crude 

Tar. 


.pounds. 


62,667 


.pounds, 
.r.do... 


.do... 
.do... 


56,000 
116,133 

1,727,867 
29,733 


.yards. 
..do... 
...do... 


67,639 
158,400 
703,530 


.pounds. 
— do... 
. .  .yards. 


13,275 
19,868 
8,238 


.poimds. 


73,467 


...pieces., 
..pounds. 


338,984 


88,267 


.poimds. 
...dozen.. 


1,431,867 
1,2&3 


.dozen 


.pounds. 
do... 


IS,  994 

1,813,867 
58,800 


.dozen. 
...do... 


.pounds.. 
....do.... 
....do.... 


311,959 

7,853 

1,467,467 
223.467 
249,467 


Tea  dust 

Telegraph  and  telephone  materials 

Tobacco  leaf 

Tol-acco  knivc-^ 

Tools,  hand  and  machine 

Tooth  powder  and  paste 

To^s 

Trimming 

I^mbroUas,  cotton,  Japanc5o 

Vehicles,  and  parts  of: 

Jlnriklshas,  and  materials  for  making. 

Locomotives  and  tenders 

Motor  cars,  and  parts 

Railway  cars  and  wagons,  and  parts. . 

Other,  and  parts 

Watches 

Wine 

Woolen  and  cotton  unions 

Woolen  goods 

Postal  artiok>s 

All  other  articles 


.pounds. 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
..gallons., 
.pounds.. 


47,867 

6I,522,a^3 
10,668,667 
91,188,933 
6,792,267 
2,989,200 
61.790 
1,587,867 


.pounds. 
— do... 


217,200 
65,733 


.numlicr. 


0,030 


12, 142 
15, 178 
3,707 
2,293 

316,004 
6,677 
42,062 
24,715 
17,619 

25,148 

36,371 

103,237 

18,339 

44,872 
81,244 
13,851 
17,624 
45,733 

115,835 
28,671 

'  23,522 
43,559 
21,887 
6,424 

312,686 

215,366 
16,002 
14.3vS6 

192, 171 
4,850 

338, 171 
97,180 

174,629 

6,810 

147,805 

301,761 
19,186 

78,774 

26,233 
9,558 
3.360 

51,499 
9,335 

11,091 

2,267,963 

624,295 
7,033,170 

&37,819 
61.441 
9,794 

239,996 
14,302 
29,151 
15,933 
10,924 
32,730 
41.431 
72,110 

276,116 

7S,72S 

24.113 

43.971 

172,204 

12.976 

15.02.') 

240.  Si7 

18.-),  072 

147. C02 

196,714 

1,963,996 


96,933 


440,400 
280,667 

1,967,867 
32,400 


03,883 

540,000 

1,296,668 


25,758 
8,476 
9,149 


74,000 


347,982 
*i66,'666 


2,357,067 
6,097 


17,893 

1,031,567 
17,067 


485,642 
10,756 

934,867 

1,178,000 

882,533 


113,733 

24,287,733 
2,336,933 

50,272,133 

4.659,867 

1,002,133 

46,721 

2,732,667 


610,933 
173,333 


746,346 


Total. 


51,797,626 


22,453 
45,738 
28,082 
6,871 

368,681 
10,990 
68,596 

!?:§§ 

43,699 
123,729 
200,872 

66,831 

73,43ft 
32,843 
22,036 

r^ 

188,075 
12,202 
18,728 
72,063 
69,343 
23,901 

584,339 
219,738 

27,76«r 

15!  421 
243,645 

24,75^ 
624,008 

80,13S 

135,621 

3,391 

240,741 

551,415 
27, 96^ 

269,521 
84,889 
49,449 
12,909 
73,547 
34,750 
35,30$ 

1,104;  084 

147,680 
3,740,624 

405,137 
25,778 
12,318 

468,629 
91,577 

139,047 
63,064 

102,225 
37,969 
68,663 
97,069 

426,000 

112,305 

54,916 

46,590 

772,970 

49,904 

16.354 

332, 172 

278,715 

216,704 

262,316 

2,094,180 


72,008,001 
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The  total  foreign  imports  into  Hankow  during  1913  amounted  to 
63,765,292  taels  ($47,186,316).  This  was  an  increase  of  14,065,691 
taels  ($10,408,611)  over  the  previous  year.  (The  figures  for  1913 
were  converted  at  the  rate  of  $0.74  to  the  haikwan  tael.)  Of  this 
amount,  10,914,875  taels  ($8,077,008)  worth  of  imiX)i'ts  were  re- 
exported  to  other  Chinese  ports,  leaving  a  net  total  of  52,850,417 
taels  ($39,109,309).  Six  articles — cotton  yarn,  cotton  piece  goods, 
kerosene  oils,  tea  dustj  sugar,  and  copper — made  up  more  than  halt 
of  total  value  of  the  imports.  In  1913  there  were  but  3  American 
firms  in  Hankow,  while  in  1919  they  numbered  17. 
Exports  from  Hankow. 

The  axi>ort  trade  of  Hankow  in  1919  amounted  to  124,920,650  taels 
($169,767^63).  Of  this  amount  13,828,313  taels  ($18,792,677)  rep- 
resented direct  shipments.  This  is  3,784,279  taels  ($5,142,835)  in 
excess  6i  the  last  year's  direct  shipments,  due  to  greater  shipping 
facilities  and  better  freight  rates  offered  at  this  port.  The  total 
value  of  cxpoi-ts  from  this  city  exceeded  those  of  last  year  by 
25,000.000  taels  ($33,975,000).  In  1913  the  net  total  export  trade 
amounted  to  82,667,567  taels  ($61,174,000),  while  the  direct  ship- 
ments to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  13,470,261  taels  ($9,967,993). 
The  great  bulk  of  the  export  cargo  from  Hankow  is  sent  to  Shanghai, 
from  which  port  it  is  shipped  abroad. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  total  trade  for  1919  was  the  increase  in 
the  production  of  locally  manufactured  piece  goods.  Gray  shirtings 
increased  from  43,484  pieces  in  1918  to  64,195  pieces  in  1919.  Gray 
sheeting  advanced  from  3,785  pieces  in  1918  to  37,745  pieces  in 
1919.  The  output  of  cotton  duck  increased  by  23,590  yards,  while 
locally  manufactured  cotton  yarn  showed  an  increase  of  nearly 
3,000,000  pounds. 

The  20  leading  exports  from  Hankow  during  1919,  in  the  order  of 
their  monetary  importance,  were:  Cotton,  wood  oil,  sesamum  seed, 
egg  products,  tea,  hides  (buffalo  and  cow),  wheat,  goatskins,  silk 
products,  vegetable  tallow,  beans,  pig  iron,  tobacco,  bean  cake,  ramie, 
vegetable  seed  oil,  iron  ore,  bristles,  peanuts,  and  gallnuts.  Although 
the  crops  in  beans  and  sesamum  seeds  were  short  on  account  of  poor 
harvests,  increased  shipments  of  these  commodities  took  place.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  year  most  of  the  shipments  of  green  and 
white  vegetable  tallow  went  to  England,  but  prices  for  the  new  crop 
were  too  high  and  cargo  was  not  moving  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  export  of  nutgalls  fell  off  about  10  per  cent  when  compared 
with  the  last  year's  figures.  Most  of  the  business  in  this  commodity 
was  done  with  America. 

Bristles  showed  a  decline  in  export  value  when  compared  with 
1918  on  account  of  the  impossible  prices  asked  by  local  dealers. 
Next  season  promises  well,  but  the  quality  in  stock  is  said  to  be  below 
the  average.  China  grass  or  ramie  fiber  comes  principally  from  the 
Provinces  of  Honan  and  Hupeh.  About  75  per  cent  of  this  cargo 
goes  to  Japan.  There  are  three  grades  of  China  grass  on  the  local 
market;  only  the  best  grade  is  shipped  to  America.  China  grass  is 
imported  into  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  vegetable  fiber. 
Leading  Exports  in  1913,  1918,  and  1919. 

A  comparison  of  the  lists  of  the  20  leading  exports  for  the  years 
1913,  1918,  and  1919,  as  given  in  the  following  table,  is  mteresting. 
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Owing  to  fluctuations  in  exchange  and  to  the  heavy  advance  in  the 
price  of  many  commodities  between  1913  and  1919,  a  comparison  of 
values  is  not  as  reliable  as  one  of  quantities.  (The  gold  values  ap- 
pearing in  the  following  tables  were  arrived  at  by  converting  tael 
values  at  the  following  rates:  1913,  1  haikwan  tael  =  $0.74;  1918, 
1  haikwan  tael  =  $1,193;  1919,  1  haikwan  tael  =  $1,359.) 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


naikwan 
tacls. 


U.S. 
currency. 


1913. 

Tea pounds . 

Ilidos do... 

Sesamum  seeds do... 

Wood  oil do... 

Cotton do... 

Bean  cake do .  - . 

Tobacco do... 

Beans do . . . 

Silk  products do... 

Ramie do... 

Tallow,  vegetable do. . . 

Skins 

Wood  poles pieces. 

Eftgs do .  - . 

Kge  products pounds. 

Medicines 

Iron,  pig tons. 

Cigarettes pounds. 

Flour do... 

Varnish do... 

Bristles do... 

Total 

All  other  articles 


117,762,267 
34,f>8K,  i:« 

1K5,:J02,400 
99,  S09, 733 
29,91«,8(K) 

30S,6fi7.0G7 
23,(M7,K07 

235,  iSl,()67 
3,371,200 

25,i(W,:m 
33,616,267 


SO),  3()2 
20.a«S,194 
20,4O4,S00 


7i.9r>9 

4,2<-6.133 

42,478,207 

2,167,007 

1,855,600 


ir.,18.'»,607 
9,091,300 
8,215,623 
6,322,194 
5,249,776 
4,213,306 
3,915,515 
3.84rt,(K« 
3,677,352 
2,757,y24 
2,5^7,369 
2,534,019 
l,f»4,922 

1,816,343 

1,671,020 
1,487,095 
1,313,406 
1,232,932 
1,127,149 
1,002,407 


$11, 977,  .349 
6,727,562 
6,079,561 
4,67S,424 
3,884,834 
3,117,846 
2,897,503 
2,846,064 
2.721,210 
2, 04!),  790 
1,914,653 
1,875,174 
1,394,842 

1,344.094 

1,2.36,.'«5 
l,ia\45;J 
971,920 
912,370 
834,090 
741,781 


Grand  total.. 


1918. 

Cott  on pounds . 

rig  Iron tons. 

Wood  oil pounds . 

Hides do. 


Tea do... 

Elggs pieces . 

Egg  products pounds. 

Wheat tons. 

Silk  products pounds . 

Tallow,  vegetable do . . . 

Skins 

Ramie pounds . 

Tolmcco do... 

Beans do . . . 

Bristles do... 

Bean  cake do . . . 

Iron  ore tons. 

Oil ,  vegetable pounds . 

Gallnuts do. . . 

Sesamum  seeds do... 

Peanuts do. . . 

Total 

A 1 1  other  art  iclcs 


Grand  total.. 


1919. 

Cotton pounds. 

Wood  oil do. . . 

Sesamum  seeds do. . . 

E  pgs pieces . . 

Egg  products poimds. 

Tea do... 

Hides do... 

Skins 

Wheat pounds. 

Silk  products do... 

Tallow,  vegetable do. . . 

Bean do... 


144,428, 

709, 

82,772, 

24,016, 

65,GS9. 

11,554, 

18, 429, 

139, 

4,121, 

29,552, 


25,(43,333 

19.727,73:> 

142,616,333 

2,785,333 

158,417,3.^3 

67,379 

14,363,600 

5,389,467 

18,381,467 

12,559,000 


163.11^133 
lll,5a3,067 
23.').060,0(K) 
9,036,250 
36,322,1.33 
60,073,467 
25,338,267 


241,598,000 

8,944,000 

32,811,833 

201,515,333 


29,431,404 
11,92(^976 
7,791,324 
6,166,765 
5,429,263 

5,032,715 

4.793,312 
3, 539, 191 
3.089,326 
2,856,712 
2,336,626 
2,169,849 
1,984,577  I 
1,947,582  i 
1,675,263  ! 
1,131,959  I 
1,071,309 
911,789 
643,810 
407,088 


59,297,102 
9,589,586 

08,886,688 


35,111,665 
14,221,724 
9,29.'i,050 
7,356,951 
6,477,111 

6,001,029 

5,718,421 
4,222.255 
3,685,566 
3,408,057 
2,787,595 
2,588,630 
2,367,601 
2,323,465 
1,998.589 
1,35J).427 
1.281,650 
1,087,761 
Ta**,  065 
485,655 


94,3.«,840     112,540,270 
21,624,611  I    25, 7  W.  162 


115,958.4.')1  j  138.3:^<,432 


32.944.535 
10,079.S87 
9.544.235 

8,911,608 

6,246,324 
6.225,840 
4,376,420 
4,312,524 
3,479,529 
3.229.080 
3,154,507 


44,771.623 
14,513,966 
12,970,615 

12,110,875 

8,488,754 
8,460,917 
5,947,554 
5,880,720 
4,728,680 
4,388,320 
4,286.975 
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Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Hnikwan 
tacls. 

U.S. 
currency. 

1919— Continued. 

Plljiron tons.. 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Bean  cake do — 

Ramie do 

Vegetable  oil do.... 

Iron  ore tons.. 

Bristles pound;^.. 

Peanuts do 

Gallnuts      do  .  . 

101,750 

34,541,S4>7 

212,143,000 

23,475,333 

24,952,.Vi3 

376,<-35 

2,210.267 

27,599,S67 

5.248.800 

2,800,551 
2,790,562 
2,727,491 
2,211,050 
1, 90S, 920 
1,662,394 
1.522.647 
97S, 130 
918.0.=^ 

$3,805,949 
3,804,691 
3,706.660 
3,004,831 
2,716,532 
2,2.59,193 
2,069,141 
1,329,279 
1.288,  IW 

Total, 

110,753; 192 
29, S45, 791 

150,5I3,58n 

All  other  articles 

40,500,432 

Grand  total 

140,698,983 

191,074,018 

Cotton  the  Leading  Export — Wood  and  Vegetable  Oils. 

Raw  cotton  heads  the  list  of  exports  from  Hankow  in  1919,  with  a 
valuation  of  $44,771,023,  and  will  undoubtedly  retain  the  premier 
position  for  some  time  to  come.  Prices  did  jiot  fluctuate  as  wildly 
as  in  1918.  The  highest  price  during  1910  asked  for  Liho  cotton 
per  picul  (133 J  pounds)  was  $34.27,  and  the  lowest  $24.00.  Shensi 
cotton  varied  from  $29.29  to  $39.19  per  picul.  The  same  grade  last 
year  fluctuated  between  $32.80  and  $50.38  per  picul  on  the  local 
market.  There  is  a  third  but  very  poor  grade  which  comes  from 
the  vicinity  of  Ichang,  but  it  is  not  listed  in  the  local  market  quota- 
tions. As  a  rule,  it  is  discolored  and  of  a  very  short  fiber.  The 
1919  total  export  increased  by  18,989,000  pounds  over  that  of  1918, 
while  the  year's  export  to  foreign  countries,  chiefly  Japan,  decreased 
by  692  tons. 

Toward  the  end  of  1918  the  demand  for  wood  oil  was  brisk,  with 
the  price  ranging  around  $18.75  per  picul  (133^  pounds).  With  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  however,  there  was  a  sudden  slump  and 
quotations  dropj^ed  to  $11.72.  By  midsummer  the  market  had  re- 
covered and  the  old  price  of  $18.75  was  once  more  demanded.  At 
this  time  the  price  of  silver  became  a  serious  factor  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  this  commodity.  A  llankow  tael,  which  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  could  be  purchased  for  $1.30  gold,  gradually 
rose  until  November  and  December,  when  it  took  $1.50  to  buy  the 
same  amount  of  .silver.  This  situation  made  business  highly  specu- 
lative. The  price  of  wood  oil  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
varied  from  $12.89  to  $15.82.  In  spite  of  the  high  prices  the  demand 
continued  steady  until  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1913  wood  oil  could 
be  purchased  for  $4.36  per  picul.  The  value  of  the  product  exported 
in  1919  amounted  to  $14,513,960,  placing  wood  oil  second  in  the  list 
of  exports. 

Manufacture  and  export  of  vegetable  oils  are  increasing.    Hankow 
has  a  large  hinterland  from  which  to  draw  supplies  of  seeds.    The 
Wuhan  cities  have  12  oil  mills,  of  which  8  are  equipped  with  modern 
presses. 
Egg  Prodncfs — Slump  in  Tea  Trade. 

The  manufacture  of  e^g  products  is  one  which  has  rapidly  come 
to  the  fore  during  the  past  six  years.    When  the  exports  for  1918 
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and  1919  are  compared  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  egg 
products  exported  in  1919  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that  for  the 
previous  year.  This  was  primarily  due  to  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions agamst  the  admission  of  these  commodities  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  thought  that  large  stocks  have  been  accumulated 
in  the  United  States  in  anticipation  of  the  renewal  of  trade  with 
Germany.  The  local  season  for  buying  eggs  usually  lasts  from 
March  until  June.  After  the  close  of  May  it  is  considered  risky 
to  buy  eggs  on  account  of  an  increasingly  high  percentage  of  spots. 
The  1919  season  opened  with  eggs  at  $9.37  per  picul,  from  which 
point  prices  gradually  rose  until  $14.06  was  reached. 

Tea,  which  was  the  leading  export  in  1913,  dropped  to  fifth  place 
in  1919,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  exports  to  Russia.  The  China  tea 
trade  suffered  somewhat  from  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  two  pence 
(4  cents)  per  pound  by  the  British  Government  on  all  teas  other 
than  those  grown  in  the  British  Empire.  In  spite  of  this  handicap, 
to  which  are  to  be  added  the  delay  in  telegraphic  communication, 
the  high  rate  of  exchange,  and  the  abnormal  conditions  in  Eussia, 
an  extensive  trade  in  tea  was  done  at  prices  hitherto  unknown  in 
Hankow.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  buyers  were  out  of 
the  market,  most  of  the  other  buyei-s  remained  in  Shanghai  and  in 
consequence  teas  were  marketed  at  both  places.  The  market  opened 
at  Shanghai  at  higher  prices  than  anticipated.  Most  of  the  tea 
trade  was  done  with  great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  America  tak- 
ing very  little.  As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment removed  all  the  export  duties  on  teas  shipped  abroad.  The 
results  of  this  step  remain  to  be  seen. 

There  is  considerable  talk  among  buyers  about  moving  the  tea 
market  to  Shanghai  where  the  black  and  green  tea  business  could  be 
combined.  This  would  mean  a  smaller  foreign  and  but  one  Chinese 
staff  in  addition  to  a  saving  in  premises  and  godowns.  In  case  of 
such  a  transfer  it  is  possible  that  the  Foochow  market  could  be  moved 
there  also.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  Russian  buyers  who  have 
been  long  established  in  Hankow  would  offer  serious  objection  to 
such  a  proposal.  In  case  of  the  revival  of  Russian  business,  the 
Russian  buyers  in  combination  with  the  Hankow  tea  men  would  be 
able  to  effectually  block  such  action. 
Production  and  Prices  of  Tea— Future  of  Trade. 

This  year's  quality  of  tea  from  the  Keemun  district  was  very  poor. 
The  natives  waited  for  a  demand  before  they  began  to  gather  the 
crop  and  as  a  result  the  leaf  was  overgrown.  As  that  demand  proved 
to  be  small  the  tea  was  prepared  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  outside 
of  the  leaf  was  broken  and  lacked  evenness  of  color.  The  crop  for 
1919  was  66,093  half  chests  as  against  83,000  half  chests  for  the 
previous  year.  The  best  quality  sold  at  prices  ranging  between 
$36.32  and  $56.24,  the  lower  grades  going  at  $39.84  and  down- 
wards. The  crop  of  Ningchows  was  also  below  par;  and  the 
remarks  made  concerning  Keemuns  also  apply  in  the  case  of  Ning- 
chows.  The  prices  asked  for  the  latter  were  from  $36.32  to  $41, 
the  second  crop  selling  at  $24.57.  The  1919  crop  was  19,766  half 
chests  as  compared  with  22,000  half  chests  in  1916.  The  Hankow 
teas  labored  under  a  similar  handicap  as  regards  quality.  The  1919 
crop  amounted  to  140,000  half  chests  as  against  175,000  half  chests 
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for  the  previous  year.  The  prices  asked  ranged  from  $11.72  to  $29.29 
according  to  the  district  and  the  quality.  A  large  stock  of  these  teas 
were  still  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  prospects  for  next  year  are  a  bit  gloomy  as  there  is  small  de- 
mand at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  Considerable  unsold  stock 
of  last  season's  tea  still  remains  on  hand.  There  is  much  speculation, 
however,  as  to  just  what  effect  the  lifting  of  the  Allied  trade  block- 
ade against  Soviet  Russia  will  have  on  the  China  tea  trade.  Should 
conditions  quickly  become  normal  in  that  country  there  would  be 
an  immediate  demand  for  China  tea.  The  main  effect  will  fall  on 
black  tea  with  a  sympathetic  rise  in  the  price  of  green  tea.  Under  the 
old  regime  in  Russia  the  heavy  duties  made  tea  a  luxury  for  the 
masses;  but  now  it  is  probable  that  tea  will  enter  on  the  free  list. 
Should  this  happen  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  consumption  in 
that  country  would  reach  300,000,000  pounds  which  would  produce 
an  international  shortage.  This  would  force  up  the  local  market  and 
stiffen  world  prices. 

Goatskins  Bring  Hig^h  Prices. 

The  Chinese  hide  and  skin  market  may  be  said  to  be  seasonal; 
the  season  usually  begins  in  October  and  closes  in  April.  Between 
the  closing  of  one  season  and  the  opening  of  the  next  there  is  little 
or  no  business  and  the  majority  of  the  buyers  generally^  leave 
Hankow.  Since  practically  all  of  the  hide  and  skin  business  at 
present  is  done  with  the  United  States,  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
markets  of  that  country  vitally  affect  the  local  market. 

lu  May  and  June  there  was  a  sudden  rise  in  quotations  for  goat- 
skins in  the  United  States.  It  was  evident  that  the  demand  for  kid 
leather  was  very  strong.  The  season  (October,  1918-April,  1919) 
had  closed  with  Szechwans  at  $169.88  and  Hankow  goatskins  at 
$122.31  per  picul.  All  exporters  were  repeatedly  urged  to  make  large 
forward  contracts.  In  June  they  werepaying  75  per  cent  more  for 
skins  than  at  the  close  of  the  season,  liie  American  demand  was  so 
strong  that  it  rushed  the  Cliina  season  and  instead  of  opening  in  the 
latter  part  of  October  or  November  the  new  season  opened  in  Sep- 
tember. Tael  prices  in  the  interior  markets  of  Szechwan,  Honan,  and 
Hupeh  were  at  the  outset  about  50  per  cent  in  advance  of  the  prices 
quoted  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  season.  These  continued  to  rise 
as  the  season  advanced.  The  year  1919  closed  with  Szechwans  at 
$244.63  per  picul  and  Hankow  goatskins  at  $190.26,  with  the  market 
well  bought  up! 
Little  Variation  in  Hide  Harket — Output  of  Iron. 

In  the  hide  market  the  prices  remained  about  the  same  as  last  j^ear. 
The  high  rate  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver  made  buying 
extremely  high  in  the  United  States ;  and  at  the  same  time  Chinese 
dealers  were  not  getting  proportionately  increased  prices  for  their 
cargo.  The  highest  price  tor  the  year  was  $65.03  per  picul  for  prime 
hides  and  $54.78  for  seconds,  and  the  lowest  price  noted  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  $53.90  for  firsts  and  $42.18  for  seconds. 

In  Buffalo  hides  the  prices  did-not  vary  to  any  great  extent  during 
the  season.  They  averaged  about  $23.43  for  first  and  $18.75  for 
seconds.  A  few  shipments  of  hides  were  made  to  Italy,  the  remainder 
went  to  the  United  States.    A  few  skins  of  wild  animals  collected 
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from  interior  points  are  shipped  from  this  port,  but  this  trade  is 
small. 

The  output  of  the  Tayeh  Iron  Mines  for  1919  was  762,804  tons,  the 
bulk  of  the  amount  exported  was  absorbed  by  the  Japanese,  who  have 
an  agreement  with  the  local  Chinese  company,  under  the  terms  of 
which  they  control  a  certain  amount  of  the  output.  The  remainder 
of  the  output  of  the  Tayeh  mines  is  consumed  by  the  Hanyang 
Iron  and  Steel  Works,  which  turned  out  186,071  tons  of  pig  iron, 
4.850  tons  of  steel  ingots,  and  3,950  tons  of  mild  steel.  The  plant  was 
closed  down  during  half  of  the  year.  Of  the  pig  iron  produced  at 
this  mill  62,485  tons  were  exported  abroad,  practically  all  to  Japan. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  valiie  of  the  declared 
exports  from  Hankow  to  the  United  States  for  the  years  1913,  1918, 
and  1919:    ' 


Articles. 


1913 


Quantity.     Value, 


1918 


Quantity.     Value. 


1919 


Quantity.    Value. 


Antimony: 

Crude 

Rcgulus 

Bristles 

China  grass , 

Cotton,  raw 

Egg  products: 

Albumen,  dried.., 

Eggs,  whole,  dry., 

Volk— 

Dry 

Frozen 

Li(iuid 

Feathers,  duck 

Gallnuts 

Hair,  human 

Hides: 

Buffalo 

C-ow 

Intestines,  pig's 

Oils: 

Bean 

(Castor 

Cottonseed 

Nut  and  wood 

Peanut 

Sosamumseed 

Tea 

Wood 

Ore,  tungsten 

Peas,  white 

Ithuoarb 

Seeds,  sesamum 

Skins: 

Calf 

Deer 

Goat 

Tallow: 

Animal 

Vegetable 

Tea 

Tobac5Co  leaf. 

Wool,  sheep's 

All  other , 


.pounds. 

....do... 
....do... 
....do.... 


.do... 
.do... 

.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


1,993,600 

1,758,400 

231,116 

122,917 

7,091 

76,933 


160,782 

105,355 

1.56,937 

12,320 

1,031 

30,000 


1,859,200 
840,000 
651,408 
408,830 

2,177,301 

239,000 


143,192 


10,353 


2,747,650 


1117,729 

89,066 

882.599 

73,455 

607,452 

222,567 
1,443,960 


30,000 
887,183 


8,091 
W,350 


1,298,683 


587,421 


...pieces. 
....do... 
.pounds. 

..gallons, 
.pounds. 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
..gallons. 

tons. 

.pounds. 
— do... 
....do... 


.plece5. 
...do... 
...do... 


0256.058 
04,989,988 


36,026 
1,425,317 


7,934 

76, 175 
69,979 

710,092 


116,165 
6,021,480 


7,619 
2,206,024 


1,971,042 


90,888 
408. 61B 
36,799 

904,575 

*3i4,'82« 


2,417,856 

3,595,806 

379,949 

1,100 

1,330,822 

2,200,300 
1,1(H,743 

4,615,123 

2,017,088 

222,963 

63,902 

1,497,291 

151, 143 

112,714 
589,748 
89,318 

628,701 

1.363 

1,275,090 


1110,432 

235,180 

557,396 

88 

346,345 

2,447,722 
721,223 

2,782,028 

363,762 

71,729 

13,466 

413,937 

56,107 

843,761 

2,952,070 

85,688 

661,503 

253 

212,600 


4,483 


358 


252,788 

362,346 

4,533,613 

12 

541,344 


82,741 
72,454 
6,495,322 
16,407 
27,994 


7,012 

3,493,664 

61,559 

6,871,762 


1,358 

549,320 

11,053 

9,570,684 


22,720 


1,111 


538,812 


46,495 


.pounds. 
.r?do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


1,328,113 

8,885 
2,565.285 
2,223,095 


465,472 

599 
167,033 
288,774 


72,186 


14,07o 
1,561,647 

201,983 
8,491,642 

237,887 
1,730,625 
3,324 


16,001 
1,939,342 

33,182 

1,339,693 

70,206 

565,328 

913 

17,434 


648,000 
19,985 
56,000 

46,620 

625 

2,477,400 

13,545 

3,714,336 

1,000 

263,665 

210,021 


34,012 
11,22S 
5,330 

32,353 

606 

3,941,621 

2,075 
523,341 
731 
159,403 
63,|72 
10,882 


Total. 


5,151,798 


16,503,465 


27,895,916 


a  Pounds. 
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CHINA. 

By  CotiMul  General  Kdwin  8.  Cannln^rliam,  Shanghai. 

China  in  1919  was  commercially  A^ery  prosperous.  The  year 
dawned  with  the  belief  that  the  ending  of  the  Avar  Avould  bring 
a  return  to  prosperity  and  normal  conditions.  Early  in  the  year  rep- 
resentatives were  designated  to  confer  in  regard  to  the  differences 
between  the  northern  and  southern  governments  in  China,  which  in- 
creased the  optimism  that  had  but  slender  reasons  for  its  existence, 
and  subsequent  events  have  shown  the  futility  of  any  hoi>e  of  satis- 
factory arrangements  from  this  commission. 

The  year  1918  Avas  noted  for  the  civil  strife  which  established  the 
two  governments  in  China,  the  North  and  the  South ;  but  the  year 
under  review  was  comparatively  free  from  civil  fighting  except  in 
the  Provinces  of  Szechwan  and  Fukien.  There  were  probably  fewer 
instances  of  robberies  by  bandits  than  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
their  ravages  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  commercial  activity. 
The  improvement,  such  as  it  was,  can  largely  be  accounted  for  by  the 
excellent  crops  and  ready  markets  for  the  harvest  at  good  prices. 

Official  Chinese  Keview  of  Trade. 

The  Statistical  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  states 
in  revieAving  the  year : 

Many  new  industrial  banks  wore  establisliod  by  Obinose  tUirinj?  tbo  year  ni\ 
foreign  linos  in  snpiwrt  of  various  trade  interests.  The  development  of  inilus- 
trlaU  enterprises,  in  textiles  especially,  was  apparently  only  liniiteil  I>y  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  tbe  necessary  niaeldnery.  Tlier^  are  few  foreign- 
<yi)e  articles  of  domestic  use  that  are  not  now  manufaeturetl  in  China  by 
modern  factories,  the  majority  of  them  without  foreign  assistauc**,  among  whicii 
may  be  mentioned  enameled  ware;  silk  and  cotton  clothing  and  underwear; 
toilet  articles ;  umbrellas ;  woolen  yarn ;  mother-of-pearl,  bone,  and  horn  but- 
tons; chemicals;  nee<lles;  electric  lamps;  telephone  applianees;  asbestos  man- 
ufactures; wine;  beer;  beet  sugar;  IjliJiPJllirt^  ivjUjdow  glass.  Weaving  an<l 
Hour  ujills  were  exceptionally  active  mAk*jif  tli#lre?rr.  Shlpimildlng  on  a  con- 
Biderable  scale  may  now  be  cfN^jfe^;^^  c^.-fltf  11^  e*^blished  Industries  of 
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China,  caimble  of  iBrrrat  oxpnnsioii.  Acoortliiig  to  Lloyd's  Bhippln^  returns 
there  were  liumehed  from  ('hin<»so  yards  durinj?  1910  vessels  ajrRi*eg:ating 
12,307  tons.  A  new  nhlpyard  at  Slianjrhal  has  re<M»ntly  been  added.  New  min- 
ing enterprises  liave  recently  Ix'en  startetl  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  country, 
and  sueh  old-estahlishtHl  institutlnns  as  tlio  Han-Yeh-IMng  Cor[K)ration  and  tlie 
Kailan  Mining  Administration  are  greatly  extending  their  operations. 

He  also  states  that  excoptin^r  certain  public  works,  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  pressure  of  trade  intei*ests,  tiiere  is  not  much  to  be 
recorded  of  e^^sential  developments,  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
a)nntry  as  a  whole,  such  as  the  buildinp^  of  jxood  roads  and  brid<2:es, 
the  introduction  of  s(ientifi<'  methods  of  ao^riculture  and  cattle  breed- 
inf^,  afforestation,  and  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands.  Unfortu- 
natel}',  such  undertaking  as  tliese  present  no  pro.'<j>ect  of  immediate 
profit  for  the  individual,  and  re<iuire  for  their  prosecution  vast  capi- 
tal and  an  administrative  machinery,  whirh  are  not  at  present  avail- 
able to  the  State  or  its  citizens. 

The  secretary  dei)recates  the  absence  of  these  essentials  and  de- 
plores the  appearance  of  aeroplanes  before  ^ood  roads,  and  also 
that  spindles  and  cotton  factories  should  be  increased  while  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  cotton  cultivation  shoidd  be  allowed 
to  la^.    He  further  states  that: 

It  Is  true  that  motor  roads  have  lu-en  const ni(  ted  in  the  far  north  and  that 
regulations  for  the  building  and  upk(H^i>  of  roads  throughout  the  e<mnlry  have 
lu*en  promulgated  by  the  (lovernment.  It  Is  also  true  tbat  something  has  l»een 
done  in  the  way  of  Improving  the  rnltivalif>n  of  silk,  tea,  cotton,  and  other 
j)rodurts  by  the  private  enterprise  of  njoivliaidh  and  others  interest(»d  in  the 
trade  in  those  staples  and  by  the  efforts  of  enlightenetl  ofllclals  here  and  tliere. 
But  it  can  not  be  t<M»  strongly  emphasl/.ed  that  the  vast  agricultural  and 
mineral  resourtvs  of  the  country,  which  (•onstlliit*'  the  ftamdathai  of  its  future 
strength  and  IndeiH'ndenw,  lii'  to  a  great  rxtcnt  wasted  or  untoucluHl.  Yet  it 
is  on  the  intelligent  development  of  these  that  the  success  and  contlnue<l  pros- 
l>erity  of  the  industries  now  si)ringing  up  Ilia*  innshrooms  all  over  the  ctmutry 
will  ultlnmtely  depeiuj. 

The  building  of  hi<!:hways  in  Cliina  would  do  more  to  develop  the 
country  than  tlie  construction  of  railways,  and  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent investment  if  ^Vmerican  manufacturers  of  automobiles  would 
combine  with  manufacturers  of  road-buikling  material  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing,  under  i)ermits,  hi^i^hways  in  China.  The 
manufacturers  would  receive  satisfactory  results  from  their  invest- 
ment in  the  way  of  increased  trade,  l)oth  in  imports  and  exports, 
while  they  would  have  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  they  were  devel- 
oping China  to  the  I)cst  advanta<re. 

Sources  of  Statistics  and  Exchange  Bates. 

The  statistics  in  this  report  are  taken  from  tlie  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  returns  unless  otherwise  stated,  and  are  for  the  years  1913, 
1918,  and  1919.  The  rate  of  conversion  for  the  haikwan  tael  for 
1913  Avas  $0.74ir>:  for  1918,  $1,193;  and  for  1919,  $1,359. 

The  year  1913  in  the  cx)mmercial  history  of  ('hina  was  reasonably 
normal.  It  followed  the  revolutionary*  year  of  1911,  when  the 
Dynasty  was  rei)laced  by  the  Republic,  wliich  was  a  decidedly  un- 
settled one,  and  the  year  1912,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  recon- 
struction period,  with  the  usual  unsettle<l  conditions.  In  1913  a 
second  small  revolution  occurred  which  was  limited  in  scope,  and 
while  its  settlement  had  a  widespread  effect,  it  did  not  u^^set  com- 
mercial condition^. 
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The  lowest  nominal  exchange  for  the  tael  during  1919  was  $1.03 
and  the  highest  was  $1.51.  The  former  rate  was  reached  in  March 
and  the  latter  in  December.  High  excliange  always  militates  against 
exports  and  should  encourage  imports,  provided  there  is  a  market 
for  the  products  of  the  country  seeking  to  purchase  abroad.  Owing 
to  the  abnormal  world  conditions,  the  products  of  Cliina  found  a 
ready  market  at  handsome  prices;  therefore  the  country  was  able 
not  only  to  export  all  that  was  produced,  but  also  was  able  to  pur- 
chase abroad.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  transaction  of  business  under 
such  abnormal  e.xchange  conditions  was  extremely  difficult  and  to  a 
very  large  extent  a  gamble. 

Increased  Eevenne  from  Kailways. 

Tlie  construction  of  railways  in  China  remained  at  a  standstill 
during  1919  as  during  the  pi*eceding  years  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war.  Two  other  factors  contributed  to  this  condition:  (1) 
The  proposal,  which  has  since  been  partially  adopted,  of  standardiz- 
ing the  railroads;  and  (2)  the  proposal  that  all  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways  should  l>e  provided  bv  a  consortium.  Consid- 
erable preliminary  surveying  was  continued  during  the  year  on  i)ro- 
ix)sed  lines  in  the  western  part  of  China,  but  no  active  construction 
work  was  carried  on. 

The  Ministry  of  Communications  has  just  issued  a  report  on  the 
Chinese  (lovernment  railways  for  the  year  1919  containing  a  com- 
parative statement  extending  over  five  years.  During  the  j)eriod 
luuler  review  the  operating  revenues  of  the  various  lines  have  risen 
f rom  $57,q()0,()()()  to  $82,()0(),()0().  (In  the  railway  report  the  statistics 
are  given  in  round  numbers  for  convenience.)  The  increase  in  oper- 
ating expenses  is  only  28  per  cent  during  the  period  under  comparison, 
compared  with  an  increase  in  revenues  of  44  per  cent.  Net  operating 
revenues  have,  therefore,  mounted  rapidly  and  in  1919  were  64  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1915.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  com- 
parison is  in  local  currency,  and  that  the  rate  of  exchange  in  1915  was 
$0.39  gold  for  $1  Mexican,  while  in  1919  the  average  exchange  would 
be  slightly  over  $1  gold  for  $1  Mexican,  it  is  seen  that  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  net  operating  revenues  must  necessarily  be  even  greater. 
The  percentage  of  return  on  the  cost  of  the  property  in  local  currency 
has  increased  from  6.4  to  10.7.  Compared  with  American  and  Euro- 
pean railways,  the  net  revenue  is  considered  extremely  good. 

The  report  states  that  while  the  mortgage  and  other  secured  indebt- 
edness of  the  railways  stands  on  the  books  at  $381,197,911,  the  (iov- 
ernment  investment,*^  l>ermanent  and  temporary,  amounts  to  $188,- 
023,768,  or  about  half  as  mucli  as  the  indebtedness,  which  indicates 
that  the  Government  has  reduced  out  of  the  earnings  the  bonded 
indebtedness  and  has  also  built  improvements  from  the  same  funds. 
It  further  says : 

Somodiing  should  he  said  about  the  probahlllties  of  future  revenue  and  i)rot1ts. 
Increase  of  revenue  seems  assured,  for  tlie  most  unpromisinj?  lines  four  years 
aj?o,  like  the  Th'iitsin-Pukow  and  the  Hiian^rhal-Nankinjr,  are  now  paying 
handsome  profits.  Their  trallic  has  been  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  2()*i>er 
rent  per  annum  in  spite  of  shortage  of  equipment.  This  handleai)  is  now  1mm ng 
overcome  by  large  purchases  of  both  locomotives  and  wagons.  .Tust  now  war 
prices  for  materials  are  atTecting  operating  expenses.  But  it  appears  probable 
that  administrative  improvements  will  be  able  to  offset  this  in  considerable 
measure.  ^-^  ^ 
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Tlie  prophecy  is  made  that  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  traffic  can  be 
handled  witli  an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  of  not  more 
than  20  \yer  cent.  A  10  per  cent  increase  in  traffic  in  1918  was  handled 
Avitli  a  r)i  i)er  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  employees. 

The  report  also  states  that : 

The  standardization  program  widoli  is  now  under  way,  the  penernl  interchange 
of  rolling  stock  which  hcpin  with  1920,  through  hillinp:  of  goods,  which  will 
go  into  effect  in  19'Jl,  all  will  have  considerahle  effect  in  augmenting  revenue 
and  in  holding  down  expenses.  In  fact,  the  Ministry  of  Oommunicatlons  Is 
just  now  taking  into  its  hands  the  t(M)ls  for  making  these  railways  into  an 
effective  Instrninent  f«)r  efflcient  and  economical  transportation. 

It  is  ^nitifyinfc,  if  correct,  that  the  standardizing  proposals  are 
bein":  carried' out.    It  will  be  equally  gratifvan^r  to  learn  that  the 
funds  for  the  building  of  new  railways  will  be  provided  through  a 
consortium. 
Improvement  in  Sliipping  of  Chinese  Ports. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  nationality,  numl>er,  and  tonnage 
of  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  various  Chinese  ports 
for  the  years  1913, 1918,  and  1919 : 


Nationality. 

1913 

1918 

1910 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

Number. 

Tonnage* 

American.        .  . 

2.45S 
32,186 

86 

2<0 

1.020 

6,382 

898,750 

38,130,300 

122,722 

401.077 

1,232,763 

6,320,466 

3,119 

31,034 

86 

416 

365 

1,214,921 

29,911.369 

86.847 

575,757 

230,223 

4,433 

36,074 

93 

362 

471 

2,539,887 
36.284.312 

British 

Dan  Ish 

185,607 

DiU  ch 

461,782 

French 

414,161 

Gorman 

Italian 

4&4 

24,  Wl 

191 

172 

1,M9 

28,796 

25,283,373 

257.669 

60.350 
795.529 

20,168 

292 

27,182 

311 

118 

2,803 

18 

22 

S3, 143 

JapanCvSe 

22,716 

637 

816 

3,265 

27 

84 

23,422,487 

739.328 

128.330 

1,687.796 

71.065 

285,802 

27,532,449 

Norwegian 

303. 9S9 

Porluc[uese 

50,298 

Russian 

708.474 

Swedhh 

63,650 

Other  iorelgu  countries 

17,368 

Total 

68,970  1  73,430,886 

62,765 

68.465.002 

72,179 

68,634,173 

Chinese: 

Forclim  tVDC. 

36,136 
85,632 

14,744,325 
5.159,619 

43,638 
87,164 

16,984,523 
4,798,181 

49.043 
88,532 

22,553,448 
4,536,314 

Junki* 

Total 

121.768 

19.903.fVM 

130,802 

21.782.7(Vi 

137.575 

27,089,7«2 

Grand  total 

190,738     93.334.830 

193,537 

80,247,706 

209,754 

95,725,985 

' 

The  95,725,935  tons  entered  and  cleared  in  1919  is  a  satisfactory 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  this  tonnage  being  the  highest 
yet  recorded.  It  exceeds  the  tonnage  of  1913  by  2,391,105  tons,  and 
of  1918  by  15,478,229  tons.  Vessels  under  the  American  flag,  of  4,433 
in  unmber  and  2,569,887  tonnage,  doubled  the  tonnage  as  compared 
with  1918.  The  British  tcmnago  of  36,284,312  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  nation,  while  the  Japanese,  with  27,532,449  tons,  is  second,  with 
the  United  States  third. 

The  above  statistics  do  not  include  junlcs,  but  do  include  coasting 
steamers  and  launches. 

In  order  that  America  should  secure  a  fair  portion  of  the  total 
trade  of  China,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  coasting  and  river 
steamers  should  be  under  the  American  flag  to  act  as  feeders  to  the 
trans-Pacific  liners  and  that  the  steamship  companies  should  own 
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their  own  terminal  facilities.  That  the  trans-Pacific  liners  should 
be  under  the  Americ^an  fla*j  is  extremely  important,  but  the  benefit  is 
only  half  obtained  if  we  do  not  have  the  feeders  to  receive  and  deliver 
cargoes  to  the  ocean-going  vessels.  America's  part  in  the  coasting 
tracle  is  very  small,  being  but  1.46  per  cent,  while  it  carries  5.91  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  trade,  as  compared  with  33  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
trade  and  39  per  cent  of  tlie  coasting  trade  carried  in  British  ships, 
and  44  per  cent  of  the  foreign  and  19  per  cent  of  the  coasting  in 
Japanese  ships. 

Increased  Customs  Eevenue. 

The  total  maritime  customs  collected  in  1919  actually  exceeded 
those  of  1913  (which  was  the  pi'evious  record  year)  by  OA^er  $2,700,000, 
but  by  approximately  $3,800,000  if  the  amount  of  customs  received 
from  the  export  of  opium  is  omitted  from  the  1913  table.  The  fol- 
lowing table  furnishes  an  interesting  statement  of  the  revenues  for 
the  years  1913,  1918,  and  1919  : 


Year. 


Import 
duties. 


Export 
duties. 


Coast  trade 
duties. 


Tonnajjo 
dues. 


Transit 
duci. 


• 


1913 
1918. 
1919. 


$14,784,605 

18,017,232 
26,679,470 


$10,342,670 
19,073,831 
26,9iG,2a4 


$1,  SOS,  04 1 
2,0^2,475 
3,509,006 


*1, 138, 112 
1,030,302 
1,962,248 


11,697,665 
2,.'i55,797 
3,41'J,502 


Inasmuch  as  China's  indebtedness  is  largely  in  gold  bonds,  the 
actual  income  to  the  maritime  customs  is  scarcely  adecpiately  re- 
flected, because  the  tael  in  1^19  would  purchase  2i  times  as  many  gold 
dollars  as  it  would  have  purchased  in  1913. 

China,  from  a  statistician's  standpoint,  should  be  in  a  very  prosper- 
ous condition,  as  lier  debts  can  be  paid  with  considerabl}^  less  of  the 
domestic  currency  to-day  than  at  the  time  they  were  contracted. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  prosperity  of  China,  the  Government  fre- 
quently met  financial  embarrassments  and  was  often  calling  for  loans 
from  the  various  foreign  bankers. 

Total  Trade  Statistics. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  statement  of  the  gross  value  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  China  for  the  years  1913.  1918,  and  1919: 


Year. 

Imports. 

Kxports. 

Total. 

1913 

1918         

Jfatkwan 

577,r>4,'{,<;);i 

07l',;2*,511 

ITailncm 
luh. 

4it»,  \n,  m 

:.1«.033.752 
003,341/271 

JIaikwan 

lull. 

l,Or»5,723.S.51 

1,0J^6, 277,  r>.io 

l,342,>l7i),8H 

1919         

The  1913  trade  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  and  of  the  two 
succeeding  years,  but  was  exceeded  in  1919  by  337,14(5,907  haikwan 
taels,  or  an  increase  of  33.5  per  cent. 

The  net  vahie  of  tlie  trade  for  1913  was  973,408,103  haikwan 
taels;  for  1918,  1,040,770,113  haikwan  taels;  and'for  .1919,  l,i>77,- 
807,092  haikwan  taels.  IiCiliiced  to  dollars  at  the  established  rate 
for* these  years,  the  net  value  of  the  trade  amounted  to  $721,820,598 
in  1913;  $1,241,045,903  in  1918;  and  $1,730,539,838  in  1919.  ' 
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Trade  of  China  by  Ports. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  statement  of  the  total  trade,  ex- 
clusive of  treasure,  for  1913,  1018,  and  1919  passing  into  or  through 
the  various  treaty  ports  in  China : 


Ports. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

A  ipiui 

$1,117,02.5 

9,972, 7:n 

7.301,9^5 

05,051,098 

l,ia'),S94 

7,340,3r>J 

3,2.J7,ti92 

034,402 

3,832.273 

43,.')lV),2i>0 

10,302,078 

413,801 

37,794,953 

2,200,K28 

626,  l^? 

110,4r> 

21,07S,632 

1,2:U,<»88 

4,302,0^.0 

6,132,914 

32.27.<,011 

12,0«11,920 

620,948 

81,a32 

f 1,521, 439 

11,08.5,823 

40,067,777 

93,831,835 

2,422,051 

13,097,257 

5,88J»,368 

768,995 

8.6a5,fi25 

176,511,149 

9,125,130 

233, H79 

49,582,0.33 

425,372 

1,288,624 

531,750 

38,6:^1,866 

1,837,340 

5,358,897 

57 

16 

47 

24 

92 

31 

69 

98 

97 

85 

31 

07 

60 

29 

60 

89 

41 

.58 

28 

46 

43 

.-,.03 

4,71.5,789 

102,825,017 

15.201 

20,859 

17.r*l4,354 

2,99,i,009 

5,840 

$1,091,438 

A  moy 

15,104,4£i 

Anliinsj 

71,371,890 

Canton 

1:^0,189,443 

Chan'zsha 

3,490,358 

Chefoo            ..               ...     . 

13,490,622 

Chinkians: 

5,899,275 

ChiinKkiiK; 

1,367,118 

Chin^wanetiio 

9,402,006 

Dalroii  ( Dalny ) 

309,205,473 

Foorhow 

13,72S,0G0 

Ilanschow 

199.061 

Hankow... 

70,695,089 
956,012 

Harbin 

Huiiohiin 

1,477,537 

Ichan? 

391,408 

Kiaochow  (Tslne:taii) 

68,441,778 

Kiukian? 

2,051,045 

Kiuns;chow 

6,980,547 
5,874,491 

Koncrmoon 

Ko'A'looq 

64,008, 7:55 

I^appa 

17,808,428 

4|505,599 

112,279 

I^un«;ohint^tsun 

Lim-jt'how 

Limsjkow" 

393,320 

Man'^hoiili 

10,299,888 

14  015,358 

1.961,410 

1,524,448 

14,037,534 

2,143,593 

2.052,810 

4,398,(i51 

1,849.102 

21,212 

312,401,985 

118,506 

14,111 

10,103,413 

21,a5:i,490 

10().2.*«1 

S;S8o0 

2,322.433 

44,11.5,724 

9, 279,. 361 

Menir  tsz 

25,023,872 

Nank  in^ 

13,427,036 
3,496,220 

Nnnnini; 

NowfhwflLng 

22,623,3<JS 

4,253,807 

•      5,120,042 

Nin-^po 

rakhoi 

.Samshiii 

4,034,161 

2,281.125 

46, 172 

Sansin'T ..      .  . 

Santuao 

Shanghai 

70S,G2J,143 

Shasi 

309,353 

Sooi^how 

67,875 

Suifenho 

24,304  199 

Swatow 

36,025,072 

Szomio 

302, 152 

Tiitune;kow 

56,756 

Ten^yuoh  

7,521,584 

Tientsin 

128,302,182 

Wanhsien 

27,876 

Wenohow 

2,118 

10,548,178 

C71,aS9 

7,375 

S8.250 

Wu  how 

22,912,803 

Wiihii 

4,667,918 
4,2iJ 

Yochow 

Total 

6 

8 

1,208,787,513 
27,141,610 

1.780,750,640 

Reexports 

44,210,802 

Net  total 

721,820,698 

1,241,045,903 

1,736,539,838 

Central  Coast  and  Yangtze  Ports. 

Shanghai  was  in  1913,  and  continues  to  be,  tlifi  premier  port  of 
China,  and  is  developing  its  trade  with  foreign  countries  more 
rapidly  than  is  any  of  the  other  ports  with  the  exception  of  Dalny 
(Dairen),  which  is  under  Japanese  control.  Shanghai  has  39.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  China.  Dalnj%  with  its  $269,- 
205,473,  is  of  second  importance,  with  15.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
trade;  Canton,  with  $130,189,442,  stands  next  in  importance  with 
7.3  per  cent;  Tientsin,  with  $128,302,182,  has  7.2  per  cent;  and  Han- 
kow, with  $70,595,089,  has  3.9  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  trade. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare,  with  the  aid  of  the  above  table,  the 
development  of  the  various  treaty  i)orts  during  the  last  seven  years, 
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and  as  will  be  seen,  there  has  been  considerable  shifting  in  their 
relative  importance. 

In  Szechwan  the  trade  promised  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  continued  activities  of  brigands  and  the 
consequent  unprecedented  high  prices  of  both  imports  and  exports. 
During  the  year  attacks  were  made  by  the  bandits  and  rcnolutionists 
on  steamers  carrying  cargo  through  the  gorges  between  Ichang  and 
Chungking,  which  is  the  only  avenue  of  trade  between  tliis  remote 
Province  and  the  rest  of  China.  Shipping  was  also  interrupted 
by  the  military  authorities,  who  attempted  to  assess  unusual  taxes 
upon  cargo  originating  in  those  sections,  thus  rendering  trade  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Those  steamers  which  were  able  to  maintain  the 
service  made  very  handsome  profits  indeed.  The  money  market  in 
Szechwan  was  in  a  better  condition  than  in  1918,  though  a  stringency 
was  felt  in  other  parts  of  the  Upper  Yangtze. 

The  situation  at  Hankow  was  very  excellent  indeed,  and  there  was 
a  complete  revival  of  trade  in  all  of  its  branches.  Hankow,  Han- 
yang, and  Wuhan  continued  industrial  developments,  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  demand  for  machinery  for  the  erection  of  new  plants 
and  factories.  Yarn  manufactured  in  the  Wuhan  cities  has  become 
Avell  and  favorably  known,  and  has  to  a  considerable  extent  sup- 
planted the  Japanese  j'arn  which  ^vas  formerly  so  popular.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  ^ipanese  boycott,  but  certainly 
the  (fuality  of  the  yarn  deserves  recognition. 

The  rice  crop  in  the  LoAver  Yangtze  was  unusually  good  and  there 
were  considerable  quantities  of  rice  exp(»r(ed  from  Wuhu.  The  in- 
terruptions of  railway  traffic  into  Hankow  were  less  frequent  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  cargo  was  transported  with  fair  assurance 
of  delivery.  xV  new  line  of  coasting  steamers  was  established  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  which  led  to  an  increased  sale  of  coal. 

Xanchurian  and  North  China  Forts — South  China  Ports. 

The  northern  Manchiirian  i)0its  experienced  a  decided  revival  of 
trade  early  in  1919,  which,  however,  was  checked  later  by  low  water 
on  the  Sungari,  the  shortage  of  freight  equipment  on  the  railway, 
and  the  chaotic  political  conditions  atFecting  railway  administration. 

Better  conditions  prevailed  in  the  southern  Manchurian  ports. 
Trade  with  Japan  was  iwiusuully  lieavy,  especially  through  Dairen. 
in  rice  and  other  cereals,  the  iuireased  agricultural  development  off- 
setting the  shortage  of  production  due  to  prolonged  drought.  The 
building  trades  were  exceedingly  active  in  south  Manchuria,  due 
greatly  to  the  activity  of  the  Japanese  in  establisliing  new  enter- 
prises. The  enthusiasm  Avith  which  new  enter])rises  were  under- 
taken, in  fact,  raises  a  doubt  as  to  the  staliil'ty  of  all  of  them.  The 
port  of  Newchwang  has  been  given  more  favorable  railway  rates 
than  formerly.  Increased  production  of  silk  and  lumber  is  reported 
from  Anlung,  from  which  place  there  are  also  reported  newly  dis- 
covered deposits  of  asbestos. 

Conditions  in  tl>e  North  Cl^ina  l^rovinces,  both  politically  and 
industrially,  were  generally  good,  contributing  greatly  to  a  nourish- 
ing exiK)rt  trade,  (rops  were  excellent,  the  cotton  crop  in  Chihli 
bemg  excei)t  ion  ally  good,  resulting  in  the  construction  of  several 
new  cotton  mills.  Tsingtau  has  shown  great  industrial  development, 
and  Tientsin  has  been  unusually  active  in  furnishing  such  goods  as 
goatskins,  straw  braid,  and  gi^oundnuts  (peanuts)  to  foreign  markets. 


8  SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 

Excellent  crop  OHitditions  obtained  in  the  Provinces  of  Fukien 
and  Kwangtunff  and  trade  showed  a  steady  upward  tendency.  In 
the  Province  of  Fukien  there  was  a  slight  revival  in  the  tea  trade, 
and  there  has  been  a  strong  demand  for  camphor.  In  the  Province 
of  Kwantnng  eight  crops  ot  silk  were  gathered,  which  on  account  of 
the  foreign  demand  and  resulting  high  prices  were  sold  at  large 
profits.  The  wood-oil  trade  of  the  Province  of  Kwangsi  is  prosper- 
ing, and  gives  promise  of  an  excellent  future.  Trade  in  hides  and 
skins  is  increasing,  Yunnanfu  especially  becoming  prominent  in  this 
trade.  A  new  feature  in  this  trade  is  the  exportation  by  a  French 
firm  of  hides  and  wool  from  Tibet  under  transit  pass. 

Trade  by  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  into  and  exi>orts 
from  China  for  the  years  1913,  1918,  and  1919,  respectively : 


Hongkong  is  not  a  producing  center  of  any  great  importance,  but 
is  an  entrepot;  therefore  the  original  source  of  imports  into  China 
from  Hongkong,  as  well  as  tlie  idtimate  destination  of  exports  from 
China  to  Hongkong,  is  indeterminate.  There  is  very  little  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  predominantly  British,  Japanese,  or  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Hongkong  exports  or  imports.  The  fact  that 
Hongkong  is  British  would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  prepon- 
derance would  be  in  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom  products. 
Share  of  Trade  Taken  by  Principal  Participating  Countries. 

The  following  table  is  interesting  as  showing  the  percentages  of 
the  four  most  important  countries  with  which  China  trades: 


Countries. 


1913 


Amount.      Percent 


1918 


Amount.      Por.^/nt 


1919 


Amount.      Porceat 


Japan 

Hongkong 

United  StateB 

United  Kingdom. 


1142,584,072 
206,002,279 
54,004,001 
83,749,730 


0407,700,745 
327,783,208 
160,806,618 
80,062,802 


1633,070,589 
383,467,877 
284,317,3n 
263,905,680 


37 
22 
17 
10 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Germany  and  certain  other  European 
countries  were  prominent  in  the  trade  of  China  in  1013,  and  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  returns  for  1018,  though  they  reappear  in  the 
statistics  for  1010.  This  may  indicate  that  Germany  in  pailicular 
is  endeavoring  before  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  to  resume 
lier  former  commercial  relations  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Japan's  trade  in  1010  suffered  a  loss  of  3  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1018,  although  it  is  17  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  in  1013.  As 
possibly  affecting  Japan's  trade  with  China,  a  boycott  was  begim 
against  Japanese  goods  during  May,  1010,  as  a  protest  against  the 
decision  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  regard  to  Shantung. 

The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  total  trade  of  China 
amounted  to  10  per  cent  in  1010,  w^hich  was  only  slightly  greater  than 
the  preceding  year  when  the  share  was  7  per  cent,  and  shows  a  loss 
as  compare<l  Avith  1013,  when  the  share  was  12  per  cent.  This  entire 
loss  is  due  to  war  conditions  and  the  inability  oi  the  United  Kingdom 
to  supply  the  usual  articles  to  the  Chinese  market  and  to  purchase 
the  products  of  Cliina. 

America's  part  in  the  trade  of  China  has  increased  from  7  per 
cent  in  1013  to  17  per  cent  in  1010.  The  increased  American  trade  is 
very  noticeable  on  the  local  markets  throughout  China,  and  the  fol- 
lowing comment  was  made  by  the  statistical  secretary  in  this  cim- 
nection : 

Largely  owing  to  tlie  effects  of  the  war,  but  partly,  of  course,  to  natural 
causes,  the  direction  of  Ciiina's  overseas  trade  will  be  found  to  have  swung 
considerably  from  its  old  lines  in  favor  of  America,  whose  direct  trade  with 
China — apart  from  Hongkong— was  valued  here  at  211,000,000  taels  in  1919 
as  against  73,000,000  taels  in  1913.  Imports  from  America  were  valued  at 
110,000,000  taels,  and  exports,  at  moment  of  shipment,  at  101,000,000  taels,  thus 
disclosing  a  balance  of  9,000,000  taels  in  favor  of  America.  This  is  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  figures  of  previous  years,  which  had  alwajs  shown  a  balance  in 
China's  favor,  and  completely  disposes  of  the  generally  accepted  explanation  of 
the  huge  shipments  to  Cliina  by  America  of  gold  and  silver,  even  if  we  were  to 
add  the  cost  of  freight  and  insurance  to  the  value  of  exports. 

The  percentage  is  not  increasing,  however,  as  rapidly  as  the  current 
opinion  Avould  indicate.  It  is  possible  that  considerable  American 
products  reach  the  Chinese  market  through  Canada,  because  Van- 
couver furnishes  better  shipping  facilities  than  do  the  United  States 
Pacific  ports.  Again,  considerable  American  products  may  be  han- 
dled in  transshipments  from  Japan  and  Hongkong. 

The  net  value  of  China's  trade  with  foreign  countries  in  1919  in- 
creased by  $494,893,935,  as  compared  with  1918,  and  $1,014,713,240, 
as  compared  with  1913.  For  the  first  time  since  statistics  were  avail- 
able, the  value  of  the  exports  i)ractically  balanced  that  of  the  im- 
ports. This  is  a  very  good  condition,  indeed,  and  is  another  reason 
why  China  should  be  in  a  better  financial  position  than  ever  before. 
The  increase  in  haikwan  taels  was  from  973,468,103  taels  in  1913  to 
1,040,776,113  taels  in  1918  and  1,277,807,092  taels  in  1919, 

Changes  in  China's  Foreign  Trade. 

The  following  figures,  given  in  haikwan  taels,  will  show  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  China's  foreign  trade.  The 
United  States  show  s  a  gain  of  189  per  cent  over  1913 ;  Japan  a  gain 
of  156  per  cent;  and  Great  Britain  a  gain  of  only  7  per  cent  ov^er 
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1913,  which  latter,  however,  is  a  gain  over  Great  Britain's  trade  for 
1918,  which  was  considerably  le.ss  than  in  1913. 


Years. 

Great 
Britain. 

Hongkong. 

Japan. 

United 
states. 

1913 

m.  tu. 

\n  2.57,357 
70,154.882 
121,478,481 

Kk.ds. 
288,764,760 
279,179.837 
285,126,840 

Kk.Ut. 
184,880,848 
402,252,670 
473,996,433 

73.077,499 
135, 820,  »9 
211,355,383 

1618 

1919 

Import  Trade  Increases. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  statement  of  the  leading  imports 
into  China  during  tlie  years  1913,  1918,  and  1919,  according  to 
articles ; 


Articles. 


Arms  and  munitions 

Automobiles 

Bags number. . 

Beans,  peas,  etc bushels.. 

Belting,  niachino 

Butter      (indudiug      gbee). 

poimds 

Can'lles pounds. . 

ran\  as  and  cotton  duck  .yds. . 

Chcraical    products    (cxcopt 

mellclnes,     match-making 

materials .  and  soda ) 

China  and  earthen  ware 

Clocks  and  watches,  .number. . 

Clothing,  bats,  gloves,  etc.  (ex- 

cent  h  03  lery ,  sh  oes ,  and  hab- 

eraasbery) 

Coal tons. . 

Confectionery  (except  choco- 
late)  

Cordage pounds.. 

Copper: 

Bars,  rods,  sheets,  plates. 

and  wire tons. . 

Ingots  and  slal/s do 

Cotton  goods: 

Blankets number. . 

Cambrics, lawns, and  mus- 
lins  pieces.. 

Drills do.... 

Flannelettes do 

Handkerchiefs doens. . 

Italians,   venetiiuis,   and 
lastings— 
Plain,   fast   black, 

pieces 

Colored pieces. , 

Figured do 

Jeans do 

Prints,  plain do 

Sheetings do 

Shirtings— 

Orav do 

White do.... 

T  cloths do 

Velvets  and   velveteens , 

jTirds 

Yam poimds 

Cotton,  raw do.. 

Dyes,  colors,  and  paints: 


Aniline  dves.... 

Pednt  ana  paint  oil.. 


Another 

Electrical  material  and  fittings 

Enameled  ware 

Fish  and  fishery  products 

Flour barrels.. 

Fruits,  dried 

Furniture  and  materials  for . . . 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


32,049,708 
820,758 


1,035.467 
6,717.733 
3,027,757 


549,180 


1,690,893 

■2,"973"467 

M7 
13,382 

1,104,924 

331,856 
2,2'.fl,427 

897,030 
1,284,684 


1,745,901 
1,021,779 
905,445 
1,720.868 
1,145,072 
5,209,041 

4,339,517 
4,607,905 
1,696,104 

6,290,431 

358.048,400 

17,763,133 


1,766,545 


»,  996, 564 

359,702 

2,309,676 

752,776 

198,649 

513,147 
429,912 
535,424 


433,623 
897,833 
691,303 


4,S20,662 
6,985,562 

345, 8.5S 
292,918 


191,302 
4,515,010 

467,776 

243,045 
6,5.18,236 
2,2:J2,7^ 

334,000 


6,982.860 
3,451,353 
3,2tk%397 
4,285.989 
2.094,000 
11,994,417 

^i,  682, 51 8 

253,354 

3,146,460 

1,371,380 

52,691,055 
2,212,652 

4,005,450 

639,719 

7,852.231 

1,722,014 

851.535 

9,620,621 

7,637,904 

665,162 

432,051 


1918 


Quantity.       V^alue, 


43,368,.'>07 
918,707 


1,8JM.133 
8,350.800 
1,787,567 


347,7M 


1,075,057 

6, 099,' 467 

610 
7,227 

98,612 

294.994 

917,849 

514,95) 

1,019,954 


994,611 
l,2l8,7a"» 

75).  143 
2,091,010 

839,469 
2,325,804 

1,640,&I2 
2,179,739 
1,233,298 

3,542,250 
159,884,i:?3 
25,348,000 


«16,812,t78 

1,518,666 

5,224,995 

1,349.695 

643,886 

606.022 

1,262,126 

659.231 


1,431,790 
1,497.572 
1,036,881 


6.004,936 
15,024,020 

208, 05 t 
688,165 


492.976 
5,037,538 

116,133 

1,074.835 

5,32-^,131 

2.820.251 

636, 55 J 


9.301,679 
9,531.960 
7.827.3rCi 

11,477,239 
4,076,276 

13,306,649 

9.324.988 
15,537.00^) 
4,410,673 


1919 


Quantity.        Value. 


67,302,701 
284,734 


980,000 
10,0^1,600 
2. 163. 582 


415,469 


1,172,823 


2,374 
18,915 

47,605 

303,796 
1,144,929 

702,574 
745,460 


1,068,594 
1,953,186 
46),  124 
1.716,700 
1,741,302 
2,440.538 

3.629,749 
3,ni.308 
1,403,119 


1,734,949       1,026,872 

63.884,120   184,701,733 

7,242,126     31,867,067 


1,265,  .331 
2,912,057 
4,930,900 
1,320,092 
14,992,105 


1,046,697 
1,338,981 
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184,576 


Googfe 


13,539,838 
2.fl?4,078 

12,728,576 

539,178 

1,013,202 

464.430 
2,093,128 
1,073,576 


2,171,613 
1,749,074 
1,665,657 


7,853,195 
17,011. m 

455,977 
1,360,361 


1,811,172 
10, 067. 35.* 

65,375 

1,497.023 

8,748,668 

5.006,702 

063,064 


11,292,526 
12,335,539 

5,740,085 
11.626,623 

9,516,406 
18,247,368 

24,383,213 

30.498.282 

7,141,733 

668,097 
99,110,268 
8,832,240 

4,135,324 
2,430,028 
0,863,268 
6,783,8n 
1,652,471 
16,213,475 
1,688,905 
813,091 
,137,229 
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Artblcs. 


r}asoUDC,bcnzcne,Qtc.gaUons. . 

Oinscne pounds. . 

Olais  an<l  glassware: 

Window 1>oxcs. . 

All  other 

Hal)crdashcry 

Hemp 

Hosiery dozen  pairs. . 

I  nstrumcut.s,  musical 

Iron  and  steel,  and  monufiac- 
turosof: 

Hars tons 

Cobbles  and  wire  shorts 
t^ns.. 

Hooi'S do — 

Lamps  and  lampwarc 

Machircry  and  fittings 

Nail  rod ion."*.. 

Nails  and  rivets do 

rigs  and  kcntledgc.do 

Pipes  and   ubes do 

Plate  cuttings do 

Rails do.... 

Sheets  and  plates,  n.  e.  s. 
tons.. 

Sheets.  galvanlM^i .  .do 

Stoves  and  grates 

Wire.n.e.  s tons.. 

Lead,  pigs  and  bars do 

Leather pounds. . 

Imitation  and  cloth 

Manuractures  of  (except 
b^ts,shoes,and  gloves). 
Lumber: 

Hardwood cubic  feet.. 

Softwood square  feet . . 

Machines,    knitting,   sewing, 

and  embroidery 

Matches gross.. 

Match-making  materials 

Medicines 

Milk,  condensed dozens. . 

Needles thousands. . 

OlLs: 

Kerosene- 
American gallons. . 

Bomcj do 

Japanese do. . . . 

Hussion do... 

f-'umatra do... 

Allother do... 

Lubricating do..,. 

Opium pounds.. 

Paper 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photographic  materials 

Printing  and  lithographic  ma- 
terial  

Kailwa;?^  materials: 

Railway  and  street  cars. .. 

Locomot  i vos  and  t end ors. . 

Sleepers number. . 

Rlcoand  paddy tons.. 

»Sttf es  ond  strong  doors 

.'^caJes  and  balances 

Kecis 

Slioesand  boot.s,  leather,  pairs. . 

S'^ap,  and  materials  for 

•ShooJcs  for  cusis ' 

Soda tons..! 

Stationery     (not     inducing  ! 

paper) 

Stores,  household 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


46.1,  .".77 
44G, 121 

311,950 


2,109,301 


39,523 

22,72o 
:s994 


S,223 
2\,9r>i 
K,:27 

4,2;-.7 
23,9^8 
19,523 

4,065 
lj,013 


4,065 

7,171 

II,. -172, 666 


2.6fiO,G82 
159,602,881 


28,448,155 


4>CJ,720 
4,929,710 


112,459,925 

23,603,943 

.34,2ft5 

5,970,271 

41,915,048 


2,449,586 
2, 41 S, 345 


360,993 


292,(32 


Hugur:  I 

Urown pound."... .i-W,  679, 067 

While do....  '2.'t7,7A2,2(\7 

Rei.t  ed do. . . .  3,^),  3H7.  W) 

( onfct  tloners' do. . . .    3'>,  i21 , 4t)7 

Tea do....    25,897,600 

Telephone,     telegraph,     ma- 

Tln  in  ilabs.V. .'.*.*.*.".'.*.  .'.tons.* ! | 645* 


179,931 
1,223,027 

846,529 
80'<,295 
825.410 
lH2.rm 
1,419,011 
294,112 


1,371,791 

627,612 

261,441 

1,017,752 

5,224,(Ki6 

242,213 

1,068,  .387 

16S>*44 

275, 15(5 

56.1,222 

661,426 

209,4*^1 
1,05.5,585 
230,690 
209,481 
5'.'>,266 
5,323,170 
146,339 

271,773 

795,693 
2,878,819 

6.55,691 

4.701,969 

I.ITK,  i06 

2trx%927 

579,911 

774,997 


10,640, 

2,.Vn3, 

V 

872, 

4,765, 


525, 

30,418. 

5,316, 

3*), 

233, 


296,820 

8,H.-,,220 
569,«.38 


1918 


Quantity. 


1,194,290 
465,775 

156,271 


1,913,001 


23,113 

5,S00 

4,3«;o 


302 

ii,8:m 

6,3S9 
16,974 

2,G6'i 
19,011 

13,781 
4, 151 


95' 

4,2VK 

16, 32s, 133 


3,869,121 
103,687,730 


13,310,821 


372, 178 
2,512  412 


48,249,297 
11,700,691 
1,947,970 


48,527,206 

17,865 

5,3i)0,028 

44,415 


rj,»-.il,528 
8-1,576  I 

:.r.;C43  I 

1,990,565  i 


1,01'),  122 
415,716 


Value. 


S668,490 
4,140,489 

1,794.9.57 
668.230 

1,  mi,  55 1 
288,231 

2,233,410 

1,035,597 


3,739,522 

583,  f 88 
7t.s,  824 
811,130 

8,5:i.5,:«7 
4^,<)74 

2,  in,. ".02 
79 1.  «hr2 

3,444.921 
375, 4?i 

2,311,291 

3,619,097 

1, 2^)9, 203 
I'M,  232 
IV2,l% 
"77,L.S3 
11  •J«)5,:«i7 
107,957 


1919 


Quant  hy.        Value. 


2,174.748 
346,389 

237,356 


1,878,502 


47,425 

10,915 
5,170 


(SO 
17, 8^'> 

ir,4i)i 

15.20<i 
14, .546 
58,021 

40,988 
7,611 


18, -^97, 107 


2,879,224 
I23,376,4£0 


260,975 

2, 92'),  198 
4,202,727 


336.826 

5,4<f4,274  1  16,59h,e43 

1.9'52,104  ' 

6,104.717  ! 

820,477  402,  .326 

2,948,491  4,103,549 


15,296,400   157,293,525 

3, 26.'-.,  7.55       6,401,437 

658,296  0.';  1,075 


14,561,219 

8,52'> 

2,  IM),  197 

620,467 

8, 64 1,. 572 

1.326,  .371  ' 

476,012 

46.-,  130  ! 


33,612,473 

1,440,329 

5,915.435 

20,800 


11,824,278 
2,821,510 

2,766,90* 
891,106 

l,bl4,M7 
586,267 

2,547,395 
468.642 


6,140,571 

968,  .327 
816,739 
1,152,198 
19,162,597 
79,  115 
2,953,365 
1,494,108 
3,125,640 
1,201,624 
7,248,704 

5,910,340 

1,704,564 

2;6.931 

280.714 

1,626,130 

9,i01,713 

124,088 

182,288 

2,554, 53r 
6,600,342 

829,142 
7,386,634 
2,349,840 
7,433,786 
1,011,858 
4,065,266 


376.247 
003.954 
287,778 


,130,421 
•'83,907 

',9.32,082 
.3.34,613 

1,719.980 

,341,405 
762,020 

816,855 


2,3H8,l25i 6,568,351 

80.324  i 13,992,236 

1,3  0.21S|     l,:,21,70'i  f  2,5,37,279 

107,723  ,     


M;.,,24;i 


S:W,271 


13,2('S 


8j7  377  ' 
3, 047',  810 

I 
6,843.120 
7.K>'j,0i)2 
10,S20,34S 
1,3)7.773 
3,550,002 

533,473  i 
125,400  I 


I 


72, SSI 

107,0:4  ! 

107, n2s  ', 
72),ro5  V 
.3,02(M'.15 

;i,r44..'"»2.s  ' 

I,.i.32,l4»i  I 
1,921,  SJ7  I 

1,.1*«.T,0M.)  ' 

2,2H>,ii:i 


11,120,095 
221,78!} 
14rt,3.-)3 
942,092 


I 


;3!4,  ia'.,8')7 
2^8.:04,2o7 

5.-iO,(Mi.::i3 

I  41,871.200 
11,470,067 


I 


1,528 


U,'>S7,2\[i 

14,43;).:>6<i 

42.HiM2") 

3,2.K'.,fi3f3 

1,254,935 

rA\2S7 
2,072,272 


I 


77. 211, 3.33 
8-J,.:S^333 
3'.)7.-i.'.S.v33 
31,423,0-17 
10, 7'6, 000 


fh^lO 


4.524,690 
1,7^,815 
4,225,419 

1,945,638 
4,901,947 

8,296,157 
6,374,591 
30. 2.W,  131 
2,  .SUH,  8-»9 
3,262.171 

1,242,309 
9,387,362 
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ArllelCQ. 


1913 


Quantity'.        Value. 


Tobacco  and  manufactures  of: 

Cijjarettes thousDnds,.'    6,209.087 

Cigars do SS,r)6.'» 

Tobacco pounds.-!  19,057,460 

Toilet  red u  isi tes ' 

Urobrelias number..'    3,041,450 

Wax,  paraffin tons..' 

Wines,  beer,  and  spirits:  I 

Peer  and  porter.* 

Spirits 

Wires 

Woolen  goods: 

Blaiuccts       and        rugs 

pound's.. 

Coatings     and     suitlrgs 

.'. yards.. 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam  and 

cord... poiuids.. 

Woolen  and  cott  jn  unions: 
Alpacas,      lusters,      and 

Orleans yarc^s. . 

Coatings     and     suitings 

ya  ds.. 

Union  and  poncho  cl^th 

yards.. 

All  other  articles 


Total 422,775,535 


l,619.r>57 


1,052,800 


746.556 


2.398.974 


t9, 334, 966 
aM.802 

2,f>49.(V\3 
6O>,022 

1,080.959 


.')36,977 
82.1, 109 
899,293 

455,207 


1,181,943 
144,523 


8ro.889 
73,346,876 


1918 


Quonllty.       Value. 


9,231.941 

4fi,390 
24, 14%  467 


2,752.397 
6,560 


175,373 
712,293 
439.600 

765,974 
899,027 
138,732 


$28.^12,390 

911, (M4 

6,?3ft,l»2 

7M.914 

l,.''i«),762 

1,548,793 

1,341.212 
1.600, 7r3 
1,705,114 


254,109 

1,802,909 

975,886 

426,224 

1,257,217 

146,723 
109,118,920 


.061,987,447 


1919 


Quantity. 


7,771.947 

49,176 

21,409.867 


2  655,383 
6,501 


153,725 
600,803 
627,467 

246,068 

1,208,606 

87,480 


Valoo. 


•28, 480,327 
1,183,951 
7,272,000 
911,320 
1.749,545 
1,710.606 

1.262.499 
1, 44^616 
2,740,338 


275.381 
2,145,427 
1,407,700 

210,890 

2,417,941 

157,000 
102,M4,410 


923,480,650 


Gotten  Textile  Trade. 

Cotton  textiles  comprise  the  group  of  items  of  greatest  importance 
among  the  imports  or  China,  and  the  total  value  of  these  goods  in 
1919  was  $285,099,632  as  compared  with  $180,595,845  in  1918.  Mis- 
cellaneous piece  ^oods  increased  approximately  20  per  cent  in  value. 
Value,  however,  is  no  longer  a  reliable  indication  of  quantity,  but 
the  following  statement  furnishes  a  clearer  idea  of  the  position  of  the 
cotton  piece  goods  trade  in  1919  asj  compared  with  1913 : 


1919 


Cotton  piece  goods {?IS^.'.* 

Cotton  yard piciiLso.. 

Handkerchicfe  and  towels (pF^ba*! 


27,5R2,305 

103,:m,«36 

2,685,363 

3,466,280 


21,699,743 

lltt,^:51,8« 

1,405,461 

2,627.247 

816 


o  The  Chinese  picul  is  equiralent  to  1334  pounds.    . 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  1913  were  considerably  heavier 
than  those  of  1919,  which  were  valued  at  some  $M,0(X),000  higher. 
The  decline  is  no  doubt  attributable  in  a  very  large  degree  to  high 
prices,  though  considerable  eflFort  has  been  made  to  manufacture 
the  cheai>er  grades  of  cotton  textiles  locally,  and  the  products  of  the 
mills  in  China  are  increasing  in  favor,  particularly  those  grades  that 
come  in  competition  with  the  articles  imported  from  Japan. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  statement  of  the  imports  of  the 
principal  plain  cotton  piece  goods,  according  to  the  country  of  origin, 
for  the  years  under  consideration : 


Years. 

British. 

Axoericaa. 

Upimeso. 

1913     ,,.,, 

Pieces. 
11,705,428 
2,634,432 
4,602,906 

Pieeet. 

2,281,123 
100,8M 
«36;718 

PUee». 
5,71%,  m 
7,0^488 

1918 

1919 

7,720,580 
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The  following  note  on  the  ye«ir's  cotton-goods  trade  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Maritime  Customs  Returns : 

The  year  1919  was  a  very  prosix?roiis  one  for  the  piece-goods  dealers,  and 
whilst  goods  changed  hands  at  much  under  replacing  rates  the  fact  that  these  re- 
placing prices  constantly  advanced  resulted  in  very  large  margins  to  the  in- 
ilentors.  At  the  same  time  it  is  rather  curious  to  note  that  the  actual  cost  of 
l)roduction  was  up  70  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  prices 
ruling  in  January,  1919,  whereas  tael  rates  for  white  shirtings  were  down  2  to  :5 
I)er  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  market  rates  for  gray  shirtings  were  up  about 
10  iK^r  cent  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Whilst  tael  prices  did  not  advance  in  ac- 
cordance with  home  rates,  the  exchange  improvement  materially  heli)ed  the 
importers  and  somewhat  counterbalanced  the  difTerence  between  the  abnormal Iv 
high  replacing  rates  and  the  selling  figures  at  this  end.  Notwithstanding  thl; 
boycott  that  ruled  in  China  for  the  major  portion  of  1919,  Jai)anese  import^i- 
tloas  for  that  year  greatly  exceeded  those  of  1918.  Japanese  gray  shirtings 
increased  in  quantity  120  i)er  cent.  Gray  slieetings  decreased  alwut  14  iier  cent, 
presumably  on  account  of  the  competition  of  local  mills,  but  white  shirting  im- 
portations were  doubled.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  figures,  English  piece  gotids 
also  came  in  larger  quantities  as  compared  with  1918,  but  white  shirtings  did 
not  increase  to  the  siune  extent  as  the  Japanese  juakes. 

Cotton  yarn  was  imported  in  very  much  less  quantities  in  1919 
than  it  was  in  1913,  when  the  importation  amounted  to  358,048,400 
pounds,  as  compared  with  184,701,733  pounds  in  1919.  This  article 
remains  one  of  the  principal  imports,  but  its  importance  will  decrease 
as  the  cotton  mills  of  this  country  develop,  as  they  are  rapidly  doing. 

Xetals,  Minerals,  and  Kachinery. 

The  total  value  of  the  metal  imports  was  $76,931,631  in  1919,  as 
compared  with  $21,619,174  in  1913.  The  advance  in  value  coincides 
with  an  equal  advance  in  quantity.  Copper  ingots  were  imported  in 
very  much  larger  quantities  during  the  last  year  than  ever  before 
and  the  value  was  more  than  100  times  as  great  as  in  1913.  The 
copper  imported  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  mints.  Manufac- 
tured iron  shows  considerable  gains.  There  was  a  large  increase  in 
the  importation  of  tin  in  slabs.  This,  however,  is  a  product  of  the 
Kwangsi  mines,  and  is  reimported  from  Hongkong  after  having  been 
expoi-ted  there  from  China. 

The  metal  market  was  fluctuating  and  very  unsettled  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  though  toward  tha  end  it  became  steatly  and 
the  demand  w  as  normal.  The  increase  would  have  been  very  much 
greater  had  cargo  and  shipping  been  available,  but  owing  to  the  lack 
of  production  in  Europe  and  America  it  was  iinpossible  to  procure 
the  quantities  which  were  demanded  in  China.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  machinery  and  manufactured  articles  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  imports  of  machinery  in  1919,  as  compared  with  any  previous 
year,  is  verv  greatly  increased.  This  indicates  an  industrial  develop- 
ment which  can  not  be  substantiated  from  official  sources  in  any 
otlier  manner.  Agricultural  machinery  was  imported  in  1919  to  the 
value  of  $2,160,000;  while  textile  machinery,  such  as  carding,  weav- 
ing, and  spinning,  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $5,088,110.  Machin- 
ery for  brewing,  distilling,  sugar  refining,  etc.,  was  imported  to  the 
value  of  $4,445;  and  other  kinds  of  machinery  to  the  value  of 
$11,201,870.  The  railway  material  imjiorted  was  used  for  main- 
tenance and  repair  rather  than  for  extensions  and  new  lines. 

Trade  in  Oil — Other  Leading  Imports. 

The  importation  of  kerosene  almost  resumed  the  normal  trade  of 
1913.     It  is  notable  that  the  quantities  imported  during^l913  and 
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1919  are  practically  the  same.  Japan  sold  small  quantities  of  oil  to 
China  in  1913,  larger  quantities  in  1918,  but  in  1919  only  about  one- 
third  as  much  as  during  tlie  preceding  year.  The  importation  of  the 
Japanese  article  is  chiefly  through  Dairen  and  to  the  parts  of  China 
where  Japanese  influence  predominates. 

Lubricating  oil  is  another  item  of  considerable  importance  and  was 
imported  in  the  quantity  of  5,915,435  gallons  in  1919,  as  against 
2,449,586  gallons  in  the  year  1913. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  leading  imports  into  China.  Its  origin  is 
chiefly  Hongkong,  where  refineries  are  located,  Java,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  quantities  imported  in  1919  w^ere  considerably 
less  than  in  1913,  though  the  values  are  very  much  higher.  The  total 
importation  of  sugar  in  1919  was  valued  at  $47,745,(35,  which  was 
an  increase  of  $20,823,492  over  1913. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  were  imported  during  1919  to  the  value  of 
$29,673,278  against  $9,689,768  in  1913,  and  there  were  21,409,867 
pounds  of  tobacco  imported  in  1919  as  against  19,057,466  pounds  in 
1913. 

Opium,  which  was  an  important  item  in  1913,  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing. The  value  of  the  imports  of  this  jjroduct  have  grown  to 
be  very  small,  indeed. 

Statistics  of  Exports. 

Tlie  total  exports  of  Cliina,  exclusive  of  treasure,  during  the  year 
1919  amounted  in  value  to  $857,269,990.  It  is  considered  that  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  year's  tfade  was  its  astonishing  vitality  in 
spite  of  many  handicaps,  such  as  high  exchange,  heavy  freight 
charges,  slowness  of  mails  and  cables.  This  activity  was  largely 
due  to  exceptional  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
It  is  not  possible  to  look  forward  to  a  continuance  of  the  demand  for 
Chinese  products  regardless  of  price.  Considerable  effort  is  being 
made  to  increase  production  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  as  pro- 
duction becomes  normal  ela»where,  it  will  be  impossible  for  China 
to  market  its  products  at  an  abnormally  high  price,  and  China  must 
expect  in  the  future  to  meet  the  greatest  competition. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  comparative  statement  of  the  chief 
articles  of  export,  exclusive  of  treasure,  from  China  during  the  years 
1913,  1918,  and  1919: 


Articles. 


Animals: 

Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs 
number. 

Horses,  asses,  miilos.do. . . , 

Poultry do..., 

Bags do.... 

Bean  cake tons.. 

Beans bushels 

Breadstufls: 

Bmn do 

Wheat do. 

Bristle-s pounds. . 

China  ware,  earthenware  and 

pottery , 

Coal tons. 

Cotton: 

Raw pounds. 

Nankeens do.... 

Yam do. 


1013 


Quantity.       Value. 


418,681 

2,044 

2,403,581 

703,478 
22,946,560 

2,283,100 
4,106,800 
7,028,000 


1,489,182 

98.506,300 
6,407,466 


$4,452,604 

69,459 

469, 199 

297,403 

IS,  500, 907 

17,274,e33 

802,503 
3,530,656 
3,288,802 

1,581,077 
4,888,026 

12,038,211 

1,748,866 


1918 


Quantity. 


317,074 

2.702 

2,875,505 

6,771,283 

974, 217 

19,502,024 

2,719,998 
4,034,358 
9,548,133 


1,708,149 

172,STf,f9D 
6,243,467 
3,699,333 


"\'aliie. 


S4,n8,lW 

180,253 

791,2^3 

53I,K8.'> 
3%65f».2J5 
23, 170,034 

1,903.077 
4,797,831 
7,972,179 

2,578,561 
9,719,347 

45,199,593 
3,239.234 
1,193,593 
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1919 


Quantity.       Value. 


3n,081 

961 

2,947,435 

3,837,126 

1,233,617 

41,278.544 

3,747,755 
9,896,603 
6,884,133 


1,477,48S 

142,  «W,  667 
6,017,600. 


94,503,881 

69,599 

902.112 

413,112 

60,031,267 

52,777,364 

2,972,132 
13,693,307 
6,453,743 

6,160,418 
9,Be8,4S3 

4I,1H,4S4 
4,039,911 
3,663,678 
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Articles. 


m 


Eggs: 

Albumen  and  yolk .  .do. . . 

Fresh      and      preserved 
do^ons.. 

Frozen pounds 

Feathers,  fowl do — 

Fibers: 

Hemp do — 

Jute do... 

Ramie do — 

Fireworks 

Fish    and    fishery    products 
tons- 
Flour,  wheat barrels. . 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Fresh pounds 

Dried do.. 

Peanuts do. . 

Galls do.... 

Ginger do. 

Glassware,  bangles,  etc 

Grass  cloth pounds.. 

Ilair,  all  kinds do. . . 

Hats: 

Rush numl)er. 

Wood  shaving    or     chip 

number.. 

Indigo,  liquid pounds 

Leather do.., 

Lily  fowers do... 

Lumber: 

Softwood square  feet , 

Hardwood cubic  feet, 

Mats number, 

Mattings rolls. . 

Meats: 

Fresh  and  fro7«n. pounds. 

Preserved  and  prepared 
pounds.. 

Poultry  and  game. .  .do 

Medicines , 

Minerals: 

Antimony— 

Regulus    and    crude 

tons. 

Ore do.... 

Copper  ingots  and  slain 
tons. 

Iron- 
Pip do.... 

Ore do 

Lead do 

,     Lead  ore do 

Tin  in  slalxs do 

Quicksilver pounds. . 

Musk ounces.. 

Oils: 

Bean pounds.. 

Essential do 

Peanut do 

Wood do.... 

Paper do 

Samshu  (native  wine).. . 

gallons. 

Seeds: 

A  pricot potmd^ . . 

Cotton do... 

Llnscod do... 

Melon do 

Rape do... 

Besame do... 

Silk,  and  manufactures: 

Raw,  white— 

Reeled  and  re-reeled 

pounds. 

niaturo do... 

Raw,  wild do. . . 

Raw,  yellow. 

Cocoons 

Waste 

CocoOTis,  refuse do 

Pieoe  goods do.... 

Pongees do. 

Another do. 


...do.... 

..do.... 

do.... 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


20,790,400 
30,266,845 


54,530,000 

10,788,400 
14,053,86ft 
22,816,800 


12,527 
W,69S 

73,173,7:« 

30,034,400 

152,608,000 

7,4l9,3:tt 

8,469,733 


2,073,333 
6,421,066 

6,305,180 

1,1^,547 


2,468,5.'0 
4,660,667 


21,839,088 
266,231 

21,431,466 

14,603,066 
3,265,066 


14,360 
4,796 


72,732 

302,010 

46 

4,481 

9,245 

4,<m 

21,576 

65,575,000 
l,00t,000 
3t,209,a^7 
61. 819,  f  00 
33,203,333 

18,827,400 

6, 136, 000 
21,332,533 


7,099,8r.7 
82,236,400 
271,286,207 


4,289,333 
9,112,2o6 
3,964,933 
2,510,933 
3,395,866 
15,681,333 
3,473,200 
3.3^iA,880 
2,233,200 


$2,282,943 
2,067,347 


1,101,021 

4M,2n8 

5.30,399 

1,845,500 

2,572,76f 

1,392,176 
452,398 

1,073,852 

1,151.953 

3,735,838 

793,708 

142,207 

275.734 

1,161,415 

1, 182, 146 

€2,365 

33,847 


4.39,917 
281,147 

1,894,703 

1,324.965 
1,521,409 

1,329,097 

1,445,895 

I>;j,534 

2,809,587 


608,878 
111,218 


l,0fA737 

451,125 

2,(!35 

97,083 

8,094,  KH*-. 

2,  &S0 

379,275 

2,767,287 
l,10'i.471 
2,100,068 
2,967,114 
2,359,114 

C50,S52 

720,035 
104,873 


300,938 
1,440,349 
9,173,982 


11,438,710 

33,811,177 

5,31.5,399 

3, 93a,  136 

l,7a's2.S5 

4,947,828 

478,847 

10,556,778 

4,922,128 

626,385 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


38,580,933 

17,488,917 
1,743,200 
4,761,467 

19,817,867 
11,293,600 
36,617,200 


0,209 
1,368,638 

22,031,333 
6,957,807 

70,755,867 
6, 046,  £33 
7,067,067 


1.905,600 
4,257,067 

878,763 

80,039 
11,152,267 
3,590,000 
3,289,467 

r31,909,342 

i   325,086 

20,098,732 

52,216 

39,068,667 

11,327,733 
1,070,400 


15,832 
473 

2,661 

166,900 

372,6>*2 

457 

922 

8,6K() 

646,800 

32,009 

803,622,2.^7 

1.1R\000 
78, 7.i(),  2(i7 
05,180,207 
15,84C,<00 

1,381,133 

2,233,200 
22,0;0,   00 

11, 7  n.o.r, 

4,410,133 
89,3.50,133 
31,213,707 


481,733 
132,533 
811,733 
23«,533 
305,333 
162,400 
752,667 
971,600 
636,267 


S11,103,510 

1,856,982 
226.981 
563,311 

2,168,601 

64H,58S 

4,227,246 

2,621,190 

1,339,641 
10,033,794 

413.643 

642,648 

2,807,323 

1,228,964 

20f>,042 

2*^,120 

2,285,564 

956,754 

41,977 

3.830 

825,835 

1,. 355, 992 

352,271 

1,639,069 
183,656 

1,367,068 
521,804 

3,238,637 

1,580,692 

151,f<30 

3,886,879 


2,069,629 
26,019 

994,543 

19,960,198 
1,621.998 
146,191 
58.C»45 
13,13-1,817 
868,338 
532,859 

29,«)2,630 
1,703,211 
8,556,071 
7,129,280 
2,037,380 

C03,108 

319,278 
274,011 
35  J.  02 1 
375,310 
2,719,703 
1,399,847 


13.272,615 
5r,,  989, 476 
10,640,623 

8,192,823 

3,135,166 
11,009,852 

1,516,474 
15,224,838 

7,336,279 
757, 185 


1919 


Quantity.       Value, 


80,824,367 

28,843,416 
25,094,133 
10,018,267 

13,492,800 
10,601,600 
28. 135, 467 


8,947 
1,322,786 

18,703,733 

8,527,933 

173,635,867 

4,607,333 

14,508,267 


3,503,600 
6,765,887 

4,580,170 

161,232 
13,867,200 
2,804,000 
3,414,133 

26,942,948 
282,790 

27,237,3as 
125,332 

fi0,923,333 

34,940,000 
3,961,200 


8,212 
670 

544 

161,. 323 

630,320 

116 

40«] 

8,680 

177,200 

27,648 

314,881,400 
l,J2fi,533 

163,223,0-^7 
81,791,000 
37,030,267 


3, 371, TOO 
84,436,000 
31.092,067 

7,0W,267 
96,815.rm 
378,407,200 


836, 2n0 
129,333 
490,800 
578,533 
630,133 
372,667 
053,333 
303,533 


$26,942,380 

3,480,7o8 
3,460,171 
1,396,614 

1,414,753 

61.3, 194 

3,713,939 

3,872,020 

1,632,891 
14,775,480 

461,330 

761,872 

7,960,608 

1,024,466 

471,369 

457,832 

4,364,65.3 

1,586,155 

S3, 463 

8,919 
1,180,523 

1,151,038 
405,774 

1,836,406 

244.914 

2,63*>,91» 

1,413,110 

6,231,697 

6,179,648 

385,312 

4.626,800 


836,  .126 
27,995 

253,280 

11,109,858 

3,265,080 

2,657 

9,  lai 

11,309,213 

303,  :n  4 

832,638 

28,621,733 
1,589,764 
18,957,290 
10,818,956 
5,211,503 

900,533 

416,917 
1,222,115 
1,10»,231 

610,947 
3,658,364 
21,169,507 


17,103,433 
W,  265, 785 
14,292,207 
13,612,413 

3,616,110 
10,8I8,14;{ 

l,0<0,a)5 
21,396,888 
10,213,762 

1,160,33 
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Articles. 


Skills  ftnd  hide.,: 
Undressed  - 

BufTaloandcow.do 

Cioat,     uutannod 

number.. 

Ilorsc   ass,   raulo 

pounds. - 

Sheep number . . 

Drcvscd  - 

Coat  tanned . .  .do — 

I<amb do — 

Dresstxl,  made  up— 

Dog do 

<roat do 

Kid do.... 

]^mb do 

Sheep do — 

Skins,  fur,  orcssod  and  un- 
dressed: 

Fox mmaber. . 

Marmot do — 

Ua?oon do — 

Weasel do 

Straw  braid pounds.. 

Sugar,   in^ludin^   coofettions 

and  cane tons.. 

Tallow: 

Animal pounds. . 

V<^ek\blo do — 

Tea: 

Blaek do 

Oreen do. . . . 

Brick- 
Black do.... 

Green do..., 

Du it  and  tablet do — 

Tobaoco  and  nianufactur03: 

Ci-^rctte3 do. . . . 

Loaf  and  prepared .  .do. . . . 

Vaniish do 

Vegetables 

Wool: 

C^imcls' pounds. . 

Goats* do. . . . 

Sheep's do. . . . 

All  other  arti -Ics 


Total. 


Quantity.        Value. 


00,105,060 

7,153,093 

l,r)17,B6<'. 
552,425 

039,992 
587, 151 

.wi.ns 

329,298 
93,4S:J 
08,393 
41,018 


107,069 

279,204 

22'J,7«7 

1,033,582 

13,471,600 

13,877 

10,370,800 
29,466,100 

73,026,733 
36,979,01)6 

57,442,533 

23,360,133 

1,471,733 

992,933 
20,26H.533 
1,790,933 


4,400,9.33 

1,5.>7,866 
37,368,206 


$11,250,191 

3,016,205 

182,270 
174,126 

319,824 
497,017 

319,375 
266,769 
102,571 
150,982 
31,625 


aS3,457 
51,512 
92,016 

164, 130 
3,762,403 

467,403 

045,922 
1,680,952 

10,068,005 
8,074,087 

6,022,187 

1,241,339 

157,290 

270,411 
1,895,180 

023,829 
1,865,427 

600, 661" 

270,078 

4,069,013 

25,389,283 


299,051,053 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


52,751,733 

8,940,761 

3,020,933 
716,262 

1,076,910 
218,341 

583,426 
13.3, 162 
107,983 
102,231 
15,702 


25,349 
659,416 

83,217 

490,446 

7,111,733 

26,351 

18,762,667 
21,717,407 

23,328,267 
20,091,667 

8,705,000 

1,25,%  733 

425,533 

4,233,467 
33,820,607 
2,282,800 


5,103,067 
1,080,800 
42,404,800 


.816,070,516 

0,883,595 

393,974 
636,460 

1,020,499 
251,331 

032,622 
190, 74» 
246,818 
404,079 
43,031 


171,336 
172,701 
79,196 
121,030 
4,972,017 

1,551,373 

2,334,450 
2,433,775 

6,837,424 
9,403,472 

1,376,975 
130,123 
32,109 

2,593,791 
4,850,562 
1,198,653 
1,155,221 

1,840,619 

499,998 

12,260,189 

76,021,986 


579,058.456 


1919 


Quantity. 


51,111,067 

12,732,290 

2,805,467 
685,921 

1,099,579 
472, 155 

860,298 
267,  a82 
144,279 
57,180 
32,716 


04,769 

2,256,158 

101,715 

892,314 

13,080,533 

31,594 

10,716,207 
21,939,200 

38,505,401 
33,294,709 

17,942,033 
1, 176, 2i»7 
1,063,200 

6,857,600 
59,071,107 
2,820,533 


6,393,807 
2,621,800 
3,173,807 


Value. 


$14,081,117 

11,072,098 

r«J.5l5 
503,395 

1,.300.98»; 
705,  SO  > 

1,033,760 
444,680 
237,235 
281,73.3 
124,40) 


086,319 
778,131 
140,5.59 
280,320 
10,488,210 

2,210,481 

2,178,185 
2,689,914 

11,955,025 
15,021,574 

3,187,203 
147,813 
110, 105 

8,770,608 
0,085.781 
1,501,197 
1,517,887 

2,205,082 

895,222 

15,777,961 

116.701,073 


857,209,991 


The  remarkable  increase  of  exports  is  due  to  a  very  large  extent 
to  a  general  rise  in  price,  but  by  no  means  entirely,  as  \vill  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  quantities. 

Silk  the  Leading  Export. 

Silk  heads  the  list  as  of  greatest  importance  in  the  export  trade 
of  Ciiina,  and  the  following  table  furnishes  a  fair  idea  oi  the  coun- 
tries sharing  in  the  exportations  of  raw  silk,  waste,  and  cocoons 
during  the  years  under  consideration : 


Countries. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

British  India 

Pounds. 
1,843,466 

Pound:f. 

1,220,667 

43,467 

12,n2,400 

10,401,866 

1,319,067 

6,415,467 

237,466 

.      17,600 

422,000 

2,818,667 

8,25^4,265 

18,001 

Pmndf. 
2,321,734 

(Canada 

M,  133 

Irancc." 

12,523,868 
12,424.66.5 
3,17S(«7 
2,6^3,732 
43  J,  334 

9,721,73.3 

]  fongkonj^ , 

10,.-KiO,799 

Italv 

1,141,467 

Japan  and  Chosen  

10,226,134 

Macao - 

2.32,93;} 

Philippines ;, 

10,9.3:$ 

Turkey.  Pcr.sia,  Kij  pt,  Aden,  etc 

5.^^4,000 
3,M7,867 
4,809,601 

656,060 

3'»,S»iti 

(treat  tirltain 

3,139.467 

Unitcl  States '....... .• 

8,285,S«IS 

All  other  countries 

.      «    26,000 

Total ,.. 

42,317,866 

43,940,933 

46,CS1,G<>7 
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The  early  part  of  1919  did  not  bid  fair  to  be  a  gooa  silk  year,  but 
the  trade  soon  developed  in  importance  and  the  year  closed  with  the 
impression  that  it  was  an  extremely  good  year  financially  for  silk, 
though  the  quality  was  below  normal.  Much  has  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  silk  industry  and  adapt  it  for  European  and  American 
markets  during  the  last  few  years.  The  visit  to  China  during  1916 
and  again  during  1919  of  a  commission  of  American  silk  merchants 
has  done  much  to  stimulate  the  industry,  and  there  have  been  associ- 
ations formed  to  encourage  it  and  various  chambei's  of  commerce 
have  taken  an  intelligent  interest  in  its  development.  There  has  been 
a  subsidy  provided  by  the  Government  to  assist  in  improving  the  silk 
culture,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  com- 
mission's visit  to  China. 

The  above  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  silk  to  the  various 
countries  of  the  world  in  the  years  under  review,  and  it  is  rather 
striking  that  the  distribution  in  1919  was  not  very  different  from  that 
of  1913.  Practically  the  same  countries  purchased  the  raw  white  and 
yellow  silks  as  purchased  it  in  the  earlier  vears.  America  is  buying 
silk  in  increasing  quantities  each  year,  ana  the  percentage  is  slightly 
better  for  United  States  purchases  than  for  any  other  country. 

The  raw  wild  silk  industry  is  very  largely  centered  in  Antung.  It 
is  shipped  chiefly  to  Japan,  though  the  Imited  States  purchases  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  China.  The  United  States  also 
purchaser  one-seventh  of  the  waste  yarn,  while  France,  Hongkong, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan  purchase  larger  quantities. 
Beans  and  Bean  Products — Raw  Cotton  Exports. 

The  export  trade  in  beans  and  bean  products  has  grown  phenom- 
enally, as  the  increase  of  the  1919  exportation  over  that  of  1913 
was  approximately  46  per  cent.  The  beans  exported  from  China 
are  a  product  of  Manchuria  chiefly,  and  the  crop  has  become  one 
of  the  principal  crops  raised  by  the  farmers  of  that  section.  It  has 
increased  more  than  50  per  cent  during  the  last  decade,  and  the 
bean  cake  is  being  produced  and  exported  in  very  large  quantities, 
not  only  in  the  north,  but  also  in  Central  China.  One  of  the  most 
important  industries  in  China  to-day  is  the  manufacture  of  bean 
cake  and  bean  oil.  Japan  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  purchase  of 
bean  cake,  and  the  oil  is  exported  to  the  United  States  as  well  as 
to  Japan.  Bean  cake  was  exported  in  1913  in  the  quantity  of  1,575,- 
792,400  pounds  and  2,763,302,533  pounds  in  1919,  practically  the 
sole  importer  being  Japan,  where  the  farmers  were  enabled  to  pur- 
chase a  large  stock  owing  to  the  high  prices  obtained  for  rice  in  1918. 

The  exportation  of  raw  cx)tton  during  1919  was  above  the  average, 
notwithstanding  the  very  greatly  increased  demand  of  the  domestic 
manufacturing  plants.  Of  the  142,938,667  pounds  shipped  in  1919, 
Japan  purchased  121,706,667  pouncls  and  the  United  States  14,933,- 
333  pounds.  Cotton  is  grown  in  practically  all  parts  of  China, 
although  the  most  important  areas  are  Chihli,  western  Shantung, 
Honan,  Hupeh,  Kiangsu,  and  Chekiang.  Hankow  is  a  center  of 
the  spinning  and  weaving  industry  and  is  the  main  channel  of 
supply  for  Shanghai  and  for  export.  Tientsin  has  150  weaving 
establishments  and  3  cotton-spinnin^:  mills,  and  others  are  bein^ 
constructed  in  the  cotton  areas  of  Hupeh,  Honan,  and  Chekiang 
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Provinces.  Shanghai,  however,  overshadows  all  other  centers  of 
the  industry  and  has  made  remarkable  strides  during  the  war  period. 
Prices  on  raw  cotton  did  not  fluctuate  as  severely  in  1919  as  they 
did  in  1918.  The  highest  price  during  1919  commanded  by  Liver- 
pool cotton  was  $^^9.75  per  picid  of  138J  pounds  and  the  lowest  was 
$28.54.  Shensi  cotton  varied  from  $42.13  to  $35.33  per  picul.  The 
same  grades  last  year  fluctuated  between  $51.30  and  $33.40  per  picul 
on  the  local  markets. 

Conditions  Affecting  Tea  Trade. 

Tea  alone  is  exported  in  smaller  cpiantities  than  in  the  pre-war 
days.  There  were  exported  in  1919  of  green  tea  33,294,799  pounds 
and  38,506,401  pounds  of  black  tea.  In  its  distribution.  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  consumed  the  green  tea,  while  the  black 
tea  was  purchased  chiefly  by  Great  Britain,  Hongkong,  and  Russia. 

The  difficuhy  of  trade  with  Russia  and  the  reduction  in  consump- 
tion there  are  largely  resi)onsible  for  the  diminution  in  the  exports  of 
tea^  though  in  1918,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  1919,  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  in  prohibiting  imports  of  tea  other  than  that 
grown  in  the  British  Empire  affected  the  trade  very  much.  The  sea- 
son of  1919-20  for  the  Honan,  Kiukiang,  and  Hankow  black  teas  was 
disastrous,  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  inability  to  trade  with  Rus- 
sia. The  Ningchow  and  Moning  teas  were  available  for  export  in 
small  quantities,  but  upcountry  costs  were  excessive  and  the  quality 
fair.  The  production  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh  teas  was  small  and  the 
quality  was  only  average,  consequently  there  was  not  a  very  great  de- 
mand. Hankow  has  long  l)een  an  important  tea  center,  but  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  Russian  buyers  other  purchasers  failed  to  open 
offices  there  during  1919,  consequently  the  importance  of  the  Hankow 
tea  market  was  greatly  reduced.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Hankow  will 
continue  to  be  an  extensive  tea  market;  certainly  it  can  not  unless  nor 
until  Russia  again  becomes  an  important  buyer. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  comparative  statement  of  the  ex- 
portation of  tea  during  the  three  years  under  consideration  and  its 
destination : 


Countries. 


Black  tea. 


1913 


1918 


1919 


Green  twi. 


1913 


1918 


1919 


Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.. 

Dritish  India 

Canada 

Central  and  Soul'i  AiiK-rica.. 

])utch  East  hvlicA 

France 

Uongkon? 

Japan » including  Cha.>«'n  anil 

Taiwan 

Macao 

Philippines 

Russia 

Sln<-'!ii>orp,Str.ul.:ScUl«'  uoaH, 

etc 

Hiam , 

Turkey,  Euypt.  etc 

llreat  Britain 

Unilol  State-! 

All  other  couutric?   

Total , 


Pounds. 
1,13  s  400 

7tli,733 
174,  S-K) 
1  .■)■»,  200 


Pound*. 
181,333 
33), '.00 
3'Xi,  800 
493,0^7 

37,4li()  i 
44:),Ho7 


13,n2s,000     ll,13'i.2)0     10,33J,r)00 


't40,r.f)0  43'».2aO 

1,222. -33,  (y-S.^.^-O 

3»,...U  !  4,2)7 

2>,4l.,t)00  i  2,487,000 


Pounds. 

414, P33 
132, 2n7 
S3;f00 
27.333 
123.2  H) 
,'m,0<i7 


Pounds. 

3>J,r33 
2,0rv*,r.34 

601,733  1 


Pounds. 


Pound*. 


[,757,300  i 
3^,200  I 


2,300,933 
849,200 


:.M,33l 

1 3">.  t  irt 

413,S>7 

9.Kl.s'.l33 

7,500,001 


709, 200 

40o,S'>7 

4,133 

2,tW2,4<Kj 

2,0M.o33 

890,133 


12!,  007 

92>,2.7 

8,133 

3,07i),2.'K) 

52%  400 

4o2,400 

3s0(>7 

18,357,867 

1,401,  h;;7 

1,431,533 


73, 02  J.  733     23,32S,20C  i  38,500,401 


r.33 

',578, -3:1 

03^007 

97,733 


9,247,467 

132.007 

3,.Y>6 

1,088,800 

327,860 

12,2i«),2r.7 

1,562,067 


3,2^.Ht".7 
090,000  I 

800, P33 
33!.S(K>  ' 
2. 133  . 
310,237  1 

31,467 


1,750,533 

2,335,333 

7,328,533 

54,400 


36,979,066     20,094,666      33,294,799 
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7,150,933 
2,599,733 

387,200 

20,6Q7 

133 

22,800 

85,467 

4S,133 

570,667 

9,253,467 

9,724,133 

275,333 
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Development  of  Egg- Products  IndnBtry. 

Perhaps  no  single  industry  has  developed  more  rapidly  in  China 
than  has  the  production  of  egg  products  during  the  war  period. 
The  eggs  were  collected  in  small  factories  formerly,  but  now  these 
have  become  larger  and  are  situated  in  the  commercial  centers,  to 
which  places  the  raw  egg  is  brought  in  very  large  quantities.  In 
1913  there  were  exported  from  all  of  China  20,796,400  pounds  of 
albumen  and  yolk  and  30,266,845  dozens  of  eggs,  while  in  1919  there 
were  exported  80,824,267  pounds  of  albumen  and  yolk,  28,843,416 
dozens  of  eggs,  and  25,094,133  pounds  of  frozen  eggs.  These  exports 
were  valued  at  $4,350,290  in  1913  and  $33,883,259  in  1919. 

Many  factories  with  the  most  modern  equipment  have  been  located 
in  the  various  parts  of  China,  Shanghai  being  the  most  important 
point,  and  Nanking,  Hankow,  Suchow,  and  other  places  having 
manufacturing  plants  of  considerable  consequence.  The  exportation 
of  frozen  eggs  is  going  forward  in  increasing  quantities,  and  this 
article  reaches  the  American  market  as  well  as  the  European.  It 
can  not  be  shipj^ed  to  the  American  market  in  the  quantities  that 
the  desiccated  ^^^  can  be,  as  it  requires  refrigerating  vessels,  which 
are  not  fre(|uently  run  on  the  Pacific. 

Large  Increase  Shown  in  Wood- Oil  Trade. 

Wood  oil  in  1919  again  shows  a  record  figure  of  81,794,000  ix)unds, 
valued  at  $10,818,956,  and  represents  an  increase  over  1918  statis- 
tics of  25  per  cent,  although  the  latter  year's  figures  were  but  slightly 
larger  than  1913.  The  chief  feature  in  regard  to  this  item  is  the 
appearance  of  Canada  as  a  large  purchaser  of  wood  oil,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  ultimate  destination  of  this  product  is  the  United 
States.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  correctly  determine  how  much 
of  the  cargo  which  is  destined  for  Canada  is  in  reality  American 
and  is  shipped  via  C'anadian  ix)rts  because  of  better  shipping  facili- 
ties. Wood  oil  is  being  shipped  to  the  Pacific  coast  both  m  bulk  and 
barrels — the  former  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Toward  the  end  of  1918  the  demand  for  wood  oil  was  brisk,  with 
the  price  ranging  around  $18.75  er  picul  (133/,  pounds).  After  the 
armistice,  liowever,  there  was  a  sudden  shmip,  and  the  price  dropped 
to  $11.72.  By  midsummer  the  market  had  recovered  and  the  old 
price  of  $18.75  per  picul  Avas  once  more  demanded.  Almost  simul- 
taneously the  price  of  silver  became  a  serious  factor  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  this  commodity,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
silver  increased  from  $1.27  until  November  and  December,  when  it 
required  a  minimum  of  $1.50  gold  to  buy  the  same  amount  of  silver. 
The  situation  made  business  highly  speculative.  The  price  of  oil 
varied  from  $12.89  to  $15.82.  Regardless  of  the  high  price,  the 
demand  continued  s-teady  until  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1918  wood 
oil  could  be  purchased  for  $4.36  per  picul  (133 J  pounds). 

China  Increases  Wheat  Prodnctlon — Exports  of  Keat. 

Wieat  and  flour  of  Chinese  origin  were  both  exported  in  large 
quantities  in  1919.  In  1913  there  were  but  94,698  barrels  of  flour,  val- 
ued at  $452,398,  exported,  and  this  amount  was  probably  very  largely 
reexports;  while  in  1919, 1,.322,786  barrels,  valued  at  $14,775,480,  were 
exported,  which  was  exclusively  of  Chinese  origin.  Wheat  was  ex- 
ported from  all  of  China  in  1913  in  the  quantity  of  4,106,800  bushels, 
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valued  at  $3,530,G5G,  while  in  1919  there  were  exported  9.896,602 
biusliels,  valued  at  $13,C92j'307.  Possibly  there  is  no  single  item  which 
lias  increased  during  the  war  period  to  a  greater  extent  than  has 
the  production  of  wheat.  Without  organization  of  any  kind,  with- 
out statistics  prepared  by  Government  or  other  organizations,  the 
farmer  seemed  to  have  intuitively  felt  that  wheat  should  be  pro- 
duced instead  of  other  croj^s  which  foimerly  had  been  popular.  In 
recent  investigations  it  was  discovered  that  wheat  was  produced  in 
each  of  the  central  provinces,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  farmer  who 
did  not  produce  as  much  wheat  as  possible. 

Durmg  recent  years  the  exportation  of  meats  has  been  stimulated 
to  a  wonderful  extent.  In  1913  there  were  24,431,466  pounds  of  fresh 
and  frozen  meats  exported,  valued  at  $1,329,097;  14,603,066  pounds 
of  preserved  and  prepared  meats,  valued  at  $1,445,895 ;  and  poultry 
and  game  in  the  quantity  of  3,265,066  pounds,  valued  at  $183,534.  In 
1919  the  exportation  had  increased  in  quantity  to  50,923,333  pounds 
of  fresh  and  frozen  meats,  34,940,000  pounds  of  preserved  and  pre- 
pared meats,  and  3,961,200  pounds  of  poultry  and  game,  valued  at 
$5,231,697,  $5,179,648,  and  $385,312,  respectively.  During  1916  and 
1917  the  Allied  (governments'  representatives  sent  to  the  remotest 
districts  of  Cliina  to  purchase  animals  for  slaughter  to  be  sent  to 
Europe.  This  is  no  longer  done;  however,  it  seems  that  i)ossibly 
these  acts  stimulated  the  production  and  export  of  meat. 

Other  Leading  Exports. 

The  principal  metals  exported  from  China  are  antimony,  pig  iron, 
iron  ore,  tin,  and  insignificant  quantities  of  copper.  The  exports  or 
antimony  during  the  war  became  very  large,  indeed,  and  the  prices 
received  were  extremely  high.  The  value  of  antimony  regulus  is 
less  than  10  ])er  cent  of  that  of  1917.  From  a  reference  to  the  above 
table  of  chief  exports  from  China,  it  would  seem  that  considerable 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  expoits  of  pig  iron  and  iron  ore  is 
noticeable,  also  in  tin  slabs.  The  pig  iron  and  ore  is  exported  almost 
entirely  to  Japan,  under  contract  of  loans  to  the  Han- Yeh-Ping  Iron 
&  Coal  Co. 

Buffalo  and  cow  hides  were  exported  in  1913  in  the  largest  quan- 
tities that  they  have  been  during  any  year  for  which  statistics  are 
published.  During  that  year  there  w^ere  exported  66,405,066  pounds 
of  these  hides,  while  in  1919  the  exportations  were  51,111,067  pounds. 
The  total  value  in  the  former  year  was  but  $11,259,191,  and  in  the 
latter  $14,081,117.  Untanned  goatskins  show  a  maximum  quantity 
of  12,732,290  skins  in  1919,  vahied  at  $11,672,098,  which  was  an  in- 
crease of  5,600,000  skins  over  1913.  During  the  war  the  prices  paid 
for  buffalo  and  cow  hides  increased  very  rapidly,  and  the  United 
States  and  Japan  became  the  chief  buyers.  The  United  States  in- 
creased its  purchases  by  over  40  per  cent  over  1918^  and  the  Ameri- 
can tanners  seemed  willing  to  pay  surprising  prices  through  the 
season.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  exports  declined.  Prior 
to  the  war  the  prices  for  the  better  grades  oi  hides  were  approxi- 
mately $59.32  per  picul,  but  prices  rose  during  the  year  to  $244.62 
for  the  best  grades,  the  lowest  qualities  rising  in  proportion. 

The  quantity  of  straw  braid  exported  from  China  in  1919  is 
))racticrtlly  the  same  as  in  1913,  there  being  a  difference  of  less  than 
200,000  pounds.    However,  the  value  has  increased  fromJ$3,762JL03 
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in  1913  to  $10,488,210  in  1919.  It  seems  that  tliere  was  a  period  of 
depression  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  but  the  article  has  cer- 
tainly recovered  in  1919  its  former  position,  and  the  prices  received 
for  this  article,  which  is  extensively  exported  to. the  United  States, 
are  far  above,  even  in  the  local  currency,  the  pre-war  values. 

Other  articles  which  are  exported  from  China  in  quantities  valued 
at  more  than  $5,000,000  are :  Bristles,  valued  at  $6,453,743,  exported 
in  smaller  quantities  than  in  1913;  chinaware,  earthenware,  and 
pottery,  increased  from  $1,581,077  in  1913  to  $6,160,418  in  1919; 
coal,  exported  in  practically  the  same  quantity  in  1919  as  in  1913, 
though  the  value  was  practically  doubled;  peanuts,  exportation  in- 
creased 13  per  cent  in  quantity  and  more  than  doubled  in  value; 
sesame  seed,  exportation  40  per  cent  greater  in  1919  than  in  1913, 
and  the  value  more  than  doubled. 

Xovement  of  Treasure. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  summarized  statement  of  the 
treasure  movements  to  and  from  China  during  1913,  1918,  and  1919 : 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Imported- 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

1913 

12,272,913 

1,465,411 

69,4ir>,876 

f3,3%,K51 

66,  W2 

2,141,368 

$41,3in,fr7n 
43,096.206 
84,385,348 

14,007,159 
5,361,560 
2,660,644 

1918 

1919 

Destination  of  Principal  Imports  and  Exports. 

The  following  summary  has  been  prepared  from  the  Chinese  Mari- 
time Customs  returns  covering  imports  and  exports  for  1919  and  in- 
dicating the  origin  and  destination  of  a  large  number  of  articles : 


Arti?lcs. 


IMPOSTS. 

Cigarettes velue. 

Clocks  uid  watches {™'»»eV 

cotton,  raw l^^- 

cotton,  yam f^^- 

Cotton,  piece  goods: 

Drills  /value. 

'»■» te. 

s""*"-** te 

Shlrttogs.gray fe 

Shirtings,  white (pf^- 

««"««» tev 

Metals,  and  manulactures  of: 
Copper- 
Bars,  rods,  sheets,  plates./value. 

ana  wires jtons . . 

Ingots  and  slabs [tmV. 

Iron  and  mild  steel— 

^ p!: 

GalvanlMd  sheets i^Sa\ 


Amount. 


^,489,327 


Per  cent  credited  to— 


18,748,668 

1,144,029 
$11,526,623 

1,716,700 
$18,247,368 

2,440,538 
$24,383,213 

3,629,749 
$30,493,262 

3,771,308 
$64,082,307 
199,398,839 


$1,811,172 

2,374 

$10,067,355 

18,915 

$6,140,571 

47,425 

$1,704,564 

7,644 


UnitiMj  States,  51;  Canada,  215;  HongVonjf,  13; 

TurVev,  Ejnrpt,  etc.,  4J. 
Japan,  34:  Oreat  Britain,  27;  France,  17:  United 

States,  llj. 

India,  35;  Japan,  31;  United  Slates,  21. 
Japan,  37;  Hongkong,  35;  British  India,  27. 

\japan,  87J;  United  States,  3;  Canada,  2|. 
jjapan,  85;  Great  Britain,  11^;  Hongkong,  2. 
Wapan,  77;  Canada, 7;  United  States,  7;  Chosen,0.; 


L Japan,  60;    Great  Britain,  26|; 
Cam"    " 


Hongkong,  9; 


J'anada,  2. 

Oreat  Britain,  52J;  Japan,  32i;  Hongkong,  Hi. 

United  States,  651;  Hongkong.  16J;  Singapore, 
Straits,  etc.,  11;  i)utch  Indies,  3. 

^Japan,  90i;  United  States,  4. 
[Japan,  90;  United  States,  6. 

\United   States,   30;  Japan,   30;  Hongkong,    17; 
/    Canada,  14;  Great  Britain,  5. 
\Japan,  34§;  United  States,  27^;  Great  Britain,  26; 
/   Canada,  6|. 
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Articles. 


Amount. 


Per  cent  credited  to— 


IMPORTS— continued. 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of— Contd. 
Iron  and  mild  Ftwl— Continued 

Sheets  and  plates {tons*! 

Nails  and  rivets {tons^; 

T»«:io  /value. 

I^^^i's \tons.. 

Tinned  plate [l^f' 

Tin  in  slabs {j^^"; 

Motor  cars n  alue. 

Hallway  nuitorials: 

Ivocomol  ivos  and  tenders do — 

Railway  and  tram  cars do... 

«'«!«" {numfc: 

«ax.  paraffin {J^t': 

EXPORTS. 

"«""« {imshcis: 

•■""on.™'' {pSu'nds: 

Albumen  ana  yolk {Jj^unds.' 

Fresh  and  pro,-crvod {"^f^ly 

F'O'on {^SlSTdi: 

llidrj: 

Budaloandcow {^J^lfj;; 

a<»t,untanncd {:i^!nn:cV. 

Meat,,  (r<-5h  and  from. {^^i:' 

Metals: 

Antimony,  rc^ulus  and  crude/ J'^^"*'* 

•-'^i^n h^ 

'"'no- te 

Oils: 

«^" pr,u: 

'*«>""' te;: 

^vood {-';-; 

'•-'"'■^ Pni.;: 

te«une  seeds {;;^;;;j;j;: 

"- era;: 

''-^^'-i^ {,>ord;; 

'•»"^«-- • {pSllL^d- 

•'"-•'-d l;-!;;-; 

TaUow.vcTetame {•^[['^''j;; 

'"'"•-^ {":;;;:i;; 

'-- &: 


t5,&40,340 

40,9.SS 
$2,953,31:5 

17,SX5 
$7,248,704 

58,021 
$5,09-^132 

24,942 

$9,3>i7,3ft2 

6,H40 

$2,931,078 

$13,992,236 

$^,:ifiS,3.')l 

$2,537,279 

1,521,706 

$1, 710,  cm 

6,504 


?52,777,3fVl 
4i,27.S,544 

$41,114,431 

142,93S,«io7 


Tnlted  States,  37;  Canada,  21:  Great  Dritain,19| 

Japan,  17. 
United   States,   49;  Hongkong,   18;  Japan,   17i; 

Great  Britain,  5. 

United  States,  66;  Russia,  20;  Japan,  7J. 

United  States,  61;  Honj;Von»,  161;  Groat  Britain, 

14:  Japan,  4i;  Cana'la,  2.). 
Hongkong,  89;  Singapore,  Straits,  etc.,  6;  Japan, 

4. 
United  States,  59;  Canada,  21;  Japan,  15]. 

United  States,  52;  Ru.ssia,  47. 
United  States,  54J;  Canada,  36. 


I Japan, 1 

\aritisli  India,  28;  Hongkong.  28;  United  Slates, 
/    18;  Dutch  Indies,  16;  Japan,  s\. 

(Japan,  53;  Great  Britain,  12;  Turkey,  Persia, 
etc.,  Si;  IVnmark,  5i;  Honirkonjt,  4i;  RiL^.sia, 
4;  (  hoaeu,  4;  Dutch  Indies,  a. 

|lapan,  86;  United  States,  10. 


*^;*^^;^^7  }Great  Britain,  53i;  United  States,  39. 


S.3,4!-o,78i  j\Japan.  45;    iron^kong,  26;    Great  Britain,   13; 
?:»^!?»:!i!}  /    t  nilod  Matcj.  1. 

Klreat  Britain,  h.;  United  f  tales,  11. 


S.3,4C.0,170 
25,0'JI,133 


$n,0'<l,117  /Japan,  31i:  T'nitod  States,  27;  Hongkong,   21; 
51, 1 11, 0.7   \    Italy,  G;  i  ran  0,  5. 

'l2'732'?90  i}^'nit<^  FUitcs,  S8;  Hongkong,  5];  Japan,  3. 
io','£ii]m   HJrcat  Britain,  47;  Russia, 35;  Philippine  Islands. 
50.923,333   /    10.. 

^^^i'^ni  }^'nitcd  States,  02);  Japan,  25;  Great  Britain,  7. 
»".|f!?:jgl}rap.n,»9J. 


?3, 215,030  i\T ni 

C30;320  |pP*^.»3- 


I 


$2S,621.73:J 

3if>si.  m 

Mi  22:1,0  7 
$io,sh.ii5; 

M,7J1,(KK) 
$7,9.'^,'0't 

i7:i,<;'i'..Kii7 

S21,ltlJ,507 
37S,  107,200 

$13:^.3  3,  S3S 

22,027, 2o7 

$21,  :$:>>>,  SS8 

2,3:2,533 

510,213,7^,2 
2,S9'J,333 

$10,1S<.2I0 
13,r.-;(i.5;W 
$2,r,s*,9H 
21,93'J,200 


$11, 95 »,  025   \ 

:iN,:>o..  :oi  if 
$15, Oil. 57 J  ' 
3;m>:»i,7ji) 

$15,777,IH)1 
3,173,807 


l\Unitcd  States,  30;    Japan,  28;    Turkey,  Persia, 
/    et'\,  17;  Circju  Jkitain,  11;  Sweden,  4"i. 

||  Japan,  51;  Unitt-d  States,  27;  Hongkong,  13. 

Unit*'.!  Ftuc^  51;    Canada,  21;    Hongkong,  13; 

Gicat  IJriUiu,  8. 

Tap,m,  73^;  Hongkon.:;,  13i;  United  States,  4. 

■raneo,  31:    IJol^ium,  ISi;   Italy,  17;  Japan,  "i; 
.Vujtria,  5;  Dcumark,  4. 


\non.-kon5,  30:    UnitM  States,  30i;    France,  17; 
/    Jainin.  OA;  Indb,  5. 

uIoii4^ong,  80;    Chosen,  12;    Singapore,  Straits, 
/    ctr.,  I, 
tndl»,  21i:    Hon^koni?,  17;    Great  Britain,  16J; 
;  ran.c,  13;    United  States,  10];   Turkey,   Per- 
sia, et--.,  8. 


jrnited  States,  39;  Japan,  29;  Great  Britain,  18J. 
Voreat  Britam,  52;    Italy,  l$i;   United  States,  17. 


rcat  Britain,  51:    Hongkong,  20;    Russia,  12; 

Unite  1  State?.  4. 
United  Slitc^,  31;  Groat  Britain,  29;  France,  22; 

Indii.  12. 
United  States,  65;  Japan,  32^. 
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Foreign  Population  Increases. 

The  following  table  indicates,  by  nationalities,  the  foreign  popula- 
tion and  business  firms  resident  in  China  in  1913,  1918,  and  1919: 


Nationality. 

1913 

Persons. 
1918 

Finns. 

1919 

1913 

1918 

1919 

American 

5,340 
419 

178 

5,766 

271 

360 

16 

7,953 

475 

377 

2,580 

2,651 

7 

535 

150,950 

279 

2,417 

59,719 

298 

630 

343 

6,660 
27 
391 

131 
22 
13 

234 
16 
20 

1 
606 
23 
24 
156 
75 

314 

Austrian : 

5 

Belgian 

20 

Brazilian  .                                ... 

British 

S,966 

^54 

161 

2,292 

2,949 

21 

365 

80,219 

249 

3,486 

66,765 

136 

292 

1,645 

13,234 

546 

367 

4,409 

1,335 

11 

276 

171, 4S5 

249 

2,390 

148, 170 

272 

632 

537 

590 

14 

10 

106 

296 

2 

39 

1,269 

46 

1,229 

22 

3 

6 

644 

Danish 

27 

Dutch 

25 

French 

171 

German 

2 

Hungarian 

Italian 

36 

4,4>3 

11 

43 

1,154 

9 

3 

36 

19 

Japanese 

4,S78 
12 

Norwegian 

Portngueso 

93 

Russian 

1,760 

ftpankh        , . , 

8 

Swedish 

4 

Nontreaty  powers 

33 

Total 

163,827 

244,527 

360,991 

3,805 

6,930 

8,015 

The  American  population  of  China  does  not  seem  to  have  increased 
as  one  would  believe  it  has,  which  is  entirely  due  to  the  omission  of 
American  residents  to  register  at  the  various  consulates.  The  sta- 
tistics for  the  customs  returns  are  furnished  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  by  the  consular  officers  of  tlie  various  districts,  and  unless 
the  Americans  register  it  is  impossible  for  the  consular  officers  to 
furnish  accurate  statistics.  It  is  very  deplorable  that  American 
residents  do  not  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  be  registered  in 
their  respective  consular  districts  and  offices,  and  it  is  also  to  be 
regretted  that  there  is  no  penal  statute  requiring  resident  Americans 
to  register  at  their  respective  consular  offices. 

It  is  also  surprising  that  the  British  population  has  increased 
from  8,960  in  1913  to  13.234  in  1919,  but  this  undoubtedly  is  a  true 
reflection  of  the  actual  British  residents  in  China,  which  is  unlike 
the  American  report.  The  increase  in  the  Japanese  and  Russian 
population  is  expected  and  is  not  thought  to  be  overestimated. 

The  increase  in  American  firms  from  131  to  314  is  more  nearly 
correct  than  are  thje  statistics  in  regard  to  the  i>opulation.  Here 
again,  however,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  penal  statute 
requiring  American  firms  to  re^^ister  at  their  respective  consulates. 
The  necessity,  however,  of  a  business  firm  applying  to  the  consulate 
for  protection  from  time  to  time  renders  it  more  or  less  obligatory 
that  the  firm  be  on  record  at  the  consulate. 


-« 
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Declared  Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

Tlie  followin^^  (able  shows  tlie  value  of  the  declared  exports  to  the 
T'liited  States  and  its  pos^essoins,  throu«fh  the  various  consulates  in 
(liina,  durin<,^  the  years  1913,  1J)1S,  and  1919 : 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Antimony 

Cnidc 

Kcgiiliw... 

OxTdo..... 
Art,  works  of: 

Porccliins. 

All  other.. 
UristKs. 


Chemicals: 

Albumen 

Camphor 

J).vos—    . 

Oalhiuts 

Licorice  root 

Musk 

Rhubarb 

Tum<^ric 

Cotton  and  manuliaclures: 

Raw 

Waste 

Lace,  cm^jroidery,  etc. 

Curios > 

Earthen  and  phina  ware . 

Eggs 

Frosh 

Dried  and  frozen 

Yolk. 


Fans,  palm-leaf 

Feathers  and  down 

Fibers  and  manufactures: 

China  grass 

Hemp 

Jute 

Ram  lo 

All  other 

Firecrackers 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Apricot  kernels 

I'canuts 

Wainu  ts 

Furs  and  skins,  and  mani^factures  of: 

Dressed— Dog  mats 

Undressed — 

Cat 

Deer  and  doe , 

Dog. 

Fox 

Goat 

Kolinsky 

Marmot 

Rabbit 

Raccoon 

Hheop  and  Iamb 

Sguirrel 

Weaspl 

Another 

Hair  and  manufacture: 

Jlorse 

Human 

Nets 

Another 

Hats,  rush,  straw,  and  wood  shaving. 
Hides: 

Buffalo 

Cow  and  calf 

Horse,  pony,  donkey 

All  others 

Housohold  effects 

1  ron ,  pig 

Jass  slicks 

Mattings,  mats,  and  ru'/s 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Sausage  casings 

Al'sjtker , 


1913 


$186,554 


12,696 

5,050 

1,189,393 

412,395 
29,724 

100,217 


75.262 
30,532 
10,344 

1,006,770 
56 
89,732 
85,631 
25,i«5 
31,451 


44,005 
42,061 
69,576 

13,2:8 


87,<94 


1,047 
231,210 


48, 767 
225,050 

27,093 

SO.'VJO 

71,137 

3.'5, 8  0 

25. 134 

2,93;<,C27 

2,'<88 

12,352 

5,054 

551 

272,311 


36,313 
45, 2i8 

102,118 

93,  7iH 

1,1  0 

i,i:3 

15,3JG 
3-5,0:6 

2,02«i,u-::: 
I7,:xi> 

217, U41 
51.676 
57;  7.H7 
13,3S1 

777.603 


1918 


$143,931 

1,401,197 

20,050 

32,696 

53,740 

4,695.311 

936,363 
233,037 

871,452 

410,010 

98,528 

15,973 


2,731,590 

3,370 

380,688 

35,830 

25,330 


134,332 

562,129 

1,520,428 

13,793 

698,217 

458,318 
82,761 
30,105 

271,481 
15,312 
16,418 


154,768 
367,262 

725,247 

9,613 
368,048 


9,420,286 
292,877 
37^,181 
9,301 
135,975 
723,794 
574, 182 
146,650 
771,493 

480,429 
303, 712 
59^,117 
67,362 
35,196 

210,019 

1,414,557 

28,173 


27,502 


65 
110,788 

601,189 
3r024 


1919 


«172,271 

596,617 

46,981 

115,118 

44,297 

3,171,147 

4,777,732 
1,296,417 

471,557 

1,415,832 

119,521 

208,093 


5,721,785 

8.652 

838,139 

122,516 

52,148 


141,542 

1,456,019 

5,015,545 

53,833 

720,900 

88 
0,445 
37,778 


17,995 
192,788 

802 

467,055 

2,344,212 

770,601 


321,901 

1,115,273 

788,660 

22,814,432 

186,196 

1,514,927 

59,756 

14,615 

1,122,410 

481,489 

461,231 

3,160,905 

273,996 
450,756 
3,368,495 
122,260 
169,682 

1,326,465 

5,380,875 

60,712 

28U,217* 

25, 1>>0 

223 

3,906 

74,995 

1,714,61S 
85,6S^> 
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TO  UNITED  STATES— continued. 
Metals: 

Tuni^ten 

Wolfram 

Another 

Oils,  veRetable: 

Bean 

Castor 

Cottonseed 

Hemp  seed 

Peanut 

Perilla 

Rape 

Sesame 

Wood 

Another , 

Paper  and  manufactures: 

Books 

Another 

Plants  and  bulbs:  Narcissus  bulbs 

Platinum , 

Qunis,cut 

Seeds: 

Castor 

Linseed 

Mjistard 

Rape 

Sesame , 

Son^hum  (kaolin) 

Another 

Silk  maniifacttuw: 

Pontjeo 

Allothois 

SiUc: 

Raw 

Wane 

Wild 

Cocoons 

Spices  cassia 

Straw  braids 

Tallows: 

Animal 

Ve^tabic 

Tea-. 


Tea  swocninjis 

Tobacco  leaf 

VecetaMes: 

Beans 

Peas 

Wax .  parafRn 

Wood  ani  manufactures: 

Bamboo,  split 

China  and  palm  roods.. 

Another.... 

Wool  and  manufactures: 

Camel's. 

Goat's 

Sheep's 

Carpets  and  rugs 

An  other  articles 


1913 


I3t3,865 
"3 13,"  600 


2,308,311 
644 

3,306 
3,421 
18,428 


4,711 
1,218 
6,473 
1,M4 

29,814 
16,912 

13,954,192 

1,517,174 

1.442 

150,254 

903,155 

5*^9 

171,526 

2,903,383 


2 

8,216 


12,891 
34,829 
16,599 


1918 


1748,894 

2,166,380 

403 

38,411,309 

486,497 

2,514,633 

187,352 

4,859,114 

77,185 

101,410 

123,?86 

7,602,025 

77,445 

9,754 
354 


37,335 
10,133 


10,359 

7,426 

130,512 


Total  to  United  States 40.824,021  iir,t,sii,923 


m 


TO  PUIUITINE  ISIANDS- 

Arbatos,  dried 

BrtndstufTs:  

Biscuits,  canned 

Flour *     ..  

Oats !!....!**"! 

VermJccin •••*. 

Ouidles 

Goment * 

Coal  and  coke * '.'".. 

Cotton  and  manulact  urcs: 

Cloth 

Nankeens 

Yam : 

I.«ces "  . 

Another ' 

Sarthenware: 

Cbinawarc 

Fire  bricks  and  fire  day [',[ '/.'.'.'... 

£gBB,  fresh !II.. 


5,539,585 
76,026 
170,114 


3,577 

695,278 
225,907 

21,903,490 

6,904,P10 

2, 95"),  522 

80,75*) 

192,998 

5,781,715 

243.313 

1,744,064 

3,436,187 

32,640 

1,382.808 

12,  W3 
37,456 
69,810 

26,461 

64,657 

8,337 

897,879 
147,254 
16, 529.  MO 
336,601 
161,404 


1919 


1571,213 
633,699 


13,067,283 

310,951 

2,249,329 

60,453 

7,494,443 

158.903 


649,420 
9,978,734 

55,388 

9,068 
4,694 


16,432 
14,840 

381,030 
51,540 
16,953 
11,482 
36,923 

391,859 
32,435 

624,247 
117,879 

58,643,852 

6,518,033 

2,112,347 

205,110 

186,121 

6,192,065 

2,075 

660,654 

2,992.153 


170 


2.131 

4,769 

63,441 

317,139 

542 
8,964 


408 


1,560 

6,708 

109 


1,914 

8,437 
125,657 
11,775 
19, S24 
3,237 
108,622 
672,958 

51,662 
51,422 
85.323 
4,686 
6,108 

3,227 

183 

1,002 


2,102.111 

175,606 

160,366 

1,5% 

13,95S 

60.001 
69,487 

1.395,302 

227,044 

10,682.825 

S26.413 

5,681,986 


210,664,485 


2,417 

8,437 
715,313 


40,807 


84,241 
49,769 

9,725 
11,847 


24,634 
3,488 

5,231 

35,064 

1,498 
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Articles. 


1913 


1918 


1919 


TO  pHTLippiNE  ISLANDS— continued. 


Fil)ersand  manufactures: 

Fish  nets 

(irass  cloth 

Twino 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

rcanuts 

All  other , 

Iron  and  steel  and  raanuractnres. , 
Meat  and  dairy  proiucts: 

Cannot!  meats 

Froxcn  meats 

Hams 

Iju-d 

Milk.storili/ctl , 

Oils: 

Lubricating 

Peanut 

Another 

Paper  and  manufactures: 

Books,  printed , 

All  other , 

Photoi^raphic  films 

Piano? 

Silk  and  manufactures: 

Piece  goods 

Pongee , 

Raw 

Stones,  precious:   Diamonds 

Straw  braid 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Vegetables: 

beans 

Another , 

Wood  anJ  manuracturcs: 

Canes 

Combs 

Another 

All  other  articles 


$5,725 
1G,028 
2,067 


1,307 
7, 65J 


1,493 


43 


1,C7S 
5,544 
1,681 


lu,773 


5,G07 
3,834 


1,614 
3,5'J3 

2,030 
1,274 


8,017 


J3,607 
l,«li 
1,300 

13,494 
4,S10 
13,525 

24.50S 
845.652 
20.),  >^23 

57,097 
1,283 

7,025 
5,220 


12,748 
7,969 


2,15D 
1,201 

19,333 


9,870 

3,0jl 

965 

15,913 

29,077 
1,167 
15(i.  (K>.'i 
:i,500 
2,063 
1,407 
1,603 

21,578 
17,307 

1,670 

1,912 

823 

57,597 


219,181 

108, 0A8 
3S,75S 

1,043 

3,706 

148 

16,031 

15,576 

1,868 

19,320 

30,100 

4,361 

48,990 


5,397 
3,682 

28.290 
28,510 

2,074 

4,446 

1,114 

103,721 


Total  to  Philippine  Islands. 


521,901       2,671,987 


1,768,352 


The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  dis- 
tricts of  China  were  in  1919,  $210,664,485,  or  an  increase  of  $55,852,- 
562  over  1918,  and  of  $169,840,464  over  1913.  The  articles  of  chief 
export  are  silk,  goatskins,  hides,  bean  oil,  peanut  oil,  wool  oil,  and 
straw  braid.  There  is  a  substantial  increase  in  practically  every 
article  that  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  the  increase  of  total 
exports  is  not  indicative  of  new  articles  being  demanded  of  China, 
but  rather  an  increased  demand  for  the  &i:aple  articles. 

The  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  were  valued  in  1918  at  $2,- 
671,987,  and  in  1919  at  $1,768,352,  as  against  $521,901  in  1913.  The 
slight  decrease  in  1919,  as  compared  with  1918  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  coal  and  coke  exported.  Frozen 
meats  were  exported  in  less  quantities  in  1919  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  than  in  the  preceding  year,  when  this  branch  of  trade  was 
very  active,  owing  to  Army  contracts. 

The  exports  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  China  were  valued  at 
$23,932  in  1913,  $34,794  in  1918,  and  $56,981  in  1919. 

Future  Development  of  American  Trade. 

The  needs  for  the  development  of  American  interests  in  China 
wliich  stand  out  preeminently  are: 

(1)  A  federal  incorporation  law  that  will  enable  American  busi- 
ness men  to  organize  in  China  companies  for  specific  purposes  of 
foreign  trade,  similar  to  the  privileges  which  other  nationals  trading 
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in  this  field  enjoy,  and  an  in(ori>orati()n  law  wliicli  will  enable  Amer- 
ican capital  to  combine  with  the  a^^sistance  of  the  AVebb-Pomerene 
law  permitting  legitimate  undertakings  without  the  cumbersome 
machinery  and  conflicts  of  the  various  State  incorporation  laws. 

(2)  A  law  should  be  enacted,  which  may  be  embodied  in  the  fore- 
going, relieving  American  firms  and  individuals  from  the  payment 
of  income  taxes  on  incomes  derived  solely  in  C^hina.  This  is  not  in- 
tended to  give  to  the  American  residents  in  China  any  advantage  over 
their  compatriots  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  only  to  place  them 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  their  alien  competitors  who  are  exempt 
from  income  taxes  on  incomes  derived  from  business  in  China. 

(3)  It  is  important  to  have  river  and  coastal  steamen.  under  the 
American  flag  in  China.  This  is  as  vital  as  it  is  to  have  American 
lines  of  steamers  receiving  and  deliverinj^  cargo  to  and  from  the 
United  States.  Terminals,  including  landing  wharves,  and  lighters, 
coasting  and  river  steamers,  are  as  imperative  to  the  intelligent  de- 
velopment of  American  trade  as  are  American  bottoms  carrying 
cargoes  across  the  Pacific.  If  American  firms  must  depend  upon  coni- 
petitors  for  any  of  these  items,  their  profits  may,  by  preferential 
treatment,  disappear  before  their  imports  are  delivered  in  China. 
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CHINA. 

SHANGHAI. 

By  Connnl  General  Bdtrln  S.  Cunningrhain. 

During  1919  conditions  in  the  district  of  Shanghai  were  reasonably 
normal.  The  political  unrest  in  the  interior,  the  failure  of  tlie 
North  and  the  South  to  make  a  settlement,  the  disappointments 
felt  as  the  result  of  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference,  were  but  mildly 
reflected  in  the  trade  of  the  port. 

The  lowest  nominal  exchange  for  the  tael  was  $1.07,  for  four 
months'  bills  $1.12J ;  and  the  highest  was  $1.51,  for  four  months'  bills, 
$1.66.  The  former  rate  was  in  March,  while  the  highest  occurred  in 
December.  High  exchange  always  militates  against  exports,  and 
when  the  nominal  buying  and  selling  quotations  for  November  and 
December  presented  so  wide  a  difference,  it  is  little  wonder  that  ex- 
port business  almost  ceased. 

In  the  International  and  French  Settlements  during  1919  there  were 
issued  4,305  permits  for  the  erection  of  various  structures.  These  in- 
cluded 3,510  Chinese  houses,  158  foreign  buildings,  52  godowns,  52 
stables  and  garages,  94  sheds,  28  mills  and  factories,  and  468  miscellane- 
ous buildings.  The  number  of  buildings  erected  and  permits  issued  was 
at  its  high-water  mark  in  1914,  since  which  time  on  account  of  the 
high  cost  of  material  there  have  been  fewer  buildings  erected,  but 
during  1919  the  tide  began  to  rise  again,  and  there  is  a  slight  increase 
over  the  preceding  year. 

The  year  1913  in  the  commercial  history  of  China  was  reasonably 
normal ;  therefore^  for  comparative  purposes,  it  may  be  accepted  as 
fairly  representative  of  the  pre-war  period.  In  1911  a  revolution 
replaced  the  d3niasty  with  a  Republic,  and  conditions  were  naturally 
decidedly  unsettled.  The  year  1912  may  be  regarded  as  a  recon- 
struction period  with  usual  unsettled  conditions,  and  1913  suffered  a 
second  small  revolution,  whicl^^^jpoy^^t  commercial  conditions. 
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In  reality  1913  may  be  regarded  as  more  representative  than  any  other 
pre-war  year  diirinff  the  I?epublic. 

The  statistics  in  this  report  will  attempt  to  compare  the  years  1913, 
1918,  and  1919.  The  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  statistics  are  used, 
unless  otherwise  stated.  The  rate  of  conversion  for  the  haikwan 
tael  is  $0.7415  in  1913;  $1,193  in  1918;  and  $1,359  in  1919. 

Trade  by  Countries  During  1913,  1918»  and  1919. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  comparative  statement  of  each 
country's  trade  with  Shanghai,  according  to  imports  and  exports, 
during  the  years  under  review: 


Countries. 


Bdgiom 

Britki  India 

Canada 

Dutch  Indies 

France 

(Jennany 

(Jreat  Britain 

Hongkong ' 

Italy 

Japan 

Russia 

Singapore,  Straits  Scttlomonts, 

etc 

Philippine  Islands 

Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Aden, 

Algeria,  etc 

United  States 

AU  other  countries 


ms 


Imports.      Exports. 


$8,080,867 

30,294,325 

1,341,492 

3,135,078 
2,757,648 
9,634,524 
58,919,321 
13,209,079 
406,549 
28,576,024 
301,593 

3,467,270 


15,204,361 
6,063,330 


$3,037,363 

3,785,954 

432,231 

1,349,818 

26,173,323 
9,082,993 
9,289,640 

10,702,827 
5,828,837 

14,459,954 
8,604,055 

2,014,460 


27,840,302 
8,508,757 


Total 181,261,470  131,140,514  256,456,713  240,139,975  355,651,759    852,958,738 


1918 


Imports.      Exports. 


$5,759,851 
9,270,403 
6,162,903 
1,611,878 


55,012,326 
26,126,113 

408,742 
98,959,679 

931,462 

7,869,764 


40,150,094 
4,193,498 


$4,979,037 
4,831,590 
1,248,292 

00, 999, 322 


26,756,753 
18,977,066 
11,494,047 
65,952,948 
4,106,272 

2,948,638 


56,995,460 
5,851,550 


1919 


Imports.      Exports. 


$297,011 
28,483,108 
20,836,074 
5,074,536 
3,441,003 


76,283,899 
30,950,117 

201,462 
95,278,634 

696,137 

9,670,401 
2,518,402 

85,304 
78,636,250 
$,199,117 


$4,730,327 
10^059,175 
5,548,820 
2,287,075 
43,166,428 


52,863,261 
30,858,048 

6,981,170 
61,553,576 

6,278,449 

8,464,394 
1,301,850 

6,012,S34 

116,260,741 

7,583,789 


In  1913  Germany  was  an  imix)rtant  factor  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
Shanghai,  even  more  important  than  the  approximate  5  per  cent 
reflects,  whereas  in  1919  it  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  nations  tradijig 
with  Snanghai.  Russia  bought  in  1913  $8,004,055  of  Chinese  prod- 
ucts, and  in  1919  only  $6,278,449,  though  China's  export  trade  almost 
trebled  in  that  j^eriod.  Imports  from  Russia  have  always  been  a 
negligible  quantity.  Belgium  has  not  resumed  its  place  among  the 
nations  traaing  with  Shanghai,  though  in  1913  its  trade  amounted 
to  $11,008,230. 

Great  Britain  held  fii^st  ix)sition  in  Shanghai's  total  trade  in  1913, 
easily  being  almost  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  nearest  competitors, 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  whose  trade  was  almost  equal  m  1913. 
In  1919  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  took  first  place  in  the 
total  foreign  trade  with  Shanghai,  with  Japan  in  the  second  place 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  third.  Just  how  much  the  boycott  of 
Japanese  goods  in  China  has  affected  the  trade  is  unascertainable,  but 
no  doubt  it  has  had  considei-able  to  do  with  Japan  dropping  into 
the  place  of  second  importance. 
TTnoertainty  of  Origin  of  Import$  from  Hongkong  and  Canada. 

Hongkong  is  a  British  Colony  and  entrepot  for  shipment  to  China 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  though  it  is  not  a  large  producing  center. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  exports  from  Hongkong  are 
exclusively  of  British  origin,  because  much  of  the  trade  is  of  Ameri^ 
can  origin.    The  trade  of  the  United  States  is  more  difficult  to  esti-i 
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mate  accurately  than  is  that  of  other  nations,- since  the  origin  and 
destination  of  transshipped  merchandise  is  frequently  stated  to  be 
the  place  of  last  shipment. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Canadian  trade  with  Shanghai 
from  $1,673,723  in  1913  to  $26,384,894  in  1919,  it  majr  confidently  be 
stated,  is  very  largely  due  to  the  better  shipping  facilities  provided 
by  Canada  between  Vancouver  and  the  Orient  for  United  States 
products  than  is  provided  between  American  Pacific  ports  and  the 
Orient,  and  the  further  reason  that  the  importer  incorrectly  states 
the  origin  of  the  goods  when  he  makes  his  declaration  to  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  sales  and 
purchases  are  accredited  to  Canada  rather  than  to  America,  the  real 
source  and  destination. 

As  a  single  illustration,  reference  is  made  to  the  item  of  imported 
textile  machinery  in  a  later  table  for  1919,  which  credits  $1,554,998 
to  Canada  and  $1,087,374  to  the  United  States,  whereas  it  is  well 
known  that  the  manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  are  located  in 
the  United  States  and  not  in  Canada. 

Gross  and  Het  Value  of  Trade  in  Taels  and  Dollars. 

The  following  table,  in  haikwan  tacls,  indicates  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  port  of  Shanghai  from  1013  to  1919,  as  reflected  in 
the  gross  and  net  trade : 

Gross  trade.      Net  trade. 

1913 533,  534, 878  207, 222, 240 

1914 498,  G95, 147  208. 075, 135 

1915 549,  379.  765  208, 173, 308 

1916 571, 245, 672  240, 472, 340 

1917 580, 232,  838  276, 411, 418 

1918 627, 094,  3S2  323, 998,  501 

1919 76S,  006, 155  410.  748,  767 

The  gross  value  of  the  trade  of  Shanghai  in  1919  was  $1,043,720,- 
363;  in  1918,  $748,123,598;  and  in  1913,  $395,610,112;  an  increase  in 
1919  over  1918  of  $295,596,766,  or  39.5  per  cent,  and  over  1913  of 
$648,104,252,  or  163.8  per  cent.  The  gross  and  net  value  of  the 
Shani^hai  trade  is  shown  by  the  following  table  for  1913,  1918,  and 
1919,  in  United  States  currency : 


Imports  and  exports. 


19X3 


1918 


1919 


Imports  of  foreign  koo^: 

From  foreign  countries 

From  Chinese  ports 

Total  foreign  imports 

Beerport  of  foreign  goods: 

To  foroign  countries 

To  Chinese  ports 

Total  foreign  reexports 

Net  total  foreign  imports. . 

Imports  of  Chinese  products 

Becxports  of  Chinese  products: 

Tx)  foreign  countries 

To  Chinese  ports 

Total  Chinese  reexports. . . 

Ket  total  CliiDesc  imports 


$181,2fil,470 
1,554,970 


S256,456,713 
7,077,049 


$355,651,783 
5,189,929 


182,816,440 


8,340,605 
101,381,956 


263,533,762 


14,973,0.'yj 
143,118,374 


360,840,089 


15,r51,579 
182,945,788 


109,728,651 


158,091,426 


198,297,367 


73.087,789 


105,443,336 


162,543,321 


150,538,547 


275,708,092 


359,815,850 


100,203,268 
32,028,896 


152, 760,  Sn 
50,732,383 


217,045,373 
70, 170,019 


132,232,163 


203,501,960 


287.215,422 


18,306.384 


72,206,132 


72,600,437 
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Imports  and  exports. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

Exports  of  Chinese  goods  of  local  origin: 

To  foftim  conntxlfs 

$30,987,246 
81,323,879 

tS7, 379,309 
121,511,346 

1135,  flEM,  000 
187,137,806 

To  Chines  i>orts 

Total  exports  of  locnl  origin....  ....••.  ..••.• • 

«2, 361, 125 

3)8,881,744 

323, 063,815 

Gross  Tahic  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

395,616,112 

748,123,508 

Net  raloe  of  tbd  trade  of  the  port 

153,655,298 

386,530,213 

558,207,573 

This  table  more  than  anything  else  could  do  reflects  the  direction 
in  which  Shanghai  trade  is  developing;  from  this  it  is  evident  that 
its  growth  as  the  gateway  to  China  is  most  important,  and  that  as  a 
producing  center  it  is  increasing  its  output. 

Kationality  of  Shippiag  Enterint:  and  Clearing  Shanghai. 

The  nationality  of  the  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  the  port  of 
Shanghai  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Nationality. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

American '. 

TVM, 

377,207 

7,74«,174 

102,810 

112,887 

513,250 

5,016,601 

198.784 

308,702 

66,129 

2,997,075 

1,641,494 

268,570 

Tow. 

564,574 

4,465,022 

78,957 

217,259 

114,423 

5,131,828 

101,987 

94,^55 

20, If 8 

2,952,210 

Twa. 
1,310,565 

Brhhh 

6  9^,227 

Danish 

111,041 

Dutch 

146,666 

Krcn?h .....■...,.,.....,.....,,.,...    .           .  ..................... 

296,473 

Japimoso 

5,420,778 

Norwegian 

118,749 

Russim 

109,651 

Swedish 

24,072 

Chinese .      .  .. 

3,801,866 

(tonnn 

All  other  countries ! ..II!IIJII^II]*m!.!ii! !.!.!.!.. 

4,890 

45,978 

Total 

19,331,666 

13,746,123 

18,318,068 

The  trebling  of  American  shipping  is  a  satisfactory  percentage, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  what  it  should  oe.  It  is  very  evident  that  so 
long  as  America  continues  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  it  can  become 
a  world-wide  trading  nation  by  using  foreign  bottoms,  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  can  never  lie  regarded  as  of  such  a  permanency 
that  will  in  normal  times  survive  foreign  competition.  To  secure 
and  maintain  a  trade  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  there  be  pro- 
vided ample  ocean,  coasting,  and  river  shipping  under  the  American 
flag.  It  is  realized  that  American  shipping  in  this  port  is,  in  fact, 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  that  the  ocean-going  ships  have  at 
times  exceeded  those  of  any  other  nation,  yet  America  has  omitted 
to  give  proper  attention  to  coasting  and  river  service.  On  this 
point  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  China  in  its  annual  re- 
port stated  that :  "  Much  still  remains,  however,  of  accomplishment, 
if  we  are  to  regain  our  golden  age  of  1825,  when  89  per  cent  of  our 
exports  and  95  per  cent  of  our  imports  were  carriea  on  American 
ships.  Probably  in  no  period  of  the  history  of  American  trade  \vith 
Chma  has  the  advantage  of  having  American  ships  in  Uiis  trade  been 
so  apparent." 

The  report  emphasizes  the  fact  that  America  did  more  business 
with  Shanghai  in  1919  than  did  Japan  and  states  further  that  had 
there  been  no  American  merchant  marine  to  carnr  this  merchandise 
this  certainly  would  not  have  been  possible,  and,  furthermore,  the 
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trade  of  Shanghai  and  China  generally  would  have  been  paralyzed, 
for  the  Chinese  merchants  reiused  to  ship  by  Japanese  boats  and 
there  were  not  sufficient  boats  of  other  nationalities  to  carry  the 
cargoes.  The  report  ix)ints  out  the  admitted  fact  that  Chinese 
merchants  threatened  refusal  of  cargoes  of  American  goods  brought 
to  China  by  Japanese  boats.  The  report  states  that  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  American  ships  in  the  China  trade  has  not  only 
benefited  American  and  Chinese  business,  but  it  has  added  tremen- 
dously to  our  national  prestige  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  American  Government  has  seen  fit  to  transfer 
a  large  proportion  of  the  American  fleet  to  the  Pacific  has  helped 
along  with  the  American  merchant  marine  in  these  respects.  There 
now  remain  two  further  developments  in  connection  with  American 
shipping.  The  first  is  the  development  of  coastwise  and  river  feeder 
lines  in  China  to  cooperate  with  the  ocean-going  steamers,  and  the 
second  is  the  placing  of  American  steamers  on  the  lines  running  from 
China  to  Europe  and  Mediterranean  ports  by  way  of  Suez. 
Boad  Improveineiits — Shipbuilding  ActlTities. 

During  1919  there  was  a  large  reclamation  scheme  for  a  width 
averaging  about  50  feet  on  the  Bund  foreshore  from  Peking  Road 
to  Avenue  Edward  VII,  the  labor,  plant,  and  mud  filling  being  sup- 
plied under  contract.  This  greatly  beautifies  the  Bund,  arid  while 
the  addition  is  not  being  used  for  building,  it  is  very  useful  in  re- 
lieving the  congestion  of  traffic,  as  it  affords  not  only  a  space  to 
park  cars,  but  also  attracts  pedestrians  to  some  extent,  who  other- 
wise would  be  using  the  streets  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  On  Soo- 
chow  Creek  bunding  has  been  constructed  at  Wenchow  Road,  and 
improvements  have  also  been  made  on  Dixwell  Road  and  on 
Yangtzepoo  Creek. 

During  1918  the  Kiano:nan  Dock  &  Enginecrino;  Works  under- 
took the  construction  of  tour  14,000-ton  boats  for  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  Construction  work  has  been  pushed  during  1918, 
and  it  is  certain  that  these  ships,  the  largest  ever  constructed  in 
China,  will  be  launched  during  1920.  The  placing  of  the  contract 
by  the  Shipping  Board  with  this  company,  which  is  purely  a  Chinese 
concern,  resulted  in  the  enlargement  of  the  plant  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  during  1919  there  were  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  ships 
imder  construction,  while  contracts  were  offered  for  other  ships, 
which  the  directors  were  unable  to  accept  because  of  the  limited 
facilities  of  the  works. 

Shanghai  has  become  a  shipbuilding  port  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. The  Shanghai  Dock  &  Engineering  Works  during  1919 
launched  two  cargo  steamers,  of  3,100  tons,  and  another  of  5,100  tons, 
deadweight  capacity.  In  addition  to  this,  this  company  contracted 
for  the  construction  of  two  cargo  and  passenger  steamers,  each  340 
feet  long,  during  1919.  and  had  two  otlier  cargo  steamers  of  5,100 
tons,  deadweight  capacity,  under  construction. 

There  were  practically  no  labor  trout)les  during  the  year  at  either 
of  these  sliipbuilding  plants.  On  a  silver  basis  the  wages  paid  in 
1918  and  1919  were  over  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  paid  in  1915, 
which,  when  one  takes  into  account  the  higher  value  of  silver  at  this 
time,  means  that  the  wages  have  more  than  trebled  from  a  foreign 
standpoint  during  six  years. 
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DcTelopment  of  Cotton  XannfacturiiLg  Industry. 

The  Chinese  as  well  as  the  foreign  cotton  manufacturing  plants  had 
a  very  successful  year.  The  character  of  the  output  of  the  Chinese 
mills  consisted  of  yarn  and  cloth — ^the  latter  having  been  introduced 
only  during  the  past  few  years  when  the  foreign  article  was  very 
difficult  to  secure  and  was  abnormally  high-priced.  There  are  11 
Chinese  owned  and  managed  cotton  plants  in  Shanghai,  exclusive 
of  the  plants  organized  during  1919,  which  are  not  yet  in  operation. 
Five  of  these  mills  produce  cloth  as  well  as  yam.  The  yarns  pro- 
duced are  of  the  coarser  grades.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  Japanese 
merchants  are  largely  interested  in  the  cotton  mills,  these  invest- 
ments being  regarded  by  them  as  desirable  holdings.  After  the 
promulgation  of  the  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  management 
of  companies  existing  under  the  Hongkong  ordinance  being  in  other 
than  British  hands,  it  was  discovered  that  the  interest  in  at  least  one 
was  predominantly  Japanese,  necessitating  the  reconstruction  of  the 
British  company.  During  1919  the  Chinese  mills  had  no  serious 
labor  troubles,  although  wages  were  increased  about  5  per  cent. 

It  is  reliably  estimated  that  the  output  of  the  Chinese  mills  in 
Shanghai  during  the  year  1919  was  about  69,842,000  pounds  of  yam 
and  27,024,00p  yards  of  cloth.  Most  of  the  yam  produced  by  the 
Chinese  mills  was  from  10s  to  20s,  although  there  has  recently  been 
started  the  production  of  some  32s  and  42s  twist  yarns,  but  in  very 
small  quantities.'  Practically  all  the  product  of  the  Chinese  mills 
is  sold  in  the  Chinese  market,  onlv  a  very  small  part  of  the  yarn 
being  exported  to  Hongkong,  possibly  for  reexport  to  otlier  Chinese 
ports. 

It  is  stated  that  large  orders  for  new  machinery  were  placed  by 
Chinese  mills  during  1919,  and  these  orders  were  largely,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, placed  in  the  United  States.  The  Hou  Sung  Cotton  Mill, 
the  Pau  Chen  Cotton  Mill,  and  the  Sung  Sing  Cotton  S.  &  W.  Co. 
installed  12,672,  20,000,  and  15,000  new  spindles,  respectively. 

The  cotton  industry  in  China  is  developing  very  rapidly,  largely 
on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  the  imported  article.  Consequcntlj^ 
practically  all  of  the  old  mills  have  been  enlarged  by  tl^  installation 
of  machinery  and  there  have  been  many  new  mills  started.  The 
demand  in  China  for  cotton-milling  machinery  exceeded  the  Ameri- 
can supply.  It  is  certain  that  local  mill  owners  will  be  greatly  in- 
terested in  receiving  any  information  from  American  manufacturers 
along  the  lines  of  textile  machinery,  and  it  may  be  confidently  stated 
that  American  machinery  of  this  character  is  extremely  popular 
and  will  be  given  preference — all  things  being  equal — over  machinery 
produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Establisliment  of  Hew  Industries. 

Among  the  industries  that  were  established  was  a  cotton-spinning 
mill  in  Wuhsi.  It  is  stated  that  three  new  cotton  mills  are  projected ; 
but  one  has  been  contracted  for  the  erection  of  51,800  spindles  and 
500  looms,  and  work  has  already  begxm  on  the  building.  Another  is 
stated  to  have  contracted  for  14,800  spindles  and  is  prepared  to  push 
th^  work  on  the  construction  of  the  mill. 

A  new  electric  light  company  has  been  established  at  Soochow  of 
purely  Chinese  capital  of  $300,000. 
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Considerable  extension  of  telephone  systems  in  Kiangsu  Province 
has  been  noted,  particularly  connecting  Soochow,  Wuhsi,  Chang- 
chow,  and  Chinkiang  Avith  Shanghai.  Additional  lines  between 
Shanghai  and  Woosung  and  Shanghai  and  Yangchow  are  also  con- 
templated. 

The  year  has  seen  the  establishment  of  a  cardboard  factory  at 
Soochow. 

Principal  Foreign  Imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  gross  value  of  principal 
foreign  articles  imported  into  Shanghai  during  the  years  1913,  1918, 
and  1919: 


Articles. 


1913 


1913 


Quantity.      Value.       Quantity.      Value. 


1919 


Quantity.      Value. 


Advertisn^  matter 

Automobiles number. . 

Bags: 

C^tcnf do.... 

Gunny do. 

Benzine  and  gasoline — gallons. . 

Books,  printed 

Butter pounds. . 

Candle-making  materials:  Stearin, 

tons 

Candles pounds. 

Canned  goods: 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Milk  and  cream dozen. . 

Cigarettes thousands 

Cigars do... 

Cinematc^raphs  anl  accessories, 

Clocks 

Cool: 

Hon.<?ay  (Tcngking) . . .  .tons. . 

Japan ulo — 

Coffee pounds.. 

Cotton,  raw do — 

Cotton  goods: 

Brocades,  Italians,  sateens, 

etxn.,  white pieces. . 

Drills- 
American do 

English do — 

Japanese do — 

Dved  goods— 

Italiaas,  plain,  fiost  Uack, 

pieces 

Lastint^,  plain,  (astblack, 

pieces 

Venetians,    plain,    last 

black pieces.. 

Italians,   plain,  colored, 

pieces 

Venetians,  plain,  colored, 

pieces 

Sateens,  plain,  colored, 

pieces 

Venetians,  figured  .piorcs. 
Flannelettes,  plain,  dyed  and 
prmted,  30  yards- 
American  picres. . 

EniJish do 

Japanese do..r. 

HandkcrchieCs dozen. . 

Jeans— 

American pieces.. 

English do.... 

Japanese do 

Sheetings— 

American do — 

English do.... 

Japanese do — 

Shirtinjra— 

(Jray.  plain- 
English do.. 

Japanese do.. 


162 

477,690 

10,942,S51 

218, 130 


696,266 

748 
2,848,900 


161,819 

3,291,629 

26,800 


241,767 

27,010 

929,592 

249, 139 

15,097,000 


49,413 

521,403 
44,218 
199,474 


1,169,200 

57,023 

303,315 

345,724 

120,878 

106,988 
123, 148 


325,510 

109,415 

16,458 

1,013,288 

37,580 

1,449,423 

9,751 

1,670,895 
113,637 
124,056 


3,606,116 
10,981 


$87,576 
243,305 

18,093 
931,507 

33,021 
218,751 
177,640 

149,832 
177,066 

87,715 

195,845 

4,^406 

239,527 

16,357 
231,527 

101,178 

3,411,939 

42,426 

1,891,280 


177,316 

1,551,400 
133,367 
545,588 


4,069,716 
1S0,8(M 

1,604,017 

C33,184 

718,869 

283,479 
863,172 


f3">,732 
278,056 
43,554 
270,246 

119,207 

3,574,7a-> 

29,605 

4,531,799 
352, 160 
320,688 


700 

5,873,223 

7,680,389 

453,299 


992,993 

657 
6,675,467 


203,498 

4,034,579 

37,258 


123,635 

5,654 

685,245 

982,601 

21,076,067 


65,957 

206 

3,763 

190,960 


529,754 
16,770 

223,331 

£3,931 

71,648 

48,646 
20,762 


1382,743 
954,261 

536,315 
880,170 
188,193 
263,891 
378,915 

288,527 
1,015,387 

192,303 
400,322 
16, 133, 7»8 
666,732 
81,730 
238,957 

W,433 

0,401,219 

165,286 

6,600,422 


426,054 

246 

35,146 

1,041,871 


4,291,257 
113,237 

2,779,531 

599,519 

897,499 

613,246 
229,609 


1,061 
174,056 
663,471 

10,760 

102,259 

1,068,960 

80,900 

7,680 

546,760 


6,016 
973,873 
435,444 

59,061 

647,5a-) 

6,016,430 


58,180 
3,059,168 


961 

549,050 

15,609,182 

827,140 


705,333 

566 
9,713,866 


274,047 

5,525,479 

37,056 


103,069 

23,095 

643,576 

188,472 

27,743,733 


27,710 

86,915 

5,655 

202,611 


627,856 
2,686 

275,282 

82,198 

96,374 

54,961 
8,524 


59,904 

1,127 

172,901 

1,088,332 

13,091 
217,804 
501,908 

436,440 
55,738 
503,910 


$496,270 
1,508,607 

80,877 
2,612,667 
638,010 
237,949 
338,931 

222,559 
1,892,232 

312,848 
605,719 
20,239,143 
864.461 
127,980 
228,430 

889,367 

8,960,494 

38,927 

7,752,933 


259,500 

655,992 

77,271 

1,606,791 


4,999,573 

23,157 

3,591,901 

615,049 

1,372,012 

467,202 
137,990 


9,158 

1,216,499 

879,855 

104,242 
1,366,411 
3,723,191 

2,687,855 

434,736 

3,893,091 


8,714,315        486,332      3,080,949       1,023,536      6,096,006 
24,736        400,952       2,128,301  675,333       3,723,597 
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Articles. 


Cotton  goods— Continued. 
Shminf— Continued. 
.    White,  plain- 
Dutch ploces.. 

English do — 

Japanese do — 

Tclo4ha- 

Bngfish do — 

Jananese do.... 

Thre&o,  on  spools gross.. 

•  Velvet  and  velveteens. yards- 
Yams,  gray  and  bleached: 

Indkn poonds. 

Japanese do... 

Dye<«,annmo 

Efectrioal  materials: 

Cables. 

Fans  and  accessories 

Insolatad    and    Tolcanlied 

wire. 

Lamps  and  aooessorles 

Motors  and  parts 

Enameled  ware,  Dasins...doxcns. . 

JHoiir,  wheat barrds.. 

Garters  and  suspenders 

Glass,  window 

Graphophoncs  and  aocossories. . . . 

Haberdashery 

Hosiery dozen  pairs. . 

Lamps,  lampvarcj  and  laalenis. . 

Calf,     kid,     and     colored, 

pounds.. 

Cow do 

Bole do.... 

Locks  and  padloeks 

Lumber,  planks,  and  lof?i: 

Hardwood cubic  feet. . 

Softwood. square  feet. . 

Maehinery:  ,     , 

Cotton  and  spinn  ing 

Electric  power  station. 

Flour  mtll 

Ice  and  refrigerating 

Propelling  (boilers,  turbines, 

etc.) 

Match-making  materials,  paraffin 

wax tons.. 

Matches,  Japanese gross. . 

Medicines 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of: 
Brass  sheets  and  plates. tons. . 
Coppcy    ingots    and    slabs, 

tons.. 

Copper  sheets  and  ]>tates, 

tons.. 

Iron  and  mild  steol,  new— 

Anglei tons. . 

P-ars do 

Hoops do 

Nails,  aU  kinds.... do.... 
r Ipei  and  tubes . .  .do . . . . 

Sheets  and  plates,  .do 

Iron,  galvanized,  sheets— 

C/orrugatcd tons. . 

Plaiu do 

Iron  wire,  rope  and  shorts, 

tons.. 

T^Md.ln  piesaud  bars.  .do. . . . 

Tin, in  slabs do 

Tinned  platc-^ do. . . . 

Zinc  sheets do — 

Oils: 

Lubricating gallons. . 

Koroseuo — 

American do 

Borneo do 

Japane?e do. . . . 

Sumatra do 

Opium.  Indian pounds. . 

Paints 


102,4.S8 

3,299,812 

e,98S 

908,013 

160,111 

107, 134 

4,  as,  509 

87,063,466 
78^531,200 


1913 


Quantity.     .  Value. 


227,159 
139,873 


2,109,301 


80,900 
985,200 
338,500 


663,519 
85,505,098 


8,214 
3,965,657 


289 

333 

297 

1,689 
11,909 
2,207 
7, 128 
1,334 
14,120 

3,098 
6,572 

6,621 
3,279 

432 
5,l.'i5 

515 

1,130,083 

15,812,126 
5,681,241 


12,910,054 
1,708,794 


$317,588 

10,367,379 

25,287 

1,051,713 
194,990 
257,868 
946,775 

13,210,279 

10,331,955 
2,647,962 


965,133 


851,535 
572,284 
101,767 
311,950 
5».S78 
232,375 
1,419,011 
357,165 


122,483 

266,644 

101,653 

1,019 

160,372 
1,569,048 

506,512 
54,361 
64,064 


4,003 

1,264,209 

316,340 

136,487 

225,646 

61,833 

3,098,199 

15,724,400 
:^  139, 200 


182,783 

521,294 
888,251 
680,812 

84,787 

112,951 

102,623 

55,538 
399,933 

97,18.5 
333,290 

73,791 
539,411 

195,287 
410,098 

244,019 
260,703 
201,964 
3773S75 
71,907 

234,106 

1,820,181 
631,885 


1,441,658 

22,231,851 

108,785 


1918 


1919 


Quantity.      Value.       Quantity.      Value 


114,331 
10,271 


85,975 


90,267 

2,745,467 

654,033 


1,465,548 
61,024,133 


5,772 
2,133,080 


199 

914 

238 

5,278 
12,480 
3,276 
6,328 
4,481 
12,797 

4G0 
2,044 

5,446 
2,618 

732 
18,811 

115 

3,620,289 

7,671,259 

5,368,803 

10 

25,564,962 


$24,636 
8,732,486 
2,244,058 

681,039 
775,744 
161,472 

1,500,686 

5,508,545 

11,561,040 
1,714,557 

113,390 
130,766 

347,987 
572,170 
185,614 
357,380 
06,960 
475,725 
452,185 
102,662 
306,937 
103,  MO 
270,485 


325,503 

1,228,253 

375,685 

131,774 

821,748 
2,020,864 

1,504,736 
488,284 
90,372 
32,932 

554,596 

1,107,033 

801,394 

1,626,561 

151,706 

402,686 

161,833 

ni,ooo 

1,785,728 
517,703 
096,022 
543,639 

3,025,199 

121,145 
637,810 

917,211 
48^,151 
700,725 
3,960,719 
61,387 

1,356,167 

2,433,976 
1,505,171 

8,867,130 


388,852 


19,006 
2,281,785 


104,763 
383,737 
106,033 
783,008 

56,080,366 
11,350,266 


138,914 
14,857 


83,483 


00,733 

6,400 

634,133 


024,705 
125,965,322 


5,083 
2,623,343 


253 

910 

334 

9,013 
24,334 
3,786 
8^789 
3.151 
33,014 

723 
3,700 

5,408 

5,588 

^256 

20,843 

180 

6,376,710 

33,004,437 
668^434 


15,542,837 


$145,683 
17,186,104 
3, 723, 507 

1,305,553 

1,986,483 

057^013 

477;  638 

25, 198, 876 
7,109,604 
2,761,783 

275,578 
225,266 

297,692 
702.715 
316,005 

m,m 

145,798 
2^450 
774,506 
190,  aM 
471,212 
136,570 


348,831 

5,122 

334,901 

217,061 

534,487 
2,806,975 

3,377,544 

060,401 

587^074 

12,334 

1,205,619 

1,052,327 
1,280,174 
2,606,729 

163,058 

357,787 

214,124 

1,020,723 
2,693,541 

377,657 
1,262,424 

536,840 
4,178,105 

108,742 
721,307 

672,600 

7»,425 

2,415,218 

3,827,372 

71,937 

2,460,534 

10,069,418 
198,389 


6,061,701 
**'47i,'273 
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Articles. 


1913 


Quantity.      Value. 


1918 


Quantity.      Value. 


1919 


Quantity.      Value. 


Paper: 

Banknote 

Cap pounds. 

Enameled 

Printing- 
Calendered    and    sized, 

pounds 

XJncalendercd   and   un- 
sized   pounds. . 

Paper-making  materials:  Wood 

iMilp XKmnds.. 

Pnotogra^c  materials 

Piece  goods,  miscellaneous: 
ArtifldalsUk  fancies,  .yards. 

Canvas . . . : do. . . 

Cotton  duck do.... 

Silkpiece 


17,498,000 


9,685,006 
15,280,066 
4,828,800 


631,979 
£65,024 


Mixtures,  plain 

fl,  brocaded. 


Mixtures^ 
Porcelain  ware 

Printing  ink pounds. 

Provisions 

Singlets  and  drawers 

Soap 

Bocks,  cotton dozen  pairs. . 

Soda  ash tons.. 

Stationery:  Account  books,  blank 

books,  etc 

8u£ar.  refined tons. . 

Tetennone  and  telegrai^  mate- 


645,333 


1,120,908 
15,447 


Tobacco  leaf '.pounds. . 

Typewriters  and  accessories 

Umbrellas 

Watdies 

Wines,  all  kinds 

Woolen  and  cotton  mixtures: 

Alpacas,  lusters,  and  Orleans, 
yards , 

Union  and  poncho  cloths, 

yards 

Wooden  goods: 

Coatings yards. . 

Merges do 

Suiting .do. . . 

Wool,  Berlin pounds. 

Parcel  post,  not  classiflca , 

All  other  articles , 


.  159,847 
8)  656,*  666' 


297,101 

1,055,197 

46,113 
64,953 
123,586 
755,200 


187,163 
646,153 
109,562 


389,360 
454,748 

81,  m 

87,658 

15,4«2 
118,714 
106,204 

323,647 
204,849 

21,121 
214,466 

73,812 
134,113 
156,655 
1,201,670 
791,933 
352,095 

328,502 
8,646,521 

186,110 
1,482,143 
66,690 
662,594 
171,963 
754,739 


56,  CSS 

£82,394 

14,885 

•  58,544 

108,375 

497,480 

323,973 

39,385,566 


1,980,533 


2,855,200 
9,022,133 
4,907,867 


1,152,081 
187,493 
346,071 


503,600 


734,669 
10,906 


187,767 


16,736,800 


455,077 

147,796 

118,667 
89,629 
130,545 
179,600 


$136,678 
234,842 
797,180 


85S,480 

858,759 

265,811 
135,706 

531,869 
71,615 
98,413 

670,842 
707,739 
229,028 
290,858 
172,973 
150,950 
388,541 

1,380,630 
726,784 

1,171,026 

261,827 
23,522,497 

132,016 
5,584,271 

184,973 
l,031,a54 

441,302 
1,997,757 


22^147 
151,988 
298,698 

197^  aw 

363,679 

443,086 

1,743,090 

65.403,496 


10,182,933 


7,279,333 

22,355,200 

9,500,206 


270,039 
260,972 
322,582 


809,466 


19,530 
"135,986 


$125,505 
992,789 
317,916 


967,166 

2,062,300 

474,867 
266,273 

226,417 
129,161 
149,981 

450,18) 
925,868 
233,952 
248,262 
414,908 
310,839 
296,706 

2,143,672 
944,551 

1,085,637 

43,125 
18,143,609 


15,228,533 


110,509 

109,534 

138,525 

79,688 

145,605 

236,133 


6,064,263 
282,544 

1,078,477 
924,079 
679,587 


C6,073 

148,476 

445,494 
203,266 
510,809 
690,371 
3,045,982 
106,080,355 


Total. 


181,261,470 


256,456,713 


355,651,760 


Cotton  Yam  and  Textlle$  Lead  Import  Trade. 

The  most  important  single  item  is  that  of  vams.  Shanghai  pur- 
chased about  40  per  cent  as  much  of  this  product  in  1919  as  in  1913, 
but  paid  45  per  cent  more  for  the  smaller  imports.  The  high  price 
of  cotton,  cotton  yams,  and  textiles  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon 
the  domestic  manufacturers  of  yarns^  which  resulted  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  of  its  production  in  China.  The  demand  from 
abroad  for  yarns  will  never  approach  again  what  it  was  in  pre-war 
days.  Japanese  and  Indian  mills  supplied  the  bulk  of  yarns 
formerly,  as  they  do  at  present.  The  prejudice  in  China  against 
Japanese  goods  is  undoubtedly  reflected  in  the  1919  yam  returns 
aggregating  56,039,266  pounds  Indian  and  11,050,266  pounds  Japa- 
nese, whereas  in  1918  15,724,400  pounds  were  accreditea  to  India  and 
27^30,200  to  Japan. 

The  most  important  group  of  imports  is  cotton  textiles,  totaling 
14,992,588  pieces,  valued  at  $42,745,498,  in  1913,  as  against  8,250,443 
21965'— 20-5o£ 2 
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pieces,  valued  at  $61,Ga9,G15,  in  1910,  The  latter  year  shows  an 
increased  value,  as  was  to  be  expected,  but  the  quantities  declined 
nmterially,  owing  chiefly  to  the  high  prices,  the  excessive  demand 
over  supplies^  hut  only  in  a  very  small  part  to  increased  domestic 
production.  The  United  States  has  only  a  small  share  in  this  trade, 
supplying  some  shirtings,  sheetings,  jeans,  flannelettes,  and  drills. 

Tne  throe  years  under  review  represent  the  extremes  of  seven 
years.  Tliey  show  many  changes  in  demand,  priceigL  and  origin  of 
various  products.  The  diminution  of  imports  from  Kngland  is  due 
to  inability  to  supply  rather  than  to  any  dissatisfaction  with  the 
English  materials.  Japanese  and  domestic  textile  naiUs  have  profited 
by  the  decline  in  imports  from  Europe  and  America.  Shirting, 
gray  and  white,  is  the  item  that  is  important  to  the  groat  masa  oi 
China's  millions.  It  is  in  universal  use  throughout  the  land.  The 
imports  in  1013  numbered  7,026,355  pieces  white  and  gray,  about 
equally  divided,  valued  at  $19,449,305 ;  m  1919, 4^28,328  pieces,  white 
being  double  the  gray,  the  total  valued  at  $30,876,989. 

The  cotton  crop  in  China  was  excellent  in  1919.  It  is  estimated  to 
have  been  the  largest  yet  produced.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  find  that 
the  15,097,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton  imported  in  1913  had  increased 
in  1919  to  27,743,733  pounds,  valued  at  $7,752,933,  but  it  is  an  excel- 
lent indication  of  the  increase  of  the  manufacturing  industry  de- 
manding a  greater  variety  of  cotton  than  that  produced  at  present 
in  China,  The  fiber  of  the  China  cotton  is  short  and  imsuiteu  with- 
out mixture  for  any  purpose. 

Cotton  yarn  and  textiles  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  imports 
and  will  long  remain  a  most  important  group,  and  American  manu- 
facturers can  not  be  too  strongly  impressea  with  this  importance, 
because  the  conservatism  of  the  Chinese  people  will  guarantee  a 
greater  permanency  to  the  trade  once  it  has  been  acquired. 
Znareasf 4  Tobacco  TniAe^rgiifar  ant  Frovisioni. 

Tobacco  leaf  importations  are  extremely  important  and  about  60 

5er  cent  of  the  1919  total  was  supplied  directly  by  the  United  States, 
'he  cigarette  trade  shows  a  great  increase  in  value;  3,291,629,000, 
valued  at  $4,958,406,  were  imported  in  1918,  while  5,525,479,000, 
valued  at  $20,239,143,  were  imported  in  1919.  The  United  States 
supplied  about  60  per  cent  of  this  trade,  while  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  very  largely  interested  in  the  $864,404  of  cigars  imported  in  1919, 
The  value  of  cigar  imports  in  1919  exceeded  1913  by  $624^37. 

Over  65  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  refined  sugar  originated  at 
Hongkong,  while  Japan  and  tne  Dutch  Indies  practically  supplied 
the  remainder,  though  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1919  supplied  about 
8  per  cent  of  the  brown  sugar  imported.  The  American  residents 
in  China  have  been  more  fortunate  than  their  fellow  countrymen  in 
the  United  States  during  recent  j^ears  in  that  sugar  was  available  in 
abundance. 

Canned  goods  saw  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  and  over 
1913,  as  did  butter  and  condensed  milk.  American  condensed  milk 
was  quite  prominent  in  the  market,  but  Australian  butter  wa«i  very 
much  in  evidence*  There  are  not  any  strong  indieations  that  the 
domestic  dairy  products  will  supplant  the  imported  article  in  the 
very  near  future.  Importation  of  provisions  was  greater  in  1919 
than  in  1913. 
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It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that  in  191S  there  were  imiM>rted 
162  motor  cars,  valued  at  $243,305;  in  1918,  TOO  motor  cars,  valued  at 
$954,261;  and  in  1919,  961  motor  cars,  valued  at  $l,698,60t.  Practi- 
wUly  all  of  the  motor  cars  imported  in  1918  and  1919  were  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  though,  aa  previously  mentioned,  many  are  accredited  to 
Canada.  The  importauon  of  benzine  and  gasoline  increased  very 
materially  during  the  past  seven  years,  and  the  automobile  trade  is 
largely  responsime  for  this  increase. 

The  potentialitieB  of  the  automobile  trade  in  China  are  almost 
limitless,  though  depending  upon  the  construction  of  roads  suitable 
for  motor  vehicles.  The  Chinese  people  are  very  fond  of  motor 
cars,  and  the  trade  is  limited  now  only  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
scarcely  233  miles  of  suitable  roads  for  operating  motor  cars  in  the 
Shanghai  consular  district.  It  would  be  a  splendid  undertaking 
ahould  American  manufacturers  of  automobiles  combine  with  the 

{>roducers  of  road  materials  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  roads  in 
his  country,  because,  it  would  produce  a  wonderful  trade  in  motor 
cars  and  at  the  same  time  do  more  to  develop  China  than  any  other 
one  tiling. 

The  increased  importation  of  electrical  materials  indicates  very 
strongly  the  development  of  this  consular  district.  This  develop- 
ment IS  also  reflected  in  the  wonderful  increase  of  various  items  of 
maehinei*y  in  1919  over  1913.  Although  this  increase  was  gratifying 
and  substantial,  it  did  not  attain  the  magnitude  that  it  would  have 
had  machinei-y  been  available  for  shipment  during  the  year,  as  the 
supply  in  most  lines  was  below  the  demand. 
V^taU  an^  HaaafftctnT^s-^-Oil  and  Taper  In^portt. 

The  trade  in  metals  and  the  manufactures  of  metals  is  of  only 
secondary  importance  in  China*s  imports.  China  is  rich  in  metals, 
but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  mining  is  not  developed  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, depends  upon  foreign  lands  for  practically  all  those  metals  used 
in  structuml  and  other  work  in  China.  The  total  imports  in  1919 
of  the  various  items  under  this  head  were  valued  at  $19,401,9^,  and 
included  121,290  tons,  while  in  1913  the  imports  amounted  to  $3,561,- 
aOd,  and  included  64,008  tons.  Here  again  the  supply  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands.  The  prices  prevailing  were  high,  tliough 
most  of  the  items  were  slightly  lower  than  at  the  close  of  1918.  The 
year  saw  an  increased  demand  in  China  for  metals  of  practically 
OTery  variety  over  any  preceding  year,  due  lareely  to  the  increasing 
estenaon  of  manufacturing  plants,  the  use  ox  structural  steel,  and 
the  development  of  China's  industrial  resources. 

The  Umted  States  supplied  about  65  per  cent  of  the  lubricating 
oils^  with  Hetngkoag  and  Japan  very  poor  seconds.  It  is  not  at  all 
eertoin  that  tto  importations  from  these  two  countries  were  not  of 
Ameriean  origin.  Kerosene  is  an  article  of  immense  importance  and 
in  ldl9  the  Imited  States  regained  its  premier  position  m  supplying 
the  l^umghai  trade.  Japan  in  1918  made  an  effort  to  gain  a  imrt  of 
this  trade,  hut  during  the  last  ^ear  disappeared  from  the  returns. 

Paper  oil  T^rkms  kinds  ia  an  item  of  great  importance,  though  the 
bi|^  prieea  prevailing  in  191S  neoes^tated  curtailment  of  imports- 
tiQiis.    The  tJnited  States  supplied  considerable  quantities  of  paper. 
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last  year, 
as  com- 


particularly  of  uncalendered  and  unsized  kinds,  during  the  1 
Total  paper  importations  in  1913  were  valued  at  $15586,986, 
pared  with  $4,465,676  in  1919. 
Chinese  Products  Imported  into  Shanghai. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  gross  imports  of  Chinese  prod- 
ucts into  Shanghai  during  the  years  1913, 1918,  and  1919 : 


Articlos. 


Antimony,  regu]iu  &nd  crodo, 

tons 

Beans bushels. 

Cereals,  wlieat do 

Cigarettes pounds.. 

Coal tons.. 

Cotton: 

Raw pounds 

Yarn do.. 

Fgg,  yolk  and  albumen,  .do. . 
PibcTs: 

Hemp tons.. 

Ramie do. . . 

Flour barrels. 

Hides,  cow pounds.. 

Leather do.... 

Nut,  peanuts do. 

Oil,  wood do.... 

Seed: 

Rape tons 

Se^me do.. 

Silk: 

Raw- 
White pounds.. 

Yellow do 

Wild do.... 

Pongee do. . . 

Skins,  goat,  untanned.  .pieces. 

Straw  braid pounds. 

Tallow,  vegetable tons. 

Tea: 

Black pounds. 

Green '. do..., 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  prepared, 

pounds 

wool,  sheep's pounds. , 

All  other  articles. 


Total 150,638,547 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


0,865 
6,132,529 

729,851 
3,916,800 

481,051 

74,804,133 
6,255,466 
11,053,466 

3,781 

.    12,261 

244,105 

34,764,400 

5,705,200 


66,122,000 

30,217 
101,337 


4,202,800 
2,732,933 
2,864,733 
2,039,233 
6,461,306 
3,056,933 
8,728 

35,074,000 
48,596,933 

37,164,000 
33,744,400 


$476,284 

4,736,296 

635,620 

918,044 

1,605,023 

9,297,907 
791,660 
658,893 

458,245 
1,980,522 
1,281,906 
7,019,927 
1,709,682 


3,111,960. 

988,769 
7,046,814 


11,479,172 
7,340,640 
4,080,390 
4,480,395 
3,791,884 
1,887,886 
1,961,316 

2,889,947 
7,800,946 

8,850,887 

3,708,541 

55,648,931 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


18,712 

3,882,040 

6,141,673 

2,913,600 

545,621 

175,193,067 
11,713,200 
14,718,400 

7,018 

20,041 

184,235 

5,632,800 

4,501,467 

38,477,067 

65,184,667 

35,729 
12,339 


2,780,800 
2,737,067 
2,155,600 
2,139,867 
5,679,456 
3,197,767 
13,773 

11,057,600 
24,413,067 

49,378,400 
21,863,733 


$2,826,599 
4,523,676 
9,649,406 
2,106,672 
3,592,451 

45,223,527 
4,436,914 
5,168,465 

1,611,788 
4,629,930 
1,490,591 
8,203,11B 
2,196,894 
1,547,266 
7,407,146 

2,107,447 
1,126,137 


15,617,916 
9,479,410 
6,416,844 
6,566,053 
5,307,011 
2,379,236 
3,213,956 

4,157,369 
10,380,074 

6,397,887 

6,826,537 

91,719,773 


1919 


Quantity.      Value. 


8,838 

4,750,729 

5,423,691 

5,003,466 

915,536 

183,434,000 
22,784,266 
32,138,366 

5,064 
16,180 
266,928 
26,727,866 
6,269,733 
69,869,200 
84,175,866 

34,429 
81, 181 


3,837,733 
1,523,200 
1,783,600 
2,259,466 
10,850,834 
10,008.533 
12,273 

19,882,133 
39,7^,800 

83,458,533 
26,499,6C0 


275,708,003  360,815,899 


$809,131 
7,111,347 
8,026,798 
3,546,831 
6,702,061 

49,414,878 
10,416,978 
12,769,241 

1,219,190 
4,360,813 
3,397,122 
6,116,677 
2,743^,597 
3,22S,23S 
11,273,637 

2,533,191 
9,173,431 


17,815,665 
8,344,018 
6,774,372 
7,768,653 

11,383»40R 
7,299,376 
3,365,34» 

7,366,979 
13,656,313 

14,955,644 

8,475,649 

111,965,483 


Native  products  imported  into  Shanghai  originate  principally  in 
the  central,  western,  and  northern  parts  of  China,  and  most  of  them 
are  reexported  to  foreign  countries  and  will  appear  in  the  table  fur- 
nishing the  principal  Chinese  products  exported  overseas.  A  glance 
at  the  above  table  will  show  that  many  articles,  chiefly  agricultural, 
have  been  produced  in  greater  quantities  in  1919  than  they  were  six 
years  earlier.  Perhaps  no  single  item  illustrates  more  convincingly 
than  wheat  that  the  Chinese  people,  without  any  apparent  precon- 
ceived ideas,  develop  the  growth  of  an  article  which  lias  sprung  into 
great  demand.  In  other  words,  they  seek,  without  organization,  to 
produce  that  which  has  the  largest  demand  in  the  world  markets. 

The  importation  of  Chinese  coal  has  only  doubled  during  the  six 
years ;  however,  this  is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  railroad  and  other 
transportation  facilities  from  the  places  of  production.  The  183,- 
434,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton  imported  in  1919  is  108,629,867  pounds 
^ater  than  in  1913.  Yarn,  a  manufactured  product,  was  imported 
into  Shanghai  in  the  quantity  of  22,784,266  pounds  in  1919,  as 
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against  6^5,466  pounds  in  1013,  and  this  is  an  exception  to  the  state- 
ment made  above  that  chiefly  all  of  the  products  imported  into 
Shanghai  will  again  appear  in  the. export  table.  During  the  war 
there  nas  been  a  great  stimulus  in  the  output  of  egg  products,  due  to 
the  wonderful  increases  in  the  market  value  of  these  articles. 

According  to  the  statistics  there  were  imported  69,869,200  pounds 
of  peanuts  during  1919,  notwithstanding  the  very  strongly  directed 
efforts  of  certain  shipping  combinations  to  export  this  article  through 
Tsingtau^  which  is  certainly  nearer  the  source  of  production  than  is 
Shanghai.  The  imports  ox  wood  oil  in  1919  exceeded  those  of  1913 
by  18,053,866  pounds^  which  is  very  gratifying  indeed  to  the  port  of 
Shan^ai,  as  wood  oil  is  produced  in  the  western  part  of  China  and 
the  Mst  and  most  important  port  for  its  exportation  is  Hankow. 
In  1919  the  imports  oi  goat  skins  were  approximately  65  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1913.  Straw  braid  importations  increased  wonder- 
fully, and  in  1919  the  importation  of  this  article  was  three  times  as 
great  as  in  1913.  Vegetable  tallow  shows  a  wonderful  increase,  as 
does  tobacco  leaf.  The  importation  of  tea  has  declined  materially, 
but  can  be  explained  to  a  very  large  extent  by  conditions  over  which 
the  Chinese  have  no  control,  and  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  table 
of  export  of  Chinese  products. 

Sluingliai  Exports,  iBcInding  Reexports. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  comparative  statement  of  the  ex- 
ports, including  reexports,  from  Shanghai  of  the  principal  Chinese 
products  for  the  years  1913, 1918,  and  1919 : 


ArUcIcu 


AnUmony,  rcgulus  und  crude, 


Beans: 

Black tons., 

Brnftd do... 

Green do 

Yellow do... 

Bristles * pounds. 

Cigarettes do... 

Cotton,  and  manufaeturcs  cf: 

Raw pounds. 

Nankeens do... 

Sheetiugs: pieces. 

Yarn ponnds., 

£gg9,   albumen    and     yolk, 

pounds 

FiDcrs,  ramie Ions . , 

Flour barrels.. 

Hides: 

Buffalo pounds. , 

Cow do 

Oils: 

Cottonaeed. do.... 

Peanut do..., 

Wood do.... 

imSen do.... 

-  Kernels. do.... 

Seeds: 

Rape do.... 

Sesame do 

SiOc,  and  manufactures  of: 

PongeeB pounds.. 

Raw—  ' 

White do.... 

Y«dlaw do.... 

Wild do.... 

Coeooos... do...< 

Waste,  cocooo  refuse.do. .. . 


1913 


Quantity.       Value 


11,644 

7,738 

74,602 

43,988 

106,798 

5,571,700 

11,942,533 

88,650,500 

13,736,300 

476,489 

65,509,333 

17,987,800 

11,978 

1,169,296 

8,708,000 
36,869,900 

8,878,000 


54,986,000 


75,942,000 
218,428,000 

1,856,500 

7,121,333 
2,640,666 
3,168,266 
2,604,133 
13,224,933 


9460,351 

175,630 
1,825,371 
1,237,089 
2,921,887 
2,616,771 
3,153,968 

10,354,009 
3,482,543 
1,251,870 

10,601,447 

1,708,587 
1,925,104 
4,000,197 

912,508 
7,224,360 

475,168 

'2,'5i6i233 


1,310,118 
7,398,500 

4,065,330 

23,941,895 

4,085,498 
4,487,405 
1,373,904 
3,275,925 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


16,846 

9,168 
37,113 
12,401 
60,767 
6,827,733 


136,184,133 

11,490,800 

1,222,374 

144,102,133 

27,200,800 

19,444 

3,012,878 

4,534,667 
32,630,533 

15,438,933 
31,273,200 
54,455,067 

3,019,467 
140,907,733 

73,617,600 
32,630,933 


6,213,767 
1,912,000 
2,070,000 
3,806,667 
16,565,333 


$2,520,311 

362,090 
1,093,388 

620,751 
2,129,644 
5,562,432 
12,166,336 

35,049,631 
5,533,600 
10,496,902 
59,828,194 

8,344,764 
4,492,055 
21,861,706 

786,991 
10,593,842 

1,107,^0 

2,892,567 
6,188,405 

82,303 
5,663,951 

2,230,163 
1,402,729 

5,562,763 

35,939,970 
6,941,802 
6,156,183 
2,788,508 
8,517,218 


1910 


Quantity.      Value. 


0,122 

5,382 

45,519 

47,321 

50,104 

6,269,466 

30,330,666 

100,657,733 

12,661,133 

1,361,195 

149,454,133 

65,685,933 

15,361 

2,252,247 

7,941,466 
24^098,133 

25,220,266 
47,510,533 
72,125,466 

5,568,668 
133,466,666 

78,541,200 
280,982,333 

2,306,033 

7,690,833 
3,272,000 
1,870,866 
4,110,200 
4,030,466 


1821,669 

263,730 
1,852,698 
2,717,781 
2,798,343 
5,934,839 
45,656,407 

27,346,463 
8,584,047 
13,584,203 
88,257,620 

22,348,460 
4,062,781 
31,030,225 

1,225,421 
6,206,785 

2,601,788 
6,861,469 
9,659,724 

220,491 
6,207,726 

2,001,162 
15,583,483 

7,804,784 

57,681,370 
11,640,000 
7,120,114 
3,230,012 
1,037,875 
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Article. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

Quantity.        Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qunititi*. 

Value. 

Skins,  goat,  unlannc J.. pieces. . 

Btoiw  braid pounds.. 

Tallow: 

Anlmni tons. . 

Vegetable do. . . . 

7,078,532 
3,6>7,2.M) 

4,171 
11,393 

18,894,800 
38,770,100 
14,474,466 
34,523,100 

12,985,891 
1,223,939 

472,259 
1,303,1.51 

2,849,452 

8,532,668 

688,755 

3,738,604 

66,32.0,812 

7,081,339 
3,00:^733 

5, 174 
11,076 

9,780,133 
21,890,000 
22,816,133 
20,773,067 

15,870,731 
2,281,682 

1.214,785 
2,584,650 

3,075,6S2 
9,28c),5C6 
2,25S,H2S 
5,981,170 
Il2,323,7n6 

10,141,962 
in,j31,200 

3,561 
10,244 

10,430,933 
33.287,733 
39,856,266 
30,421,733 

$9,707,715 
7,668, 169 

1,038,913 
2,808,M9 

7,1W,350 
15,770,000 
5,214,611 
9,693,709 
155,750,749 

T&i: 

nhck- pound'!.. 

Green do.... 

Tol»cco,  leaf do 

Wool,  sheep's do — 

Ail  other  article'? 

Total 

194,493.289 

412,383,7C4 

610,279,239 

Generally  speaking,  the  export  trade  of  Shanghai  should  be  re- 
garded as  entirely  satisfactory:  however,  but  for  the  abnormal  de- 
mands for  Chinese  products  throughout  the  world  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  handicaps  to  have  been  overcome  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  have  been.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  exports  from 
Shanghai  of  Chinese  products  during  the  year  1919  exceeded  those 
of  any  preceding  year,  and  this  can  only  be  explained  by  the  lack 
of  production  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  high  prices  prevailing, 
and  the  abnormal  demand  for  many  oi  the  articles.  IDuring  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  year  exports  were  reasonably  good,  but  to- 
Avard  the  end,  when  exchange  broke  all  records,  it  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  exporters  to  negotiate  their  drafts.  Local  interest  was  very 
high,  money  was  scarce,  silver  during  November  and  December  be- 
came so  scarce  that  foreign  intervention  was  requested  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  mints,  and  exchange  exceeded  anything  that  had  for- 
merly been  quoted. 

The  most  important  article  of  export  from  Shanghai  is  cotton 
yarn.  This  export  is  naturally  to  other  Chinese  ports,  and  it  ap- 
pears in  this  list  only  because  Shanghai  is  the  place  of  manufacture 
or  the  port  of  importation  of  the  article.  The  export  of  wheat  flour 
produced  in  Shanghai  nulls  increased  over  1913  by  1,082,951  barrels, 
and  the  1913  exports  were  in  part  foreign  flour.  There  was  an  in* 
crease  in  the  export  of  wood  oil,  and  the  export  of  peanuts  greatly 
increased  in  1919.  The  export  of  sesame  seed  increased  in  value  by 
$8,184,893,  though  the  increase  in  quantity  was  practically  nil.  The 
export  of  cowhides  was  not  so  great  during  1919  as  during  1913, 
though  the  values  were  practically  the  same. 
Heavy  Demand  for  Hides  and  Skins. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  the  season  the  demand  for  cowhides 
from  America  was  very  good,  and  business  was  done  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  Europe  in  the  nnished  product.  Later,  because  of  the 
weakening  in  sterling  exchange,  the  demand  for  export  leather  from 
America  fell  off,  and  the  American  tanners  were  not  as  strong  buyers 
as  earlier  in  the  season.  There  are  considerable  stocks  of  hides  held 
by  firms  other  than  American,  which  have  been  bought  on  specula- 
tion during  the  period  when  prices  rtinged  high^  and  these  stocks 
are  unsold  to  date.  It  is  stated  that  the  speculation  of  many  firms 
was  the  cause  of  the  high  prices  charged  as  much  as  anything  else. 
The  prices  paid  by  the  American  tanners  for  the  season  per  cowhide 
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were  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  prec^cling  year,  the  differ- 
ence in  exchange  being  offset  by  the  cheaper  prices  paid  the  native 
dealer  for  his  gpods. 

There  has  been  but  little  demand  for  bamboo  buffalo  hides  for  ex- 
port to  America,  though  the  prices  prevailing  during  this  season  are 
practically  ifvhat  they  were  last  year. 

Goatskins,  untanned,  made  a  conaderable  increase  in  quantity  and 
value  in  1919  as  compared  wiUi  1913.  The  goatskin  market  is  from 
October  to  April.  The  demand  was  extremely  brisk  toward  the  end  of 
1919,  and  a  very  large  business  was  done  at  the  beginning  of  1920. 
Tliere  was  practically  no  demand  from  Europe,  the  United  States 
purchasing  about  95  per  cent  of  the  seascm's  exports.  There  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  prices  over  those  prevailmg  in  tlxe  preceding 
year,  and  it  is  reliably  stated  to  have  been  approximately  60  per  cent 
on  the  better  grade  oi  skins  and  from  80  to  100  per  cent  on  the  ordi- 
narv  qualities.  The  increases  were  principally  aue  to  the  prevailing 
high  rates  of  silver;  although  the  native  dealer  received  prices  which 
were  slightly  over  those  of  last  season,  the  increase  in  prices  paid  them 
in  silver  were  not  in  proportion  to  the  increases  in  prices  paid  by 
the  American  tanners.  It  is  stated  that  the  general  quality  of  the 
goatskins  was  better  than  usual.  The  demand  in  the  United  States 
was  certainly  very  marked,  because  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
was  that  the4>ulk  of  the  goatskin  business  was  done  at  the  time  when 
silver  was  at  its  highest. 
8IIk,  tbe  leadiBg  Export. 

Silk  is  the  most  important  export  from  Shanghai,  and  during 
1919  the  total  exports  of  raw  silk  were  valued  at  $76,351,384.  The 
distribution  of  raw  silk  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  1913  as  compared 
with  the  present  time  is  not  greatly  changed,  though  the  quantity 
of  raw  white  and  yellow  silk  has  decreased,  while  steam  filature  sillc 
has  materially  increased,  as  have  cocoons  and  waste  yarn. 

In  1913  Italy  and  France  each  took  about  30  per  cent  of  the  raw 
white  silk,  but  in  1918  Italy  consumed  less,  and  in  1919  stUl  less  of 
raw  white  silk.  In  1913  over  58  per  cent  of  the  raw  yellow  silk  was 
shipped  to  India  and  in  1919  about  77  per  cent.    The  United  States 

Surcliased  about  60  per  cent  of  the  rereeled,  including  that  from 
upioms,  in  both  1913  and  1919,  and  23  per  cent  of  steam  filature  in 
1913  and  56  per  cent  in  1919.  The  United  States  Mso  purchased  57 
per  cent  of  raw  wild  silk  in  1913,  which  was  increased  to  G8  per  cent 
m  1919,  though  France's  percentage  of  this  particular  article  fell 
from  27  to  18  per  cent;  in  the  meantime  Japan  became  a  buyer  of 
raw  wild  silk.  The  United  States  has  become  an  important  pur- 
chaser of  waste  silk. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  stimulated  in  the  improvement  of 
raw  silk  before  shipment  by  the  appearance  of  an  American  Silk 
Commission  first  in  1916  and  a  much  lai^r  commission  in  1919, 
which  visited  a  great  number  of  filatures  and  gave  instructions  in 
r^ard  to  the  proper  method  of  preparing  silk  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States*  In  many  instances  the  results  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory, and  it  is  anticipated  that  not  only  will  shipments  of  raw 
silk  to  the  United  States  largely  increase,  but  it  will  be  in  a  condi- 
tion which  will  be  more  appreciated  by  American  importers  and 
manufacturers. 
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Tea  Trade  Adversely  Affected. 

The  exportation  of  tea  has  been  affected  by  many  thin«:s  during 
recent  years.  The  quality  of  the  tea  during  1918  and  1919  was  not 
so  good  as  during  the  previous  years.  Exportation  was  affected  in 
the  former  year  by  the  British  Order  in  Council  which  limited  its 
importation  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  very  small  quantity.  It 
was  also  affected  in  both  1918  and  1919  by  the  decrease  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Russians  and  also  by  a  very  high  rate  of  exchange. 
The  exportation  of  tea  of  all  sorts  (green,  brick,  and  black)  from 
Shanghai  during  the  year  1919  was  only  65,690,266  pounds  as  against 
120,906,264  pounds  in  1913.  It  is  an  important  article  of  export, 
but  its  importance  has  diminished  considerably  owing  to  some  extent 
possibly  to  depreciated  quality  and  a  diminishing  demand  for  Ghina 
teas. 

The  exportation  of  brick  tea,  which  is  prepared  almost  exclusively 
for  the  Kussian  market,  diminished  greatly  owing  entirely  to  the 
difficulty  of  commercial  transactions  with  and  transportation  to 
Russia.  Green  tea,  which  has  always  been  largely  sold  on  the  Ameri- 
can market,  also  decreased.  Great  Britain,  however,  increased  its 
purchases  of  green  tea  during  the  1913-1918  period  by  about 
9,000,000  pounds  and  was  in  1919  a  purchaser  of  as  large  a  quantity 
of  green  tea  as  was  the  United  States.  France  has  always  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  purchaser  of  green  teas.  Black  tea  increased  in 
total  exports  during  1919  as  compared  with  1913.  Great  Britain  is 
the  chief  purchaser  of  China  black  tea,  and  during  the  year  1919 
bought  13,374,800  pounds  of  black  tea  from  Shanghai. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Chinese  Government 
and  planters  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  and  increase  the  demand 
for  China  teas,  and  it  is  possible  that  China  tea  will  regain  con- 
siderable prestige,  which  it  has  lost  in  recent  years. 

Declared  Exports  to  TTnited  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  declared  exports  to 
the  United  States  and  dependencies,  as  taken  from  the  record  of  this 
consulate  general,  and  compares  them  for  the  years  1913,  1918,  and 
1919: 


Article. 


1913 


Value. 


1918 


Quantity.      Value. 


1919 


Quantity.     Value. 


TO  UNITED  STATES 

Antimony: 

Crade pounds. . 

Bogulus do 

Oxide do.... 

Art  works: 

Antique  porcelains 

Hon),  amber,  Jade,  and  other  ornaments 

Pictures  and  paintings 

Another 

Bristles pounds.. 

Casings 

Chemicals: 

Albumen pounds.. 

Camphor do — 

Gallnuts do 

Musk ounces.. 

Rhubarb pounds.. 

Cotton: 

Haw do 

Waste do.... 

Laces  and  embroideries 


S6,763 


f    44«,»» 

9,960,523 

152,000 


2,419 

1,472 

27,066 

81,511 


$36,202 

1,059,767 

10,843 

32,696 
36,674 


1,«M,000 
3^286,000 


$49,634 
181,539 


714,550 


382,515 
29,724 
5,897 
75,262 
30,532 

27,986 


1,591 


1,204,438 

36.%  229 

807,209 

5,629 

38,694 

2,401,483 
21,408 


17,066 
832,677 
367,771 

629,822 
233,037 
280,252 
98,528 
15,973 

764,496 

3,370 

370,684 


236,195 


3,236,928 
1,076,885 

124,865 
8,484 

223,776 

3,785,936 
27,561 


115,118 
17,499 
24,485 
2,313 
234,608 
1,037,529 

4,777,782 

1,296,417 

57,00 

119,621 

196,868 

1,085,215 

8,6fi2 

779,263 
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Artide. 


1913 


Vahie. 


1918 


(Quantity.      Value. 


1019 


Quantity.     Vahic. 


Ens*        *^  UNITED  fiTATES— CODtillUOd. 

^resh 

Dried. pounds.. 

VrozeD do... 

Yolks,  dry do... 

Feathers  and  downs. do... 

FOmts. tons. 

Flroits  and  nuts: 

Foamtts.. .....poonds.. 

Walnptg.. do..., 

Forv.  ondrassed: 

Deer  and  doe 

Fox 

Cteat 

Marmot 

Babbit 

Raoooon. ■ 

Sable 

Sheen  and  Iamb 

Souirrd. 

Weazet 

Other 

Hafa",  human: 

Cleaned pounds.. 

Waste do..., 

Stumps do — 

Hairnets , 

Hats,  straw  and  rush 

Hides: 

Buffalo,  dry pounds.. 

Cow- 
Dry. do.... 

Batted do... 

Donkey do.... 

Horse  and  pony do.... 

Mats,  dogskins 

Mctab: 

Tongstenore tMis., 

Concentrates  (tungsten) do 

Wolframite  ore. do 

OilvvefTtable: 

Bean do... 

Castor jEsBons., 

Cottonseed .^ pounds.. 

Linseed do... 

PBannt fsallons. 

Rape pounds. 

Sesame do... 

Wood .gallons. 

Platinnm ounces. 

fiieeds,  sesame pounds. 

SQk,  and  manuficturcs: 

Ooeoons do... 

Embroideries. 

PieoejnMds 

Ponirees 

Raw pounds. 

Waste do... 

Wild do... 

Yam. do... 

Stones,  precious 

Strawbrald 

Tallow,  animal  and  vegetable pounds. 


131,451 


SOS 

67,067 
1,019 

6,S42 
76,246 


401,640 
434,171 

3.301,265 
137,151 

2,050,276 
1,824 

S23,05O 
129,890 


1133,175 
143,012 
419,117 
80^442 
624,244 
679,315 

77,456 
27,544 

352,010 


607,109 


6141,542 


3,920,626 
3,948,406 
1,888,681 


3,247,327 
8,404,397 


57^540 
11,518 

£06,974 


38,090 
170,388 
88,557 


5,212,620 
33,863 
7,683 
»,901 

18,584 
67,256 
40,700 
125,058 
9,183 

16,015 
63,353 
32,614 
221,074 


306,885 

82,549 
123,638 


567,252 

2,064,230 

621,426 

31,327 

12,873 


3,327 
1,104 

604,254 


339 

227 
143 

375,000 
552,817 
16,160,603 


119,161 

775,776 
197,962 

13,120 
4,414 

61,404 

349,373 
198,508 
160,577 

48,082 

108,481 

2,199,807 


1,668,182 

4,460,817 
105,080 


734,796 

1,735,835 

614,350 

12,963 

200,974 
613,456 

821  071 

4i,7B0 

11,081,355 

11,856 

50,551 

9,354 

142,281 

306,291 

12,215 

347;  865 

4,662 

107,006 

21,578 

49,236 

1,661,888 

109,500 

482,  7M 

2,237,887 
63,779 


1,136 


224,880 
Sn,  213 


1,442 


1,402,506 
717,362 
230,713 
643,141 
130 
963,520 

26,776 


1,785,610 
101,440 
40,545 

1,081,809 
13,038 
84,017 

28,238 


126 

907,700 

49,701 

4,9W,374 

2,507 

3,035,131 


389,282 

182,870 
10,763 

2,096,669 
38,178 

6,946,312 


1,489,384 


366,072 


279,950 
364,153 


3,neH 

15,612 

8,006,977 

379,221 

1,517,174 


2,478,574 

4,854,182 

1,004,296 

39,140 


Tea.. 


I  sweep!: 


l^:. 


.do... 
..do... 
..do... 


im,831 

4,499 

2,401,131 


.pounds. 


Vegetables... 
Wax,  paraffin. 
Woof: 

Sheep's do.. 

Camels' do.. 

An  other  article*. 


8,216 


3,636,481 

10,112,063 

130,380 

2,319,840 


1,613.138 
i,"567*i62 


448,000 

3,063,538 


221,546 

13,902,312 

3,889,052 

2,960,522 

175,922 

10,308 

227,900 

602,965 

3^186,860 

32,640 

763,840 

9,462 

60,810 

1,026,019 

■*'368,'893" 


3,014,804 

2,194,514 

823,046 


28,053 

118,  on 

21,337 
17,801 

634,243- 
34,905,981 
2,407,773 
2,112,317 


1,062,718 
10,887,012 


171,45a 

137,313 

2,964,334 


6,377,073 


1,773,737 
183,388 


3,885,296 
51,600 


1,000,021 
31,040 
269,720 


Total. 


17,440,835 


.;47,868,519 


88,828,346 


TO  PHiLirFDrB  fin.Ain>s. 
Breadstoffs: 

Floor.-  wheat barrels. 

BiscQlts,  canned .pounds. 

Oats bushels. 

VermioellL pounds. 

CKoOks do... 

Oofltoe  beans. ...do... 


12,005 
29,446 
8,471 
88,371 


125,657 
8,437 
11,775 
12,949 
3,237 


78,801 
29,466 
2,941 
73,466 


745,313 
8,437 
4,280 
9,639 


104,300 


24,527 
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Article. 


Cotton*    '°  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS— continued. 

Cloth yards. . 

Laces 

Nankeens pounds . . 

Piece  goods 

Yarn pounds 

Eggs,  fresh \ dozen 

Electrical  Ot  tings 

Household  and  personal  effects 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

Liquors,  champagne dozen  bottles 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Canned  meat 

Hams pounds.. 

I^rd do... 

Milk,  sterilised do . . . 

Musical  rbstruments,  pianos 

Oils: 

Lubricating gallons. 

Peanut do... 

Peanuts: 

Shelled pounds. 

Unshelled do. . . 

Photographic  goods:  Cinema  films. .  .linear  feet. 
Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Piece  goods 

Pongees v.. 

Raw pounds. 

Straw  braid 

Vegetables: 

Beans bushels . 

Garlic do... 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


Value. 


f542 

4G8 

8,904 


109 
'6,'744 


1,493 


83 


16,773 
2,070 


685 


41,640 


1918 


Quantity.      Value. 


126,371 


201,399 
4,500 


594,428 

238,214 

8,800 


9,322 
6,525 

114,305 
115,573 
24,410 


17,031 


8,703 
129,063 


$46,707 
4,686 

51,422 
6,108 

as,  323 
1,002 
1,652 
1,434 

11,714 


24,508 

209,823 

57,097 

1,283 

15,913 

7,025 
5,226 

6,016 

6,085 

965 

29,077 
1,167 

68,824 
2,663 

17,622 
4,498 
39,286 


809,781 


1919 


Quantity.     Value. 


47,200 


18,733 


7,865 


300 


719,487 
558,900 
159,500 


1,383 
4,281 

113,717 
18,779 
85,272 


11,383 


10,739 
119,860 


97,856 
23,093 
11,847 
3,282 


1,498 

5,418 

10,215 

89 

5,689 

19,336 

249,181 

103,838 

38,758 

19,320 

1,043 
3,766 

6,347 

810 

1,868 

30,100 
4,361 
45,047 


20,875 
3,230 
15,748 


1,425,680 


Declared  exports  to  Hawaii  amounted  to  $3,3G7  in  1913,  $33,035  in 

1918,  and  $54,745  in  1919. 

The  total  declared  exports  from  Shanghai  to  the  United  States, 
although  showing  a  large  increase  in  1919  over  1913,  do  not  indicate 
any  great  number  of  new  articles  having  found  sale  in  the  United 
States,  but  rather  an  increased  quantity  of  those  staple  articles  which 
were  even  in  1913  sold  to  the  United  States  from  Shanghai.  Inas- 
much as  the  transportation  facilities  to  the  interior  of  China  have 
increased,  and  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  cargo  is  shipped  direct 
from  the  interior  treaty  ports,  this  does  not  in  any  way  truly  reflect 
the  increased  demand  that  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States  for 
Chinese  products. 

Increase  in  Customs  Eevenues. 

The  revenue  of  the  Shanghai  Branch  of  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $6,412,417  and 
of  $8,686,218  over  the  returns  for  1913.  The  following  table  shows 
the  sources  from  which  the  revenue  was  derived,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  opium  trade  produced  no  revenue  at  all  during  1918  and 

1919,  though  it  was  of  considerable  importance  in  1913 : 


Sources  of  revenue. 


Import  duty... 
Export  duty... 

Coast  trade 

Opium  trade.. 
Opium  likin... 
Transit  dues.  . 
Tonnage  duos.. 

Total.... 


1913 


15,771,268 
1,525,131 
677,663 
514,252 
1,285,992 
200,415 
758,912 

10,733,533 


191^ 


17,134,725 
3,485,994 
1,222,864 


494,445 
609,300 

13,007,334 


1919 


111,138,917 
4,621,490 
1,580,039 


748,726 
1,821,579 

19,419,751 
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Xovement  of  Treasure — Foreign  Population. 

During  the  year  1919  the  imports  of  gold  and  silver  were  very 
great  and  amounted  to  $139,446,774,  as  compared  with  $47.102,3(>2 
in  1913  and  $35,485,207  in  1918:  the  importation  of  gold  umounted 
to  $811,772  in  1918,  as  cwnpared  with  $60,214,770  in  1919.  The  ex- 
ports of  gold  in  1918  were  $2,636,738,  as  compared  with  $14,578,002 
in  1919.  Silver  imports  advanced  from  $34,675,435  in  1918  to  $79,- 
232,004  in  1919,  and  came  principally  from  the  United  States  and 
HcNogkong.  Exports  of  silver  were  $9,927,033  in  1918,  as  against 
$49,575,492  in  1919.  The  importation  of  gold  in  1913  was  $2,425,739 
and  the  exportation  $3,288,138,  and  the  importation  of  silver  for  the 
same  year  was  $44,676,563  and  the  exportation  was  $29,762,479. 
8«cc^stiMit  for  Bevelopmeat  of  Amerioam  Trade. 

The  following  definite  proposals  and  suggestions  are  made  as  im- 
portant to  the  l^  development  of  American  trade  in  Shanghai : 

(1)  It  is  impenitlTely  important  that  tliere  be  enacted  as  early  as  possible 
a  Federal  incorporation  law  wliicb  will  enable  American  business  men  to  organ- 
ise In  China  companies  for  specific  purposes  of  foreign  trade,  similar  to  the 
privileges  which  other  nationals  trading  in  this  field  enjoy,  and  an  incorporation 
law  which  win  enable  American  capital  to  combine,  with  tlie  assistance  of  the 
Webb-PcmePGoe  Law,  permitting  Intimate  undertakings  witlHHit  the  cumber- 
some machinery  and  conflicts  of  the  various  State  incorporation  laws. 

<2)  A  law  should  be  enacted,  which  may  be  embodied  in  the  foregoing,  re- 
lieving American  firms  and  individuals  from  the  payment  of  income  taxes 
on  incomes  derived  wholly  In  China.  The  American  Government  should  ex- 
tend this  assistance  to  its  own  foreign  trade  until  such  time  as  other  nations 
impose  income  taxation  upon  their  nationals  engaged  in  this  trade.  In  short 
America  should  place  its  nationals  upon  an  even  basis  ^vith  the  merchants  of 
other  countries ;  otherwise  America  places  a  handicap  upon  its  own  people  and 
gives  preference  to  a  foreign  competitor. 

(3)  China  should  abolish  the  **likin"  or  internal  provincial  tax,  as  it 
serves  to  retard  and  handicap  the  development  of  tlie  internal  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  to  this  end  the  American  Government  should  eocoumge 
and  assist  this  Republic  as  has  been  proposed  in  our  Treaty  of  1903.  China 
wfll  never  develop  in  an  industrial  way  until  this  tax  is  removed,  as  it  not 
only  inevents  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
but  also  handicaps  the  shipment  of  native  products  ffom  the  country. 

(4)  It  is  just  as  Important  to  have  river  and  coastal  steamers  under  the 
American  flag  in  China  as  it  is  to  have  American  lines  of  Bteamers  receiving 
and  delivering  cargo  to  and  from  tlw  United  States.  Terminals,  including 
landing  wharves  and  lighters,  coasting  and  river  steamers,  arc  as  imperative 
to  the  development  of  American  tirade  on  an  equal  basis  as  arc  American 
bottoms  carrying  the  products  across  the  Pacific.  If  American  firms  mnst 
depend  upon  competitors  for  any  of  these  items,  their  profits  may,  by  prefer- 
entinl  treatment,  dl8a{^)ear  before  the  Imports  are  delivered  in  China. 

(5)  It  is  Important  that  American  firms,  shipping  companies,  and  banks 
should  own  their  own  business  houses  in  the  various  Cliinese  xwrts,  because 
America  has  no  concessions  or  special  areas  reserved  for  business  or  residence 
in  China.  On  tills  account  Americans  must  have  their  businof;s  locations 
as  well  as  residences  In  the  concessions  owned  by  other  nations. 

(6)  Additional  cable  facilities  between  Cliina  and  the  United  States  are 
imperative;  otherwise  our  competitors  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  firm 
offers  much  earlier  than  American  firms.  Increased  cable  facilities  must  be 
arraBged,  and  pending  completion  of  such  wireless  stations  should  be  Installed 
and  made  accessible  for  commercial  purposes.  During  1019  delays  often 
exceeded  10  days,  besides  the  single  line  was  frequently  interrupted. 

(7)  A  very  great  need  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  national  pres- 
tige is  Government  ownership  of  American  consular  premises  in  China  similar 
to  other  nations. 

(8)  It  is  highly  important  that  American  firms  In  the  foreign  field  should 
work  and  develop  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  development  of  a  solid  front 
in  their  dealings  in  the  foreign  field,  and  nowlierc  is  this  of  greater  importance 
than  in  the  Orient 
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Other  Treaty  Ports  in  Shanghai  District. 

The  other  treaty  ports  in  this  consular  district  open  to  foreign 
trade  are  Soochow,  Hangchow,  Ningpo,  and  Wenchow. 

Soochow,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Kiangsu,  lies 
about  80  miles  west  by  water  and  54  by  rail  and  a  little  north  of 
Shanghai.  It  has  excellent  inland  waterway  connections,  and  also 
is  connected  with  Shanghai  by  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway.  It 
is  an  important  manufacturing  center  with  a  population  of  over 
400,000.  Its  two  chief  manufactures  are  satins  and  silk  embroideries 
of  various  kinds.  It  also  produces  silk  goods,  linen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  papof,  lacquer  ware,  and  articles  in  ivory,  wood,  horn,  iron, 
and  glass,  and  rape  is  grown  extensively.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
port  manufactures  on  foreign  principles  have  been  introduced,  and 
there  are  three  silk  filatures  and  one  cotton  mill.  The  gross  value 
of  the  trade  of  the  port  passing  through  the  Chinese  Maritime  Cus- 
toms was  $30,649,214  in  1919,  as  compared  with  $21,531,396  in  1918 
and  $12,094,730  in  1913.  The  trade  that  passes  through  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  trade  of  tlie 
port,  as  at  the  outer  ports  a  very  large  quantity  of  merchandise 
passes  through  the  native  customs,  whidi  is  not  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs. 

Hangchow,  the  capital  of  Chekiang  Province,  is  situated  about  120 
miles  southwest  of  Shanghai  and  110  miles  south  of  Soochow,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Chientang  Stiver.  It  has  an  estimated  population  of 
600,000.  Its  most  important  industries  are  silk  weavmg,  including 
several  kinds  of  crepe  and  gauze,  the  production  of  fans  of  all  kinds, 
many  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  the  manufacture  of  scissors,  and 
the  making  of  tinfoil,  from  which  are  formed  the  imitation  ingots  of 
silver,  burned  in  such  immense  quantities  by  the  Chinese.  There  are 
also  shipped  from  Hangchow  coarse  paper,  thread,  strings,  colors, 
drugs,  lacquer,  and  many  other  articles  in  small  nuantities.  The 
communication  by  water  with  Shanghai  is  particularly  good  and  the 
train  service  is  efficient.  As  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export, 
tea  should  be  mentioned,  though  it  comes  from  Anhwei  Provmce. 
The  gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  was  $12,823,136  in  1913, 
$22,351,082  in  1918,  and  $24,972,213  in  1919. 

Ningpo  is  in  the  Province  of  Chekiang  and  was  one  of  the  ports 
earliest  opened  to  foreign  trade.  It  has  an  estimated  population  of 
255,000.  It  has  two  cotton  mills,  one  of  which  was  started  in  1896 
and  the  other  in  1907.  The  tea  trade  has  been  deviated  from  this 
port  to  Shanghai.  The  gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  in  1913 
was  $19,388,587,  in  1918,  $36,366,194,  and  in  1919,  $39,115,609. 

Wenchow  is  one  of  the  ports  that  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in 
the  very  early  days.  The  city  is  situated  in  Chekiang  Province,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  the  Province.  It  has  an  esti- 
mated population  of  125,000.  There  is  a  considerable  native  export 
trade  in  tea,  bitter  oranges,  tobacco,  timber,  charcoal,  and  bamboos, 
but  manufactures  do  not  flourish.  The  most  prosperous  firms  are 
those  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  timber  and  bamboos.  The  gross 
value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  for  the  three  years  under  consideration 
was  $2,751,057  in  1913,  $4,188,046  in  1918,  and  $5,619,417  in  1919. 
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MANCHURIA. 

By  Consul  General  Albert  "W.  Pontlan,  Mnkden. 

Manchuria  comprises  the  three  Chinese  Provinces  of  Fengtien, 
Kirin,  and  Heilnngchiang.  It  has  an  area  of  about  363,000  miles  and 
a  population  approximating  19,000,000,  of  which  90  per  cent  arc 
Chinese.  The  four  consular  offices  for  Manchuria  are  located  at 
Dairen,  Antung,  Mukden,  and  Havbin. 
Transportation  and  Communication. 

Manchuria  is  traversed  bjr  the  following  railway  lines:  South 
Manchuria  Railway  (Japanese),  700  miles;  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way (Russian),  1,074  miles;  and  Chinese  Government  Railways,  405 
miles,  of  which  134  miles  are  managed  by  the  Japanese.  Thousands 
of  Chinese  carts  are  engaged  in  hauling  huge  quantities  of  native 
produce  to  these  railways  for  conveyance  to  seaports.  During  the 
open  season  the  Liao,  Sungari,  and  Amur  waterways  furnish  clieap 
haulage  by  junk.  In  normal  times  a  considerable  number  of  steam- 
ers owned  bv  Chinese  and  Russians  ply  regularly  on  tlie  Sungari 
and  Amur  llivers.  In  the  coastwise  trade  steamers  have  largely 
supplanted  the  sailing  junk. 

Postal  and  telegraph  services  are  conducted  by  Japanese  in  the 
Kwantung  Province  and  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  zone,  by 
Russians  in  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  zone,  and  by  Chinese  in 
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2  SUPPLEME^'T  TO  COMMERCE  BEPORTS. 

the  rest  of  the  country.  The  Japanese  have  ISB  post  oflBces  and  the 
Chinese  835.  Telegraph  and  telephone  systems  now  extend  to  about 
2,400  miles. 

Seaports. 

The  cliief  seaport  is  Dairen,  now  a  port  of  call  for  steamers 
bound,  for  Europe  and  America.  The  second  port  of  importance  is 
Newchwang,  located  in  the  Mukden  consular  district.  It  is  open 
for  navinration  from  April  to  October,  inclusive,  and. steamers  direct 
from  Europe  aiid  the  taiited  States  vigit  the  port  occasionally;  but 
shipping  trade  is  confined  lar<i:ely  to  ports  of  China  and  Japan.*  Har- 
bin has  railway  connection  with  Vladivostok,  Dairen,  and  Tientsin. 
Antung  is  also  a  prominent  port  of  transshipment  to  Manchuria  for 
Japanese  railway-borne  cargo,  and  has  regular  steamer  connection 
with  near-by  coaVt  ports. 

Banking  and  Omrrency. 

The  six  large  banks  oj)erating  in  foreign  exchange  in  this  district 
are:  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  and  Bank  of  Chosen,  with  branches 
at  Dairen,  Newchwang,  Antung,  Mukden,  and  Harbin;  the  Russo- 
Asiatic  Bank,  M'ith  branches  at  Dairen,  Newchwang,  and  Harbin; 
the  International  Banking  Company,  with  a  branch  at  Harbin;  the 
Bank  Industrielle  de  Chine,  with  a  branch  at  Mukden;  and  the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Company,  with  branches  at 
Dairen  and  Harbin. 

The  Bank  of  Chosen  (Japanese)  issues  gold  yen  notes  having 
official  (jovernment  ))acking,  which  are  current  throughout  this  dis- 
trict. The  several  score  native  banks  do  not  handle  foreign  ex- 
change. Some  of  these  arc  (lovernment  banks,  some  are  joint  under- 
tnkings  by  the  Government  and  the  people,  and  some  arc  purely 
private  institutions.  Each  of  the  three  rrovinces  has  a  provincial 
bank,  which  handles  state  money  and  has  privilege  of  note  issue. 

The  currency  throughout  Chinese-controlled  Manchuria  is  in  the 
same  unsatisfactory  condition  as  in  other  parts  of  China,  there  be- 
ing no  standard  coin  nor  any  fixed  rate  between  numerous  moneys 
current.  The  value  of  each  is  determined  from  dav  to,  day  according 
to  credit  of  issuer,  denomination,  demand  for  it  m  the  market,  etc. 
The  ruble  has  depreciated  more  than  any  other  currency,  the  Jap- 
anese yen  alone  maintaining  really  .sound  value. 

Cvurrency  of  the  following  equivalent  is  negotiable:  (1)  Chinese 
currency— ^such  silver  as  the  sycee,  one  dollar,  and  subsidiary  coins; 
copper  m  old  cash,  one-fiftieth  and  one  one-hundredth  of  one-dollar 
coins;  notes  issued  against  new  silver  coins  and  old  copper ^4ish. 
(2)  Of  foreign  currency — such  silver  as  the  old  Japanese  yen,  Jap- 
anese subsidiary  coins,  Bussian  subsidiary  coins,  Hongkong  dollar 
and  Mexican  dollar;  notes  issued  against  such  currency,  consisting 
of  silver-standard  notes  from  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  and  va- 
rious foreign  banks  of  Tientsin  and  Shanghai;  gold-standard  notes 
from  tlie  Bank  of  (Chosen  and  Bank  of  Japan;  and  in  normal  times 
the  Russian  ruble  notes. 
PrincipaUy  an  Agricnltnral  Country. 

Manchuria  is  primarilv  an  agricultural  country,  and  owes  recent 
economic  development  cbiefly  to  agricidtural  products.  It  is  rich 
in  gnat,  level,  fertile  plains,  adai)ted  for  agriculture  on  an  extensive 
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system.  The  total  area  of  arable  land  is  roughly  estimated  at 
20,000,000  acres.  The  cultivated  area  in  South  Slanchuria  is  esti- 
mated at  5,000,000  acres,  and  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  farm- 
ing as  close  to  2,700,000.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  land 
is  taken  up  bj  soya  oeans^  wheat^  millet,  and  kaoliang  (tall  millet) , 
these  four  being  cropped  in  rotation. 

In  all  Manchuria  nearly  4,900,000  acres  are  devoted  to  cultivation 
of  beans,  with  an  annual  production  of  100,000,0i)0  bushels.  About 
70  per  cent  of  this  production  is  exported  either  in  original  form  or 
in  oil  or  bean  oakc,  annual  shipments  being  estimated  at  1,000,000 
tons  for  beans  and  bean  cake  and  120,000  tons  for  bean  oil.  Soya 
beans  and  their  by-products  constitute  about  75  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
port values  of  the  country. 

Kaoliang  is  used  as  a  foodstuff  and  for  brewing  native  spirits.  Its 
estimated  annual  production  is  165,000,000  bushels,  with  a  normal 
brewery  product  valued  at  more  than  $7,500,000.  Millet  is  also  a 
^ple  food  product,  especially  in  North  Manchuria.  Maize  is  grown 
chiefly  in  Southeastern  Manchuria,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  kao- 
liang and  millet  as  a  food  product.  Wheat  is  grown  abundantlv  in 
North  Manchuria,  and  many  flour  mills  are  found  in  and  afcout 
Harbin.  The  sugar  beet  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent;  but  it  is 
well  adapted  to  Manchurian  soil  and  has  a  promising  future. 

Manchuria  is  rich  in  lands  easily  convertible  into  good  grazing 
ground,  but  stock  farming  is  conducted  only  on  a  small  scale.  Becent 
statistics  give  the  number  of  cattle  as  1,000,0(K),  horses  about  twice 
that  number,  and  sheej)  600,000.  As  elsewhere  in  Cliina,  only  pigs 
are  numerous,  being  raised  by  most  Chinese  households  and  totaling 
more  than  5,000,000. 

Forestry  Area. 

A  large  pai*t  of  South  Manchuria  is  level  and  destitute  of  trees, 
but  in  the  basin  of  the  Yalu  the  forest  area  is  estunated  at  715  square 
miles  and  in  its  tributary  (Hun)  basin  at  480  square  miles,  the  trees 
being  mos-tly  pine  and  cypress.  In  North  Manchuria  nearly  half  the 
region  is  covered  with  forests,  those  alone;  the  Changpai  and  Hsingan 
Mountains  being  particularly  ricli.  Forests  convenient  to  trans- 
portation have  been  sadly  depleted,  but  those  in  remote  regions  are 
as  flourishing  as  ever.  Chinese  authorities  liave  l)een  utterly  neglect- 
ful in  afforestation  work,  but  Japanese  authorities  in  the  Kwantung 
territory  and  other  places  have  done  excellent  work  in  this  regard. 
Importance  of  the  Mining  Industry. 

Manchuria  is  rich  in  niinerals  sufh  as  coal,  iron,  gold,  lead,  silver, 
and  asbestos,  but  tlie  only  large  mines  worked  in  IDJ  0  were  at  Fushun, 
Penhsihu,  and  Anshanclian.  The  Fushun  coal  mine  is  worked  by 
the  South  Manchuria  Kailway,  employing  about  18,000  men  and  pro- 
ducing approximately  7,(H)0  tons  per  day.  The  Penhsihu  coal  mine 
is  operated  by  a  joint  Japnnese-Chineso  comi)any.  with  a  daily  out- 
put of  1,()()()  tons;  this  mine  also  ])roducos  iron,  the  daily  output 
amounting  to  2()0  tons.  The  coal  mine  at  Yontai  is  operated  jointly 
by  Chinese  and  Japanese,  with  an  annual  output  approximating 
100,000  tons.  Although  there  are  valuable  coal  deposits  throughout 
Manclniria,  the  fact  that  transportation  is  controlled  by  Japanese 
makes  it  practically  impossible  for* Chinese  to  operate  on  a  paying 
basis  any  of  the  smaller  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Japanese  rail- 
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way  zone.  Realizing  this  fact^  certain  Chinese  in  Mukden,  with 
Government  support,  have  engaged  the  services  of  American  and 
Chinese  mining  experts  with  a  view  to  opening  and  developing  as 
many  mines  as  possible  along  the  Peking-Mukden  line  (Chinese 
Government  Railway)  to  be  entirely  under  Chinese  control.  The 
Anshanchan  iron  works  were  developed  by  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway  and  are  at  present  operated  jomtly  by  Japanese  and 
Chinese.  The  mine  at  this  place  is  excellent,  and  when  the  project  is 
fully  developed  an  output  of  1,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  per  annum  is 
anticipated.  Gold  is  found  almost  everywhere  in  N.ortli  Manchuria, 
but  its  mining  has  been  little  developed.  '  Alluvial  gpld  is  found 
along  the  ban&  of  the  Amur  River.  t    . 

Xanufaotaringr  Industries  Promising. 

Outlook  for  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Manchuria  is  especially 

Kromising,  owing  to  abundance  of  coal,  labor,  and  raw  material. 
Inch  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
products,  especially  bean  oil,  bean  cake,  wheat  flour,  glass,  paper, 
tobacco,  matches,  pongee,  ana  sugar ;  also  in  brewing  and  tanning. 

Manufacture  of  bean  cake  and  bean  oil  is  the  most  important  in- 
dustry, in  a  good  year  shipments  aggregating  approximately  125,000 
short  tons  of  oil  valued  at  more  than  $26,000,000,  and  1,250,000  tons 
of  cake  valued  at  $44,000,000.  The  brewing  of  native  wine  ranks 
next  in  importance.  Flour  mills  are  located  mostly  around  Harbin, 
in  North  Manchuria,  for  easy  access  to  the  wheat  districts. 
Trade  Statistics. 

The  total  net  trade  in  1910  for  the  whole  of  Manchuria,  as  in- 
cluded in  customs  statistic  s  of  Dairen,  Newchwang,  Hunchun,  Lung- 
chingtsim,  Antung  district,  and  Harbjn  district  reached  $482,438,- 
676 — in  point  of  value  the  largest  amount  ever  shown  and  constitut- 
ing an  eloquent  argument  for  thfe  oppoi-tunities  this  region  presents 
to  American  merchants. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  represent  values 
rather  than  quantities,  the  high  prices  prevailmg  during  the  past 
twelve  months  making  comparisons  with  previous  years  somewhat 
misleading  as  to  actual  material  handled  in  trade. 

For  comparison,  the  figures  for  the  last  three  years  are  given 
below : 


Item. 

1917 

SI1«.10'^316 
24,370.024 

1918 

1919 

Total  net  importation  off  rpiRn  ^oods 

$127,202,793 
42.22.J.007 
149,251.107 

$202,676,923 
55  C6S  F^QH 

Totainct  importation  of  Ctii  o  cgocds     

Total  net  exports,  local  goods 

224,093,158 

Grand  total  of  trade 

271,144,039           niS  77:^807 

482,438,678 

'       ' 

Japan's  Share  in  Manchurian  Trade. 

The  hold  of  Japanese  mercliants  on  the  trade  of  Manchuria  grows 
stronger  each  vear,  the  boycott  having  had  practically  no  effect  in 
this  locality.  The  total  value  of  Japanese  manufactured  goods  im- 
ported into  Manchuria  during  1919  exceeded  $65,000,000,  a  large  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year,  due  probably  to  advance  in  price  of 
silver. 

The  policy  of  the  Japanese  in  relation  to  trade  with  Manchuria 
is  a  close  partnership  between  the  Government,  tradinjg^  concerns, 
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banking  institutions,  and  railways,  this  condition  no  doubt  being 
responsible  for  the  contention  ot  foreign  firms  that  the  slogan  is 
"  Manchuria  for  the  Japanese."  Under  the  circumstances,  American 
merchants  wishing  to  compete  with  the  Japanese  must  employ 
Japanese  trade  tactics,  adapting  their,  methods  to  the  customs  of 
the  country  and  dealing  with  the  Chinese  in  the  accustomed  way. 

American  firms  will  be  interested  in  methods  of  im'poit-trade  de- 
velopment adopted  by  one  Japanese  firm  interested  m  the  sale  of 
engineering  lines.  Thd  firm  has  numerous  traveling  representatives 
covering  this  entire  field  who  are  equii^ped  with  comprehensive  and 
profusely  illustrated  catalogues  printed  in  both  C'hinese  and  Japanese, 
many  of  the  cuts  being  from  catalogues  of  American  and  British 
manufacturers.  Because  of  the  lack  of  prexiise  technical  terminology 
in  the  Chinece  language  and  the  ease  with  which  the  cut  and  page 
number  can  be  located,  these  catalogues  are  of  immense  advantage 
among  prospective  customers  "whose  acquaintance  with  any  foreign 
language  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  range  of  articles 
covered  the  catalogue  is  comparable  to  one  from  any  large  Ameri- 
can mail-order  house. 

A  large  share  of  importations  into  this  district  has  consisted  of 

Suipment  for  the  plant  of  the  Anshanchan  iron  mine  bv  the  South 
anchuria  Bailway,  estimated  expenditure  for  1919  reacliing  nearly 
$6^00,000. 

I^rominent  Japanese  and  Chinese  contractors  engaged  in  develop- 
ment projects  in  Manchuria  have  formed  the  P2ast  Asia  Engineering 
Company,  witli  a  capital  of  r),0(X),000  yen.  They  expect  to  begin 
operation  early  in  1920,  handling  first  the  construction  of  the 
Ssupingkai-Chenchiatun  Railway. 

The  South  Manchuria  Industrial  Development  Company  was  also 
organized  during  the  year  under  the  aus[)ices  of  tlie  Mitsubishi  Com- 
pany, with  head  office  at  Mukden.  Its  activities  are  to  include 
financing  of  industrial,  mining,  and  agricultural  projects  in  South 
Manchuria. 

The  Japanese,  with  cooperation  of  important  native  interests,  suc- 
ceeded in  floating  a  company  for  the  cultivation  of  arable  lands  in 
South  Manchuria,  more  especially  rice. 

The  growth  of  Japanese  influence  in  North  Manchuria  was  espe- 
cially marked  during  the  year,  due  chiefly  to  introduction  of  the 
gold  yen  and  to  Japanese  commercial  and  financial  activity.  Japa- 
nese real-estate  holdings  in  Harbin  have  greatly  increased.  Japa- 
nese firms  are  heavily  interested  in  handling  soya  beans  and  bean 
cake,  and  practically  control  the  export  of  soya -bean  oil.  The  prin- 
cipal electric  lighting  plant  in  Harbin  became  the  property  of  Japa- 
nese, and  a  Japanese  company  has  been  ne*rotiating  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  an  electric  street  railway.  A  number  of 
steamers  on  the  Sungari  Biver  are  now  the  property  of  Japanese. 

MUKDEN. 

Trade  Through  the  Port  of  Newchw^ng. 

The  net  value  of  tlie  trade  of  the  port  of  Newchwang  in  1019,  exclu- 
sive of  reexports,  was  $56,182,808  as  against  $85,775,876  in  1018.  Of 
these  totals,  importations  of  foreign  goods  constituted  $15,884,367 
in  1919  and  $10,987,016  in  1918;  importations  [^J^i^JJ^inese  goods. 
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$16,030,056  in  1919  and  $13,394,622  in  1918 ;  and  exports,  $24,768,385  in 
1919  and  $11,394,338  in  1918.  The  total  revenue  in  1919  amounted  to 
$1,015,888,  representing  an  increase  over  1918  of  $412,840.  CoUec* 
tions  were  from  the  following  sources:  Import  duty,  $315,654;  ex- 
port duty,  $543,431 ;  coast-trade  duty,  $89,364;  tonnage  dues  $31^68; 
and  transit  dues,  $35,571. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  one  of  the  impediments  to  trade  which 
handicapped  Newchwang  in  its  competition  with  Dairen — the  rate 
discrimination  of  the  South  Mancluiria  Railway  against  the  port 
of  Newchwang — was  removed  in  part  during  the  year,  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  a  deputation  of  local  Japanese  merchants  which  went  to 
Japan  in  this  connection.  By  this  arrangement  freight  to  New- 
chwang pays  on  a  sliding  scale  according,  to  distance,  and  Dairen  ob- 
tains a  somewhat  less  favorable  rate  than  heretofore. 

The  future  of  Newchwang  is  indicated  by  recent  Japanese  develop- 
ments at  the  port.  Land  purchases  worth  $1,000,000  are  reported 
to  have  been  made,  and  several  companies  with  a  capital  or  more 
than  $1,500,000  floated  for  exploiting  banking,  steamship,  warehouse, 
land,  and  building  interests.  In  the  opinion  of  local  merchants 
prospects  were  never  so  bright.  The  Chinese  Peking-Mukden  I'ail- 
way  continued  to  show  little  interest  in  the  development  of  the  port 
beyond  maintaining  a  twice-a-day  train  service.  Shortage  of  freight 
cars  and  high  rates,  with  no  guarantee  of  safe  carriage,  are  constant 
sources  of  complaint. 

Shipping. 

Tlio  total  tonnage  entering  the  port  of  Newchwang  in  1919  was 
415,223,  representing  480  steamers  and  distributed  as  follows :  Ameri- 
can, 1  steamer  with  a  tonnage  of  5,028 ;  British,  71  with  tonnage  of 
86,567;  Dutch,  4  with  tonnage  of  7,914;  Japanese,  288  with  tonnage 
of  220,599;  Chinese,  115  with  tonnage  of  94,049;  and  Norwegian,  1 
with  tonnage  of  1,066. 

The  Import  Trade. 

Importations  of  cotton  goods  increased  under  certain  headings, 
notably  American  sheetings.  English  jeans  also  showed  an  increase, 
likewise  velvets  and  velveteens,  and  Indian  cotton  yarn.  Japanese 
cotton  goods,  excepting  gray  shirtings,  showed  a  marked  falling  off, 
due  probably  to  the  quietljr  sympathetic  attitude  of  local  native  mer- 
chants on  the  boycott  question — a  condition  evincing  growing  interest 
of  the  people  in  public  affairs. 

American  kerosene  oil,  of  which  there  was  no  importation  in  1918, 
entered  during  1919  to  the  extent  of  5,130,000  gallons,  being  the 
largest  importation  since  1915.  Of  Sumatra  oil,  3,241,000  gallons 
were  imported — an  excess  of  200,000  gallons  over  1918.  Japanese 
oil,  which  appeared  in  very  small  quantity  in  1918,  disappeared  from 
the  market  during  1919. 

In  spite  of  bad  financial  conditions  and  poor  crops  in  some  sec- 
tions of  this  district,  there  was  a  prosperous  import  trade,  due  chiefly 
to  favorable  rate  of  exchange.  No  failure  was  noted  among  large 
business  houses.  There  was  a  large  'demand  for  beans  and  cereals, 
and  the  handicap  of  a  short  crop  was  made  up  by  higher  prices. 
With  no  prominent  development  in  manufacturing  industries  in  Man- 
churia, the  population  is  dependent  on  importations  of  fp^ign  manu- 
factured goods  in  practically  every  line.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Tlie  numerous  advantnges  which  Japanese  merchants  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  war  and  their  careful  study  of  requirements  of  tlie  people 
has  given  them  a  firm  foothold  in  the  trade  of  this  district.  1  he 
boycott  against  Japanese  goods,  while  strongly  affecting  trade  else- 
where in  China,  was  hardly  noticeable  in  North  Manchuria.  While 
inquiries  for  cotton  yam,  piece  goods,  dyes,  iron  and  steel,  and  ma- 
chinery are  numerous,  considerations  of  price  and  time  of  delivery 
weight  heavily  in  favor  of  Japanese  firms,  excepting  for  machinery. 

In  many  lines  Mukden  and  vicinity  is  still  a  secondary  market, 
local  (,'hinese  firms  preferring  to  secure  their  supplies  from  larger 
firms  in  Shanghai  and  Tientsin.  Industrial  development  ha«  i-e- 
ceived  considerable  encouragement,  and  plans  for  several  flour  mills, 
bean  oil  mills,  and  sawmills  were  negotiated  during  the  j^ear. 

Imports  of  American  Ooods. 

The  year  1919  witnessed  a  promising  increase  in  American  activi- 
ties in  this  district.  Although  the  major  portion  of  import  trade  is 
in  the  hands  of  Japanese,  not  all  goods  so  handled  are  of  Japanese 
origin.  For  example,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  sale  of 
motor  cars  in  JSIukden,  mostly  of  American  manufacture — not  a  few 
of  which  w^ere  imi:)orted  by  Japanese  firms.  During  the  year  1919 
the  South  Manchuria  Bailway  imported  American  steel  and  rail- 
way cars  valued  approximately  at  $5,500,000  for  the  use  of  the  newly 
constructed  Ssu-cheng  railway  line.  Japanese  firms  also  importeil 
during  the  vear  American  cigarette-making  machinery  and  supplies 
to  the  amount  of  $400,000. 

Cotton  Piece  Goods — ^Imports  Largely  Japanese. 

Cotton  piece  goods  are  a  stai)le  import  from  abroad,  in  a  good  year 
approximating  $20,0(X),000  in  Manchuria,  of  which  this  immediate 
locality  consumes  about  one-third.  Formerly  piece  goods  of  British 
manu^cture  dominated  the  market,  with  a  few  good-selling  brands 
of  American  cloth  always  obtainable.  Now,  American  piece  goods 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  largely  through  failure  to  support 
the  recommendations  of  local  irapoilers  and  through  absence  or  an 
energetic  trade  policy.  Most  of  the  British  piece  goods  on  the  local 
market  are  old  stocks  imported  from  Shanghai.  Moscow  prints, 
which  formerly  held  a  prominent  place,  have  entirely  disappeared. 

War  conditions  gave  Japanese  manufacturei's  an  opportunity  of 
which  thev  took  full  advantage;  and  now,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain well-known  brands  or  chops  and  a  few  fancy  piece  goods,  such 
as  Italians,  poplins,  prints,  etc.,  which  Japan  has  been  unable  to  pro- 
duce in  first-grade  qualities,  the  Japanese  maiuifacturers  control 
about  85  i)er  cent  of  the  piece-goods  trade,  having  practically  ousted 
all  competition.  In  fancy  piece  goods,  however,  although  the  Jap- 
anese article  appeared  on  the  market  at  a  price  some  30  per  cent  loAvcr 
than  the  European  article,  practically  no  sales  were  made. 

Piece  goods  being  an  important  staple  in  Manchuria,  even  in  times 
of  bad  harvests,  a  steady  demand  will  always  be  experienced — granted 
prices  are  within  the  reach  of  the  people.  The  most  popular  marks 
are: 

Sheeting,  "  Drajrou  Head  " Toyo  Cotton  Spinninicr  Mills. 

Sliirtinpr,  "  Soldier  and  Sword'* Toyo  Cotton  Spinning  Mills. 

Drills,  •*  Dragon  Head" Toyo  Cotton  Spinning  Mills. 

Jeans,  "U  Elephants" Toyo  (^)tton  Spinning  Mills. 

Jeans,  •'  Ked  and  Blue  Butterfly  " ^_.Kanegopuchi  Spinning  &  Weaving  Co. 
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These  materials  are  used  by  the  natives  in  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing, those  for  outer  garments  being  dved  either  black  or  blue.  Large 
quantities  of  drills  are  used  in  malung  army  uniforms,  the  cloth 
being  dyed  gray.  Piece  goods  termed  Japanese  Cotton  Cloth  also 
command  a  large  sale  for  lining  purposes,  the  most  popular  brand 
being  "  Crown  on  Elephant." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  staple  brands,  a  considerable  amount 
of  sheetings,  shirtings,  drills,  and  nankeens  manufactured  in  other 
ports  of  China  are  sold  in  the  local  market ;  but  this  class  of  goods 
has  not  yet  seriously  affected  the  trade  in  the  foreign  manufactured 
article. 

In  this  vicinity  are  eight  cotton-weaving  establishments,  fitted  with 
hand  looms  an^  simple  machinery  of  Japanese  manufacture  and 
using  Japanese  cotton  yarn.  Parti-colored  fabric,  including  the  well- 
known  "patriotic  cloth"  and  an  inferior  Venetian,  are  produced. 
Each  establishment,  with  about  100  workers  employed  10  hours 
per  day  for  10  months  in  the  year,  has  a  daily  output  of  50  bolts  of 
80  yards  by  28  inches.  In  addition,  numerous  small  hand  looms 
operated  in  family  households  turn  out  small  quantities  of  an  in- 
ferior grade  of  cotton  cloth. 

Of  miscellaneous  cotton  goods  in  daily  use  among  the  Chinese, 
such  as  underwear,  towels,  caps,  gloves,  blankets,  socks,  and  mufflers, 
fuUy  90  per  cent  are  of  Japanese  manufactui'e,  the  only  competition 
being  from  several  small  native  factories,  which  are  at  a .  disad- 
vantage from  having  to  meet  the  cheaper  quotations  on  Japanese 
goods. 
Principal  Articles  of  Import  from  Foreign  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  quantity  and  value  of  principal 
foreign  articles  imported  into  the  Mukden  consular  district  during 
1918  and  1919  through  the  port  of  Newchwang: 


Arliclcs. 


1918 


Quantities.        Values. 


1919 


Quantities. 


Valuw. 


Aniseed,  Mar pounds. 

liaps  'fail  kinds number. 

Betcinut^ pounds. 

Bfirlio  de  mor do. . . 

Buttons,  brass  and  fancy gross. 

Candle.'^ pounds. 

Cardamoms do. . . 

Caslcs,  empty 

Cliinawarc 

Cigaretto-raaking  material 

Ci^rurettes thoui^nds. 

Clocks  and  watches number. 

Clotiang 

Coa  1 tons . 

Cx)rdage pounds. 

Cot  ton ,  raw do. . . 

Cotton  Koods  and  mi.xtures: 

JJ  lankot  s number. 

ChU'tresand  plain  prints do... 

Crimps  and  crftpons yards. 

Drills- 
American pieces. 

Knglish do... 

Japanoic do. . . 

Otliej 

DytHl  cot  tons- 
Plain  fast-black— 

Lttstings pieces. 

Itrilians do... 

Venetians do... 


363,333 
1,011,002 
152, 131 
22,  ^A) 
4,259 
CT.riOO 
46,400 


S60,fi50 
188,035 
6,775 
10, 812 
2,388 
10,282 
14,163 


104,800 
623.580 
228,533 
37,733 
14,783 
131,333 
54,533 


44,952 
6,016 


35 

2,933 

323,600 

4,622 
10, 547 
7,581 

GO 

811 

03,310 

80 


2,  aw 

10,180 
13,192 


42,702 
165,055 
133,301 
11,700 
32,458 
481 
1,820 
37,454 

4,662 

61,461 

1,781 


363,844 


15,623 
82,443 
164,247 


408,443 
6,463 


9,502 
88,486 
135,067 

11,504 
10,864 
10,088 

9,455 

40 

45,400 


119.396 
169.453 
10,160 
16.076 
14,588 
25,072 
15.584 
21.445 
64.456 
93.926 
1,464,042 
13,5(26 
37,917 
129.519 
11,990 
17,357 

10,  OSS 
63,407 
2,360 


425,769 


8,320, 


80,108 


Digitiz^^GoO^*'*"* 
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Articles. 


Cotton  (roods  and  mixtures— Continued. 
Dyed  cottons— Continued. 
Colored,  plain— 

*  La^tings do 

Poplins do 

Italians do — 

Venetians do 

Figured- 
Italians do 

Last  In^  s do — 

Poplins do 

Veietians do 

Cambrics, lawns, and  muslins— 

12  yards do 

30  yards do 

40  yards do — 

Coatings  and  suitings  (unions) yards. . 

Canvas  and  cotton  duck do — 

Flannelettes- 
Plain,  dyed,  and  printed pieces. . 

Yam-d^ed do — 

Handkerchiefa dozens. . 

Jeans- 
American  pieces . . 

English do — 

Japanese do — 

Japaneao  cotton  cloth yards. . 

Plain  cotton  prints pieoea. . 

Printed  crape do — 

Mosqutto  netting yards. . 

Bbei'tings.  plain  gray— 

A  mcr  loui p  ieces . . 

English do.... 

Japanese do 

Shirtings— 

White,  rfain pieces. . 

Whit«,  figured do.... 

Dyed ,  plain do — 

Gray,  plain— 

American do.... 

English do..., 

Japanese do 

T-Cloth,  32  Inches do. . . . 

Turkey-red  cottons  and  T-doths.. .  .pieces. . 
Turkey-red  cottons,  camlnics,  and 

shirting do. . . 

Towels dozens . , 

Silk  piece  goods,  artificial yards. . 

XJnk>n  and  poncho  cloth do 

Velvets  ana  velveteens do 

Yam-dyed  cottons do. . . 

Cotton  yam- 
Indian  pounds. 

Japanese do. . . 

Tiiroad,  in  bolls do. . . 

Thread,  on  spools gross. 

Covers,  bed  and  table nuni)  cr . 

Pyes,  colors,  paints: 

Anilii>e 

Indijro,  artificial pounds. 

Indif  o.  vc  :ctable do. . . 

Vermilion do. . . 

Unclassed do. . . 

Paints  and  paint  oil do. . . 

Enameled  ware 

Fish  and  fishery  products pounds. 

Fruits,  dried do... 

Furniture 

Gasoline gallons. 

Glass,  window Itc  cs. 

Glass  and  classwarc 

Glue pounds . 

Gums  and  wax do. . . 

Homs,  dec" do. . . 

Hosiery dozen . 

Imitation  fur  cloth,  silk,  wool,  or  cotton  .yards. 

I^nglass ; pounds. 

Lamps  and  lanipwaro 

Leather pounds. 

Lo(^ng  glasses  and  mirrors 

Lungngans pounds. 

21865*— 21— 55g- — 2 


1918 


Quantities. 


Values. 


3,630 

540 

1,470 

1,757 

1,575 

2,U8 

7,:iK9 

440 

200 


990 

17..V« 
4,1.81 

3,S84 


22,(1G5 

1,360 

30,805 

178,300 

1,634,976 

10,647 

1,248 

19,187 

17,9G0 

""'85,766 

47,872 

1,786 

6G0 

120 

19,405 

31,040 

1,220 

6,210 

5,050 
27,  «W 
27,306 

2,754 
90,031 
17,027 

1,74**,  800 

2,0o0,400 

9,I0(, 

23,IK0 


$27. 190 

6,:{43 

9, 870 

20,326 

10.710 
10,712 
90,210 
4,866 

248 


6.8^ 

29,219 

1,524 

21,743 

"26,908 


1,057,234 

86,068 
51,461 
5,910 


589,119 


331,012 
10,  IM) 
4,122 


289,032 

6,574 
35,684 


1919 


Quantities. 


l.-t'<,93:^ 
1,211,200 

5P4,r33 
241,467 


58,  .'33 


26,050 
700 


45,200 
20s  266 


3,242 
17,9^ 
4,S00 


775,333 
'78,'66d 


29,638 
12  444 

2,831 
43,3.-j2 

5,711 

1, 1.^9,681 

8,.V)6 

81,S.->4 

4,290 

27,140 
179,fi;iO 
111,0  6 
14,:6^> 
2S.9  3 
20,^21 
14,021 


7,290 
6,SS0 

io,.va-i 

7,. MO 
10,609 
12,322 
26,M,9 

3,.s91 
47,4:.4 
3,378 
3,035 
360,825 
4,118 
9,525 


4,676 

1,231 

948 

405 

802 
2,0?1 
5, 473 

437 

6,400 

522 

355 

25,510 

7,718 

4,248 

174 

13,622 


Values. 


49,926 
102,805 
422,728 

10,864 
400 

29,064 

87,695 

200 

32,620 

33,517 

3,976 

380 

1,280 
16,612 
43,851 
1,860 
8,377 

8,377 
14,472 
29,404 

1,556 
137,721 
50,534 


3,519,600  \ 

1,018,800  / 

9,3.'« 

2S, 12H 


ii2,:>r.3 

879,  M>7 

18,9;« 

4'2,400 
290,267 


147,066 
50,267 


10,9S5 
5:2 


39,f-ro 

318,033 


3,217 

42,7r)l 
17,066 

'462,533 


$12,724 
13,509 
8,790 
4,769 

6,943 
12,167 
87,340 

8,034 

8,502 
3,153 
3,135 
58,765 
4,100 

28,966 
1,740 
7,280 


910,427 

32, 171 
63,407 
2,299 


615,952 


276,173 

38,725 

2,990 


464,912 

10,188 
47,480 


42,1^ 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ 


17,917 
24,815 
1,8^ 
93,494 
16,076 

2,160,303 

8,324 

134,172 

8,142 

71,303 

93,611 

59,903 

1H,916 

40.301 

30,262 

30,379 

42,481 

7,057 

12,206 

8,121 

6,091 

9,588 

io,o:-3 

30,924 

22,)'60 

6,988 

171,549 

14,698 

8,741 

286,458 

4,294 

6,379 


le 
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Artiolw. 


1918 


Quantities. 


Values. 


1919 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Machinery  and  parts 

Machines, scwlug  and  knitting 

Matches pross. . 

Match-making  materials 

Mats  of  all  kinds pieces.. 

Medicines 

Metals  and  minerals: 

Brass 

Ir9n  and  mild  stool,  new- 
Angles  and  tics pounds. 

Bars do. . . 

Nails  and  rivets., do. . . 

Rails do. . . 

Bcrews do 

Sheets  and  plates do. . . 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  old do. . . 

Iron,  gal  >  anizod ,  sheets do. . . 

Iron .  ral'anlzed.  ^^Ire do. . . 

licad  in  pii;s  and  bars pounds. . 

Lead,  tea  and  sheet do 

Quicksilver do — 

Tin^mslaJw do — 

'Tinned  plates '. 

Milk,  in  t  ins , downs . . 

Needles thouiiands... 

Oil,  kerosene galtons. . 

Oil,  lubricating do — 

Paper pouniis. . 

Pepper ..do 

l*ejfumory  and  cosmetics 

Railway  materials  (sleepers) pieces. . 

Sandalwood , pounds. . 

8cawee<l  and  agar  agar do — 

Skins  (fur) pieces 

Soap  and  materials  for  making 

Soda pounds.. 

Boy., do.. 

St  at  ionery . . 

Stones,  houseliohl 

Stoves  and  grates 

Sugar: 

B  ro  wn. pounds 

White do.... 

Refined do 

Candy do 

Telegraph  and  telephone  material * — 

Tinfoil pounds. . 

Tobacco ' tons.. 

Toilet  req  uisitos 

Velvets  and  plushes pounds. 

Wax,  parafli  n do . . . 

Waters,  aerated 

Wines,  etc.: 

Beer » 

W  ines 

Spirits 

Woolen  goods: 

Blaiikets  and  nigs pounds . 

Ckmlings  and  suitings yards. . 

I.»ong  ells pieces. . 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam  and  conl .  pounds . . 


128,789 


59,220 


3,200 
41,067 
2o9,0tJ6 


120,000 
23^,733 
r>,4fi6 
37,466 
28,066 


1,466 

16,935 

023,600 

l,84(i 

79,714 

3,046,056 

3,426 

1,784,133 

862, «U0 


62,400 
393,333 


358,133 
32 J,  000 


12,813,333 

191,600 

13,181,460 

1,035,066 


3»,266 
645 


587 


3,233 
1,651 
9,200 


$1,402 
l,8o3 

38,412 

66,314 
9,229 

96,407 

15,589 

234 
10,6.6 
23,786 


14,183 
11,032 
719 
3,543 
3,054 


3,028 

8,222 

97,018 

.  5,500 

87,966 

1,090,737 

3,838 

153,623 

68,351 

18,685 


8,375 
11,787 


96,311 
22,0U1 
17, 179 
10,504 
41,243 
1,919 

472,347 
11,212 
1,010,652 
81,961 
31,870 
19,763 


80,387 
5,831 


14,967 

111,094 
23,271 
15,498 


6,935 
14,044 
22,882 


92,262 
'43,'836 


298,000 

274,983 

349,066 

126,933 

20,267 

387,466 

2,739,200 

105,466 

57,733 

29,466 

26,400 

6,933 

47,333 

2,029,866 

5,0.7 

91,055 

8,370,747 

6,602 

1,260,666 

168,266 


103,689 

74,b33 

814,396 

5,158 


422,800 
374,400 


11,280,266 
776,533 

10,473,6U0 
720.666 


38,400 
8,230 


148 
365,466 


715 
6,265 

930 
8,400 


$37,647 

3,971 

28.336 

47,390 

7,270 

110,512 

9,825 

16,979 

16,225 

29,653 

6,429 

6,230 

25,196 

45,885 

M^429 

5,702 

2,406 

2,537 

10,941 

26,158 

200,273 

13,580 

105,677 

2,372,670 

106,445 

150,237 

33,203 

63,707 

248,437 

7,714 

21,959 

18,776 

86,851 

16,081 

22,374 

15,520 

49,341 

3,124 

512,785 
49,072 

77i»,291 
62,657 
12,954 


77,438 
2,765 
44,067 
21,589 

71,009 
41,566 
14,266 

1,156 
15,589 
14,093 
24,693 


Export  Trade. 

The  value  of  Chinese  goods  shipped  abroad  was  $14,230,517  and 
of  those  shipped  to  Chinese  ports  ^lOjDSTjSGS,  both  representing  a 
large  increase  over  1918  vahies. 

Export  trade  for  1919  opened  very  auspiciously.  The  few  foreign 
buyers  had  bought  heavily  in  anticipation  of  early  withdrawal  of 
war-time  restrictions  in  the  belligerent  countries.  Briskness  of  ex- 
port trade  was  due  partly  to  greater  tonnage  available,  partly  to 
increased  demands  by  Japanese  who  acted  frequently  on  behalf  of 
American  buyers  for  raw  materials,  partly  to  reduced  freight  rates 
to  Europe,  and  partly  to  abundance  of  supplies.  ^  t 
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The  excellent  bean  crop  of  1918  provided  plentifully  for  the 
hugely  increased  demand  in  Japan  for  bean  cake  and  bean  oil.  Ship- 
ments reached  the  high  figure  of  1913,  and  the  keen  competition 
resulted  in  several  new  mills  being  opened.  With  sufficient  tonnage 
to  Vladivostok,  there  was  a  good  export  trade  in  salt.  The  demand 
for  dop-skin  mats,  bristles,  ginseng,  kaoliang,  barley,  maize,  wheat, 
raw  wild  silk  and  cocoons  was  also  good. 
The  Kukden  Fur  Karket. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  War  eliminated  German  competi- 
tion, and  Leipzig  as  a  world's  fur  center  was  superseded  in  1918 
and  1919  by  Mukden,  which  became  the  largest  buying  place.  Pur- 
chases in  the  local  market  during  1919  exceeded  $3,500,000  and  com- 
prised furs  from  all  sections  of  Northern  China,  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  and  especially  from  Siberia. 

The  market  in  Mukden  is  usually  noted  for  red  foxes,  kolinskies, 
dog  mats,  and  weasels  shippe<l  in  for  disposal.  As  a  rule  the  better 
class  of  furs,  such  as  sable,  squirrel,  white  fox,  ermine,  and  wolverine, 
can  be  bought  best  in  Siberian  markets;  but  high  prices  and  the 
unsettled  value  of  the  ruble  resiilted  in  large  quantities  of  these  furs 
finding  their  way  to  the  Mukden  market. 

The  year  1919  witnessed  great  increase  in  buyers,  principally  for 
New  York  firms.  Japanese  firms  also  were  active,  but  the  business 
being  more  or  less  speculative  and  fixed  profit  never  assured,  they 
were  veiy  cautious  and  bought  only  on  confirmed  orders. 

Fur  buyers  of  the  United  States  saw  their  opportunity  early  in 
1919  and  rushed  orders  to  Mukden,  causing  the  fur  trade  to  reverse 
itself  and  go  east  to  St.  Louis  and  New  York  instead  of  west  to 
Europe,  fortunes  were  quickly  made — too  quickly,  for  by  the  end 
of  the  year  local  prices  had  gone  un  out  of  all  proportion.  This 
was  especially  true  of  marmots  ana  kolinskies,  on  which  buying 
had  centered  and  had  early  exhausted  local  supply.  By  summer  the 
falling  value  of  the  American  dollar  in  China  and  the  doubling  of 
local  prices  forced  many  buyers  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  those  who  remaineil  reaped  added  profit.  But  as 
the  year  closed  the  gold  dollar  so  decreased  in  value  that  foreign 
buying  became  exceedingly  difficult;  and  most  of  the  new  buyers 
who  had  came  to  Mukden  in  the  earl}'^  fall  in  anticipation  of  large 
profits  were  either  forced  to  return  or  sit  in  idleness  and  wait  for  a 
drop  in  prices  or  exchange,  or  both. 

The  ^an  Trade. 

Although  the  bean  trade  which  had  hitherto  attracted  buyers  to 
Manchuria  was  eclipsed  by  the  fur  trade  in  1919,  the  crop  excess  from 
1918  afforded  such  supply  that  exports  of  beans  and  bean  products 
through  the  port  of  Newchwang  in  1919  maintained  its  increase  over 
preceding  years. 

Owing  to  constant  gambling  in  beans  and  bean  cake  on  the  Dairen 
exchange  in  expectation  of  large  foreign  orders,  the  prices  of  Man- 
churian  beans  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  were  higher  here  than 
abroad.  The  American  market,  which  had  made  heavy  purchases 
in  1918  for  resale  to  Europe,  overbought  in  the  early  months  of  1919, 
and  from  that  time  onward  any  large  shipments  made  were  nego- 
tiated with  Europe  direct  as  in  the  past.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Brittle  Exports.  "*•  *  —    ^"^  ' 

Exports  of  l>ristles  has  now  become  an  important  trade  of  this 
district.  Sliipments  to  the  United  States  daring  the  year  amounted 
to  nearly  $500,000,  handled  largely  by  foreign  merchants  located  in 
Newchwang. 

Climatic  conditions  make  the  Manchurian  bristle  stiffer  and 
straighter  and  therefore  better  than  the  Sooth  China  product.  Thcsfe 
bristles  reach  Mukden  and  Newchwang  from  outlying  districts  in 
small  quantities,  tied  with  native  string  in  bundles  of  various  lengths, 
the  bristles  not  clean,  and  reouiring  an  allowance  of  from  10  to  25 
l>er  cent  for  foreign  matter.  They  are  sold  in  the  open  market,  and 
the  purchaser  must  have  considerable  experience  and  skill  in  esti- 
matmg  how  the  bristles  will  stand  dressing. 

Eaw  bristles  are  usually  sold  in  baskets  of  two  piculs  each  (1  picul 
equals  133^  pounds).  Prices  vary  according  to  length  and  quality, 
the  longer  bristle  being  more  valuable.  The  poorer  grade  is  quoted  at 
40  cents  per  catty  (l|  pounds)  and  the  superior  at  $2.75  to  $3.50. 
After  purchase  the  bristles  are  washed  with  soap,  assorted  by  sizes, 
tied  with  colored  string  in  neat  bundles  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
and  wrapped  in  paper  bearing  the  mark  of  the  dresser.  The  sorting 
usually  costs  from  15  to  20  cents  per  pound.  Large  foreign  houses 
find  it  pays  better  to  do  the  dressing  in  their  own  godowns  where 
waste  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  where  a  more  even  and  better 
quality  of  product  results. 

The  regular  sizes  dealt  in  are  known  as  55-case  and  66-case  lots, 
that  bein^  the  number  of  bundles  in  respective  cases.  The  55-case 
lots  contain  bristles  ranging  in  length  from  2i  to  5J  inches,  the  as- 
sortment including  30  bundles  of  bristles  four  or  more  inches  in 
length.  The  66-case  lots  contain  bristles  ranging  from  2^  to  6  inches 
in  length,  the  assortment  including  24  bundles  3  to  3J  inches,  11 
bundles  4  to  6  inches,  and  1  bimdle  6  inches  in  length.  Before  ship- 
ment to  the  United  'States  this  consulate  requires  the  bristles  to  be 
disinfected  by  a  40-per-cent  solution  of  formaline,  three  ounces  to 
the  case. 

As  in  the  past,  most  of  the  bristles  continue  to  be  shipped  to  Tient- 
sin for  packing,  baling,  and  shipping.  The  same  is  true  for  practi- 
cally all  wool  and  licorice.  Exports  from  tliis  district  in  these  three 
items  constitute  the  greater  part  of  such  shipments  to  foreign  coim- 

tries  from  Tientsin.  

Conditions  for  Export  Trade. 

The  increased  prosperity  of  Manchuria  on  account  of  its  good 
foreign  trade  is  due  more  to  cleverness  of  foreign  buyers  than  to 
anj  cooperation  from  local  exporters.  The  large  native  firms  in 
this  district  do  not  buy  beans,  lurs,  bristles,  etc.,  outright,  but  hold 
such  goods  in  many  small  lots  on  behalf  of  owners  and  sell  on  com- 
mission. Consequentl;^,  the  foreign  buyer  has  to  extend  his  purchases 
over  a  wide  field;  and  if  the  order  to  be  filled  is  a  large  one,  a  sudden 
fluctuation  in  exchange  rate  between  the  Mexican  dollar  and  the 
small-coin  notes  may  result  in  serious  loss.  In  strong  contrast  to 
this  practice,  the  big  Chinese  dealers  at  Tientsin  buy  outright  in 
large  quantities  and  the  foreign  buyer  can  easily  secure  a  firm  price 
in  Mexican  dollars,  which  he  can  seldom  do  here. 
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Owing  to  the  quantities  of  raw  products  offered  in  the  local  market, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  foreign  buyers  will  come  in  increasing 
numbers;  but  if  such  increase's  for  the  coming  year  are  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  past,  native  firms  must  cooperate  with  the  foreign 
buyer  and  assist  him  in  securing  firm  quotations.  Otherwise  these 
buyers  must  come,  not  with  letters  of  credit  to  cash  against  docu- 
ments, but  with  credits  enabling  them  to  buy  outright  and  hold  for 
future  sale. 
Details  of  Export  Trade. 

During  1918  and  1919  the  leading  exports  through  the  Port  of 
Newchwang  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Quantities. 


1918 


1919 


Beancako metric  tons . 

Beaas: 

Blftok do.,. 

Green do... 

Red do... 

White do... 

YoUow do... 

Bones pounds. . 

Bristles do... 

Ceroals: 

Barley metric  tons. 

Barley,  pearl do . . . 

Kaoliang  (sorghum) do. . . 

Maize do... 

Millet do... 

Wheat do... 

Coal do... 

Fish,  dried  and  salt pounds . 

Oinscne,  beard  and  refuse do... 

Oinsene,  Chinese do... 

Qinsenr,  wild do . . . 

Hair,  horsetail do... 

Horns,  deer,  young polrs. 

Iron,  pif; metric  tons. 

Jftdestone 1 pounds. 

Licorir  e do. . . 

Medicines vsluo. 

Musk ounf-cs. 

Oil,  !)ean pmrais. 

Oil,  castor do. . . 

Potash do... 

Prawn  and  shrimp  skins do. . . 

Prawns  and  shrimps,  dried do . . . 

Salt metric  tens. 

Samshu do... 

Seed,  melon do... 

Seed ,  seaaraimi *. do . . . 

Bilk: 

Raw,  wild poimds. 

Cocoons,  wild do... 

Waste do... 

Skins  (fur): 

Fox pieces. 

Marmot do . . . 

Raccocn do . . . 

Weasel do . . . 

Uncte.ssed do. . . 

Mats  and  rugs  (dog) do . . . 

Tol)acco  leaf pounds. 


106.366 

6,206 

5,68a 

371 

1,180 

19,877 

1,096,  QOO 

333,333 


6,363 

2,P60 

1,928 

2,8«1 

63, 2M 

106,133 

ftS,733 

153,200 

351 

78,000 

1,766 

9,370 

135,200 

124,533 

$272,375 

457 

323,866 
641,333 
291,  O^i 
500,600 


1,462 
274 
110 

226,133 
f3,066 
486,933 

2,376 

54,223 

1,002 


32,755 
170,731 
261,333 


200,234 

9,933 

5,684 

252 

2,385 

61,905 

2,278,133 

211,066 

1,498 
31 

679 

16,854 

6,459 

12,342 

60,778 

100,866 

106,066 

225,600 

740 

163,866 

2,181 

2,332 

107,866 

695,533 

$291,538 

961 

)4.20r.,400 

1,615,733 

234,533 

218,400 

625,000 

26,659 

1,377 

1,423 

1,726 

418,133 

170.. -as 

842,000 

6,445 
29,807 
5,187 
18,602 
139,577 
2&'>,434 
255,466 


Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  expoi-ts  to  the  United  States  during  1910  were  valued  at 
$3,528,050.  There  were  no  shipments  to  the  Philippine  Islands  or 
Hawaii. 

The  large  increase  over  19LS  was  due  to  the  steady  demand  for 
bristles,  hair,  and  skins,  while  higher  values  prevailing  r^ulted  from 
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the  enhanced  value  of  silver.  Business  was  particularly  brisk  in 
bristles,  horsehair,  dog  mats,  red  fox,  kolinskies,  Tibet  robes,  mar- 
mots, sables,  and  squirrels. 

Details  of  exports  from  the  Mukden  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  during  1918  and  1919  are  revealed  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


BTistH»s,  pig pounds 

Hair: 

Goat do 

Horso do. 

Horse  manos do 

Mlscellanoows 

Personal  efitoots 

Skins: 

Assorted 

Bad'  er,  raw number 

Bear,  raw do.. 

Bearer,  raw do.., 

Deer  mats,  dressed do. . 

Dog,  dressed do. . 

Doc  matsi  dressed do. . 

Ermine,  raw do — 

Fitch,  raw do... 

Fox,  red, raw do... 

Fox,  white,  raw do. . . 

Fox ,  dre  «ed do . . . 

Fox.  tail!< do. . . 

Goat,  dressed do. . . 

HaT"e,  d'"c9sed do... 

Ha»'c,  raw do. . . 

Koliiisk  V.  raw do. . . 

Lamb  (tibet V  d»-c^<ed do. . . 

Til)et  robes,  dressed do... 

L^nx.  raw do... 

Irfarraot,  raw do. . . . 

Marten,  raw do — 

Mink,  Japaneeo do — 

Mufloons,  dressed do.  - 

Rabbiu*,  dressed do. . 

Raccoon,  raw do- . 

Sable,  raw do — 

Seal,  raw  hair do. 

Sheep,  dressed do 

Squirrel— 

Kaw do — 

Dressed do — 

TalL<? pounds.. 

Wea?«l,  raw ' .  .number. . 

Wolf,  raw do 

Wolverine do — 

Wool,  fciheep pounds.. 


Total.. 


f918 


Quantities.,       Values 


272,835 

7,634 

2:'3,93l 

18,371 


991 


&5,749 
1,275 


37,067 
"3*36*4 


261,0^6 
1,720 


144 

437,213 

132 

4,800 


3,8,J9 
1,105 


884 
1,182,756 


135 

C3>500 

1,G84 

1 

23,147 


1377,292 

5,743 

164,  .M9 

6,8d4 


481 
3,284 


84,S78 
2,0:2 


385,262 
**'i*897 


263,016 
11,976 


718 

228,962 

1,696 

.  687 


19,416 
68,006 


1,753 
514,410 


571 

21,601 

9,004 

21 

7,459 


2,J181,616 


1919 


Quantities.        Values. 


223,222 

14,471 
267,977 

CO 


3,866 

74 

551 

2,573 

48,S93 

274,160 

19,725 

9,223 

2S,f«3 

581 

30-> 

12,569 

41,113 

16,6^0 

20,6.56 

136,243 

ll,r:9 

2,487 

44 

669,517 

187 


446,951 

28,475 

602 

35,581 

030 

73 


$496,274 

11,046 
167,018 

0) 

610 


33,628 
8,3:>4 
1,667 

18,944 
2,2W 

81,232 
345,715 

2<,90o 

383,515 

22,424 

4,936 
23,3^ 
54,0^7 

6,919 

186,014 

18,487 

156,121 

870 

557,725 

2,558 


21,451 

64,208 

17,002 

7,128 

9,636 

52,752 

?'2H 

a),  776 

1,056 

6,861 

310,417 

16,781 

2,038 

32,3f» 

7,677 

534 


3,528,050 


1  Included  in  above. 
local  Industries — Briekmaklng. 

There  are  30  kilns  in  Mukden  operating  seven  months  in  the  year, 
exclusive  of  winter.  The  larger  kilns  have  a  monthly  output  ap- 
proximating 100,000  and  the  smaller  ones  50,000,  the  average  annual 
manufacture  reaching  about  13,000,000  bricks.  The  present  cost  is 
about  $8.50  per  thousand  at  the  kiln.  Lack  of  sufficient  capital 
obliges  operators  continually  to  negotiate  loans  at  high  interest  in 
advance  of  the  working  season,  and  as  a  result  the  returns  are  often 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  expenses. 
Match  Manufacture. 

The  matcli  manufacturing  industry  throughout  Manchuria  is  con- 
trolled by  Japanese  with  an  invested  capital  approximatmg  $400,000. 
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Every  effort  of  the  Chinese  to  engage  in  this  industry  has  met  with 
failure.  Factories  are  located  one  each  at  Mukden,  Changchun,  and 
Kirin,  and  two  at  Xewchwang,  the  largest  being  at  Mukden  with 
a  daily  output  of  about  100  boxes  each  containing  50  cartons  of  10 
boxes  each.  The  other  factories  are  capable  of  turning  out  CO  boxes 
«  day. 
Beet-Sugar  Making:. 

Enterprising  Japanese  have  established  a  beet-sugar  factory  at 
Mukden  with  a  capital  of  $1.500,()(M).  The  management  supplies  beet 
seed  to  farmers,  chiefly  in  the  Kaiyuan,  Suchiatun,  an<l  San  Chim- 
tun  districts  along  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  and  secures  ade- 
quate guaranties  that  the  crop  will  be  sold  only  to  this  factory.  The 
^ablishment  operates  chiefly  durin<^  the  winter  months,  ami  makes 
a  sugar  of  ordinary  grade.  Upward  of  1,000  laborers  are  employed, 
the  production  during  the  year  reaching  3,000  tons.  The  cost  of 
the  sugar  is  $25  per  bag  of  227  poimds. 

Olae  Manufacture. 

There  are  seven  establishments  in  Mukden  and  vicinity  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  glue^  with  a  total  annual  output  of  alnDut 
360,000  poimds,  most  of  which  is  consumed  locally.  The  material 
used  is  waste  obtained  from  skins  of  domestic  animals  such  as  the 
pig,  dog,  horse,  and  cow,  the  waste  from  cowhides  producing  the 
better  (iuality.  Tlie  .industry  is  active  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
the  extremes  of  summer  and  winter  interfering  with  manufacture. 
The  Japanese  have  recently  organized  a  factory  at  Mukden  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  The  Chinese  fear  their  own  industry  will  suffer 
a  severe  setback  from  this  aggressive  competition  which  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  meet,  as  the  glue  industry  has  never  paid  well. 

Flour  Trade. 

Practically  all  the  flour  sold  in  this  district  in  recent  j'ears 
c<Jmes  from  mills  at  Harbin,  Changchun,  and  Tiehling,  the  amount 
sold  in  Mukden  and  vicinity  being  nearly  2,420  bags  daily.  On 
account  of  unsettled  conditions  in  the  ISorth  very  little  Harbin 
flour  reached  the  Mukden  market  during  the  past  year.  Prices  of 
native  flour  in  the  local  market  ranged  from  $1.80  to  $2.75  per  bag 
of  58J  pounds.  During  1919  there  were  shipi>ed  to  Mukden  from  the 
Changchun  and  Tieliling  mills  800  carloads  of  1,210  bags  each. 

Silk  Filature  Products. 

A  silk  filature  has  been  established  in  Mukden  by  an  enterprising 
Chinese — Mr.  Chang  Yu-clien — who  is  a  native  of  this  Province  anil 
formerly  engaged  in  the  same  work  at  Cliefoo.  While  there  he  was 
advised  by  the  American  consul  that,  unless  the  method  of  manu- 
facture was  improved,  foreign  trade  in  wild-silk  product  could  not 
be  properly  developed.  On  estal)lishing  his  now  venture  in  Mukden. 
Mr.  Chang  acted  on  this  advice  and  did  his  utmost  to  produce  a  more 
satisfactory  grade,  lie  now  claims  that  his  efforts  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, the  wild  silk  produced  in  his  local  factory  surpassing  even 
the  "Jonquil"  of  Japanese  manufacture.  The  Japanese  silk  brings 
$850  per  box  on  the  market,  while  the  local  product  is  sold  at  $940. 
With  a  view  to  enlarging  the  production  and  creating  a  permanent 
industry,  a  prominent  local  Chinese  is  supplying  $1,000^)0  as  capital 
for  the  new  concern.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  filature  is  still  in  its  initial  stage^  of  development^  tUe  work 
being  confined  chiefly  to  reeling  silk  from 'the  cocoons.  A  small 
quantity  of  silk  and  sntin  cloth  is  also  produced.  The  plant  employs 
200  workers  and  when  fully  developed  will  give  employment  to  1,200. 
In  the  wea\'ing  section  only  80  hands  are  employed,  production  being 
curtailed  by  nonarrival  of  machines.  The  output  at  present  is  small, 
being  5  boxes  of  reeled  silk  (1331  pounds  each)  i)er  aay. 

Olass  Manufaoture. 

There  are  four  glass  factories  in  Mukden,  two  oi>erate4l  by  Japanese 
and  two  by  Chinese.  The  product  of  the  factories  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  lamp  chimne3\s,  with  small  quantities  of  miscellaneous 
glass  dishes  and  ornaments.  The  material  used  is  siliceous  stone  im- 
'  ported  from  Shantung  Province.  The  output  of  the  four  factories 
during  1919  was  1,400,000  dozens  of  lamp  chimneys  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $260,000,  and  miscellaneous  ware  wortli  $18,800. 

Manufacture  of  Gold  and  Silver  Ware. 

There  are  30  shops  in  Mukden  and  neighboring  districts  engaged  in 
the  manfacture  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  They  consume  daily 
about  150  ounces  of  gold  or  about  50,000  ounces  per  year,  and  ap- 
proximately 360  ounces  of  silver  per  day  or  about  120,000  ounces  per 
year.  The  articles  manufactured  are  too  many  to  enumerate,  but 
finger  rings,  watch  chains,  earrings,  bracelets,  hair  ornaments,  and 
necklaces  i)redominate. 

Manufacture  of  Spirits. 

One  of  the  largest  industries  in  Manchuria  is  the  manufacture  of 
spirits  from  kaoliang  grain.  The  annual  production  of  this  grain 
is  estimated  at  165,000,000  bushels  and  much  of  it  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  kaoliang  or  native  wine.  Thero  are  296  breweries 
located  in  this  Province,  their  production  during  1919  approximating 
100,000,000  pounds.  The  present  market  price  is  13  cents  per  pound. 
The  Government  levies  a  tax  of  6  cents  (local  currency)  on  each 
unit  of  1^  ]K)unds  (catty),  from  which  the  annual  revenue  amounts 
to  about  $280,000. 

[Note. — More  recent  and  detailed  information  on  spH'ifie  items  of  Manchurlan 
trade,  iucludinj?  the  Mukden  district,  may  be  found  in  ('ommtjue  Uta'oBTs,  under 
da*es  given  below: 

"Practice  of  handling  bills  of  exchange  in  Manchuria,"  .Tune  1,  1020,  page 
1258. 

"Marketing  the  Far  Eastern  bean  crop,"  Noyember  28,  1919. 

"Trade  In  cotton  threads  in  Manchuria/*  July  1.  1920. 
J»  Cotton  prints  in  the  Mukden  district,*'  August  28,  192(K 

"Trade  conditions  in  Manchuna,"  Ocober  11,  1920. 

"Trade  in  knitted  goods  in  Southern  Manchuria,"  July  3,  1920. 

"  Market  for  spectacles  in  Manchuria,"  July  10,  1920. 

"  Market  for  blankets  in  South  IMancluiria,"  Jiily  10   1920. 

"  Market  for  school  sum^Hos  in  Mukden  district."  July  2G.  1920. 

"  Leather  goods  market  In  Mukden,"  Jidy  28,  1920. 

"Trade  in  cot' on  shirtings  in  Mukden,"  September  IG,  1920. 

"I>eather  trade  in  Mukden  district,"  September  18,  1920. 

"  Cot ton-sliee ting  trade  in  Mukden,"  September  20,  1920. 

"  Market  for  old  newspapers  in  Manchuria."  November  4,  1920. 

"  Market  for  pliotographie  supplies  In  Manchuria,"  November  9,  1D20. 

"  Trade  in  cotton  yam  in  Manchuria,"  November  10,  1920. 

"  Market  for  ml;-rpi*s  In  Mukden  consular  district,"  November  13,  1920.] 
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ANTUNG. 

By  Vice  Conwol  C.  J.  Spiker. 

The  extremely  hieh  exchange  value  of  silver  during  1019  greatly 
stimulated  imports  from  gold-standard  countries,  while  foreign  de- 
mand for  the  principal  exports  of  this  district—silk  products,  beans 
and  bean  products,  and  timber — was  sufficiently  strong  to  counter- 
act, the  deadening  tendency  which  a  high  exchange  value  of  silver 
usually  exerts  on  export  trade  in  China! 

AVliile  crops  in  this  district  were  from  20  to  40  per  cent  below  nor- 
mal, owing  to  drought,  the  increase  in  cultivated  acreage  and  the 
greatly  appreciated  prices  compensated  for  crop  shortage  and  gave 
to  the  people  a  sustained  purchasing  power  which  resulted  in  very 
l>rosperous  trade  conditions  generally. 

As  a  result  of  these  economic  influences,  there  was  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  trade  of  1919,  being  nearly  double  that  of  1918.  This 
healthy  growth  was  strikingly  reflected  in  the  very  marked  building 
activity  in  the  city  of  Antung,  five  large  new  firms,  including  four 
l)ean-oil  mills,  being  established. 
Foreign  Trade. 

Increase  in  net  trade  of  the  entire  district  for  1919  over  1918,  ex- 
pressed in  haikAvan  taels,  was  about  etpially  divided  between  imports 
and  exports,  there  being  an  increase  in  net  imports  of  11,419,397 
(nearfy  47  per  cent),  and  in  exports  of  9,790,430  (over  G2  per  cent). 
The  increase  in  net  imports  over  191*2  was  30,480,007  (nearly  550  per 
cent),  and  of  exports  was  19,040,437  (over  435  per  cent).  Net  im- 
ports of  Chinese  goods  increased  by  1,300,779,  being  nearly  50  per 
cent  over  the  net  imports  of  1918.  Measured  in  United  States  cur- 
rency the  foregoing  values  and  percentages  would  be  greatly  en- 
larged bv  the  increased  exchange  values  of  the  haikwan  tael. 

The  t()tal  trade  of  the  Antung  district  for  191^2,  1918,  and  1919  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  reexports  of  foreign  goods  being  in- 
cluded in  "  gross  "  and  excluded  from  "  net." 


1912 

1918 

1919 

Gross. 

Net. 

Cross. 

Net. 

$'2tt,  111.321 
14,792 

3  l.Vi  fig.^ 

Gross. 

Net. 

Imports: 

Foreign  goods— 

Antune 

$3,387,877 
27,851 

772,752 

13,199,298 

1'>V923  049 

114,548,391 
40,093 

r>,  658, 394 
58 

$43,405,223 
38,198 

5,372,060 
58 

Tatiingkow 

25,501             IS  .371 

Cbme5e  goods— 

Antung 

724  081 

3,22,1,412 

Taliingkow 

1'>,G22            14'23ri 

. 

j 

Total— 

Antung 

Tatunglf  o\v . . . 

4,H41,629 
43,473 

3,923.379 
3i>,  731 

30,118,161     29,2*^,204 
18,371             11,792 

50,200,785 
40,751 

48,837,283 
39,256 

(j rand  total 

Exports: 

Chlnnso  goods,  local— 
Aniungf 

4,204,102 
3,?hVi,25r> 

3,9r\3.110  i  :«,  166,832 
18.fi4J.f.49 

29,282,990 

5O,247,5:J0 

34,508,117 
51,811 

48,870,539 

Tat  ungkow 

210,977  i -J          <».oU 

■ 

Totil 1 

4,177.232 

18  Tiiinn 

31,019,928 

Total  trade  of  district: 

Anturj: 

Tat ungkow 

8,120,884       7,889.f.34  I  48,790.110  j  47,900,S.'>3 
2.3»,ir>«          2.-)0,70.S  [          87,8S2  1          84,303 

81,774,902 
92,502 

83,405,400 
9i;0G7 

Grand  total 

8,3SLr>t  [    8,U0,312  ]  48,877.992  |  47,991, loO 

81,867,464 

83,493,407 

Note.— Touversions  into  V,  8.  riirreiicy  were  made  at  the  follnvins  values  for  the  haikwan  tael:  1912  at 
10.716;  1918  at  Si. 193;  1919  at  $1.3^yj. 
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Principal  Articles  of  Trade. 

At  the  poit  of  Tatungkow,  in  each  of  the  years  under  considera- 
tion, kerosene  has  been  the  chief  article  of  import,  while  beans  and 
bean  cake  have  formed  the  most  important  items  in  the  expoils. 

At  Antung  the  chief  imports  for  1919  were  cotton  goods,  iron  and 
copper,  bags,  woolen  and  silk  goods,  cigarettes,  and  kerosene.  The 
four  chief  articles  of  export  were  beans  and  bean  products,  cereals, 
wild-silk  products,  and  timber.  Of  the  transit  trade  for  the  interior, 
cx)tton  piece  goods  and  foreign  sundries  formed  the  bulk  of  imports, 
while  cereals  and  wheat  flour  led  in  exports. 

Through  and  Local  Trade. 

While  the  usefulness  of  Tatungkow  as  a  treaty  port  is  lessening  ' 
with  the  passing  of  years,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  table,  the  city 
of  Antung  has  Ijcen  gi-owing  steadily  in  importance  not  only  as  a 
general  port  of  entry  and  export  but  as  a  transit  point  for"  many 
products  which  pass  to  or  from  the  interior.  During  1919  the  Chi- 
nese customs  inaugurated  a  system  6f  records  which  shows  an  annual 
value  of  through  imports  amounting  to  $33,295,500  and  of  through 
exports  reaching  $8,018,100— a  total  transit  of  $41,313,600,  or  nearly 
62  per  cent  of  the  rail-borne  cargo.  Local  trade  consumed  one- fourth 
of  these  imports  and  three-fourths  of  the  exports. 

At  the  present  time  much  of  the  traffic  which  was  diverted^  to  the 
railway,  owing  to  shortage  of  shipping  during  the  war,  is  now  being 
sent  by  sea  to  Dairen,  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  trade  of  Manchuria. 

The  gross  direct  trade  through  the  port  of  Antung  with  foreign 
countries  (principally  Japan),  including  reexports  of  native  goods, 
totaled  $71,371,890  in  1919.  ninety  per  cent  of  this  was  carried  by 
the  railways.  Similar  trade  for  the  years  1912  and  1918  amounted  to 
$4,193,283  and  $40,067,777,  respectively. 

Imports. 

The  net  value  of  imports  into  Antung  in  1919  reached  the  record 
figure  of  $48,837,283,  an  increase  of  $19,569,079  over  1918  and  of 
$44,913,904  over  the  pre-war  year  of  1912.  The  large  increase  over 
1918  may  be  attributed  to  a  year  of  general  prosperity  with  its  at- 
tendant rising  standard  of  living,  and  to  the  unusually  high  exchange 
value  of  silver  which  served  as  a  great  stimulus  to  buying  from 
Japan  with  its  gold  standard  of  currency.  Improved  railway  trans- 
portation, w  ith  one-third  reduction  of  tariff  on  rail-borne  goods,  has 
had  a  marked  effect  on  import  trade  since  1913. 

Percentages  given  in  the  following  statements  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports are  based  on  values  expressed  in  T^nited  States  currency,  unless 
otherwise  stated. 
Increased  Import  of  Cotton  Goods. 

In  no  class  of  imports  for  1919  is  the  effect  of  favorable  exchange 
shown  more  clearly  than  in  cotton  goods.  During  1918  high  prices 
and  an  unstable  market  resulted  in  very  cautious  buying  by  the  ^ 
Chinese  dealers.  But  in  1919,  when  the  gold  yen  reached  an  unheard-  ^ 
of  low  mark  in  the  presence  of  Chinese  currency,  the  Chinese  market 
indulged  in  heaw  buying,  resulting  in  a  total  net  import  of  cotton 
goods  valued  at  $26,833,678  as  compared  with  $15,880,203  in  1918. 

The  1919  net  value  of  imported  dyed  cottons  (italians,  Venetians, 
lastings,  and  poplins)  showed  an  increase  of  255  ger  cen^Qg^l918 ; 
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yarn-dyed  cotton,  41C  per  cent;  plain  cotton  prints,  275  per  cent; 
sheetings  (plain  ^ay),  26  per  cent;  turkey-red  cottons  and  dyed 
T-cloths,  495  i)er  cent;  T-cloths,  93  per  cent;  Japanese  cotton  crape, 
181  per  cent;  flannelettes,  192  per  cent;  shirtings  (plain  j^ray),  110 
per  cent;  foreign  cotton  yarn,  42  per  cent;  native  cotton  yarn,  189 
per  cent ;  and  native  cotton  piece  goods,  48  per  cent. 

Beappearance  of  American  Cotton  Goods. 

While  American  cotton  goods  held  the  premier  place  in  Manchu- 
rian  trade  a  decade  ago,  the  strong  competition  of  Japanese  mills 
has  caused  American  and  British  piece  goods  practically  to  dis- 
appear from  the  market.  The  only  American  cotton  goods  listed 
as  such  in  the  customs  returns  are  drills,  jeans,  plain  gra}'  sheet- 
ings, and  plain  gray  shii-tings.  While  there  was  no  import  of  Amer- 
ican drills,  jeans,  or  shirtings  in  1918,  the  returns  for  1919  show  a 
slight  import  of  American  drills  to  the  value  of  $29,^395,  jeans  $6,202, 
and  shirtings  $1,108.  American  gray  sheetings  increased  from  $1,997 
in  1918  to  $123,515  in  1919.  All  these  were  imported  by  steamer 
from  China  (principally  Shanghai),  and  were  destined  to  Antung 
rather  than  interior  points.  The  same  is  true  of  the  small  amount 
of  British  goods  listed. 

Imports  of  Metals. 

The  removal  of  war  restrictions,  coupled  with  heavy  demand  and 
favorable  exchange,  resulted  in  a  very  brisk  trade  in  metals  in  1919 
as  compared  with  191H.  Sinc^.  1912  there  has  been  greatly  increased 
demand  for  sheets  and  plates,  nails  and  rivets,  tubes,  bars,  rods,  etc., 
due  to  heavy  building  activities  and  industrial  expansion.  The  in- 
crease in  importation  of  copper  ingot  and  slabs,  from  94  metric  tons 
in  1918  to  1.247  tons  in  1919,  was  due  to  demands  of  the  Provincial 
mint  at  Mukden.  Iron  ore  almost  doubled  its  1918  importation, 
rising  from  14.929  to  29,473  metric  tons.  This  ore  is  a  pyrite  or 
disidphide  from  Korean  mines,  and  is  shipped  to  Penhsihu  for  smelt- 
ing purposes  and  to  Fushun  for  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Import  of  Foreign  Sundries. 

Importation  of  foreign  sundries  showed  a  general  advance  over 
1918.  .... 

Bags  of  all  kinds  advanced  by  about  1,476,813  pieces,  owing  to 
heavy  demands  from  exporters  of  beans  and  cereals.  Because  of 
disturbed  ccmditions  in  the  Siberian  market,  the  import  of  boots 
an<l  shoes  decreased  30  per  cent.  The  negligible  imjjort  of  235  bar- 
rels of  foreign  flour  shows  a  decrease  of  27  barrels  compared  with 
1918,  while  Chinese*  flour  increased  44,098  barrels.  In  1912  the  im- 
port of  foreign  flour  was  147,004  barrels,  chiefly  American ;  but  the 
mcreased  demand  for  war  use  and  shortage  of  shipping  in  the  Pacific 
resulted  in  its  disappearance  from  the  list  of  imports.  Local  denumd 
is  now  limply  supplied  by  native  mills  in  Central  and  North  Man- 
churia and  at  Shanghai.  The  advance  in  values  of  woolen  goods 
over  1918  amoimts  to  20  per  cent,  and  of  mixed  cotton  and  woolen 
4(;  per  cent,  while  foreign  silk  goods  (practically  entirely  Japanese) 
show  an  increase  of  300  ])er  cent.  Foreign  rice  (Korean)  and  paddy 
decreased  by  5.177  metric  tons,  due  to  their  high  prices  in  Korea 
and  Jai)an;  native  rice  and  paddy  increased  by  2,515  tons.  A  grow- 
ing use  by  natives  of  the  cigarette  in  lieu  of  the  pipe  ^psulting  in 
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a  steady  increase  in  cigarette  imports.  I^ar^e  shipments  from  Japan 
for  the  military  exi)e(Htion  in  Siberia  have  also  served  to  swell  the 
totals  for  1918  and  1919. 

Kerosene  Importi. 

Imports  of  kerosene  increased  906,095  gallons,  in  an  effort  to  re- 
plenish stock  depleted  by  the  low  imports  of  1918.  While  the  im- 
port of  Sumatra  .kerosene  was  1^  times  that  of  American,  the  latter 
maintained  its  premier  place  in  local  sales.  The  total  sales  of  all 
brands  was  estimated  at  1,400,000  gallons,  American  kerosene  con- 
stituting 59  per  cent  and  Sumatra  oil  the  remainder.  Japanese 
kerosene,  credited  with  sales  of  8,0(X)  gallons  in  1918,  disappeared 
entii-ely  from  the  market  in  1919  while  a  second  large  American  oil 
company  entered  the  local  field.  The  year  was  exc*eedingly  profit- 
able for  the  oil  companies  represented. 

Export  Trade. 

The  value  of  the  expoi-t  trade  of  Antung  in  1919  reached  the  unprec- 
etlented  figure  of  $34,568,117,  being  an  increase  of  $15,920,468  over 
1918  and  of  $80,601,862  over  the  pre-war  year  of  1912.  Of  this  total 
exiK)it  passing  through  maritime  customs,  76  per  cent  was  of  local 
oriirin,  the  remaining  24  per  cent  being  transit  trade. 

Although  a  great  amount  of  the  wild  silk  and  bean  oil  exported 
from  Antung  idtimately  reaches  the  American  market  as  a  reexport 
from  Japan,  there  was  no  direct  exportation  of  goods  of  any  kind 
from  this  district  to  the  United  States  or  the  Philippines  during  tho 
year  1919. 

Export  of  Beans  and  Bean  Products. 

Although  the  crop  for  1919  was  reckoned  at  80  per  cent  under  normal 
yield  i>er  acre,  the  increase  in  acreage  resulted  in  an  export  slightly 
in  excess  of  that  for  1918.  The  Japanese  Government  in  Korea  is 
urging  Korean  rice  farmers  to  use  bean  cake  as  fertilizer;  and  this 
fact,  with  high  prices  for  rice,  is  causing  increasing  demand  for  bean 
cake.  Exports  of  bean  oil  in  1919  showed  an  increase  of  $142,420 
over  the  preceding  year. 

Cereal  Exports. 

In  1919  cereal  exports  sliowed  the  tremendous  advance  over  1918 
of  $6,585,595.  The  Japanese  (iovernment  encourages  import  of 
Manchurian  cereals  into  Korea  by  granting  special  freight  rates, 
etc.,  thus  releasing:  much  of  the  Korean  rice  for  Japan.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  Koreans  sell  rice  to  Japan  at  high  prices,  purchase 
cheap  Manchurian  cereals  for  their  own  consumption,  and  pocket 
handsome  profits.  But  owing  to  drought  in  the  summer  or  1919, 
the  crops  in  Korea  were  poor;  and  this,  with  unusually  high  prices 
obtaining  in  Japan,  resulted  in  greater  demand  for  Manchurian 
cereals. 
Silk  and  Silk  Products. 

Exports  of  silk  and  silk  products  in  1919  amounted  to  $9,246,423, 
as  compared  to  $4,832,115  in  1918.  The  steady  growth  of  the  reeling 
industry  in  Antung  is  resulting  in  a  marked  decline  in  export  of 
cocoons  (formerly  sent  in  great  quantities  to  Chefoo  for  reeling),  and 
a  corresponding  increase  m  export  of  reeled  and  waste  silk.  The 
export  of  filature  reeled  silk  advanced  from  $2,364,013  in  1918 j to 
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$0,536,974  in  1919.  There  was  no  export  of  filature  reeled  silk  from 
-tVntung  prior  to  1915.  The  demand  for  fil-atiire  reeled  wild  silk 
during  1919  was  steady,  with  prices  ranging  from  $338  to  $675  i>er 
100  pounds. 

The  decline  in  export  of  cocoons  is  shown  in  the  following  figures: 
13,192,667  pounds  in  1912,  12,851,866  pounds  in  1918,  and  5,841,200 
pounds  in  1919.  The  comparatively  slight  difference  between  ex- 
ports for  1918  when  the  local  reeling  industry  was  strongly  estab- 
lished, and  those  for  1912  when  the  filatures  had  not  made  their  in- 
fluence felt,  is  accounted  for  by  the  great  increase  in  production  of 
cocoons  and  the  very  poor  crop  of  1912. 

Silk  waste  increased  from  $84,217  in  1912  to  $259,441  in  1918,  and 
to  $844,804  in  1919.  As  silk  waste  is  composed  of  the  tangled  inner 
and  outer  threads  of  the  cocoons,  such  export  is  likely  to  increase  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  output  of  reeled  silk.  During  the  year  a 
factory  for  spinning  thread  from  su(?h  waste  was  put  into  partial 
operation,  which  eventually  will  convert  much  of  the  local  waste 
silk. 

Although  the  United  States  is  the  ultimate  consumer  of  a  great 
part  of  the  local  silk,  there  is  no  direct  export.  Prior  to  1916,  three- 
fourths  of  Antung's  silk  output  went  to  Shanghai  and  other  China 
ports — much  of  it  for  reexport  to  America — while  one-fourth  went 
to  Japan.  In  1916  this  proportion  was  revei^sed,  90  per  cent  of  the 
silk  reeled  in  Antung  being  exported  now  to  Japan. 

Timber  Exports. 

Softwood  timber  exports  increased  from  $600,160  in  1912  to  $2.- 
105,442  in  1918,  and  to  $H,372,H20  in  1919,  representing  in  square  feet, 
respectively,  34,925,500,  41,076,707,  and  48,085,202. 

Hardwood  timber  exports  in  1919  were  523,412  cubic  feet,  valued 
at  $339,692,  being  a  decline  from  1918  of  134,133  cubic  feet  but  an 
increase  in  value  of  $74,703.  Exports  in  1912  were  195,891  cubic 
feet,  with  a  value  of  $24,307. 

Other  Exports. 

As  a  result  of  increased  tonnage  with  a  consequent  rerouting  of 
coal  shipments  to  Dairen,  1919  coal  exports  through  Antung  show 
a  decrease  of  $169,801  as  compared  to  1918.  The  increase  of  $1,998,- 
525  over  1912  exports  is  due  to  the  deveh)pment  of  mines  at  Fushun 
and  Penhsihu  by  the  Jai)anese.  The  rai)id  industrial  expansion  in 
Manchuria,  Korea,  and  Japan  has  resulted  in  heavy  demands  for 
Central  Manchurian  coal,  causing  a  shortage  in  local  supply  several 
times  during  1919. 

Exports  of  Manchurian  flour  increased  by  only  13,682  barrels,  the 
demand  by  the  Japanese  Siberian  expedition  and  the  unrest  along 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Kailway  reducing  the  amount  reaching  Antung 
for  export.  But  there  is  every  indication  that,  with  restoration  of 
peace,  export  of  flour  will  greatly  increase  while  its  import  through 
Shanghai  will  decrease.  In  view  of  present  development  of  trade  in 
native  flour  in  Central  and  North  ^fanchuria  and  in  the  Shanghai 
district,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  resumption  of  the  formerly  suc- 
cessful trade  in  United  States  flour. 

The  decrease  in  exports  through  Antung  of  iron  manufactures, 
wool,  and  sesamum  and  other  seeds  is  attributed  largely  to  increased 
shipping  facilities  and  cheaper  routing  via  Dairen.       C^rinn]c> 
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Eeexports. 

The  value  of  reexports  of  foreign  goods  to  foreign  countries  in 
1019  reached  the  unprecedented  figure  of  r?l, 045.987,  as  compared  with 
$794,875  in  1918,  and  $148,973  in  1912.  The  high  amounts  in  1918 
and  1919  were  tlie  result  of  exceptional  prices  in  Japan  for  certain 
goods.  Kuling  prices  made  reexport  of  such  goods  held  in  Man- 
cluiria  a  very  profitable  venture,  even  after  paying  freight  both  ways. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  cotton  piece  goods,  a  large  amount  of 
which,  had  been  shipped  into  Manchuria  for  the  Siberian  trade. 
When  this  trade  became  more  or  less  paralyzed  by  war  conditions, 
holders  of  stocks  in  Manchuria  reexported  them  to  countiy  of  origin, 
where  a  very  fair  profit  could  be  made. 
Kew  Enterprises  in  Antnng. 

The  year  1919  was  marked  by  the  establislunent  in  Antung  of  a 
number  of  new  industrial  and  business  enterprises,  particularly  by 
the  Japanese,  whose  activity  in  these  lines  has  continued  throughout 
Maiichuria. 

In  a  general  sense  the  tendency  among  Japanese  has  been  toward 
]>romotion  of  stock  companies  of  various  kmds,  while  among  the 
Chinese  there  has  been  great  development  of  individual  enterprises. 

The  Manchurian  Mining  Explosives  Co.,  a  Japanese  firm  capital- 
ized at  $500,000,  completed  a  plant  consisting  of  about  30  buildings, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  black  powder  and  other  ex- 
plosives which  will  be  sold  mostly  to  mines  and  quarries  in  Man- 
churia and  Korea.  The  plant  has  an  area  of  55  acres,  employs  more 
tlian  100  workmen,  and  uses  materials  mainly  of  Chinese  origin, 
although  Chile  saltpeter,  sulphur,  cotton  tlireads,  fuse  and  percus- 
sion caps  are  imported  from  Japan. 

The  Anto  Yoko  Waste  Silk  Spinning  Mill,  completed  during  the 
year,  is  now  engaged  in  spinning  silk  thread  from  waste  silk. 

The  Anto  Hotel,  with  rooms  in  both  foreign  and  Japanese  style, 
also  was  completed  in  1919  and  supplies  long-needed  accommoda- 
tions for  foreign  travelers  in  Antuiig. 

Tlie  site  of  the  Yalu  Paper  Mill  (a  Japanese  concern  capitalized 
at  $2,600,000)  was  surveyed  and  temporary  office  buildings  erected, 
preparatory  to  building  the  main  mill.  It  is  reported  that  the  firm 
will  manufacture  50,000  tons  of  paper  pulp  yearly  from  Yalu 
timber. 

Most  of  the  buildings  for  the  new  electric  power  plant  of  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  were  completed  and  a  small  part  of  the 
machinery  installed.  In  addition,  the  Ja])anese  have  built  a  number 
of  houses  for  railroad  employees,  including  a  large  dormitory  for 
immarried  men. 

The  Okura  Copper  Smelter  (Japanese),  organized  during  the  war 
for  smelting  Korean  ores  and  put  into  operation  in  1918,  suspended 
in  the  middle  of  1919  owing,  it  is  reported,  to  the  fall  in  price  of 
American  copper,  which  made  smelting  profits  uncertain. 

Except  for  the  establishment  and  o))eration  of  several  new  bean- 
oil  mills  and  general  firms  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  School  for  Boys,  the  Chinese  have  undertaken  no  large 
projects  during  the  year;  but  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  small  Chinese  business  firms. 
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AdTanee  in  Beal  Estate  Values. 

With  the  growth  of  Antung  as  a  manufacturing  and  distributing 
center,  there  has  been  great  advance  in  real  estate  vahies.  The 
Chinese  city  is  overcrowded  and  the  year  has  witnessed  the  build- 
ing of  scores  of  small  houses  throughout  that  section  and  on  the 
hiD  slopes  back  of  the  city.  A  number  of  large  two-story  and 
three-story  business  houses  were  erected  by  Chinese  firms,  and 
many  of  the  old  firms  made  extensive  improvements  in  their  prop- 
erty. Erection  of  several  bean-oil  mills  and  small  silk  filatures  was 
also  started. 

Street  improvements  in  both  the  Chinese  city  and  Japanese 
settlement  have  been  steadily  carried  forward.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  to  increase  the  water  supply 
by  boring  additional  artesian  wells,  but  the  drilling  apparently 
tapped  veins  supplying  existing  wells  and  resulted  in  little,  if  any, 
additional  supply. 
Chief  Industries  of  the  Antung  Consular  District. 

The  Antung  district  is  primarily  agricultural,  its  industries  being 
those  dependent  on  products  of  forest  and  field.  Among  local  in- 
dustries, the  reeling  of  Avild  silk,  manufacture  of  bean  oil  and  bean 
cake,  and  manufacture  of  sawed  lumber  are  most  important,  while 
farming  and  lumbering  are  the  chief  industries  of  interior  districts. 
All  these  industries  are  of  pre-war  origin  and  were  stinuilatcd  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  war-time  conditions. 
The  Silk  Industry. 

Growth  of  the  Antung  silk  trade  has  been  rapid,  particularly 
during  the  war,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Year. 


1910. 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Number 
of  filar 
turos. 


Number 

of  work- 

msn. 


200 

390 

500 

1,900 

2,300 


Capital 

invested. 


Antuny  ' 
tads.t 
20,000 

2(?,ooa 

50,000 
135,000 
150,000 


Vear. 


1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Number 
of  fila- 
tures. 


Number 
of  work- 
men. 


3,803 
5,900 
10,003 
12,500 
13,000 


Capital 
Invested. 


Antwvf 

245,003 

390,003 

1,500,000 

1,800,003 

1,825,003 


a  In  order  to  showtfio  true  proportionate  increases  of  capital,  am  aunts  have  been  expressed  in  Aniun; 
taob.  Converted  into  United  States  eurrencj-  iJicse  amounts  for  1912, 191S,  and  1919  are  $35,803,  $2,147,403, 
and  $2,480,175,  respectively. 

Of  the  25  large  filatures  and  40  small  ones  operating  in  Antung  in 
1919,  all  except  two  (Japanese)  were  owned  by  Chinese  and  all  are 
operated  by  Chinese.  One  of  the  large  filatures  operates  from  250  to 
1,200  reels,  the  twenty  largest  averaging  510  reels.  Smaller  filatures 
vary  from  25  to  150  reels.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  13,(X)0 
reels  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1910,  nearly  11,0(X)  being  in  the  large 
filatures.  Dependable  estimates  place  the  output  of  the  25  large  fila- 
tures for  1919  at  1,437,333  pounds,  an  average  of  133  pounds  of  silk 
per  reel  for  the  spinning  season.  In  1919  this  season  w^as  but  six 
months,  owing  to  the  poor  crop  of  cocoons. 

Equipment  used  in  all  filatures  is  of  local  make  and  driven  en- 
tirely by  foot  power,  boys  and  men  being  employed  as  reelers.  The 
question  of  power  drive  has  been  agitated  from  tim^ai^m^  but 
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as  the  owners  believe  the  present  method  guite  sufficient,  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  change.  Figures  submitted  by  the  local  Silk 
Guild  show  13,000  men  and  boys  now  employed  in  the  silk-reeling  in- 
dustry in  Antung,  at  an  average  wage  of  about  $8.50  per  month 
with  food  and  lodging,  examiners  and  packers  receiving  about  $12.50 
per  month.  The  operatives  are  all  Shantung  men,  most  of  whom 
migrate  to  Antung  during  the  reeling  season  and  return  home  for 
the  remaining  months. 

Practically  all  locally  reeled  silk  is  exported  to  Shanghai  or  Japan, 
although  a  small  quantity  is  used  by  local  weavers  of  pongee  silk. 
There  were  six  small  weaving  establishments  equipped  with  native 
looms  operating  in  1918,  but  with  the  marked  rise  in  price  of  raw 
silk  in  1919  their  operations  were  suspended. 

During  1919,  the  Anto  Yoko  Manchu  Kemmo  Boseki  Koba,  a 
Japanese  company  with  a  reported  capital  of  $500,000,  completed  a 
large  factory  for  spinning  waste  silk.  A  Swiss  expert  has  been  em- 
ployed to  instruct  m  spinning  processes,  and  when  the  mill  operates 
to  capacit}^  a  considerable  amount  of  waste  silk  now  shipped  to  Eu- 
rope will  probably  l>e  converted  into  thread  at  this  mill.  If  this 
spinning  proves  profitable,  it  is  planned  to  erect  weaving  rooms 
where  manufacture  of  various  pile  fabrics  will  be  undertaken.  The 
mill  is  equipped  chiefly  with  modern  American  machinery,  a  small 
amount  being  of  Japanese  make. 

American  Demand  for  Silk. 

With  continued  popularity  of  pongee  silk  fabrics,  there  should  l>e 
an  increasing  demand  from  the  United  States  for  Antung  wild  silk, 
unless  American  silk  weavers  refuse  to  work  with  what  they  claim  is 
poor  material — Antung  reeled  silk  not  being  so  rapidly  worked  as 
that  from  the  white  cocoons  of  Central  and  South  China.  The 
American  Silk  Mission,  during  its  recent  visit  to  Antung,  suggested 
certain  improvements  in  reeling  which  should  result  in  much  freer 
working  of  wild  silk.  These  American  demands  must  be  met  or  new 
markets  created  if  the  local  industry  is  to  hold  its  own. 

The  Timber  Industry. 

Dependable  estimates  place  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  Yalu 
timber  trade  at  65,000,  oi  which  G0,000  are  employed  in  cutting  and 
rafting  logs  and  5,000  as  teamsters.  The  teamsteVs  and  their  teams 
are  hired  for  the  cutting  season,  while  raftsmen  are  paid  an  average 
annual  wage  of  $70,  plus  food  and  lodging. 

The  yearly  output  of  lumber  is  dependent  upon  weather,  a  plenti- 
ful snowfall  in  winter  facilitating  the  '* snaking"  of  logs  to  creeks, 
while  high  water  in  spring  and  summer  is  necessarv  for  rafting  tim- 
ber from  the  upper  stretches  of  the  Yalu  and  Hun  feivers  to  Antung. 
Early  thawing  of  drag  roads  results  in  tliousands  of  feet  of  timber 
being  left  in  the  cutting  district.  It  was  this  which  caused  the  An- 
tung market  shortage  in  1919,  but  which  will  swell  the  1920  deliveries 
if  there  is  sufficiently  high  water. 

The  customs  export  statistics  are  not  a  true  index  of  the  timber  in- 
dustry, as  the  only  exports  considered  are  those  n\ade  in  foreign- 
style  vessels.  An  enormous  exi)ort  traffic  in  timber,  shipped  by  na- 
tive junks,  conies  under  the  cognizance  of  native  customs,  but  does 
not  furnish  statistics. 
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Following  are  estimates  of  a<^tnal  production  of  timber  (softwood, 
hardwood,  and  poles)  in  the  Yalu  and  Hun  River  districts  during 
1912,  1918,  and  1919,  based  on  the  amount  rafted  to  Antung: 


Year. 

Number 
of  rafts. 

Total  output. 

1912 

4,000 
7,173 
6,000 

Board  fed. 
200,000,000 

191S      

283,000,030 
208,000,003 

1919 

From  1916  to  1920  the  number  of  rafts  averaged  5,500,  with  a  con- 
tent of  250,000,000  board  feet.  Of  this  amount,  about  one-fifth  is 
consumed  locally. 

The  industry  has  seen  no  marked  changes  since  pre-war  years, 
although  there  Was  a  healthy  increase  in  output  following  the  send- 
ing of  inspectors  into  cutting  districts  in  1912  and  subsequent  years, 
and  an  increase  in  prices  and  extension  of  markets  when  the  wai*  cut 
oif  the  American  supply. 

Prices  in  1919  were  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  in  1918,  due  to 
low  water  and  consequent  late  arrival  of  rafts;  but  demand  was 
steady  and  buying  brisk  throughout  the  season.  Oregon  pine  com- 
peted very  favorably  with  Yalu  timber  in  the  Chinese  market,  with 
the  result  that  foreign  interests  carrying  both  kinds  of  timber  made 
no  attempt  to  market  the  native  product  in  Tientsin  and  Shanghai, 
where  abundant  stocks  of  American  timl)er  were  held. 

SawmiUs  in  Antung — Humber  and  Output. 

While  there  were  only  two  sawmills  in  Antung  in  1912,  the  number 
had  increased  to  20  in  1918,  with  a  total  capitalization  of  about 
$1,000,000  and  employees  numbering  nearly  3,000.  No  additional 
mills  were  built  in  1919.  Because  ot  high  prices  and  poor  exchange 
on  gold  yen,  five  of  the  ^^mall  Japanei^e  sawmills  suspended  opera- 
tions temporarily. 

Except  for  oiie  small  mill  (Chinese  ownership,  capitalized  at 
$25,000*  and  employing  40  men),  all  mills  are  Japanese,  the  largest 
being  the  Yalu  Saw  Mill,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  and  1,400  em- 
ployees. There  are  only  two  large  millo  at  .^ntung  fully  equipped 
with  band  saws,  gang  saws,  ;daners,  groovers,  etc.,  the  remainder 
being  equipped  i^enerally  with  sinjrle  ba..d  sawj.  Equipment  in  tl.j 
large  mills  is  of  American  and  British  make,  but  thnt  in  the  small 
ones  is  generally  of  cheap  Japanese  manufacture.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  prospect  of  supplying  American  machinery  direct  to  these 
mills,  although  Avith  development  of  this  growing  trade  tliere  is  pos- 
sibility of  introducing  American  woodworking  machinery  through 
Japanese  agenci«\s  in  Japan. 

While  dependable  statistics  are  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  the 
output  of  local  sawmills  for  1912,  1918,  and  1919  has  been  estimated 
to  be  30,0(X),()00,  50,000,000,  and  40,000,000  board  feet,  respectively. 
The  apparently  small  increase  from  1912  to  1918  is  accounted  for 
by  the  tact  that  the  two  mills  operating  in  1912  were  both  of  large 
size  and  equippe<l  with  American  and  British  machinery,  while  of 
the  20  mills  oi^rating  in  1918  and  1919  all  but  2  were  small  producers. 
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Bean  Oil  and  Bean  Cake  Industries. 

At  present  there  are  20  bean-oil  mills  in  Antun^,  with  an  estimated 
total  capital  of  $1,077,000  and  a  daily  capacity  of  22,100  bean  cakes 
(weighinjr  about  62  ponnds  each)  and  160,251  pounds  of  bean  oil. 
These  mills  employ  1,100  men,  paying  to  the  great  mass  of  laborers 
an  average  monthly  wage  of  $8  00  with  food  and  lodging  and  to 
some  of  the  expert  workmen  operating  hydraulic  presses,  etc.,  as 
much  as  $36.40  per  month  with  food  and  lodging. 

Of  the  20  mills  operating  in  1919,  2  were  equipped  with  locally- 
made  hydraulic  presses  and  the  remainder  with  native  hammer  and 
wedge  presses  and  hand-operated  screw  presses.  All  the  mills  are 
equipped  with  steam  or  oil  driven  rollers  for  crushing  beans,  most 
of  the  engines  being  of  Japanese  make  with  a  few  large  engines  of 
English  make.  The  new  mills  are  obtaining  equipment  in  Dairen 
from  a  Chinese  machine  shop  which  specializes  in  bean-oil  j)resses 
and  allied  material.  Until  the  world  trade  in  vejjetable  oils  has  set- 
tled into  its  new  postwar  channels,  there  is  small  likelihood  of  sup- 
planting present  equipment  in  Antung  mills  by  more  modern  ma- 
chinery. 

The'  growth  of  the  local  industry  since  1912  is  indicated  in  the 
following  table : 


Year. 

Number  of 
mills. 

Outpul: 
Number  ol 
bean  cakes. 

Year. 

Niunbcr  of 
mULs. 

Outout: 
Nuralx>rof 
bean  cakej. 

1912              

n 

13 
14 
14 

800,000 
1,02%0C0 
1,315.000 
1,470,000 

lor* 

n 

14 
15 
20 

1,000,000 

1913                     

1917 

2  110  00(1 

1914             

1018 

2,7t)0.00n 

1915                  

1919 

5,75<i  240 

Working  at  full  capacity,  the  local  mills  are  estimated  to  consume 
1,300,000  pounds  of  beans  daily.  Their  average  monthly  output 
during  1919  was  479,687  cakes,  with  an  oil  content  computed  at 
present  as  6.9  pounds  per  cake.  The  output  is  regulated  according 
to  market  demand  and  supply  of  beans,  production  reachins:  its 
low  mark  during  winter  months  when  freezing  of  the  Yalu  prevents 
water  shipment. 
Bean  Cake  as  Fertilizer. 

The  local  bean-oil  market  Avas  greatly  stimulated  by  the  war ;  and 
while  local  trade  will  probably  suffer  a  setback  from  jiost-war  read- 
justments, the  trade  ii>  bean  cake  seems  more  certain,  as  Chosen 
(Korea)  and  Japan  are  using  increasingly  large  quantities  for  fer- 
tilizing rice  fields,  the  high  prices  for  rice  strengthening  this  demand. 
In  urging  its  use  by  farmei's,  the  Japanese  Government  estimates 
that  Korea's  rice  output  may  be  increased  40  per  cent,  thus  assisting 
materially  in  solving  Japan's  food  problem. 
American  Opportunities  in  Antung. 

The  only  American  firm  located  in  this  district  in  1019  was  a 
large  American  oil  company  maintayiing  an  American  rej^resenta- 
tive  in  Antung.  A  large  British  oil  company  is  represented  by  a 
British  firm  which,  in  addition  to  its  oil  business,  engages  in  general 
import  and  export,  shipping  and  insurance,  being  the  only  foreign 
firm  in  this  district  engaged  in  imi)ort  and  export  trade^idc  from 
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the  many  Japanese.  Of  the  latter,  only  one — the  Antung  branch  of 
Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha — has  facilities  for  carrying  on  correspondence 
in  Iilnglish. 

It  is  apparent  that  facilities  for  representing  American  business 
intei'ests  by  local  firms  are  extremel^y  limited.  At  present,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  American  machinery,  metals,  hardware,  and  a 
small  amount  of  tinned  foodstuffs  are  imported  into  Antung  from 
Japan  and  Shanghai,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  so  marketed 
in  the  absence  of  direct  representatives  in  Antung. 

The  Japanese,  who  control  the  great  bulk  of  trade  with  this  dis- 
trict, enjoy  certain  advantages  which  will  be  difficult  for  American 
competitors  to  overcome.  Cliief  among  these  arc  geographical  prox- 
imity, special  freight  rates  over  Japanese  railways,  excellent  banking 
facilities,  and  personal  representation  on  the  ground  which  is  able  to 

a  note  Antung  warehouse  prices.  The  only  bank  in  the  district  now 
ealing  in  foreign  exchange  is  the  (Japanese)  Bank  of  Chosen,  which 
confines  its  foreign  exchange  business  to  paper  drawn  on  banks  in 
Japan  and  China  only. 

Local  Chinese  would  welcome  an  American  business  house  in 
Antung,  should  one — after  a  careful  study  of  local  conditions — 
decide  that  possibilities  in  local  trade  would  warrant  establishment 
of  a  personal  American  representative  in  this  district. 

[Note. — More  recent  or  detaileil  information  ou  trade  resources  of  tlie  *Vntung 
ili.strict  Is  to  be  found  in  daily  Commerce  Ui'n>0BTS,  as  follows: 
"  Wild-sIIk  industry  in  Soutiiern  Maucliuria,"  June  4,  1019. 
"  Fall  crop  of  wild  cocoons  In  Southeastern  Manchuria,"  July  7,  1920. 
**  Spring  crop  of  wild  cocoons  in  Southeastern  Manchuria/'  October  1.3,  1020. 
"  Fall  crop  of  wild  cocoons  in  Southeastern  Manchuria,'*  October  26,  1020.] 

DAIEEN. 

By  Consol  Max  D.  KlrJa««olf. 

The  year  1910  was  prospowus  for  Dairen,  although  the  abnormal 
rise  of  "silver  exchange  undoubtedly  affected  export  trade  adversely. 
Establishment  of  new  industries  taxed  the  housing  capacity  of  the 
city  to  the  utmost.  Building  materials  and  labor  were  Wgh,  the  price 
of  land  advanced  to  such  a  degree  that  building  operations  were  not 
carried  on  to  the  extent  that  conditions  necessitated,  and  rent  rates 
almost  doubled  those  of  previous  yeai*s.  The  money  market  was 
very  tight  and  banks  demanded  high  rates,  advancmg  money  on 
only  the  best  of  negotiable  security.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway 
Co.,  which  is  engaged  in  so  many  branches  of  businass  as  to  be  by 
far  the  preponderating  enterprise  here,  apparently  had  a  less  suc- 
cessful year  than  expected.  The  huge  loan,  which  it  proposed  to  float 
for  increasing  capital,  was  not  carried  out,  and  in  October  the  (Com- 
pany advanced  its  freight  rates  an  average  of  40  per  cent.  The 
Anshan  Steel  Mills  on  which  a  great  deal  of  capital  had  been  ex- 
pended turned  out,  it  is  understood,  a  failure. 

With  unsettled  conditions  prevailing  in  Vladivostok,  North  Man- 
churian  products  normally  destined  for  shipment  from  that  port 
would  have  been  diverted  to  Dairen;  but  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way was  in  such  a  bad  state  and  used,  moreover,  for  sending  Japa- 
nese troops  and  army  supplies  into  Siberia,  that  there  was  much 
congestion  and  holding  up  of  goods.     Merchandise  cpuld  bp  sent 
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forward  to  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  only  by  Chinese  carts  in 
cold  weather  when  roads  were  frozen,  and  quantities  were  neces- 
sarily very  limited. 

The  statistics  f^iven  in  this  report  are  from  official  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  Chinese  Maritime  C\istoms.  The  rate  of  conversion 
into  U.'  S.  currency  for  the  haikwan  tael  is  $1,103  for  1918  and 
$1,351)  for  1919,  which  means  an  advance  by  more  than  23  per  cent 
over  the  1918  figures  of  trade,  due  solely  to  increased  rate  of  ex- 
change. 
Trade  of  the  Fort  of  Dairen  for  1918  and  1919. 

The  total  net  trade  of  Dairen  for  1919  was  $286,406,581,  an  in- 
crease of  $88,578,302  over  the  1918  figures  of  almost  45  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  gross  value  of  the  trade  was  almost  46  per  cent,  the 
figures  for  1918  and  1919  being,  respectively,  $216,666,278,  and  $315,- 
815,350.  Total  foreign  imports  increased  over  49  per  cent,  while  the 
gain  in  foreign  net  imports  was  over  48  per  cent,  the  gain  in  imports 
of  Chinese  origin  amounting  to  over  61  per  cent.  Of  total  foreign 
imports,  over  90  per  cent  were  from  foreign  countries  and  Hong- 
kong and  only  about  10  per  cent  from  Chinese  ports,  as  compared 
with  88  per  cent  and  12  per  cent,  respectively,  in  1918.  In  reexports 
from  Dairen,  foreign  goods  increased  about  60  per  cent,  while  Chi- 
nese goods  gained  over  53  per  cent — showing  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  port  as  a  shipping  and  distributing  point,  not  only  for 
the  Leased  Territory  and  South  Manchuria  but  for  North  Man- 
churia and  even  Siberia.  Exports  of  local  origin  showed  a  net  gain 
of  more  than  39  per  cent,  those  to  Chinese  ports  decreasing  35  per 
cent,  while  exports  to  foreign  countries  (exclusive  of  reexports)  in 
creased  over  53  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  gross  and  net  values  of  the  trade  of  the 
port  of  Dairen  during  1918  and  1919: 


Imports  and  exports 


Traport^  of  foreign  goods: 

Fr(mi  foreign  countries  and  BongVcng. 
From  Chinese  ports 

Total  foreign  imports 

Reexports  of  foreign  goods: 
To  fore 


o  foreign  countries  and  HongVone 

To  Chinese  ports  (cliiefly  Tientsin,  Lunglrow,  Chofoo,  and  Tslngiau) 

Total  foreign  reexports 


1918 


S79,906,A94 
10,515,077 


90,422,r.71 


4,605,^ 
3,743,960 


1919 


tl21,650,478 
13,332.093 


134,991,571 


Inaporls   of  Chinese   products  (chiefly  from  Tientsin,  Limgkow,  Chofoo, 
Tsiugtau,  and  Shanghai). 

Reexports  of  Chinese  products: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong i      10,244,a<W  ,       15,391,717 


To  Chinese  ports . 


154,614  I 


561,702 


Total  Chinese  reexports {      10, 39^  702  I 

Tola!  net  Chinese  imports 13, 231, 715  I 


[?  import 

Exports  of  Chinese  product^  of  local  origin: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

To  Chinese  ports 


Total  exports  of  local  oripin.. 
ViTo^^  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port. 
Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port... 


.S6,3fi0.3ft.'> 

in,2.52,s25  ; 


15,953,419 
22,160,^92 


132,151.278 
10,555,490 


102,013,100!      112,709.768 


216,660,278 


197,82.^279 


315,815,350 
^,406,5il 
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Bfareot  Trade  with  Foreisrn  O^^ntriM. 

In  1919,  as  in  the  past,  the  bulk  of  Dairen's  direct  foreign  trade 
was  with  Japan,  almost  70  per  cent  of  the  imports  coming  from  that 
country  and  over  70  per  cent  of  the  exports  going  there.  Some  of 
the^  imports  as  well  as  part  of  the  exports  undoubtedly  should  be 
credited  to  other  countries,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount.  If  the  trade  with  Chosen  is  taken  into  account,  Japan's 
share  of  Dairen's  foreign  trade  is  almost  73  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Japan  enjoJ^s  almost  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  cotton  goods  and 
purchases  the  bulk  of  bean  cake. 

The  United  States  ranks  next  to  Japan  in  direct  trade  with  Dairen, 
its  share  of  the  gross  imports  for  1919  being  a  little  less  than  21 
per  cent,  while  its  purchases  amounted  to  almost  9  per  cent  of  the 
exports.  America's  share  of  the  total  foreign  trade  was  over  14 
per  cent,  whereas  in  1918  it  was  over  26  per  cent.  There  was  a  gain 
of  almost  98  per  cent  in  direct  imports  from  the  United  States,  due 
to  increased  purchases  of  rails,  locomotives,  and  other  supplies  by 
the  South  Manchuria  Eailway  Company,  and  greater  imports  of 
kerosene,  electrical  apparatus,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and  ma- 
chinery. Exports  to  the  United  States  fell  off  over  61  per  cent,  owing 
to  greatly  reduced  sales  of  soja-bean  oil. 

The  United  Kingdom  followed  the  United  States  in  value  of  direct 
trade  with  Dairen  during  1919,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
a  still  better  customer  if  exchange  had  not  been  so  unfavorable. 

The  value  of  the  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  following  table  : 


191S 


Cross  Im- 
ports of 
foreign 
goods. 


Exports 
plus  recx- 
po:!';  of  na- 
tive goods. 


ToUl  trade. 


1919 


Oroe  im- 
po-tsof 
forei^ 
goods. 


Exports 
plus  reex- 
ports of  na- 
tive goods. 


Total  trade. 


British  India 

Batch  Indies 

Franco 

French  Indo-Chiiic 

Hongkong 

Italy - 

Ji^wn  f  including  Taiwan) 

Korea  (Chosen) 

Netherlands 

Philippine  Ifdand^t 

Kussja,  Pacific  ports 

Singapore,  Straits  Set tleinonts, 
etc 

Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Aden, 
Algeria,  etc 

TTnited  Kingdom 

United  States  (iiiHudinj^,  Ha- 
waii)  

All  other  countries 


$303,048 

1,1.S0.^39 

50,772 

3,017 

2,912,727 

394 

57,f.21,9t'3 

2,303,972 


$1,231,757 
11,044 


1,509,412 


57.0sl,327 
2,513,  l(ft< 


$303, 04S 

2.412,296 

01,816 

3,017 

4,422,139 

394 

114,703,320 

4,877,080 


«2, 357, 524 

2,456,129 

215,124 


11,44^,689 
431,357 


$2,357,524 

3,904,818 

646,481 


2,201 

155,984 

3,853 

1,226 
7a>,046 

I3,lt>0,997 
l,4-U\925 


Total 79,900,694 


303,440 


2G6,a'->3 


33,3a5.3Hl 
442,931 


305,641 
155,984 

209,906 

1,226 
705,046 

46.406,378 
1,HS3.S56 


2,235,570 

1,134,906 

83,537,311 

1,719,777 

6.010 

123,128 

6,450 

23,452 

7,854 
1,809,840 

25,353,0W 
612,793 


872,587 


103,616,160 

6,416,041 

814,783 

13,184 

14,923 

743 

8,813,923 
7,334,610 

12,846.931 
4,922,064 


3,108,157 

1,134,906 

187,153,471 

8,135,818 

821,399 

136,312 

21,373 

24,135 

8,821,777 
9,204,450 

3?,  199,93,5 
6,534,857 


90,604,453  176,511,147  121,659,478  147,545,995  269,205,473 


Imports. 

Cotton  manufactures  continued  to  be  the  principal  item  of  import 
into  Dairen.  Gunny  ba«^s,  railway  cars,  wagons,  cement,  electrical 
materials  and  fittings,  machinerj',  matches,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, and  kerosene,  all  show  large  increases,  while  there  was  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  imi>ort  of  boots  and  shoes.    Although  im- 
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ports  increased  in  value,  there  was  not  a  corresponding  increase  in 
quantity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  Dairen's  prin- 
cipal imports  during  1918  and  1919 : 


Articles. 


Bags,  Riinny: 

New . . . , number 

01(1 do.. 

"Books,  printed 

BreadstutTs: 
Flour— 

Foreign barrels  of  196  lbs. . 

Native do... 

Rice- 
Foreign metric  tons. 

Native do... 

Cars  and  wagons,  railway 

Cement barrels  of  380  lbs . 

Chinaware  and  earthenware 

Clocks  and  Avatches pieces . 

Cocoa  and  chocoLite,  prepared pomids. 

Coffee,  raw do. . . 

Cotton  and  manu&ictures  of: 

Raw  cotton,  native 

Cotton  cloth,  Jananeso^ 
Imitation  native— 

18  inches  by  20  yards pieces. 

14  inches  by  12  yards do. . . 

Striped,  27  inches  by  20  yards do 

Cotton  cloth,  native,  fancy do. . 

Cotton  crape,  Japanese yards 

Cotton  prints,  plain pieces.. 

Cri  mps  a  nd  cr^pons ya  rds . . 

Drills- 
Japanese  pieces. . 

other do.... 

Drills,  dyed do. 

Flannels do 

Jeans— 

30  yards— 

American do... 

English do... 

Japanese do... 

40  yards— 

English do... 

Japanese do... 

Jeans,  dyed do... 

Nankeens,  native tons. 

Poplins pieces. 

Sheeiings,  (tray,  plain- 
Japanese do... 

Native do... 

Foreign,  n.  e.  s do... 

Shirtings,  foreign,  plain- 
Gray— 

English do 

Japanese do... 

White- 
English do 

Japanese do. . . 

Shirtings,  white,  figured do. . . 

T-cloth do... 

Thread  in  spools gross.. 

Thread  in  balls tons.. 

Towels dozens. . 

Venotians— 

Fast  black pieces. . 

Plain,  colored,  and  figured do 

Yarn,  foreign— 

Dyed 

Gray,  bleached,  Japanese tons. . 

Dyes  and  colors: 

Ani'  ins 

1  nd  ico tons . . 

Electrical  materials  and  nitiiigs 

Fish,  dried  and  salted tons. . 

Garters  and  ankle  bands,  pairs dozens. . 


1918 


Quantity.       Value, 


10, 121, 190 
4,331,208 


18,112 
292,454 

14,611 
16,648 


149,847 


35,004 

252,409 

6,012,093 


1,185,855 
169,327 
177,183 
136,741 


235,661 
1,033,119 

91, 159 

210 

107,523 

85,210 


l,0f« 

5,074 

172,029 

9,90G 
40,210 
39,123 
339 
50,538 

248,911 
19,552 
0,234 


S266 
69,192 

43,682 

82,915 

5,328 

4:>,  426 

99, ISO 

21 

190,866 

7,823 
14,050 


1,704 


181 


2,611 
369, 135 


$1,931,932 
361,698 
84,936 


170,570 
2,102,808 

1,454,148 

1,234,567 

1,709,419 

560,430 

236,041 

70,992 

170,920 

1,011,317 

100,890 


1,839,142 
151,505 
380,482 
381,729 


1,144,254 
246,501 

513,712 

2,661 

761,954 

552,010 


4,934 
26,816 
841,446 

70, 197 
237,455 
100,975 
340, 124 
624, 198 

1,391,G.'^8 
93,302 
38, 757 


61,267 
411,079 

301,732 
514,371 

33,372 
177,078 
532, 448 

3S,ft27 
149,883 

97,343 
171,091 

80,451 
1,604,920 

82,923 

35,826 

1,701,137 

223,828 

236,294 


1919 


Quantity.       Value 


18,960,434 
3,100,869 


6,640 
299,003 

6,601 
14,966 


325,515 


41,184 

121,724 

9,706,180 


1,279,043 
166,869 
647,162 
178,672 

5,885,663 
482,030 
136,120 

130,095 

178 

177,291 

120, 103 


6,102 
351,421 

6,243 
57,f08 
91,795 

06,932 

420,886 

196,111 

4,265 


8,645 
1S9,452 

53,088 
171,429 
10,539 
40,606 
130,846 
23 
178,258 

7,912 
13,903 


2,445 


366 


73,420 
436,985 


15,462,6.91 
294,986 
124,824 


70,305 
2,508,772 

752,421 

1,505,454 

2,461,606 

1,361,630 

302,687 

110,419 

55,627 

>  1,978,608 

191,268 


2,951,978 
201,037 

1,758,986 
607,038 
734,004 

2,678,ai2 
36,257 

977,590 

2,177 

1,395,095 

973,490 


a4,084 
2,153,891 

48,444 

449,370 

760,303 

576,577 

1,031,899 

3,220,270 

1,215,307 

30,140 


72,050 
1,510,781 

432,880 
1,488,691 

96,535 
20:<,5«1 
444,549 

51,370 
180,698 

115,374 
235,199 

131,438 
3,164,027 

45,187 
153,089 
2,279,216 
571,201 
348,797 


fl  Excess  of  ree-\ports  over  Imports  not  included  in  totaL 
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Articles. 


1018 


Quantity.       Value. 


Qunntity.       Value 


Gasoline,  benzine,  ete gallons. 

Qhkss,  window,  conimoai boxes. 

Olovps pairs. 

Leather,  and  manulactures: 
Leather— 
Fanitjk — 

Calf,  kid,  colored tons . . 

Cow do. . . 

Sole do. . . 

Native do 

Mann&ctures— 

Boots  and  show pairs , 

Machine  tools 

Machinery  and  parts , , 

Machines,  embroidering,  knitting,  and  sewing 

Mitchos gross. . 

Medidno 

Metals  and  minerals: 

Copper tons. 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  new— 

Aueles do... 

Bars , do... 

Beams  and  drders do. . . 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  washers do. . . . 

Fishplates  and  spikes do. . . 

Nails,  wire  and  cut do... 

Pi«j  and  kentlotre do. . . 

Pines  and  tubes do. . . 

Rrila do... 

Sheets  and  plates ..do... 

Iron,  galvanized,  sheets- 
Corrugated do... 

Plein do.... 

Iron,  gal  NTinizod ,  wire tons . . 

I-.ead do.... 

Steel do.... 

Tin  plates do. . . . 

Milk,  condensed dozens. . 

Oil: 

C/Oconut gallons. . 

En-ino  and  mineral do 

Kerosene- 
American do 

Japanese do 

Opiumj  Persian pounds.. 

l^ints tons . . 

Paper: 

Imitatlan  native do 

Japanese 

Newapaper,  old 

Printing- 
Calendered tons.. 

U  noalendcrcd do . . 

Straw  board do.. 

Pepper < do.. 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Piece  goods,  n.e.s.: 

Canvas  and  cotton  duck yards.. 

Others 

Potassium,  chloride  of tons. . 

Shooks  for  making  casks 

Silk  and  manufactures  of: 
Foreign  piece  goods- 
Plain pounds.. 

Mixed :....do.. 

Native  piece  goods do.. 

Singlets  and  drawers dosens. . 

Soap,  foreign 

Socks,  cotton dozens. . 

Soda  ash tons.. 

Soy do.. 

Spirits,  wines,  etc.: 

^      Beer  and  porter  in  bottles dozens . . 

Brandy  and  whisky  in  bottles 

Sake  in  barrels 

Stationery 

Stores,  household: 

Canned  fish dozens.. 

Canned  fruits do 

Canned  vegetables do. . . . 


039,^13 
39,814 
323,666 


87 
1.56 
680 

76 

651,018 


1,137,793 


822 

866 

9,038 

6% 

796 

699 

2,841 

4,791 

11,315 

10,425 

3,207 

291 

889 
1,171 

748 
10,345 

740 
34,542 

7,152 
,914,841 

1,194,470 
702,750 

37,asi 

806 
1,056 


473 

970 
705 
23 


353,321 
46 


7,193 
33,050 
165,067 
72,145 


75,401 
381 
983 


1303,895 
427,483 
86,117 


643,987 
168,657 
744,685 
91,974 

2,601,826 
277,577 

2,805,113 

83,132 

422,167 

315,322 

679,942 

139,988 
1,447,349 

148,969 
195,653 
116,321 
501,037 
687,6-'i5 
2,512,457 
1,362,349 
849,060 

85,756 
262,057 
247,988 
183,209 
2,771,203 
197,337 

74, 176 

10,407 
898,302 

1,301,040 
256,  W6 
477,046 
208,252 

126,964 
254,018 
62,270 

133,846 
209,821 
58,902 
11,281 
222,609 

109,594 
295,802 
29,701 
678,016 


68,031 
98,179 
1,382,4M) 
602,483 
232,790 
138,»)S5 
100,127 
108,953 

280,053 
39,696 
397,739 
328,204 


64,921 
41,811 
38,665 

a  Excess  of  reexports  over  imports  not  included  in  total 


85,196 
54,868 
55,353 


628,361 
72,962 
387,388 


32 
302 
375 
117 

198,735 


4,504,571 


2,527 

3,474 

10,952 

1,145 

824 

4,  .507 

3,283 

6,067 

10,154 

31,266 

6,193 

2,448 

819 

1,161 

3,731 

1,955 

40,090 

10,670 
1,286,665 

8,530,140 

317,360 

19,800 

1,441 

1,321 


1,813 

1,499 
579 
62 


783,022 


69 


39,077 
37,440 
122,800 
66,309 


112,941 

6,115 

659 

201,883 


17,573 
75,009 
35,172 


$574,434 
805,142 
96,783 


290,282 
530,961 
437,063 
107,252 

0  1,080,326 
280,677 

3,753,5.'>;; 
207,136 

1,703,004 
555,911 

1,431,227 

443,341 

1,447,732 

175,077 

225,  tiM 

665,751 

556,251 

499,736 

1,990,130 

3,547,829 

902,100 

575,098 

181,163 
217,174 
824,065 
4;}2,1I9 
107,876 

17,416 
764,430 

4,010,991 
149,228 
308,588 
352,164 

324,487 
175,5a< 
273,052 

695,324 

374,013 

68,791 

28,294 

305,907 

423,529 

448,159 

28, 76:* 

686,416 


605,836 
13.%  853 
1,171,634 
811,025 
387,-546 
175. 0H5 
447, 199 
103,739 

488,  .350 
96.571 
722,186 
608,686  ■ 

36,568 
102,391 
48,533 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Articles. 


Sugar: 

Brown tons . 

Confectioners' do. . . 

Reflnod do. . . 

White do. . . 

Tallow,  animal,  native # do . . . 

Tics,  railway ,  number . 

Timber,  softwood board  feet . 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of: 

Foreign  tobacco — 

Leaf tons . 

Prepared do . . . 

Native  tobacco — 

Leaf tons. 

Prepared do... 

Cigarettes— 

Foreign thousands. 

Native tons. 

Cigars thousands . 

Toilet  requisites 

Toois.  hand 

Trunks  and  suit  case*? 

Waste,  yam,  thread  and  rags tons. 

Wax.  paraffin do. . . 

Wool,  manufactures  of: 

Coatings  and  suitings yards. 

Piece  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam  and  cord tons. 

Woolen  and  cotton  mixtums,  coatings 

and  suitings yards. 

All  other  articles 


Total  imports 

Excess  of  reexports  over  imports . 


Net  total  imports. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value 


1.151 

94« 

11,7J8 

32,4.')o 

271,  W.5 
17,  )SH4, 741 

281 
19 

1,091 
130 

1,161,801 

889 

1,764 


803 
,  933 

287,466 


5 
271  2>3 


1919 


Quantity.       Value. 


o  $95, 275 

137.853 

2,031,321 

4,097,98.5 

79, 2W 

258, 701 

853,397 

84,590 
22,405 

306,181 
68,380 

3,683,891 

1,727,830 

31,567 

114,690 

402,559 

140, 127 
224,403 

771,6.30 

143,030 

17,866 

278,733 
21,579,397 


95,310,361 
95,275 


95,215,089 


1,738 

1,101 

16,080 

0  2.548 

279 

45.S,096 

15,009,995 


803 
26 

2,988 
200 

852,734 

852 

1,718 


826 
1,386 

208,982 


20 
184,305 


$176,991 

214,399 

2,679,968 

«  348,453 

65,560 

498,042 

997,058 


320,683 
38,779 

897,189 
108,341 

3,204,050 
1,162,503 
46,629 
205,057 
305,249 
200,098 
159,638 
379,634 

7&5,276 
150,304 
132,027 

463,371 
40,044,357 


147,104,200 
3,407,387 


14.3,606,813 


o  Excess  of  reexports  over  imports  not  included  in  total. 
Imports  Shipped  by  Bail  to  the  Interior. 

Comparison  with  the  preceding  table  shows  that  merchandise 
forwarded  by  rail  to  the  interior  constituted  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  principal  imports  in  both  1918  and  1919, 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods  thus 
forwarded  during  1918  and  1919: 


Articles. 


Arms  and  ammunition. . 
Asbestos. 


Bags,  gunny: 

New number. 

Old do.... 

Duty  free do — 

Belting  machine 

Books,  printed  and  music,  engraved  or  printed 

Breadstuffs: 

Barley bushels  of  48  lbs. . 

Fiour,  wheat— 

FoTif  n barrels  of  196  lbs. . 

Native do — 

Rice— 

Foreij.  n tons. . 

Native do 

Building  materials 

Buttons,  brass  and  fancy gross. . 

Candles: 

Forojgn tons.. 

Nat  ive do 

Carpets  and  carpeting 

Cement barre)ftof380Ibs.. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value 


n,  440, 137 

f9C.,233 

12,090,910 


35,400 

10,473 
110,114 

4,900 
3,119 


150,080 


401 
358 


148,840 


$1,683,003 
19,294 

2,183.693 
58.142 

1,059,818 
31,918 
25,042 

64,615 

98.627 

7i9,i-a8 

490.997 
231.259 
203,991 
63,290 


136,674 

150,543 

16,851 

550,608 
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1919 


Quantity.       Vahio. 


14.617,081 

350. G91 

14,293,654 


19,431 

1,713 
147,447 

2.183 
3,876 


194,484 


199,093 
36,614 

4,2n,20S 
33,301 

1,359,756 
79,495 
31,375 

49,604 

18,144 
1,237,156 

240,234 

389,302 

451.431 

54,019 

261,928 
80,451 
24,379 
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Articles. 


191S 


Quantity.       Valut. 


1019 


Quantity.      Value. 


Ghomlcal  products 

Oihiaware,  coarM  and  flno  (fodudlng  crockery  and 

earthenware) ^ 

Cigarettes: 

Foreign * 

Native 

Cigan 

Clocks  and  watches number.. 

Clothing,  cotton,  native tons.. 

Cfething,  bats,  etc 

Coke tons. 

ConCectionery 

Cordage tons. 

Cotton  and  manufoctures: 

Cotton, raw  native do... 

Cotton  blankets,  foreign number. 

Cotton  blankets,  native do... 

Garters 

HandkerchieiiB,  Japanese doscns. 

Piece  goods— 

w       Chintzes  and  cotton  prints pieces.. 

Cotton  doth— 

Japanese yards.. 

Imitation,  nnllvo  (machine-made),  gray  or 

dyed.  Japanese 

Strfpe«i,  native pieces. . 

Draifi- 

Foreign,  gray— 

American do — 

English do — 

Japanese do — 

Dyed pieces.. 

Gray,  native J do — 

Ducks,  native dozen.. 

Flannel pieces . . 

Italians,  Venetians  and  crape,  plain,  colored; 

poplins  and  lastings,  plafai pieces. . 

Italians,  Venetians,  crape,  poplins,  and  lastings— 

Figured pieces. 

Plain,  last  black do... 

Jeans- 
English do 

Japonp«e do — 

Lawns,  cambrics, and  muslins,  white,  dyed,  and 

printed picocs.. 

Nankeens,  native ions. . 

Sheetings,  gray,  plain— 

American pieces. . 

English do — 

Japanese do — 

Native do ... . 

Shirt ings,  dyed,  plain do — 

Shinings,  gray,  plain- 
American do — 

English do.... 

Japanese do — 

Native do. . . . 

Shirtings,  white do — 

T-cloth do. . . . 

Turlfey  reds  and  dyed  T-cloths do — 

Velvets  and  velveteens jards . . 

Thread- 
Balls tons.. 

Spools provs.. 

Towels doiCD . . 

Ynrn- 

Indian tons. . 

Japanese do — 

Native do 

Cot  ton  waddinK do — 

Covers,  bed  and  table 

Crudbles 

Dyes,  colors,  and  paints,  artlllcial  indigo tons. . 

Electrical  materials 

Enameled  ware 

Explosives 

Fish,  dried  and  salt:  I 

Foreign tons . .  I 

Native do — ' 

Famiture ' 

Gasoline,  benzine,  naphtha,  etc gallons. .• 


23,901 
90 


i'ii 


102 
m,4Sl 


109,335 

359, 13S 

7,998,870 


134,495 


144 

76,4ri9 

115,867 

7,4tiO 


87,C08 

114,566 

32,151 
36,243 

6,356 
219,010 

12,170 
34S 

3,937 

220,232 
20,194 
13,342 

40 

4,4S0 
60,085 
10,474 

126,790 
15,158 
51, 125 

21U,4a) 

10 
02,923 
171,407 

1S6 

1,576 

374 


2,278 
1,385 


ia06,456 

206,897 

2,929,466 
1,665,688 
24,964 
48,657 
48,063 
807,377 
14,855 
66,155 
191,436 

45,088 
128,271 


160,603 
50,909 

1,274,750 

991,589 

1,449,159 

375,459 


1,386 
453,742 
821,0K2 
36,489 


141,444 


544,676 

1,091,367 

364, 153 
339,939 

37,533 
1,091,422 

42,644 

318,595 

34,423 

2,<ni 

1,265,511 
9(i.3W 
99,165 

382 
31,290 

352,724 
62,4SI 

SIS, 575 
54,656 

201,884 

104,487 

29,r.ll 
41W,K=W 
12i),29t> 

145,583 
l,53i»,787 

3fi^),3f)5 
21.325 
89,644 
14. 145 
30.194 

417,320 

153,050 
74,345 

183,210 
138. 7ai 
262,501 
126,557 


26,890 
748 


340 


947 

117 
199,500 
41,S09 


123,666 

471,237 

24,210,309 


172,573 


165 
42 
110,643 
ISO.  867 
7,408 
20,812 
108,346 

232,781 

35,791 
66,556 

4,630 
338,596 

27,812 
731 

2,286 

1,534 

36S,601 

ISO, 315 

20,436 


5,054 
125,247 

10.SV2 
203,701 

22,460 
233,307 
172,569 

23 
112,901 
155,216 

140 

2,017 

4,124 

45 


153 


3»? 


1270,095 

309,104 

2,200,750 
949,289 
34,070 
06,996 
683, 6S0 
1,309,110 
5,345 
101,619 
360,235 

73,809 
271,637 

49,290 
177,000 

97,219 

2,617,173 
3,658,588 

2,473^149 

586,929 

1,432 

473 

826,070 

1,423,172 

46,210 

29,049 

875,58*3 

2,530,289 

534.173 

710,396 

29,740 
2,146,078 

126,194 
843,330 

16,  IW 

10,67t) 

2,810,271 

1,173,378 

100,802 


361 
'234,093" 


40,736 

998,544 

80,080 

1,748,750 

110.122 

1,118,025 

114,807 

.59,579 
3S3. 5.S2 
192,979 

139,26-1 

2,650,  OW 

4,209,75S 

31,14X 

lG4<,0,->.4 

22,  ,550 

19, 120 

1,003,308 

1S4,766 

112,860 

433,400 

21.838 

376,060 

254,505 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Articles. 


Glass,  window boxes. 

Glass  and  glassware 

(tloves : doien. 


Glue. 


.tons. 


Hal)erdasliery, 

Hosiery dozen. . 

India-rubl)er  and  gutta-percha  manufactures 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  scicntiflc,  etc 

Lamps  and  lampwarc 

I^eatlicr t  ons . . 

Leather,  manufactures  of  (not  including  boots  and 

gloves) 

Lo6king-i;Iasses  and  mirrors 

Machinery  and  parts 

Machines,  embroidering,  knitting,  and  sewing 

Matches gross.. 

Match-making  materials 

Medicines 

MetaN: 

Brass  and  yellow  metals  (bars,  sheets,  wire,  etc.,) 

tons 

Copner; 

Ingots  and  shbs tons.. 

Sheets  and  plates do. . . . 

Wire do.... 

Iron  and  mild  steel.  new- 
Angles,  channels,  Joints,  and  ties do 

Bars do 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  wa^^hers do 

Fishplates  and  spikes  for  railways. do 

NaiLs,  wire do 

Pig do.... 

PifHs  and  tubes do 

Ralls do.... 

'     Sheetsand  plates do 

Wire do.... 

Iron  and  mild  steel ,  old do 

Iron  and  steel  manu'artures do 

Iron,  ealvani/ed,  sheets do 

Iron.  eal\*anlzcd,  wire do 

Jjoaa,  in  pig  or  bars do 

Lead  pipes do 

Btcel,  bamboo,  bars,  hoops,  sheets,  and  plates,  do .... 

Bteel  wire  rope  (cast  and  wire) do 

Tin  plate,  plain do 

Milk,  condensed,  in  tins dozens.. 

Musical  instruments 

Needles thousands.. 

Oil: 

Engine gallons.. 

Kerosene— 

AmoricaO do 

Japanese do 

Vegetable tons. . 

Paints  and  paint  oil do — 

Paper. 


Peanuts tons.. 

Popper,  black  and  white do. . . . 

Perfumery  and  cosniPt  ics 

Photographic  materials 

Piece  goods,  canvas  and  cotton  duck yards. . 

Printing  and  lithographing  materials 

Railwav  materials,  n.  o.  s 

Safe  and  st  rong-room  doors 

Scales  and  lialanccs 

Shoes  and  boots: 

Foreign pairs. . 

Native do 

Silk  piece  ROo<ls: 

Foreign  - 

Silk potmds.. 

Silk  mixtures do 

Native  — 

Poi!j:ees pounds. . 

Other do 

Sk  i  iii ,  fur number. . 

So, 


1918 


Quantity. 


31,601 


77,211 
34 


106,465 


601 


978,363 


23 

779 
33 
153 

1,0S3 

4,433 

Am 

1,139 

1,829 

365 

6,082 

8,442 

1,832 

133 

3,«iS5 

1,592 

5S9 

700 

212 

ISl 

317 

201 

350 

25,916 


227,096 

856,275 

4,761,105 

730,070 

2,553 

705 


1,379 
16 


42,042 


)  »p . 


Ho  tu Ions. , 

Hoy do. . . , 

Spirits  of  wine gallons. , 


244,071 

78,038 

2,8S9 
29,60-1 

11,807 
120,f.67 
72,275 


J,2H3 

720 

28,818 


Value. 


S340,944 
4%  826 
65,982 
21,221 
222,366 
100,684 
67,255 
30,575 
21,333 
1,112,642 

71,TO4 

69,153 
2,033,464 

50,336 
342,893 

70,098 
121,073 


16,498 

546,364 
24,233 
122,360 

201.514 

709,929 

113,016 

193,978 

322,585 

44,815 

1,346,005 

1,103,166 

4^5,110 

23.475 

290,251 

388,419 

167,778 

148,396 

42,519 

50, 757 

83,075 

100,368 

93,250 

55,652 

15,205 

250,606 

387,211 

1,705,779 

265,647 
50, 107 
88, 191 

827,  IM 

82,396 

7,902 

119,271 
44,653 
13,041 
2.5,521 

556,221 
46,884 
23,114 

778,231 
70,682 


27,414 

87,941 

39,816 

1,010,566 

30, 875 

246,  WW 

209,078 

72,2:^6 

16,158 


1919 


Quantity. 


48,294 


59,703 
23 


101,610 


10,800 


3,556,546 


116 

1,797 
166 
2S4 

2,218 
7,235 

566 
2,283 
2,752 
J, 750 
5,952 
19,150 
2,157 

397 
7,146 


1,593 
771 
359 
424 
350 
352 
367 
25,979 


408,237 

1,353,351 

5,403,015 

440,242 

3,122 

1,228 


1,926 
55 


225,604 


86,526 
37,828 


9,787 
29,708 

17,733 
90,100 
38,835 


3,956 
624 


Value. 


$C33,149 
75.083 
06,197 
13,182 
290,780 
388,673 
218, 8« 
61,810 
46,699 
1,018,746 

50,640 

70,546 

2,609,779 

200,906 

1,280,900 

67,686 

236,912 


78,  sn 

931,085 
128,915 
210,154 

299,390 

956,445 

154,942 

337,104 

466,153 

114,202 

1.166,518 

2,174,015 

314,242 

76,809 

358,931 


374,270 

170,614 
65,515 
78,602 
70,607 

124,262 
81,036 
69,415 
21,559 

473,794 

773,978 

2,466,777 

207,008 

125,164 

236,  n? 

1,450,417 

132,284 

25,033 

183,366 

63,521 

122,074 

40,381 

1,350,302 

56,411 

40,910 

470,355 
31,856 


126,683 
107,796 

08,460 
862,432 
65,710 

401,873 
99,687 
19,822 
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Articles. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


1019 


Quantity.       Valu*. 


Spirits,  wines,  etc.: 

Beer  and  porter 

Sake 

Spirits,  brandy,  whisky,  etc :. 

Wines 

Stationery , 

Stores,  household 

Stoves  and  grates 

Sugar: 

Brown tons. 

Candy do... 

Refined  and  white do... 

Tallow,  animal,  native do... 

Tea: 

Foreign do... 

Native do 

Telegraph  and  telephone  materials 

Ties,  railway,  sleepers 

Timber: 

Hardwood , cubic  feot.. 

Softwood board  feet.. 

Tobacco: 

Leaf,  foreign .-. tons.. 

Leaf,  native do 

Preparp4,  foreitjn : do 

Prepared,  native do 

Toilet  requisites 

Too's,  hand 

Toys.. 


Umbrellas pieces 

Vehicles 

Wax,  parafTm. tons 

WooJenware 

Woo.on  and  cotton  mixtures,  uniou  and  poncho 

.   cloth yards.. 

All  other  art  ides 


Total. 


1,010 

943 

33,701 

126 

290 
1,541 


71,!«1 
l,i«9,486 

228 

1,154 

7 

122 


17,860 


683 
73,558 


»104,630 
136,233 

81,128 
128,097 
250,378 
712,513 

23,617 

133,727 

167,216 

4,779,528 

35,425 

107,636 
014,862 
laj,  176 
139,761 

40,446 
87,781 

68,538 

323,835 

8,017 

73,334 

los,:iC9 

199, /SJo 
81,064 
O^SSO 
211,144 
164,362 
30,763 

75,469 
7,296,622 


1,312 

1,067 

16,510 

175 

384 
2,130 


85,873 
3, 06*',  669 

739 

3,  aw 

76 
197 


22,S)0 
"i7,"72i' 


13,268 


$200,431 
252, 490 
165, 552 
157,780 
4«0,526 
735,328 
39,437 

136,612 

207,919 

2,441,S47 

41,137 

114,180 
914, 0t7 
431,765 
263,426 

49,015 
196,006 

295,372 
915,613 
113,422 
106,410 
19H,906 
258,634 
113,036 

16, 187 
311,571 
207,503 

53,036 

21,425 
0,939,508 


66,205,457 


100,745,908 


Principal  Exports. 

The  principal  exports  from  Dairen  during  1019,  as  in  former 
years,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  crude  and  raw  materials.  Bean 
cake,  beans,  breadstuffs,  kaoliang,  millet,  wheat,  pig-iron,  wild-silk 
cocoons,  perilla  seeds,  sesame  seeds,  and  wool  all  showed  large 
increases  in  both  quantity  and  value.  The  export  of  bean  oil  to 
countries  other  than  China  showed  a  decrease  of  over  11  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  of  20  per  cent  in  value  as  compared  with  1918,  this 
being  due  to  smaller  purchases  hj  the  United  States. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  prmcipal  exports  from  Dairen  to  for- 
eign countries  and  Chinese  ports  during  1918  and  1919  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1919 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Bean  cake: 

To  foreign  countries tons. 

To  Chinese  ports do... 

Bean  meal do. . . 

Beans: 

To  foreign  countries bushels  of  60  lbs. 

To  Chinese  ports do. . . 

Bones,  animal tons. 

Breads!  uHs: 

Barley bushels  of  48  lbs . 

Barley,  pearl : do. . . 

Bran tons. 


791,207 
81,596 
29,937 

11,220,442 

1,166,029 

2,394 

28,036 

3,078 
6,326 


$29,178,152 
3,009,0^ 
1,266,087 

14,972,342 

1,590,536 

52,777 

24,082 

6,961 

117,432 


933.287 
15,662 
30,176 

20,900.118 

969,796 

9,294 

394,028 

5,011 

^327 


$46,877,720 

786,703 

1,846,314 

35,483,842 

1,613,526 

263,116 

520,490 

14,199 

^     235,716 
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Articles. 


1918 


Quantities.        Values. 


1919 


Quantities.        Values. 


Breadstuff  ?^-rontinued. 
Corn- 
To  foreign  countries,  .bushels  of  56  lbs. .  8&,  117 

To  Chinese  ports do. . . .  326. 476 

Flour- 
To  foreign  countries,  .barrels  of  19C  lbs. .  19,418 

To  Chinese  ports do. . . .  13,744 

KaoUanp— 

To  foreign  countries tons..  4,564 

To  Chinese  ports do. . . .  47, 671 

Millet- 

To  foreign  countries do 6, 404 

To  Chinese  ports do 558 

Wheat bushels  of  60  lbs. .  972, 200 

Bristles tons. . }  41 

Cement,  to  Chinese  i>orts. .  larrelaof  380  pounds. .  57,722 

Coal:  ; 

To  foreign  countrk^ tons. . I  43S, 900 

To  Chinese  porUs do ;  104, 0C4 

Coke do ....  I  2, 174 

Uair,  animal:  i 

To  foreign  countries pounds,  .i  244, 267 

To Chine^«  ports do....j  M,b07 

Hcmpsecd tons..!  3,446 

Hide,  horse,  ass,  and  mule: 

To  foreign  countries do '  547 

To  Chineae  porU do — |  27 

Licorice do '  489 

Machinery:  I 

To  foreign  countries ' 

To  Chinese  ports ' 

Manure ' 

Manure,  sulphate  of  ammonia tons. 

Melon  need: 

To  foreign  coamrics do. . . 

To  Chinese  porta do. . . 

Metals: 
Iron — 

Old do... 

Pig do... 

Ofl: 

Bean— 

To  foreign  countries do. . . 

To  Chuicsc  ports do. . , 

Castor do... 

Peanut do . . . 

Ollcn do.. 

Peanuts do. . 

Perilla  nanklnen.*>i3 do. . . 

Salt do. 


8e«me do... 

Seedcake do... 

Silk: 

Raw,  wild— 

To  foreign  countrie,"? pounds. 

To  Chinese  ports do. . . 

Raw,  wa^ie,  toChinc-c  porl>; do... 

Cocoon,  wild,  to  Chinese  ports do. . . 

Soap 

PuTar tons. 

Timber, softwood, toCblno<c  ports,  .lioard  feet. 
Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Loaf  to*  a'^co,  to  ChinebO  ports ton.s. 

Ci,'aret tC',  to  Cliincse  ports 

Wool,  shet^p's pounds. 

All  otner  articles 


6,704 

271 

816 


6,909 
27,998 


122,604 
183 

1,251 
189 
271 
950 

5,387 
116,493 
441 

1,315 


98,267 
l,ai9,067 
1,063,067 
12,593,067 


1,299,662 
,   73 

*i*7i6,'i33 


Total  exports. 


$86,175 
315,718 

142,406 
101,143 

168,318 
1,758,124 

.114.456 

2:,;^.V) 

1,161,4S2 
5-1,947 
190,267 

2,879,844 

l,O7<),506 

19,452 

60,578 
23,119 
151,964 

221,374 
10,491 
70,010 

137,483 
11,882 
42.397 

808,302 

41,914 
126,451 


307,172 
3,366,901 


27,079,288 
40,387 
263,245 
39,834 
49,274 
75,343 
431,8ii0 
700,4:0 
43,357 
22,842 


322,532 
3,2:^0,303 

539,509 

1,91'»,777 

19,970 


62,365 

19,102 
4ai,o29 

37j,r.KS 
2,750.931 


102,613,190 


962,761 
88,550 

11,897 
5,709 

30,001 
6,883 

37,461 

271 

1,651,924 

53 

48,278 

225,475 

79,682 

1,838 

267,200 

184,000 

8,671 

310 
31 
771 


13,543 

1,176 
381 


i,on 

78,676 


108,810 

5,396 

559 

710 

322 

3,589 

15,607 

8K,637 

9,977 

2,360 


54,000 

518,533 

681,333 

13,435,733 


459 
591,862 

73 

'3*476*667 


1857,261 
78,846 

105,047 
50,408 

1,027,433 
.  235,928 

2,300,710 
16,610 

2,778,145 
72,132 
115, 98» 

l,C76,iaO 

592,063 

17,061 

93,243 
54,380 
455,968 

161,780 
14,810 
116,479 

24,403 

11,478 

36,247 

1,726,028 

173,685 
65,995 


39,764 
6,286,068 


21,663,886 

1,074,306 

112,855 

137,451 

45,150 

336,971 

1,465,754 

572,060 

1,309,785 

43,106 


103,716 

838,701 

343,335 

2,227,322 

18,615 

80,076 

61,015 

18,014 

186,179 

1,153,731 

4,083,501 


142,709,788 


There  was  an  enormous  reduction  in  shipments  of  soya-bean  oil 
to  the  United  States  during  1919  as  compared  with  1918,  the  falling 
off  being  almost  ()8  per  cent  in  quantity  and  over  60  per  cent  in  value. 
Ilempseed  oil  decreased  about  74  per  cent  in  quantity  and  73  per  cent 
in  value,  and  castor  oil  also  showed  a  small  falling  off;  but  there 
were  gains  in  American  purchases  of  peanut  oil  and  perilla  oil. 
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Decline  in  Shipments  of  Bean  Oil.* 

The  decline  in  oil  shipments  is  attributable  to  the  high  rate  of 
exchange  in  Dairen  and  the  low  rate  of  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  much  of  the  oil  imported  by  the  United  States 
being  shipped  to  Eurone  in  the  form  of  sauce.s,  etc.  Moreover,  when 
armistice  was  declared  large  stocks  of  soya-bean  oilwere  accumu- 
lated in  the  United  States.  Consequently,  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1919  purchases  were  small  and  practically  no  shipments  were 
made  to  the  United  States;  but  when  American  importers  realized 
that  cessation  of  hostilities  did  not  mean  immediate  return  to  normal 
conditions,  such  as  low  freights,  unimpaired  purchasing  power  of 
European  nations,  etc.,  they  again  resumed  purcnase  of  soya-bean  oil. 
Necessarily,  as  conditions  in  Europe  graduall^r  improve,  American 
purchases  of  this  oil  for  European  consumption  will  tend  to  de- 
crease; moreover,  since  a  lar^e  proportion  of  America's  importation 
of  bean  oil  is  used  in  manutacture  of  soaps,  purchases  will  depend 
upon  comparative  prices  of  other  oils.  As  shipping  conditions  im- 
prove tropical  vegetable  oils  should  decrease  in  price — to  the  detri- 
ment of  soya-bean  oil,  unless  meanwhile  there  is  a  drop  in  silver  ex- 
change or  improved  methods  of  shipping  from  Dairen.  Erection  of 
storage  tanks  from  which  oil  could  be  pumped  directly  into  tank 
steamers  would  bring  the  price  down  considerably  for  American  con- 
sumers, who  now  pay  not  only  for  expensive  tins  or  barrels  but  for 
leakage  in  filling  and  in  transit.  Bulk  shipment  also  means  smaller 
freight  cost. 
Hew  Exports  to  the  TTnited  States. 

An  interesting  development  in  Dairen's  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  the  greatly  increased  export  of  white  beans  in  1919  and  the 
beginning  of  shipments  of  buckwheat,  castor  seed,  hempseed,  kaoli- 
ang, Kotenaslii  beans,  maize,  peanuts,  and  white  sesame  seed  (total- 
ing 27,372,323  pounds  and  $1,083,318.09),  as  well  as  carpet  wool  and 
sova-bean  cake.  Export  of  coffee  is  simply  a  return  to  American 
sellers  of  goods  sent  out  by  them  for  the  Siberian  market,  but  which 
could  not  be  delivered  because  of  unsettled  conditions  and  the  ex- 
traordinary drop  in  value  of  the  ruble.  This  also  accounts  for  other 
returned  goods. 

Exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  showed  a  great  falling  off  in 
1919,  the  onl}'  shipments  being  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  fertilizer 
and  a  small  quantity  of  coal.  This  reduction  in  coal  export  was  due 
to  increased  prices  and  greater  local  demand. 

The  following  statement  shows  quantities  and  values  of  exjx)rts  to 
the  United  States  during  1918  and  1919,  according  to  invoices  certi- 
fied at  this  consulate : 


Articles. 

1913 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

To  the  United  States: 

Bristles 

IKninds.. 

do 

2,5C3 

340,191 

2,024,840 

6,036,580 

$7,050 
12,650 

BockwheAfc 

Castor  oil 

Castor  seed 

do.... 

do.... 

1,247,000 

1298,932 

292,446 
381,031 

•  Information  on  "  Vegctable-oiI-bearln«r  materials  of  Manchuria/'  includlufc  oil  mills, 
as  shown  by  trade  through  the  port  of  Dairen  is  given  in  a  report  by  CfSduI  Kirjassoff 
In  CoMMEnCB  Repobts  for  July  10,  1920,  page  180.  Digitized  by  vjO<J*i 
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Articles. 


To  the  Ignited  States— Conlinuod. 

CofTcc .poimdfiu 

Hompsced do, . . 

Hcmpeocd  oil , do, . . 

Horse  mane. . . . . ". do, . . 

Uouaohold  furniture  and  personal 

effects, cases. 

Iron  ore,  Anshan pounds. 

Kaoliang do... 

Kotonaahi  beans do . . . 

Maize do. . , 

.    Peanut  oil do — 

Peanuts do. 

PeriUaoil do. 

Rod  peas do. 

Sheep  wool do — 

Soy  a-bean  cslke do ... . 

8oya-boan  oi  1 do — 

White  txians bushel  of  60  pounds. . 

"NV  hi  te  sesame  seed .  i pounds . . 


191S 


Quantity. 


VaIU3 


1,222,5.50 


1,439,111 


415,800 


Total.. 


To  the  PhlUppinos: 

Coal. tons.. 

Muriatic  acid pounds . . 

Red  beans. bushel  of  60  pounds. . 

Soy,  Japanese gallons. . 

Sulphate  of  ammonia pounds. . 

Sulphuric  acid do.... 

Vermicelli,  Chinese do. . . . 


Total.. 


Returned  American  goods: 

Advertising  matter cases. . 

Coffee jxninds.. 

Empty  cylinders,  iron pieces. . 

Leather feet.. 

Opossum  skins bales.. 

Patent  sides square  feet . . 

Razors  and  accessories eases. . 

Safety  razors do — 

Shoes pairs.. 


257,863,427 
1,667 


41,590 

28,800 
983 
648 

49,280 
160,000 

19,: 33 


nS7,352 
11,451 


221,072 


77,185 


36,496,061 
9,347 


37,301,400 


218,517 
1,914 
1,167 
216 
5,793 
6,238 
852 


24 


9,001 
94 
164 


Total 

Grand  total. 


234,697 


360 


5,310 
66,838 
m  810 


200,318 


37,796,415 


1919 


Quantity. 


5.909,617 
'595,080 
316,350 


67 

13,200 

10,887,680 

1,322,332 

7,248,200 

1,455.440 

902; 260 

1,121,370 

14  607 

137,719 

8,816,181 

83,465,819 

16,842 

40,000 


Value. 


11,002,010 
32,436 
50,453 


2,432 

223 

391,850 

84,960 

191,160 

232,953 

85,8;i5 

158,901 

1,263 

14,975 

242,5g7 

12,216,928 

71,246 

3,340 


15,477,680 


150 


44,800 


2,265 


4,833 


4 
230,640 


307,229 

4 


2,628 


7,098 


50 

38,738 


90,717 
4,000 


103,606 


237,111 


15,721,896 


Tonnage  of  the  Port  of  Dairen,  1918  and  1919. 

As  compared  with  two  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  10,390  in  1918, 
there  entered  the  poi^t  of  Dairen  in  1919  nine  steamships  totaling 
33,013  tons.  From  sixth  place  in  amount  of  tonnage  entering  and 
clearing  at  this  port  the  United  States  advanced  to  fourth  place, 
with  Japan  leadmg  by  a  very  wide  mar«:in  and  followed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  China.  The  American  steamer  tonnage  en- 
tering and  clearing  during  1919  was  903,668  tons,  or  over  25  per  cent 
more  than  in  1918.  The  iSoiith  Manchuria  Railway  Co.  is  planning 
to  build  new  piers  to  relieve  the  port  congestion. 

Because  of  the  few  berths  suitable  for  large  ships  like  the  United- 
States  Shipping  Board  vessels,  it  is  essential  that  American  ships 
telegraph  to  their  agents  here  the  sailing:  date  from  their  last  port 
of  departure  and  their  time  of  arrival  in  Dairen.  Unless  this  is  done 
no  berth  will  be  allotted,  and  cargo  destined  for  the  ship  can  not  be 
sent  to  the  pier  ready  for  loading  as  soon  as  the  vessel  arrives — a 
cause  in  the  past  of  expensive  delays.  This  office  is  of  the  opinion 
that,  as  American  lines  place  more  ships  on  the  Dairen  run,  it  is 
essential  that  they  have  their  own  representatives  here.  (^/-./-.qIp 
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In  addition  to  steamer  tonnage,  8,731  sea-going  junks  entered  at 
the  port  with  a  tonnage  of  718,922,  and  8,847  junks  cleared  with  a 
total  of  712,861  tons. 

HARBIN. 

Bj  CoiMiil  I>oii8:lm  J«nkiBS. 

Harbin,  as  an  important  distributing  center  for  Siberia,  continued 
to  suffer  through  1919  from  the  trade  stoppage  due  to  political  dis- 
turbances in  Eastern  Siberia,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  during 
1918. 

ITnfavorable  Trade  Conditions. 

The  anticipated  brisk  trade  with  Siberia,  for  which  goods  had  been 
concentrated  at  Harbin,  did  not  develop.  The  Russian  ruble,  for 
years  almost  the  sole  currency  in  circulation,  fell  so  low  as  to  reduce 
the  purchasing  power  of  Siberians  ami  this  brought  about  unreason- 
able restrictions  on  their  forei<;n  trade  in  an  effort  to  bolster  up 
exchange.  The  Chinese  authorities  made  an  effort  to  remedy  the 
situation  by  introducing  Cliinese  currency;  but  their  unsecured  paper 
notes  found  no  favor  with  the  ]niblic,  and  the  price  of  silver  made 
it  impossible  to  draw  enough  Chinese  silver  dollars  into  the  district. 
As  a  result,  the  Japanese  gold  yen  became  the  accepted  currency  for 
practically  all  important  business  transactions. 

Transportation  was  seriously  disorganized  and  indequate.  The 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  which  is  the  principal  Hngle  enterprise 
in  this  district,  encountered  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  The 
company  was  forced  to  transport  large  numbers  of  troops,  for  which 
it  received  little  or  no  compensation,  its  rolling  stock  available  for 
moving  staple  products  was  reduced  to  a  low  ebb,  and  the  earnings 
of  the  company  fell  below  expenditures.  The  poorly-paid  employees 
became  dissatisfied  and  resorted  to  strikes,  thus  adding  to  the  disor- 
ganized conditions.  Free  movement  of  export  cargo  was  also  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  failure  of  river  transportation,  due  to  abnormally 
low  rainfall. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  it  was  impossible  to  ship  goods 
in  any  quantity  into  Siberia  and  equally  difficult  to  obtain  hides, 
furs,  and  other  raw  materials.  By  the  end  of  the  year  business 
with  Siberia  had  entirely  ceased  and  Harbin  merchants  were  caught 
with  large  supplies  of  manufactured  goods  for  which  they  could 
find  but  a  limited  market  in  Manchuria.  Prices  declined  and  failures 
were  numerous,  involving  a  number  of  Russian  establishments,  some 
600  Chinese  shops  and  larger  concerns,  as  well  as  one  American  im- 
porting firm. 
Enoonragrinsr  Features. 

In  spite  of  this  state  of  affairs,  trade  activities  in  the  district 
showed  certain  successful  features. 

Failures  among  business  firms  were  offset  by  the  establishment  of 
an  equal  number  of  new  concerns,  among  them  being  two  American 
branch  banks  and  two  important  American  exportmg  and  import- 
ing houses — the  total  of  establishments  in  1920  remaining  aoout 
the  same  as  in  1919.  Normally,  however,  there  should  have  been  an 
increase  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  population. 
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The  demand  for  houses  continued  to  exceed  the  supply  and  rents 
increased  far  above  normal.  Building  activity  continued  on  an 
unusual  scale  throughout  the  warm  season  in  spite  of  the  high  cost 
of  materials  and  labor. 

Certain  industries  which  were  independent  of  the  Bussian  market 
enjoyed  a  rather  favorable  year.  Wheat  and  other  crops  were 
satisfactory.  The  production  of  soya  beans,  a  most  important  item 
in  the  agriculture  of  northern  Manchuria,  was  well  up  to  its 
average  of  800,000  long  tons.  The  25  oil  mills  operated  at  full 
capacity,  producing  20,(KK)  long  tons  of  oil  and  242,000  tons  of  bean 
cake  and  hnding  ready  market  for  their  output  in  Japan,  the  United 
States,  and  Europe.  With  one  exception,  these  mills  are  owned 
and  operated  by  Chinese. 

Flour  mills  had  similar  favorable  experience.  Eighteen  were  op- 
erated in  Harbin  during  the  year.  Most  pf  the  mills  are  owned  by 
Russians,  but  recently  Japanese  have  acquired  an  interest  in  some  of 
the  plants,  and  a  few  Chinese  are  active  in  the  business.  Several  mills 
are  fairly  large,  having  a  daily  -capacity  of  18,000  fifty-pound  bags; 
but  the  average  capacity  is  al>out  2,000  bags  per  day. 

Other  industries  in  the  consular  district  are  lumbering,  tanning, 
soap,  and  candle  manufacturing,  and  the  refining  of  sugar — the 
latter  from  beets  grown  locally. 
Bailway  and  Biver  Traffic. 

The  volume  of  freight  handled  by  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
affords  an  idea  of  the  commercial  activity  of  the  district.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics,  in  short  tons,  of  certain  imports  and  exports 
handled  by  the  railway  in  1917  and  1910  reveal  the  serious  reduction 
in  important  trade  lines  during  1919  as  compared  with  1917,  iron 
and  steel  manufactures  and  kerosene  being  the  only  exceptions 
among  imports  and  wheat  the  single  increased  export. 


Import  traffic. 


Boots  and  shoos 

Clothing,  ready-made. 

Coal 

Dry  goods 

G  roceries 

Iron  and  steel  manuraciures. . 

Kerosene 

Tobacco 


1917 


Ton9. 
792 
1,034 

123,071 
4,121 
5, 182 
9,790 
t),890 
1,143 


1019 


Tom. 
75 
128 
102,8*2 

5r> 

1,013 
33.031 


Export  traffic. 


Beins.  soya 

Bean  cake 

Whent 

Lumber  and  timber. 

Miscell  meous,  including  furs 
and  skins .' 


1917 


Tom. 
495,330 
134,808 
123,542 

47,368 

54,867 


1919 


Tons. 
215,713 
106,030 
151,485 
10,104 

14,583 


Statistics  on  the  volume  of  river  traffic  are  not  available,  but  it  is 
known  that  there  was  a  corresponding  reduction  in  1919  as  compared 
with  1917. 
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For«Sgft  Trade. 

The  comparative  net  trade  of  tlie  Harbin  distriet  for  the  years 
191B,  1918,  and  1919,  excluding  reexports  of  imported  j^oods,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  compiled  from  the  official  Chinese  sta- 
tistics of  Maritime  Customs,  with  conversions  from  the  haikwan  tael 
as  noted: 


Imports,  foreipn  goods 

Imports,  Chinese  goods 

Total 

ExiKVts,  loeal  Chinese  goods. 

Total  net  trade 


1913 


$14,3OT.77I 
4,600,195 


18.997,966 
17,113,821 


33,111,787 


191S 


$5,788,583 
12,446,787 


1919 


$18,418,118 
12,iaj,S20 


18,235.370 
14,50S,4G7 


30,523.947 
20,012,454 


32,74:1,77 


60,538,401 


NoTt— Haikwan  taels  in  the  above  tablo  were  converted  into  United  States  airrcncy  at  the  following 
rates:  1913  at  $0.7415;  1918  at  $1,193;  1919  at  $1,399. 

The  foregoing  fig^iires  represent  the  n^t  trade  passing  through  the 
customs  offices  at  Aigun,  Sansing,  Manchouli,  Suifenho,  and  Harbin 
Eiver.  The  increase  in  total  net  trade  compared  with  that  for  1918 
was  due  in  part  to  large  importations  of  foreign  manufactured  goods 
at  the  customs  offices  of  Suifeliho  and  Aigim,  and  to  increased  ship- 
ments of  produce  from  the  offices  at  Manchouli  and  Sansing. 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  for  1011) 
totaled  $1,774,069,  furs  constituting  80  per  cent.  Of  the  remainder, 
the  most  prominent  items  were  hides,  sheepskins,  wool,  sheep  casings,. 
and  platinum.- 

Import  Conditions. 

The  import  business  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners — 

Srincipally  Russians,  with  some  American  and  other  business  houses, 
^one  of  the  Chinese  firms,  so  far  as  this  consulate  knows,  imports  on 
its  own  account.  Some  of  the  Russian  firms  are  well  established 
and  have  excellent  facilities  for  reaching  consumers;  but  numerous 
small  brokers  merely  take  orders  to  be  filled  in  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere  and  secure  advances  thereon  through  the  banlcs.  As  trans- 
actions of  the  latter  sort  frequently  lead  to  serious  losses,  especially  in 
present  unsettled  times,  American  firms  should  be  careful  to  obtain 
thorough  and  complete  credit  information  through  the  American 
banks  here  before  undertaking  to  ship  goods  to  this  market. 

Before  the  war  it  was  customary  to  grant  credits  of  30  to  90  days 
or  even  longer  to  well-established  houses.  In  certain  cases  this  may 
still  be  advisable,  but  on  the  whole  it  would  probably  be  safer  to 
curtail  credits  as  much  as  possible  or  at  least  to  insist  upon  suffi- 
cient advance  payment  to  cover  losses  that  might  result  from  failure 
of  the  purchaser  to  accei)t  goods  upon  their  arrival.  This  occurs 
not  infrequently. 

The  principal  imports  from  foreign  countries  include  cotton  and 
some  woolen  manufactures;  gunny  bags;  boots  and  shoes  and  other 
leather  goods;  chemicals,  medicines,  and  dyes;  electrical  materials; 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  including  hardware;  woodworking  and 
wood-handling  machinery;  railway  materials  and  steel  tools;  flour- 
milling  and  fcan-crushing  machinery;  matches;  canned  goods,  in- 
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eluding  fruits  and  vegetables;  illuminating  and  lubricating  oils; 
sugar;  tea;  soap  and  perfumery;  tobacco,  including  cigarettes  and 
ci«:ars;  wines  and  liquors;  automobiles  (passenger  only) ;  trunks  and 
suitcases  and  notions.  ^  ^ 

Trade  with  the  United  States.  ^ 

While  Noi-thern  Manchuria  affords  a  limited  market  for  certain 
manufactined  goods,  the  bulk  of  American  material  brought  to  Har- 
bin is  really  destined  for  the  Siberian  trade.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  can  be  no  great  demand  for  American  merchandise 
until  conditions  in  Siberia  become  settled  and  trade  with  the  Rus- 
sians can  be  resumed.  Owing  to  its  railway  and  river  transport  ^^ 
facilities  and  its  comparative  nearness  to  these  markets^  Harbin  offers  ^P 
peculiar  advantages  as  a  distributing  point  for  both  regions. 

However,  this  consulate  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  general  import 
and  export  houses  in  the  United  States  can  hope  to  develop  business 
in  Harbin  unless  they  establish  their  own  branches  here.  Competi- 
tion is  very  keen  and  the  Russian,  American,  and  other  concerns 
already  established  are  well  equipi>ed  to  cari-y  on  forei^i  trade. 
The  consulate  believes  that  these  firms,  especially  the  American 
rather  than  the  foreign  importing  houses,  should  be  utilized  by 
American  manufacturers  in  the  absence  of  other  American  selling 
agencies  or  branches  in  Harbin  or  elsewhere  in  China. 

Shipments  to  Harbin  may  be  made  on  throiigh-bills-of-lading  to 
Dairen,  Manchuria,  or  Vladivostok,  Siberia.  Goods  should  not  be 
routed  through  the  latter  port,  however,  unless  conditions  in  Russian 
territory  are  known  to  be  more  or  less  quiet.  From  Dairen  and 
Vladivostok  goods  are  transshipped  by  railway  to  Harbin.  Such 
transshipments  are  usually  effected  through  forwarding  agents,  of 
whom  there  are  many  in  both  ports.  To  prevent  damage  and  delays 
at  points  of  transshipment,  particular  care  should  be  given  that  cases 
are  of  heavy  material,  well  strapped  and  braced,  and  their  marking 
clear. 

The  Chinese  Post  Oflice  has  announced  an  arrangement  by  which 
postal  parcels  from  the  United  States  may  be  forwarded  direct  to 
Harbin,  an  additional  charge  of  50  cents  (Mexican)  per  parcel  to  be 
•collected  from  the  addressee  for  expense  of  shipping  from  Mukden 
to  Harbin.  This  arrangement  should  facilitate  mail-order  business 
with  the  United  States. 

The  two  American  branch  banks  opened  in  Harbin  in  1Q19  will 
strengthen  American  influence  in  the  district.    These,  with  the  two  ^ 

important  American  exporting  and  importing  houses  lately  estab-  " 

lished  and  an  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  organized, 
should  greatly  facilitate  the  introduction  of  American  goods.  Wlien 
conditions  return  to  normal,  the  opportunities  for  extending  Ameri- 
can trade  in  northern  Manchuria  will  undoubtedly  be  on  a  much 
better  basis  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Among  articles  of  American  merchandise  imported  into  this  dis-      ^^ 
trict  are  machinery  for  flour  and  other  mills,  railway  equipment,      ^^ 
boots  and  shoes  and  other  leather  goods,  chemicals,  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, cotton  goods,  stationery  and  other  office  supj^lies,  hardware, 
soaps  and  toilet  articles,  notions,  a  limited  quantity  of  camied  fruits 
and  vegetables,  automobiles,  and  some  ready-made  clothing. 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States,  1919. 

'    The  following  goods  were  declared  for  export  to  the  United  States 
at  this  consulate  during  1919  as  compared  with  1918 : 


Articles. 

1918 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bristles 

Carpets 

.pounds. . 

'. square  vard.s . . 

9,662 

|13,4C3 

3,849 

l.SS.'S 

1,544,503 

$4,816 

4,973 

l,435,4ia 

Furs 

.    pio'cs 

1,089,134 
1,121 
6,5*0 

603,564 
10,051 
4,905 

Hair.  hor.«o 

pormls.. 

>,.'.  pieces., 

(Jo.. 

Hides  and  skins 

Ox  and  cow 

10,186 
500 

no,  S.V. 

6.2<M 
4,CoU 

109,347 
276 

Goftt 

do 

Sheep  pelts 

dl.. 

87,051 

Dreseod 

: do 

■  ' 

3,102 

Lciither 

•    J           if^t  ■ 

2, 814 

Platinum 

16,342 

Satisare  casing: 

Cases ; 

29 

45,176 

Riucs 

:23».9(M 
■  46y,  155 

23,924 
151,  (W6 

Sheep  wool 

,....,..  .pounds. . 

212,796 

64,153 

Total 

809,980 

> 

1,774,069 

; 

Returned  American  goods,  consi.sting  of  ammonia  cylinders,  cof- 
fee, furs,  and  leather,  amounted  to  $143,807.  Tliere  wore  no  declared 
exports  from  this  consuhir  district  to  Potto  Rica,  Hawaii,  or  tlie 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  principal  exports  from  Northern  Manchuria  are  soya  beans 
and  their  oil,  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  bristles, 
lumber,  and  packing-liousc  products.  While  many  of  these  articles 
ultimately  find  their  way  to  the  United  States,  they  do  not  appear 
in  the  declared  exports  oi*  tliis  consulate,  being  assembled  and  shipped 
from  Tientsin  or  other  ports  in  China. 

[Note. — More  detailed  and  later  information  concerning  trade  rosoiucos  of 
the  Harbin  district  is  imlilisliod  in  Co^r.MEircic  Rk.i»okts  for  lt)20,  as  follows: 

•*  Oil-l>earing  seeds  and  nuts  and  tlieir  proilucts  in  Nortli  Mancliuria," 
Apr.  10. 

••  Pro.spects  of  Harbin  as  n  trjide  center/'  Oct.  13.] 
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CHINA. 

CANTON. 

By  Vice  CoMSttl  Walter  A.  AdmiMH. 

The  Canton  American  consular  district  is  divided,  commercially, 
into  two  distinct  territories.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  main 
territory,  consisting  of  Kwangtung  west  of  longitude  115"^,  Kwei- 
chow,  Ivwangsi,  and  a  small  part  of  Yunnan,  passes  through  Canton 
and  is  directly  imder  the  eyes  of  tlie  Consulate  General.  The  com- 
merce of  the  otiier  territory,  consisting  of  the  greater  part  of  Yunnan, 
passes  through  Haiphong,  French  Indo-China,  by  means  of  the  rail- 
way which  connects  that  port  with  Yunnan-f  u,  the  capital  of  Yunnan 
Province.  These  two  routes  converge  at  Hongkong,  tlie  point  of 
transshipment,  where  nearly  all  cargo  to  and  from  foreign  countries 
is  handled  by  the  transoceanic  carriers.  How  much  the  Canton 
Delta  is  under  the  commercial  influence  of  Hongkong  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  currency  of  commerce  here  is  the  Hongkong 
dollar  and  the  further  fact  tliat  Canton's  trade  balance  is  settled 
mostly  through  Hongkong. 

Foreign  Trade,  1919. 

The  outstanding  features  affecting  the  trade  of  this  district  dur- 
ing 1919  were  the  high  though  fluctuating  exchange  value  of  the 
Hongkong  dollar,  unsettled  internal  conditions,  the  persistent 
Chinese  boycott  of  Japanese  goods,  and  the  gradual  easing  of  the 
ocean-going  tonnage  situation  at  Hongkong. 

Because  of  the  shrunken  purchasing  power  of  the  various  cur- 
rencies, comparison  of  present-day  money  value  of  trade  with  that 
of  normal  pre-war  years  can  not  be  taken  as  an  accurate  measure 
of  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  commerce.  By  making  due 
allowance,  however,  such  comparison  may  roughly  indicate  the 
broad  tendencies  of  trade.     Statistics  obtained  from  the  Chinese 

2106^"— 31—  5uh 1 
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Maritime  Customs  show  tliat  the  uet  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 
of  Canton  for  the  y^^^r  l^l*^  ^vas  $201,008,311  as  compared  with 
$123,148,711  for  1J)18  and  $80,845,840  for  1D18,  the  last  normal  pre- 
war year.  The  value  of  the  foreign  imports  for  1919  was  $42,736,900, 
and  the  value  of  the  exports  of  native  merchandise  to  foreign  coiiix- 
tries  and  Hongkong  was  $87,715,592. 

The  gross  and  net  values  of  the  trade  of  the  i)ort  of  Canton  for 
1913,  1918,  and  1919  are  shown  in  the  foHowing  table,  conversion  of 
the  haikwan  tael  into  United  States  currency  being  at  the  rate  of 
$0.72  for  1913,  $1,193  for  1918,  and  $1,359  for'l919: 


1913 

191S 

1919 

Gross. 

Net. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Gross. 

Net. 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  forelijn  countries  and 
Uongh'onj( 

$22,889,678 
127,056 

$33,661, 156 
■    300, 7C  9 

«2, 294, 081 
442,219 

From  rhiuet'C  ports 

Total  foreign  imports*  — 

23,016,734 

34,1^1,865  1 

42,736,100 

Reexports  of  foreign  poods: 
To  foreign  coiuiirics  and 
Hongkong  

133,52.5 
369,938 

697,854 
8^J9,545 

S02,:33 
1,0?2,424 

ToCliineseports  (chiefly  to 
Ncwchwang,  Tientsin, 
HanVow,  Shanghai,  ana 
Wuchow) 



... 

Total  foreign  reexports. . 

503,46:1 



l,5;i7,39U 

1,875,157 



Net  total  foreign  imports 

$22,513,271 

$r2,514,466 

$10^881,743 

Imports  of  clUncso  products 
(chiefly  from  Darien,  Ncw- 
chwang,  Tientsin,  UanVow, 
Wuhu,  ChinViang,  Shang- 
hai, and  Ningpo) 

15,239,759 

6S7,791 
94,766 

22,613.820 

13.n,36l 
1,0W,029 

60,740,G68 

179,169 
1,598,464 

li  e<»xports  of  Chinese  pro<lucts : 

To  foreign  countries  and 

Hongkong ' . . 

To  Chinese  x)orts 

Total  Chincso  reexports  . 

Net    total    imports    of 
Chinese  product? 

7^2,5,57 



1,198,390 

1,777,633 

. 

i 
14,457,202    [  21,415,439 

63,972,335 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of 
local  origin: 
To  foreign  countries  and 
Hongkong 

:i:),5N7. 154 

60,0:55,318 



87.715,592 
8,518,611 

To  Chinese  ports 

4.2S7.9I3 

0.183.4SS 

*                        1 

Total  exports  o'    local  j 
origin 1 

13.  .S7;»  367  '    '  fi'l  218  «nft 

96,234,233 

Cross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  i                    1                    1 
l>ort 1  82, 131, 8fi()  1 12.-.,  s>*l,  noo 



.'201.721.101 

Net  value  of  tlic  trade  of  the  1                    1                   i                   i 
port '  S0,S1.VS10  ; 123,11S,711 

1                     1                     i                     i 

201  06«  311 

In  resj^onse  to  tratle  tlemands  for  currency,  gold  and  silver  in 
sycee  and  coins  were  imported  in  1919  to  the  auioiint  of  $13,379,027, 
\vhile  exports  totaled  $1,435,SSS. 

Chief  Articles  of  Import. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  principal  articles  of  foreign  goods  ini- 
])orted  through  the  port  of  Canton  during  1913,  1918,  ancf  1919  are 
shown  in  detail  in  the  following  table,  conversions  as  in  preceding 
tables : 


c 
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Articles. 


1913 


1918 


Quantities. 


COTTON  GOODS. 

Shirtings,  gray,  plain: 

7  pounds  and  under- 
American  pieces. . 

English do. . . . 

7  to  9  pounds  — 

Knglish do.... 

Japanese do 

9 loll  pounds- 
English do.... 

Japanese do 

Qver  11  pounds- 
English do 

Japanese do 

Over  no  threads  per  inch,  12.5  to 

15.5  pounds- 
English  pieces. . 

Japanese do 

110  threads  or  loss  per  inch,  11  to 

15.6  pounds- 
Japanese  pieces. . 

Sfaeothigs,  gray,  plain: 

7  to  9  pounds,  English do 

9  to  11  pounds,  JapcTnesc do 

11  to  12.5  pounds- 

English do.... 

Japanese do 

Shirtings,  white,  plain: 

AmerlcaD do 

Engliih do....' 

Japanese do. 

^Vhite  Irishes do. 

Shirtings,  white,  figured: 

Brocaded,  striped,  spot  ted.. do. 

Mercerized do. 

Drills,  12}  pounds  and  unlcr: 

American pieces. . 

English do.... 

Japanese do 

Drills,  over  12J  pounds: 

American do ' 

English do 

Japanese do 

Jeans,  30  yards: 

English do 

Japanese do 

Jeans,  40  yards,  English do 

Jeans,  white: 

Not  over  31  inches  by  32  yards, 
English pieces.. 

31  inches  by  42  yards^ 

English. do.... 

Japanese do 

T-cIoths: 

English,  32  Inches  by  24  vards 

Japanese,  32  Inches  by  24  yards.. 
English,  36  inches  by  24   yards 

pieces.. 

Japanese,  36  inches  by  24  yards 

pieces.. 

T-cIoths,  gray: 

Not  over  34  inches  by  25  yards — 
7  pounds  and  under— 

En^^lish pieces. . 

Jaoonese do »' 

Over   7    pounds— E  n  g  I  i  s  h  t 

pieces..' 

34  indies— 37  inches  by  25  yards—  I 

E  n?l  jsh pieces . . ' 

Lawns,  white:  I 

12  j'ards do ' 

30  yards do ' 

40  yards do ' 

Muslins,  white:  j 

12  yards do | 

30  yards ; do 

40  3rards do ! 

Herccrized do....' 


Values. 


Quantities. 


lit, 297  I    132,013 


73,924 
100 


133,724 
211 


18,787  I      43,015  j 


150 


436 


10,844 

20,336 
520 

26,242 
826 

5,050 
7,670 


Values. 


$32,731 

93,889 
2,090 

161,856 
4,592 

42,  .590 
51,150 


1919 


Quanti- 
ties. 


50 
21,097 

34,166 


20,919 
4,043 

1,503 
2,040 


190 
550 


120 


450 


1.080 
7,670 


252,837  j    751,836 


\ 


2,583  8,936  i 


2,To6 


8,308 


1,036 
*5*382' 


29,633 


29,071 


2,356 
"iG,*276 


47,675 


16,334 


1;J5,928 
160 
120 

4.616 
8,966 

14 

919 
90 


261 
2,362 

7,564 

48,222 


1,123.783  I 
1,107  i 

907  1 

35,079  I 
101,239  ! 

5,44S 

465 


300 

80 

124,678 

550 

11 

78 
6,294 


5,278 
607 

1,111 

45 

3,566 


30.996 
8,938 

2,493 


1,632  I 


1,105 


15,327         10,013 


.1. 


779  ' 


5,001* 


36.520 
3,744 

7,913 

223 

37,439 


122.030 
28,470 

11,807 

3,073 


3,446  1 
:»  I 


8.222 
179 
013 


711  1,612 

1,230  6,970 

2,394  18,089 

133  I  1,162 


646 
70 

30 

6,788 

4S0 

1,017 

110 

3,431 


Go6 
40 


13,647 
6,715 


S05 


4,764 
5^10 


3,290 


102 

188 

2,374 
713 
718 
871 


Values . 


$196 
82,285 

193,619 


163,052 
28,296 

13,604 
21,060 


2.040 
6,382 


1,142 
"*8i8 


2,381 

286 

1,225,042 

4,762 

82 

722 
76,563 


4,267 
406 

276 
60,685 
4,023 

13,407 

897 

40,059 

5,928 

7,488 
408 

59,9a'> 
23,409 

4,061 

3,501 


25.894 
2,642 

18,779 

3,223 

1,990 

707 

1,737 

7,324 
5.814 
7,6M) 
10,411 
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Articles. 


1913 


! 


Quantities,  i  Valiio?.  (Quantities.:  Values 


COTTON  GOODS— conlinued. 

Muslins,  white,  plain,  or  figured,  not 

over  30  inches  by  20  yards ])iccvs. . 

Lcnos    and    balzarme»s     white,    30 

yards pieces . . 

rrintcd  cottons: 

Muslin-!,  30  yards do 

Art  mu^Uns yards. . 

Chintzes,  not  over  30  yards . pieces. . 

Crape,  not  over  30  j-ards do 

('rimp  cloth do 

DriJls,  furnitures,  and  twills,  not 

over  30  yards piee^  s. . 

Reversible  cretonnes }-ards. . 

Duplex  prints do 

Satee n.s,  reps,  etc pieces . . 

Duplex  or  reversible,  prints,  shirt- 
ing weave yards.. 

Dyed  cottons: 

Italians,  pliin.  fast  black,  .pieces. . 
Vcnotiens,  plam,  fast  Mack.  .do. . . . 

Poplins,  plain,  fast  lilack . .  .do 

Bcatrieo  twills,  plain,  fast  I  lark  | 

pieces . . ' 

Italians,  plain,  colored pieces..! 

Venetians,  plain,  colored do ' 

Venetians,  weft  face do ' 

Poplins,  plain,  colored ^o ' 

(^ape,  plain,  colored do ' 

•Sateens,  plain,  colored do ] 

Pon7ces/plain,  colored do ' 

Twills,  Beatrice,    plain,   colored  | 

pieces..' 

Oatmeal    crape,    plain,    colorwl  | 

,.. pieces..' 

Poplins,  plain,  colored,  not  o^cr  I 

33  hicncs  by  33  yards pieces. .' 

Sateen    stripes,    plain,     colored  \ 

pioct»s. . ; 

Satin  drills,  plain^  colored . .  .do. . . . ' 

(horded  dril  Is,  pla  in.  colored  .do i , 

Merinos,  plain,  colored do ' 

Reps  ana  ribs,  plain do I 

Jeans,  plain,  colored do ' 

Italians,  figured do I 

Venetians,    figured,    weft     face<l  i 

pieces . . ' 

Poplins,  fipured do ' 

I«astings,  figured do I 

Sateens do 

Reps  and  ribs,  figured do 

DriUs- 

43  vards do. . . . 

31  Inches  by  33-43  yards. do 

khaki,  43  yards do 

Lcnos  and   lialzarines^  30  vards 

pieces.. 

Cotton  brocades do 

Cotton  cords do 

Cotton  damasks do 

Cotton  shirtings,  acJireiner  finish 

pieces . . 

Cambrics,  lawns,  and  muslins  - 
12  yards pieces . . 

30  j'ards do 

40  yards do 

f^Iiirtinjfs  and  slicelinp: 

Plain,  36  inches  by  43  yards 

l»ie{  es 

Hongkong    dye<I,    20    }ards 

pieces. . 

Cotton  cuts,  :>i  yards do 

T-clotlis,  25  yards,  over  3  J  )>ounds 

pieces . . 

A  Ipacianos ,  2.>  y  a rds  -  - 

31  pounds  or  k"ss do 

31  poumis  and  over do 

Turkey-red  shirtings.  2.'.  yards  -  I 
3i  iNuindsand  uudrr... pieces.. 
0\er3i  pjunds do I 


S2,976 


»S2,C07 


(iO,46o  I 
10 


10,212 
177 


4,427 


10,997 
37 


4,487 


40,618 
215 


36,707  I 


99,102 


0,232  I 


9,43o  I      33,a33 


2, 145  ; 


3,014 


21,49^1  I      22.904 


17,072  I      :>-i.S.3S 


ifio ; 

367  ' 


;^7 


2,2H 
5tJ.'»  . 


2.24K  1 
1,017  I 


35,912 

j,131 

133 

1.918 

5;i5 

34 


1 .  300 

025 

5,753 

70 

1,099 


378.303 
21,764 
1,428 

14,232 

5,630 
654 


14,6'^ 

4,377 

37.543 

389 

14,977 


6K4  { 
275  ; 
190 
19  1 


6.366 
1,794 
1,73S 
1.56  I 


.S24 

52..VI3 

31 

zn 

b7  1 

4,W 

629  ' 

4.952 

4.181         33,269 


764 

111 

13,444 

211 

2,520 

J5,.S77 

2>2 
3.9S2 
9,697 


49»5  , 
27 


171 
1 . 2.3S  ' 

1,277  ' 
3,3301 


27,449 

33.5,729 

1,661 

33,624 

30 

440 

22 

2(H 

3,425 

41, '^l 

1,5,59 

31,. 568 

6,290 

64,111 

1,811 

26,581 

43 

247 

5,636 

45,160 

8,511 

51,767 

5,123 

44,558 

149 

1,317 

2,697 

4S,3S0 

3,981 

31,379 

2,848 

23,986 

333 

2,P42 

258 

2,734 

143 

1,011 

575 

6,262 

3 

128 

l,ai4 

11,313 

147,504 

2.382 

19. 423 

87 

769 

2.999 

32, 197 

6,079 

1.894  ! 

107,4.59  1 

l,.->'i3 

17,43 


■7  I 


73,681 

693 
22.376 
66,750 


2,  .561 

8 


1.113 
1,'284 

.563 

8,tr,9 

226 

709 

8.064 

600 
4,141 
7,409 


45 


360 
9.000 


1,273    

863  ; 
7, 783 


398 
930 


4,418  !. 

13,229  I. 


12,705 
14,657 

3,214 

84,891 

1,996 

6,12S 

81,525 

2,120 
27,013 
64,962 


830 

2,299 
3,302 


1,958 
5,644 
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Articles. 


COTTON  GOODS— continued. 

Cotton  Spanish  stripes: 

32  Indies pieces., 

64  inclies do. . . 

Flannelettes,  plain,  dyed,  or  printed, 
SOyards: 

English pieces. 

Japanese do... 

Flannelettes,  yam  dyed,  30  ^-ards: 

English pi  eccs . 

Japanese do... 

Vttm-dyed  cottons: 

Macana  cloth jrards. 

Coatings do... 

Poplins do... 

Crape do... 

( Yimp  cloth do . . . 

(Yimp  cloth,  Japanese do. . . 

Drills do... 

Shirtings do... 

Pigu&» do... 

Suitings do... 

Vestings do 

Zephyrs do... 

Unenumerated do. . . , 

Crimps  and  crfipons do. . . , 

CYimps  and  crdpons,  Japanese. .  .do. . . . 

Mosquito  netting do.... 

Japanese  cotton  cloth do — 

Japanese  cotton  crap3 do — 

C^hmese  cotton  cloth pounds. . 

Velvets  and  velveteens,  plain: 

22  Inches yards.. 

Not  over  2G  Inches do — 

Fancy  muslins do — 

Cotton  l>lankets: 

Jaequard pieces. . 

Silk  bordered do — 

Silk  bordered,  Japanese do — 

Cotton  blankets do — 

Hnndkerchieis,  plain,  dye<1,  or  prhited 

dozen.. 

Handkerchief,  plain,  dyed,  or  printed, 

Japanese doren.. 

nandkerchieiiB,  hemstitched,  Initialed 

.  6o7jfm.. 

Handkerchiels,  hemstitched,  initialed, 

Japonese dozen.. 

nandkerchieEs,  dyed,  or  printed  (not 
with  drawn-thread  hem): 

Not  over  13  inches dozen. . 

13  to  18  inches do — 

13  to  16  inches,  Japanese — do — 
Handkerchief,   printed,   imhemmed 

dozen.. 

To\rels; 

Honeycomb  and  huckaback— 

ISby  40  inches dozen. . 

18  by  40  inchee,  Japanese  .do 

Other  kinds do. . . . 

Other  kinds,  Japanese do — 

Turkish pounds. . 

l.'mbreila,  cloth yards. . 

Cotton  yarns,  gray  or  bleached: 

Indfaui pounds.. 

Japanes;> do — 

Otlier  kinds do — 

On  spool) do — 

On  spools,  Japanese do 

Dyed,  merc*cr!zed,  or  gassfd.do — 

Dyed,  mercerized,  or  gassed,  Japa- 
nese  pounds.. 

17  to  43  counts,  Indian  and  Japa- 
nca^ pounds.. 

Bleached,  gassed,  or  mereerized, 
Indian  and  Japanese. .  .iHHmd.«. . 
Cotton  thread: 

In  l)aUa,  mercerized do 

In   balls,    mercerized,    Japanese 
poimds.. 


1913 


191S 


Quantities. 


5,795 


30,404 
22,060 

9,99S 
17,317 


8,669 
43,395 


4,2» 
11, 134 


135,441 
102 


41,223 


32,472 


78,815 


21,434 
1,732 


231,730 


9,G58,533 

1,310,533 

15,733 


112, 133 


800 


Values. 


$19,610 


98,703 
49,555 

18,268 
32,022 


Quantities. 


2,187 


957 

801 


224 
2,191 

8.047 
4,878 

9.360 
3S,183 

40,329 

5,093 

80,62S 

10,206 

5,251 


25,354 
22 


10,085 


7,013 
18,788 


9,877 
599 


76,083 


1,327,901 

106,310 

2,735 


7.080 
240,314 
99,961 
120,603 
46.464 
47,645 
42. 189 
57.986 
13,271 
5,403 
3,600 
9,199 
7,200 

58,592 


Values. 


K.138 
20,940 


60.554 
27,178 

52.859 
180, 154 

6.077 
1.130 

2S.411 
2,677 

.    866 


1919 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Values. 


1,036  i        10,855 


13, 176 
2,870 


3,373  ; 
6,043  I 


4.8H6 
1,074 


40 

950 
10,646 
21,291 


8,900 
3,170 
30,050 
43,860 


1.403 
60,179 
2».S46 
30,804 
11.075 
8,536 
6,960 
10.345 
2,486 
2,tel 
573 

i.'^^e 

3,392 
30,757 


33 

1.167 
12,110 
22,467 


0,800 
1,858 
18,871 
19,908 


2,157  2,393 

3,180^  2,732 

20,446  1  13,5(30 

214,267  131,356 


39,110 


309 


91,302 

5,341.007 

3,7S5,a0O 

13, COO 

15,200 

2,000 

135,733 


20,687 

2,070,700 

1,405.469 

10,998 

7,009 

984 

80,001 


230,400       143,185 


f4,133        70,251 
24,533         27,365 
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128.076 
44,150 
35,153  1 
6,961  > 
3,062 
13,765  I 
5,244  ; 
5,150 
7,49S| 


19.000 
9,333 

18,099 
23,184 


597 

2,474 

10,666 

250 

802 

809 

17,878 

44,809 


11.105 

11,241 

50 

2,455 


30 
420 
12,328 
82.990 
39.000 
83.755 

4.554,533 

2,740,533 

04.933 


I 


67,688 
12,504 

29,996 
35,265 


898 
242 


33.411 

11.793 

12,118 

2,200 

746 

4,206 

1,0T0 

911 

4,717 


3,395 
5,000 

11,1S2 
17,992 


1,839 
3,512 
21.297 
23,568 

708 

527 

11,170 

23,252 


4,937 
0,416 


2,089 


38 

410 

10,997 

70,042 
4*.  293 
28,288 

2,400,847 

1,511.051 

45,801 


y 


123,733 
4,525,733 
3,219,200 
46,000 


104,  KS4 
102,757 

2,058,:>W1 
30,054 
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Articles. 


COTTON  GOODS— continued. 

Cotton  thread— Continuetl. 

On  spools., gross. 

Sewing,  on  spools do. . . 

<^rochet  or  embroidery.. .ponnd.s. 

Crochet  or  embroiderj',  mercer- 
ized  pounds. 

Crochet  or  embroider>',  mercer- 
ized, Japanese jxiundH. 


WOOL  AND  COTTON  VTCIONS. 

Alpacas,  luster  and  orlean." yards. 

Army  cloth yards. 

Blankets  and  rugs i>ound.s. 

C'ashmeres  and  merinos yards . 

(k)atlng3 «. do... 

Flannel do. . . 

Flannel,  yarn-dyed do... 

Melton  doth do... 

Spanish  stripes do. . . 

fnlrtings do . . . 

.  Suitincs do... 

Tweeds  and  serges do. . . 

Union  and  poncho  cloth do. . . 

Uncnumerated do. . . 


"WOOLEN  GOODS. 

Blankets  and  rugs pounds. 

Bunting pieces. 

('aral<»ts,  English do. . . 

CasLmorcs  and  merinos yards. 

Cloth,  broad,  medium,  etc do 

Coatings do 

Flannel do . . . 

Flannel,  yam-dyed do. . . 

Lastings,  plain,  figured,  and  craped, 

pieces. 

Long  ells do... 

Spanish  strijies yards. 

.Su  it  in  gs do . . . 

Tweeds  and  serges do. . . . 

Vestings do. . . . 

Woolen  goods,  imdassed do 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam  and  cord 

pounds . , 

Berlin  wool do... 


MISCELLANEOUS  PIECE  GOODS. 

Canvas y&nh . . 

Cotton  duck,  tailoring do 

Crasscloth,  luio pourds . . 

C  unny  cloth yanls. . 

Hessian  cloth do 

Canvas  for  tailoring do 

Plushes  and  velvets:  i 

Silk  seal  (cotton  back). .  .pounds.  .1 

Silk  piece  goods:  i 

Plain do. ...I 

Brocaded do ' 

Mixtures,  plam do 

Mixtures,  brocaded do 

Artificial  silk yanls.. 

Silk  pongee poimd.o. . 

Waterproof  cloth y:u-dv. . 

Unenumeraled do 

MKTAI.S  AND  MINF.RAIS. 

^  nlifriction pounds.. 

Brass  and  yellow  metal: 

Hjus  and  rods do 

Nails do.... 

Screws. do 

Sheets  and  plates do 

Tubes ('o 

Wire ('o... 

Old do.... 


1913 


Quantities. 


1,173 


197,459 


Values. 


$1,058 


35,158 


4,058 


7,395 
2,91)5 


»17 


2,143 
1,0(M 


S9,."01 
78,387 
403,373 


139,597 

208 

2,  ('43 

5,349 

4,714 


23.048 
37,249 
132,528 


52,2<i5 
921 

27,212 
1,257 
5,023 


1918 


Quantities. 


41,803 


SS2 


3,524 

572 

33,184 


11,843 
'56,'579' 


10,933 


53,207 
.'.01,258 


330 


30,701 
2,537 

ir.,008 


5,132 
'25,"372 


,437 


10,727 
121,231 


3,754  I  210 

:iSl72  4.044 


273  777 

255  192 

3,035  S,220 

820  2,894 


1,878 
44,439 

478 
11,424 

1,067 

347 

5,467 
44,933 
133 
773,333 
10,r0() 
24,267 
113,C67 

K27 

7,rrt)i 

101 

llf>,(lSS 

1,752 

3,415 

7,483 

88,539 
8,020 
4,780 

10,212 

S0() 

4,032 

14,875 


29 


33,527 

14,:«)2 

752 

11,084 


09,303 
209 


f3 

l,SOi; 

517 

782 

2,440 
130 
205 
10, 6W 
5.449 
26 
349 

2(^0 
28,800 


10, 139 

483.936 

933 

840 

18.957 


583 

2.044 
.301 
012 
109 

27.949 
527 
421 

15,890 


7,200 

32,933 

1,200 

400 

442,207 

3,067 

56,533 

106,400 


Values. 


$121,833 


54,707 
11,310 
6,001 
5,(04 
1,090 
3,200 
5,051 


33 


4.3,014 
18,470 
1,4^ 
11,385 


117.725 
3,159 
?:t.(.69 


KiO 

5,41*5 

722 

445 

82,770 

3,307 

3:J5 

23,553 

10,217 

47 

554 

342 
72.106 


5. 138 

190,190 

8C3 

193 

3,878 


1,018 

1.3,930 
2,047 
2.841 
1,953 

14,823 

2,330 

748 

11,292 


3,678 

11,985 

447 

336 

100,939 

1,380 

22,776 

17,176 


1919 


Quanti- 
ties. 


0,182,633 
33,  COO 

48,400 

7,060 


51,7R.J 
9,587 

13,471 

20,178 
1,920 
4,2f3 

91,278 
7,555 


Values. 


8,843 

20.  .'61 
12,093 
29,687 
6,345 


31,402 
201 

851 


8,533 

28,033 
41,067 
1,867 
781,000 
8,267 
63,867 
199,6001 


$123,871 
39,715 

51,070 

G,063 


33,002 
20,708 
7,195 
12,007 
4,129 
1,044 
30,785 
13, 130 


7,752 
43,833 
20,877 
72,021 
829 


00,147 
3.141 
37,724 


226 

182 

1,734 

5,572 

2.4.35 

3,805 

1.9C7 

72,621 

112 

3,349 

357 

713 

9,337 

24,511 

10,909 

20,193 

134 

328 

2,547 

3,521 

1,600 

3,219 

27,733 

75,593 

2,982 

1,207 

300,503 

170,701 

7,333 

2,303 

1,440 

325 

0,428 

1,603 

9,885 

2,510 

620 

2,085 

723 

5,234 

1,215 

8,751 

62 

381 

9,685 

8,740 

771 

3,902 

849 

2,545 

35,893 

13,275 

4,784 

8,006 
16,107 

1,502 
221, 4«> 

8,309 
18,201 
33,048 
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Articles. 


METALS  AND  MINERALS— Continued. 

Copper: 

Bars  and  rois pounds. . 

Bolts,nuts,  rivets,  washers.. 00 

Tneots  and  sslabs do 

Nails do 

Sheets  and  plates do 

Tacks do 

Tubes do.... 

Wire do.... 

Old do.... 

Unenumerated do 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  new: 

/n^Ies do 

Bars do.... 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  washers.. ..do 

Ch«tins,  and.parts  of do 

Ck>bbles  and  wire  shorts do 

Hoops do — 

Joints do...- 

Nnl-rod do 

Nails,  wire do 

Pi^ do.... 

Pipes  and  tubes,  cast do 

Plate  cuttings do 

Blvets do.... 

Rods do 

Screws do 

Sheets  and  plates do 

Sheets     and     plates,     various 

kinds pounds . . 

Tacks do.... 

AVirc do.... 

Wire,  "fnnous  kinds do 

Wire,  unenumerated do 

Pipes  and  tubes do 

Scrap do 

Unenumerated do. . . . 

Iron,Kah-anl»oi: 

Sheets,  comigated do 

Sheets,  plain do 

Tubes,  welded do 

Wire do. . . . 

Wire  shorts do 

Iron  and  steel: 

Bars,  comiealed do 

Uanutectures do 

Lend: 

lisrsorbars do 

Pipes do. 

Tea  and  sheet do 

Old do.... 

Other  manufactures do 

Kaufiranese do 

Njckel,  unmanufactured do 

Quicksilver do. . . . 

i^oldcr do • 

8tcel: 

Angles do ' 

Bamboo do I 

Bars do \ 

Sheets  and  plale-t do j 

Tool  and  cast do 

TuIk« do 

Wire  rope do 

V  nenumeral  Oil do I 

Tin  inslabj do....! 

Tinned  plaK^:  i 

l^ecoratcd do 

Plain do. ..J, 

Cuttings do ' 

Old do. 

Wire  ucttiug  and  gause do 

.  Wolfram  ore  (tuiigslon) do. . . 

Zinc: 

Spelter do... 

Boiler  platci do... 

Sheets ^do . . . . 

Old do.. 

i'nclassed do.. 


1913 


Quantities.    Values. 


2,263 

800 

235,733 

2,533 

10,267 

533 

14,533 

60,400 

17,067 

800 

785,  ?67 

5,676,667 

169,067 

3,867 

409, K67 

460,867 

60,867 

3,014,900 

2,368,533 

764,000 

210,033 

088.267 

34,933 


22,933 
1,730,133 


19,2<I0 
288,667 


90,667 
'3ii,'F67 


210, 133 
1H9, 467 

93,867 
615,333 

21,200 


3,238,933 

8,800 

266 

3,333 


120,667 
1,200 
1,C67 


1,200 


111,333 
118,133 
30,533 
49,867 

s.soo 

5,067 


34,800  I 

^3,467  ; 
4,491,200 


361,600 
50,533 


70,933 

133 

34,533 


95,467 


1391 

192 

36,066 

495 

1,811 

137 

3,726 

10,9PO 

1,176 

50 

12,137 
98,095 

6.801 
122 

5,534 
10,986 

1,056 
40,049 
53,461 

7,6««9 

7,097 

10,673 

045 


2,153 
34,568 


731 
7,481 


2,419 
*3,*368' 


6,624 
6,88S 
5,4:i2 
15,815 
320 


111,247 

375 

9 

165 


3,053 

71 

348 


8,482 

3.  (VIS 
161.519 


4,C3i 
2,498 


4,596 
2,650 


5,737 


1913 


Quantities. 


2.923 
2,71S 

701  ( 
4,449  I 

502 

343 ; 


4,400 

2,133 

238,533 

667 

12,267 

800 

4,933 

28,667 

32,533 

2,000 


41,200  1 
1,710,933 

51,333 

2,400 

609,467 

85,200 

64,800 

77,333 
1,287,067 

40,533 
201,^67 
250,133 

15,467 
303,733 

25.6ro 
305,333 

3,466 
5,067 

56,267 

6«  133 
3,867 

S0,-2«^ 
373,333 

16,903 

2,133 
lot,  267 
56,400 

4,572 
6S933 

276,933 
9,466 

3,104,000 

2,133 

23,007 

270,267 

3,600 

iw.2ro 

667 

1,067 

400 

7,600 

55.733 

141.200 

6,657 

400 

32.967 

4,00) 

133 

9,3;J3 

lO.SOO 
4,113.601) 

^8,000 


10,657 

r7,603 
5.867 
3,333 

20,400 


Values. 


$1,929 

1,575 

102,445 

378 

5,013 

492 

3,443 

13,338 

6,445 

1,286 

3,071 
134,413 

6,763 

204 

36,203 

6.798 

4,349 

5,466 
100,070 

2,078 
21,004 
17,770 

1,356 
25,818 
11,827 
22,453 

1,842 

809 

4,767 

12,154 

361 

3,650 

12,460 

1,032 

483 
23,631 

7,515 
68,796 

3,375 

17,329 
743 

359,105 

3S2 

3.441 

13,835 

315 

2,765 

400 

2,201 

61 

1.594 
ir.H5S 
29,607 

1.312 
147 

O.OOH 

1,408 

8,398 

3. 1.57 
873. 499 
2,413 
2.400 
4,246 
3,818 

8,828 
1,417 
895 
2,341 
6,627 


1910 


Quanti- 
ties. 


4,400 

2,267 
964,800 

3,733 
10,000 

1,600 
12,800 

1,867 

75,333 

400 

01.867 
4,S35,733 

71,733 

6,933 

763,200 

92,800 

19,867 

18,400 

1,810,267 

837,467 

250,267 

701,733 

43,067 
207,600 

61,467 
259,^67 

25S133 
27,733 
94,  f^ 
6,267 
5,467 
45,867 


22,267 


Values. 


$1,396 

1,731 

367,093 

1,579 

3,001 

1,177 

10,318 

593 

15, 124 

2?2 

5,084 

242,998 

8,805 

408 

30,493 

5,459 

1,007 

8,814 

116,685 

29,618 

34,425 

51,061 

3,380 

10,851 

19,734 

19,429 

31,457 
3,344 
6,383 
1,059 
388 
5,206 


1,408 
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14,270 
1,044 
844 
4,998 
1,791 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Articles. 


Acid,  sulpliuric pounds . 

Agar-agar do. . . 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of do... 

Animals,  live: 

faltlo number. 

Horses,  ponies do. .  - 

Sheep do... 

Aniseed,  second  quality powids. 

Cartridges pieces . 

Asbestos pounds. 

A  vcnturiuo do. . . 

Awabi,  in  bulk do... 

Bags, tall  kinds pieces. 

Old ..do... 

Hand do... 

Bamboo  shoots poiuids. 

Bamboo  split,  leaf,  etc do.  .^ 

Beans  and  peas do 

Beans: 

Black do... 

Broad do... 

(Jreen do... 

Ked do... 

^Vhite do... 

Yellow do 

Bedsteads  and  bedding value. 

Bedding,  luiclassed do. . . 

Bedsteads: 

Brass pieces. 

Iron do  .. 

Beeswax pounds. 

Belting,  machine value. 

Belts,  silk  and  cotton dozen.. 

Bent- wood  chairs  (Vienna) do . . 

Benzine gallons 

Betelnuts,  dried  and  fresh. .  .pounds. . 
Bochc  de  mer: 

Black do.... 

White do.... 

Birds'  nests do 

Biscin'ts value 

Books: 

Chinese pounds.. 

Foreign value. . 

Borax,  crude pounds.. 

Bottles,  empty value 

Bottling  materials do. . 

Boxes,  fancy gross. . 

Braid: 

I^laraa pounds.. 

Other  kinds value 

Brasswaro pounds 

Bristles do.. 

Brushes: 

Tooth  and  nail value 

Unclassed do.. 

Building  materials do. . 

Butter pounds. . 

Buttons: 

Agate  or  porcelain gross. 

Bone do... 

Brass do... 

Fancy do... 

l^Jlass do... 

Calcium  carbide pounds. 

Calendars value. 

CamphOT  and  imitation pounds. 

Camphor,  Ban>os,  refuse do. . . 

( 'andles do . . . 

Canned  goods: 

Awabl doKcn. 

Coffee value. 

Cream  and  milk dozen. 

Cream,  evaporated do... 

l*'ish,  unclassed do. . . 

Fruits value. 

Jams  and  Jellies do... 

Meats , do... 

MUk,  condensed l..doKeu. 


1913 


Quantities. 


170,533 

96,133 

2,708,533 

69 
51 


34,400 
5,293,624 

'i22,'466 
154,133 
105,286 


210,  SOO 
138,033 
945,333 


31,067 


16,717 
4,252 

28,667 

148,667 

2,061 


23,067 
03,' 467 


9,428 
5,807 


16,133 


17,755 
76,699 


Values. 


$1,018 

2,263 

92,002 

1,137 
790 


1,698 
111,514 

1,671 

.19,749 

36,608 

3,681 


9,919 
2,136 
12,442 


13,935 


4,594 
5,288 
5,236 


3,611 
10,024 

5,855 
17,100 
4,427 
8,730 

5,6a> 
0,2^4 
3,3M 
9,827 
2,911 
3,422 

4,736 


1918 


Quantities.    Values, 


38, 522 
4,229 


4,730 
23,789 


7,467 


64,866 


82,033 


42,800 


133 
45 
7 
17,200 
24,025 
24,933 
37,333 
175,600 


57,619 

3,658 

163,  ?33 

52,267 


44,400 
28,657 
112,800 
130,667 
iai,200 
560,233 


15 

697 
29,733 


201 

60 

3,050 

420,400 

6,400 

91,667 

1,503 


21,467 
63,467 


2,971 
667 


12,287 
117,200 


27,200 

10,463 
1,337 
3,318 

36,334 
1,683 
2,800 


133 

1 
14,267 

1,269 


3,829 
21 


66,427 


1919 


Quanti- 
ties. 


$1,967 


4,512 

1,672 

36 

917 

758 

5,503 

18,591 

109,644 


2,948 
7,642 
12,856 
1,367 


1,164 
821 
2,945 
2,957 
2,790 
13,225 


1,730 

1,298 

14,528 

12,338 

39,876 

420 

1,809 

1,267 

16,851 

3,250 
22,034 

4,592 
12,423 

8,634 
12,368 
10,898 
29,648 
15,770 

6,550 

1,304 

296 

5,604 

66,233 

3,344 

1,298 

15,464 

14,429 

1,285 
650 

2,295 

14,329 

944 

311 

7,972 

45 

447 

1,786 

8,017 
224 


93,067 
29,867 
672,400 

163 

35 

171 

7,800 

77,030 

34,667 

22,533 

156,467 


42,465 

3,927 

134, 133 

44,933 


75,867 
55,767 
449,867 
80,133 
103,867 
181,867 


21 

008 

24,800 

92 

56 
110 

361,333 

4,400 

41,067 

449 


50,400 
"79,467 


3,859 
2,400 


1,200 
25,200 


36,633 
5,058 


31,604 

613 

26,933 


4,267 

251 

16,733 

157 


9,046 
33 
2,954 
2,070 
3,742 
161,660 


049 


Values. 


$8,753 
2,033 
37,322 

6,162 

921 

1,733 

624 

1,348 

6,260 

8,661 

135,283 


2,108 

7,712 

13,496 

940 


2,32S 
1,697 
12,665 
2,449 
3,296 
5,561 


6,170 

2,732 

21,215 

12,439 

54,523 

190 

1,867 

OS 

15,332 

2,427 
10, 152 

1,494 
24,375 

24,092 
20,017 
10,801 
30,637 
16,229 
7,227 

5,432 

1,696 

733 

13,636 

2,611 

1,336 

192,127 

25,642 

6U 


63 

18,961 
40 
2,529 
6,622 
1,173 
1,326 
2,674 

378 
807 


10,835 
1,831 
4,163 
3,361 
0,041 
146,000 
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CHINA — CANTON. 


Articles. 


SUNDBIES— oontinusd. 

Canned  goods— Continued. 

Oats dozen.. 

Vegetables value.. 

Caps  and  hats: 

Various pieces.. 

Feit do.... 

Foreign do.... 

Straw do.... 

Unclassod do — 

Carborundum  grains pounds. . 

Cardamoms do — 

Cards,  playing value.. 

Carpetsand  carpeting do — 

Celluloid  articles do.... 

Cement barrels.. 

Cereals: 

Barley,  pearl pounds.. 

Bice  and  poddy do — 

Sago do — 

Chalk value.. 

Cheese pounds.. 

Chemical  products value.. 

China  root pounds.. 

Chinaware,  coarse do — 

Chocolate,  sweetened do — 

Cigarettes: 

Ist  quality thousand.. 

2d  quality do.... 

2d  quality,  Japonese do — 

Cigaa do — 

CiaiuuBCHi pounds.. 

Ckteks pieces.. 

Clothhig value 

Cloves pounds 

Coal: 

English tons 

Hongay do . . 

Japan. do 

Coal  dust: 

Hongay do... 

Japan do... 

Coal  briquets,  .\slatlc do . . . 

Cocoa. ; pounds . 

Coffee,  In  bulk do. . . 

Coke tons. 

CoUars and  cuffs value. 

Combs do... 

Comforters do... 

Compoy pounds . 

ConlBCtionery value . 

Corks ^ro5.s. 

Cornelian  stones,  rough pieces. 

Cotton  bedquilts do. . . 

Cotton  Duff pounds. 

Cotton,  r:iw do... 

Cotton,  waste do... 

Covers: 

Bed. pieces. 

Table do... 

Bed  and  table do... 

Crucibles value. 

Cushions  and  pillott's do. . . 

Cutlery do... 

Cnttle-flsh pounds. 

Cylinders  and  drums value . 

Dentalinstnimeiits do. . . 

Dyes,  colors,  and  paints: 

Aniline value. 

Bark,  mangrove,  extract,  poimds. 

Bronze  powder do. . . 

Cinnabar do. . . 

Cunao,  or  false  gambler do. . . 

Qambier do... 

Qreen,  emerald do... 

Hartal,  or  orplmeut do 

Indigo,  artificial do. 

Lampblack  and  soot do. 


1913 


Quantities.    Values, 


3^,229 


25,200 


278,354 

363,200 
488,932 


2,667 


120,133 

1,258,533 

156,000 

12,420 
120,165 


1,040 
33,867 
52,790 


47,333 


52,476 
22,311 

3?,  565 


2,800 
60 


15S,533 


8,137 
118,892 


2S,933 
82,267 


40,452 


3,460,400 


43,333 
1,200 
589,600 
9,467 
10,000 
11,200 
12,000 


161,016 


3,728 
i,*i98 


53,106 

24,825 
838,803 


2,381 

8,093 

55,333 

367 

65,547 
212,836 


14,474 

18,513 
47,618 
8,836 
3,692 


1918 


Quantities. 


4,599 


101,982 
34,135 
32,132 

114,017 
76,400 
21,067 


30,855 

121,333 

6,982,400 

192,400 


2,933 


118,600 

1,238,533 

362,933 

26,923 
395,514 
240 
2,403 
35,200 
21,056 


215, 5S8 
93,079 

98,819 


25,533 

250 
2,491 
13,696 

4,350 
1,807 


508 


1,467 
2,919 


.1 


35,510 
13,786 
3,771 
2,369 


1S,533 


3,905 
4,870 


12,988 
1,431 


1,703 
306,456 


136,606 


10,019 
518 

9,743 
524 

1,238 
509 

2,436 


9,480 

393,865 

1,215 

815,067 

311,600 

52,200 

20,729 
8,129 


1,501,800 


3,333 

29,867 

111,600 

303,067 

1,733 

8,000 

9,467 

1,067 

5,867 


Values. 


117,123 
6,826 


1913 


Quanti- 
ties. 


8,151 


37,361 
8,730 
14,392 
17,614 
12,272 
4,018 
27,531 
2,881 
5,309 
115,399 

17,455 

196,171 

8,696 

1,160 

1,185 

5,717 

22,327 

72,140 

2,605 

2.5'),  530 
1,462,729 
888 
55,410 
36,144 
36,401 
21,491 
4,960  I 

7,871  . 
41,605  I 
303, 170  I 

66,271  I 
27,528 


44,227 
5,354 
23,054 
33,728 
289,467 
14,000 


48,322 

179,600 
648,533 
116,267 


3,066 


44,000 

419,333 

3,554 

21,091 
264,464 
5,243 
2,450 
39,200 
11,632 


20,533 


21,882 
25,026 

6,774 


1,006 
403 


2,819 
722  I 

5,641  I 

9,247  j 
11,189 

6,734 
10,337 

2,675 
85,787 
71,619 

4,369 

25,251 
5,938 


829 

4,133 

2,864 

38 


19,733 


12,993 
1,917 
3,775 
297,694 
1,090 
4,465 

135,111 

236 

15,603 

270,003 

17,971 

101 

9,311 

744 

193 

1,310 


210 
401,410 

882 
21,467 
10,400 
51,267 

8,675 
4,073 


825,200 


39,733 

29,467 

130,967 

201,200 

117,867 

12,000 

10,667 

1,200 

6,267 


Values. 


$23,829 
13,916 


21,804 
2,469 
12,632 
13,065 
50,716 
4,019 
19,748 
4,532 
1,210 
190,903 

17,005 
30,206 
5,909 
1,447 
1,177 
13,926 
10, 176 
30,784 
4,186 

220,703 

1,508,138 

9,263 

73,519 

44,68.5 

23,303 

146, 170 

6,026 


396,403 
435,333 

91,820 


16,899 
3,088 
576 
1,438 
3,293 
1,001 
1,818 

11,256 

16,481 
217 

11,618 
3,457 
2,889 
3,573 
6,512 

12,746 
3,202 


27,225 

276 

5,072 

215,901 

6,951 

7,850 

255,326 
3,283 
15,175 

191,279 
8,203 
7,809 
11,225 
1,143 
1,022 
1,972 


219G5**— 21— 55h- 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Articles. 


SUNPEIES— con  tinued. 

Pyofi,  colors,  and  palnts^-Continued. 

Lead,  red pounds.. 

Lead,  white do. 

Lead,  yellow do. 

Leftd, refuse do. 

Safflower do 

Papan  wood do.. 

Ultramarine do.. 

Vermilion do . . 

A^ermlUon  .imitation do . . 

White,  line do. . 

Dyes  and  colors,  undassed.  .do. . 

Paints,  undassed do.. 

Crockery value 

Fducational  supplies do. . 

Errs,  (resh number.. 

Electrical  materials value 

Batteries  and  dry  calls, do . . . 

Fans  and  accessories do. . 

lamps  and  lamp  ware do. . 

Meters  and  parts do . . 

Motors  and  parts do.. 

Switches value 

Wire do.., 

Unclassed do. . 

Electrical  works do.. 

Electroplated  ware do... 

Embroideries do.. 

Emery  cloth  and  sandpaper...  .reams 
Enameled  ware: 

Basins do'en . . 

Bowls,  cims,  saucers do. . . 

rndassed. value. 

Engine  and  boiler  f  ttings do. . . 

Face  cream  and  powder do. . . 

Fans: 

Fancy pieces. 

Feather do... 

Paper do... 

Other  kinds do... 

Feathers pounds. 

Felt value. 

Files do  en. 

FlHers,  removable vatue. . 

Fire  brick pieces.. 

Fire  clay pounds. . 

Firecrackers  and  f  reworks. do. . . . 

Fire  extinguisher  apparatus. . . .  value. 
Fish: 

Dried pounds. 

Fresh do 

Bait do... 

Fishery  products,  unclassed do. . . 

Flasks value. 

Flour: 

Potato,  sage,  yam : .  pounds . 

Wheat .barrels. 

Fruits,  dried,  preserved. pounds. 

Chestnut  pulp do... 

Chestnuts do... 

Dates,  black do..., 

Dates,  red do... 

Lichees do..., 

Lungngans do..., 

Nuts,  white do..., 

Olives,  pickled do... 

Persimmons do..., 

Phims do. . . . 

Raisins  and  currants. do.... 

Wahiuts. In  shells do.... 

Unclassed , do.... 

Fruits,  fresh: 

Coconuts pieces.. 

Mangoes pounds., 

Oranges do.... 

Pears do.... 

Unclassed do. . . . 

Furniture  and  cablnetmakiiig  mater- 
iab value.. 


1913 


Quantities.    Values, 


10,933 
29,467 
39,600 


22,000 
28,533 


400 

3M,267 

8,183 


262,267 


1,747,987 


775 

12,494 
8,307 


75,192 
'62,'46i 


9,733 
'3,"836 


21,416 

91,738 

8,667 


65,600 

10,133 

14,958,667 

522,533 


290,622 
2S8,133 


226,000 
402,183 


1509 

1,529 
1,375 


1,381 
1,480 


206 

15,783 

621 


7,566 
11,912 


8,997 
72,163 


879 


2,790 

24,729 
14,C86 
9,507 
1,282 


950 


1,448 
"'S87 


2,850 


4,102 
620 
473 
84 

8,776 

550 

387,  r^s 

19,956 


1,228,071 
5,352 


3,658 
6,815 

24,853 


1918 


Quantities.    Values, 


13,. 133 

50,000 

533 

350,267 

16,A00 

2,^00 

13,867 

3,067 

43,333 

2,533 

20,933 

138.667 


1,554,700 


12,809 
15,251 


600 

70 

S6,.?62 

480 

2,533 


2,271 


14,580 
8^1,200 
79,333 


1,081,600 

152,933 

22,581,333 

882,000 


49,200 
12,140 


18,533 
104,667 
109,067 
292,033 

48,000 

23,067 
231,600 
6.133 
166,267 
197,333 
249,200 

78,400 
165,067 

13,164 
549,867 

43,000 
980,800 
175,333 


12,126 

7,152 

98 

I4,2i0 

2,861 

61 

6,474 

6.108 

22.9>3 

487 

3,133 

91,158 


13,030 


8,220 
51.863 
70.606 
2,115 
8,5M 
1,465 
24,924 
94,9£8 


525 

107 

8,630 

50.  ,'86 
4,5,917 
17,001 


7,6£8 

55 

8 

1,576 

29 

1,145 

3,298. 

5,277 

625 

750 

818 

7,205 

4,413 

116,135 
10.414 

889,008 
50,141 
26,854 

1,763 
87,626 


1,250 
5,240 
7,728 
18,823 
6,164 
4,263 
9,826 
387 
12,581 
17,765 
65,010 
4,150 
7,889 

639 
24,754 

754 
26,147 
3,062 

16,125 


1919 


Quanti- 
ties. 


21,200 

8,677 

1,867 

472,400 

9,600 

3,800 

11.867 

6,800 

50,667 

8,400 

106,400 

98,667 


452,150 


903 

7,788 
6,807 


592 

40 

12,292 

108 
8,667 


6,822 


24.185 

4^338 
8,533 


808,933 

101.467 

21,252^ 

1,067,733 


51,467 
55,911 


7,000 

88,800 

111,867 

134,800 

16,000 

6,267 

241,000 

4,633 

213.833 

151.738 

218,000 

44,667 

75,733 

279*067 
70  667 
662,133 
194,833 


Values. 


83,317 

15,79S 

606 

29,064 

1,213 

63 

4,767 

10,641 

19,23S 

1,953 

8,566 

18,631 

3,357 

3,347 

4,311 


8,013 

55,478 

85,626 

4.33S 

20,301 

10,464 

39,391 

175,719 

433,882 

1,008 

2,785 

^712 

26,368 
20,371 
8,386 
2,660 
14,138 

133 

6 

606 

5 

2,031 

Ztm 

21,800 

^2 
488 

1,697 

109,904 

11,046 

1,028,944 

49.140 

20.321 

2.024 
446^661 


612 
4,811 
0^311 

10^619 
S.«U 
iJlOO 

ltf.8ll 
271 

17,468 

16:480 

t453 
736 
743 

8,157 
K191 

3lM 
30(169 
1^065 

37,177 


4 
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StnPPLEMENT  TO  COMICEBCE  REPORTS. 


Artidtt. 


8XJin>BiES--oonUxiued. 

LOAthir-CaatiBKMd. 

Kid pounds. 

Purses doren. 

Ptffses,  wfaNts  UDdi. do... 

Sole pourds.. 

Articles  wiclassod rnh^. 

Other  kinds potmds., 

lily  &owers,dii8d ,. do.... 

Lime,  chloride  of do... 

Ltooleum ....Tsloe. 

Liquid  fuel Una. 

LldDtiee poiuidB« 

Lo^sand  padlocks value. . 

Mlrroit « pteres.. 

Macaroni  and  vemicelM poaiMli. 

Machines: 

*I>Bxtile,  parts fthm. 

Otker  kinds do... 

Machines,  sewiac  and  knitting : 

Foot number. 

Band d'>.-. 

Parts  and ttoeess'Yies TsKie. 

Manure,  anIvialaBdckeailoal.  pounds. 
Mateh-niaking  materials: 

Emery  povdN* ixmnds. 

Glass do... 

Labels do... 

Paper,  packing do 

Phospw>n]S do.... 

Potash^  eMorate  oL do 

WooduaTiags do 

Wood  splints do 

Cnclassed vafne. 

Matdtes,  Japan 4Bro88. 

Mats: 

Coir  (door) pfeees. 

Formosa do... 

Rattan do 

Straw do,.. 

Matting,  straw.. .roBs. 

Ifoats,  dried  and  preserved: 

Hams  and  bacon pounds. 

Porkrind«..^ do,.. 

UnclasMd dn... 

Medicines « ^ value., 

Codliveroil do... 

Qpfntoe. ...................do... 

worm  tail)lets  ...*..,.....  .doTcn. 

UnclasMd TsJue. 

Patent  (dtsintectants) do... 

Molasses — pounds. 

Mbldlngs feet.. 

MtaMirooms pounds. 

Mussels,  dried do... 

Naphthalene .« rahie. 

Needlss » Jnille. 

Oii:  

Castor,  futnldrtlug*** ...  .poonds. . 

Coconut* -.*..........■....... ch>...< 

Bi^ne.XBlMBal gaUoos.. 

Orouftanat pounds. 

Kcrosena— 

A»artpaa..  American  gaPnas. 
AnwriCOT^tn  tmflc . .  ..<te. . . , 

Bonea do..., 

Borneo,  In  tnilk .do..., 

Sumatra «...•*.., do 

Sunatnhtataft da... 

Linseed  oil .,,..«.. gaUoos, 

OQdoth  for  Doors .value. 

Oy^tvs,  dried  ........•••.•«. pounds, 

Csrdbaord ,,.. do... 

Clearctte,  2  by  4  tncSies .  thonsaod . 

Colored pounds. 

M,G.Cap do... 

M.  G.  Cap,  Japanese da.,. 

Packing do... 


ms 


QoantitiH. 


13,857 
'iiiilwii 


513,  (ttO 

294,400 


245,  M» 


87)1«5 
2,ir»,S3 


3,Sll 

S7a 


8,«4,983 

10,533 
<88 


1,467 


9»^«33 
1,160,800 


45S,t67 

tu 

«3 

187 
1ST.  240 

78 

tS,867 


t,4t2 


5, 11 R,  533 
:n4.439 
»«,«B7 


43,  W7 

10,  WO 

335,X2S 

0,000 

1,524,400 
7,438.7« 


4,993,404 

•Q,41!» 

1,510,496 

3,028 


14,«7 


IS,7N 


379,733 


VataHB. 


113,000 
"17*996" 


3,5fi0 
22,1F« 
7,t31 


17,161 
29,570 


3,«i4 
98,480 

5,402 
73,808 

72,775 
5,W4 
1.344 

51,012 

4I« 

114 
41 


594 


IU40S 

7,«I8 
88,433 

SR7 
870 

ao,7s« 

363 

8,387 


107,74« 


],0W 


2S,4'*1 

«i,524 
82.«07 


186,571 

l,Sfl2 

711 

tS,d06 

»4 

210,432 
786,797 


4»,«7 
11,272 

,M3,148 
2,494 
8,779 
«,M7 


1,771 


1918 


Quantities.    Values. 


3,y>ft 

3>'5 

205.867 


2^7 
4«R,533 

ess,  600 


5,896 
55,007 


193,104 
1,790,933 


453 


285,100 

H,9M» 

14,133 


17,733 

29ft.4ne 

2,nR3,«8S 

2,34^,933 


337,351 

1,2*4 

790 
14« 

236 

7,4'-7 
2,267 


1,583 


4,9I^,1?3 

18,744 
4^,5SS 
985,733 


8,333 
7fi,W. 
312,190 
5S.«00 

I 


156,900 
l,31«,277 

386,  f9S 

1,831,904 

2,906 


iO,fMO 

4M,in 

4,lft5 

41,867, 

996,9831 


12,»48  1 


S3,867 


9971 

6..M7 

2,574 

171.2*3 

6.421 

112 

62,^42 

41, «« 

1,731 

14^426 

13,130 

11.331 

9.<62 

214,312 

2,744 
03,561 

15.5P3 

lP,.'il2 
1,.V« 
4.473 

I,ft75 

404 


4,5^1 

23.439 
101,<15 

«.590 
182,556 

4,W^ 

SI 
1,669 

II,  y4 

1,.^4 

4AS 


2,271 

f,J»^4 

570,571 

10  2W 

9^.4^ 

1,<^ 

233.7*^ 

W.SPS7 

3.133 

16$.  238 


5>,S24 
101,«84 

4.f74 


.5S$,tMt 

4S-299I 


576 
10,70 

15,435 

399 

p,ni 

19$,995 


1919 


Quanti- 
ties. 


883 

3,153 


192,400 


11,000 
310.  gno 
567,323 


7,4n7 
12,133 


101,  OPS 
1,396,583 


375,733 


^333 

19.783 

ll.«00 

«7.4«7 

24.133 

377,4<7 

7S0.133 

2,151,467 


381,887 


834 

8,708 
39 

48,887 

t4,«S3 


815 


4Sn,S3S 
4,W7 

y4^oo 

»S,M7 


14^«60 

«,tl8 

356,982 
SSw33Sj 

L809,387 

U,U7,IIII| 

16^799 


339.8n  I  U72%«tS 
1?I,7W?  Ms.no 
519,141 


2.716,379 


80«490 
7I3,«67 

SS4533 


^^m^ 


VahM. 


3,8U 


Mi,  at 

8,5U 

4,679 

4fi,»^ 

35,978 

204 

1*4,273 

1,194 

11,113 

e.si>4 

116,391 


U8,011 

3s,«n 

1,999 
1,363 

9,m 

1,410 

«7 

1,470 

•,(U3 

2ft,fBt 

lll.fi27 

SS,142 

98,367 

8,863 

198,173 

l.«l 

4,Wl 
<983 

1,SS7 


15,718 

to 

31,388 


1.171 
8I1.«Q8 
1L«I3 

1,«»1 

«3;«4 
•US! 

Mm 

miwo 

%,m 

m 

18,«V8 

T<4-8 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMHEBCE  REPORTS. 


Articles. 


1913 


Quantity. 


VaJuas. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Values. 


1919 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Values. 


BUNDBiES—oontlnued. 

Shooks,  for  making  casks value. . 

Shovels pieces.. 

Shrimp  husk pounds.. 

Shrimp  sauce do — 

Shrimps do.... 

SiATes,  brass-wire sets. . 

Silverware vahie.. 

Sinews,  cow  and  doer pounds. . 

Singlets  and  drawers: 

Cotton dozen.. 

Cotton,  Japanese do — 

Cotton  mixture do — 

Cotton  mixture,  Japanese 

Sweaters do.... 

Sweaters,  Japanese 

Underwear,  Japanese do 

Wright's  underwear do 

Sirups value.. 

Skins  (furs): 

Fox pieces.. 

Lamb do 

I^nx do.... 

TJnclassed do — 

Soap: 

Bar pounds.. 

Soft do.... 

.  Toilet  and  fancy dozen. 

Unclaued value. 

Socks,  cotton: 

First  Qualitv dozen. 

Second  quality do. . . 

Second  quality,  Japanese. .  .do. . . 
Soda: 

Ash pounds. 

Bicarbonate  of do... 

Caustic do 

Crystal do 

Nitrate  of. do... 

Silicate  of do... 

Sulphate  of do... 

Spectacles  and  sunglasses value. 

Spirits  of  wine gallons. 

Stationery: 

Ink,  writing vahie. 

Unclassed do... 

Stock— fish pounds.. 

Stores: 

Engineen valne. 

Household do... 

Marine do... 

Stoves  and  grates do... 

Sugar: 

Brown ponnds. 

White do... 

Refined do... 

Candy do... 

Sulphur,  crude do... 

Tanning  materials do... 

Tar i^lons. 

Tar,  coal do... 

Tea: 

Black pounds. 

Oreen do 

Stalk do... 

Ceylon do..., 

Telegraph  materials value., 

Telephone  materials do..., 

Telesoopes,  spyglasses,  and  optical 

goods value., 

Theatrical  and  prooeesional  effects 

value.. 

Thread,   gold,  imitation  on  cotton 

pounds.. 

Thread,  silver,  imitation,  on  cotton 

pounds.. 

Tiles pieces.. 

Tiles,  unclasted do.... 


197,867 
85,407 


$2,670 
760 


45,684 


21,733 

9,068 

1,200 

90,833 


9,835 
1,074 
2,114 

14,725 

1,840 

236,277 


955 
120,267 

26,667 
718,867 

23,514 


357 


2,058 


16,133 

779 
1.076 
35,061 
22,181 
1,416 
102 
15,1G2 
8,445 


150,812 

765 

6,806 

1,138 

165,733 
8,172 
2,226 
3,806 

4,563 

2,566 

113,698 

52,676 

13,010 

251 

79,803 

47,888 

215 


1,428,800 
4,933 
35,248 


63,498 

^3 

10,853 


7,227 

409 

7,023 

1,179,867 
52,808 


21,821 

63,»36 

2,380 

668,400 

27,200 

136,983 

28,133 

1,818,133 


29,850 
86,770 

685 

24,804 

1,551 

6,342 

318 

47,123 


4,196 
62,864 
53,829 

440,800 
211,867 
24,667 
141,200 


1,151 
1,662 
7,468 

165,421 

687 

86,377 

2,864 

12,165 
89,996 
67,796 

20,833 
14,540 
4,266 
7,038 


667 


18 


9,467 
21,867 


6,204 


1,268,533 


2,246,666 

50,282,400 

1,393,466 

185,466 


60,210 

3,648 

42,633 

1,368 

2,047 

62,168 
1,875,298 
45.903 
7,142 


452,533 


14,816 


366 
1,881 


988,133 

49,042,667 

1,783,467 

225,333 

445,333 


27,648 


672 
2,672 
2,458 
3,160 

2,627 

38,807 
35,966 

2,830 
87,981 
18,810 

2,648 

36,464 

2,616,302 

115,686 

15,424 

27,216 

663 

3,679 


688,666 

400 

166,666 


133,846 

71 

8,281 


26,872 


306,287 

603,067 

251.600 

3,733 


82,678 
168,063 

22,724 
1,680 
6,987 


4,414 
9,867 

11,467 
565.867 

13,310 


21,200 

1,658 
753 

19,826 

15,891 

106 


$54,477 

4,900 

3,398 

476 

132, 3(^ 
4,951 
6,387 
4,190 

10,653 
2,047 
92,687 
28,841 
1,880 


1,234 


2,185 
450 
263 
759 

1,121,000 
9,900 
42,499 


2,508 
11,102 
6,335 

3,143,467 
366,687 
266,087 
32,533 
378,667 
61,200 
98,133 


6,447 


878,138 


739,983 

40,921,300 

10,066,783 

10,933 

1,046^487 


16,704 
820 

604,800 

866.133 

340,183 

4,000 


7,333 
23,066 


4,427 
53,757 

0,023 
21,743 


2,933 

6,000 
55,999 
8,166 


£92 

87,402 

12,988 

18,586 

2,002 

409 


133 

3,783 
36.946 
16^703 


9,923 
8,870 

2,164 
154 

1,435 
482 

137,486 

1,104 

25,371 

148 

8,598 
13,733 
8,027 

09,406 
16,280 
18,901 
1,069 
24,701 
3,126 
^005 
1,788 
3,561 

909 

36,318 
38,909 

15,566 
41,811 
60,683 
4,913 

111,837 

1,940,209 

996,317 

1,118 

89.9n 

110 

2,511 

2,007 

156,661 
110,878 
31,856 
1.737 
13,852 
6,606 

1,861 

106,948 

527 

.8,733 

1,086 

951 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Chief  Exports. 

The  largest  single  item  of  export  from  the  Canton  district  is  raw- 
silk,  its  value  comprisihg  more  than  half  the  total.  Leather,  fire- 
works, cassia,  and  matting  outrank  the  remaining  items  by  a  consider- 
able margin. 

A  comparative  statement  of  principal  Chinese  goods  exported 
through  the  Maritime  Customs  at  Canton  during  1913, 1918,  and  1919 
follows : 


Articles. 


1913 


Quaatl- 
tics. 


Values. 


1918 


Quad  ti- 
tles. 


Values. 


1919 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Values. 


COTTON  GOODS. 

Nankeen? pounds. 

Cotton  cloth  dved  1  n  the  piece .  do. . . 

Cotton  cloth,  ancy j  -ioces. 

Cotton  cloth,  yam-dyed do. . . 

Handkerchiefs do/eu. 

Towels do 

Cotton  yarn pounds.. 

llISCELLlTrCOUS  PIECE  GOODS. 

Canvas  and  cotton  duck jrards . 

1IETAL9  AXD  limERALS. 

Antimony: 

Reiilus pounds. 

do 


Ore 
Brass: 

Sheet do 

Wire do.... 

Old do. 

Copr  cr: 

Amalgam do. 

Old do. 

Graphite do. 

Iron: 

Nails do. 

Pie do.... 

Plates do.... 

Wire do.... 

Old do.... 

Lead  amalram do 

Manranc^'e  ore do 

Molybdenum  ore do.... 

Bhmuth pounds.. 

Solder do 

Tin: 

Cllppinirs do.... 

Compound do 

In  slabs do. . . . 

Lining,  old do 

Old do.... 

Tinned  r^ates.  old , do 

Wolfram  ore  (tungsten) do 


SUNDRIES. 

Alum: 

Green pounds. . 

White do.. 

Aiilmab.li\e: 

Cattle number, 

Tigs do.. 

Anteed,  star pounds 

Arsenic do.., 


Grass  and  straw number. 

Gunny do... 

Hemp . , do. . . 

Bamboo: 

Baskets  and  sieves do 

8hoot<f pounds.. 

Small number. 

Split,  leaf,  etc poinds. 

Bamboo  ware. do... 

Bananas do... 


696,933 


I2M,230 


,793 


274 

1,320 

c*33 


30,400 


9,067 


25,467 


4,267 
"42,'667" 


629,067 
238,667 


174, r33 


113,300 
667 

77 

60 

933 

M,f67 

2,3^6 

1,493, S71 

38,790 

150,21} 
217,600 


2,929,600 
136,133 


3,267 


b9 
4.'-6 
96 


448 


1,729 


151 
*3*745 


268,983 

849,733 
1,9^0 

496,133 
1,200 
ft,  733 

303,983 


3,100 


rft,  133 
470,400 

267 
7,733 
15,600 

1«,400 
21,600 
5,600 

26,f33 

618, 467 

1,600 

21,733 

5,911,467 

137,467 

44^,000 

1,337 


$161,114 

513,096 

4,276 

267,883 

396 

4,115 

139, 9C3 


1,220 


9,5f0 
10,900 

93 

3,518 
3,517 

5,036 

3,066 

573 

1,531 

22,700 

116 

1,810 
89,145 
16,517 

3,101 

1,400 


96,281 
810 


1,0P6 
11 

1,740 

55 

134 

4,073 

58 
70,029 
2,022 

7,726 
5,079 


3',. '02 
8,014 


896,367 

668,133 
26,867 

666,667 

14,000 

11,333 

35,467 

11,638,133 


68,933 
51,200 

30 

388 

11,867 

226,467 

57,319 

2,223,660 

5,013 

114,884 
403,867 
100,  r09 

4,240,  f  33 
189,200 

3,5^3,067 


100,269 

11,887 
3,325 
356,. '47 
1,090 
3,347 
1,476 
4,371,394 


1,980 
2,415 

1,111 

987 

2,394 

23,630 

1,904 

201,874 

208 

9,  £65 
15,488 
736 
96,2f2 
21,9(2 
37,223 


715,600 


687,733 


17,708 
714,267 


145,383 
38,983 


6,400 
41,300 

16,333 
24,400 


96,667 


25,867 
180,400 
49,733 


14,367 
190,963 

04,f33 
44,400 
13,467 
34,800 


30,e33 
3,645,467 


90,667 
44,533 

73 

661 

8,867 

88,933 

46,905 

2,807,307 

6j;i92 

169,978 
695,466 
245,308 

2,73t,8n 
364,400 

8,917,333 


1153,0)^ 
402,181 


413,961 


15,963 
497,881 


13,927 
1,843 


8,091 
10,168 

4,858 
8,760 


1,000 


2,336 
4,379 
6,636 


750 
8,173 
53,842 


6,€QV 

7,879 
8,137 


1,218 
557,492 


3,927 
2,566 

3,138 

3,846 

814 

10,070 

1,843 

396,850 

5,181 

17,1» 
88^741 

4;SS 

44,240 
102,377 
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Articles. 


f> 


su!in>RiEs— continued. 

Beads striiyts. 

Bean  curd pounds. 

Beans,  all  kinds do. . . 

Betelnut  husk do. . . 

BeteluuUi do. . . 

Becbo  do  mcr do 

Bird's  n«!sts do 

Bono  ware do. . . 

Bollk's,  cmntv doron . 

Books,  printed pounds. 

Brass  cymbals  and  gongs do. . . 

Brass  foil do. . . 

Brass  ware do 

Bricks  and  tiles number. 

Bristle.i pounds. 

Bnishes  and  brooms nujoLcr. 

Buttons: 

Brass pounds. 

Cap.  etc ric/i'o. 

Tamnhor poinids.. 

TandUrs do 

Tanes.  bamboo pitices. 

ranlha*'ides pounds . 

Taps,  all  kinds pieces. 

Cardamoms: 

Inferior pounds. , 

Superior ; do. . . , 

Cassia: 

Buds do. . . , 

Li^nea do 

Rehise do 

Tvitis do..., 

Cement barrels . 

Cereals: 

Barley,  pearl bushels. 

Rice pounds. 

Wheat Dushels. 

Charcoal pounds . 

Chestnuts do.  - . , 

Chi  na  root do 

('hinaware,  coarse do. . . , 

China^are,  fine do 

("Tiopsticks,  bamboo bundles. 

( -hoiwlicks,  wooden do 

Cigarettes pounds . 

Cigars pieces . 

Cinnamon pounds. , 

Citrons,  fresh do. . . 

('loissonnii value. . 

(Moth,  silk  noil  yarn iwunds. 

Clothing: 

Cotton do 

Embroiderd    aud    theatrical 

: pieces. , 

O  Id pieces . . 

Silk iwunds . . 

Coal tons . 

Cockles,  fresh i)ounds . 

Coconut  shells pieces . 

Coke tons. 

Combs,  toilet pieces. 

(^ompasscs  and  sundials do 

(^osmetics pounds. , 

(^otton  bodquills pieces . 

Cotton  cord poinids. , 

Cotton  muslii>s,  with  embroidery 
pounds. . 

Cotton: 

Raw pou  nds . . 

FlufT do..., 

Waste do 

Covers,  bed pieces . 

( ^ulosities value . 

Cushions  and  pillows pieces. . 

Cutch pounds. . 

(kittle-fish do.... 

Dates do — 

21965^— 21— 55h 2 


2.I9S,400 
,24.9.V2.>00 
,      219,200 

N,067 

4T9 

I4.i:vi 

ttiO.^OO 


97  AW 

T2H.r.(K) 

^2,017 
121,067 
43.".,  (»2 

7.V.V67 
100,.V.'i 
:19,600 


$^2.(«il 

37X.942 

M7 

1I..>54 

2,2.Vi 

SI4 

lO.OftI 

i:a,2T2 


2«,S00 
1.011,467 
2.130,S00  , 

121,7*? 

2H4.S0O 

2,i:a 

4*29 

22,667 


.30.]  Hi 

1.33. 412 

o69 

2"...MW 

3.u97 

2l2.4.*.l  ! 

1I,94H 


773.012 
6,;M7 
26,043 

10. --33 
42,267 

512, KOO 

13.77H,>00 

r>,J<82,fl67 

2,0'1,4'K) 

71,865 

1,147 


421,467 
100,033 
909,  two 
2,CH1,3:« 
4a->,  467 


14.131 
1,349 
1,992 

2,!M4 
53,613 

69,517 
976,9'-0 
231, '223 

I«,7''2 
12S,110 

2,133 


3,.V>0 
2,829 
12,555 
153.195 
81,5M0 


56.5:J3 

2K.5,.V)0 

3,600 

92,267 


.1. 


3.S,133 

17,500 

2,036 

34.149 

35,H67 

550 


29,7S7 

l,:«^l 

l.S^so 

2,141 

734 

26,600 

8,934 

3,lSfi 

14,077 

151,637 

2,301 


■|" 


277,299 

3,7S0 

1,013,600 


3,294 

IS4 

33, 145 


36,400 
8,067 
53,200 


7,145 
45,644 
7,796 


60,076 

28,533 

400 

10,800 


12.0.53 

6,290 

994 

43 

360 


:>(C.333 
2«.h00 
S7,H67 

42=>,467 
47.2^2 

697,600 

087,26.5 

UM.P33 
C;«.096 

40,400 

5.467 

421,627 

23,^67 
269,660 

1.3,467 
32,267 

429,200 

6,972,r33 

11,072,267 

l,«10,tW 

3,415 


408,667 

V8,667 

895,467 

1.267,867 

1-29,  :«3 

7,040 

6,023 

110,267 

8,835,507 

7,733 

108,533 


7,733 

14,933 

1,615 

33,293 

15,467 

8 

408.000 

0<i3,975 

27 

396,187 

3,:y>4 

,421,467 

1,293 

38,533 

933 

215,067 
72,800 
2,000 
21,326 


3.'),  952 
6.267 
6,667 

35,867 


$1,928 
154, f 62 

<i9,5.'i0 
1.015 

19,111 
1.170 
1,306 

26,130 


236,596 

7,424 

.V.llO 

2 1 4,. '71 
1.727 

557>t5 
9,633 

84,02"i 
9.622 

21,0-8 
1,106 
3,963 

15,571 

26,814 

4,372 
65,687 

59,217 

.373,697 

403,013 

19,34K 

11,076 

2,077 


5,431 
4,944 

14,. 342 
204,218 

51,866 

299 

1.9:i5 

88,861 

18,877 
4,570 
4,121 
.'{,807 
7,765 

13,385 

7,910 

53,280 

12,'),434 

112 

3,589 

1,365 

812 

7,709 

414 

M,097 

6,012 

13,352 

10,028 

60.913 
7,570 
ill 
11,558 
1,521 
8,723 
444 
1,223 
2,248 


26,  ."62 
1,003,466 
1,510,267 


454, 133 


31,067 
6,810 
.V6,400 
30.667 
117.200 
,'•3-,  COO 
147,613 
12H,WO 
1,001, 2'a 

115,467 
.■31,416 
2.)4,667 
7,333 
693,^28 
40, -33 
122,3^.0 

13,600 
40,133 

.•ill,  600 

16,917,7.W 

6,712,000 

2,296,<V7 

3,131 

665 

7,749.733 

7,918 

311,767 

92,067 

812,P33 

2,(25,733 

259,067 

11,788 

K).h:J5 

2.19,067 

13,604,2^3 

2, 1.33 

166,667 

6,' 466' 

23,733 

1,074 

172,68.> 

12,400 

45 

426.5.^3 

1,019,  :ioo 

11 

421,  €39 


1,343,067 

997 

74,667 

1,033 

384,400 

73,333 

800 

13,114 


55,073 
12.267 
10,000 
57,867 


S%368 
168,600 
60,  .''.68 


46,842 


38,727 

6,178 

314,013 

11,936 

85,667 

288,734 

5,819 

60,965 

13, 152 

89,373 

14,433 

265,119 

1,636 

7,232 

34,142 

17,360 

5,128 
92,760 

80,407. 

1,2«1,185 

27I,7.W 

37,4.'4 

12,367 

2,517 

370,180 

13.317 

4,225 

.5.808 

14,501 

.388,:}75 

118,349 

397 

3,095 

246,538 

25,909 

l,4n 

8,590 

6,266 

6,639 

23,830 

4,063 

56,818 

107,732 

613 

4,470 

2,479 

311 

9,642 

493 

60,901 

5,332 

35,200 

11,783 

125,  .102 
8,737 
50 
8,134 
2,390 
2,537 
936 
2,427 
4,773 
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Sl'PPLKMENT  TO   COMMERCE   REPORTS. 


Articles. 


8VNDBIF.S— continued. 


Dominoes sots. 

Dressing  cases pieces . 

Drums: 

Iron ,  empt  y , do . . . 

Leather  (musical) do. . . 

Dyes,  colors,  and  paints: 

Cliumbar pounds. 

DyestufT do. . . 

Indigo,  dried do. . . 

Indigo,  liquid do — 

I>ampblack do. 

I.*ad,red do. 

lioad,  white do. 

JiCad,  yellow do — 

Nutgalls do... 

Bapaii  wood do — 

Turmeric do. . . . 

Vermilion do — 

Pauit,  green do. . . . 

Paint,  unclassed do — 

Eggs,  fresh pieces.. 

Eggs,  preserved do — 

Elepliant  s'  teeth pounds . 

Panhandles pieces. 

Fans: 

Fancy do... 

Feather do. . . 

Feather,  decorated do. . . 

Gauze do ... 

Palm,  decorated do... 

Palm,  trimmed do... 

Palm,  untrimmcd do... 

Paper do... 

Paper,  decorated do. . . 

Silk do... 

Feather  dusters do... 

Feathers: 

Duck,  fowl pounds. 

Peacock do... 

Fibers: 

Hemp do... 

liamio do . . . 

Firecrackers  and  works do . . . 

Fire  engines sets. 

Flour: 

Bean pounds. 

Lily-root do... 

Potato do... 

R  iee do . . . 

Water-chestnut do . . . 

Wheat barrels . 

Flowers,  artlOcial pomids. 

Flowers,  artiflcial,  cloth  or  deco- 
rated  pieces. 

Fniit: 

Dried  and  salted pounds. 

Fresh do. . . 

Simp  preserved do... 

In  tills do... 

Fungus do . . . 

Furniture value. 

Oalangal pounds. 

Garlic do... 

Garters,  native dozen . 

cJaiml  lets,  straw pairs. 

Ginger,  fresh pounds. 

G  ins(  iig do .  - . 

<3las.s  imngle*; l>airs. 

Cilubs  baneles,  decorated do . . . 

(»las8  or  vitrified  ware pounds. 

(line,  cow do... 

Gjld  foil  ,imit  alien do. . . 

Goldroil,real pieces. 

(^old  ware pounds. 

Grass  cloth: 

Ctwrbe do... 

Fine do. . . 

Drawn-thread  work do. . . 

Embroidered do, . . 


1913 


Quanti- 
ties. 


26.684 
4,596 


13,857 


9,667 
3S,267 
3,067 


30. 133 

684.933 

1,003,067 

21,867 


6,000 
43,867 
20,933 
82,800 


18,S80 

667 

208,110 

19,122 

15,439 

11,330 

4,160 

326,428 

4,103,528 

2,833,060 

40,682 

215,223 

13,964 

195,571 

42,267 
534,933 

13,067 

1,067 

8,638,000 

21 


107,867 
256,800 


1,333 

a"),  091 

.578,133 
13,909,067 


15,562 
2,667 


2,933 

10,943,200 

12,280 

33,530 

7,230,667 

4,257 

913,21)0 

3,39.5,514 

400,000 

711,467 

16,800 

57,000 

836 

4,000 
32,800 


Values. 


$2,685 
2,939 


1918 


Quanti- 
ties. 


2,715 


194 
2,938 


1.405 
35. 2U 
4fi,736 

2,846 


145 

27,544 

601 

4,306 


65.064 
6,040 


188 
1,220 
1,180 

1,864 

2,564 

1,482 

258 

7,479 

5!,R23 

14,891 

1,115 

2,991 

6,813 

5,107 

5,345 
618 

1,083 

J33 

1,110,341 

86S 


3,545 
9,33:5 


886 

2,074 

19,271 
98,136 


809 

451 

66,629 

55 

170,780 

5,111 

513 

121,401 

11,689 

105.137 

92,099 

43,077 

71,772 

6,768 

222 

19,741 

2,297 
72,423 


11,028 

.5.333 

58,000 

33,467 

558.667 

10.667 

75,867 

292,800 

1,329,467 

2,533 

1,867 

28,533 

11,600 

17,733 

109,067 

18,139,840 

172,610 

2,133 

386,814 

59,670 

26,760 

10,561 

4,170 

836,616 

1,233,690 

34,808 

178,276 

69,135 

6,607 

131,396 

1,156,933 
335,333 

6,267 

81,600 

4,101,067 

23 

30,933 

1,200 

142,133 

144,533 

72,933 

11,903 

933 

116 

50*1,400 

9,334,533 

34,800 

40,480 

7,200 


0,533  i        38,431 


20,267 

5,543,733 

8,059 

24,060 

5, 573, 467 

1,224 

366,400 

3,874,567 

325,867 

1,011,067 

25,200 

146,500 

17 

2,000 

22,533 

1,867 

667 


Values. 


$14,846 
4,929 


2,596 

8,798 
3.123 

41,' 887 

651 

13,189 

67,876 

231,127 

322 

41 

1,960 

30,345 

878 

8,759 

183,614 

2,368 

6,335 

4,413 

6,257 
6,101 
1,964 

292 
23,398 
19,928 

341 
6,997 
3,206 
3,120 
7,539 

88,756 
1,286 


1919 


Quanti- 
ties. 


86,524 
6,285 

1,668 
13,326 

6,533 

31,467 

3,600 

573,000 

15,333 

350,800 

377,600 

1,424,667 

7,367 

533 

15,467 

20,800 

2,667 

141,200 

13,709,045 

214,950 


122,705 

83,200 

29,290 

15,287 

752 

746,242 

3,573,582 

1,032,599 

150,824 

119,727 

10,148 

148,998 

146,267 
330,400 


1,167 

9,242. 

1,224,904  I  5,891,067 
2,288  28 


1,484 
205 
5,794 
8,136 
4,351 
76,439 
1,095 

1,565 

29,087 

149,041 

2,370 

4,067 

2,552 

69,217 

1,430 

214,283 

5,080 

230 

156,514 

2,224 

80,714 

77,847 

75,989 

232,599 

20,421 

876 

10,119 

1,842 
72,790 
19,328 

0,361 


54,000 


119,333 

264,933 

105,867 

13,854 


628,400 

6,592,667 

35,733 

110,491 

267 


19,600 

3,596,533 

11,958 

353,591 

11,572,400 


509,333 

6,182,726 

6<'>5,733 

120,933 

27.333 

102,300 

32 

2,800 

23,867 

933 

2,287 


Values. 


$23,754 
5,996 

8,700 
5,570 

11,942 
2,091 

10,811 

49,849 
1,080 

76,695 

103,  sn 

311,472 

1,140 

11 

1,206 

58,578 

143 

12,6«I2 

176,991 

3,507 


1,813 

10,987 

7,606 

3,007 

167 

30,380 

(I0,9EM 

13,920 

6,743 

5,993 

7,583 

10,884 

24,885 
1,504 


1,799,482 
2,650 

2,903 


5,417 
18,311 
5,538 
120,657 
6,640 

1,132 

38,101 

104,720 

4,084 

12,341 

126 

101,103 

1,525 

162,027 

11,299 

3,855 

380,607 


126,307 
105,790 
169,514 
272,538 

25,633 
783 

19,538 

2,333 
79,413 
10,274 
25,76* 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Articles. 


SUNDRIES — continued. 

Oil— Continued. 

Sesaranm  seed pounds. . 

Tea do. . . . 

Wood do 

Oils,  essential: 

(Jamphor ^..do 

Castor ...do.... 

Cardamom do 

Cassia  Icof do 

Clove do 

Oinger do 

Hum  benjamin do 

Lucrabanseed do.... 

Peppermint do 

Kose , do.... 

Sandalwood do 

Other  kinds do 

Olives,  fresh do 

Olives,  salted do 

Opiimi  lamps pieces.. 

Opium  pipes  and  apparatus . .  .do 

OrauRes,  fresh pounds. . 

Ornaments pieces.. 

Oysters,  dried pounds.. 

Paper,  all  kinds do 

Paper,  bank-note value. . 

Peel: 

Orange pounds.. 

I*umelo,  first  qualitv do 

Piimelo,  second  quality. .  .do 

Pens,  Chinese pieces.. 

Pepper,  black 

Peppermint  ico poimds.. 

Persimmons,  dried. do 

Personal  elTocts value. . 

Pewter  ware pounds . . 

Pewter  ware,  old 

Pictures,  pitn  paper pieces. . 

Pictures  and  painimgs do 

Pipes  (tobacco),  brass do.... 

Plants  and  slirubs value.. 

Plasters pieces.. 

Plums,  dried  and  salted.. pounds.. 

Potash do. . . . 

Potatoes,  fresh do. ... 

Pottery  and  earthenware,  .pounds. . 

Prawns  and  sluimps,  dried . .  .do 

Preserves do 

Provisions,  unclassed value . . 

Piuses  and  pouches piws . . 

Rattan  core,  pith,  pulp,  and  skin 

pounds.. 

Rattan pieces.. 

Split pounds. . 

Whole do.... 

Unclassed ; . ,  do 

Rattan  ware do 

Resin do 

Rhubarb do.... 

Ribbons,  cot  ton do 

Rope,  coir,  hemp,  straw do. . . . 

Rouge do 

Rushes  and  reeds do 

Samshu do 

Samshu,  medicated do 

Sandalwood  ware do 

Sauce do 

Scales piece's. . 

Sea  blubber pounds.. 

Sea  shells do 

Seaweed  and  agar-agar do 

Seed: 

Sweet  almond do 

Flower do 

Lily-flower  (lotus) do 

I/ueraban do 

Melon do 

Melon  pulp do 

OMvo do.... 


1913 


Quanti- 
ties. 


25,067 
16.667 
12,667 

3,163 
930 


2,338 


3,258 


2i8 

7 

31,867 

980,667 

4,771 


fi52,.'i33 

279,  .W8 

1.1,600 

1,489,467 


534,533 
72,267 
35,867 

226,001 


191,200 


17,733 


11,879 

164,384 

8,894 


60,015 
147,067 


Lll-I^OOO 

1.237,733 

18.000 

594.933 


33,290 
452,400 
*"i7,'467 


70.667 

245,733 

3.200 


19,760 


3.600 
2S,667 
94.933 


4S6.G67 
77,067 
35,867 


Valnes. 


$1,298 

1,104 

657 

1,570 
5^ 


1,903 


5.409 


1,005 

57 

737 

25,6K2 

863 


7,279 

10,05G 

3,779 

142,649 


30,000 
7,513 

805 


3,0.39 
5,799 
15,7^3 
4,725 


i,a54 

7,237 
4,662 
14,926 
875 
3,253 


6,Kfil 

22.457 
2.090 

47.445 
3.. 566 
4,867 

33,641 

909 


8,215 

5,98K 

347 


19.200 

436 

14.600 

1,827 

237,067 

3,837 

.760,667 

43.. 548 

870,933 

6,5.. 539 

4,067 

6.006 

7,950 


606 
1.574 

13.087 


,13.501 
10,020 
2,987 


1918 


Quanti- 
ties. 


14,000 
41,6S7 
459,867 

165 


13 

4,060 

184 

3,4a5 

80 

103 

2, 188 

13 

111 

22,284 

83,067 

1,08J,933 

5,003 

40,319 

1,006,667 

105,348 

5.067 

2,205,867 


750.. "133 

120,033 

28,1.33 

39<<,0'>^ 

1,?00 

328 

303,  T.W 


13,S67 
9,  .500 
5,2*3 
02,418 
15,616 


91,723 
179,  eR7 

7»V933 

7.'U).^00 

l,179,«ro 

10.533 
451.467 


72.939 

600,9.^3 

13.173 

4,667 

667 

5,733 

,56.800 

547.600 

6,667 

267 

11,520 

11,867 

131.200 

673.33;} 

562.000 

667 

320.000 

24,S6S 

3.73.3 

fl.200 

2.000 

1.333 
2S..533 
27,867 
133 
479.467 
48.800 
30,000 


Values. 


$1,688 
5,039 
55,464 

57 


120 
5,520 

719 
2,830 

235 

157 

7,879 

41 

396 
4,659 
2,936 
66,306 
1,261 
1,203 

ao,<ii 

7,3«0 

1,P03 

260,075 


118.  a57 

8,60f> 

8.53 

5,P03 

2^ 

3,:i67 

15,.'K)7 

168.071 

7,^03 

1,030 

1,«?2 

17,3.^5 

20,392 
1.H16 
8,46« 
2,^37 
7, 772 

37.3ni 
2. 959 

G6.577 
3.80;i 
9,814 

71,823 

9,890 

465 

55 

280 

13.699 

22.oas 

1,196 

295 

3,982 

3.531 

2.646 

36.032 

72.691 

3.413 

13.1.52 

11,4.37 

18.5 

113  I 


426 
3.170 
6,324 
5 
59.118 
12,218 
3,756 


1919 


Quanti- 
ties. 


20,000 
34.5,067 
258,800 

11,013 


1,067 

552 

267 

4,833 

116 

79 

2,844 

175 

141 

26,999 

54,267 

1,301,200 

2,657 

41,8.53 

873,200 

166,222 

1,867 

17,243 


618,533 
102,667 
2J,133 
499,475 


287 
188,533 


16,667 


9,776 
25, 7 '0 
19,043 


90, 2^ 

162,133 

1»,667 

1,187,.'V« 

1,301,200 

6,667 

372.400 


139,326 

494,667 

36,728 

3,867 

4,400 

6.400 

92,133 

385.333 

933 

267 

46,667 

20.. 533 

86,667 

ail. 467 

524.933 

1.067 

4^5.600 

30.912 

6,000 

933 

3,600 

2,800 
107,733 
39,067 


404,800 
46.667 
29,733 


$2,506 
41,705 
31,612 

3,563 


84 

809 

988 

4,337 

387 

88. 

11,495 

538 

807 

6,325 

2,312 

74,006 

738 

1,491 

25,813 

15,022 

688 

324,547 

9,82S 

101,754 

8,832 

874 

8,867 


3,a'» 

11.030 

262,615 

8,968 


2,i64 

10,993 

24,682 

18,618 

2,077 

8,309 

4,407 

14.476 

45.093 

2,354 

64.931 

2.298 

37.654 

81,309 

25,613 

419 

420 

328 

25,621 

17,609 

190 

284 

2,396 

7,333 

2,168 

44,023 

74,995 

5,947 

20,560 

16,460 

345 

6 

232 

034 
14,653 
10,650 


,54.040 
13.253 

4,193 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMERCE  KEPORTS. 


Articles. 


SUNDRIES— continued. 

Thread,  silver.  Imitation. .  .pounds. . 

Thread  a  nd  vani ,  ramie do 

Timber: 

Planks,    hardwood,    unela'^*-ed 
pierci.. 

Planks,  softwood so. ft  . . 

Planks,     softwood,     ilnda  ;^ed 

pierce?.. 

Tinfoil pounds. . 

Tinplate  ware do 

Tobacco: 

leaf do 

Prepared do 

Stalk do.... 

Toothbnishr- nieco?. 

Tortoise    shell     ware,     iraUalion 

pounds. 

Toys pieces. 

Trunks,  leather  and  wood do. . . 

Turnips,  salted pounds. 

Typo do . . . 

Vmhrellas: 

Cotton pieces. 

Paper  ( kitt  vsol.*?) do. . . 

Silk- do... 

Varnish  or  lacquer,  crude,  .pounds. 
Vegetalles: 

Dried do. . . 

Fresh do... 

Tinned Inis. 

Salted pounds. 

Vinegar do. . . 

Walnuts do. . . 

Waters,  aerated doicn . 

Wax,  white pounds. 

Wax,  yoUo V do. . . 

White  metal  ware do. . . 

Wood: 

Toffin piecf's. 

For  buckets poun  is. 

Oarco do. . . 

La  a do... 

Poles pieces . 

Shavings pounds. 

Woodenware do. . . 

Woodcnware,  decorated pieces. 

Yeast ponii  is. 

Postal  parcels  not  othci-wi.>>e  classi- 
fied   value. 

Sundries,  uncniuneraled do. . . 


1913 


Quanti- 
ties. 


6,533 


17 
1,099,707 


39,3:« 
9,200 

3,901,867 
4,018,000 
1.002.133 
1,111,  £60 

2,S*?1 

6,238,336 

7,180 

:>40,000 

19,067 

62, 492 

9,  sai 

1,067 

366,000 
103,640 
97, 200 
2,623,2^7 
4S,667 
1,067 


Valuer. 


S4,241 


27 
45,870 


13.801 
578 

170. 157 

491 ;  102 

12. 169 

16,885 

1,093 

26,374 

7.509 

10,  aw 

2,156 

30,731 
939 
923 
137 

865 

63,451 

3,019 

36,231 

20 


10, 133 
6.9:tt 
10,533 

320 

1 ,  405, 400 

.'.,600 

4S. 400 

2s5:a 

55. 467 
552, 2  V/ 

si,  H07 
35tl,M)0 


1918 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Values, 


2.649 
1,U>9 
6,093 

802 
6,720 
l,-274 
1,2>I 
66,043 
3,385 
58,938 
17,  045 
8,595 

13,468 
49,1-24  I 


3,200 
1,467  I 

28*2 
509,613 

578 
20,933 
11,867 

4.267,200 
4,499,467 
1.014,533 
1,743,603 

19 

2,913,334 

7,260 

741,200 

10,700 

18,199 

51,. '25 

273 

l,b67 

923, 133 

9, 367, 733 

3,746 

2,944,200 

97,867 

2,400 

3,214 

2:^,067 

1.733 

12,800 

664,933 

2,326,933 

6,257 

44,267 

11,436 

130,133 

497,067 

360,933 

570, 133 


»3,765 
466 


536 
33,675 

1,949 

21,05* 

1,18'a 

563,930 

1,281,663 

16,297 

46,045 

1,775 
18,402 
13,180 
2a, 113 

2,515 

17,780 

13,«« 

1,423 

353 


1919 


Quanti- 
ties. 


2,933 
1,467 


539,296 

1,224 
34,133 
13,200 

9,257.067 

3,773,467 

857.333 

2,703,730 

727 

4,842,015 

6,614 

920,1?33 

3,867 

52,621 

00,060 

134 

1,733 


43,2S2  2,236,467 
96,4S6  10, 24^"?,  467 
532     2,008 


67.200 

629 

401 

1,785 

18,928 
624 

13,975 

9,701 
11,863 
7,420 
2,141 
57, 157 
12,i-21 
109,616 
78,423 
2  J,  123 

45,957 
b7,C47 


1,712, 
120,400 
4,667 
13,869 
13,067 
3,067 
8,067 

3,745 

3,457,067 

5,600 

49,467 

18,180 

155,067 

728,933 

488,071 

490,400 


Values. 


S4,7» 
495 


42,728 

4,601 

37,826 

1,525 

1,644,565 

1,415.752 

17,700 

81,988 

776 

32,995 

14,378 

41,583 

1,203 

57,743 

18,038 

SR2 

418 

106,622 

120,504 

313 

42,607 

1,332 

307 

7,434 

10,604 

1,405 

11,221 

8,151 

20,235 

8,855 

2,322 

105,045 

17,462 

182,402 

171,631 

22,595 

90,197 
123,476 


Canton  Delta  Trade. 

The  iniport.s  by  steamer  for  the  (^anton  Delta  during  1918,  1918, 
and  1919  are  detailed  in  the  followin<y  table,  the  .statistics  being  ab- 
stracted from  the  returns  of  Canton,  Kowloon,  Lai)pa,  Kongmoon, 
and  S'amshui : 


1913 


Quantities.!    Values. 


COTTO.V  GOODS. 

Shirtings,  grav,  plain pieces . . 

Shirtings,  white,  plain do 

Drillsand  jeans do 

T-cloths do 

Lenosand  bal£ariues do 

I*rlnted  goods do 

Dyed  goods do...., 


145,  0S4 
288.609 
IT.r^l 
58,870 
(-.2,001 
70,043 
99,651 


1918 


Quanti-   I    y  , 


1919 


?370,  r.73 
858.208 

57, 490 
100, 48.') 

90,171 
122, 707 
245,442 


SO, 731 
i;iS,53S 
12,289  , 
44.983  I 
28,000  I 
33,2(13  1 
50,344  J 


$W2,9G0 
1,145,230 
96,060 
1?2,422 
10^  169 
168,375 
331, 109 


Quintl- 
ties. 


89,002 
125,322 
14,877 
30,141 
32,423 
24,552 


Values. 


$r>39,012 
1,230,717 
140,313 
137,918 
143,060 
161,566 
(>29,830 
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Articles. 


Auiiuab,  live : number. 

Bags,  all  kinds pieces. 

Bamboos do 

Bricks  and  tiles do. . . 

Bristles pounds. 

f  assia  lifnira do. 

iThinaware,  earthenware,  and  pot- 
tery   , pouiMis. 

Kggs*,  fresh  and  preserved. numl>er. 

Fans,  palm-leaf do. . . 

Feathers,  duck  and  fowl. .  .pounds. 

Firecrackers  and  fireworks do. . . 

Fruits: 

l>ried  and  preserve*! do. . . 

Fresh do... 

Oinper,  fre:Ui  and  preser\'ed..  .do. . . 

Mats,  all  kinds pieet^^ 

Matting rolls. 

Oils,  e-isentlal pounds. 

Oils,  e.xpresscd do. . . 

Paper . . , do. . . 

Hamshu do... 

»?ilk: 

Raw do. . . 

Kefusc do. . . 

Piece  gtMxL< do. . . 

Sugar do. . . 

Tea,  black  and  green do. . . 

Timber: 

Planks, softwood,. .square  feet. 

Poles pieces. 

Tobacco pounds. 


1913 

1918 

1919' 

<iuaiitl- 

ties. 

Values. 

1268,570 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Values. 

Quanti- 
ties. 

Values. 

18ft, 331 

37,177 

«32,370 

736 

$5,583 

7,133,3J^ 

187.443 

2,690,370 

225,862 

2,905,404 

303,874 

2,028.812 

15,859 

545,046 

7,405 

939,091 

9,258 

84,017 

577 

121.732 

1,961 

147,643 

5,819 

121.067 

25,596 

697,600 

557,945 

128,933 

60  965 

103,430 

977,370 

6,972,933 

373,718 

16,917,733 

1,281,185 

3,800,000 

260,471 

2,937,067 

310,823 

3,586,000 

551.817 

34.386,840 

207,575 

18,627,630 

189,655 

13.923,995 

180,588 

1  9,9fr4,426 

88,CC6 

9,757.064 

101,2C8 

5,552,423 

114,235 

45,867 

5,555 

1,157,467 

88.822 

146,267 

24,885 

1  9,869,467 

1,187,091 

4,317,733 

1,268,194 

5,881,067 

1,799,482 

5,184,i:« 

426,464 

5,205,333 

510,271 

3,516,667 

316,922 

2!^,  456, 133 

231.  SCO  21,095.  4Ij7 

383,.981 

16,751,867 

251  257 

1  7,789,73:1 

128,407 

6,169.333 

171,363 

U.  573,200 

380,755 

1  3,890.487 

709,700 

78-1,137 

162,117 

2,001,687 

890,453 

157,259 

878.  (>37 

21,542 

215,877 

98,745 

1,123,309 

16,000 

18.968 

:M,400 

23,669 

47.067 

28  418 

2,872,i:« 

163.009 

715,867 

88,354 

1,783,867 

237,517 

3.517.333 

027.853 

4,417,200 

521,691 

2,299,067 

324,547 

3,010.267 

67,273 

1,070,667 

55,090 

1,176,400 

119,019 

6.360,133 

20.896,688 

4.684.400 

32,684,289 

6,280,267 

51,351,131 

5,287.067 

l,i80,842 

5,775,733 

3,602,841 

3,652,267 

2,811,102 

1, '256, 933 

6,140,060 

1,089,467 

8,727,307 

1,435,200 

13,498,409 

3,011.467 

83,8:15 

5,160,533 

222,744 

942,133 

60,543 

4, '290,000 

481,311 

4,455,600 

925,677 

1,911,333 

003,442 

1,099,707 

45,876 

511,854 

33,868 

539,296 

42,728 

28,991 

66,242 

14,600 

60,931 

18,180 

105,945 

12,944,933 

1,278,919 

11,015,733 

2,226,941 

13,867,867 

3,078,036 

Shipping. 

The  total  luiniber  of  ves^sels  entering  and  clearing  at  the  port  of 
Canton  during  1911),  exclusive  of  inhmd-water  steamers,  was  8,164, 
and  rei)resented  a  tonnage  of  4,007,982.  Of  this  total  nearly  half  the 
nunilK»r  of  vessels  and  over  half  of  the  tonnage  were  British,  followed 
by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  American  shipping  ranking  rourtli. 

The  river  steamei*s  included  in  these  totals**  were  confined  to  the 
Britisli,  with  2,<S02  vessels  of  1,942,912  tons,  and  the  Chinese,  with  922 
vessels  of  8(36,288  tons. 

Inhmd-water  steamers  comprised  a  total  of  58,091,  representing  a 
tonnage  of  854,197,  distributed  as  follows :  American  238,  with  ton- 
nage amounting  to  4,992;  British  1,350,  with  tonnage  of  25^223;  Jap- 
anese 92,  having  a  tonnage  of  1,014;  and  Chinese  5(5,411,  with  a  total 
of  823,0(>8  tons. 

The  statistics  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  under  each  flag  at  the 
Canton  Maritime  Customs  during  1919  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
table : 


Flag. 

Ccean  steamers. 

Sailing  vessels 
(foreign  type). 

Launches. 

ToUls. 

American 

Xo. 

2 

764 

10 

2 

218 

15 

330 

Tom. 
1,2(4 

988,6.53 
7,644 
1,994 

180,912 
14,267 

332,994 

Xo. 
193 
90 
114 

ToJU. 
65,003 
8,862 
11,690 

No. 
212 
358 

Tons. 
5,616 
11,974 

No. 

407 

•4,014 

124 

2 

438 

15 

•3,164 

Tong. 
71,863 

British 

•2,962,401 

Dutch               

191334 

1,994 

Japanese 

212 

24,690 

8 

108 

214,710 

14,267 

Chinese 

32 

2,944 

1,880 

81,237 

•733,413 

Total 

1,341 

1,536,708 

641 

113, 189 

2,458 

48,935 

8,164 

4,007,962 

•  River  steamers,  though  not  enumerated  in  the  tabic,  arc  included  in  the  totals. 
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Port  Duet  and  Ihitiei  CoUeoted. 

Port  collectiong  declined  during  Tvar  years  imtil  1915,  when  they 
reached  their  lowest  point;  but  by  1917  nad  nearly  returned  to  their 
pre-war  level,  the  collections  for  tnese  years  being  as  follows :  $2,056,- 
359  in  1914,  $1,468,118  in  1915,  $1,841,104  in  1916,  and  $2,378,968 
in  1917. 

The  dues  and  duties  collected  under"  each  flag  for  1913,  1918,  and 
1919  are  stated  below : 


Fto«. 

1013 

1018 

1010 

Pll«. 

1013 

1018 

1019 

Ainfr<<mii    .. 

116,408 

1.563,628 
21,100 
101,756 
5,784 
ia,«36 
25,733 

180.  «51 

2,247,675 

17,887 

661 

$119,144 

2,614,055 

31,588 

1,317 

Portiigimiff....... 

0244 

220 
377,708 
172,968 

British 

Russism 

Duteb 

Cbinose 

$357,802 

1344,123 

Opium 

Ct  firm  811 

Total 

JApmef<^. 

45,741 

43,394 

4,906 

2,400,648 

2,721,161 

3,859,857 

The  Silk  Trade. 


During  1919  the  exports  of  raw  silk  from  Canton  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  nearly  half  the  total  exports  of  that  commodity, 
increasing  in  quantity  from  1,670,161  pounds  in  1918  to  3,516,202 
pounds  in  1919,  the  increase  in  value  being  from  $13,426^99  to 
$27^31,595. 

The  following  table  sliows  the  tremendous  advances  in  money 
values  for  the  principal  items  of  Canton's  silk  exports : 


y«ar. 


1013 
lOUt. 
1010 


St«aiB  filativ«. 


Quantities*     Values. 


Potimdi. 
6,O-»7,200 
4,460,033 
5,098,983 


$28,004,786 
31,482,818 
40,654,685 


Waste  silk. 


Qoantitios.     Values. 


Pounds. 
5,2H4,000 
6,780,t^00 
3,633,T33 


$1,070,193 
3,663,222 
2,707,022 


It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  quantity  of  steam-filature  raw  silk 
exported  in  1919  is  slightly  less  than  in  1918,  its  money  value  in  terms 
of  U.  S.  currency  was  approximately  two  and  one-half  times  as 
much,  owing  to  tne  increased  exchange  value  of  the  haikwan  tael. 
The  quantities  and  values  given  above  are  taken  from  customs  re- 
turns, and  are  therefore  for  periods  of  calendar  years;  but  the  silk 
season  in  the  Canton  district,  as  reckoned  by  dealers,  is  from  May  1 

rwhen  the  first  cocoon  crop  api)ears  on  the  market  until  April  30  of 
the  following  year.  Consul  General  Bergholz,  in  a  report  dated  May 
21,  1920,  gave  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Canton  district  silk 
trade  for  Uie  1919-20  season,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  it  for 
a  dialled  analysis     [Commerce  Keports  for  July  15,  1920.] 

T]m  poor  quality  of  the  1918  cocoon  crop  tended  to  bring  Canton 
raw  silk  into  disfavor  and  was  the  principal  factor  in  making  the 
Of\  191ft-19  silk  season  one  of  the  poorest  in  years,  buyers  preferring  to 
^  purchase  in  other  districts  even  at  higher  prices.  Europe  bought 
only  3,000  bales  (106.66  pounds  to  the  bale)  from  February  to  April, 
1919;  and  prices  would  have  suffered  a  considerable  drop  had  not 
America  come  to  the  rescue,  buying  3,000  bales  of  the  1918  crop  and 
from  7,000  to  8,000  bales  of  the  1919  crop.    At  the  close  of  the 
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1918-19  season  there  was  on  hand  a  stock  of  about  5,000  bales  of  old 
silk,  largely  the  kind  usually  sold  in  Europe.  The  light  demand 
from  Europe  caused  reelers  to  produce  for  the  United  States  a  larger 
proportion  than  usual  of  the  mid-season  croj^,  and  when  Europe 
finally  came  into  the  market  stocks  were  short. 

The  demand  from  Europe  was  considerably  affected  by  the  hiffh 
exchange  value  of  silver  in  francs  and  pounds  sterling;  and  while  the 
demand  from  the  United  States  was  at  all  times  strong,  the  exceed- 
ingly high  value  of  silver  constantly  increased  the  laid-down  cost  in 
America.  From  July  to  September,  1919,  prices  weakened  consider- 
ably, but  were  firm  again  by  the  beginning  of  October.  At  the  end 
of  1919  the  exports  amounted  to  28,000  bales  to  America  and  19,000 
bales  to  Europe,  making  an  average  of  more  than  6,000  bales  per 
month  from  May  to  December  instead  of  a  normal  movement  of  about 
3,000  to  4,000  bales.  Of  the  remaining  stocks,  14,000  bales  had 
already  been  sold  for  future  deliverv,  thus  leaving  the  unusually 
small  quantity  of  4,000  to  5,000  bales  for  fresh  business.  Faced  with 
the  prospect  of  further  advances  in  price,  the  United  States  began 
purchases  of  new  silk  at  unprecedented  prices  in  December  of  1919 
instead  of  w^aiting  until  February  or  March  as  in  normal  years. 
Many  of  these  abnormally  hesLVj  purchases  were  of  a  highly  specu- 
lative nature  and  in  many  cases  resulted  disastrously. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  Canton  silk  trade  is  that  silk  is  now 
being  rereeled  into  American  standard  skeins.  The  reelers  state  that 
about  85  or  90  per  cent  of  their  filatures  have  adopted  the  American 
standard.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Europe  may  have 
to  adopt  the  new  standard  in  place  of  the  old,  as  the  product  will  be 
made  to  suit  the  principal  buyer,  except  on  special  orders.  The  new 
style  of  rereeling.has  greatly  stimulated  American  demand  in  this 
district. 

There  are  in  Kwangtung  Province  approximately  150  filatures,  of 
which  about  130  are  now  in  oi)eration.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
war  only  about  80  plants  remained  in  operation,  but  since  conclusion 
of  peace  filatures  are  resuming  normal  production.  There  are  in  the 
Province  a  few  silk- weaving  factories  using  improved  machinery, 
most  of  it  coming  from  Europe  and  some  looms  from  Japan.  The 
greater  part  of  the  silk  weaving  in  this  district  is  done  on  hand  looms, 
and  while  the  product  is  narrow^  and  of  uneven  texture  as  compared 
with  American  silks,  it  is  not  adulterated  or  weighted  with  metal  and 
is  usually  strong  and  durable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  106.CC-pound  bales  of 
raw  silk  exported  from  Canton  to  the  United  States  and  to  Europe 
during  the  past  seven  years: 


Year. 

XTnited 
SUtes. 

Europe. 

Total.. 

1919-20                                        

Bale$. 
41,508 
16,097 
17,602 
22,583 
21,205 
21,643 
18,609 

BtliM. 

24,786 
17,473 
30,388 
29  388 
13,334 
17471 
37,960 

BaUs, 
66,294 

1918-19     

33,570 

1917-18                           

47990 

1916-17  

51,971 

1915-16                         

37,539 

1914-1.5.. 

39,114 

1913-14     .                        

56,049 
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The  MattUff  Trade* 

Shortly  after  the.  beginning  of  the  war  the  demand  for. matting 
fell  into  a  decline  which  continued  until  1918,  when  exports  were 
but  a  fraction  of  those  in  normal  pre-war  yeara  But,  with  relaxa- 
tion of  stringent  war-time  regulations  governing  importations  into 
the  United  Statra  and  the  exp^^tion  of  additional  tonnage  for  trade 
purposes,  there  came  increased  activity  in  the  matting  trade.  When 
the  demand  did  revive  it  grew  much  more  rapidly  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  dealers  were  not  prepared  to  make  large  immediate 
shipments.  Farmers  had  reduced  tiieir  straw-growing  area,  and 
many  weavers  had  abandoned  their  calling  for  other  pursuits.  In 
addition,  there  was  increased  demand  for  straw  for  the  Japanese 
grass-rug  market  Thus  raw  materials  and  labor  were  insufficient 
to  meet  the  strong  demand  which  arose  in  Jul^,  1919.  Chinese 
manufacturers  who  had  not  foreseen  post-war  activity  found  them- 
selves bidding  against  each  other  for  labor.  Prices  for  the  finished 
product  were  thus  forced  upward  and  deliveries  were  all  more  or 
less  late. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1919  the  total  expjorts  from  Canton 
amounted  to  160,000  j)ackages,  closely  approximating  the  shipments 
of  normal  times.  This  sudden  activity  was  the  more  surprising  to 
both  Chinese  and  foreign  exporters  in  view  of  the  exchange  situa- 
tion which,  it  was  thought,  would  practically  shut  out  American 
buyers.  But  the  high  cost  of  floor  coverings  in  the  United  States 
and  Japan  tended  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  Canton  matting. 

The  Japanese  have  shown  a  willingness  to  meet  American  desires 
in  styles  lor  floor  coverings,  while  the  Chinese  apparently  have  been 
content  to  stick  to  old  ways,  rarely  bringing  out  anything  new.  The 
saving  feature  of  the  situation  for  China  nas  been  her  shortage  in 
production  and  cheapness  of  product. 
The  Trade  in  lmndriea--^oth  amd  Byes. 

The  high  cost  of  imported  goods,  despite  favorable  exchange  con- 
ditions, and  the  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  have  acted  as  a  stimulus 
to  many  native  industries.  For  example,  the  output  of  native  woven 
and  knitted  goods  was  much  greater  in  1919  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  There  are  several  hundred  cloth-weaving  factories  in 
and  around  Canton  using  mostly  wooden  hand  looms  and  employ- 
ing in  the  aggre^te  between  ^,000  and  25,000  operatives.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  arrive  accurately  at  the  value  of  their  out- 
put, but  a  rough  approximation  places  exports  at  about  35  or  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  output  During  1919  native  cotton  cloth  of 
various  kinds  valued  at  $572,081  was  exported,  as  against  $683,073 
in  1918,  most  of  these  exports  being  to  French  Indo-China  and  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

The  scarcity  and  hi^h  price  of  imported  dyes  caused  the  native 
product  to  have  an  active  year.    The  center  of  the  native  dye  indus- 
try in  this  district  is  at  Paklow,  Kwangsi  Province.    Liquid  vege- 
I  table  indigo  to  the  amount  of  about  9J000,000  pounds  is  produced 
during  an  average  year. 

Trade  la  Xateiiet  amd  Yireworkf • 

I>es[Hte  the  boycott  which  came  into  operation  during  the  latter 
part  of  1919,  the  value  of  matches  imported— chiefly  from  Japan — 
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slightly  increased  though  the  quantity  decreased  as  compared  witK 
iyi8,  the  figures  being  331,867  gross,' valued  at  $198,172  in  1919  as 
against  337,351  gross,  valued  at  $182,556  in  1918,  with  advance  in 
price  of  about  30  per  cent.  During  1919  there  were  three  match 
factories  in  operation  at  Canton,  the  Hao  Ming,  Kat  Cheung,  and 
the  Tai  Yik,  using  machinery  imported  principally  from  Japan. 
The  Tungshan  Match  Factory  is  being  constructed  at  Canton,  and 
another  is  in  process  of  organization  at  the  Wongsha  suburb.  Some 
of  the  matches  masquerading  in  this  market  as  native  goods  are 
really  imported  and  packed  here  with  native  labels. 

The  manufacture  of  fireworks,  including  firecrackers,  was  below 
normal  though  slightly  better  than  in  1918.  The  high  price  of 
materials  cut  down  local  consumption,  but  exports  increased  consid- 
erablv,  the  figures  being  5,891,067  pounds,  valued  at  $1,799,482  in 
1919,'as  against  4,161,067,  valued  at  $1,224,904  during  1918. 
Demand  for  Launches  and  Motor  Boats. 

(^anton  is  strung  out  along  the  banks  of  the  Pearl  Kiver  and  is 
intersected  by  numerous  canals.  It  therefore  depends  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  its  waterways  as  a  means  of  commxmication.  There 
is  a  resulting  demand  for  steam  launches  and  motor  boats  for  both 
business  and  recreation.  Of  late  there  are  indications  of  a  limited 
demand  for  speed  boats.  One  motor  boat  recently  constructed  and 
launched  by  the  Chu  Kong  Motor  Coat  Co.  of  Canton  is  capable  of  a 
speed  of  approximately  30  miles  an  hour.  The  principal  launch  and 
motor-boat  manufacturers  in  Canton  are  Hip  Tung  Wo,  Chu  Kong 
Motor  Boat  Co.,  and  Kwan  Wo  On.  These  plants  are  equipped  to 
build  small  engines,  but  usually  import  the  better  grades. 
Shipbuilding. 

The  Kwang  Xam  Dock  Co.  is  the  largest  shipbuilding  plant  in 
Canton  and  the  only  one  equipped  to  build  vessels  of  any  consider- 
able size.  AVhile  the  largest  vessel  yet  constructed  by  it  is  of  only 
2,000  gross  tons,  the  manager  states  that  the  plant  can  build  iron 
or  steel  vessels  up  to  3,000  tons  in  size  and  will  manufacture  boilers 
and  steam  engines  on  order.  During  1919  it  built  and  launched  two 
vessels,  one  of  1,600  and  the  other  of  1,800  gross  tons,  as  well  as  a 
half-dozen  launches  of  various  sizes.  The  yard  is  equipped  through- 
out with  British  machinery,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  ma- 
chines of  American  make. 
Paper  Factories. 

There  are  two  factories  in  Kwangtung  Province  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing machine-inade  paper  from  rags  and  waste  paper.  One,  the 
Mien  Yuan  Paper  Factory,  is  located  at  Canton  and  has  a  daily  out- 
put of  more  than  4  tons.  Its  machinery  is  of  British  manufacture 
and  has  been  in  use  about  27  years.  The  other,  the  Kongmoon  Paper 
Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.),  is  located  at  the  treaty  port  of  Kong- 
moon and  represents  an  investment  of  approximately  $290,000.  It 
has  a  daily  output  of  about  3  tons  and  furnishes  employment  to  about 
100  emplpyees.  Its  machinery  was  made  in  Japan  and  has  been  in 
use  about  7  years.  Motive  power  is  furnished  by  two  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  of  which  the  larger,  about  200  horsepower,  was  made 
in  Great  Britain,  while  the  smaller  one,  about  50  norsepower,  was 
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made  in  Canton.  The  plant  has  its  own  electric-lighting  equipment. 
The  product  of  both  factories  is  consumed  chiefly  as  news  and  wrap- 
pinj^  paper^  being  used  locally  and  also  exported  to  Hongkong  and 
Sinjzapore. 
I  The  North  and  East  River  districts  produce  from  bamboo  pulp 
and  lime  a  fairly  good  hand-made  paper  which  is  burned  during 
religious  exercises  and  also  used  for  toilet  purposes. 
Trade  in  Human  Hair. 

Exports  of  human  hair  declined  greatly  during  the  war,  but  are 
now  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Exi>orts  in  1913  were  1,590,933  pounds 
valued  at  $356,662,  as  compared  with  441,733  pounds  valued  at  $139,- 

^  843  in  1918,  and  804,933  pounds  valued  at  $308,497  in  1919. 

^  The  Cememt  Trade. 

Exportation  of  cement  has  declined  greatly  during  and  since  the 
war.  The  exports  in  1913,  amounting  to  71,865  barrels  valued  at 
$128,110,  had  fallen  off  in  1919  to  3,130  barrels  valued  at  $12,367. 
This  decline,  however,  was  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  local 
demand,  and  the  Government  cement  factory  at  Canton  is  operating 
eight  boilers  at  full  capacity  and  turning  out  about  500  barrels  daily. 
The  product,  though  inferior  to  importeci  cement  in  equality,  is  much 
cheaper  in  price  and  is  used  largely  in  local  construction.  The  lime- 
stone for  its  manufacture  comes  from  the  North  River  district  of 
Kwangtung  Province. 

Silverware  Trade. 

The  sih'erware  industrjr  had  a  good  year  with  an  estimated  output 
of  $1,200,000,  of  which  about  30  per  cent  was  shipped  to  the  Straits 
Settlements,  i  rench  Indo-China  and  Siam,  and  about  20  per  cent  to 
Europe  and  America.  Exports  for  1919  reached  23,060  pounds 
valued  at  $582^427,  while  for  1918  they  were  31^56  pounds  valued 
at  $595,899.  The  quantity  of  silverware  exported  auring  1913  is 
not  available^  but  its  value  was  $165,215.  Comparison  of  this  figure 
with  values  m  1919  is  decepti\'e,  a  large  part  of  the  increase  (ex- 
pressed in  United  States  currency)  being  accounted  for  by  the  phe- 
nomenal advance  in  price  of  silver  rather  than  by  actual  growth  in 
exports  of  silverware. 

Trade  ia  Jadestoaei  aad  Ivorj  Ware. 

Few  high-grade  ]adest(mes  were  imported  from  Burma  during 
1919,  and  as  a  result  priced  advanced  considerably.  Sales  during  the 
h  year  amounted  to  about  $800^000.  Owing  to  disturbed  local  condi- 
tions the  number  of  cutters  employed  in  the  jadestone  industry  in 
Canton  declined  to  about  5,000,  being  about  one-half  the  normal 
number.   In  consequence  very  few  cut  jadestones  were  exported. 

The  ivory-ware  trade  increased  greatly  as  comparwi  with  the 
preceding  year.  Cost  of  materials,  obtained  from  French  Indo- 
tSiina  and  Siam,  advanced  considerably^,  as  did  the  wages  of  cutters 
tfjand  carvers.  There  are  about  20  large  ivory -working  establishments 
i^in  Canton  employing  probably  between  7()0  and  800  w6rlDen>,  the 
average  wage  being  about  $2  per  day,  though  carvers  engaged  in  the 
more  delfcate  work  receive  considerably  more.  Canton  ivory  carv- 
ings are  ^eU  known  throughout  the  Far  East. 
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Blackwood  Products. 

There  is  a  large  and  steady  demand  among  better-class  Chinese 
for  blackwood  ftirniture,  made  locally  froni  materials  imported 
from  Siam.  It- is  estimated  that  about  3,000  workers  are  engaged 
in  this  industry,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  production  is  placed 
by  dealers  at  between  $800,000  and  $900,000.  The  use  of  blackwood 
wai'e  also  in  this  district  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  homes  of  both 
Chinese  and  foreigners. 
Agrrioultnral  Products — Bice. 

In  years  of  good  harvests  the  two  annual  rice  crops  of  this  district 
usually  meet  about  half  the  local  requirements,  the  balance  of  the 
needs  being  satisfied  by  imports  from  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and  the 
Yangtsze  Valley.  During  1919  the  governments  of  Siam  and  Cochin 
China  imposed  restrictions  on  exportation  of  rice,  thus  cutting  off 
the  supplies  which  Canton  usually  obtains  from  those  sources  and 
causing  a  sharp  advance  in  prices  quoted  on  the  Hongkong  market. 
AVuhu,  the  rice  center  of  the  Yangtsze  Valley  region,  helped  the  emer- 
gency by  making  large  shipments  to  Canton.  Eice  crops  of  Kwang- 
tung  had  been  unusually  poor  in  1918,  and  it  was  extremely  fortunate 
that  seasonable  rains  and  absence  of  floods  resulted  in  bumper  crops 
in  1919,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  violent  hunger  riots  and  tre- 
mendous increase  in  river  piracies  and  robberies.  Experienced  deal- 
ers estimate  that  the  1919  crops  were  about  double  those  of  1918. 
The  embargo  imposed  by  Canton  authorities  on  rice  exportation  con- 
tributed toward  increase  of  prices  in  Hongkong,  and  the  large  profits 
thus  offered  tempted  many  dealers  to  smuggle  rice  into  that  port  in 
Avholesale  quantities,  much  reaching  Hongkong  in  this  way  in  spite  of 
several  large  seizures  by  officials. 

Sugar  and  Sugar  Cane. 

Sugar  cane  is  grown  in  the  East,  North,  and  AVest  River  regions  of 
Kwangtung  Province:  Accurate  figures  of  the  sugar-cane  production 
are  not  to  be  had,  but  rough  estimates  by  the  larger  dealers  place  the 
value  of  sugar  produced  in  1919  at  about  $2,000,000.  Chinese  Mari- 
time Customs  statistics  show  that  in  1919  the  exports  of  sugar  cane 
through  Canton  amounted  to  3,506,533  pounds  valued  at  $40,43G,  as 
compared  with  8,822,533  pounds  valued  at  $89,261  in  1918.  Exports 
of  brown  sugar  during  1919  amounted  to  734,933  pounds  valued  at 
$41,649,  as  compared  with  4,345^200  pounds  valued  at  $285,451  in  the 
preceding  year.  Exports  of  white  sugar  and  sugar  candy  during  the 
same  periods  were  relatively  insignificant. 

Tobacco  Production. 

The  tobacco-leaf  production  of  1919  was  good,  exi>orts  in  1918 
increasing  from  4,267,200  pounds,  valued  at  $563,930,  to  9,257^067 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,644,565,  in  1919.  Acreage  devoted  to  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  is  increasing.  The  domestic  consumption  of  locally 
grown  tobacco  can  not  be  ascertained. 
Cassia  Products. 

The  growth  and  cutting  of  cassia  trees  is  an  important  occupation 
in  Kwangsi  and  parts  of  Kwangtung.  The  product  of  the  cassia 
tree,  sometimes  called  "  Chinese  cinnamon,"  is  nearly  all  exported. 
The  following  table  of  exports  through  Canton  will  give  some  idea  of 
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the  depression  and  recovery  of  the  cassia  trade  duting  and  after  the 


war: 

Year. 

Cassia  llgnea. 

Cassia  reftse. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

iiii2 

Poundi. 

9,447,466 
18,  m  POO 
10,585,066 
12,661,733 
10,982,000 

7,39.>,200 

6,972,f33 
16,017,733 

1888,969 
976,9.^0 
672  437 
463,Q')1 
609,626 
437,316 
873)700 
1,281,185 

Pound*. 
4,439.333 
6,882,666 
4. 900,  POO 
5296  000 
6  009  466 
4,304,^33 
11,072,267 
6  723,000 

8192,469 

1913 

334,223 

1914 

151,494 
124  006 

1915 

1916 

173,303 

1917 

166,  a59 
403  0«8 

191H 

1919 

2n,733 

Peanut  Exports. 

Cultivation  of  peanuts  is  a  considerable  pursuit  in  the  North  Kiver 
District  of  Kyrai^ung.  There  are  no  reliable  statistics  of  produc- 
tion^ and  estimates  of  various  dealers  differ  widely.  Though  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  production  is  exported  and  though  silver  fluctua- 
tions affect  the  trade,  the  following  table  showing  exportation  of 
peanuts  and  peanut  oil  during  and  smce  1913  will  indicate  the  effect 
of  the  war  upon  the  trade  and,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  cultivation 
of  peanuts  in  this  district: 


Year. 

Peanuts  in  shell. 

Peanut  oil. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1918 

9,789,466 
1,391,066 
777,600 
960,800 
174,000 
746,800 
648,133 

8246,097 
32,057 
12,519 

24,6f;o 

6,030 
80,899 
31,927 

1,000,800 

852,800 
1,251,600 
2,148,800 
772,267 
188,533 
958,667 

880,164 

1914 

58,201 

1915 

66,661 

1916 

149,900 

1917 

80,470 

1918 

24,110 

1919 

136,991 

Camplior,  Lichee,  and  Tea. 

Camphor  is  produced  in  the  East,  North  and  West  River  regiona 
of  Kwangtung.  .The  trade  was  very  active  during  the  year,  prices 
advancing  from  $100  per  picul  of  183^  pounds  to  about  $300  (Hong* 
kong  currency)  per  picul.  Exports  jumped  from  40,400  poimds  in 
1918  to  254,667  pounds  in  1919. 

The  vegetable  and  fruit  crops  generally  were  below  normal  in 

^        1919,  the  lichee  harvest  amounting  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  usual 

quantity.     The  tea  crop  was  about  normal,  but  a  slack  demand 

abroad  caused  a  drop  in  prices.    Tea  cultivation  in  this  district  has 

been  in  a  state  of  steady  decline  for  a  number  of  years. 

HbMi  and  Xining. 

In  future  years  mining  activities  will  probably  form  one  of  the 
^  principal  sources  of  revenue  of  the  territory  comprising  the  Canton 
^  district,  and  the  subject  deserves  emphasis  because  oi  the  poten- 
tiality indicated  through  available  information.  Mineral  resources 
of  the  region  are  of  wide  variety  and  richness,  including  coal,  tin, 
antimony,  copper,  iron,  limestone,  wolframite,  lead,  molybdenum, 
sine,  quidcsilver,  gold,  and  silver.     Causes  which  until  now  have 
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tended  to  obstruct  any  large-scale  development  of  these  resources 
may  be  summed  up  as  general  backwardness  of  the  people,  unsatis- 
factory internal  conditions,  and  lack  of  adequate  transportation 
facilities  in  places.  Furthermore,  the  wide  fluctuation  in  value  of 
silver  as  i*elated  to  gold  at  times  automatically  opens  and  shuts  the 
door  to  foreign  markets,  discouraging  attempts  at  steady  production, 
and  damaging  organizations  of  trained  workers  built  up  by  years 
of  effort. 

The  description  of  the  Canton  consular  district  by  Consul  Paul 
X.  Josselyn,  published,  1919,  in  vol.  1  of  the  Commercial  Handbook 
of  China  (Department  of  Commerce  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  84), 
contains  much  infonnation  regarding  minerals  and  mining  in  this 
district,  and  data  on  exports  of  ores,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  foregoing 
table  oi  exports. 

Trade  with  United  States. 

While  the  interposition  of  Hongkong  between  Canton  and  its 
foreign  markets  and  sources  of  supply  renders  impracticable  any 
complete  analysis  of  foreign-trade  figures  here,  some  comparison 
can  be  made. 

The  following  table,  covering  the  yeai-s  1913,  1918,  and  1919,  in- 
dicates the  rapidly  increasing  participation  of  the  Ignited  States  as 
a  purchaser  of  goods  in  this  consular  district,  the  increase  in  1919 
over  1918  being  occasioned  almost  wholly  by  raw  silk  on  which 
there  was  an  advance  in  both  price  and  quantity  shipped: 


Value  of  exports  from  Canton  to  forclen  countries. 
Value  of  exports  from  Canton  to  United  SUtcs 


1913 


$39,.W7,454  $90,035,318 


7,995,770 


1918 


13,426,599 


1919 


fS7,715,592 
27,531,596 


Declared  Exports  to  United  States  and  Its  Possessions. 

The  declared  export  returns  show  the  value  of  merchandise  moving 
from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  1919  to  have 
been  $27,531,595,  exclusive  of  the  considerable  value  of  merchandise 
originating  in  this  district  but  invoiced  at  Hongkong  for  shipment 
to  the  United  KStates. 

The  detailed  items  of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  1918  and 
1919,  as  declared  through  this  consulate,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments: 

Beads 

Bags,  beaded do... 

Bristles pounds. 

Carpets,  wool... cases. 

Copper,  manufactures  of: 

Enameled  ware do... 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware: 

Chinaware do... 

Curios do... 

Explosives: 

Firecrackers pounds. 

Fans,  palm  leaf doiens . 

Feathers pounds. 


1918 


Quantities.     Values. 


•3,975 


426 
1 

144,864 
111,916 
657,867 


8149,886 


457 

8,784 
111 

16,418 
18,793 
62,154 


1919 


Quantities.     Values. 


21 

9 

4,763 

2 


1,212 
5 


184,723- 
116, 137 


$1,201 

1.834 

13,098 

34ft 

5,648 

52,148 
2,291 

192,788 
53,835 
•4,988 
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Conditions  for  Importation  of  American  Goods. 

The  Chinese  usually  import  foreij^i  goods  through  non-Chinese 
commission  houses  in  China.  Commission  firms  doing  an  American 
business  have  branches  or  connections  in  the  United  States  and 
usually  buy  directly  from  manufacturers.  The  best  course  for  ex- 
porting maufacturers  or  their  sole  exi)orting  agents  to  adopt  is  either 
to  establish  brandies  or  to  form  connections  with  an  established 
American  importing  house  in  C'liina,  and  send  out  representatives  to 
attach  themselves  to  such  establishments.  They  thus  obtain  the  full 
advantage  of  facilities  afforded  by  an  organization  which  often 
reaches  out  to  all  important  treaty  ports,  in  some  cases  arranging  to 
finance  transactions  for  native  buyers.  In  view  of  the  keen  inter- 
national competition  existing  in  China,  onh'  carefully  picked  men  of 
high  caliber  should  be  sent  out  to  rejn'esent  American  firms;  and  the 
question  of  selecting  agents  in  this  field  should  receive  the  best  pos- 
sible attention  and  thought.  In  some  instances  agencies  for  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  have  been  obtained  by  firms  interested  in 
pushing  similar  products  of  other  nations,  with  the  result  that  goods 
covered  by  American  agencies  were  practically  eliminated  from  the 
market. 

Chief  Articles  of  Import. 

Among  imported  articles  in  constant  demand  in  this  district  and 
of  interest  to  American  and  Philippine  exporters  are,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance:  Kerosene,  cotton  goods,  paper,  sugar,  electrical 
materials,  yarn,  pi«:  and  bar  lead,  wheat  flour,  tin  plates,  cigarettes, 
copper  slabs  and  ingots,  iron  and  steel  bai*s,  woolen  goods,  dyes, 
nickel,  leather,  matches,  canned  goods,  cement,  paraffin  wax,  macaroni 
and  vermicelli,  liquid  fuel,  match-making  materials,  clothing,  bar 
soap,  engine  oil,  wire  nails,  needles,  and  theatrical  effects. 

Kerosene  Oil. 

Kerosene  oil  is  imported  into  this  district  ])rincipally  by  one 
American  and  one  British  company.  Importation.s  of  American 
kerosene  jumped  from  5,506,494  gallons,  valued  at  $1,502,530,  in 
1918,  to  11,197,118  gallons,  valued  at  $3,8GJ,524,  in  1919.  Imi)orta- 
tions  in  1913  were  8,953,382  gallons,  valued  at  $997,229.  The  im- 
portation in  1919  was  greater  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  six  years 
with  the  exception  of  1914,  during  which  shipments  reached  the  un- 
usual figure  of  10,245,329  gallons,  valued  at  $2,225,543.  American 
kerosene  consumed  in  China  is  normally  more  than  half  the  total 
amount  imported. 

Electric  Power  Equipment. 

There  is  a  growing  market  in  this  district  for  electric  i)ower  plants 
and  equipment.  At  present  there  are  electric  power  plants  in  the 
Kwangtung  Province  at  Canton,  Lo  Ting,  AVaichow,  Kongmoon, 
Sunwei,  Sunning,  Suncheong,  Fatshan,  Fakhoi,  Kungyik,  Maclien, 
Yungki,  Siulam,  8hiuhing,  Shakee,  Chanchun,  Sheklung,  Shiukwan, 
Tungkoon.  Sainam,  and  Taieung.  In  the  Kwangsi  Province  there 
are  power  plants  at  Lungchow,  Liuchowfu,  Kweilin,  Pinglo,  Moyun, 
Paklow,  Wuchow,  and  Poseh.  Many  of  these  plants  are  very  small 
and  operated  by  internal-combustion  engines.  Canton  and  latshan 
have  the  largest  installations.    At  Canton  an  American  engineering 
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firm  is  installing  a  modern  electric  power  phuit  for  the  Kwangtimg 
Electric  Supply  Company  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,300,0)0. 
The  new  equipment,  wliich  is  American  throughout,  coiisists  of  two 
2,500-kilowatt  turbine  units,  ]t')lanned  to  include  ultimately  two  5,000 

I  and  two  10,000  kilowatt  units.     It  is  estimated  that  the  new  installa- 

tion will  be  completed  in  October,  1020,  suj>plementing  and  finally 
displacing  the  present  mixed  machinery  obtained  from  America, 
(jreat  Britain,  and  Germany.  At  ])resent  the  i)lant  is  driven  by  12 
Diesel  engines  with  a  total  of  2,558  horsepower.  On  January  1, 
1920,  it  was  supplying  current  to  8,000  consumers  in  and  around 
Canton. 

f!^       Electrical  Sundries. 

^  There  is  increasing  demand  in  Canton  for  electrical  sundries,  the 

principal  item  being  fans  and  accessories.  In  11)19  the  Aalue  of  elec- 
tric fans  imported  was  $55,478,  as  compared  with  $51,S()3  in  1918. 
Fans  imported  in  1913  are  not  given  as  a  separate  item  in  the  cus- 
toms returns,  but  the  value  of  electrical  materials  imported  during 
that  year  was  $72,108.  In  1919  tlic  value  of  electrical  materials  im- 
ported, exclusive  of  fans  and  equipment  for  power  plants,  was 
$335,273  as  compared  with  $205,824  for  1918.  The  value  of  power- 
.  plant  equipment  imported  into  (.'anton  in  1919  was  $433,882  as  against 
nothing  in  1918.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  small  electric  generating 
*  sets  of  about  2  kilowatts,  for  use  in  (Tovernment  offices,  homes  of 
wealthy  Chinese,  and  a  few  factories. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  and  growing  market  in  tliis  district  for 
marine  motors  of  4  to  35  horsepower  for  use  in  passenger  launches. 
Simplicity  of  construction  and  ease  of  operation  are  demanded  by 
pnrcnasei*s.  American  motoi^s  have  become  very  i)opTdar  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Hachinery  and  Machine  Tools. 

Manufacturing  is  in  its  infancy  in  this  district  and  though  there 
are  a  few  factories  of  various  kinds  using  imported,  ])ower-driven 
machinery,  their  output  is  negligible  as  c(mii)ared  witli  the  goods 
manufactured  by  hand  and  by  hand-driven  machinery,  because 
human  lal)or  is  one  of  the  cheapest  things  oifered  for  sale  on  the  local 
market.  The  manager  of  a  peanut  mill,  wliich  has  steam-driven 
rolls  for  grinding  the  nuts  and  hand-driven  *' drop-hammer  "  mills 
for  grinding  tlie  cakes,  stated  that  steam  power  in  1917  was  no 
cheaper  than  man  i>ower,  but  that  he  preferred  it  because  it  ne(*essi- 
tated  the  presence  of  fewer  employees. 

However,  there  are  hopeful  indications  of  an  increasing  market 
here  for  machinery.  A  modern  flour  mill,  equipped  throughout  with 
American  machinerv,  is  being  constructed  by  an  American  firm  at 
Canton,  the  cost  of  the  completed  plaiit  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$250,000.  Motive  power  is  to  be  supplie<l  by  an  internal  combustion 
en^ne,  and  the  mill  will  have  an  output  capacity  of  150  barrels 
Q\  daily.  The  Government  arsenal,  the  shops  maintained  by  the  rail- 
>**/  ways  in  this  district,  as  well  as  other  fairly  large  machine  shops  at 
Canton,  numbering  from  10  to  20,  are  considerable  users  of  machine 
tools  and  tool  steel. 

But  American  firms  should  not  attempt  to  sell  machinery  in  this 
territory  merely  by  sending  out  catalogues  and  writing  letters.    Ex- 
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pert  i)ersonal  representiition  of  the  highest  order  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  keen  competition  from  other  countries. 

American  Dyes. 

When  the  German  dye  firms  Avere  closed  after  China's  entry  into 
the  war,  prices  of  dves  went  skyrocketing  and  dealings  became 
largely  speculative.  T^he  Germans  had  so  stabilized  prices  that  while 
they  were  in  the  market  and  could  import,  it  was  possible  for  dealers 
to  buy  large  stocks  without  fear  that  a  considerable  drop  in  prices 
would  involve  them  in  heavy  loss.  This,  as  much  as  quality,  was 
responsible  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  German  dyes  were  held. 
The  Germans  also  kept  stocks  on  hand  so  that  demonstration  and 
experimentation  was  possible.  That  these  stocks  were  very  large 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1919  genuine 
German  dyes  were  still  on  the  market  in  considerable  quantities, 
probably  from  old  stocks  which  had  been  held  back  in  Hongkong. 

With  the  cessation  of  German  dye  importations,  the  market  fell  into 
a  chaotic  state,  and  wholesale  imitations  and  frauds  were  practiced, 
with  the  result  that  buyei^s  became  tunid  and  imcertain.  At  times 
they  paid  high  prices  for  very  inferior  goods  and  at  others  obtained 
relatively  high-grade  dyes  at  much  lower  i)rices.  At  first  American 
dyes  were  received  in  China  with  marked  suspicion,  but  the  presence 
of  American  salesmen  helped  to  convince  the  Chinese  that  the  d3'es 
were  reall}'  American  products. 

Dealers  in  American  dyes  in  China  should  work  with  two  main 
objects  in  view :  Fri'st,  an  effort  to  stabilize  prices,  so  as  to  eliminate 
speculative  features;  second,  the  establishmg  of  trade-marks  or 
'*  chops,''  to  which  they  should  stick.  Although  China  has  no  ade- 
quate trade-mark  protection  law^  ther^  is  no  i)eople  with  a  higher 
respect  for  an  established  "chop  '  than  the  Chinese.  Consequently, 
one  of  the  first  steps  that  should  be  taken  by  an  American  firm  on 
entering  Chinese  markets  with  a  product  dei)ending  on  its  trade-mark 
for  indication  of  quality  is  to  have  that  trade-mark  protected  against 
piracy  by  registration  in  Japan  and  other  treaty  countries  of  possible 
comi3etition.  Even  with  such  protection  a  sharp  vigilance  should  be 
maintained. 

Opportunity  for  American  Cotton  Goods. 

This  district  offers  to  American  cotton  goods  a  market  of  interest- 
ing possibilities.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  American  manufac- 
turers can  comi>ete  successfully  in  those  grades  of  cotton  goods  to 
which  Japan  has  seriously  turned  her  attention,  on  account  of  her 
proximity  to  China,  her  cheap  labor,  and  her  thoroughly  economical 
marketing  methods.  American  cotton  goods  have,  hoTvever,  a  high 
reputation  as  i^gards  quality,  and  the  writer  sees  no  reason  why 
America  should  not  successfully  compete  in  the  lines  now  pricipally 
supplied  by  European  countries.  Among  the  reasons  for  America's 
lost  footing  in  the  China  cotton-goods  trade  are:  Unwillingness  to 
manufacture  especially  for  this  country,  indifference,  and  the  pirat- 
ing of  American  "  chops  '■  by  foreign  competitors.  It  is  encouraging 
to  note,  however,  that  American  trade  m  cottons  is  beginning  to 
show  faint  signs  of  revival. 

An  examination  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs'  analyses  of 
foreign  trade  discloses  the  fact  that  Europe  supplies  China  with 
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most  of  her  italians.  Venetians,  i)oplins,  lastings,  printed  sateens, 
Avhite  and  i^ray  sliirtin«^s,  eambries,  lawns,  muslins,  lenos  and  bal- 
zarines,  and  printe<l  crape.  It  is  in  these  lines  that  American  cot- 
tons have  their  best  opportunity  in  China.  At  present  the  whole  of 
China's  cotton-«;oods  impoi-tations  is  hirgely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  and  British,  Japan  furnishn<^  moht  of  the  drills,  sheetin<jjs, 
T-cloths,  and  jeans. 

The  grades  of  cotton  ^oods  most  lar<rely  imported  into  China 
from  all  sources  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  white  ])lain 
shirtin<2:s,  ^ray  })hun  sheetintjjs,  jeans,  <rray  phi  in  shirtings,  fast  black 
italians,  drills,  fi<^ured  poplins,  plain-colored  lastin^s,  [)lain  cotton 
prints,  T-cloths,  fast-black  Venetians,  i)lain-colore<l  Italians,  turkey- 
red  cottons  and  dyed  T-cloths,  ])lain  and  dyed  or  j)rinted  ttannelettes, 
velvets  and  velveteens,  plain-colored  Venetians,  cotton  towels,  fi^jured 
lastings,  cambrics,  lawns  and  muslins,  plain-colored  poplins,  Avhite- 
iigured  shirtings,  figured  italians,  and  fast-black  lastings. 

Cotton  Yams. 

British  India  and  Japan  supply  nearly  all  of  the  cotton  yarn  mi- 
ported  into  Canton.  The  following  Hgures  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
trade:  In  1019  the  importation  of  Indian  yarn  was  0,758,5*^8  pounds 
valued  at  $8,9!>8,762,  as  against  the  lOlS  importation  of  5,:U1.0()G 
pounds  valued  at  $2,070,705,  and  the  1013  im))ortation  of  0.G58,.583 
pounds  valued  at  $1,327,001.  Importaticm  of  Jaj)anese  yarn  in  1010 
was  3,828,583  pounds  valued  at  $2,257,080,  as  against  the  1018  figure 
of  4,015,000  pounds  valued  at  $1,018,043,  and  the  1018  figure  of 
1,310,533  pounds  valued  at  $160,811.'  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
quantity  importe<l  in  1010  was  slightly  less  than  that  imported  in 
1013.  This  almost  stationary  condition  of  imports  is  due  partly  to  in- 
complete recovery  from  war  upheaval  and  partly  to  increaseil  do^ 
mestic  productiim. 

Importation  of  Condensed  Milk. 

The  importation  of  condensed  milk  into  (Linton  is  far  and  away 
greater  than  the  importation  of  all  other  canned  goods  combined. 
The  lack  of  sanitary  dairy  farms  is  causing  an  increasing  number 
of  Chinese  to  use  canned  milk,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  rea- 
sonably large  trade  in  this  commo<lity  should  not  be  developed  by 
an  intelligent  campaign  in  advertising. 

Increasing  Use  of  Automobiles. 

The  increasing  use  of  automol)iles  in  Canton  is  indicated  by  an 
order  just  issued  by  the  Canton  municipality  requiring  chauffeurs 
and  owners  of  cars  to  apply  for  certificates  and  licenses  on  or  before 
July  31, 1020.  No  registrati<m  has  heretofore  been  required.  Canton 
has  at  present  about  20  miles  of  roadway  suitable  for  automobile 
traffic.  This  milea<re  is  being  increased  by  broadening  existing 
streets  and  constructing  new  roadway  over  the  base  of  the  city  wall 
which  is  being  demolished.  There  are  now  in  Canton  about  45 
automobiles,  principally  of  American  manufacture. 


WAsinx«;TOx  :  oovkuxment  pkintixg  office  :  1021 
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CHINA. 

AMOY. 

By  CoBBul  Clarence  K.  Gnunii,  Amoy. 

Tlie  net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Amov  in  1919,  the  first 
post-war  year,  was  $26,875,933;  in  1918,  $16,614,056;  and  in  1913, 
representing  normal  pre-war  conditions,  $14,630,215. 

These  statistics  would  seem  to  show  an  increase  of  about  84  per 
cent  in  the  trade  of  the  port  between  1913  and  1919,  bu'  the*differ- 
ence  is,  in  fact,  due  to  the  rate  of  conversion  of  the  haikwan  tael 
into  United  States  currency — in  1913  the  haikwan  tael  was  esti- 
mated to  be  equivalent  to  $0,729;  in  1918,  $1,193;  and  in  1919,  $1,359. 
The  rate  in  1919,  it  will  be  observed,  is  an  increase  of  86  per  cent 
over  that  of  1913. 

In  terms  of  haikwan  taels,  the  silver  customs  unit  of  China,  the 
net  trade  of  the  port  in  1913  was  20,068,882  haikwan  taels;  in  1918, 
13,926,283;  and  m  1919,  19,776,257  haikwan  taels.  The  total  for 
1913,  however,  included  an  item  of  some  978,753  Haikwan  taels 
($713,511),  opium  import:  totals  for  1918  and  1919  include  none, 
the  trade  being  prohibited. 

The  year  1919  represents  a  substantial  revival  of  the  trade  of  the 
port  following  the  close  of  the  European  war,  with  the  accompanying 
restoration  of  shipping  facilities,  the  availability  of  American  and 
European  materials  and  manufactures,  and  the  necessity  for  replen- 
ishing depleted  local  stocks. 

21005'— 21— 551 1 
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Trade  in  all  lines,  however,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  detailed  sta- 
tistics, has  not  returned  to  normal,  so  far  as  the  actual  volume  of 
business  is  concerned. 
Bemittances  from  Abroad. 

While  the  abnormally  high  silver  exchange  which  prevailed  during 
1919  was,  theoretically,  favorable  to  the  import  trade,  it  in  fact  seri- 
ously impaired  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  for  the  reason 
that  this  district  has  always  been  lar^ly  dependent  upon  remittances 
from  the  large  colonies  oiAmoy  Chinese  in  the  Philippines,  Straits 
Settlements,  Formosa,  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  other  eastern  localities. 

In  years  of  normal  silver  exchange,  as,  for  example,  1913,  there 
has  been  an  annual  remittance  from  Amoy  Chinese  abroad  to  their 
families  at  home  estimated  at  from  $26,000,000  to  $30,000,000  silver. 
These  remittances  came  in  approximately  the  following  amounts  from 
the  following  places : 


From— 


Value. 


PhilippiBelslaiids 

Singapore  and  Straits  Settlements 

Java  and  Somatin 

Burma 

French  Indo-China 

Total 


tlO,  000,000 
8,000.000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 


S3e,ooo,ooo 


During  the  latter  half  of  1916  and  in  1917  and  1918,. with  their 
high  silver  exchange,  the  volume  of  remittances  from  the  gold- 
standard  territories  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  local  people  had  to 
depend  largely  upon  local  resources.  This,  however,  did  not  result 
in  any  considerable  local  industrial  development;  those  theretofore 
dependent  upon  remittances  from  abroad  resorted  to  local  borrowing. 
But  over  this  period  of  several  years  the  limits  of  th^  resources  of 
the  people  were  reached,  and  during  1919  the  volume  of  remittances 
from  abroad  necessarily  increased,  although  it  was  still  only  about  50 
per  cent  of  normal. 
Sammary  of  Trade.  . 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  port  of  Amoy  in  1913,  1918,  and  1919,  in  terms  of  both 
the  haikwan  tael  and  United  States  dollar: 


1013 

1918 

1919 

Imports  and  exports. 

Haikwan 
taels. 

United 
States 
dollars. 

Haikwan 
tacls. 

United 
Statu 
dollars. 

Haikwan 
taels. 

United 
states 
dollars. 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 
from  fordgn  ooimtrios  and 
Hongkong 

10,M6,097 
354,061 

7,957,835 
268,540 

7,365,919 
410,598 

8,787,541 
489,844 

9,285,906 
412,811 

12,619,687 
661,010 

rhHnl^blQeM  ports 

Total 

11,270,748 

8,216,375 

7,776,517 

9,277,385 

9,698,806 

13,  ISO,  677 

Kcexports  of  foreign  goods: 

Hongkong ......*.. 

609,573 
165;  643 

371,479 
120,754 

U2,944 
312,647 

134.742 
253,688 

167,674. 

ii»;85r 

227  819 

To CmnoM ports  ....^^r^.r 

162;  877 

Total 

675,210 

492,233 

325,591 

388,430 

287,525 

390,746 

Total  net  fordgn  Imports. 

10,595,532 

7,724,142 

7,450,926 

8,883,955 

9,411,281 

12.7»,fl3l 

Imports  of  Chinese  produce. . . . 

6,316»90S 

4,605,026 

4,313,941 

5,027,232 

7,862,007. 

10,684,468 
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1913 

1918 

1919 

Imports  and  exports. 

Haikwan 
taels. 

United 
SUtes 
dollars. 

Haikwan 
taels. 

United 
SUtes 
dollars. 

Haikwan 
taels. 

United 
States 
dollars. 

Reexports  of  Chinese  produce: 
To  foreign  countries  and 
Hongkong 

222,313 
12,938 

162,066 
9,432 

110,620 
122,840 

131,970 
146,5t8 

70,400 
17,053 

95  674 

To  Chinese  ports 

23; 182 

Total 

23r.,2al 
6,0?1,6.57 

171,498 

23.3. 460 

278,518 

87,458 

118  856 

Total    net    imports    of 
Chinese  produce 

4,43-^,528 

3,080,481 

4,748,714 

7.774,549 

10,565,612 

Exports  of  Chinese  produce  of 
local  origin: 
To  foreign  countries  and 
Hongkong 

2,310.911 
1,080,749 

1,684,678 
787,866 

1,815,852 
679,024 

2,166,311 
810,076 

1,757,972 
832,455 

2,590,427 

2,389,084 
1,131,306 

To  Chinese  ports 

Total   exports   of  local 
origia 

3,391,693 

2.472,544 

2,494,870 

2,976,387 

3,520,390 

Trade  oUheport{«--«^;.«:: 

20,979,349 
20,068,882 

15,293,945  1  14,485,334 
14,630,215  1  13,926,283 

17,281,001     20,151,240 
16,614,a56     19,776,257 

27,385,5^5 
28,875,933 

The  relative  unimportance  of  Amoy  in  the  trade  of  China  is 
shown  in  the  following  statistics : 

In  1913,  out  of  48  ports,  Amoy  stood  nineteenth  in  the  whole  trade 
of  China,  handling  1 J  per  cent  of  the  total ;  it  stood  fifteenth  in  im- 
jwrts  of  foreign  goods,  taking  1.8  per  cent  of  the  net  foreign  im- 
ports; tenth  in  imports  of  Chinese  goods,  taking  3  per  cent  of  the 
net  Chinese  imports;  and  twenty-eighth  in  exports,  supplying  three- 
fifths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 

The  statistics  for  all  China  for  1919  are  not  now  available  in 
Amoy,  but  in  1918  this  port  stood  twenty-fourth  out  of  a  total  of 
50  poi-ts  in  the  whole  trade  of  China,  handling  a  trifle  more  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  total;  it  stood  twentieth  in  imports  of  foreign 
goods,  taking  1.3  per  cent  of  the  net  foreign  imports;  sixteenth  in 
imports  of  Chinese  goods,  taking  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total;  and 
thirtieth  ih  expoi-ts,  supplying  only  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports. 

And  yet  the  port  is  not  entirely  unworthy  of  consideration  in 
American  trade  efforts  in  China.    A  net  foreign  import  of  $12,789,- 
931  in  1919  entitles  the  port  to  some  standing  as  a  possible  market  for 
American  goods. 
Trade  with  Foreign  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  between  Amoy  and  foreign 
countries  during  the  years  1913,  1918,  and  1919 : 


Countries  of  origin  and 
destination. 


British  India 

Dutch  Indies 

Prance 

French  Indochina 

A^*         Great  Britain 

^         Hongkong 

^^         Japan  (including  Taiwan) — 

Philippine  Islands 

SiQgapore,8traitsSettlcnicn  ts,ete 

United  States  (including  Hawaii) 

All  other  tout)  tries... 


Total.. 


Gross  imports  of  foreign  goods. 


1913 


S365,468 

243,392 

590 

11,087 

30,034 

5,729,380 

492,455 

28,515 

509,  ns 

455,055 
2,144 


7,957,833 


1918 


S49,168 

440, 174 

911 

37,830 

6,563 

4,786,577 

2,688,205 

9,966 

454,414 

313,733 


.8,787,541 


1919 


$2,244 

520,231 

S23 

49,646 

9,669 

8,170,705 

2,207,604 

348,721 

538,573 

7n,365 

186 


12,619,«J7 


Exports  (including  reexports  of 
native  goods). 


1913 


S103,795 

411,156 

10 

959 

618 

238,701 

191,841 

95,612 

795,711 


8,373 


1,»16,776 


1918 


$30,213 

186,006 

84 


679,019 

281,821 

77,854 

1,042,845 


409 


2,298,281 


1919 


$86,257 

322,27? 

559 


198 

468,287 

238,521 

192,642 

1,175,422 

iia 

478 


2,484.757 
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4  SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMEBCE  KEPORTS. 

.  The  foreign  trade  of  Amoy  is  shown  in  this  table  to  be  handled  in 
a  large  measure  through  the  port  of  Hongkong,  which  serves  as  the 
distributing  center  for  South  China  ports,  and  in  any  consideration 
of  increasing  the  American  share  of  the  trade  with  the  Amoy  dis- 
trict the  position  of  Hongkong  as  the  principal  center  of  supply  is  of 
importance. 
T^e  Sffeet  of  tke  Boycott  os  Japanese  0oodt. 

The  boycott  against  Japanese  goods  has  turned  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  manufacturing  by  the  Chinese  in  their  own  country 
of  many  of  the  articles  now  supplied  from  Japan.  So  far  as  the 
Amoy  aistrict  is  concerned,  however,  there  has  actually  been  little 
accomplished  in  this  direction.  With  the  suspension  or  the  sales  of 
Japanese  goods,  Chinese  dealers  sought  supplies  of  Chinese  and  other 
foreign  manufactured  articles,  but  m  many  cases  they  were  unable 
to  obtain  them,  and  consequently  were  forced  to  continue  the  sale  of 
the  Japanese  goods. 

Wliile  the  increased  position  of  Japan  in  the  import  trade  of  this 
port  may  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  affect^  when  adequate  sup- 

Slies  of  European  goods  are  again  available  for  the  China  market, 
apan,  trading  largely  from  Taiwan  for  the  Amoy  field,  may  be 
expected  to  maintain  a  much  larger  share  in  the  trade  of  the  port 
than  was  enjoyed  in  1913. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  1919  Hongkong  was  credited  with  ap- 
proximately ^  per  cent  of  the  foreign  imports  into  Amoy,  Japan 
17  per  cent,  the  United  States  over  6  per  cent,  Singapore  over  4  per 
cent,  and  the  Dutch  Indies  a  trifle  less^ 

Of  exports  in  1^19,  Singapore  took  about  48  per  cent,  Hongkong 
19  per  cent,  Japan,  including  Taiwan,  9^  per  cent,  the  Dutch  Indies 
13  per  cent,  and  the  Philippines  8  per  cent 

jlmeTleaa  Ckodt  hy  Way  of  Koasrltoaf. 

A  fair  share  of  the  foreign  imports  credited  to  Hongkong  repre- 
sents American  goods,  including  pharmaceutical  products  and  tin 
plate;  and  in  the  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  (hardware, 
soap,  toilet  articles,  flour,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  condensed  milk, 
haberdashery,  cotton  goods,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  lumber, 
paints,  and  general  sundries)  goods  of  American  manufacture  are 
also  represented. 

There  is  some  import  from  the  Philippines  via  Hongkong.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that,  with  the  direct  shipping  facilities  arailable  be- 
tween Amoy  and  Manila,  there  is  no  effort  made  looking  to  the  in- 
creased shipment  of  goods  from  Manila  to  this  port.  The  business 
at  both  the  Manila  and  Amoy  ends  is  in  the  hands  largely  of  Chinese 
firms,  but  the  larger  business  opportunities  of  the  Philippine  trade 
have  diverted  att^tion  from  the  possibilities  of  the  Amoy  market, 
which,  while  not  of  large  proportions,  is  worthy  of  some  effort  being 
made  looking  to  a  permanent  trade. 
Advantage  of  Importing  fr^m  ICanila. 

In  connection  with  importations  from  Manifa,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  it  was  found  possible  during  1919,  to  import  certain  goods^  at 
least,  from  Manila  and  sell  them  on  the  Amoy  market  at  lower  prices 
than  the  same  goods  mi^t  be  sold  by  the  China  distributors,  tHs 
situation  being  due  in  part  to  exchange  (importations  .into  stock  in 
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China  bein^  at  less  favorable  exchan<^o  than  tho  iniporiations  from 
the  Philippines  at  current  exchan<i:e),  and  also  to  the  lower  over- 
head charges  actually  existing  in  the  <fold-standard  territory  in  com- 
parison with  the  overhead  in  China,  with  its  silver  standard. 

That  this  situation  is  appreciated  by  the  Chinese  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  in  making  iiuiuiries  at  the  consulate  for  American  goods 
they  display  little  interest  in  information  on  tlie  China  representa- 
tives for  the  articles  desired,  and  invariably  request  information  on 
the  Philippine  agents.  Since  much  of  the  Philippine  business  is  in 
the  hands  of  ("hinese,  this  circumstance  accounts,  of  course,  for  part 
of  the  inquiries  for  tlie  names  of  Philippine  agents. 

Foreigfii  Import  Trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports,  durin*?  1913,  1018,  and 
1919,  by  quantity  and  value,  of  the  principal  articles  entering  into 
the  foreign  trade  of  Am.oy : 


Articlcr. 


1913 


Quantity.      Value. 


I       35,017 


COTTON  GOODS. 

Shirtings,  gray,  plain: 

English pieces . .  C3, 523 

Japanese do. . 

8hlrUngs.  while,  plain: 

English do.. 

Other -do.. 

Shirtings,  white,  figured do 

Drills: 

Araerian do..  504 

Engli^ih do..  1,016 

Japanese do. . 

Jeans do.. 

T  cloths.  32  inches: 

Kiiglisli do. 

Japancs? do . 

Muslins, lawns,  and  cambrics,  white, 
dyed,  and  printed pieces. 

Lcnos  and  balzarinis,  white,  dyed, 
and  printed.  1 .pieces. 

Plain  coltou  print s do. 

Printed  sateens,  reps, "etc do. 

Turitey  red  cottons  and  dyed  T 
cloths pi?cei. 

Dyed  cottons,  plain,  fast  black: 

Italans do.  .\ 

Lastings do.  .\ 

Dyed  cottons,  plain,  colored:  I 

Italians do.  .\ 

l/a-ttlngs do. .  / 

Dyed  cottons,  plain,  figured:  Ital- 
ians   pieces . . 

Poplins do. . 

Shirtings,  dyed,  plain do. .  917 

Flannel  «les,     plain,     dyed     and 
printed pi?ces . .  5, 185 

Cottons,  yarn-dyed yards 

Crimps  and  cret ons do. .  > 

Japanese  cotton  cloth do. .        759, 029 

Yarn: 

Indian tons. .  1,957 

Japanese do. .  145 

Thread: 

Balls do..  3 

Spool ; gross. .  1.'».648 

Towels dozen. .  2J,  820 

All  other  coUon  goods 


913 

45,145 
660 

10,475 

6.659 

22,432 

339 

14,4:3 
5,237 

4,175 
14,393 


VOOLEN  GOODS. 

Blankets  and; rugs pounds . . 

Camlets  and  bunting pieces.. 

"Woolen  and  worsted  yarn  and  cord 

tons.. 

All  Other  woolen  goods .^ ; 


21.200 
3,044 


S IDS, 952 


105,428 


2,074 
3,600 


2,871 

73,390 
780 

8,983 

11,004 

3J,140 

1,042 

33,189 
19,585  ' 


13,512 
55,527 


1913 


2,928 
16,671 


33,270 

&14,884 
37,106 

2,889 

11,635 

13,472 

157,604 


8,036 
27,562 

10,154 
11,503 


Quantity.      Value, 


3,578 
14,984 

16,603 
2.400 
2,915 

50 

025 

],C83 

2,831 

4,7C1 
23,518 

4,311 

2,318 

12,860 

1,642 

5,420 


|17,9il 
82,492 

104. 1C5 
17,952 
22,  U3 

353 
4,127 
6.4.9 
17,330 

18,507 
91,021 

15,419 

9,422 
64,445 
11,753 

21,532 

45,738 
55, -.93 

5,583 
21,231 

15,875 

72.  no 

12,633 

127 
38,  M9 
51,738 
142,472 

lt2,«07 
69,362 


1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

33,076 
6,387 

S22(.656 
42,300 

20,732 
4,645 
1,022. 

203,703 
44»,212 
9,472 

93 
1.229 
1,706 
4,396 

856 
10,073 
12,787 
37,68J 

15,832 
28,215 

69,495 
90,03:1 

4,032 

24,613 

7,  no 

8,151 
202 

3,>,8G9 

5;'>,77l 

1,958 

9,290 

40,603 

1,080 
18,373 

13.209 
141,885 

7,585 
7,004 

92,772 
75,196 

1.621 

16,2.9 

92 

15,421 

153,981 

970 

5,524 

1,029,918 

202,918 

854,230 

37,761 
204,551 

50,166 
140,416 

593 
92 

719,067 
112,941 

14,972 
6,719 


833 

45,822 

16,207 

116,252 


25,487 
44,401 


30,  .•',23 
32,956 
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Articles. 


MlflCELULNKOUS  PIECS  GOODS. 

Ganvaf  and  cotton  duck yards . 

Bilk  piece  goods do . . . 

All  other  miscellanoous  piece  goods. 

METALS  AND  MINERALS. 

BruB  and  copper,  manufactures  of. 
Ironand  steoi,nianufacture6  of.  tons. 
Lead do. 


Quicksilver do 

Tin: 

Plates do.... 

Slabs... do.... 

AH  other  metals  and'niinerais ...'. 


8X7NDRIES. 

Aniseed,  star tons.. 

Arms  and  munitions  of  war 

Beans,  peas,  etc tons.. 

Btebe  demer do.... 

Birds' nests pounds.. 

Blscnfts 

Bottles,  empty 

Candles tons.. 

Cardamons pounds.. 

Cement barrels  of  380  pounds. . 

Cereals:  Rice  and  paddy tons. . 

Chliiftware 

Cigarette  making  materials 

Cigarettes thousands.. 

Cigars do 

Cinnamon pounds  - 

Clothing,  Itttf,  boots,  shoes,  and 

gloves..'. 

Coal tons. 

D/es  and  dyestufls 

Kleetrical  materials  and  fittings — 

Enameled  ware 

Fish  and  fishery  products  n.e.8., 

tons 

Floor barrels  of  IM  pounds. 

Foodstuffs,  unclassed 

Fruits,  fresh tons. 

Furniture  and  furniture  materials. . 

Ginseng pounds. 

Glass  and  fdasfware 

Glass,  window boxes,. 

Groundnuts tons, 

Gnmandwaz *..do.. 

Hemp do.. 

Horns,  doer pounds.. 

Hosiery, dosen.. 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware 

I«atner tons.. 

leather  and  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s 

Looking-glasses  and  mirrors 

Madiinery 

Manores tons.. 

Hatches gross.. 

Meats,  prepared  and  preserved 

Medicines 

Milk,  condensed  (in  tins). . . .doeen. . 

Molasses tons.. 

Moshrooms do 

Oil,  kerosene: 

American American  gallons 

Borneo do.. 

Japanese do.. 

Sumatra do.. 

Paints  and  paint  oil pounds 

Paper,  incfaiding  cardboard 

Perfumery  and  oosmetloB 

Sandalwood tons 

Seeds  of  all  kinds pounds.. 

Soap  and  soap-making  materials 

Bpliitsofwine 

Stationery 


1913 


Qnantity.     Vahie. 


8,141 


372 
810 


90 


286 
8,149 


1,950,897 

32 

7,067 

8,054 

20^666 


27,166 

290 

4 


13,647 


5,201 
193,702 


12 
22,612 


2,680 
17 
7 

2,1^ 
16,841 


22 


1,813 


29,607 

2,711 

16 

3,241,726 
800,964 


958,071 


58 
168 


$1,700 
""836' 


6,641 
42,343 

5,878 
12,627 

27,496 
1£7,580 
10,298 


2,708 
1,232 
2,312 
07,830 
17,976 


14,037 
6,287 
1,491 
6,440 
926,365 
4,063 


51,195 
4,086 
4,904 

72,111 
65,609 
135,976 
19,855 
14,129 

637,800 
657,435 


401 

10,978 

86,017 

5,379 

5,792 

757 

917 

4,419 

4,024 

9,754 

20,351 

9,489 

3,551 

5,302 

33,664 

114,525 

179,365 

8,573 

82,907 

88,203 

27,532 

11,807 

428,405 
80,401 


106,463 
15,388 
7?  786 
7,824 
6^963 
10,900 
22,634 


8,266 


1918 


Quantity.     Va]u9. 


86,778 
4,036 


262 
62 
5 

204 
01 


17 


36 

181 

4,404 


148 
9,067 
0,093 
16,427 


98,681 

446 

0,400 


14,140 


3,607 
912 


21 


12,326 


827 

401 

36 

54 

8,200 

68,600 


87 
658,134 


11,020 
130 
22 

836,966 
376,626 
258,500 
386,018 
102,533 


25 
191,333 


23,601 


013,966 
14,055 
5,473 


14,670 
47,835 
13,287 
20.639 

96,492 

183,701 

6,769 


0,140 
12,053 

2,651 
96,046 
33,622 

4,167 
14,332 
40,346 

5,743 

22,789 

970,587 

7,269 

14,676 

526,838 

10,285 

0,572 

98,685 
261,325 
27,743 
40,666 
21,179 

871,866 

8,550 
97,952 
12,128 
29,356 
69,122 

7,059 

8,398 
30,184 
18,346 
13,208 
22,376 
98,284 

9,010 
40,765 
15,399 

7,401 
26,755 

4,752 

356,146 

13,405 

142,980 

31,055 

3,900 
27,239 

306,737 
97,234 
60,542 

109,419 
13,393 
15,423 
1L132 
7,373 
14,000 

123,350 
12,053 
17,127 


1919 


Quantity.     ValiM. 


72,970 
8,060 


036 
160 

11 

128 
410 

13 

3 

268 
7,481 

173 

10,633 
4,412 
3,607 

*"76,'247 
3,230 
8,007 

""iliii 

4,U3 
1,666 

i06 

"'io.'oio 

30 

73 

100 

2,267 

74,090 

728 

056,403 

"io,'ooo 

1,060 
18 

2,111,465 
404,920 

**863,»7 
03 

a 


032,330 

40  665 

0,080 


26,275 
04,223 
8,343 
38,027 

90,353 
084,983 
13,813 


213 

150,663 

05,728 

13,040 

18,344 

56,431 

7,644 

17,420 

860,002 

10,738 

18,436 

467,«0 

06,571 

9,894 

106,170 
179,040 
109,007 
03,018 
43,045 

1,140,803 

17,174 

174,027 

0,734 

00,790 

122,048 

8,105 

13,100 

8,000 

6,013 

26,735 

17,564 

108,740 

26,004 

105,303 

2,203 

12,040 

00,020 

100,704 

301,007 

01,162 

211,092 

64,100 

00,019 

2I,M7 

043,734 
160,501 

'27i,'406 
11,728 
16,302 
86,010 
12,900 
14,360 
200,431 
16,104 
23,007 
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Articles. 


suiiDBiES— oontinaed. 

Sugar: 

B  r  0  wn tons . 

White do... 

Reined do. . . 

Candy do. . . 

Tea  (Porroosan) do. . . 

Telegraph  and  telephone  materials . 

Toilet  r©qui.^ites 

Umbrellas,  European  and  American, 

pieces 

"Wines,  beer,  and  spirits 

Postal  parcels  n.  e.  s 


1913 


Quantity.      Value. 


10,000 

1,141 

53 


32,374 


$14,020 

679.314 

76,114 

4,100 


4,034 
2,469 

14,  .562 
51,273 
29,360 


191S 


Quantity.      Value. 


115 

4,612 

4,197 

118 

44 


35,730 


«9,257 
550,954 
603,949 
18,053 
19,361 
11,348 
12,518 

34,101 
124.833 
114,818 


1919 


Quantity.      Value. 


246 
2,524 
2,415 

239 
5 


46,090 


S34,709 
448,628 
636,407 
54,673 
3,342 
2,593 
24,309 

50,078 
176,728 
138,876 


It  will  be  noted  generally  from  the  foregoing  table  that,  as  re- 
spects quantities,  the  foreign  import  trade  of  the  port  of  Amoy  has 
not  yet  regained  its  pre-war  levels. 

Trade  Gains  and  Losses. 

In  cotton  goods  especially  is  this  true,  and  the  gains  in  this  trade 
made  by  Japan  during  the  war,  particularly  with  respect  to  goods 
formerly  supplied  from  Great  Britain,  are  quite  apparent.  With 
the  English  supplies  slow  in  appearing  again  on  the  China  market,  it 
remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  Japanese  gains  will  be  permanent. 

Under  metals  and  minerals,  manufactures  of  brass  and  copper  and 
iron  and  steel  all  show  gains ;  in  tin  plate,  a  considerable  shortage  is 
noted. 

Foreign  rice  and  paddy  shows  a  big  decrease  in  1919  over  1918, 
but  cereal  imports  from  Chinese  ports  made  up  the  difference.  The 
loss  of  the  China  market  for  American  flour,  following  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Chinese  flour  industry,  is  shown  by  comparison  of  the 
figures  for  1913,  1918,  and  1919. 

.  The  increased  importation  of  hosiery  is  proof  of  the  adoption  by 
the  Chinese  of  the  foreign  style  of  hose  as  one  article  of  foreign  dress 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  generally  accepted. 

The  imports  of  condensed  milk  have  not  regained  pre-war  levels, 
but  the  use  of  condensed  milk  by  the  Chinese  has  spread  far  and 
wide  in  the  last  decade,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  with  ample 
supplies  now  available,  and  with  direct,  personal  representation  of 
both  American  and  European  brands  now  in  the  field,  this  business 
will  give  yearly  proof  of  wide  expansion. 

Imports  of  kerosene  oil  in  1919  show  large  increases  over  1918. 
This  represents  replenishment  of  stocks,  which  had  been  heavily 
depleted  during  the  war  when  shipping  was  not  available.  The  oil 
market  during  the  year  was  steady;  business  was  fairly  satisfactory. 
The  estimated  increase  in  business  over  1918  amounted  to  about 
50,000  units  of  10  American  gallons. 

Cheap  gi-ades  of  Japanese  oil,  which  are  largely  used  for  adultera- 
tion purposes,  did  not  enter  the  Amoy  market  during  1919;  this  is 
due  probably,  in  part,  to  the  boycott,  and  partly  to  the  conditions  in 
the  oil  market  in  Taiwan,  whence  most  of  tlic  Japanese  supplies 
formerly  reached  Amoy. 
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The  shortage  in  tin  plate,  which  has  previously  been  noted,  some- 
what reduced  the  output  of  locally  made  filled  packages  and  naturally 
tended  to  increase  sales  of  bulk  oil. 

America'i  Interet t  in  the  OH  Field. 

In  connection  with  the  kerosene  trade,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
numerous  independent  American  companies  are  making  inquiries  in 
the  China  field  looking  to  the  establishment  of  business. 

There  are  at  present  two  American  oil  companies  in  the  Amoy  field 
and  one  British  company.  These  companies  have  organized  distri- 
bution systems^  and  independent  competition  is  naturally  difficult. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  kerosene  business  of  the 
Amoy  district  is  placed  at  325,000  units  of  10  American  gallons  a 
year.  This  business  being  at  present  divided  amongst  three  well- 
organized  companies,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  opportunity  for 
independent  concerns,  without  local  organizations  built  up  through 
a  series  of  years,  is  decidedly  restricted,  and,  with  the  small  t<mnajge 
which  would  likely  be  handled  by  an  independent  competitor,  reauir- 
ing  either  direct  shipment  from  home  or  transshipment  with  aaded 
freight  and  considerable  leakage,  it  is  not  believed  that  a  profitable 
business  could  be  done  in  Amoy.  Of  course,  this  statement  does  not 
apply  to  the  larger  Chinese  ports,  where  the  offtake  is  much  heavier 
and  decidedly  more  rapid,  and  independent  supplies  can  be  more 
promptly  thrown  into  consumption. 

Imports  of  Chinese  Produce. 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  Chinese  products,  chiefly  from 
Shanghai  and  Newchwang,  from  $5,027,232,  in  1918,  to  $10,684,468, 
in  1919,  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  increased  value  of  such  com- 
modities, as  well  as  by  the  16  cents  difference  in  the  1918  and  1919 
gold  values  of  the  haikwan  tael.  The  imports  of  Chinese  produce 
m  1913  amounted  to  6,316,908  haikwan  taels  ($4,605,026). 

The  bean-cake  imports  in  1913  amounted  to  79,293  tons,  valued  at 
$1,819,798;  in  1918  the  import  was  25,168  tons,  worth  $905^33;  and 
in  1919  the  import  reached  47,095  tons,  valued  at  $2,363,271.  This 
increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  need  for  fertilizers  in  the  extensive 
opium-poppy  growing  throughout  the  district. 

Chinese  rice  and  paddy  reached  Amoy  in  1913  to  the  extent  of  3,121 
tons  ($107,528) ;  in  1918  the  import  was  3,038  tons  ($922,046) ;  but 
1919  shows  a  heavy  increase,  the  import  being  20,173  tons  valued  at 
$1,412,161.  But  the  iniportation  of  foreign  nee  and  paddy  fell  off, 
due  to  the  shortage  of  foodstuffs  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  the 
control  of  rice  exportations  in  the  larger  producing  centers. 

In  1913,  the  importation  of  native  milled  wheat  flour  amounted  to 
4,791  tons,  valued  at  $166,452 ;  in  1918,  the  importation  had  increased 
to  13,055  tons,  valued  at  $922,046;  and  in  1919  a  still  further  increase 
to  16,807  tons,  valued  at  $1,529,669  was  recorded.  The  decrease  in 
the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  flour  has  already  been  noticed. 

Chinese  cotton  yarn  in  1913  entered  Amoy  to  the  extent  of  1^26 
tons,  valued  at  $301,596;  in  1918  the  import  was  688  tons,  valuea  at 
$283,516 ;  and  in  1919,  948  tons,  valued  at  $790,036.  The  b^ance  of 
the  local  trade  was  met  by  imports  of  Indian  and  Japanese  yarns, 
the  former  predominating. 

Other  principal  items  of  Chinese  products  imported  in  1919  in- 
clude nankeens,  valued  at  $172,544;  beans,  $1,370,102;  cigarettes, 
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$310,022;  arms  and  ammunition,  $165,128;  coal,  $104,306;  prawns 
and  shrimps,  $139,739;  samshu,  $214,656;  rapeseed,  $104,574;  and 
tobacco,  $199,866. 

The  Export  Trade  of  Amoy. 

The  export  trade  of  the  port  of  Amov  is  small ;  to  a  large  extent  it 
represents  shipments  of  foodstuffs  and  local  products  to  the  Amoy 
Chinese  colonies  overseas.  The  largest  export  is  to  Singapore  and 
the  Straits  Settlements,  with  Hongkong,  the  Dutch  Indies,  Japan 
(includinj^  Taiwan),  and  the  Philippine  Islands  following  in  the 
order  indicated. 

The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  exports  to  foreign 
countries  and  Hongkong  in  1913, 1918,  and  1919 : 


Articles. 


1913 


Quantity.      Value. 


1918 


Quantity.    Value. 


1910 


Quantity.    Value. 


Bags  of  all  kinds. .  ^ pieces. . 

Bamboo  and  bamboo  ware 

Beans bushel  of  CO  pounds . . 

Books,  printed tons.. 

Camphor .' pounds.. 

Chinaware tons.. 

Cigarettes do — 

Coal : do.... 

Cordage do — 

Fish  and  fishery  products do 

Pishing  nets , do 

Fruits  n.e.s d<f.... 

Garlic do 

Grass  cloth do 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed  (cows  and 
buAilo) tons.. 

Joss  sticks do.... 

Leather i ,.do 

Lungans,  dried do — 

Mats pieces.. 

Medicines * — '.^ 

Nankeens : tons.. 

Oil,  ground  nut..... do 

Oranges,  fresh do — 

Paper: 

First  quality. .^.do.,.. 

Second  qualify do 

Joss...i dOi... 

Plants  and  shrubs 

'  Potatoes bushel  of  60  pouirds . . 

Pottery  and  earthenware tons,. 

Samshu do 

.Seeds,  rape do 

Silk  thread pounds.. 

Soy tons.. 

Stones  (granite,  etc.) 

Tea,  black tons . . 

Tobacco: 

Leaf  and  stalk do 

Prepared do 

Turnips,  dried  and  salted do 

U  mbrellas,  paper  (kittysob) pieces . . 

Vegetables n.  e.  s tons.. 

Vennicelli  and  macaroni do 


3,349,476 


47,563 
6 


840 


311,063 
.31,871 
39,023 
2,613 
105 
33,812 


278 

47 

878 


24,411 
25,803 
37,799 


27,274 

160,267 

15,464 

68 


158,550 

'"2*87i' 

7 

400 

104 

3 

1,020 

23 

173 

22 

140 

229 

19 

502 
54 


$7,574 
18,710 
11,629 

8,006 

300 

14,816 

6,047 
13,264 
12.113 
50,748 
20,607 
21,471 

9,418 
46,212 

276,764 
29,232 


147,900 


102,480 


18,054 

13,221 

4,627 

133 


16,922 


I    2,343 


503,912 


13 

5 

166 

822 
143 
648 


20,832 


14,652 


277 
89 


19,098 
8,160 


1,827 


8,436 
111,312 

325,910 


3,660 

305 

435 

25 

1,600 

29 


407,299 
2,383 
1,544 


39,194 
87,511 
86,050 


308 

316 
627 
161 
18,500 
298 
643 


11,858 
5,312 
28,174 
16,493 
1,637 
6,961 

367,569 
19,767 

208,690 
18,323 
4,451 
13,496 

145,874 
4,556 
12,512 
11,509 
28,488 

181,880 

71,000 
276,899 
11,053 
4,545 
79,042 
92,572 


220 

3 

9,333 

205 

2 

433 

36 

145 

22 

119 

55 

21 

329 

58 

47 

26 

10,824 


132 

495 

71 

1,564 


19,967 

282 

18 

65 

667 

37 


295 

281 
396 
118 
16,672 
266 
746 


811,430 

19,627 

405 

4,047 

5,550 
32,416 

4,054 
10,756 
22,45.'> 
38,234 
25,446 
21,979 

4,119 
40,574 

206,559 
35,783 
62,297 

8,987 

3,476 
36,629 

3,976 
14,320 

6,321 

215,196 
18,052 

464,192 
38,203 
27,596 
21.158 
4,195 
14,969 
5,965 
18,385 
49,337 

155,532 

77,966 
199,391 
9,230 
4,372 
75,199 
113,361 


The  Camphor  Indnitry. 

The  high  prices  of  camphor  and  the  scarcity  of  the  product  in 

^  .      the  world  markets  has  led  to  some  eifort  for  the  exportation  of 

\^      camphor  through  Amoy,  the  statistics  showing  an  export  of  9,333 

pounds,  valued  at  $5,550,  in  1919.    Larger  shipments  are  expected 

in  1920,  ai>d  one  shipment  of  2,800  pounds,  valued  at  $5,400,  has 

already  been  made  to  the  United  States  in  the  new  year. 

21*65*^—21—551^^ — 2 
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The  camphor  resources  of  Fukien  Province  are  no  longer  extensile, 
the  trees  having  been  ruthlessly  cut  down  some  years  af;o  during  a 
camphor  boom  and  not  having  been  replaced.  Most  of  the  cam- 
phor movement  from  the  Province  has  been  through  the  port  of 
Foochow.  The  camphor  which  passed  through  Amoy  lately  has 
come  from  the  Jjuncyenchow  district,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
obtain  further  supplies  from  this  source. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why,  with  the  investment  of 
capital  and  technical  advice,  camphor  should  not  be  established  as 
a  profitable  industry  in  Fukien,  in  competition  with  the  Formostn 
Government  monopoly. 
Leather  and  GoaU 

Leather,  for  about  the  first  time,  appears  as  an  item  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  export  for  1919,  and  represents  the  operations  of  a  tannery 
established  on  the  island  of  Kulangsu,  Amoy,  during  the  year. 

Political  difficulties  shut  off  the  supply  of  anthracite  coal  from 
the  Lungyenchow  section  during  the  year.  This  high-gr^de  anthra- 
cite had  b^n  coming  to  Amoy  m  small  quantities  lor  sereral  years. 
Until  rail  communication  is  established  with  these  coal  nelds,  how- 
ever, the  deposits  are  not  likely  to  be  worked  on  any  conlsiderable 
scale. 
Declared  Exports  te  tke  Philippine  Islaadf* 

There  were  no  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  during  191*. 
With  the  reestablishment  of  direct  steamer  connection  between  Amoy 
and  Manila,  the  declared  exports  to  the  Philippines  increased  from 
$70,046  in  1918  to  $157,479  in  1919,  as  shown  m  the  following  table. 
In  1913  the  total  was  $54,558.  The  largest  item  of  local  ejtport  to  the 
Philippines  was  vermicelli,  $26,918;  pickled,  salted,  and  preserved 
vegetables  were  shipped  to  the  value  of  $24,022  •  Chinese  .TOoks  and 
stationery,  $16,634;  paper,  $9,807  j  joss  paper,  $4,322^  Jtwmp  twine, 
$5,861. 


ArticlM. 


ms 


Quantity. 


Valoe. 


19«^ 


QQ&ntttj. 


VahM. 


Ahun 

Beans * 

Berries,  arbutus,  drt^d 

Books  and  stationery 

Cbtnaware 

Cloth,  T 

Combs 

lilsh  nets,  hemp 

Fruits,  n.e.  8 » 

Grass  cloth 

Iron,  manuCMitures  of,  n.  e.  s 

Joss  sticks 

Medfcino 

Nats,  groundnuts,  tmshelled 

Oyster 

Paper,  toss 

Pickled  vegetables,  salted,  and  preserved. 

Shell  fish  and  fishery  products 

T»a.. 


.pounds, 
.r.do... 
....dd... 


iai90 
34,398 
29>»71 


.pounds. 


8,721 
100,649 


$385 
2,790 
1,914 
8,605 
3,227 
4,855 
1,912 
3,607 
2,376 


8?  629 
fc^.975 


5,409 
86,633 


.pounds. 

.r.do... 


9,565 
14,644 


.pounds. 


42,126 


Tobacco,  cut  aUd  prepared.. 

Tandp  seeds 

Twlne^hemp ...». , 

Vegetables  In  natural  state . . 
Vwmlceltt. 


.poiiii4s^ 

.rr.do... 

....do... 
....do... 


4,476 
a,  765 
1,998 
8,157 


Wines  and  spirits. 
irUckB.. 


.pounds. 


i^lrn 


All  other  arti 
Total. 


1.811 
1,008 

900 
1,393 
1,300 
2,770 
1,749 
10,874 

792 
1,407 
1,103 

274 
1,914 
:  803 

6,<m 

1,247 

'4,507 


16,538 
22,019 


99,801 


•»7 
7,416 
8,417 
»,»4 

k,m 

1,919 

4,4«6 
8,ft8 
2,150 
7,960 
1  JK 

ll48l 
1,MB 
3,334 
9,807 


^i 


«,810 

8M9 

19  545 

38^863 


i^,«86 


to  j  046 


tiir 


2,308 
3,311 

I^ISS 
l^M 


157,4:>9 
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Deprefsion  in  Tobacco  Indnitry. 

The  tobacco  industry,  which  has  been  on  the  decline  for  some  years, 
was  still  further  depressed  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  high 
silver  exchange^  which  prevented  export  of  the  leaf  to  Formosa  in 
the  usual  quantities  and  also  decreased  the  export  of  prepared  to- 
bacco for  Chinese  use  overseas. 

Investigation  is  now  being  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing 
.Virginia  tobacco  production  in  this  district  by  the  use  of  American 
seed  and  foreign  technical  advice.  A  good  quality  Virginia  leaf  is 
being  raised  in  other  pails  of  China,  notably  Shantung,  for  local 
manufacture,  and  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
industry  could  be  established  in  the  tobacco  region  of  this  district 
with  satisfactory^  results. 

The  sugar  industry  shows  no  tendency  toT^ard  regeneration.  Re- 
turned Chinese  capitalists  have  at  times  put  money  into  this  indus- 
try, purchasing  modern  machinery  on  a  small  scale  in  the  hope  that 
production  might  be  improved  and  increased;  but  at  present  the 
machinery  has  largely  fallen  into  disuse. 

Industrial  Activity. 

The  two  local  canneries,  both  equipped  with  American  machinery, 
continued  their  generally  successful  operations  during  the  year,  pre- 
paring^ meats,  fruits,  fish,  vegetables,  and  sauces  for  Chinese  con- 
sumption. The  unfavorable  suver  exchange,  however,  prevented  any 
jgreat  increase  in  their  ext)ort  trade.  These  cannedgoods  are  intended 
entirely  for  Chinese  consumption  in  China  or  by  CSiinese  abroad. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  from  bamboo  continues  an  important 
native  industry,  Chinese  paper  being  one  of  the  principal  articles 
entering  into  the  export  trade,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  the  port. 
The  possibilities  for  the  development  of  this  industry,  utilizing  the 
water  falls  in  the  interior  for  power  purposes,  has  frequently  been 
discussed,  but  no  plans  in  that  direction  have  ever  matured. 

There  nave  been  two  new  industrial  ventures  launched  in  Amoy 
during  the  past  year,  one  a  hemp-rope  factory  and  the  other  a 
tannery. 

The  hemp-rope  factory  has  been  established  with  Chinese  capital, 
the  machinery  and  equipment  being  American.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  14,000  pounds  per  day ;  the  present  daily  output  is  2,600 
pounds.  The  high  silver  exchange  is  particularljr  favorable  to  this 
industry,  permitting  the  importation  of  Philippine  hemp  at  costs 
which  enable  the  local  product  to  compete  with  Philippine  ropes.  The 
plant  is  equipped  to  manufacture  all  classes  of  ropes  now  in  the 
market.    It  is  conducted  entirelv  by  Chinese. 

The  tannery  is  established  on  the  island  of  Kulangsu,  with  a  capital 
of  $70,000,  and  is  also  under  Chinese  control.  It  has  no  modern 
equipment. 

SWATOW. 

B7  Conanl  Mjrl  S.  Myera. 

The  net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Swatow  in  1919  increased 
by  about  8^50,000  haikwan  taels  as  compared  with  1918,  which  was 
the  lowest  year  on  record  since  1909,  and  all  but  equaled  the  high 
mark  of  1916.    This  actual  expansion  in  trade  resulted  from  the 
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removal  of  war  restrictions  on  industry  and  commerce  in  western 
countries  and  from  the  presence  of  tnereaaed  shipping  ^ciiities. 
The  import  trade  in  forei^  goods  was  reUtiyelj  slack  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  but  improved  considerably  dnrixi|^  the  Utter 
half.  In  the  early  purt  of  the  year  the  Chinese  were  lookmi;  forward 
to  lower  prices  and  deferred  making  pnrchases  as  long  as  their  short  A 
stodcs  would  permit  The  export  trade  was  brisk  eariier  in  the  year  ^ 
but  was  adversely  affected  during  the  latter  numths  by  the  extnor- 
dinary  rise  in  silver. 

Generally  speaking,  business  was  profitable  in  most  brandies. 
Chinese  drus;  wholesalers  found  business  rather  dull,  m  also  diops 
dealing  in  foreign  sundries,  which  were  largely  Japanese  goods.      ^ 
Merchants  dealing  with  Slam  and  the  Straits  Settlem^its  suffered     H 
serious  losses  owing  to  exchange,  but  shipments  of  the  usual  goods     ^ 
went  forward  throughout  the  ^ear.   The  situation  grew  so  acute  that 
tiieir  South  Sea  connections  mquired  whether  thej  would  dispense 
with  the  New  Year  settlement  or  accept  payment  m  Singapore  cur- 
rency.   The  former  course  was  finally  aoopted     There  was  con- 
siderable speculation  in  slab  tin  owing  to  the  big  drop  in.  prices,  but 
as  prices  did  not  stabilise  serious  losses  were  incurreo.    The  samshu 
trade  was  bad.    The  settlements  at  the  end  of  the  Chini^e  year 
(February,  1920)  were  made  without  any  failures,  the  usual  tighten-' 
ing  of  the  money  market  occuring,  however, 
Yact«ri  AMtetimg  Trafle. 

High  silver  is  a  deterrent  factor  to  the  trade  of  this  district.    Not 
only  does  it  exert  a  demoralizing  influence  on  the  export  trada  to 

Eld  standard  countries,  especially  the  South  Seas,  which  trade  is 
^  rgelv  confined  to  household  necessities  for  ih%  Cnin<»e  communi- 
ties there,  but  it  reduces  remittances  from  these  emigrants.  As 
silver  advanced  still  higher  during  the  year  this  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs  was  further  augmented.  Not  only  did  the  emigrant  find 
the  cost  of  his  Chinese  necessities  in  Singappre  or. Bangkok,  for 
instance,  higher  in  price,  but  his  savings  when  reduced  to  silver  for 
remittance  home  shrunk  to  one-third  of  their  j)re-war  value,  or  «ven 
less.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  restrict  emigration.  Before  the  war 
huge  amounts  representing  remittances  were  $«it  to  this  district  in 
tho  form  of  bank  drafts  on  Hongkong,  which  facilitated  the  financ- 
ing of  the  trade  of  the  port  which  has  yearly  a  large  excess  of  imports 
over  exports.  This  excess  ranges  between  90,000,000  and  il^fiOOflOO 
taels  per  year  and  apparently  was  covered  by  the  remittances  in  pre- 
war days.  M 

Local  political  conditions  slightly  improved  as  compared  with  ^ 
the  two  previous  years,  but  the  presence  of  military  forces  and  the 
consequent  exactions  and  levies  which  the  people  were  forced  to  pay 
for  their  upkeep  had  its  usual  restrictive  effect  on  business.  Rob* 
bery  was  also  very  prevalent,  affectijng  the  movement  of  goods  and 
other  necessary  activities  of  trade.  The  cumulative  effect  of  several 
successive  years  of  these  conditions  has  been  to  reduce  seriously  the  ^K 
purchasing  power  of  this  region.  ^^ 

The  boycott  of  Japanese  goods,  which  became  effei^ive  in  June, 
also  con^ibuted  considerably  to  keeping  down  the  volume  of  tnih» 

High  silver  exchange  to  a  certain  extent  benefited  importers  as  it 
tended  to  offset  in  part  high  prices,  as  was- the  case  in  the  cotton- 
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goods  trade.  This  was  notioeable  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
when  both  producers'  prices  of  cotton  goods  and  the  value  of  silver 
•were  rising.  In  the  export  trade,  however,  higher  prices  in  gold 
standard  countries  did  not  benefit  the  Chinese  producer  in  view  of 
the  diminished  equivalent  of  gold  in  terms  of  silver.    In  gome  lines, 

^  as  filet  laces  and  embroideries  and  peanut  oil,  high  silver  exchange 

^  very  materially  reduced  business  late  in  the  year. 

Agricultural  Condltlf  ns. 

Of  important  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  this  district  is  the  state 
of  the  crops*  Unfortunately  the  early  rice  harvest  was  a  failure,  it 
being  estimated  at  about  a  40  per  cent  crop.    The  second  or  autumn 

0  harvest  was  good.   Although  rice  is  the  prmcipal  crop  of  this  region, 

local  f)roduction  is  not  nearly  enough  for  its  requirements,  large  im- 
portations being  made  each  year  from  Wuhu.  Owing  to  tne  re- 
strictions in  the  rice  exports  from  French  Indo-Cbina  and  Siam, 
whence  the  Canton  distnct  usuaHy  draws  its  supplies,  the  local  rice 
market  mar  be  affected  if  heavy  Wuhu  supplies  are  also  furnished  to 
Canton«  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  prices  advanced  about  10 
per  cent  but  reverted  to  about  normal  before  the  autumn  harvest. 

The  other  principal  crops,  orange  and  sugar  cane,  were  good. 
Orange  prices  were  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  1917-18  season. 
In  harmony  with  world-wide  high  sugar  prices,  the  local  good  crop 
(1919-20  season)  is  being  gold  at  unpreceaentea  figures.  The  trade 
claims  that  the  acreage  in  sugar  cane  is  being  increased  by  one-third. 
The  Sw^tow  district  is  the  principal  producing  area  in  China  for 
these  crops. 
^•BttractlMi^— Pert  ImproT^meatf. 

Late  in  the  year  an  American  firm  began  work  on  a  large  construc- 
tion contract  for  the  Maritime  Customs.  Under  construction  are  the 
examinaticm  shed,  administrative  building^  and  14  residences  for 
staff  at  ^  cost  of  about  280,000  taels.  This  represents  only  about 
one-half  of  the  work  planned,  the  contract  for  the  remainder  having 
recently  been  obtained  by  the  same  firm.  The  buildings  are  being 
made'  of  reinforced  concrete.  It  is  ]>os8ible  that  the  advantage  of 
such  construction  in  this  region,  where  white  ants  aboimd  and  do 
much  destruction  to  timber  and  which  is  ooca«onally  visited  by 
earthquakes,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  Chinese  and  be  adopted 
for  the  better  class  of  buildings.  Several  foreign-owned  buildings 
have  recently  been  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  rfative  construction 
is  hopelessly  faulty  as  the  1918  earthquake  proved. 

* '  During  the  year  the  local  government  instituted  a  bunding  and 

^  foreshore  reclamation  project  at  Swatow.    A  bunding  bureau  was 

created  for  carrying  out  the  work.  Surveys  and  plans  were  made  by 
Japanese  experts  and  recently  a  Cantonese  firm  procured  the  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  tne  bund  and  for  the  reclamation  work, 
involvingi  it  is  claimed,  an  expenditure  of  over  $2,000,000.    An  80- 

Q  foot  road  along  the  bund  is  to  be  built  and  a  tramway  is  projected. 

f^         If  the  undertaking  is  properly  carried  out  it  will  prove  a  great  boon 
to  the  port 
YuHe  •t.Total  Tv^df. 

A*  comparison  of  the  gold  values  of  the  Maritime  Customs  trade 
ef  tiie  past  two  years  is  misleading,  owing  to  the  different  rates  of 
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conversion  used  for  the  haikwan  tael,  namely,  $1,193  in  1918  and 
$1,359  in  1919.  In  terms  of  gold  the  trade  increase  was  approxi- 
mately $19,500,000,  or  about  33  per  cent,  while  in  terms  of  silver  it 
was  about  8,250,000  haikwan  taels,  or  slightly  over  16  per  cent 

The  Maritime  Customs  gives  the  gross  and  net  values  of  the  trade 
of  Swatow  for  1913,  1918,  and  1919  as  follows: 


Imports  and  exports. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

Imports: 

From  foreien  countries 

$14,902,297 
366,968 

$15,943,673 
808,361 

$20,524,220 
632,594 

From  Chineu)  norts 

Tot&l  foreim  ImDorts 

15,269,265 

16,752,034 

21, 156, 814 

Reexports  of  foreign  goods: 

To  foreign  countries 

134,101 
91,104 

235,039 
89,828 

824,599 

To  Chinese  ports 

302,006 

Total  reexports  of  foreign  goods 

225,205 

324,867 

626,606 

Net  total  foreign  imports 

15,044,060 

16,427,167 

20,530,209 

Imnorts  of  Chinese  products 

14,353,464 

26,572,617 

34,390,015 

Reexports  of  Chinese  products: 

To  f  oreism  countries 

926,648 
72,455 

1,139,461 
47,814 

1,486,558 
89,910 

To  Chinese  ports .,,,,.^,--,^ ttt,t.t.,.t...... 

Total  reexports  of  Chinese  goods 

999,103 

1,187,275 

l,546,iy68 

Net  total  Chinese  imports 

13,354,361 

25,385,342 

32,843,447 

Exports  of  Chinese  products: 

To  foreign  countries 

5,210,349 
4,442,880 

9,538,813 
8,516,922 

14,014,194 

ToChlzicse  ports 

12.032.900 

Total  expwt  Chinese  products 

9,653,229 

1      18,055,735 

26,047,0M 

Gross  value  of  trade  of  port \. 

39,275,958 

1      61,880,386 

81,503,903 

Net  value  of  trade  of  POTt 

38,051,650 

59,868,244 

79,420,750 

An  analysis  of  the  above  table  shows  a  foreign  trade  in  l9l9  of 
$34,544,403,  divided  between  imports  of  $20,530,209  and  exports  of 
$14,014,194.  The  domestic  trade  totaled  $44,876,347,  of  which 
$32,843,447  represented  imports  and  $12,032,900  exports.  The  total 
net  imports,  foreign  and  native,  reached  $53,373,656  (taels'  39,274,- 
213),  while  exports  amounted  to  only  $26,047,094  (taels  19,166,368). 
The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  $27,326,56^  (taels  20,107,845) 
besides  a  small  excess  of  treasure. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  any  comparison  with  the  1913 
tables,  owing  to  the  low  values  then  olJtaining  and  to  the  low  ex- 
change rate  of  the  haikwan  tael,  namely  $0,741  United  States 
currency. 

XoYement  of  Treasure. 

The  movement  of  treasure  is  not  included  in  the  general  trade 
returns.  Imports  expanded  from  $786,002  in  1918  to  $1,181,565  in 
1919,  as  a  result  of  gold  shipments,  and  exports  dropped  from  $2,293,- 
806  to  $1,111,509,  owing  in  part  to  the  prohibition  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, enforced  since  June,  1918,  on  the  export  of  Chinese  minted  coins. 
The  gold  imports  included  $230,902  in  bullion  and  $185,995  in  gold 
coins,  American  and  English,  from  Hongkong  and  $153,010  iii  bul- 
lion from  Shanghai.  Gold  is  used  for  hoarding  and  in  the  gilding 
industry.  Silver  coin  imports  from  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  3iani, 
in  the  order  named,  fell  off.    With  the  exception  of  $25,00^  ih  gold 
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to  Siam  and  Hongkong,  exports  \fer0  entirely  in  silver  coins  to 
Shanfffaai,  Amoy,  Hongkong,  Siam,  and  Foochow,  in  the  order 
named.  Throughout  the  year  gold  coin  had  actually  been  at  a 
premium  over  exchange  quotaUona  ranging  betwew  15  and  SO 
per  cmt 

Direct  Trade  with  Foreign  Countritf. 

The  following  table  showing  Swatow's  direct  import  and  export 
trade  with  foreign  countries  jgives  an  idea  of  the  importance  of 
Honj^kong  in  the  trade  in  foreign  imports  of  this  port.  The  figures 
for  both  years  show  Hongkong  credited  with  about  80  per  cent  of 
this  direct  trade.  It  may  be  observed  here  that  goods  of  whatever 
origin  coming  from  Hongkong  are  credited  for  the  purposes  of  this 
table  to  that  place.  These  figures,  therefore,  include  not  only  the 
large  purchases  in  the  Hongkong  market  by  local  dealers,  but  also 
transshipped  cargo  imported  by  local  importers,  chiefly  foreign 
firms. 


OooAUios. 


Hongkong 

Fv^ench  IndoOiJna 

BtttatsSeiRiim^'tJs* '.'.! '.'.' ! !!  i 

Dotal  Fa»ttftilles 

British  India... ^ ..., 

Ot^t  Britain 

J^Min  annliMUng  Tai^rian). . . . 
tmtted  SUt«B  rand  HswaU). . 
Other  countries*. 


Toulgrowtalu^- 
RMXtxwts^ 


Total  n«i  value... 


Oro66  import  or  foreign 
goods. 


1018 


»12, 


716, 1«8 
87,709 
407,522 
229,990 
309,741 


5,034 

1,907,021 

276.622 

Z,9H 


15,943,673 
235,039 


15,708,634 


1919 


$16,401,492 
308,352 
537,657 
227,512 
3<»,311 
•28 

a,  6^ 

9«^,99l 
1,713,744 


20,524,220 
324,599 


20,199,621 


Export  plus  reeicports  of 
native  goods. 


1918 


12,926,305 

•06,095 

2, ITS, 200 

4,388,330 

4?,  421 

13,497 

621 

1,214,208 


12,5a 


10,678,274 
1,139,461 


9,538,813 


1919 


$4,381,287 

1,208,484 

8,845,552 

5, 586,0)3 

22,178 

25,229 

3,282 

900,895 

16.576 

7,356 


15,500,852 
1,486,658 


14,014,194 


As  a  result  of  the. boycott  of  Japanese  poods,  a  decline  of  roui^hly 
$1,000/)()0  occurred  in  Japanese  direct  imports.  American  direct 
imports,  consisting  of  kerosene,  advanced  about  $1,500,000  as  a  re- 
sult of  available  topna^.  A  marked  increase  also  took  place  in 
coal  imports  from  French  Indo-China  for  the  same  reason. 

Regarding  exports  this  table  is  more  valuable,  as  it  gives  the  des- 
tination of  the  larger  part  of  the  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
Marked  increases  as  compared  with  1918  ane  to  be  noted  in  exports 
to  the  Straits  Settlements,  Hongkong,  and  Siam.  The  Hongkong 
trtide  is,  of  course,  largely  for  reexport,  and  includes  most  of  the  prod- 
ucts exported  to  western  countries.  Exports  to  Japan  (including 
Taiwan)  dropped  348,245  taels,  owing  in  pait  to  the  cessation  of 
volf  ram  ore  shipments.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the 
reexport  of  native  goods  amounted  to  approximately  SljSOO^OOO  and 
WSM  largely  to  Siam,  Straits  Settlements,  and  Frendh  Indo-Chinu. 
Xaiport  tt^t  by  Artfoks. 

In  te^ins  of  gold  the  value  of  foreign  imports  for  1*19  looks  most 
impressive,  the  increase^  as  compared  with  1918  and  191S,  respectivdy, 
l»ing  $4a03,042  a|id,  $5,48^140.  Jn  terms  of  silver  the  net  value 
©t  this  4rade   w^.2Q5802^fp.haikwaJi  tapis   in.m^,   1«,76»,629 
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haikwan  taels  in  1918,  and  15,106,850  haikwan  taels  in  1919.  Dif- 
ference in  exchange  rates  explains  the  variation  between  gold  and 
silver  values.  The  great  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  prices 
makes  any  cdnparison  of  values  of  little  worth.  Attention  is  there- 
fore directed  to  quantities  rather  than  values  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


1013 


Quanlfty.       Value, 


1018 


Quantity.       Value, 


1010 


Quantity.       Vahio. 


Aniseed,  star pounds..' 

Bags pieces. . 

Beans,  peas,  etc pounds. . 

B6che  de  mor do — 

Birds'  nest do — 

Bottles,  empty 


40,400 

2,424,000 

375,887 

364,267 

1,206 


$4,775 
65,274 
12,505 
65,814 
5,65S 


Braid,  llama pounds.. 

Buttons,    brass    and    fancy 

gross.. 

Candles pounds . . 

Cardamons do 

Cement tons. . 

Cereals: 

Rico  and  paddy  — do — 

other do.... 

Chemical  products,  n.  e.  s 

CMnaware,  coarse  and  fine 

Cigarettes thousands.. 

Cigars do 

Cinnamon pounds 

Clocks  and  watches pieces 


Clothing,  hats,  etc , 

Cloves  and  spices pounds. 

Coal long  tons 

Cotton  goocli:: 

Blankets plooes.. 

Cambrics,  lawns,  and  mus- 
lins  pieces..., 

Cloth- 
Japanese 3rards.. 

Yam-dyed do. . . . 

Crfipe,  Japanese do. . . . 

Crimps  and  crepons.do. . . . 

Brills pieces.. 

Dyed  cottons — 

Plain,  fiistblack.do... 
Plain,  colored . .  .do. . . , 
Figured do..., 

Flanne'ettes— 

Plain,  dyed,  or  print- 
ed  pieces.... 

Yam-dyed do 

Handkerchiefs dozen. . 

Jeans pieces.. 

Lenos  and  balzarines.do. . . 

Plain  cotton  prints,  .do. . . . 

Sheetings do. . . . 

Shirtings— 

Gray,  plain do..., 

Wliite,  plain....  do.... 
White,  figured.. do.... 
Dyed,  plain....  do.... 

T  cloths do 

Thread- 
In  balls pounds. . 

On  spools gross. 

Turkey  red  cottons  and 
dyed  T  cloths. .  .pieces. . 

Towels dozen . 

Velvets      and      velvet- 
eens  yards. 

Yams pounds.. 

Yams,  gassed,  dyed,  or 


12,367 

80,741 

51,067 

16,033 

363 

6,663 
150 


0,701 

221 

7,600 

15,574 


150,133 
65,175 

8,306 

5,552 

200,560 
075,500 
44,136 


2,252 

0,024 
43,807 
15,632 


11,106 
20,084 
23,533 
26,330 
3,410 
23,432 
20 

102,424 

174,447 

3,014 

1,155 

14,878 

20,000 
48,124 

15,465 
85,234 

104,016 
20,841,467 


mercorl'ed pounds. 

Other  cotton  goods 

Cotton,   wadding  and   raw, 

pounds 

Dyes,  colors,  and  paints: 

Aniline 

Bark,  mangrove. pounds. 
Cinnabar do 


66,267 


10,357 

33,515 
4,327 
8,481 
3,875 

234,011 
20,307 
],S24 
0,042 
18,443 
3,165 
4,312 
21,580 

310,006 

4,850 

202,235 

2,215 

4,700 

20,080 

108,453 

8,270 


7,812 

37,  in 
134,734 
67,082 


84,034 
72,457 

7,580 
73,634 

4,643 

38,258 

41 

232,366 
536,110 

10,720 
3,636 

26,027 

8,740 
65,207 

22,446 

21,876 

10,788 
2,044,446 


1,570,400 
3,067 


144,730 

0,100 

51,136 
13,793 
1.2T7 


44,800 

2,410,560 

468.533 

302,666 

2,010 


900 

20,214 
62,133 
16,267 
2,145 

20,051 
210 


01,181 
5,237 
6,800 
7,370 


14,267 
19,352 

35,306 

2,780 

7,186 

503,510 

2,800 

27,749 

1,246 

16,528 
15,337 
10,514 


6,683 
6,716 
14,047 
10,779 
1,013 
8,868 
1,320 

51,200 

01,510 

421 

366 

4,720 

6,867 
23,918 

7,405 
31,179 

24,708 
0,201,600 

31,733 


14,533 


1,020,067 
1,733 


15.172 
100,093 

13,022 
171,065 

10,238 
8,149 

i,n6 

4,038 
13,016 

7,218 
42,215 

1,126,609 
33,446 
12,794 
10,729 
357.775 
120,769 
6,910 
17,018 

158,214 

2,683 

337,546 

43,851 

11,201 

1,583 

83,245 

212 

5,959 

7,813 

202,828 
139,823 
99,358 


44,801 
31,081 

6,734 
67,360 

4,057 
43,870 

8,209 

284,891 

507,004 

3,200 

3,026 

18,184 

5,116 
105,256 

29,075 
23,546 

12,073 
3,618,432 

21,058 
101,875 

2,047 

16,744 
]t),862 


24,267 

2,305,148 

117.667 

276,133 

3,233 

$4,872 

130,263 

3,256 

127,124 

14,650 

17,807 

1,148 

1,880 
14,819 

6,124 
36,891 

533 

7,466 
60,667 
14,267 

1,774 

1,189 
i67 


62,511 
1.961 
6,000 
8,217 


18,533 
32,249 

4,407 

3,203 

1,382 
137,747 


778 

6,606 
13,948 
«,015 


1,791 

1,193 

11,978 

11,949 

1,453 

10,036 

380 

51,606 

06,416 

73 

43 

4,062 

3,200 
25,861 

2,054 
13,541 

14,388 
10,996,067 

24,133 


34,533 


110,725 
52,496 
10,796 
6,228 
383,239 
50,228 
6,791 
7,723 

93,600 

3,960 

807,563 

5,402 

14,370 

340 
36,205 


1,223,067 
3»«P 


7,056 

105,400 
185,364 
77,843 


10,572 
10,408 

0,814 
117,335 

/,492 
09,531 

2,825 

363,547 

650,435 

677 

391 

29,675 

3,879 
150,928 

12,261 
7,294 

5,618 
5,977,033 

19,264 
99,291 

10,614 
.      4,769 
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Artietes. 


DyM,  colon,  tnd  paiiitt->CoiL 
XBdieo- 

ArtKldsl pounds. . 

Vei^etable do 

Sapan'^ood do 

Vermilion do 

Paint  tnd  paint  oil.  .do. . . . 

Other 

Bleetrlcal  materials  and  fit- 
tings  

Enameled  ware 

Tmt  palm  leaf Pj^^^-- 

WtA  and  fldierj  products, 

IMunds 

Floor do 

Trait,  fresb  and  dried. .  .do. .. . 
Fondture,  send  nalerials  f^ 

making 

Oaaoline,  bentcoe,  nai^ha, 

etc gaHens.. 

Ginseng potmds.. 

Glass,  window boxes.. 

'  OlBSB  and  glassware.. 

-.Okie pofmdfl.. 

Gronndnuts do.... 

jOnmsandwax :.do 

.  SEatierdashfliy 

'Bonp poinds.. 

Boms,  desr do 

Hflsieiy dozen.. 

Instruments  and  iq^paratos, 

nedical^eto 

Islaglass poonds.. 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware 

Leather poonds.. 

Leather  maaufMrtores 

liqaidfuel long  tons.. 

LookingHglasses  and  mnrors. . . 
MaearonT    and     vermieeUi, 

pounds 

luchinery,  and  parts 

]fadiines,sewtngand  knitting. 

Hanure pounds.. 

Matches,  Japanese gross.. 

Meats,  prepared  or  preserved. . 

Medicines 

Metals  and  minerals: 

Brass  and  yellow  metals, 

pounds 

Iron  and  mtid  steel,  new- 
Bars pounds.. 

Cobbles  and  shorts, 

Nailrods.'*.'.'.poimds*.! 

Nails  and  rtvetff.do 

Platecuttjnas. .  .do 

Sheets    and    plates, . 


pounds.. 

wS5!77.. 


pounds.. 

Iitm  and  mUd  steel,  old, 

pounds 

Iron,  galvanizedr- 

Sheets pounds. . 

Wire do.... 

Lead,  in  pigs  er  bors^ 

pounds 

QnidcsllTer pounds. . 

Steel  bamboo,  bars,  hotms, 

etc pounds.. 

Tin,  in  slabs do 

TInnod  plates do 

Other 

Milk,    condensed,    in    tins, 

dozen 

Mushrooms pounds. . 

Needles thousands. . 

Oil:  Korbs^e,  American  pal- 
Ions 

Lubricating gallons. . 

Vegctatjle- do — 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


M3,73S 


116,667 

66,5% 

96, «» 

2,228,400 


1,6M,680 

9, 4  W,  467 

33,132,133 

408,133 


860 
17,275 
S,3M 


473,467 
71,738 
87,867 


880,608 
8,000 
80,745 


23, 5» 
'448,'ttS' 

i»' 


40,t)00 


892,800 
1,206,678 


49,900 

1,619,600 

1,153,933 
1,140,800 
1,198,000 
3,152,400 

228,133 
370,133 

1,727,467 

24,267 
141,333 

287,467 
3,888 

230,067 
1,500,533 
1,617,467 


27,921 
25.200 
5,484 

5,956,930 

9,561 

.     ill 


»93,081 


1,252 
15,817 

5,78? 
88,246 

6,276 
15,209 
8^893 

6A1,?86 

773,353 

13,977 

17,276 

173 

37,584 

7^751 

7,765 

50,103 

1,407 

3,038 

W,137 

44, 5M 

1,543 

55,018 

8,350 

6,573 

46,408 

106,745 

30,580 

930 

18,150 

1,831 

20,176 
44,610 
12,300 

342,966 
970 

199,018 

7,794 
28,743 

16,0(7 

15.506 
29,604 
35,089 

4,602 
10,141 

14,753 

^30 
3,740 

10,160 
1,979 

5,675 

377.640 

61,666 

10,183 

36.438 
6,910 
1,105 

6S3,272 
2,187 


1918 


Quantity.       Value.       Quantity.       Value. 


43,460 


201,333 

18,800 

231,660 

1,444,933 


921,160 

6,863,900 
186,533 
134,333 


3,918 
13,832 
1,478 


365,000 

8,666,533 

43,300 


638,330 

3,733 
113,363 


7,300 

'dismiss' 

333' 


116,000 


1,840,133 
1,219,963 


79,408 

544,800 

850  933 

3l!333 

688,667 

484,800 

133,733 
437,733 

0,300 

49,067 

80,983 
1,407 

101,300 

883,600 
765,467 


21,514 

67,867 
1,799 

2,812,780 
68,744 
44,517 


1919 


830,281 


4,:*77 
19,789 
34,923 
58,817 

54, 9N 

31,575 
7,509 

905,093 
6,544 
6,344 

37,030 

2,418 

189,984 
14,980 
8,545 
79,318 

314,044 
5  982 
?,233 

148,700 
15,280 

177,009 

7,833 
8,813 

44,158 
148,228 

16,188 
9,996 

14,601 

14,530 

19,113 

1,972 

37,895 

660,170 

155.153 

233,333 


30,308 

43,803 

13,253 
2,212 
53,767 
35,148 

4,709 
11,317 

10,590 

2,089 
7,428 

9,370 
3,090 

31.363 
616,684 
161,362 

30,275 

51,420 

28,749 
2,884 

871,121 
29,331 
38,693 


34^400 

16,983 

25^467 

7,300 

48^,200 

1,3U,333 


9S8,4aO 

2,4^,067 
668,008 
152,933 


7,046 
8,891 
2,425 


163,867 
780,667 
66,667 


1,010,800 
4  133 
65,289 


17,867 
'476,033' 
354' 


13,533 


416,000 
770,973 


41,467 

1,190,287 

571,300 
56,000 

856,933 
1,061,733 

134,400 
172,933 

846,000 

18,800 
80,900 

211,467 
5,200 

128,267 
3,235,800 
2,179,333 


30,307 

33,600 
2,139 

7,250,876 
15,311 
41,555 


819,404 
5^065 
5,607 
9,497 
66,575 
44,748 

33,840 
24,480 
8,019 

537,055 
35,679 


48,420 

4,660 

173,418 

29,951 

9,779 

38,963 

37,946 

19,180 

3,800 

181,281 

28,291 

83,368 

4,729 

10,299 

27,847 

368,609 

5,985 
1!;307 
18,713 

2,082 

20,222 

4,610 

6,227 

460,382 

146,746 

249,989 


19,084 
89,812 


2,684 
55,533 
67,856 

9,268 
11,637 

15,675 

3,355 
8,2U 

24,080 
8,303 

18,767 

2,380,955 

106,169 

1»,839 

63,893 

17,220 
1,566 

2,483,351 

5,581 
37,378 
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Articles. 


Opium pounds.. 

Paper do — 

Pepper do — 

Perfumery  and  cosmetic? 

Piece  goods,  miscellaneous: 

Canvas  and  cotton  ducks, 
yards 

Silk  piece  goods. .  pounds. . 

Other 

Rattans pounds.. 

Sandal  wood do — 

Seaweeds  and  agar-agar. do — 

Seeds  of  all  kinds do 

Shoes  anl  boots,leather.  pairs. . 
Soaps  and  materials  for  mak- 
ing  

Soda pounds . . 

Spirits  of  wine gallcms. . 

Stationery 

Stores,  household 

Sugar: 

Brown pounds.. 

White do.... 

Refined do — 

Candy do 

Tea ." do 

Timl)er,hardwood.cubic  feet.. 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Toilet  requisites 

Toys  and  games 

Trunks  and  suitcases 

I'mbrellas pieces 

^'a^lish |X)unds. . 

Vegetables,  dried  and  fresh 

pounds 

Water,  aerated  and  mincni! . , 

Wax,  parafllji pounds. 

Wines  and  spirits: 

Beer  and  porter 

Spirits 

Wines 

Wood  and  wood  ware 

Woo'.en  goods: 

Blankets  and  rugs  .pounds. 

Camlets    and    buntings, 
pieces 

Coatings     and     suitings, 
yards 

Yams  and  cords  .pounds. . 

Other , 

Woolen  and  cotton  unions ' 

Postal  parcels,  contents  not  i 

otherwise  classed ' 

Ml  other  articles ' 


1913 


Quantity. 


2S2.743 

2,(37.600 

163,467 


67.552 
2,7»4 


774.800 
370, 133 
680.400 
33'<,000 
3,471 


2,439,200 


5.243,733 

10.475.067 

7,210,800 

401,203 


14,443 
JyS4,G67 


126,407 
205,600 

101,333 


25,908 
1,130 


76,800 


Total 

Excess  of  reexports  over  im- 
ports  


Value. 


13,275.616 

98.782 

20.328 

7,59-3 


14.070 
13.202 
24,300 
24.575 
19,333 
12,081 
15.34H 
4,278 

23,811 
43,670 


10.689 
19,907 

125,030 

341.141 

244,459 

15,897 


3,007 
48,233 
26,752 

8,031 


1918 


Quantity.       Value, 


758.000 
91,600 

80,031 
9,876 

434,267 
182,667 
469.-200 
547,733 
7,511 


835,733 
329,589 


875,733 

18,6^.467 

3,267.333 

318,800 

74,267 

1,441 

401,733 


56,519 
22,981 

1,925 
3,427 


5,932 

43,147 

5,20!) 

8,534 

9,983 

11,978 


51,851 
56,022 
23,717 

24,681 
350,576 


83,120 
113,733 

94,800 


253,867 


6,115 

177 

4,221 
24,933 


f79.113 
19.708 
2.»,787 


3i,ra6 

37,050 
20.532 
20,705 
24.251 
12,796 
43,542 
4,008 

121,076 
67.797 

147,544 
20,219 
31,629 

31,420 

996.334 

211,662 

21.824 

9,002 

7,415 

69,676 

6,401 

18,987 

11,297 

7.S746 

17,774 

3,173 

9,827 
31,920 

23,446 
108,682 
6,891  1 
7,421  ! 

10,675 

5,843 

6,8.S7 
60,  ..95 

8,219 
10,0d8 

34,978 
206,  .565 


1919 


Quantity. 


972.867 
248,000 


64,923 
9,847 


733,467 
550,267 
650,400 
262,533 
9,048 


2,197,467 
365,162 


1,274,933 

3.206,533 

2,878,933 

172.533 

52.267 

9,508 

330,667 


76,310 
226, 133 

71,333 


196,000 


4,567 

145 

3,854 
1^,367 


15,044,060  1 16,432,125  '.. 

I '  4,958    . 


Net  total 15,(M4,060 


16,427,167 


Value. 


$120,326 
&5,842 
26,510 


27,S37 
47,513 
16,902 
53,485 
76,274 
31,010 
20,620 
5,750 

68,627 

101,167 

258,554 

14,824 

34,6SS 

74,129 

254,505 

285,511 

17,614 

9.440 

12.485 

75,530 

8,237 

9,641 

7,904 

81,323 

46,179 

2,931 

9,267 

24,327 

18,503 

100,197 

9,057 

13,293 

9,744 

5,405 

13,430 
37,480 
11,879 
14,624 

72,537 
488,411 


2C,539,«»9 
0,290 


20,530,209 


Chief  Products  Shipped  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  value  of  exports  of  native  produce  advanced  from  15,134,731 
taels  in  1918  to  19,106,308  in  1919,  or  approximately  27  per  cent.  In 
1913  the  total  export  amounted  to  13,027,300  taels.  The  volume  of 
export  trade  to  Chinese  ports  in  that  year  wiis  affected  by  the  falling 
off  of  sugar  owing  to  tlie  inroads  of  Java  sugars  in  the  Yangtze 
Valley  trade  of  local  producers. 
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1913 


Articles. 


Flour: 

Potato do — 

Rice  and  other do — 

Fruits: 

I>r  iod  and  pre  served,  do- . 

Fresh do.. 

Carlic tons 

Cinger p  junds 

"    '  do.. 


do 

do.-.. 

do 

do.... 

do. 

do. 


(Jrass  cloth 
Groundnuts: 

In  shell 

Kernels 

Hair,  human 

Indigo,  liquid... 

Joss  sticks 

Lard 

I-«eather do 

Leather  ware do. . . 

Lungnans  dried do . . . 

Mats  (not  m:  lading  matting), 

nieces 

Medicines 

Metals  and  minerals: 

Iron  pans pound:*. 

Ironn-are do. . . 

Woltramite  ore do, . . 

Ore**,  nnclassed do . . . 

Oil,  grmmdnut do. . . 

Olives,  fresh  and  sailed  .do. . . 

Oranges,  fresh do. . . 

Paper: 

First  quality do... 

8©»^ona  quality do. . . 

Joss do... 

Other do.. 

Pears ,  fresh do . . . 

Persimmons.  dric<l do. . . 

Potash do... 

Potatoes do. . . 

Pottery  and  earthen \rare. tons. 

Rosin pound:*. 

SanLshu do... 

Hanu^hu,  medicated do. . . 

Seeds: 

Rape do... 

Scsamum do. . . 

Other do... 

Seedcake tons. 

Bilk  raanufrtcturc" 

Skins  and  hides pounds . 

Soy do... 

Sugar: 

IJrovn do... 

While do... 

Tea: 

Black do.. 

Green do... 

Thread  and  yarn, ramie. do. . . 

Tin-foil do... 

Tobacco: 

L^  and  stalk do. . . 

Prepaied do... 

Turnips,   salted   and    dried, 

tons 

Umbrella,  paper pieces. 

Varnish pounds. 

Vegetables,  dried,  salted,  and 

fr«3h tons. 

Vermicelli     and     mscironf, 

Sounds 
legar tons. 

Woodenware , 

Yeast poimds . 

Postal  parcels,  contents  not 

otherwise  cla-ssed 

All  other  articles 


Total 9,653,229 


Quantity. 


2,217,600 

:>,r)i,4f,7 

5, 177,S07 

7,3UO 

701,067 

2,lo-,733 

1J0,0:« 

2>h,4X) 

3,3  G,S10 

3,024,000 

375,467 

2.>4,5'Q 

81,067 

054,400 

r,  036, 667 


Va!ue,     I  Quan'ity.        Valu? 


Quantity. 


2,671..^13 
1,161,467 


160.000 

2..m;{.3:» 

1,5SH.400 
U,0Jt>,267 

5.4jrt.r»33 

K.  910, 133 

7,476  I3:i 

K<,4«7 

641.267 

2,622.6»J7 

70,400 

1,186,667 

9,210 

153,333 

1.810,  .533 

1,190,667, 

63H,C33 
113,33:1 

41,667 
l."»8,000 


276.^33 
603,733 

57,912,S00 
17,651.400 

478, ?C7 

81 ,  333 

1,549,200 

372,400 

682,533 
4,171,600 

4,451 
173,733 
69,733 

15,368 

2,244,933 
2,235 


372,400 


$164,971 

54,2J6 

179, Its 
46,s:»J> 

123,216 
1H,8I7 

678,  :«9 

72,320 
4,965 
56,710 
49,959 
10),^36 
27,652 
38,367 
14,426 
25,459 

2,793 
114,696 

81,911 
60,884 


4.936 
179,505 
22,949 
428,996 

424, 443 

306, 1 13 

664,  795 

1,792 

13,075 

80,192 

3,017 

10.801 

153.551 

2,826 

G2,322 

50,812 

36.225 
4,Ty3 
2,0P:i 
1,996 
4,h99 

21,549 
5,79.-> 

1,230.513 
686,801 

06,4.58 

11,761 

253,351 

157,267 

6,975 
602,770 

62,180 
15,448 
13,557 

101,435 

53,234 
27,675 
6,446 
11,344 

2,485 
330,157 


0,227,0)0 
695,6-JO 

13,742,000 

743,:i3:i 

4,»3 

344.800 

l,inJ,:U{ 

l,:»l,067 

2.6ft: 

23,4i7 
3,116,0:3 
2, 3 '8, '.67 

88,667 
2?, 000 
295,333 

21,5J0 


1.3)8,000 
.5^-:t,8fi7 
5,4r>,600 
1,665.600 
2,001,867 
1,175.200 
22,434,207 

5,353.133 
2, 862. -267 
6.127.200 
4, 709, '33 

208,000 

2,653,067 

44.  \Xi 

699, 60J 
5.446 

3V.>,000 
4,3»<7,867 
1,211,407 

2.>4,fi00 

106.267 

83, '.HM) 

t26 


6:W,  Hrt7 
3o8,533 

56,2a<i,oon 

11,531,600 

273,200 

41.S67 

n6,667 

238, 4  JO 

736,533 
3,615,733 

2,591 

225,425 

58,000 

7,625 

1,668,933 
2,658 


386,400 


$219,973 
27, 4 JO  ! 

3:>\*'SS 
15,8^9 

3:ai,o:3 

13,345  ; 
l,^lt):,930 

4D,C40 
HI 

23.1,013 
177,246 
3,747 
43, 194 
10,287 
20,627 

13,790 
105,  .':89 

68.815 

44,219 

2,618.337 

96. 170 


8,812,267 
1,235,200 

4,ai8,607 

I,33:>,867 

2,916 

105,467 

1,649,733 

1,3*3,267 

18\400 

4«*,«itt7 

3,783,33:? 

2,619,067 

320, 133 

102, 'is:? 

54,2i'»7 

313,467 


11,587 


2,186.800 
572,267 


,,7«>».600 
264.563  '    6,684,5.33 
45, 423  627. 867 

600,615     20,107,067 


913.  OSO 

215, 3<^ 

1,094.599 

2r3,145 

6,402 

12.^,230 

3.02S 

S,754 

346,284 

11,006 

231.870 

«,766 

21.472 
7,910 
4,110 
5,042 

60,8.W  I 
272,  S3H 
7,240 

2,401,  W7 
655, 190 

88.620 

10.860 

198,130 

238,779 

57.880 
1,032,346 

62,370 
55,475 
11,009 

105,873 

73,100 
40.400 
5,112 
19,727 

50,784 
115.872 


6.4.15,400 

3,831,600 

12,6.%5,067 

6,174,267 

185,  t^S.? 

1,9«1,867 

48.000 

979  867 

5,648 

740.000 

3.585.067 

1,741,333 

3"»7,  467. 
70,533 
32,207 

88 


1^055,734 


"494,666 
359,467 

2*.  107. 200 
6,98p,400 

460.800 

64,667 

1.244,133 

387,600 

573,867 
3,659,067 

2,605 
276,696 
78,800 

6,374 


Valus. 


S346,33S 
55, 166 

324,113 
22,013 

262,779 

16,747 

4,644,933 

61,180 
12,378 
13,470 
3>,930 
212,976 
49,434 
53,175 
25,817 
27,698 

5,S9l 
115,525 

123.295 
65,d89 


389,531 

955.221 

42.  .^12 

787, 99J 

1,227,155 
327,  ^» 

3,906.999 
320.  Ned 

7,r*s 

111,102 
3,675 

16.977 
3n,429 

24.969 
242  966 
133,398 

38,778 
5,534 
2,600 
4.622 
7.957 
178,728 

12,224 

1,366.163 
626,945 

145,253 

19,329 

348,750 

428,656 

60,624 
1,372,828 

02,275 
83,168 
18,327 

107,948 

74,086 

49,171 

5,182 

29,030 

77,68S 
348,788 


'a6,047,OM 
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A  comparison  of  the  quantity  tables  of  the  past  two  years  with 
that  of  1913  gives  a  more  favorable  picture  than  in  the  case  of  im- 
ports. Mark^  increases  are  shown  in  such  principal  items  as  china* 
'Ware,  grass  cloth,  wolfram  and  other  ores,  groundnut  oil,  samshu,  and 
cow  and  buffalo  hides.  Decreases  are,  however,  to  be  noted  in  fish- 
ing nets,  garlic,  pottery  and  earthenware,  sugar,  ramie  thread  and 
yam,  and  dried  and  salted  vegetables. 

The  principal  articles  of  reexport  to  the  South  Seas  were  beans 
(to  Singapore  chiefly),  samshu,  tea,  silk  piece  goods,  vegetables,  and 
ramie  fiber. 

The  value  of  products  brought  out  from  the  interior  under  transit 
pass  for  export  decreased  from  $232,709  in  1918  to  $48,840  in  1919 
and  the  number  of  passes  issued  from  140  to  50.  These  products^ 
were  brought  from  Kiangsi  chiefly  and  Fukien. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Wolfram  ore,  which  amounted  to  $458,878  in  1918,  fell  to  $25,412  in 
1919.  Peanut  oil  was  the  principal  export  to  the  United  States.  The 
feather  export  revived  and  the  lace  and  embroidery  trade  assumed 
new  proportions  as  shown  in  the  following  table  giving  the  value 
of  the  declared  exports  from  Swatow  to  the  United  States  in  1913, 
1918,  and  1919 : 


Articles. 

1913 

191S 

1919 

Drawn  work,  laces,  and  embroidory 

1464 

116,792 

19,297 

408 

Feathers 

J2,020 
1,465 

Household  and  personal  effects .      . 

431 

Peanut  oil ', 

120,229 
25,412 

Wolframite)  ore 

458,878 

Total 

3,485 

459,773 

182.138 

There  were  no  declared  exports  to  the  Philippine  or  Hawaiian 
Islands  or  to  Porto  Rico. 

Facilities  for  Trade  Eepresentation. 

In  view  of  the  many  commercial  inquiries  received  bv  this  office 
in  which  a  desire  for  local  representation  is  expressed,  a  lew  remarks 
concerning  the  facilities  therefor  may  be  of  general  interest.  Prac^ 
tically  no  Chinese  firms  here  are  interested  in  direct  trade  with  west- 
em  countries  and  few  are  in  a  position  to  handle  such  business.  There 
are  several  foreign  firms,  chiefly  British,  engaged  in  general  impoiii 
business.  Cotton  piece  goods  is  their  main  line  but  other  merchan- 
dise is  also  handled.  A  large  portion  of  the  import  trade  in  foreign 
goods  is  handled  by  Chinese  merchants  who  purchase  at  Hongkong, 
and,  to  a  limited  extent,  at  Shanghai.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
local  facilities  for  representation  of  American  firms  are  limited,  and 
until  there  are  American  general  trading  firms  here,  American  goods 
will  necessarily,  to  a  large  degree,  be  marketed  through  Hongkong 
or  Shanghai. 

It  has  been  noted  that  many  American  firms  have  during  the  past 
few  ^ears  been  established  at  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  a  few  other 
leading  ports.  At  the  same  time,  the  importance  of  the  outports 
should  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  the  eventual 
points  of  distribution  of  the  import  trade,  as  well  as  primary  centers 
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of  collection  in  the  export  trade.  Under  conditions  of  keen  compe- 
tition this  contact  with  the  trade  nearest  its  source  will  often  prove 
the  determining  factor  in  securing  it.  This  personal  contact  with  the 
market  is  especially  important  in  Chinese  uusiness,  in  which  close 
compliance  with  trade  requirements  is  essential.  Again,  in  the  sale 
of  industrial  equipment  a  campaign  of  education  in  one  form  or  an- 
other is  often  necessary.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  American 
firms  will  be  forced  to  extend  their  activities  to  the  outports  if  they 
desire  a  conunensurate  share  of  present  and  potential  business. 
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DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 
SOERABAYA,  JAVA. 

By  CoBSoI  Harry  Campbell. 

The  Soerabaya  consular  district,  established  during  1918,  now  com- 
prises the  Celebes,  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas,  Bali,  Lombok,  Soem- 
bawa,  Soemba,  Flores,  and  all  islands  east  of  120°  east  longitude; 
all  that  portion  of  Bomex>  east  of  112° ;  and  in  Java  the  Residencies 
of  Soerabaya,  Madioen,  Rembang,  Kediri,  Pasoerean,  Madoera,  and 
Besoeki.  The  eastern  portion  of  Java  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  district  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  Java,  with  its  dense  popu- 
lation, is  intensively  cultivated,  and  owing  to  its  fertile  soil  it  ranks 
as  one  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  in  the  production  of 
tropical  agi'icultural  products,  chief  of  which  in  east  Java  are  sugar 
cane,  coffee,  rubber,  tapioca,  hides,  copra  and  coconut  oil,  tobacco, 
cacao,  sisal  fiber,  and  kapok.  Tea  and  quinine  are  also  important 
products  of  Java,  but  they  are  grown  principally  in  the  western  palt 
of  tlie  island. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Java,  estimated  at  30,000,000  in  1905 
and  possibly  35,000,000  at  present,  about  12,000,000  are  located  in 
the  Residencies  of  the  district.  In  1905  there  were  said  to  be  in 
Java  65,000  Europeans,  mostly  of  Netherlands  origin;  295,000  Chi- 
nese; 19,000  Arabs;  and  some  3,000  to  5,000  of  other  foreign  races 
and  nationalities.  The  natives  throughout  the  islands  are  largely  of 
the  Malay  race. 

The  port  of  Soerabaya,  which  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance, 
has  an  excellent  deep-water  harbor  of  ample  dimensions  to  care  for 
dozens  of  ocean-going  vessels.  Important  harbor  improvements  have 
been  constructed  within  the  past  five  years,  and  although  they  have 
not  been  entirely  completed  shipping  has  been  greatly  facilitated. 
Soerabaya  now  not  only  has  port  facilities  for  handling  the  heavy 
s^  trade  of  the  rich  and  productive  districts  of  east  Java,  but  it  is  an 
entrepot  for  the  eastern  islands  of  the  group,  being  only  20  hours 
by  boat  from  Bandjermasin,  the  principal  port  of  south  and  east 
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Borneo ;  from  20  to  80 hours  from  the  ports  of  the  Bali  aiKl  Lombokf 
and  36  hours  from  Macassar,  the  leading  port  of  Celds^B. 

Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  the  Residency  of  Timor,  and  the 
islands  of  Bali  and  Lombok  are  not  important  from  a  conunerdal 
standpoint.  Some  fuel  oil,  gold  dust,  rattan,  gums  and  resins,  copra, 
coal,  wax,  pepper,  timber,  and  baskets  and  mats  are  shipped  from 
Borneo. 

Shipping  in  1918  Shows  Decrease. 

The  import  and  export  trade  of  Soerabaya  was  considerably  ham- 
pered during  1918  by  shipping  difficulties*  A  marked  change  in  the 
trade  routes  resulted  from  the  submarine  activities,  so  that  nearly 
all  of  the  vessels  of  the  Dutch  lines  that  before  the  war  operated 
between  the  Netherlands  and  the  East  Indies  were  diverted  to  the 
trade  with  America  via  the  Pacific.  While  a  Java-Pacific  monthly 
service  is  still  being  operated,  all  of  the  larger  passenger  liners  have 
been  returned  to  the  European  run.  The  Dutch  companies  are  also 
continuing  their  Xew  York-JaTa  line  with  a  three-weeks  service  via 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

There  has  also  been  inaugurated  an  American  line  operating  a 
monthly  service  of  cargo  vessels  between  New  York  and  Java  ports 
via  Suez  and  Singapore.  Owing  to  large  increases  in  shipments  of 
Java  produce  direct  to  America,  there  is  a  constant  and  strong  de- 
mand for  tonnage  to  New  York.  Although  an  important  trade  was 
handled  through  the  port  of  San  Francisco  during  the  war,  owing 
to  the  submarine  dangers  in  the  Atlantic,  the  demand  for  increased 
tonnage  from  Java  ports  is  rather  for  the  port  of  New   York 

The  tonnage  figures  for  1918  for  the  port  of  Soerabaya  do  not 
equal  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  number  of  vessels  of  various  flags 
entering  the  port  both  years  being  as  follows : 


Flag. 

1917 

1»18 

Flag. 

1917 

1918 

Dutch  East  Indian           .       . 

«33 

84 
1.55 
6« 
10 

831 
99 
81 

leo 

22 

Nonircffiaii..... ..« 

9 
25 

u 

Dutch 

Other  ftag*. 

tt 

British 

Sailing  ships • 

^    23 

1           Total 

Chinese 

1,308 

l.»7 

The  most  striking  changes  are  the  great  decrease  in  British  ships 
and  even  a  more  marked  increase  in  Japanese  vessels,  the  latter  taking 
advantage  of  the  sliortage  in  European  tonnage  to  enter  this  pon 
with  several  regular  lines.  These  ships  entered  largely  in  the  sugar 
export  trade  to  British  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

Coastwise  Traffic  Improves. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  Dutch  East  Indian  slxips  was  due  to 
the  panic  among  local  shipping  concerns  over  the  seizure  of  Dutch 
vessels  in  British  and  American  ports,  resulting  in  the  tying-up  of 
considerable  tonnage  for  several  weeks.  While  Dutch  East  Indian 
shipping  with  foreign  ports  shows  a  decrease  for  the  year,  the  coast- 
wise traffic  between  Dutch  East  Indian  outports  and  Soerabaya 
§how3  an  increase,  especially  in  the  movement  of  coal  from  Sumatra 
and  Borneo,  wood  from  Borneo  and  Celebes,  and  oopra  and  coffee 
from  various  ports  of  the  archipelago. 
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The  number  of  ships  carrymg  the  Chinese  flag  increased  by  a  large 
percentage.  Norwegian  vessels,  which  had  formerly  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  trade  with  China,  as  well  as  with  Europe,  were 
much  fewer  in  number.  Sailing  ships  also  show  a  decline;  these 
were  used  for  the  most  part  in  the  coal  trade  with  Borneo. 
^  War  Eestrlctions  Eeduce  Imports  and  Exports. 

In  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  port  of  Soerabaya,  the  ship- 

Sing  difficulties  played  an  important  part  in  cutting  down  the  trade 
uring  1918  as  compared  with  1917.  The  requisitioning  of  neutral 
vessels  by  the  Allied  Governments,  together  with  the  restrictions  on 
imports  and  exports  adopted  by  the  belligerents,  all  but  put  a  stop 
to  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  during  the  last  few  months  of 
the  war,  so  that  local  stocks  of  imported  manufactured  goods  were 
greatly  depleted,  while  the  congestion  of  local  produce  stored  for  ex- 
^  port  became  so  great  that  all  warehouses  were  filled  to  capacity  and 
prices  had  fallen  to  the  bare  cost  of  production  in  many  cases. 

Much  of  the  sugar  crop  was  of  necessity  stored  at  the  mills  for 
months  until  the  armistice  in  November  led  to  a  steady  improvement 
in  shipping  facilities.  Any  considerable  losses  to  estates  were  pre- 
vented by  the  formgjtion  of  associations  for  cooperation  and  control 
of  selling  in  several  of  the  industries,  including  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and 
rubber.  ,  With  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  Government,  it 
was  possible  for  these  associations  to  establish  minimum  prices. 

SmaUer  Shipments  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods — Increased  Trade  with  United  States, 

The  import  trade  in  cotton  goods  showed  a  considerable  decrease 
during  1918  as  is  indicated  by  the  figures  given  hereunder,  while  the 
local  market  was  comparatively  lifeless  as  a  result  of  the  small  stocks 
and  high  prices.  The  sudden  cessation  of  hostilities  made  matters 
temporarily  even  worse,  since  there  was  then  great  uncertainty  as  to 
the  markets  under  peace  conditions.  The  trade  was  also  ndversely 
affected  by  the  unfavorable  economic  condition  of  the  populition  due 
to  a  bad  crop  year  that  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  rice.  Spanish  in- 
fluenza also  overran  the  island  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and 
took  its  toll  of  several  hundred  thousand  of  the  native  population. 
Japan  entered  the  market  rather  strongly  in  several  lines  of  piece 
goods. 

In  other  articles  of  import  American  goods  appeared  in  the  local 
market  in  fairly  large  volume  during  the  year,  notably  iron  and  steel 
which  were  practically  impossible  to  obtain  from  European  sources. 
Australia  did  a  good  business  in  some   lines  of  iron  and  steel, 

^  especially  rails,  spikes,  bolts,  and  nuts.    Australia  has  taken  ad- 

^  vantage  of  its  opportunity  to  extend  its  iron  and  steel  trade  in  this 

district  and  owmg  to  its  proximity,  with  resulting  advantages  of 

,  prompt  shipments,  should  be  able  to  compete  favorably  with  Europe 

and  America  in  this  market.    At  the  c-nd  of  the  year  when  shipping 

grew  easier,  the  market  here  became  somewhat  overstocked  by  the 

^         Suing  of  orders  placed  many  months  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.    Prices  as  a  consequence  took  a  sudden  downward  plunge 
^  J     that  proved  later  to  be  unwarranted. 

^^  America  made  good  sales  of  beer  to  Java  during  the  year  taking 
second  place  to  Japan.  Considerable  quantitie^s  of  flour  imported 
from  Japan  were  largely  American  and  Australian  flour  shipped 
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from  surplus  stocks  in  Japan  under  the  moentiTe  of  good  prices. 
Japaa  exported  some  290,000,000  boxes  of  matdies  during  the  ywt, 
while  the  imports  from  Europe  wei^e  negligible.  Large  quantitkB 
of  newsprint  were  imported  from  Japan  as  well  as  white  printing 
and  writing  paper,  although  some  of  the  latter  was  impcated  frxmi 
America,  together  with  large  quantities  of  old  newspapers.  There 
was  a  good  demand  throughout  the  year  for  the  various  products 
listed  under  the  heading  of  provisions,  American  imports  entering tiie 
market  in  increasing  volume.  This  trade  has  beeti  satisfactory  to 
merchants  and  importers  and  should  increase  in  the  future.  Japan 
did  some  new  business  in  cheap  liquors.  ^  Australia  has  built  up  a 
good  trade  in  canned  vegetables  and  fruit  as  well  as  various  othef 
kinds  of  provisions.  Tliese  products  have  given  complete  satisfac- 
tion and  will  no  doubt  compete  in  future  with  American  or  Euro- 
pean products. 
Principal  Imports  According  to  Quantity. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  imports  received  at  Soerabaya, 
according  to  quantity,  during  1917  and  1918 :  ^ 


Artlclos. 


1017 


1018 


Articles. 


J9I7 


me 


Bicycles pieoes.. 

Cement barrels.. 

Chemicals: 

Alum pounds. . 

Calcium  carbiue.do — 

Caustic  soda do — 

Soda  ash do — 

Sulphur do — 

Sulphuric  acid .  .do — 
Vitriol  copper. .  .do — 
Vitriol  iron. do.... 

Cigarettes do.... 

Cigars do.... 

Coal l<HiB.. 

Cotton  goods: 

Blanketa pieoes.. 

Calicoes,  etc do — 

Cambrics,  pray.  .do. . . . 

DrUte.      Joans,      and 

twills,  gray.. pieces.. 

Drills,      rough     and 

striped pieces.. 

Drills  and  jeans,  rough 

pieces.. 

Piece     goods,     dyed 

pieces.. 

Prints,  n.e.  3 do... 

Prints,    Turkish    red 

pieces.. 

Shirtings,  gray.. do — 

Fertilisers: 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

pounds.. 

Superphosphate,  do — 

Super  ph  OS  pha  t  e , 

double poimds. 

Iron,  manu^tures  of: 

Bars pounds. 

Corrugated do — 

Roofing do... 

Sheets do... 

Lamps: 

uas,  etc pieces. 

Oil do... 

Lamp  chimneys do 

Lead  sheets  and  blooks, 
pounds , 

Liquors:   Beer,  bottled 
quarts., 

Matehee gross  boxes. . 

Mails,  wire pounds. 


3,965 
133,977 

850 
222,872 

494,254 

£84,685 

1,581,714 

1,436,907 

13,702,2^ 

66,147 

364,437 

348,605 

122,265 

21,892 

20,124 

292,294 

385,325 

907, 5H 

1,122,498 

4,541,427 

lis, 518 

269,262 

2,827 

230,272 

40,403 

31,009 

24,370 

240,956 
1,351,828 

70,6«5 
389,661 
002,245 

105,968 

81,886 

187,814 

2,508 

85,436 

102, 137 

2,239,203 
7S7,23l 

2,439,937 
717,243 

109,631 
140,703 

1,121,666 
191,576 

45,041,560 
1,641,200 

506,120 

13,500,228 

3,676,007 

W5,633 

5,032, 49S 

21,837,932 

7,187,823 

2,475,229 

24,682 

2,512,038 

16,600 

291,024 

2,467,416 

6,286 

188,700 

2,848,248 

537,031 

461,505 

1,816,368 
2,382,2*^2 
3,212,616 

8,362,»80 
2,0(7,866 
4,857,6P0 

Oil: 

Keroecnc cases.. 

Lubricating Uters 

Oilcloth pounds. . 

Faint,  white  and  red  load, 

pounds 

Paper: 

Cigarette vahio.. 

News,  old pounds. . 

Writing roams. . 

Porcelain: 

Rough pieces, 

Other do... 

PpoviMons: 

Bi«K?uits pounds. . 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Confectionery . .  .do. . . 

Flour do... 

Fruits,    bottled, 

•    ^bottle 

Fruits,,  canned. .  .Uns. . 

Hams pieces.. 

Herring,  kippered, 
tins 

Jam pounds. 

Milk,  tinned tins. 

Prunes pounds. . 

Salmon tins.. 

Sardines do... 

Vegetables,      tinned, 

value 

Rkje pounds. » 

Roofing,  aebestofi... value. . 
Sewing  machines,  .pieces. 
Sesp: 

Laundry cases. . 

Toilet vahie. . 

Steel  bars pounds.. 

Tar...: do... 

Tires: 

Automobile,  and  outer 
And  inner  tubes, 
nieces 

Bicycle pieces.. 

Typowiiters... •••... do... 
Wlw: 

Bart)«d foiffi^s 

Telephoie do.., 

Zhic do... 

Zinc  white do.... 


438,784 

1,080,525 

116,272 

824,415 

153,723 

6,3(»,0ft5 

34,624 

4,133,910 
45,920 

438,068 

1,350,700 

116,180 

216,355 

12,343,645 

100,009 
15,702 
140,313 

11,868 
1  794 
2,034;768 
8,688 
37,116 
66,400 

163,998 

530,6aS,4k 

<a6,683 

9,772 

34,261 

^018 

23^170 

2,644,347 


58,572 

102,28ft 

1,26ft 

i2ar,«id 

612, 7SS 
61,851 


323,881 
870, 59B 

88,855 

017, 8S3 

$28,905 
2,578,080 

43,iar 

5,398,438 
7,908 

421,  oa 

1,244,»44 
50  706 

46,486 
16,0i0,U« 

1,61ft 

10, 68ft 
153,689 

18,620 
18, 30ft 
1,608,336 
11,528 
00,480 
162,500 

•39,412 

458, 107,  m 

<80,aM 

10,2X3 

30,879 
8128,108 


87,ft# 
121,  l8l 


17^,650 
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Sngar  Leading  Export  Item — Fluctuation  in  Coffee  Prices. 

Sugar  ordinarily  takes  first  place  in  the  export  trade  of  Soerabaya 
us  was  the  case  during  1918,  although  all  of  the  stock  in  hand  could 
not  be  shipped  owing  to  lack  of  shipping  space.  In  the  ResidfenciiBS 
of  east  Java  included  in  the  Soerabaya  consular  district,  there  are 
located  102  sugar  mills,  36  of  which  are  in  Soerabaya.  Quantities 
delivered  by  the  102  mills  of  east  Java  amounted  to  994,791  tons  in 
1918  as  compared  with  983,500  tons  in  1917  and  878,400  tons  in  1916. 
Prices  were  greatly  depressed  during  the  year  until  in  July  when 
Superior  had  reached  the  low  level  of  5.50  gilders  ($2.21  normal 
exchange)  per  picul  (135.6  pounds),  the  sellmg  of  all  Java  sugars 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  association,  the  Vereenigde  Java- 
guiker  Producenten,  which  set  minimum  prices.  These  measures  soon 
produced  beneficial  results  and  prices  began  sliortly  to  rise,  reach- 
ing 1L50  guilders  ($4.62)  per  picul  by  the  middle  of  October  and 
13.25  guilders  ($5.32)  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  ending  of  the 
war  naturally  having  a  pronounced  effect  in  the  demand. 

The  coffee  crop  of  1918  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was  larger  than 
expected'  and  amounted  to  157,020,840  pounds  compared  with  an 
original  estimate  of  138,849.336  j)ounds.  The  production  for  Java 
alone  was  115,178,264  pounds,  tint  as  with  sugar,  prices  decreased 
during  the  year,  eventually  reaching  the  lowest  point  in  Julv,  15 
guilders  ($6.03)  per  picul  (136  pounds),  later  improving  with  the 
end  of  the  war  to  36  guilders  ($14.47)  per  picul.  The  course  of  the 
rubber  market  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  other  local  products, 
prices  opening  at  about  1.05  guilders  ($0.42)  per  pound,  going  as  low 
as  52^  guilder  cents  ($0.21)  per  pound  in  August,  and  recovering 
to  a  level  of  about  1.10  guilders  ($0.44)  per  pound  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

As  the  production  of  copra  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  natives,  the 
actual  production  can  not  be  definitely  ascertained.  There  was 
during  the  war  a  distinct  falling  off  of  exports,  but  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  use  pf  copra  in  the  local  manufacture  of  coconut  oil. 
Owing  to  a  strong  demand  for  the  oil  from  Government  as  well  as 
private  sources,  the  oil  market  was  strong,  especially  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  with  like  strength  in  copra  prices  which  ranged  during 
the  year  from  12  guilders  ($4.82)  per  picul  (136  pounds)  to  18.2^ 
guilders  ($7.33)  per  picul. 

Exports  for  Three  Years. 

Exports  from  Soerabaya  according  to  quantity  and  countries  of 
destination  are  given  in  the  appended  table  for  1916, 1917,  and  1918 : 


Articles  and  countries  ofdestinfltion. 


Arachides,  hulled  (peanuts) 

Australia , 

Canada , 

England 

France , 

Hongkong 

Japan , 

Netherlands 

Singapore , 

United  States 

Arachides,  unhuUed  (peanuts).. 

Australia 

England 


1916 


Poundt. 
562,415 


115,309 
82,258 


364,848 


3,525,007 
*"*46,'737 


1917 


Pounds. 
1,245,756 
72,120 


357,075 
**6i,'96i' 


396,374 
149,233 
208,993 
3,331,077 
278, 9a5 
55,990 


1918 


Poundi. 
421,473 
73,220 
115,610 


111,712 
101,908 


19.023 

1,915,546 

6,7:28 
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A  rikl«8  sbA  •etntnce  of  deettefttl«n. 


&ni 


1817 


mB 


Artcfcl^to,  vunhuned  (peaROts)— C«Btiiiue<L 

France 

Uptiti 

Neiherlands ,..,., 

Siupapore 

Uiatwl  States 

Other  eouiil  rits 

Afrackand  spirits ,,., 

British  India 

K^pt 

France 

Hongkong 

Japan 

NeUierlarids 

Norway 

Siam 

RingapcFfe , . . 

gouth  Africa 

Timor  Dobli 

United  Sta'M 

Other  coiui  tries * 

Cofoa 

Canada 

England 

/apaa..., , 

Ketherlands 

United  St»te^ , . . . 

Other  countries 

ColTw; 

Australia 

Arabia 

Denmark 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Nethcrianda 

Norway 

PhiUppincs 

Singapore 

Sweden 

United  Ftat's 

Other  countries 

Copra 

A  ust  ralia 

England 

f 'ranee 
apnn 

Ne  t  herlands , , 


P<mn4*. 
366,029 


Pmndf. 


1,416,708 
1,721,009 


38,329 
•10,433,909 
a  1,130, 817 

a«n,277 
al, 461,972 

a  161, 150 


328,648 

2,107,083 

&i,48& 

9,110 

a4, 903,999 

a  1,000, ISO 

a  80, 153 


F<mn4$. 

""m,ni 


•3,390,908 
•  1,584,8a 


0  6,147,980 
o  100, 719 
•  1*<9,8H2 
a517,H35 


•  97,200 


a  31,288 


•  104.74« 

•  56,242 

•  615,963 
•  2,057,?87 

•  74,217 


•  21,289 
454,093 


113,351 
13,277 

2H6.1K5 

22;  000 

19.2.V) 

34,5l4,asi 

63,290 

262,301 
99,189 
10,463 


•  11,499 
082,557 
543 
38,(00 


70, 570. 

667,380 

5,434 

20,798,737 

1,765,454 


31,930,584 


1,101,844 

315,306 

276,118 

446,723 

19,879,674 


182,752 

2,864,022 

7,173,498 

986,583 

94,710 

5,830,440 


Norway. 
United  fitates. 


Other  countries 

Fiber.slsal 

Denmark 

England 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

United  Ft  ucs 

Other  countries 

Goatskins 

England 

Netherlands 

United  Stat  OS 

Other  countries 

Hide«: 

Buffalo 

England 

CrocH) , 

Netherlands 

United  Htates... 

Othorcountriea. 
Cow , 

Australia , 

Canada 

England 

Jai^an 

Netherlands 

United  States... 

Other  countries. 

Kapok 

Australia 

England 

France .' 

Italy 

Japan 


1*22.289 

1,256,653 

345,917 

13,257,622 

1,346.534 

8,050,669 


1,351,577 

547,701 

1$, 669, $90 

3,218,479 
681,536 


29,416,988 

56,076 

1,893,538 

551,778 

8,189,798 

785,085 

17,783,350 

157,368 

701,912 

90,094 

6,701 

604,547 

570 

8, 187,  Ml 
912,461 


1,749,158 
2,918,049 
1,619,523 
3,147,113 
6,138 
27,843,486 


248,576 
759,073 


26,648,217 
187,620 
831.296 
59,013 
42,680 
662,050 
67,483 

1,777,8» 
793,146 


689,700 

1,580,539 

5,101 

3,265,293 

31,994 


48,156 

933,605 

2,9»9 

2,912,556 

68,259 


424,586 

2,292 

852,570 

1,953,601 


7,425,975 
704,583 
271,733 
900,800 
212,720 
200,201 


579,506 

998 

132.  M9 

2,l08,te8 

9,031 

8,4«,W 

786, 9M 

1,791,148 


92,442 


•  5M|,29I 


•2P0,2i§ 
•208, 2» 

•  683,012 

'a'sk]m 

•  iVw 
9U,7TO 

66,033 

"*  419,082 

'4«6,'«0 

34.5^ 

7,412,7W 

1,987,538 


1,127,612 

700,  tS 

16a.  83# 

2,137.148 


94,496 

665,400 

4,000,099 


851,334 


3,228,792 

'02;549,*55T 
33,076,311 

"2,*i78;oa9 


224.340 
295,3» 

""'264,826 
,    90,565 

437,8Sf 

*  '162*496 

'     "253*673 

91,718 

2,633,006 

»;i4T 

iT,*ii3 

*i;6tt,*224 


n 


^670 
^313 
fc647 


68,404 


•  Liters. 
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Afttctotaad  fowtitot  of^toUmtitfi. 


IftM 


1»17 


W18 


,    -CosttiHlBd, 

lietberiiuids 

Morwty 

Philippines 

Other  countries.. 

Mace 

£n«kBd. 

Morway 

UBltAd  States... 
Other  countries.. 

OflyPMDUt 

Australia 

Denmark 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Bin^pore 

United  atates... 
Other  countries.. 

fmuTiaA  bark 

England. 

lapan 

Kettierlands 

United  States... 


4W,827 
48,323 


1,39A,413 

3,6d2,236 

75,139 

13,214 


10,02 

422 

2,1«) 

«  313, 200 


Poundt. 
27,174 
4S,S43 

387,217 

1,673,698 

3,853,7^ 

l,3flO 

48,708 

12,646 


1176,4 


a0,224 

a  858, 281 

fl  54,316 


» 327, 931 


Aiistralia 

Japan 

Norway 

XJntted  States . . 
Other  MNintries.. 

Rubber 

Aii3traUa 

F.ngtond. 


0  35,964 


110,332 

6,600 

1,162,058 

fi05,0» 

1,362,408 

12,837 

86,  lA) 

35,738 

7,823 


l,59i 
■  1,384,661 

a  379, 176 


a  187,604 
a  142,633 


a90:» 
95,856 


aia3,2U 
a  137,OK9 
•  148,731 


74,004 
821,852 


174,504 


Japan.. 
Siberia- 


Singapore  . 
U^ted  States. 


Other  oountries.. 

Bogar 

Australia 

British  India  — 
Cbina.. 


£n|!^d 


France. 

Hongkong 

Jaijan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Penang 

Port  Said 

Slam 

Bincapore 

United  States.... 

Other  couBUifes.. 
Tapioca  flour 

Canada 

England 

France 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Singapore 

UnlUd  States.... 

Other  counties.. 
Tobacco 

Australia 

y^mimftrlf- 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

mted  Statee.... 
Other  coimtrles.. 


174,504 

8,789,166 

8,260 

2,651,865 

19,909 

256,883 

1,445,096 

4,31S,492 

93,592 

1,411,914,053 

4,lll,H53 

*90i,l52,7U 

10,250,669 

30,454,^92 

34,435,779 

24.617,2S1 

94,S35,026 

91,871,001 

53,683,562 

26,911,815 

3,022,304 

61,250,251 

4,216,234 

53,762,»!53 

4,29s,496 

21,039,296 

61,985,^27 


5^,674 
237,631 
64,341 
14S,634 
13H,06S 
365,857 
71,193 
61,549 
85,193 
47,916 


4,841,798 

7,894 

3,334,918 

112,561 

36,600 

1,015,406 

1,444,417 


a4W,973 
o  83, 29(7 


551,744 
41,100 
328,739 


181,905 

865,235 

46,420 

275 

190,832 

123,222 

4,484 

16,510,244 

420,82$ 

3,002,331 

897, SIS 

319, 199 

7,461,175 

6,510,893 


,168,375,672 

6,365,086 

506, 149, 442 

9,593,813 


191,326,133 
22:i,722 
97,S45,475 
92,448,044 
8,626 
40,802,698 
3,051,220 


1,465,806,030 

369,576 

550,170,843 

16,410,847 

51,041,060 

25,400,643 


22,571,941 

187,321,565 

770,000 

9,894,907 

47,446,784 


23,704,800 
447,  H,« 
73,372 


8,315,468 


19,023 

37, 43r.,  OW 

3a%70l 

53,602,128 


21,745 

3S2,274 

6,6^7,740 


32,032,491 

7,066 

7,143,732 

123,544 


'  52,588,961 


6,675,910 
46,972 


13,167 


236,458 
57,818 


210,644,874 
380,872,760 


2,622,290 
1,482,621 
6,M)6,624 

30,519,113 
176,765,791 

20,508,200 
3,240,973 

14,635,045 
3,525,691 


710,006 
232,146 


1,337, 60*7 
8,300,981 

628,612 
5,448,921 

101,347 
l,8dO,OM 


442,759 
1,887,717 
636,548 
237,904 
282,630 


c  Liters. 


British  ladia  received  the  bulk  of  the  sxigar  exported  in  1918, 
550,170,843  pounds  out  of  1,465,806,030  pounds.  Total  exports  in- 
creased 29T ,430,858  pounds  in  1918  compared  with  the  pi:§vious  vear, 
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and  53,801,977  pounds  compared  with  1916.  Shipments  of  rubber 
during  the  year  under  review  were  about  four  times  heavier  than 
exports  in  1917  and  about  twice  the  volume  of  the  1916  consignments. 
A  little  less  than  half  the  exports  went  to  Singapore  in  1918.  Sisal 
fiber  exported  in  1918  reached  62,519,557  pounds,  a  marked  increase 
compared  with  exports  in  1916  and  1917.  Denmark,  the  chief  market 
in  1918,  received  53  per  cent  of  the  amount  exported,  and  the  United 
States  41  per  cent. 

Coffee  exports  fell  about  60  per  cent  in  1918  as  against  1917,  and 
more  than  70  per  cent  compared  with  1916.  Other  important  items  of 
the  export  trade  which  show  heavy  declines  during  1918  are  tapioca 
flour,  tobacco,  kapok,  and  copra. 

Decline  in  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Declared  exports  from  Soerabaya  to  the  United  States  during 
1918  show  a  great  decrease  from  1917,  the  total  value  being  less  than 
half  the  1917  figures.  This  decrease  was  naturally  due  to  war  con- 
ditions and  in  particular  to  the  stringent  import  restrietions  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Government  during  the  year.  These  regula- 
tions especially  affected  the  exports  of  crude  rubber  and  tapioca,  the 
former  being  reduced  from  6,250  to  2,692  tons  and  the  latter  from 
19,567  to  2,955  tons.  Exports  of  coconut  oil  showed  a  large  decrease, 
as  well  as  exports  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  hides.  Exports  of  kapok  and 
sisal  fibers  were  about  the  only  items  of  importance  that  were  ship- 
ped in  approximately  equal  volume  with  the  preceding  year,  owin^  to 
heavy  war  demands.  The  close  of  the  war,  with  resulting  relaxation 
of  United  States  import  restrictions,  brought  about  a  quick  resump- 
tion of  the  normal  local  export  trade  to  America  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  show  a  steady  increase. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  export  trade  of  Macassar  is  largely  in 
native  products  collected  from  the  many  islands  tributary  thereto. 
The  trade  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Soerabaya,  notably  in 
the  exports  of  copra,  gums,  spices,  rattans,  native  woods,  and  shells. 
In  the  export  of  copra  and  rattans,  Macassar  is  developing  into  one 
of  the  most  important  trade  centers  of  the  East.  Its  harbor  and 
shipping  facilities  have  been  much  improved  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  a  regular  European  service  as  well  as  services  to  China 
and  Japan  are  operated  from  and  through  Macassar  as  a  port  of  call. 
Owing  to  the  demand  of  Philippine  oil  mills  for  copra,  there  have 
also  been  several  sailings  of  American  vessels  between  Macassar  and 
Manila. 

Exports  Invoiced  for  the  United  States. 

The  invoiced  experts  from  Soerabaya  and  Macassar  to  the  United 
States  for  1917  and  1918  were  as  follows : 


Arllclw. 

1917 

im 

PoKnds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

raOM  SOERABAYA. 

Cassia 

23,005 

1,363 

6,139,272 

12,505 

220 

251,107 

Cinnamon 

Cocoa 

421,925 

8,132,450 

140,804 

21,668 

Coroa  loaves 

Coflfee 

1,155,602 

192,477 
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Artioks. 


m? 


Pounds. 


Valuo. 


19W 


Pounds. 


Value. 


noH  soEBABATA— continned. 


CopTft 

Copra  <*al» 

Fiber: 

Hemp , 

KApi& , 

Sbal , 

QtiBi,  dimmer... 

Gutta-jolutong... 

Qijtta-percha 

Hats,  Ftraw , 

Hides  nnd  &ins: 

BulZale , 

Cow , 

Coat •, 

Shcop , 

IWtenuts 

llBee.. 


4,767,853 
86,616 

1,M.'),377 

5,«7,301 

26,785,538 

130,276 

6,712,178 

1,585,614 

0  4,000 

•  40,4fe 

0231, S46 
•  975, 4  S7 
0  76,700 


$248,742 
1,070 

193,797 

008,263 

3,869,172 

4,4.'>5 

810,  CM 

112,3:.8 

7?2 

814,028 

1,336,208 
WI,POI 
52,206 


7,278,ai3 


16,453 

«,538,W5 

26, 12.%  180 

43,962 

967,861 

867,351 


Mats,  polmleaf. 

Nutmegs 

Oil: 

Anrtris 

Osstor 

atronona 

Oeconnt 

Kapok  seed 

PRlmarosa 

Peanut 

Ri  inus 

Paraffin  wax 

Patchouli  leaves 

Peanuts 

Pepper...^ 

Potash.., 

Quinine 

Rattan 

Rubber,  crude 

Seeds: 

Canor 

Kapok 

Tapioca v . 

Tea 


26,298 

0  440,000 
70,818 

18,963 

8,472 

162,933 

36,854,204 


8,359 

17,198 
9,858 

1,568 

l,nM 

92,301 

4,657,346 


o7,8f0 

0  189,300 

0  3«S, 556 

020,025 

102, 707 

8,036 

o2«O,009 

64,443 


238,416 

659,<:09 

896,000 

13,877 

415,095 

1,084,019 


l«,«97 
114,370 

17,283 
1,120 

30,080 
139,407 


33,064 

17,702,800 

244,618 

792 


Tin 

Tobacco 

Bugar 

AlTother  articles. 


9,381 

102,000 

14,001,766 

13,132 
50,498 
43,830,e68 
279,510 
4as,672 
582,481 


40,223 

14,321 

8,710,337 

1,153 

361 

2,114, S><5 

76,077 

t5,78l 

214,882 


12,555 

18,749 

225,760 

105,851 

2,517 


6,031,365 


6,622,227 
819,336 


3,400 


882,595 
65,850,057 


Total. 


24,631,313 


FROM  MACASSAR. 


Cajeput  oil . . 

Cloves 

Coconut  oil.. 


Coffee. 

Copra 

Cutch 

Ebony  wood 

Gum,  copal #». 

Hides,  buffalo 

Hides,  deer 

Kapok 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Rattan 

Rubber 

Sandalwood 

SbeUs: 

Green  snails,  etc 

Other 


Total. 


b29, 

180, 

61,710, 

733, 

31,065 

1, 

651, 

9,3J^6, 

a5 

O108, 

174 

566, 

361, 

8 

1,083, 

89, 
152, 


30,206 

53, 5n 

437,315 

92,394 

2,159,5«8 

104 

20,207 

681,970 

39,747 

112,467 

68 

51,352 

69,397 

25,350 

701 

180,071 

20,063 
46,804 


157,067 

b360,000 

336,347 

17,638,997 


8,107,827 

0  4,814 

o  71,281 


50,308 
243,^17 
190, 142 


60,756 


205,738 


1809,134 


7J51 

496,864 

3,266,575 

1,124 

34,884 

63,611 


48,301 

944,647 

316,554 

12,554 

20,644 

2,290 

1S2,210 

7,807 


12,586 

2,348,527 
28,081 
2.168 


1,758 

725 
28,227 
6,089 
13,207 


2,004, 56i 


435,578 
165,065 


635,259 

323,718 

1,258 


11,816,947 


81,756 

116,582 

71,784 

1,520,558 


761,763 
95,464 
119,569 


25,507 
60,560 
24,516 


20,400 
'65,'696 


3,921,325  1 2,973,155 


*  Liters. 


o  Pieces. 

Exchange  Kates — Duties  and  Taxes. 

Stocks  and  shares  and  the  exchange  market  presented  wide  fluctua- 
tions during  1918,  there  being  a  considerable  slump  in  many  shares 
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about  mid  year  with  good  recovery  at  the  last  of  the  year.  The 
exchange  rate  on  London  showed  an  extraordinary  depression,  op- 
ening the  year  at  about  10.85  guilders,  going  down  to  9.95  by  the  last 
of  March,  to  9.23  in  May,  9.15  in  July,  and  the  low  record  of  9.03 
guilders  to  the  pound  sterling  at  the  beginning  of  August.  An 
upward  movement  then  set  in,  carrying  the  rate  up  to  11.45  by  the 
middle  of  November,  but  there  was  another  decline  to  11.15  when 
the  year  ended. 

American  exchange  took  a  similar  course,  opening  in  January  at 
2.30  guilders  to  the  dollar,  falling  to  the  low  record  of  1.93  in 
August,  and  recovering  to  2.39  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Total  import  duties  collected  amounted  to  6,602,903  guilders 
($2,654,367)  in  1918,  compared  with  6,128,792  guilder  ($2,463,774) 
in  1917,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  500,000  guilders  ($201,000). 

Export  duties  on  the  other  hand  decreased  from  113,718  guilders 
($45,715)  to  86,831  guilders  ($34,906),  and  excise  taxes  on  spirits 
from  3,336,090  guilders  ($1,341,108)  to  3,145,606  guilders  ($1,264,- 
533).  The  record  of  bankruptcies  in  local  business  circles  shows  53 
failures  in  1918  compared  with  42  in  1917.  The  liabilites  were 
1,005,980  guilders  ($404,404)  compared  with  10,797,233  guilders 
($4,340,488)  in  the  previous  vcar,  while  assets  amounted  to  83,475 
guilders  ($33,557)  against  647,414  guilders  ($260,260)  in  1917. 


WASHINGTON  :  QOTEENACBNT  ^%XNTINO  OWWICM  I  1M9 
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DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

By  Vice  Coniinl  Horace  Remfllard,  Batavla. 

The  general  import  trade  of  tlie  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1918, 
the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  amounted  to 
567,804,000  florins  ($22<S,257,208),  including  specie,  of  which  536,- 
384,000  florins  ($215,626,^68)  represents  purchases  by  private  firms 
or  individuals  and  31,420,000  florins  ($12,630,840)  purchases  on 
Goverrmient  account.  In  1917  and  1916  the  imports  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  were  valued  at  496,685,000  florins  ($199/)67,?70)  and 
446,252,000  florins  ($179,393,304),  respectively.  The  increase  in  1918 
is  due  to  the  higher  prices  of  practically  all  commodities,  although 
less  merchandise  was  received. 

The  general  export  trade  of  the  colony  in  1918  amounted  to  679,- 
864,000  florins  ($273,305,328),  of  which  676,133,000  florins  ($271,- 
805,466)  represents  sales  by  private  firms  or  individuals  and  3,731,000 
florins  ($1,499,862)  sales  on  Government  account.  In  1917  and  1916 
the  exports  of  Netherlands  India  were  valued  at  793,229,000  florins 
($318,878,058)  and  868,157,000  florins  ($348,999,114),  respectively. 

Principal  Imports  by  Commodities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
for  1916,  1917,  and  1918  by  principal  articles  according  to  volume 
(1  kilo=2.2  pounds,  1  liter=0.264  gallon,  1  cask=180  kilos  or  396 
pounds  net  contents) : 


Articles 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Automobiles  motor  truclcs.  etc 

.^ number.. 

2,f08 

6,115.000 

17,734 

2,164,000 

431,000 

620, 161 

279,000 

3,068 

6,7a5,000 

14,. 578 

1,911,000 

96,000 

493,230 

181,000 

1,960 

Ttocr  all  kinds      

liten.. 

6,614,000 

Bicycles 

Unttor   fiiGAh  And  in  tins .      • ••..••• 

nimi^KT.. 

kilos.. 

4,047 
1,92C,000 

Ruttor  sulMtituf PS 

do.... 

55,000 

Cdnwit                   ••.....•...•.•.•.•-••....•-.• 

castes.. 

709,449 

Cheese 

kUo«.. 

116,000 

29165**-20-56b 
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Articles. 


Chemicals: 

Alum do — 

Oalcium  carbide do — 

Caiwtiesoda..* do — 

Iron  vitriol do.... 

Rmigh  sulphuric  acid do — 

Cigarettes do..., 

Cigars do..., 

Ccml,  steam do... 

Copper: 

In  sheets- 
Yellow do.... 

Red do... 

Wire,  yellow do... 

Flour,  wheat do 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactnrcs  o(, all  kinds. value.. 

Manufactures,  n.  e.  s do... 

Manure,  hydrosulphato  of  ammonia. kiloa.. 

Matches gross  boxes. 

Milk: 

Condensed kilos. 

BteriUzod liters. 

Mineral  waters jars  or  bottles. 

Motorcycles ; number. 

Oil,  mineral,  and  products  of: 

Keronone « liters. 

Bensine and  gasoline. do... 

Paraflln kilos. 

Machine do... 

Paper: 

Writing. Tahie. 

News do... 

Old  news kilos. 

Rice,  hulled do... 

Small  wares vahio. 

Soap: 

Toilet do... 

Ordinary  washing do... 

Tin,  in  sheets klkm. 

Tires,  automobile nnmbor. 


1916 


749,000 
1,M5,000 
3,818,000 

277,000 
1,182,000 

792,000 

396,000 
245,037,000 


90.000 

127,000 

65,000 

21,411,000 

S9,4«8.000 

437,040,000 

90,877,000 

6,065,000 

4,369,000 

4,114,000 

2,664,000 

500 

53,982,000 

283,000 

14(^000 

4,966,000 

S544,000 

$140,000 

5,416,000 

601,946,000 

^$1,996,000 

1461,000 

$078,000 

26,736,000 

106,077 


1917 


1,012,000 
750,000 

1,620,000 
335,000 
163,000 

1,156,000 

287,000 

119,537,000 


81,000 

99,000 

181,000 

20,544,000 

$12,44P,000 

$39,116,000 

41,260,000 

6,265,000 

3,496,000 

1,946,000 

674,000 

9(9 

37,798,000 

14,176,000 

198,000 

4,368,000 

$301,000 

$271^000 

8,406.000 

765,20r>,000 

$1,825,000 

$416,000 

$061,000 

15,669,000 

128^278 


1918 


826,00$ 

1,830,00$ 

4,061.00$ 

11. 00$ 

507,00$ 

1,545,00$ 

285.0$$ 

$6,714,00$ 


152,00$ 

151,00$ 

97,00$ 

31,125,00$ 

$14,047,0$$ 

$46,103,00$ 

18,286,9« 

6»  877,9$$ 

2,670,9$$ 
897, 0S$ 
445,  OM 

5$r 

26,025,00$ 

2,311,0$$ 

240,01$ 

$,606,00$ 

18^,00$ 

t507,00$ 

4,004,00$ 

632,347,01$ 

$2,059,00$ 

$438,6$$ 

$1,049,$$$ 

21.714,00$ 

113,401 


Coiintrle8  Supplying:  the  Principal  Import8. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  rarious  sources  of  supply  relm- 
tive  to  the  import  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1916,  1917,  and 
1918: 


Countries  of  origin. 


1$16 


1917 


191$ 


Aurtralia 

Austria 

Arabia 

Belgium 

Bomeo  CBrltish) 

British  India  (including  Pondldierry) 

Canada 

China 

Cocos  and  Christmas  Islands 

Denmark 

Dalny,  £orea,  and  Vladivostok 

gRypt 

France 

French  Indochina {.., 

Germany 

Hongkong 

Italy 

Japan  (Including  Formosa) 

Malakka 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Pcuang 

Phillppinea 

Portufral 

Russia* 

Flam 

Sinirapore 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Timor  (Portugese) 

United  KlnKdom 

United  States 

All  other  countries 


$8,93^,000 

21,000 

2,000 

6,000 

17%  000 

10,909,000 

3,000 

2,278,000 

12,000 

81.000 

645,000 

60,000 

1,0M),000 

3,845,000 

338,000 

8,444,000 

3,098,000 

10,950,000 

77,000 

36,490,000 

3.\000 

5,704,000 

133,000 

15,000 

2,000 

1,171,000 

80,756,000 

12,000 

74'i,000 

60',  000 

868,000 

84,030,000 

12,382,000 

627,000 


$4, 70V  000 

8,000 

2,000 

S,$00 

236,000 

12,481,000 

14,000 

2,008,000 

6,000 

70,000 

440,000 

162.000 

1,073,000 

6,165,000 

146,000 

4,143,000 

1,407,000 

20,061,000 

114,000 

19, 27%  000 

41,000 

7,133^000 

3n,000 

6,000 

1,000 

1,774,000 

47,913,000 

19,000 

481,000 

357,000 

272,000 

28,464,000 

24,858,000 

1,170,000 


$8,638,0$$ 


iooi 

167,00$ 

13,183,00$ 

10  00$ 

1,809,00$ 


CjOO 


197,00$ 

682,00$ 

196,000 

732,000 

4,041,00$ 

192,00$ 

6,370.000 

481,00$ 

46,061,000 

117,000 

4,565,000 

80,060 

8,716,000 

651,000 

14,000 

13,000 

1,801.000 

53,913,000 

4  60$ 

239,000 

468,009 

104,000 

$1,609,000 

95,101.090 

2,629,00$ 


tr 
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DUTCH  EAST  INDIES.  3 

Imports  from  the  TTnited  States. 

Direct  importations  from  the  United  States  increased  in  value 
from  $12,382,000  in  191G  to  $24,358,000  in  1917,  and  to  $25,101,000  in 
1918.  A  fair  portion  of  imports  which  are  listed  from  Singapore, 
Hongkong,  and  Japan  were  of  American  origin,  which  indicates 
that  the  share  of  imports  from  the  United  States  was  more  than  the 
statistics  show.  Im[X)rts  declined  in  volume  resulting  from  tlie  lack 
of  shipping  facilities  and  from  American  restrictions  on  certain  ex- 
ports. The  (juantity  of  the  i)rincipal  items  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  1916, 1917,  and  1918  was  as  follows: 

Articles. 


Automobilof: number. 

Automobile  accessories vnl'ie. 

Boer liters. 

Bicycles numl)or. 

r^ilcium  carbide kilos. 

Caustic  soda do. . . 

Engines,  fact  or  v  and  stmm value. 

Fish,  preserverl kilos. 

Flour,  wh«««t do. . . 

Olass  and  glassware value. 

Iron  and  steoi,  and  manufactures  of do. . . 

Manufoctured  products,  n.  e.  s do. . . 

Milk: 

Condensed Hl'>s. 

Sterilized liters. 

Oil: 

Linseed do... 

Mat'hine '  il^s. 

Petroleum liters. 

Small  \vare.s value. 

Sulphur  ammoniac do . . . 

Tin,  in  sheets k  ilos . 

Tools,  agricultural .\ value. 


2,234 

4S2,CK)0 

/>78,000 
1.4ftS,0()0 
|]e8,O(J0 


I 


2,677,000 

$20. 000 

S1.21f>,00f) 

$114, OK) 

33,000 


ep.ooo 

4,097.000 
39.007,000 


0,531,000 
$43,000 


2,714 
$1PS.000 
1,090,000 

i,i4>; 

364.000 
l,06o,000 
f3f'3,000 

119,000 
1,333,000 

$29,000 

f5,rc>i,ooo 

$237,000 

5P3,000 
110,000 

340,000 
3,  IS'3, 000 
2^,737,oai 
$74,000 
$107,000 
7,121,000 
$114,000 


«»1,684 

$283,000 

1,879,000 

6870 

348.000 

479,000 

JflTO.OOO 

«0,000 

158,<J00 

851,000 

$4,916,000 

$651,000 

677,000 
345,000 

310,000 

2.22J<,000 

20,720,000 

$129,003 

$67,000 

4,920,000 

$49,000 


•  Includes  lf*7  motor  trucks  and  1,497  other  vehicles. 

*  Includes  373  ordinary  bicycles  and  497  motor  eyries. 

Imports  of  Cement. 

During  1918  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  importation  of 
cement,  709,449  casks  as  against  493,236  casks  in  1917  and  520,161 
casks  in  1916.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1918  prices  were  high, 
owing  to  limited  stocks,  a  cask  selling  for  17  florins  ($6.83).  Ship- 
ments from  Japan  at  the  end  of  the  year  caused  a  drop  to  10  florins 
($4.02).  Of  the  709,449  casks  imported  in  1918,  441,564  casks  came 
from  Japan.  The  cement  factory  at  Padang,  Sumatra,  manufac- 
tured 182,221  casks  during  the  year  under  consideration,  1918. 

The  countries  of  su])ply  and  their  respective  contributions  in  the 
imports  of  cement  in  1916,  1917,  and  1918  are  as  follows: 


Cotmtries  of  origin. 


)  Ca*kit. 

Netherlands •<  S4,75« 

(Sreat  Britain !    5,9*9 

Other  Euro;x> '  16,  H3 

United  States i    l,f  27 

French  Indo-China 27, 2'>0 

China i  41,4iO 


19.476 

5,527 


4,911 
2,737 
44,850 


1918 


Casks. 
"2,166 


1,<>70 
33.000 


Countries  of  origin. 


1916 


Cfish^. 

Honskong '  r3.P62 

Jai  an 1242.  ^Zi 

All  other  countries 2  i.Oll 


Total 'o23,lfil 


1917 


Ca»ks. 

83,450 

305,  U\J 

27,122 


493,236 


1918 


Oanks. 

151,354 

441,564 

79,455 


709,449 


The  hulk  of  alum  imported  into  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1918 
came  from  Singapore;  total  imports  declined  18  per  cent.  Japan 
was  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  calcium  carbicle,  carbonic  soda, 
caustic  soda,  and  copper  vitriol,  the  total  imports  of  all  products  but 
the  last  named  showing  an  increase  in  1918.  ^  t 
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Japan  Principal  Sonroe  of  Steam  Coal. 

Japan  supplied  81,265  tons  of  steam  coal  to  the  colony  in  1918  out 
of  96,714  tons.  Australian  coal  was  handicapped  in  competition  as 
freight  rates  from  Australia  were  $26.40  and  $31.20  and  from  Japan 
they  were  but  $19  and  $21.  The  following  figures  show  the  coal 
imports  for  1916, 1917,  and  1918  according  to  countries  of  origin: 


Coantries  of  origin. 

1910 

1917 

1918 

Countries  of  origin. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Netherlands 

Afetric 
umti. 
401 

15.&'>7 

13,:^29 
2,3S0 

25,775 

Metric 

ton.*. 

1,420 

Mrtrk 
tow. 

Japan 

Metric 

tofu. 

130,  S56 

Metric 
tons. 

60,672 
5,790 

12,975 

28.4f»l 

Metric 
tons. 
81,2.'5 

Great  Britain 

Dalnv 

9,5»6 

40,074 

7T9 

United  States 

AustraUa 

7,«9T 
6,2M 

British  South  Africa 

British  ImiiA 

"4,226' 
6,0G9 

198 

800  ' 
600 

All  other  countries 

Total 

China 

345,037 

119,537 

9S.n4 

Trade  in  Earthenware — Metal  and  Metal  Prodncts. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  earthenware  trade  in 
1918  was  the  heavy  importations  from  Japan.  Total  imports  de- 
clined. Glassware  shipments  increased  in  1918  over  1917,  but  were 
less  than  in  1916.  Here  again  Japan  predominated,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  inability  of  the  Netherlands  to  ship  its  goods  in  1918.  Japan 
has  almost  displaced  Sweden  as  a  source  of  supply  for  matches.  In 
1918,  the  former  country  sent  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  4,330,700  gross 
boxes,  although  in  1916  it  shipped  but  1,418,900  gross.  Sweden, 
which  was  exporting  2,569,100  gross  boxes  in  1916,  shipped  only 
304,900  gross  boxes  m  1918.  Japa^  and  Australia  were  the  chief 
countries  of  origin  of  hydrosulphide  of  ammonia,  supplying  6,- 
689,000  and  6,007,000  kilos,  respectively.  In  1916,  Great  Britain  ex- 
ported to  the  colony  85,084,000  kilos,  but  made  no  shipments  in  1918, 
Stocks  were  insufficient  durinj?  the  entire  year  and  the  sugar  estates, 
the  chief  consumers,  were  obliged  to  use  other  fertilizers. 

Metal  and  metal  products  were  not  imported  into  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  in  as  large  quantities  in  1918  as  in  the  two  preceding  years. 
The  United  States  was  the  principal  source  of  supply.  A  comparison 
of  the  imports  for  1916,  1917,  and  1918  is  given  in  the  following 
table  which  shows  the  quantity  of  the  principal  imports : 


Articles. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Oalvanir^ed  rooOng  Iron 

Galvanized  wiling  iron 

Iron  and  3t€el  in  bars,  sheets,  etc 

wire  nails 

kilos.. 

do.... 

do.... 

kow.. 

9,457,000 

319,000 

33,762,000 

222.493 

644,000 

1,272,000 

3,4a=) 

230 

127.000 

90,000 

05,000 

4,61«,000 

263.000 

»I.25H,000 

119.  rwl 

19R,000 

SS2,000 

S31 

116 

99,000 

81.000 

181,000 

2,599,000 

121,000 

24,036.000 

155,498 

Wire  n^ls  in  caalcs 

kilos.. 

1H,003 

Spikes 

do.... 

025,000 

Ordtnarv  steel , 

pieces.. 

1,474 

Patcntsteel 

.do.... 

S34 

Red  coDoer  in  sheets.  . 

kilos.. 

151,000 

Yellow  coDOor  in  sheets 

do.... 

152,000 

CoDoer  wire,  vellow 

do.... 

97,000 

Linseed  Oil  Imports — Piece  Goods  Trade — Alcoholic  Beverages. 

Linseed  oil  was  in  gi-eat  demand  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  during 
1918  and  prices  were  uniformly  high  during  the  entire  year.  In 
1918,  872,200  liters  in  tins  were  imported,  as  against  1,092,700  in 
1917  and  1,141,500  in  1916.    Japan  supplied  451,300  liters  in  1918, 
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DUTCH  EAST  INDIES.  5 

a  huffe  gain  over  1017  and  1916,  when  it  furnished  242,300  and 
113,200  liters,  respectively.  In  1918,  180,300  liters  were  imported 
from  the  United  States,  as  against  107,700  and  17,000  in  1917  and 
191G,  respectively.  Imports  of  linseed  oil  in  drums  totaled,  in  1918, 
6,138,000  liters,  as  agamst  5,765,000  in  1917  and  3,914,000  liters  in 
1916.  The  United  States'  share  was  1J48,000  liters  in  1918,  2,0(X),000 
liters  in  1917,  and  517,000  liters  in  1916.  Japan  supplied  2,750,000 
liters  in  1918;  in  1917  and  1916  its  trade  m  this  product  was  1,106,000 
and  23,000  liters,  respectively. 

Consignments  of  writing  paper  and  white  newsprint  were  worth 
$1,308,510  in  1918,  as  against  $576,468  in  1916.  Japan  furnished  the 
majority  of  the  white  newsprint  imported  and  the  United  States 
figured  diiefly  as  the  source  of  stationery  imports. 

The  total  value  of  piece  goods  of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  in  1918  amounted  to  108,728,000  florins  ($4^3,708,656), 
as  against  91,960,000  florins  ($36,967,920)  in  1917  and  8^'),089,000 
florins  ($34,205,778)  in  1916.  Of  unbleached  cotton  goods  there 
were  imported  in  1916  6,824  metric  tons,  in  1917  5,011  metric  tons, 
and  in  1918  6,096  metric  tons.  Bleached  cotton  goods  with  1916 
and  1917  imports  totaling  15,362  and  13,913  metric  tons,  respectively, 
dropped  in  1918  to  11,048  metric  tons.  Dyed,  mixed,  and  printed 
cottons  fell  from  17,795  m  1916  and  16,132  in  1917  to  15,443  metric 
tons  in  1918. 

Tliere  was  a  decline  in  imports  of  alcoholic  beverages,  especially 
in  beer  in  casks,  formerly  imported  from  the  Netherlands,  in  brandy, 
gin,  and  sparkling  and  other  wines.  There  was  much  speculation 
in  whisky  and  gin,  two  of  the  principal  alcoholic  beverages  con- 
sumed locally,  and  prices  were  high.  This  resulted  in  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  local  gin-distilling  industry. 

Imports  of  Bread,  Cheese,  Etc. 

The  noticeable  feature  regarding  the  importation  of  biscuits  was 
the  abrupt  decline  from  2,984,000  kilos  in  1916  to  1,137,000  kilos  in 
1917  and  to  804,000  kilos  in  1918.  (ireat  Britain,  who  sui)plied 
1,036,000  kilos  in  1916,  sent  none  in  1918.  The  United  States  shipped 
138,000  Idlos  in  1918. 

Fixish  butter  and  butter  in  tins  w^ere  imported  in  1918  to  the  amount 
of  1,926,000  kilos,  as  against  1,911,000  in  1917  and  2,164,000  in  1916. 
Austrialia  practically  displaced  the  Netherlands  as  the  principal  ex- 
porter of  this  product  to  the  colony  in  1918.  Very  little  margarine 
and  artificial  butter  were  imported.  The  total  imports  of  cheese 
into  the  colony  during  1918  amounted  to  116,000  kilos,  of  which 
14,370  came  from  the  United  States.  Australia  w  as  by  far  the  great- 
est source  of  supply. 

The  importation  of  preserved  fish  into  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
declined  in  1918  to  924,000  kilos  from  3,037,000  and  2,934,000  kilos  in 
1917  and  1916,  respectively.  The  United  States  was  the  chief  ex- 
porter to  the  colony  in  1918  with  321,000  kilos.  The  former  impor- 
tations were  largely  from  Singapore,  evidently  transshipments. 
Sardines  and  salmon  are  the  chief  stocks.  Consignments  of  salted 
and  dried  fish,  unpacked,  amounted  to  39,770,000  kilos,  about  the  same 
as  in  1917  and  1916,  when  they  were  40,337,000  and  43,735,000  kilos, 
respectively.    Nearly  all  came  from  Singapore. 
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Trade  U  Other  Food  ProduotB — Bioe  Imports. 

The  importation  of  wheat  flour  into  Java  and  Madoera  was  2.8 
per  cent  higher  in  1918  than  in  the  previous  year,  21,125  metric  tons 
feeing  imported  as  against  20,544  tons  in  1917.  In  1918  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  purchased  586,000  kilos  of  fresh  fruit,  compared  with 
628,000  kilos  in  1917.  Australia  supplied  317,000  and  Singapore 
157,000  kilos  during  1918.  Shipments  of  fresh  meat  amounted  to 
11,189,000  kilos  in  1918,  compared  with  14,532,000  kilos  in  1917. 

Sterilized  milk  imports  totaled  897,000  liters  in  1918  as  against 
1,946,000  liters  in  1917  and  4,114,000  liters  in  1916.  The  XJnited 
States  supplied  403,000  liters  in  1918  as  against  29,000  liters  in  1916. 
The  same  country  supplied  780,000  liters  of  condensed  milk  in  1918, 
compared  with  641,000  liters  in  1917  and  44,000  in  1916,  out  of  a 
total  of  2,570,000  liters,  3,496,000  liters,  and  4,269,000  liters  for  1918, 
1917,  and  1916,  respectively. 

In  1918,  344,376,000  kilos  of  hulled  rice  were  imported  into  Java 
and  Madoera,  against  406,495,000  in  1917  and  390,752,000  in  1916. 
British  India  (Kangoon)  was  the  chief  exporter  with  129,681,000 
kilos,  Siam  second  with  109,548,000,  and  Indo-China  (Saigon) 
third  with  103,779,000.  One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  this  trade 
has  been  the  decline  of  the  Saigon  exports  to  Java  and  Madoera  since 
1914  and  1915. 

Eestrlotions  on  Rice  Trade. 

On  March  3,  1918,  exportation  of  rice  was  prohibited  from  Java 
and  Madoera  to  the  outlying  possessions,  rendered  effective  on  April 
11,  1918.  Free  import  from  foreign  countries  was  prohibited  on 
April  22,  1918,  except  for  certain  outlying  residencies,  and  a  system 
of  Government  licenses  was  instituted.  The  object  of  the  foregoing 
regulations  was  to  insure  satisfactory  official  control  and  an  equitable 
distribution  in  the  colony. 

The  reopening  of  the  Rangoon  market  to  Dutch  East  India  en- 
abled the  importation  of  many  thousand  tons  of  rice,  and  the  situa- 
tion was  satisfactory  to  the  beginning  of  August.  At  this  time  the 
partial  failure  of  the  Krawang  rice  crops  of  Java,  poor  harvests 
m  British  India,  Indo-China,  and  other  rice-producing  countries  in 
the  Far  East  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  rice,  which  was  steadily  ris- 
ing in  price.  Importations  were  but  few  in  September,  1918.  At 
the  beginning  of  October  Rangoon  prohibited  further  exportation, 
and  licenses  which  were  issued,  but  for  which  shipment  had  not  been 
made,  were  declared  void.  This  caused  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to 
lose  12,000  tons  of  rice,  contracted  for  previously.  Certain  restric- 
tions were  placed  on  Singapore  shipments  later.  Consequently,  in 
the  second  half  of  December,  1918,  it  was  only  possible  to  buy  in 
Bangkok  and  Singapore,  from  which  last-mentioned  port  limited 
quantities  were  shipped  to  the  outlying  possessions.  Prices  were 
very  high. 

Other  Import  Items. 

In  1918  imported  toilet  soap  was  valued  at  1,089,792  florins 
($438,096)  and  washing  soap  was  valued  at  2,611,828  florins 
($1,049,955),  which  is  roughly  the  same  as  for  the  two  precediiig 
years.  England  supplied  washing  soap  valued  at  1,587,056  florins 
($637,997)  and  toilet  soap  at  584,576  florins  ($235,000),  which  is 
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more  than  all  other  countries  combined.  In  1918  the  United  States 
exported  16,171  florins  ($6,501)  worth  of  toilet  soap  and  43,467 
florins  ($17,474)  worth  of  washing  soap. 

Practically  all  the  automobiles  imported  in  1918,  1,960  in  number, 
came  from  the  United  States.  Shipments  of  automobile  tires,  113,- 
404  in  1918  as  against  128,278  in  1917,  were  purchased  from  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  France.  The  importation 
of  bicycles  fell  to  4,047  in  1918,  from  17,734  in  1916,  and  14,578  in 
1917.  Sewing  machines  were  imported  into  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
as  follows:  25,431  in  1918,  48,323  in  1917,  and  31,017  in  1916.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were  the  countries  of  origin,  l^pe- 
writers  and  adding  and  calculating  niachines  came  mainly  from  the 
United  States.  In  1918,  4,393  were  imported;  in  1917,  3,415;  and 
in  1916,  2,299. 
The  Export  Trade. 

The  export  trade  of  tlie  Dutcli  East  Indies  was  carried  on  under 
the  most  severe  handi(^aps  during  1918.  The  principal  difficulties 
were:  The  requisitioning  of  the  Dutch  ships,  prohibition  of  exporta- 
tion except  by  Government  license,  high  freiglit  rates  which  made 
certain  less  valuable  cargoes  impossible  of  shipment,  and  import  re- 
strictions of  Allied  countries.  One  of  the  results  of  the  inability  to 
export  was  the  congestion  of  merchandise  in  warehouses  at  the 
various  i)orts.  A  great  portion  of  tlie  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco 
crops  were  temporarily  stored  in  factories  in  the  interior ;  at  tlie  end 
of  the  year  there  were  1,000,0(X)  packages  of  tobacco  in  warehouses 
and  several  million  florins  worth  of  Java  sugar.    The  volume  of  the 

Erincipal  articles  exported  during  1916,  1917,  and  1918  from  the 
►utch  East  Indies  is  listed  in  the  following  table : 

Articles. 


Ajrar-oi^ 

BeDioln 

Cacao 

Cassia  flstala 

Cinchona  hark 

Cinnamon  and  cassia  vera 

Coal,  steam 

Coca  and  coca  leaves 

Coffee,  all  sorts 

Copal 

Copra. 

Dammar 

Drairon's  blood 

Fibers: 

Cotton- 
Ginned , 

Raw 

Kapolc 

All  others , 

Fish,  salted  and  preserved 

Oambier 

Gutta-nercba 

Gutta-jelutong 

Gutta,  other  sortff 

Groundnuts,  shelled  and  unshclled . . 

Hides 

Indliro 

Kociit  bakan  and  tengar 

Mace 

Maize 

Nutmegs 

Oils: 

Mineral- 
Benzine  and  gasoline 

Kerosene 

•  Tons. 


Kflos. 

l,462,n00 
1,3'.1,000 
10,000 
8,121,000 
1,996,000 
020. noo 

40^,000 

30,761,000 

7,f.02,000 

152,229,000 

9,213,000 

31,000 


1,39R,000 
6,0-8,000 
9,6*2,000 

l.'i,3r9,000 

4,942,000 

5,9^^9,000 

30^,000 

10,373,000 
2,617,000 
9,702,000 
9,39S,000 
liC.OOO 

19,46.->;000 
712,000 

47,690,000 
4,260,000 


6477,731,000 
6328,168,000 

»  Liters. 


Kilns. 

F00,000 

l,43^000 

1,610,000 

4,000 

2,69^,000 

942,000 

01^,000 

272,000 

16,383,000 

3,9.V^,000 

116,770,000 

10,267,000 

45,000 


.•t87,000 
c.r^  TOO 

XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
^00 
XX) 
XX) 
X)0 


6  4o5,191,000 
63:M,n9,000 


KUoM. 

f 92, 000 

9P9,000 

8Jf3,000 

17,000 

2,440,000 

900.000 

oH.OOO 

662,000 

7,297,000 

3,626,000 

6«, 577, 000 

6,747,000 

58,000 


1,010,000 
3,871,000 
9,030,000 
14,784,000 
4,34.^,000 
5,91S,000 
l,ai9,000 

3,oaK,ooo 

2,394,000 

8,0^0,000 

4,247,000 

44,000 

9,870,000 

386,000 

1,000 

2,386,000 


6317,073,000 
6379,044,000 
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Articles. 


1910 


1917 


191S 


Oils— Continued. 

MinenU— Conttnned. 

Machine 

Paraffin 

Residue w. 

Volatile 

Vewtable— Coconut. . 

hite 

Black 

Plnanenuts 

Quinine 

Rattan 

Rice: 

HuUed 

Unhullod 

Rubber 

Sago 

Seeds 

Shells,  pearl 

Sufrar.  all  kinds.. 

Tapioca: 

Flake 

Flour 

Pearl 

Roots 

Siftlnrs 

Tea,  leaf  and  waste 

Tin 

Tinder 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  krossok. 
Wood: 

DJaM 

Ebony 

Bindal 


KQoi. 

20,008,000 

^328,074,000 

r68,000 

» 13, 114,000 

6,582,000 
16,777,000 
24,430,000 
115,000 
32,712,000 

9,9R7,000 

5,700,000 

33, 61%  000 

19,417,000 

i4,7n8,ono 

262,000 
1,S62,9^,000 

£9,630,000 

1,185,000 

8,378,000 

912,000 

46,932,000 

19,730,000 
6,821,000 

98,611,000 

e  15, 000 

2,165,000 

118,000 


Ettot. 

18,. '01, 000 

22,366,000 

b  155,541,000 

620,000 

b 30, 665, 000 

7,271,000 

20,745,000 

30,42«,000 

130,000 

27,003,000 

4,451,000 
2,157,000 
45,518,000 
13,62, 000 
3,690,000 

i:>o,ooo 

1,124, 70S,  000 

13,007,000 

60,298,000 

4,812,000 

1,522,000 

104,000 

88,009,000 

15,606,000 

7,048,000 

12,501,000 

e483,Q00 

4,16s,000 

202,000 


JTOot. 

24,529,000 

21,015,000 

»  291, 037, 000 
283.000 

»  28,527,0000 

5,870,000 

20,029,000 

31,407,000 

2'^,  000 

25,441,000 

837,000 

49,000 

44,049,000 

11,143,000 

l,2'^),OQ0 

100,000 

1,410,911,000 

4,797,000 

19,792,000 

8,396,000 

12?, 000 

12,000 

29,9^,000 

11,564,000 

5,2^,000 

8,017,000 

•1,184,000 

2,038,000 

74,000 


outers. 


•Cubic  meters. 


Analysis  of  Export  Trade. 

The  appended  table  ^ivea  a  list  of  the  chief  countries  receiving 
the  exports  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  share  of  each  in  1916, 
1917,  and  1918: 


Countries  of  des- 
tination. 


Australia 

Arabia. 

Belgium 

Borneo  (British)  . 

British  IndU  (in- 
chidine  Pondi- 
cherry) 

Canada 

China 

Cooosand  Christ- 
mas Islands 

Denmark 

DaIny.Korea.and 
Vladivostok..,. 

ERTPt 

Franco 

French  Indo- 
china.  

Germany 

Great  Britain 


$6,654, 
16,000 


1910 


000  S9, 


1917 


1918 


1, 418, 000^11,108, 000 

2,000| 

5,000 

146,000!      226,  OOq        147,000 


33, 797,00027, 549, 00« 

477,000  1,111,000 

5,261,000'  9,209,r-' 


2,000 
448,000 


24,858,000 
2,982,000 
15,475,000 


858,000 
9,03S,000 
9,066, 


719,0 
10, 170,  C 
3,426,r 


814,000   1,086,0 

1,000 

67,509,00034,280,0 


577,000 

675,000 
7,254,000 
3,181,000 

1,223,000 

j  i5,'467,'666 


Countries  of  des- 
tination. 


^  000 12, 


Homing 

Italy 

Japan  (inchiding 
Formosa) , 

Malakka , 

Nothprlands , 

Norway 

Ponani?. 

Phllipi 

Russia. 

8iam 

SinRaporo 

Spain 

Sweden 

Timor    (Portu 
^nese) 53, 000 

United  SUtcs 39, 347, 000  80, 

Other  Europe . . . .  |     918, 000| 

All    other   coun- 
tries  '15,932, 


ll3,13S,00OJS14,906/)0Oto,  539. 

1,404,000       '        — 


1910 


7,279, 
1,972,000 

63,435,000 
1,544,000 
5,965,000 
757,000 
4,330,000 
1,810,000 

51,012,00064; 


435,000 


1917 


117,000 


006,000 
2,865,000 
7,031,000 
2,812,000 
7,520,000 

759,000 
3,175,000 
3,238,000 
1,917,000 


39,000 

1,432,000 

637,000 


000<IS,164,000 


1918 


000 

823;  000 


31,280,000 
2,840,000 
1,360,000 
1,3^,000 
6,4»n000 

m2,ooo 

100,000 

1,340,000 

65,639,000 

870,000 

943,000 

25,000 

44,576,000 

637,000 

8,673,000 


Decline  in  Exports  of  Cutch,  Cacao,  and  Cassava. 

In  1918,  805  metric  tons  of  cutch  were  exported  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  as  against  1,173  tons  in  1917  and  1,760  tons  in  1916. 
Norway  was  a  substantial  buyer.  The  outlying  possessions  produce 
the  major  part  of  this  commodity;  in  1918,  they  exported  1,352  tons. 
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Ghimbier,  which  also  comes  chiefly  from  the  outlying  possessions,  was 
exported  to  the  amount  of  5,918  metric  tons  in  1918,  compared  with 
6^69  tons  in  1917  and  5,989  in  191G.  Pinang  nuts,  a  tanning  ma- 
terial, were  exported  mainly  from  the  outlying  possessions.  Ship- 
ments to  foreign  countries  in  1918  totaled  31,407  tons,  in  1917  30,428 
tons,  and  in  1916,  24,436  tona  British  India,  Sin^pore,  China,  and 
Japan  were  the  principal  buyers.  Small  quantities  were  shipped 
to  the  United  States. 

Cacao  exports  declined  from  1,610  tons  in  1917  to  883  tons  in  1918. 
The  Netherlands,  usually  the  chief  buyer,  did  not  figure  as  an  im- 
porter in  1918  and  trade  with  the  IJnited  States  fell  from  1,132 
tons  in  1917  to  153  tons  in  1918.  During  the  year  a  cacao-producers* 
association  was  formed  at  Semarang  for  the  common  interests  of  the 
planters  in  marketing  their  product. 

In  1918,  the  export  of  cassava  products  amounted  to  but  28,125 
metric  tons,  as  against  69,743  tons  in  1917  and  76,320  tons  in  1916. 
Of  these  28,125  tons,  19,792  were  tapioca  meal,  4,797  tons  flaked 
tapioca,  3,396  tons  pearl  tapioca,  128  tons  tapioca  root,  and  12  tons 
tapioca  sif tings.  The  United  States  was  the  chief  importer  in  1918 
with  7,578  tons  of  tapioca  meaL  2,514  tons  of  flaked  tapioca,  and 
829  tons  of  pearl  tapioca.  In  March,  1918,  the  export  oi  this  com- 
modity was  prohibited  except  under  license.  Licenses  were  not 
issued  for  tapioca  roots  and  tapioca  siftings. 
Cpffee  Shipments  FaU  Off. 

The  total  exportation  of  coffee  of  all  grades  for  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  in  1918  amounted  to  7,297  metric  tons,  as  against  16,383  tons 
in  1917  and  30,761  tons  in  1916.  The  bulk  of  this  export  was  from 
Java  and  Madoera:  5,440  tons  in  1918,  13,361  tons  in  1917,  and 
23,219  tons  in  1916.  The  shipments  of  coffee  from  the  outlying  pos- 
sessions amounted  to  1,859  tons  in  1918,  3,022  tons  in  1917,  and  7,542 
tons  in  1916.    In  1918,  the  Netherlands,  the  chief  market  in  1916  and 

1917  for  the  colony's  coffee,  was  not  a  buyer.  The  United  States  im- 
ported 750  tons  in  1918,  as  against  1,588  tons  in  1917  and  515  tons 
in  1916.  Australia  and  Singapore  were  the  principal  buyers  during 
the  year  1918.  The  former  imported  1,109,  1,012,  and  48  tons,  re- 
spectively, in  1918,  1917,  and  1916;  the  latter  purchased  1,084,  3,188, 
and  680  tons,  respectively,  in  1918,  1917,  and  1916.  Japan,  which 
imported  1,547  tons  in  1917,  received  but  263  tons  during  1918. 
Coffee  exported  to  that  country  has  evidently  been  largely  for  trans- 
shipment. 

By  far  the  greatest  export  of  coffee  from  Java  and  Madoera  was 
of  shelled  Robusta,  of  which  3,403  tons  were  shipped  in  1918,  9,890 
tons  in  1917,  and  16,807  in  1916.  Then  follows  shelled  Java  with  645 
tons  in  1918, 1,703  tons  in  1917,  and  1,489  in  1916.  In  1918,  281  tons 
of  shelled  Liberia  were  exported,  as  against  574  tons  in  1917  and  510 
in  1916.  Unshelled  coffee  is  exported  only  in  a  very  unsignificant 
amount. 
Cinchona  Bark — Qnlnine  Salti. 

Tlie  export  of  cinchona  bark  from  Java  in  1918  amounted  to 
2,440  metric  tons,  as  against  2,695  tons  in  1917  and  8,121  in  1916.    In 

1918  the  United  States  was  the  principal  buyer  with  1,156  tons  and 
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Great  Britain  second  with  744  tons.  In  1916  the  Netherlands  had 
imported  8,087  tons,  or  ahnost  the  entire  production.  Padang,  Su- 
matra, which  had  exported  138  tons  in  1916  and  40  tons  in  1917,  did 
not  fipire  in  tlie  shipping  of  1918.  The  export  of  coca  in  1918 
amounted  to  662  metric  tons,  of  which  408  metric  tons  were  destined 
for  the  United  States  and  204  tons  for  Japan.  The  foreign  ship- 
ments in  1917  and  1916  amounted  to  272  and  408  tons,  respectively. 
Prices  ranged  from  15  florins  ($6.03)  to  30  florins  ($12.06)  per  picul 
(136  pounds). 

In  1918  the  exportation  of  quinine  salts  from  Java  amount^  to 
2i)  metric  tons,  as  against  130  tons  in  1917  and  115  tons  in  1916. 
Tlie  chief  buyers  in  1918  were  British  India  with  60.4  tons.  Great 
Britain  with  50.8  tons,  and  the  United  States  with  40.8  tons. 

Cotton  and  Kapok  Exports. 

In  1918  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
amounted  to  3,871  tons,  as  against  1,856  tons  in  1917  and  6,058  tons 
in  1916.  The  major  portion  comes  from  Palembang,  Smnatra. 
Ginned  cotton  amounting  to  1,040  tons  was  exported  in  1918,  as 
against  587  tons  in  1917  and  1,398  tons  in  1916.  More  than  one-half 
of  this  product  was  shipped  from  Java.  Japan  was  the  principal 
buyer  of  cotton  in  both  1917  and  1918. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  exported  9,030  metric  tons  of  kapok  in 
1918,  as  against  11,939  tons  in  1917  and  9,652  tons  in  1916.  Java  and 
Madoera  were  the  principal  shippers,  with  8,843  tons,  11,690  tons, 
and  9,338  tons  for  1918,  1917,  and  1916,  respectivelv.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  exports  in  1918  were  to  the  united  States, 
amounting  to  4,440  tons.  In  1916  and  1917  the  United  States  im- 
ported 4,977  tons  and  5,690  tons,  respectively.    During  the  years 

1916  to  1918,  inclusive,  Australia  was  the  second  importer  with 
1,780,  2,537,  and  2,509  tons,  respectively. 

Oum  Exports — ^Bamboo  and  Pandan  Hati. 

The  exports  of  gum  benzoin  from  the  outlying  possessions  in  1918 
amounted  to  989  metric  tons,  a  decline  compared  with  1,435  tons  in 

1917  and  1,462  tons  in  1916.  The  bulk  of  this  gum  is  usually  shipped 
to  Java  where  it  is  reshipped  to  foreign  countries.  In  1918,  1^93 
tons  were  disposed  of  through  this  channel,  as  compared  with  1,599 
tons  in  1917  and  1,556  tons  in  1916.  Direct  shipments  of  gum  copal 
from  Java  aggregated  158  tons  in  1918, 135  tons  in  1917,  and  41  tons 
in  1916.  Gum  dammar  exports  totaled  6,747  tons  in  1918,  although 
10,267  tons  were  shipped  in  1917  and  9,213  tons  in  1916. 

In  1918  Java  and  Madoera  exported  1,576,000  bamboo  hats,  a 
sharp  decline  compared  with  shipments  totaling  2,632,000  in  1917 
and  6,275,000  in  1916.  In  1918  Singapore  was  the  chief  market, 
taking  739,000  pieces.  The  United  States  received  331,000  hats.  The 
year  was  unfavorable  to  the  trade,  for,  owing  to  the  inability  to  ship 
the  goods  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  hats  from  the  Philippines, 
Pork)  Rico,  and  Madagascar  found  their  way  to  the  colony's  best 
customers,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  United  States.  Prices  re- 
mained at  the  pre-war  level  in  1918. 

Java  and  Madoera  exported  in  1918,  2,656,000  Pandan  hats  as 
against  3,353,000  pieces  in  1917  and  2,072,000  pieces  in  1916.    For  the 
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past  three  years  the  United  States  has  been  the  prmcipal  buyer, 
importing  1,794,000  pieces  in  1918,  2,875,000  pieces  in  1917,  and 
875,000  pieces  in  1916. 

Hides  and  Skins. 

Exports  of  buffalo  hides  reached  1,127  metric  tons  in  1918  com- 
pared with  3,144  tons  in  1917  and  3,932  tons  in  1916.  As  formerly, 
the  United  States  was  the  chief  importer  in  1918,  receiving  1,026 
tons.  The  outlying  possessions  shipi^ed  but  555  tons  abroad  in  1918, 
less  than  in  1917  and  1916,  when  exports  were  934  and  1,400  tons, 
respectively. 

In  1918  Java  and  Madoera  exported  cowhides  to  an  amount  of 
1,612  metric  tons,  as  against  1,878  tons  in  1917  and  2,132  tons  in 
1916.  The  United  States  purchased  1,225  tons  in  1918^  1,389  tons  in 
_  1917,  and  1,333  tons  in  1916.    The  outlying  possessions  exported 

abroad  77  tons  in  1918,  213  tons  in  1917,  and  237  tons  in  1916.  The 
trade  was  seriously  affected  by  the  American  import  restrictions, 
lack  of  tonnage,  and  falling  local  exchange,  which  caused  prices  to 
fall  so  low  that  transactions  were  impossible.  Chinese  speculators 
purchased  heavily  in  hope  that  the  termination  of  the  war  would 
restore  values;  they  were  not  disappointed  and  reaped  good  profits. 
In  May,  1918,  the  price  for  cowhides  was  105  florins  ($42.21)  per 
picul. 

Exports  of  goatskins  from  Java  and  Madoera  in  1918  amounted  to 
878  tons  onlv,  as  against  949  tons  in  1917  and  1,031  tons  in  1916. 
This  trade  followed  in  general  the  rise  and  fall  in  prices  of  cow 
and  buffalo  hides.  Consignments  of  deerskins  in  1918  amounted  to 
279  tons,  as  against  285  and  264  tons  in  1917  and  1916,  respectively. 
There  are  shipped  from  the  outlying  possessions. 

Indigo— Citronella  and  Coconnt  Oil — Copra. 

Japan  was  the  principal  market  for  the  colony's  plantation  indigo 
exports,  receiving  23  metric  tons  out  of  the  total,  44  tons.  Greiit 
Britain,  the  chief  importer  in  1916  and  1917,  did  not  figure  in  the 
1918  returns.  Singapore  received  practically  all  the  native  indigo 
exported  in  1918;  the  aggregate  exports  amounted  to  119  tons,  com- 
pared with  448  in  1917  and  165  tons  in  1916. 

Shipments  of  citronella  oil  totaled  228  metric  tons  in  1918,  as 
against  515  tons  in  1917  and  428  tons  in  1916.  In  1918  the  United 
States  purchased  84  tons,  a  substantial  decline  over  1917  and  1916, 
when  204  and  196  tons,  respectively,  were  shipped  to  that  coun- 
try. Great  Britain  did  not  import  in  1918,  but  Japan  handled  80 
^  tons  of  local  citronella.    Prices  were  lower  than  they  had  been  for 

years,  and  that,  combined  with  the  drought,  caused  many  factories 
to  stop  production  during  the  first  quarter.  Another  serious  handi- 
cap was  the  increased  cost  of  steel  containers. 

In  1918,  28,527,000  liters  of  coconut  oil  were  shipped  from  the 

Dutch  East  Indies  to  foreign  countries  as  against  30,665,000  liters 

in  1917  and  13,114,000  liters  in  1916.    Java  and  Madoera  were  the 

^  chief  exporters,  as  much  of  the  production  from  the  outlying  posses- 

_  sions  is  shipped  from  Java  ports.    Tlie  United  States  was  the  chief 

^  buyer  for  the  three  years,  importing  16,130,000  liters  in  1918,  22,- 

654,000  liters  in  1917,  and  3,793,000  liters  in  1916.    The  Netherlands 

imported  5,723,000  liters  and  Japan  3,805,000  liters  ^uring,  1918. 
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Export  trade  in  copra  in  1918  amounted  to  68,577  metric  tons,  as 
against  116,770  tons  in  1917  and  152,229  tons  in  1916.  The  bulk 
was  exported  from  the  outlying  possessions,  65,083  tons  in  1918, 
91,848  tons  in  1917,  and  118,7:38  tons  in  1916.  Java  and  Madoera 
cargoes  were  but  14  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's  shipments,  amount- 
ing to  only  8,494  tons,  intended  for  Japan  and  the  X'^nited  States.  In 
1917  this  exportation  was  24,922  tons,  in  1916  it  reached  38,491  tons. 

Singapore  Important  in  Enbber  Trade — Spices. 

The  exportation  of  plantation  rubber  from  Java  and  Madoera 
amoimted  to  17,311  tons  in  1918,  as  against  18,843  and  13,944  tons 
in  1917  and  1916,  resT)ectively.  In  1918  Singapore  imported  7,551 
tons,  as  against  1,728  m  1917  and  2,077  in  1916.  The  United  States, 
formerly  the  chief  buyer,  took  but  5,844  tons  in  1918,  as  against 
14,840  tons  in  1917  and  8,217  tons  in  1916.  From  the  outlying  pos- 
sessions the  United  States  imported  7,646  tons  in  1918,  about  one-half 
of  the  amount  for  1917,  which  was  14,805  tons.  Great  Bratain's  trade 
likewise  fell  from  3,848  tons  in  1917  to  1,895  tons  in  1918.  Singapore 
imports  rose  abruptly  from  7,059  tons  in  1917  to  16,485  tons  in  1918. 
Considerable  shipments  were  sent  to  Singapore,  where  the  rubber  was 
warehoused,  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  for  reshipment.  The 
signing  of  the  armistice  restored  favorable  prices:  1  florin  ($0,402) 
per  i  Kilo  for  prime  (pialities  and  0.87^  florin  ($0,352)  per  i  kilo 
for  parcels  containing  75  per  cent  of  these  qualities. 

On  November  15,  1918,  the  Rubber  Producers'  Union  was  formed 
at  Batavia  in  order  that  imited  action  might  in  the  future  be  possible 
in  marketing  the  colonial  rubber. 

The  total  exportation  of  cloves  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1918 
was  only  59  tons  as  against  98  tons  in  1917  and  117  tons  in  1916. 
Almost  all  w  as  shipped  from  the  outlying  possessions.  In  1918,  386 
tons  of  mace  were  exported  as  against  499  tons  in  1917  and  712  tons 
in  1916.  The  bulk  came  from  the  outlying  possessions.  Nutmegs 
exported  in  1918  amounted  to  2,386  metric  tons  as  against  2,948  tons 
in  1917  and  4,260  tons  in  1916.  The  outlying  possessions  ai*e  the  large 
producers. 

White  pepper  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  5,870  tons  as  against 
7,271  tons  in  1917  and  6,582  tons  in  1916.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
spices,  the  outlying  possessions  were  the  principal  shippers.  The 
United  States  was  the  colony's  chief  buyer,  shipment  oeing  made 
direct  and  through  Singapore.  There  were  20,029  tons  of  black  pep- 
per exported  in  1918  as  against  20,745  tons  in  1917  and  16,777  tons 
in  1916.  Java  and  the  outlying  possessions  were  approximately 
equal  shippers  to  foreign  countries.  The  United  States  was  the 
chief  buyer,  receiving  8,902  tons  direct  shipments  from  Java  alone. 
Increase  in  Volnme  of  Sngar  Exports. 

The  export  of  sugar  in  1918  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  amounted 
to  1,416,911  metric  tons  as  against  1,124,708  tons  in  1917.  The  prin- 
cipal importers  were  British  India,  Japan,  Hongkong,  and  Smga^ 
pore.  Many  shipments  to  Japan  w^ere  resold  in  the  United  States. 
The  entire  production  of  the  colony,  including  molasses,  but  exclun 
sive  of  bag  sugar,  was  estimated  at  28,791,686  piculs  in  1918, 
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The  countries  chiefly  concerned  in  the  sugar  trade  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  with  their  purchases  for  1917  and  1918,  are : 


Countries  of  destination. 


1917 


1918 


Countries  of  destination. 


1917 


1918 


Great  Britain. 

France 

Russia  and  Finland . 

Norway 

Italy 

Greece 

Egypt 

United  States 

Canada 

Singapore 


Metric  tons. 

271,922 

38,729 


19,754 


8,000 

22,206 

10 


188,790 


Metrk  tmt. 
77,100 
27,135 
3,002 
22,311 
2,950 
9,025 
49, 146 
500 
16,433 
173,556 


China 

Hongkong 

Japan 

British  India.. 

Australia 

Blam 

AU  otlicr  ports. 

Total.... 


Metrk  torn. 

Metrk  toTU. 

3,972 

24,810 

145,689 

309,260 

74,253 

331,861 

336,035 

867,576 

29,749 

265 

24,590 

1,799 

59 

182 

1,124,708 


1,416,611 


Tea  Exports. 

The  export  trade  in  tea  in  1918  amounted  to  29,954  metric  tons, 
as  against  88,009  tons  in  1917,  and  46,932  tons*  in  1916.  The  bulk  of 
this  product  comes  from  Java  and  Madoera.  The  dust-tea  ship- 
ments amounted  to  only  546  tons  in  1918,  as  against  3,215  tons  in 
1917  and  3,092  tons  in  1916^  the  remainder  being  leaf  tea.  The 
United  States  became  the  chief  consumer  of  Java  teas  in  1918,  im- 
porting 16,286  tons,  as  against  13,604  tons  in  1917  and  348  tons  in 
1916.  Canada  received  4461  tons  in  1918,  as  against  2,556  tons  in 
1917  and  51  tons  in  1916.  The  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia, 
formerly  the  chief  buyers,  were  either  not  purchasers  or  insignificant 
importers. 

The  production  of  tea  during  1918  is  estimated  at  78,500,000  pounds 
for  Java  and  6,500,000  for  Sumatra,  giving  a  total  of  85,000,000 
pounds.  The  foUowing^  table  gives  the  countries  interested  in  the 
tea-export  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  their  receipts  in  metric 
tons  for  1916, 1917,  and  1918: 


Countries  of  dostlnation. 

1910 

1917 

1918 

MAT  WA. 

Netherlands 

Metrk  torn. 
14,039 
11,627 
10,928 
3,218 
51 
348 
1,018 
2,013 

Metric  toiu. 
639 
1.093 
8,518 
5,189 
2,555 
13,004 
515 
2,OS0 

Metric  tern*. 

Ore  it  Britain 

Russl**     -             -  - - 

452 

Australia 

5,180 
4,161 

Canada 

IT nitpd  States       .       .        .                 

16,286 
223 

PinKaporo  r .........*t..rt^.T 

All  otoer  countries ., 

3,106 

Total 

43,840 

34,794 

29,408 

nk  DUST. 

Nothcrlandii 

20 
127 
15 

Great  Britain 

6 

123 

1 

3,085 

United  Htatcs 

140 

ft^nga.pfirn- .,,-,,,,^,-.,-,,^.,   ,,,,,.,. .^,^^-^-,.^-.-,.-. 

All  otnnr  nrntntrin*; 

2,930 

406 

Total 

3,092 

3,215 

546 

Tin,  Tobacco,  and  Wood  Trade. 

Exports  of  tin  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1918  amounted  to 
11,564  metric  tons,  as  against  15,606  tons  in  1917  and  19,730  tons  in 
1916.  As  formerly,  the  United  States  was  the  chief  imi>orter,  receiv- 
ing 7,738  tons  in  1918,  13,576  tons  in  1917,  and  11,688  tons  in  1916. 
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Japan  was  the  second  largest  buyer  in  1918,  with  1,624  tons.  The 
Banka  production  amounted  to  2.1s,000  piculs  in  1910-17  and  223,000 
piculs  in  1917-18;  the  Billiton  Co.  produced  102,873  piculs  in  1910-17 
and  111,297  piculs  in  1917-18. 

Tobacco  from  1910  to  1918,  inclusive,  was  exported  in  the  fol- 
lowing quantities,  respectively:  93,011  metric  tons,  12,501  tons,  and 
8,047  tons.  The  bulk  is  usually  shipped  from  Java,  but  in  1918  the 
outlying  possessions  were  the  chief  exporters.  In  1918  Java  car- 
goes amounted  to  3,457  tons,  as  against  7,244  tons  in  1917  and  71,992 
tons  in  1910.  From  the  outlying  possessions  were  shipped  4,590  tons 
in  1918,  5,257  tons  in  1917,  and  21,019  tons  in  1910. 

In  1918,  71  cubic  meters  (1  cubic  meter=  1.3079  cubic  yards)  of 
djati  sleepers  were  exi)orted  from  Java  and  Aladoera  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  221  cubic  meters  of  sawed  and  892  cubic  meters  of  un- 
sawed  djati.  This  was  a  better  showing  than  in  1917,  but  much 
below  1910,  when  359'  cubic  meters  of  djati  sleepers  and  805  cubic 
meters  of  sawed  and  14,050  cubic  meters  of  unsawed  djati  were  ex- 
ported. British  India  was  the  chief  purchaser,  the  colony  being  de- 
prived of  the  European  and  American  markets.  Merchants  did  not 
suffer  much,  as  prices  were  high  and  the  demand  strong. 

Exports  of  dyewoods  amounted  to  300  tons,  as  against  10  tons  in 
1917  and  82  tons  in  1910.  The  export  from  the  outlying  possessions 
to  Java  in  1918  was  1,072  tons;  in  1917,  078  tons;  in  1910,  324  tons. 
Elx)ny  wood  shipments  amounted  to  2,058  metric  tons  in  1918,  com- 
pared with  4,108  tons  in  1917  and  2,105  tons  in  1910.  In  1918,  1,332 
tons  were  exported  to  other  ports  of  the  outlying  possessions  and  7 
tons  to  Java. 

Declared  Exports  to  TTnited  States. 

The  annual  declared  export  returns  show  that  in  1918  there  was  a 
substantial  decline  in  both  quantity  and  value  of  nearly  every  im- 
l)ortant  article  of  trade  exported  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  except  coconut  oil.  tea,  and  sugar.  The  appended 
table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  oi  the  principal  articles  declared 
for  shipment  to  the  Ignited  States  and  its  possessions  at  the  con- 
sular offices  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1917  and  1918: 


Articles. 


Ar<H^  nuts poinds. 

A  rrack gallons . 

Bullion: 

Gold  aod-silvor msrp. 

I.WMl 1  ars . 

Casslo pounds. 

Cassia  vera do. . . 

Cinchona  bark "io... 

Cinnamon do . . . 

Hoves do... 

Coca do. . . 

Coca  l«ives f'o . . . 

Cocoa do... 

Coffee '-o... 

ConcentmiPS.  gold  and  silver tons. 

Copra pojinds. 

C'Jtch do... 

Dammar: 

Gum do... 

Puit do... 

Fiber do... 


1917 


Ouanlity. 


3,ri2 
»,U7 

1,580 
4,  GOT. 

472,222 

17,305 


S^^,  HA 


l,:il.'.,8SS 

4,S17,11» 

20 

2S,3fi3,r20 

45,<>20 

3,  OSS  7  V 

3f.,720 

1,3^,215 


Value, 


22,872 

4.42S,7W 

32!,oOC 

1%,P59 

70.240 

470,154 

3,:'20 


i:<,740 


272, Xi7 
U45  r2l 

l,G99,r*4 

4,2iJ5 

443,  P.W 

1.010 

142,743 


WIS 


Quantity. 


1,242 


l,3S?,l?0 

435,640 

2,H4C,815 


157,007 
818,700 

S,0%,7(>4 
3.'"?S,*i28 

4, 320. 923 


10,96J,224 


2,5C6,ia 


444,249 

726*349 
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Value 


Sl,128,324 


m,8S8 
41,277 
092,900 


81,756 

67,335 
?0S,65e 


344,400 
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ArUdes. 


1917 


Qoantity.        Vahu. 


1918 


Quantity.        Value. 


Gambler pounds. 

0am: 

Bfnzoln do... 

Copal do... 

Hats: 

Bnraboo pieces. 

Pendan do... 

Hemp pounds . 

Hides,  cow  and  bultoJo piews. 

Horns , pounda. 

Indigo do... 

jAliTtonf: do... 

Kapok do... 

Kapok  seeda do... 

Koianuta. ^ do... 

Ma^ do... 

NntmAga do... 

Oils- 

Cananw do... 

Ca^or do... 

CitronMla do... 

Cof^nut do... 

KanoV-seed do... 

Lcmon-?rftss do... 

Pal  ma  rose do... 

Patct^ouU do. . . 

Pfonut do... 

Patchouli  le«vp6 do... 

Peanuts do... 

Peppw: 

Block ; do... 

Whito do... 

Platinum  ore do. . . 

Pota.«^^ do... 

Precipitates,  gold  and  silver rasce. 

Qu-nlne {P,-";"; 

Rattan pounds. 

Ri^ do. 


2,268,402 

77, am 

172,678 

?>2:^,24« 
2,225,  !•« 

0,978 

l,7.'i7,PM 

7,5f»S869 

22.147 


$309,565 

7,*VSS 
14,820 

120.412 
74.282 

2^,  aw 

2,109,975 

:jf8 

2r.,304 

151,220 

l,o?7.?r^ 

1,330 


1,J»72,524 

7,839 
7,184,339 

2, 20?,  520 


«213,072 

3,24$ 
364,591 

108,612 


58,<)7^ 
aC6,832 


fi,9Ig 
1,227,094 


*»87,749 
1,240.815 

10,177 


70,150 
167,435 


18,586 


379,756 

11,943,524 

15,2^3 

6,740 


134.457 

l,f8rt.M2 

2.01ft 

6,561 


89,096 
105,109 
456, 101 

17,127.005 
?,  547, 070 

186,.^ 
90 


5,?73 
27,7Pfi 
19.979 

3,075, 5:»« 

664,428 

4,0«9 

13,098 

244, 4r« 

M4,879 


P.,  8^,  51 5 
5,9«6  CW 

102.707 
7\,9C'2 

569,842 

11,811 

18,111 

245,127 

17,734,193 

214, ''.18 

8,0W 

792 

110 

12?,S67 

3:^  9J4 

145,879 

20.588,925 


950,923 
859,^07 
20,644 
22,142 
115,572 

29,-133 
3,231 

1,8^,112 
28,031 

2. 1«8 
1,124 
34,7*9 
9,211 
3.K7 

3,274,178 


308,617 


10,83T 


247,81'' 


Ri'bber do. . , 

Saeo  flour do... 

Shells,  m<^tbrr-of-pcarl do. . . 

Skln.«».  goat,  deer,  and  sheep pieces. 

.«?u7ar poimds. 

Taplora: 

Flake do... 

Floiu- do... 

Penrl do... 

Reeds do... 

Siltin«s do... 

Tea do. 


1S^.,W4 

3,125,PS6 

64,?52,904 

673,902 


14,00« 

16«,081 

30,937,318 

33, 114 


■:}| 


672.391 


30,.VO,82'* 


10,370,835 


Tea  swpepines do. 

TVft  waste do. 

Tin do., 


Tobacco do. 

Wax,  peraffln do. 

Wood,  sandal do. 

All  otner  article* , 


l,42fl,5r* 
22,250 

8,580  771 

28,880.295 

3,292,502 

2,045,091 

972,430 

24,75^3,56 

99,032 

1?2,699 

28,151,:>2f 

11.075,073 

446,320 


1,304,494 
1,510 

682,952 

1.175,4.'51 

221.214 

114,373 

70,lfi7 

5.489,820 

13,f88 

10.725 

14,202,519 

6,1^,302 

35,777 


?n2, 474 

1,027,78.5 

66,972,527 

4,088,^^ 

7, 950, 7*5 

753. 781 

210.065 

.'17^,721 

31,  "^^P,  453 

5.50,013 

172,75? 

15,783,772 

7,0^,866 


64.^-7 

70!»,47S 
37-1,420 

455,6J'l 
459,  •'ST 

59,13ft 
117,213 

40,2iH 
6.515,  f.57 

31,185 

23,225 

9,r^,wi 

9,3&l.841 


5.122 


49,509 


20,250 


Total. 


80,409,709 


62,761,580 


Note— Declared  exports  from  Soerabaya  and  Macassar  are  Included  in  the  above. 

Opportunities  for  Furthering  American  Trade. 

There  are  two  factors  which  appear  vital,  if  the  United  States  is 
to  hold  its  present  position,  especially  in  the  import  trade  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Longer  credits  and  more  liberal  terms  must  be 
apcorded  local  buyers.  Irrevocable  credit  was  required  during  the 
war  in  anticipation  of  the  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  manufactured 
articles,  sure  to  follow  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Now,  this  cir- 
cumstance no  longer  exists,  and  German,  British,  and  Dutch  com- 
petition is  in  the  field  with  most  tempting  offers,  based  on  a  wider 
and  freer  credit. 
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The  bulk  of  the  American  trade  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  is  the  result  of  enforced  circumstances  result- 
ing from  the  war;  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  few  countries 
capable  of  either  receiving  or  supplying  merchandise.  If  the  trade 
acquired  is  to  be  conserved,  large  American  importing  concerns, 
preferably  working  in  conjunction  witli  Dutch  capital,  should  be 
established  rather  than  represented  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  It  is 
believed  that  various  American  manufacturers  could  combine  to 
work  in  common,  pool  expenses,  and  open  offices  in  the  colony.  At 
present  a  large  part  of  the  American  effort  is  in  long-range  corre- 
spondence, which  is  slow  and  unsatisfactory. 

Practically  all  other  coimtries,  even  those  European  nations  with 
comparatively  smaller  interests,  are  all  represented  by  large  im- 
porting and  exporting  companies  which  are  in  direct  touch  with  the 
consumers.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  with  the  exception  of 
rubber^  there  are  practically  no  large  American  plantation  invest- 
ments in  the  colony,  although  the  substantial  returns  of  recent  years 
would  appear  to  warrant  such  investment.  Two  of  the  most  en- 
couraging features  of  1918  have  been  the  opening  of  two  American 
banks  in  Batavia  and  Soerabaya,  and  the  practical  assurance  of 
direct  and  regular  steamer  connection  between  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
Archipelago  and  the  United  States  under  the  American  flag. 
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By  Conanl  General  Ransford  8.  Miller,  Seonl,  Marck  13>  1920. 

i 

Among  the  events  occurring  during  1919  which  materially  affected 
the  economic  and  financial  situation  in  Chosen  might  be  mentioned 
the  independence  agitation  whicli  commenced  on  March  1  and  con- 
tinued for  several  months,  and  the  effects  of  which  have  not  yet 
entirely  passed;  the  severe  drought  experienced  in  many  districts 
during  the  summer  which  resulted  in  a  rice  harvest  16  per  cent 
below  that  of  1918,  and  in  greatly  reduced  yields  of  other  cereals  and 
vegetables,  and  the  prevalence  of  cholera  during  both  summer  and 
autumn,  followed  by  influenza  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  which 
caused  unrest  among  most  people  in  Chosen,  resulting  in  a  depres- 
sion in  business.  Other  events  which  acted  as  deterrents  to  com- 
mercial transactions  were  (1)  the  labor  trouble  in  Japan  proper, 
which  found  reflection  in  Chosen,  (2)  the  damage  done  to  the  means 
of  communication  toward  the  end  of  the  year  through  the  heavy 
snowfall  rarely  experienced  in  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  adverse  conditions  there  was  considerable 
economic  activity  in  Chosen.  The  establishment  of  new  compapies  and 
the  extending  of  existing  ones  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  this, 
combined  with  the  progress  made  in  such  public  works  as  railways, 
harbors,  and  buildings  m  general,  kept  the  money  market  durin^^  the 
year  as  active  as  it  had  ever  been.  The  high  price  of  staple  products, 
such  as  rice,  cotton,  and  cocoons,  caused  a  considerable  expansion  in  the 
export  trade  which  in  turn,  by  enhancing  the  wealth  of  the  people, 
caused  a  prosperous  import  trade.  Thus  the  total  amount  of  export 
and  import  during  the  period  under  review  reached  $249,475,371, 
an  increase  of  $91,800,352  over  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year. 
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The  increase  in  exports  was  chiefly  due  to  the  larger  export  of  rice, 
beans,  fish,  raw  silk  and  cowhides,  while  that  in  imports  was  caused 
by  the  increase  in  the  import  of  millet,  wheat,  flour,  salt,  sugar,  shirt- 
ings and  sheetings,  petroleum,  tobacco,  lumber,  straw  bags,  etc.  The 
large  increase  in  the  amount  of  imports  during  1919,  $61,151,968,  as 
compared  with  the  figures  for  1918,  shows  the  great  expansion  of  the 
consumptive  power  of  the  people  consequent  upon  the  Dusiness  pros- 
perity which  is  now  being  enjoyed.  The  business  prosperity  may  be 
gauged  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  official  permission 
was  given  for  the  establisliment  of  190  new  companies. 

Greater  FaoUities  in  the  Field  of  Finance. 

The  increased  business  prosperity  with  its  development  of  new 
enterprises  naturally  caused  a  greater  demand  for  banking  facilities. 
Three  new  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,592,200  have  already 
received  official  permission  to  organize  while  several  others  have 
made  application  for  permission. 

Business  expansion  is  reflected  in  the  various  monetary  organs  for, 
whereas  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in  Chosen  at  the  end  oi  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  was  only  $19,297,828,  it  was  $67,015,559  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1919,  while  loans  increased  from  $28,450,676  to  $150,808,685. 
Details  of  these  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


• 

Organization. 

December, 
1914. 

November 
1919. 

Bank  of  Chosen  . 

DEPOSITS. 

$8,003,516 

2,352,332 

8,755,939 

15,772 

3,170,269 

S16,716,C95 

Chosen  Industrial  Bank 

15,177,004 

other  banks      ,            

25,517,141 

Credit  guilds 

2,445.810 

PosUo&co sa vines j^nanks ..       -  -  -     

7,158,309 

Total 

19,297,828 

67,015,559 

LOANS. 

Bank  of  Chosen 

9,€8a,57^ 
5,755,017 
8,897,058 
3,091,008 
1,070,118 

55,561,207 

Chosen  Industrial  Bank 

33,901,982 

Other  banks 

39,918,996 

Oriental  Development  Co 

13,179,753 

Credit  guilds    -  

8,246,747 

Total 

28,450,670 

150,803,685 

Due  to  the  great  demand  for  money  and  its  brisk  movement  caused 
by  the  economic  progress  throughout  the  peninsula,  the  Bank  of 
Chosen  has  raised  its  rate  of  interest  three  times  since  August,  1919, 
and  established  an  agency  in  New  York  in  November,  which  should 
facilitate  business  between  Chosen  and  the  United  States. 

Mention  was  made  that  the  banks  now  operating  in  Chosen  were 
increasing  their  capital.  Among  them  are  the  Bank  of  Chosen 
with  an  increase  from  $19,940,000  to  $39,888,000;  the  Chosen  In- 
dustrial Bank  from  $4,985,000  to  $14,955,000 ;  and  the  Hansung  Bank, 
a  bank  controlled  and  operated  entirely  by  Koreans,  from  $1,495,500 
to  $2,991,000. 

In  proof  of  the  financial  and  commercial  prosperity  of  this 
peninsula  the  Bank  of  Chosen  was  able  to  declare  for  the  period  of 
business  from  July  to  December,  1919,  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent; 
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the  Chosen  Commercial  Bank  10  per  cent;  the  Hansung  Bank  S 
per  cent ;  and  the  Chosen  Industrial  Bank  7  per  cent. 

Extended  Eice  Gnltiyation  Being  Considered — Eioe  Shipments. 

While  it  was  feared  that,  due  to  the  drought  experienced  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  there  would  be  a  great  reduction 
in  the  yield  of  rice,  the  crop  amounted  to  approximately  62,528,780 
bushels,  a  decrease  of  only  16  per  cent  compared  with  1918,  when  the 
largest  crop  in  the  history  of  Chosen,  67,840,000  bushels,  was  har- 
vested. Although  rice  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  Korean  peo- 
ple, 14,334,400  bushels  were  exported  in  1919,  an  increase  of  2,876,800 
bushels  over  1918,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  import  218,240 
bushels.  The  exportation  of  such  large  quantities  of  rice,  mostly  to 
Japan,  has  necessitated  the  importation  of  corresponding  quantities 
of  millet  and  other  substitutes  for  rice.  Many  plans  are  under  way 
for  increasing  the  production  of  rice,  among  them  being  the  forma- 
tion of  several  large  irrigation  projects  which  will  undertake  the 
watering  of  24,506  acres  of  paddy  fields. 

The  Bank  of  Chosen  estimates  that  if  the  method  of  cultivation  of 
rice  in  Chosen  were  improved  and  better  irrigation  systems  provided, 
the  area  now  under  rice  amounting  to  1,500,000  cho  (3,675,900  acres) 
could  well  be  expected  to  produce  8,700,000  koku  (43,174,620  bushels) 
more  than  it  does  now.  It  also  estimates  that  if  the  waste  land  were 
converted  into  good  rice  fields  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  in- 
crease the  existing  acreage  by  400,000  cho  (980,240  acres). 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  much  attention 
is  being  given  it  by  the  Government  authorities  through  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  seeds  and  methods.  Since  it  has  been  proved  by 
experiment  that  American  upland  cotton  is  superior  to  the  native 
species,  its  use  is  being  locally  encouraged.  The  total  production  of 
cotton  during  the  year  1919  was  115,520,124  pounds,  an  increase  over 
1918  of  35,014,516  pounds.  Ginned  cotton  to  the  amount  of  12,342,000 
pounds  was  exported  in  1919,  an  increase  over  1918  of  369,600  pounds. 

gerlcnitnre  Shows  Expansion. 

The  production  of  cocoons  during  1919  is  estimated  at  625,288 
bushels,  an  increase  of  24,813  bushels  over  the  figures  for  the  preced- 
ing year.  .  At  present  over  240,000  families  are  engaged  in  sericul- 
ture while  37,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  mulberry 
trees. 

This  development  in  sericulture  has  naturally  been  accompanied 
by  the  rise  or  the  silk-reeling  industry.  Some  Japanese  reelers  of 
standing  have  already  started  factories  in  Chosen  on  a  more  or  less 
large  scale,  and  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  raw  silk  for  foreign 
markets.  The  export  of  raw  silk  during  1919  amounted  to  154,400 
pounds,  an  increase  of  90,300  pounds  over  the  preceding  year.  These 
things  seem  to  indicate  that  Korean  silk  will  some  day  take  its  place 
in  world  trade  side  by  side  with  Japanese  silk. 

Pronounced  Activity  in  Private  Enterprise. 

That  Chosen  is  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  industrial  enterprise 
is  proved  by  the  large  number  of  new  companies  which  were  organ- 
ized during  the  year  1919.  The  total  number  of  companies  formed 
during  the  year  was  190.  ^         . 
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The  foUowinff  list  g:ives  the  kind,  number,  an4  capital  of  the  com- 
panies and  banKs  existing  in  the  peninsula  at  the  end  of  October, 
1919: 


Kind. 


Agriculture 

Foro3try 

Marino  products. . . 

Mining 

Industry 

Gas  and  electricity. 
Commerce 


Num- 
ber. 


30 
5 
1 
6 
91 
15 
135 


Capital. 


n,33J»,S36 

1S9,430 

2,492 

1,278,154 

4,702,G35 

914,374 
7,340,088 


Kind. 


Banking 

Monetary  trust 
Transportation 
Warehousing.. 

Total.... 


Num- 
ber. 


349 


Capital 


121,800,723 

102,990 

5,892,021 

458^308 


45,02»,550 


A  perusal  of  a  list  of  the  companies  which  have  received  official 
permission  from  the  Governor  General  to  carry  on  business  since 
Julj'^,  1919,  shows  that  almost  all  of  the  companies  have  been  or- 
ganized either  wholly  by  Japanese  or  Koreans  or  through  the  com- 
bined capital  of  Japanese  and  Koreans.  The  only  foreign  company 
listed  is  a  mining  companv  with  a  capital  of  $74,775  under  British 
and  American  control.  JVfost  of  the  companies  organized  have  been 
join*t-stock  companies. 

Commercial  Awakening  of  tlie  Koreans. 

Coincident  with,  and  no  doubt  partly  as  a  result  of,  the  independ- 
ence agitation  Koreans  have  been  aroused  as  never  before  to  a  reali- 
zation of  their  ability  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  this  new  spirit  is 
manifest  again  and  again  in  lines  of  business  activity.  That  the 
Koreans  are  now  willing  to  invest  their  money  in  business  ventures 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  six  months  of  1919  per- 
mission was  given  for  the  organization  of  43  companies  owned  and 
controlled  entirely  by  Koreans.  These  companies  represent  a  capi- 
tal of  $8,172,908.  "  Permission  was  also  given  during  the  same  period 
for  the  organization  of  36  companies  of  joint  Korean  and  Japanese 
ownership,  and  representing  a  total  capital  of  $6,547,798. 

Where  the  Korean  is  getting  his  money,  and  why  he  is  investing 
it  in  business,  may  be  of  interest.  Rice,  which  has  always  been  the 
principal  crop  and  the  cultivation  of  which  is  the  occupation  of 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  population,  now  sells  for  six  times  as  much 
as  it  sold  for  five  years  ago,  one  koku  (4.96  bushels)  of  rice, 
which  sold  in  1914  for  $2.50,  is  now  selling  for  $15.  The  price  or 
good  rice  land  has  also  increased  to  four  times  what  it  was  worth 
m  1914.  Thus,  by  the  increase  in  value  of  both  the  rice  and  the  land, 
a  Korean  who  owns  rice  lands  is  far  richer  than  he  used  to  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  whereas  he  used  to  put  the  money  which  he  made 
from  the  sale  of  his  rice  into  buying  more  land,  he  now  finds  that  he 
can  only  make  7^  per  cent  off  of  his  rice  while  he  can  make  10  per  c^nt 
by  investing  his  money  in  some  stock  company ;  and,  believing  that 
the  land  will  probably  decrease  in  price  in  a  few  years,  he  prefers 
to  place  his  money  at  this  time  in  some  kind  of  business  enterprise. 
Iron,  Copper,  Tungsten,  Graphite,  and  Coal. 

The  mining  industry,  in  which  more  American  capital  is  invested 
than  in  any  other  line  of  business  activity  in  Chosen,  experienced  an 
unusual  slackness  during  1919.  The  Mitsubishi  Iron  Foundry  at 
Kyomipo  was  forced  to  reduce  its  output,  as  was  also  the>SuagTMine 
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worked  by  the  Seoul  Mining  Co.  and  the  Kapsan  Copper  Mine 
worked  by  the  Kuhara  Mining  Co.  The  reasons  for  this  were  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  the  matter  of  transportation  through  the  out- 
break of  rinderpest  among  the  cattle  and  which  totally  stopped  all 
transport,  and  the  heavy  death  rate  among  the  miners  from  cholera. 
The  continual  rise  in  the  cost  of  supplies  and  liWng  expenses  gave 
added  cause  for  the  reduced  output. 

The  report  of  the  Seoul  Mining  Co.  for  the  year  1919  states  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  company  the  expenditures 
for  the  year  will  exceed  the  receipts  and  that  it  would  therefore  not 
be  possible  to  distribute  any  dividends  from  the  1919  earnings. 

The  Oriental  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  an  American  company 
operating  the  Unsan  Mine,  was  able  to  declare  a  dividend  of  only 
2i  per  cent  for  the  year,  whereas  the  dividend  for  1918  was  5 
per  cent. 

Among  other  minerals,  transactions  in  tungsten  and  graphite  show 
a  marked  falling  off.  Figures  available  up  to  September  30,  1919. 
show  a  decrease  of  $747,750  compared  with  1918  in  the  export  ot 
tungsten,  while  for  the  same  period  graphite  shows  a  decrease  of 
$254,235. 

Notwithstanding  the  slackness  in  the  mining  industry  during  1919, 
much  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  formation  of  new  mining  com- 
panies. Particularlv  is  this  true  of  companies  desiring  to  carry 
on  the  mining  of  coal.  During  the  month  of  June,  of  the  76  appli- 
cations for  mining  rights  42  were  for  coal  mining,  no  doubt  due  to 
the  promising  future  for  coal  and  the  present  scarcity  of  good  fuel. 
One  interesting  venture  that  might  be  noted  was  th6  approval,  early 
in  the  year,  of  the  opening  of  an  anthracite  mine  in  North  Kyong- 
sang,  a  ProWnce  in  the  south  of  Chosen,  where  a  very  rich  anthracite 
line  extending  over  8,167  acres  has  been  discovered. 

Hew  Railways  Being  Opened. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  transportation  facilities,  both  land 
and  marine,  have  been  continually  extended  and  improved  during 
the  past  few  years,  figures  up  to  December  31,  1919,  only  show  a 
total  railway  milea^  of  1,153  mile<s  in  an  area  of  84,000  square  miles, 
or  only  about  one-sixth  the  length  of  those  in  Japan  proper. 

During  December  three  new  sections  of  the  Chosen  railways  were 
opened:  from  Genzan-Kanko,  a  distance  of  64  miles;  from  Seishin 
to  Banam,  a  distance  of  5  miles;  and  from  Seishin  to  Kwainei,  a  dis- 
tance of  36  miles,  which  open  up  territory  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula  which  has  up  to  this  time  been  very  inacessible  and 
should  make  for  additional  activity  in  that  region. 

The  year  1919  witnessed  a  great  interest  in  the  matter  of  light 
railways  and  a  number  of  new  private  companies  were  organized, 
so  that  during  the  year  the  aggregate  mileage  of  lines  sanctioned  by 
the  Government  reached  1,085  mUes  and  tne  end  of  the  year  saw 
lines  extending  over  1,500  miles  in  length  in  course  of  construction. 

Industrial  Prosperity. 

Though  Chosen  has  been  experiencing  an  industrial  boom,  con- 
-ditions  are  largely  a  reflection  of  conditions  in  Japan  and  should 
not  be  judged  by  themselves.    Japan  enjoyed  great  industrial  pros- 
perity during  the  European  War,  and  it  is  but  natu^^hatimany 
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Japanese  in  seeking  a  place  of  investment  for  their  newly  acquired 
wealth,  should  come  to  Chosen.  Although  many  new  companies 
have  been  organized  in  this  peninsula  during  the  year,  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  judge  as  to  their  ultimate  success,  and  while  there  is, 
und  will  continue  to  be,  a  market  here  for  American  commodities, 
it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  goods  will  be  obtained  through 
Japanese  agencies  or  American  firms  already  located  here. 

Foreign  Trade  for  the  Tear. 

An  analysis  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Chosen  for  the  year  1919,  by 
countries,  discloses  the  fact  that,  of  a  total  of  $249,475,371,  over  90 
per  cent  ($99,624,653)  of  the  export,  and  77  per  cent  ($92,181,462) 
of  the  import  trade  was  with  Japan  proper.  Of  the  countries  other 
than  Japan,  the  trade  of  China  (including  Manchuria)  came  first, 
with  a  total  of  $38,702,809 ;  that  of  the  United  States  second  with 
a  total  of  $12,222,272,  followed  by  that  of  Great  Britain  with  a 
total  of  $2,787,223.  The  trade  with  other  foreign  countries  was 
negligible,  representing  approximately  only  $4,000,000,  or  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  trade.  The  statistics  given  in  the 
monthly  tables,  published  by  the  Government  General,  are  followed 
in  this  report. 

The  total  value  of  specie  and  bullion  exported  during  the  year 
1919  was  $2,202,702  ($3,002,796  in  1918  and  $5,450,118  in  1913)  and 
of  imports  $816,081  ($184,261  in  1918  and  $100,645  in  1913).  Prac- 
ticallv  the  whole  of  this  exchange  was  with  Japan  proper  ($3,008,460 
out  of- a  total  of  $3,018,783.) 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  foreign 
trade  of  Chosen  with  the  four  principal  countries  (Japan,  China, 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain)  for  the  years  1919,  1918,  and 
1913 ;  the  statistics  of  quantities  in  1913  not  being  available  makes  a 
comparison  on  that  basis  impracticable : 


Coimtrics. 


1913 


1918 


1919 


Japan 

China 

United  States 

CJreat  Britain 

All  other  countries 

Total  foreign  trade 


$32,739,990 
6,946,168 
3,953,733 
3,874,464 

3,510,332 


$128,563,309 

18,854,074 

5,405,316 

1,748,201 

3,1C4,119 


$191,806,115 

38,702,809 

12,222,272 

2,787,223 

3,950,952 


51,024,677 


157,675,019 


249,476,371 


Trade  with  China,  Great  Britain,  and  TTnited  States. 

Of  the  trade  with  China  for  1919,  $8,493,592  was  exports  and  $30,- 
209,217  imports.  Of  thie  former,  the  principal  items  were  cleaned 
rice,  $1,412,749;  marine  products,  $688,429;  tobacco  leaf,  $305,082; 
cigarettes.  $809,564;  paper,  $116,649;  timber,  $351,443;  and  ginseng, 
$844,459.  The  leading  imports  from  China  (including  Manchuria) 
were  rice,  $386,936;  millet,  $7,682,384;  wheat  flour,  $1,406,269;  salt, 
$1,627,200;  coal,  $4,416,710;  timber,  $640,573;  and  parcel  post, 
$3,617,615. 

The  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  chiefly  in  imports  valued  at  $2,- 
779,847  (about  $1,000,000  less  than  in  1913)  and  consisted  principally 
of  shirtings  and  sheetings,  $1,553,866;  woolen  cloths  and  serges, 
$191,458;  and  cotton  satins,  $89,156. 
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The  exports  to  the  United  States,  which  amounted  to  only  $377,722, 
were  mostly  gold  concentrates,  $141,191 ;  and  tobacco  leaf,  $217,343. 
The  imports,  amounting  to  $12,054,685,  represent  an  increase  of  $6,- 
899,672  over  1918  and  of  $8,145,573  over  1913. 

Statistical  Table  of  Chosen  Import  Trade. 

The  main  items  of  the  Chosen  import  trade  with  the  United  States 
for  1919  are  listed  below,  together  with  the  corresponding  figures  for 
the  years  1918  and  1913 : 


Articles. 


1913 


1918 


1919 


Automobiles 

Bicyclea 

Explosives 

Floar  (wheat) 

Herring  (salt) 

Iron  and  steel: 

Bars  and  rods 

Plates  and  sheets 

Oalranized  sheets 

Galvanized  wire 

Tinned  sheets 

Pipes  and  tubes 

Old  and  scrap 

Slttl  bars  and  rods,  sheets,  and  plates . 

AH  other  steel 

Locomotives 

leather 

Ifachlnerv  apparatus: 

Mining 

Steam  boilers 

Scwine  machines 

Electric  apparatus 

Mechanics'  tools 

Oils  and  wax: 

Kerosene •. 

Paraffin 

Paper. . , 

Parcel  post 

Rails  and  fittings 

Iran  nails 

Timber  and  planks 

Tobacco  leaf .* 

Allother  articles 


$10,340 


978,652 
163,308 

31, 2M 
11,002 
64,222 
10,904 


13,510 


20,117 

15,116 

200,680 

26,445 

175,907 


I7B,205 
14,607 

106,221 
3,5!t5 
7,246 

434,758 
107,353 
82,803 
72,819 
133,014 
16,126 
4«  718 
40,959 


21,967 


934,446 
37,480 
13, 2M 
45,028 

384,983 
43,623 
71,f80 
98,795 

539,376 


14,766 
47,521 

402,603 

160,351 

2n,632 

40,421 

34,520 

1,049,830 
46,250 
39,371 
64,763 
319,657 
242,103 
36 
105,835 
1,172,927 


«B8,39» 

64.t«l 

93^91S 

132 

48,413 

264,906 
90,191 

«4,Z3t 
99,381 
16,647 
54,523 
28,132 

455,882 
2,n3.96l 

112,655 

242,753 
387,778 
534,175 
206,502 
23,758 

3,597,837 

196,845 

78« 

79,085 

223,827 

201,55Ci 

31,925 

206,345 

2,122,239 


Total. 


3,909,112      5,155,013 


12,172,927 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  approximately  one-half 
($5,811,798)  of  the  American  trade  for  1919  was  in  two  articles,  loco- 
motives and  kerosene  oil,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  was  in 
iron  and  steel,  machinery,  and  metal  manufactures. 

While  the  results  of  American  general  trade,  as  shown  above,  are 
most  gratifying  and,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  higher 
prices,  point  to  a  normal  increase  ot  at  least  50  per  cent  over  1913,  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  America's  success  has  only  been  relative. 
Its  promising  flour  trade,  amounting  in  1913  to  aoout  a  million 
dollars,  has  disappeared,  the  market  now  being  supplied  principally 
by  the  Japanese-owned  mills  in  Manchuria.  In  1919  it  furnished 
rails  to  the  value  of  $223,827,  while  $1,579,870  came  from  Japan.  In 
the  metal  schedule  the  share  of  the  United  States  was  about  $1,400,000 
out  of  a  total  of  over  $4,000,000,  and  in  metal  manufactures  $600,000 
out  of  a  total  of  $4^50,000. 

Chosen  Export  Trade  with  the  United  States. 

The  tide  of  trade  from  Chosen  to  the  United  States  has  undergone 
many  changes  during  the  last  year,  due  to  a  peculiar  commercial 
upheaval  resultant  from  the  ]&iropean  war.    The  year  1919  wit- 
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nessed  a  slight  increase  over  that  of  1918;  $377,722  is  the  declared 
valuation  of  Chosen's  1919  export  trade  to  the  United  States,  as 
compared  with  $307,927,  the  1918  record. 

Below  is  a  table  covering  some  of  the  principal  exports  to  the 
United  States  for  1918  and  1919 : 


Artiolos. 


Quantity. 


1918 


Value. 


Quantity, 


1919 


Value. 


Brass,  manudacture  of 

Coal,  dust 

Concentrates 

Furniture,  cabinets,  etc. . 

Graphite i. 

Household  furniture,  etc. 

Tobacco,  ieaf. 

All  other  articles 


.tons, 
.do... 


$364 


tons. 

.pounds. 


121 


760,604 


441 

8,742 

3,271 

227,740 

67,3e9 


70 
753 


$2,370 
2,344 

141,191 
2,316 


693,746 


5,160 

217,  »43 

6,998 


Total. 


307,927 


377,722 


American  Competition  in  Chosen  Trade. 

In  the  annual  report  of  this  office  for  the  year  1913  it  was  pointed 
out  that  while  the  United  States  at  that  time  practically  monopo- 
lized the  trade  in  flour,  locomotives,  kerosene  oil,  and  rails,  it  must 
keep  alive  to  the  growing  competition  of  Japan,  particularly  in  flour 
and  rails.  Its  flour  trade  has  disappeared  and  its  market  for  rails 
is  disappearing,  largely  because  it  has  for  the  time  neglected  the 
opportunities  here.  American  producers  can  count  on  a  compara- 
tively small  but  steadily  increasing  market  here  for  standard  sup- 
plies provided  they  will  give  the  matter  ordinary  attention.  The 
conditions  under  which  resident  American  merchants  are  compelled 
to  do  business  here  at  present  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
concrete  case :  .  *  * 

In  December  last  one  of  the  most  enterprising  American  me)*chants 
here,  for  many  years  engaged  in  business  in  Korea,  made  a  special 
trip  to  the  United  States  to  place  personally  orders  for  automobiles, 
motor  cycles,  hardware,  etc.,  and  to  arrange  the  necessary  credit  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  this  class  of  articles  will  presumably 
be  increased  from  8  to  50  per  cent  at  the  end  of  August,  he  desired 
to  order  at  least  50  automobiles,  and  arranged  for  a  credit  with  a 
New  York  guaranty  company  for  $50,000  at  90  days'  sight,  against 
whicli  the  merchant  made  a  deposit  of  $12,000. 

He  was  assured  of  25  cars  for  early  shipment  and  returned  home 
in  March  highly  gratified,  to  be  met  by  a  cable  that  the  first  five  cars 
had  been  shipped  from  New  York  only  in  February,  and  by  a  letter 
from  the  guaranty  company  stating  that  his  credit  had  been  revoked 
by  them  on  the  ground  that  the  political  situation  in  Korea  had 
become  perturbing  and  would  not  warrant  the  extension  of  credit 
until  more  favoraole  conditions  existed. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  conditions  became  actually  unfavorable  the 
merchant  concerned  would  be  the  first  to  take  steps  to  hold  up  the 
shipment  of  orders.  It  is  also  obvious  that  unless  American  mer- 
chants of  good  standing  can  obtain  reasonable  accommodation  in  the 
matter  of  supplies  and  credit,  the  business  will  go  to  their  com-, 
petitors. 
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JAPAN. 

YOKKAICHI." 

By  Consal  H.  F.  Hawley,  Nasroya. 

Yokkaichi,  a  city  with  a  population  of  about  35,000,is  the  principal 
port*  on  the  coast  of  Japan  between  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  well  con- 
nected by  rail  for  overland  transportation  in  all  directions.  It  is 
located  almost  at  the  head  of  Ise  Bay,  with  a  good  harbor,  the 
facilities  of  which  are  now  being  developed  under  plans  which  are 
expected  to  be  completed  by  March,  1922,  when  ample  mooring 
space  will  be  available  for  all  classes  of  vessels. 

This  is  the  principal  port  for  exportation  to  the  United  States 
of  the  porcelain,  musical  instruments,  toys,  etc.,  manufactured  in 
Nagoya,  the  metropolis  of  the  district,  some  20  miles  distant,  as 
well  as  of  the  tea  (in  the  export  of  which  Yokkaichi  ranks  fourth 
in  the  Empire)  and  other  products  of  the  region.  The  only  com- 
modity of  any  consequence  received  at  this  port  from  the  United 
States  is  ginned  cotton,  of  which  14,847,553  pounds  arrived  in  1918. 

Location,  Physio grraphy,  Resonrces,  etc. 

The  Yokkaichi  consular  district  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
Honshu,  the  main  island  of  Japan,  and  comprises  the  seven  Prefec- 
tures of  Aichi,  Fukui,  Gifu,  Ishikawa,  Miye,  Shiga,  Toyama,  and 
half  of  Nagano  and  Shizuoka.  It  represents  one-eighth  of  the  total 
area  of  Japan  proper,  and  includes  one-sixth  of  the  population.  The 
district  has  six  ports  open  to  foreign  trade,  of  which  three,  Yok- 
kaichi, Nagoya,  and  Taketoyo,  are  on  inlets  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
while  the  others,  Tsuruga,  Nanao,  and  F'ushiki,  are  on  the  Japan 
Sea.  There  are  13  cities  in  the  district  beside  Nagoya,  which,  with 
a  population  of  almost  half  a  mililon,  is  the  sixtli  largest  in  the 
Empire. 

Although  nearly  half  of  the  district  is  arable  land  and  includes 
the  fertile  Mino-Uwari  plain,  the  remainder  is  mountainous,  being 
crossed  by  the  Kiso  (Japanese  Alps)  and  Ilida  Ranges,  which  are 
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are  the  sources  of  the  swift-flowing  slrMf^MAMMIMMIo,  Hida, 
Nagara,  Yahagi,  and  Tenryu  Rivers,  already  used  to  some  extent  for 
the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power  and  destined  to  wide  devel- 
opment for  this  purpose.  Figures  of  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Communications  show  that  118  plants  in  this  district  in  operation 
during  1918  produced  108,576  horsepower,  and  that  220  additional 
plants  have  been  licensed  which  are  expected  to  develop  817,379 
horsepower.  The  future  requirements  of  these  plants  for  turbines, 
generators,  and  other  machinery  in  large  quantities  should  offer  an 
attractive  market  to  American  manufacturers. 

I^ke  Biwa,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  Japan,  is  almost 
entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  district,  which  also  contains  Lake 
Suwa  and  the  lagoon  of  Haraana-ko. 
Ample  Transportation  FaeilitieB — ^Industries. 

Ample  transix)rtation  facilities  are  provided  bv  eight  Government 
railwajr  lines,  which  traverse  the  district  in  all  directions,  with  a 
total  mileage  of  700  miles.  In  ad<lition,  there  are  38  light  steam  and 
electric  rainvays  whose  traffic  extends  over  51)7  miles.  The  condition 
and  character  of  the  roads  generally  prevent  any  extensive  use  of 
motor-driven  vehicle,  but  575  automobiles  and  40  trucks  are  in  use. 

In  addition  to  a  large  coasting  traffic,  both  Yokkaichi  and  Nagoya 
are  ports  of  call  for  vessels  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  ana  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  plying  between  the  Far  East  and  Amterica; 
while  Tsuruga,  Fushiki,  and  Nanao,  especially  Tsuruga,  carry  on 
extensive  trade  with  Vladivostok  and  Siberia  generally,  as  well  as 
with  Chosen  and  China. 

The  character  and  natural  resources  of  the  district  permit  of  wide 
diversification  of  industry.  The  following  figures  for  1917  and  1918 
(not  including  those  for  Nagano  and  Shizuoka  Prefectures,  wily 
half  of  which  are  contained  within  the  district),  giving  production 
in  the  principal  branches  of  activity,  indicate  the  wealth  of  the 
region: 


Industries. 

1917 

191B 

Industries. 

1917 

1918 

Agriculture 

$178,090,098 
5,896,174 
12,628,368 
6,281,200 

$206,188,091 
7,608,320 
18,096,708 
6,677,711 

Fisheries 

$13,361,628 
318.7«8,717 

$18,320,860 

I#ivo  stock 

Mftnuiacturfli 

«a,«4,sM 

Forestry 

Total 

ubiiiig  .*!I.*!.'.'.*!!!!!! 

$35, 608,  MS 

801, 565,285 

Agricultural  Returns  for  Two  Years. 

The  Mino-Owari  plain  on  the  west,  the  northwest  plain  sloping  to 
the  Japan  Sea^  which  includes  the  ancient  daimioate  of  Kaga,  famed 
for  its  huge  rice  harvest,  the  rich  river  valleys  and  deltas,  and  ihe 
lands  surrounding  Ise  and  Mikawa  Bays,  all  combine  to  make  this 
one  of  the  most  productive  agricultural  regions  of  the  Empire.  The 
following  figures  show  the  yield  of  the  more  important  agricultural 
products  during  1917  and  ot  part  for  1918 : 


Crops. 

1917 

1918 

1                  Crops. 

1917 

1918 

Rice bushels.. 

Bwky do.... 

Rye do — 

Wheat do 

SoyftbeMM do.... 

53.3,53,177 
6, 6.58, 989 
2,745,796 
2,964,909 
1,340,494 

£4,213,255 
6,027,939 
2,662,617 
2,928,999 
(•) 

!  RapcsGcd. bushels.. 

'  Sweet  potatoes.. pounds.. 

,  Irish  potatoes do.... 

Tea do — 

1.248,478 
580,514.426 
78,  in,  114 
32,165,479 

(•) 
W 

a  Figures  not  available. 
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Bilk  Produotion  Important — ^Mineral  Output. 

Owin|;  to  the  fact  that  the  district  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  to  the  raising  of  silkworms, 
with  which  the  farmers  occupy  themselves  largely  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  off  seasons,  sericulture  is  of  great  importance.  There 
were  460,530  families  engaged  in  silkworm  culture  during  1917,  when 
9,196,483  bushels  were  obtained,  valued  at  $62,224,111,  almost  30  per 
cent  of  the  output  for  the  entire  country.  In  1916  there  were  col- 
lected 8,064,642  bushels,  with  a  value  of  $39,923,290.  The  output  and 
value  for  1918  was  undoubtedly  still  greater,  but  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  secure  exact  figures. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  of  the  Prefectures,  especially 
Aichi,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  reduce  the  cultivation  of  tea, 
cotton,  and  other  crops,  and  increase  that  of  mulberry  trees.  Sericul- 
ture is  more  profitable.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  the  new 
plants  and  seedlings  numbered  4i9,364,752,  about  a  third  more  than 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  Yokkaichi  district  produces  almost  all  of  the  graphite,  three- 
fourths  of  the  peat,  and  about  two-fifths  of  the  leaa  output  of 
Japan.  Almost  all  of  the  other  minerals  found  in  the  country  are 
also  produced  in  this  section  to  some  extent,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  table  giving  quantities  and  values  of  production  for  1917 
(1918  figures  unobtainable)  : 


Minerals. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Minerals. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Gold troy  ounces. . 

Filver do.... 

Copper pounds. . 

Bismuth '. do 

Chrome  iron             tons 

727 

48,558 

9,0r8,417 

15,018,280 

453 

98 

618,679 

794 

107 

$180,468 

486,720 

2,204,407 

1,189,582 

2,022 

1,501 

60,082 

71,053 

26,916 

Phosphate  ore tons. . 

Orannite do 

Coal do.... 

Peat do.... 

Srlphur do 

All  other  minerals. .  . 

8,a50 
113.359 

9,554 

118.471 

933 

S2f,6.59 
38,787 
34,138 
186,  R75 
19,30* 
1,746,948 

Manj^incse  ore do 

Tungsten  ore ;  do 

Total 

?,  281, 260 

Molybdenite do.... 

Clay  deposits,  which  are  found  in  practically  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities in  certain  localities  in  this  district,  especially  in  Aichi  and 
Ishikawa  Prefectures,  form  the  basis  of  the  porcelain  industry  which 
centers  in  Nagoya.  Porcelain  is  the  largest  single  item  of  direct 
export  from  this  region  to  the  United  States. 

Fisheries — Pearl  Culture. 

The  marine  products  obtained  by  the  Prefectures  bordering  on  the 
Japan  Sea  on  the  north  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south,  whose 
waters  abound  in  the  sardine,  anchovy,  yellow-tail,  mackerel,  cod,  sea 
bream,  flounder,  flatfish,  gray  mullet,  etc.,  add  considerable  value  to 
the  wealth  of  the  district.  The  total  value  of  the  production  in  1917, 
including  fresh-water  fish  and  shellfish,  reached  $13,361,628,  and  in 
that  year  the  industry  gave  employment  to  approximately  200,00^) 
people,  using  47,215  fishing  boats.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  secure 
complete  figures  for  1918,  but  the  value  of  the  fish  caught  is  given  as 
$18,329,869.  This  large  increase  over  the  previous  year  is  probably 
not  so  much  due  to  a  larger  catch  as  to  advanced  prices. 

An  unique  industry,  the  production  of  cultured  pearls,  was  orig- 
inated in  this  district  by  K.  Mikimoto,  whose  oyster  beds  are  found 
near  Toba,  in  Miye  Prefecture.  The  process  consists  ot  introducing 
a  foreign  substance  within  the  oyster  when  tliree  years  old  and  then 
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returning  it  to  the  bed ;  when  removed  four  years  later  to  all  appear- 
ance a  true  pearl  has  been  formed  around  this  nucleus.  However, 
the  foreign  substance  often  adheres  to  one  wall  of  the  shell,  and  the 
result  is  a  pearly  hemisphere  and  not  the  perfectly  rounded  jewel 
desired.  It  is  said,  though,  that  with  improved  scientific  methods 
and  better  care  the  output  of  round  pearls  in  recent  years  has  been 
much  greater.  The  submarine  work  required  in  connection  with 
pearl-oyster  cultivation  is  performed  by  women  divers  without  ap- 
paratus. The  products  of  the  industry  in  1918  were  valued  at  about 
$280,000. 

Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving — Silk  Manufactures. 

The  leading  industries  of  the  Yokkaichi  district  are  cotton  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  and  while  the  statistics  for  1918  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, their  importance  is  indicated  as  well  by  the  figures  for  1917, 
when  the  output  of  cotton  yam  was  139,510,716  pounds,  about  18 
per  cent  of  tlie  country's  entire  production.  The  figures  for  cotton 
weaving  are  still  more  impressive,  the  products  being  valued  at 
$104,554,386,  or  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  output  for  all  Japan. 

The  great  value  of  sericulture  as  an  adjunct  to  agriculture  in  this 
district  has  already  been  mentioned  and  the  production  of  raw  silk  is 
of  corresponding  importance.  There  were  40,244  manufacturers,  or 
families,  using  146,597  reeling  basins,  engaged  in  this  industrv  in 
1917,  w^hen  the  output  aggregated  15,735,432  pounds  (about  ofte-tliird 
of  the  country's  entire  production),  valued  at  $70,764,994,  as  com- 
pared with  13,498,493  pounds,  valued  at  $54,884,476,  in  1916.  This 
commodity,  which  is  so  large  an  item  in  the  Empire's  trade  with  the 
United  States,  docs  not  appear  on  the  declared  export  returns  of  this 
consulate,  as  it  is  required  to  go  through  the  silk  conditioning  house 
at  Yokohama,  from  which  port  it  is  subsequently  shipped. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  textiles  is  of  almost  equal  importance  in 
this  district,  their  value  in  1917  being  $44,179,493,  or  40  per  cent  of 
the  production  for  the  whole  country.  While  complete  figures  for 
1918  are  lacking,  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  information  for  that 
year  of  the  output  in  the  FuKui  Prefecture,  the  center  of  manufac- 
ture for  Japan  of  habutai,  crepe,  and  other  silk  tissues.  The  silk 
fabrics  produced,  in  Fukui  in  1917  and  1918  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table  (the  "  hiki "  is  a  length  of  54  yards,  25  to  48  inches  wide)  : 


Silk  fabrics. 


1917 


HiWs.         Value. 


1918 


mus. 


Valoo. 


Habutai: 

Figured 

Plain 

Siriped 

Satins 

TaUctos: 

Fipired 

Plain 

Satin 

Striped 

Tissues 

Crtpe 

"Kal>©"cr6pe 

Spun  silk 

Pongee 

other  textiles 

llandkerehiees 


32, 124 

793,758 

49,377 

13,647 

2S,.'>77 
5,824 


1951,466 

16,506,164 

1,2?4,431 

371,275 

433,268 
179,406 


316 
47,656 
22,854 
9,542 
23,948 
8,123 
6,457 
a8,0B3 


Total. 


4,478 
361,817 
930,999 
290,633 
474, 122 
228,147 
60,000 
108,715 

22,188,923 


74,480 

985,450 

57,564 

15,278 

32,614 

7,497 

18 

1,597 

65,271 

198,269 

15,575 

36,824 

46,255 

7,950 

•  7,568 


$1,930,185 

27,563,806 

1,573,535 

606, 4S 

571,757 

251,630 

633 

90,568 

534,409 

10,328,190 

656,811 

1,486,678 

1,389,»9 

100,783 

161,423 

47,106.080 


aDostn. 
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It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  figures  that  the  Fukui  prodnc- 
tion  in  1918  was  about  60  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  previous  year, 
but  that  the  total  value  was  more  than  double.    The  addftional  out-  / 
put  is  due  in  part  to  the  increased  use  of  power  looms  which,  while 
adding  to  production,  decrease  its  cost. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  silk  trade  early  established  itself  in 
Yokohama,  the  silk  stuffs  •  which  would  otherwise  appear  in  the 
export  returns  of  this  district  go  there  for  disposal  and  shipment. 

Earthenware  and  Porcelain — Clock  Industry. 

This  region  has  been  famous  for  its  pottery  since  the  industry,  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  good  kaolin,  was  first  established  here  upon  its 
introduction  from  China.  In  1917  the  district  produced  two-thirds 
of  all  the  earthenware  and  porcelain  (consisting  of  tableware, 
kitchen  utensils,  industrial  articles,  toys,  etc.)  made  in  Japan  for 
both  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  the  value  being  given  as  $9,794,248, 
in  addition  to  bricks,  tiles,  and  earthen  pipes,  the  output  of  which 
was  valued  at  $3,523,394,  one-fourth  of  the  country's  production. 
There  were  7,801  establishments  en^^ed  in  the  business,  giving  em- 
ployment to  44,035  persons.  In  this  industry  also  complete  returns 
for  1918  are  lacking,  but  the  following  figures  for  the  Prefecture  of 
Aichi  (which  includes  Nagoya)  show  that  the  value  of  production 
in  1918  was  almost  double  that  of  the  preceding  year: 


Products. 

1917 

1918 

Products. 

1917 

191S 

1722,194 

232,338 

5,196,209 

$1,079,937 

480,252 

9,911,101 

Tiles 

$805,978 

$1,714,244 

PlnPQ 

Total  

PftrcfilAin  ATui  eorthenwAre 

7,046,719 

13,185,534 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  increase  in  production  was 
not  commensurate  with  the  enhanced  value,  as  the  latter  represents 
to  a  considerable  extent  larger  costs  for  fuel,  labor,  and  materials. 
The  industry,  moreover,  was  hindered  on  the  export  side  by  high 
freight  rates,  difficulty  in  securing  cargo  space,  and  trade  restric- 
tions of  the  warring  nations,  particularly  the  United  States. 

About  75  per  cent  of  all  the  clocks  manufactured  in  Japan  are 
made  in  Nagoya;  most  of  them  are  exported  to  China.     [See  Com- 
merce Reports  for  Dec.  27,  1919,  for  an  article  covering  the  clock 
industry  in  Nagoya.]        * 
Trade  in  Musical  Instruinents — Woodenware;  Hatches,  and  Toys. 

Another  industry  centering  in  this  district  is  the  manufacture  of 
European  musical  instruments  which  is  practically  a  monoply  of 
two  establishments,  one  in  Nagoya  which  makes  violins,  violincellos, 
violas,  guitars,  etc.,  together  with  bows,  cases,  and  other  accessories, 
and  the  other  in  Hammamatsu,  specializing  in  pianos,  organs,  and 
harmonicas.  The  foreign  and  domestic  trade  in  the  stringed  instru- 
ments and  bows  made  since  1916  by  the  first-named  house  is  given 
in  the  following  table : 


Years. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

1916 

24,132 
60,580 
79,734 

S43,443 
82,087 
n4,2S5 

132.049 
338,424 
349,641 

$87,946 
21.%  589 
267,999 

156, 181 
399,004 
429,375 

|»1,389 
297,676 

1917 

1918 

382,284 
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More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  instromeats  exported  go  to  the  United 

States^and  the  demand  for  these  goods  is  greater  than  the  productivB 

V  capacity  of  the  plant.    The  manufacturer  is  now  building  his  third 

factory  in  the  attempt  to  keep  up  with  his  expanding  business,  which 

already  employs  1^00  workmen. 

The  output  of  the  second  concern  referred  to  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  1917,  pianos,  $62,479,  and  organs,  $112,439;  1918, 
pianos,  $137,216,  and  organs,  $145,680.  The  instruments  of  this 
house  are  sold  largely  in  Japan,  but  a  good  export  business  has  also 
developed  in  Australia,  South  America,  India,  China,  and  the  South 
Seas.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $1,495,500  and  has  2,000  em- 
ployees. This  industry  has  especially  benefited  from  the  enforced 
withdrawal  of  German  competition,  and  the  manufacturers  are  con- 
fident that  they  can  retain  their  present  markets  and  increase  their 
business  despite  future  efforts  of  European  rivals. 

Other  industries  of  the  district  are  woodenware  and  bamboo  manu- 
factures, valued  in  1917  at  $7,631,825  (about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
for  the  country),  and  the  making  of  safety  matches  and  toys,  valued 
at  $506,758  and  $408,287,  respectively.  Although  complete  fiigures 
are  not  obtainable,  it  is  apparent  that  these  values  were  exceeded 
in  1918. 

Prosperous  Business  Conditiomt. 

The  Yokkaichi  district  received  a  full  share  of  the  benefit  which 
Japan  as  a  whole,  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  .derived  from 
the  Great  War,  and  during  1918  its  mdustries  continued  to  grow 
under  the  encouragement  offered  by  markets  opened  to  Japanese 
trade  by  the  temporary  cessation  of  active  European  and  American 
competition.  Thus  export  business  flourished,  while  the  home  de- 
mand, owing  to  larger  wages  and  general  prosperity,  was  also  good, 
in  spite  of  high  prices.  During  1918  in  Nagoya,  the  business  center 
of  the  district,  232  new  industrial  and  commercial  companies  were 
organized,  with  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $16,373,556,  as  com- 
pared with  156  companies  and  a  capitalization  of  $4,186,174  for 
1917.  The  armistice  had  but  little  adverse  effect  on  industrial  condi- 
tions, and  factories  in  almost  all  lines  of  manufacture  continued  to 
work  to  full  capacity,  although  hindered  in  some  cases  by  lack  of 
worlcmen. 

Wage  Increases — Eice  Blots. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  reached  a  climax  in  Octo- 
ber, 1918,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  larger  wages,  though  the  increases 
were  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  advance  in  price  of  the  neces- 
'  sities  of  existence;  in  fact,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
wages  in  many  branches  of  industry  were  lower  than  in  1917,  and  the 
average  rate  of  increase  for  the  entire  12  months  was  25  per  cent. 

The  rice  riots  of  August,  1918,  following  futile  attempts  of  the 
Government  to  control  the  rising  price  of  this  important  food  com- 
modit}^,  originated  in  this  district  in  disturbances  caused  by  women 
of  fishing  villages  in  Toyama  Prefecture  who  demanded  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  rice,  which  had  reached  the  then  unprecedented  price 
of  50  sen  a  sho  (about  $5  a  bushel).  From  Toyama  the  trouble 
spread  to  various  places  in  Fukui,  Ishikawa,  Gifu,  Miye,  and  Aichi 
I*refectures,  being  characterized  by  attacks  upon  rice  shops,  police 
boxes,  and  residences  of  the  wealthy.    Belief  measures  taken  by  the 
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Government  to  provide  rice  at  a  low  price,  and  even  free  to  the  very 
poor,  combined  with  stern  handling  of  tnobs  and  mischief-makers, 
were  gradually  effective  in  reducing  the  disturbances. 

Gain  in  Trade  with  Asiatic  Bnssia.  • 

Before  the  war  the  miscellaneous  goods  produced  in  the  Yoklcaichi 
district  were  exported  chiefly  to  China,  but  changed  conditions  opened 
up  an  additional  lar^e  market  in  Siberia.  The  gateway  of  this 
trade  is  the  port  of  Tsuruga,  whose  part  in  the  wealth  accruing  to 
Japan  from  the  fortunes  of  war  is  shown  by  the  following  figures 
of  trade  with  Asiatic  Kussia  for  the  five  yeai^s  from  1914  to  1918: 


Yous, 

Exports. 

Imports. 

J0i4      

$4,258,Q3'J 
31,678,349 
41,781,726 
4).205.9?8 
25,085,885 

fK3,60l 
145, C51 
44,346 
97,133 
1,450,246 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

The  decrease  in  exports  of  $15,120,113  in  1918,  as  compared  with 
1917,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  one-third  of,  the  imports  represent  re- 
turned Japanese  produce  and  manufactures,  is  significant  of  the 
fluctuating  tide  of  war. 
Poreign  Commerce  Passing  Through  Leading  Ports. 

In  spite  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  region  during  1918,  the 
combined  exports  from  all  ports  were  $6,393,345  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  total  imports  and  exports  passing  through  the  six 
ports  of  the  district  from  1914  to  1918  are  given  as  follows : 


Ports. 


Yokkaichl. 

N^Ta 

Talcetoyo. . 
Tsuruga... 

Nanao 

FtthiU.... 


110,931,596 

1,983,155 

2,794,682 

667,451 

283,819 

412,886 


Total. 


Tokkaidii. 

Naeoya 

Taketoyo.. 
Itaniga... 

Nanao 

Fusliikl.... 


Total 7,807,563 


1914 


17,082,589 


2,008,303 

2,914,945 

372,213 

2,471,553 

1,714 

38,S35 


1915 


I8,633,6C8 

1,857,467 

2, 58),  704 

902,604 

81,007 

80,963 


14,145,413 


1,546,091 

3,165,258 

253,076 

19,061,104 


77,142 


24,102,671 


1916 

1917 

$9,433,459 

1,652,334 

2,418,008 

847, 2  ►5 

28,221 

44,273 

$13,93M45 

3.050,551 

2,321,587 

1,451,574 

334,2'JO 

84,492 

14,423,560  I  21,177,609 


1,660,141 

5,090,001 

204,052 

27,067,633 


76,334 


2,232,5C3 

8,O07,ia5 

245,104 

22,495,242 


63,504 


31,088,067     33,063,598 


1913 


121,589,038 

6, 3 '.9, 568 

5,»v8^,6ll 

2,973,Ca> 

565,928 

163.237 


37,33<»,4ll 


2,998,770 

10,d42,4fit 

114,384 

12,505,644 

2,480 

106,514 

2i,  670, 253 


Primcipal  Imports  Into  TokkaioU. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  Yokkaichi 
district  during  1917  and  1918  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Asbestos  (lump,  powder, 
orfiber) 

$29 

»,136 
4,848 
20,010 
45,399 

Breadstufls: 

Rice  and  paddy... «.. 

Wbrat,  wheat  flour, 

etc. 

$258,302 

2,239 
16,830 

$4,387,552 

AotomobUes 

AatomoMtopwts. 

Bristles,  plE  or  hog 

6,753 
11,984 

l,50fl 

Wheat  bran 

103,510 
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Articles. 


Chemicals,    drugs, 
medicines: 
Soda— 

Borate  of... 
Nitrate  o(... 
Other 


and 


Clay. 

Al. 


.i. 


Coal 

Cotton,  ginned. 
Fibers: 

Flax,  China  grass  and 

ramie 

Gunny  bags,  old 

Hemp.  Jute,  and  Ma- 
nila hemp 

Trimmings 

Wast3orold 

Yams  and   threads, 

waste 

Glass,  plate  or  sheet 

Gluo 

Hides  and  skins 

Hops 

Iron: 

Anzles,  bars,  plates, 
ribbons,  rods,  etc . . . 
Bolts,    nuts,    rivets, 
screws, ana  washers 
En?in3S,  gas.  petro- 
leum, and  not  air... 
Machines,  machinery, 
and  parts  of,  n.  e.  s.— 

Blowing 

Metal    or    wood 

working 

Other,  and  parts  of 
Manutoctures,  n.  e.  s . . 
Mechanics'  tools,  ag- 
licultural      imple- 
ments, and  parts  of. 

Ore 

Pumps 

Riils 

Stoam  boilers,  parts, 

and  accessories 

Tinnad  i  ron  and  steel 

sheets 

Waste  or  old 

Wire  rope 

Lead  ore 

Leather 

Manures 

Mats,  packing 

Meat  products:  Tallow . . . 

Minerals,   n.  e.   s.,   and 

manufactures  of 


1917 


111,151 
34, 151 


393,113 
13,677,433 


5,S44 
51,582 

2,114 

437* 


973 


137,431 

7,798 
4,571 
3,277 


1,020 


3,469 


1,740 

201,077 

132 

17,473 


1,331 
10,744 


.  1918 


S6,067 
21,956 
31.373 
16,676 
950,403 
17,919,005 


6,674 
64,910 

3,541 
1,262 
1,133 

992 

187 

997 

2,515 

43,529 


9.814 
8,237 
10,019 


837 

6,576 

18,802 

1,499 


1,128 

36,883 

1,507 


1,538 

45,624 
222,405 


9,585 

5,832 

47,290 

1,053 


21,762 


Articles. 


Oil: 

Benune 

Castor 

Kera«ne 

Soyabean 

Other 

Oil  cake: 

(bttonseed 

Rapeseed 

Soya  bean 

Other 

PaInt8,dyes.piKra?n  ts,etc . 
Ph3tographlc  dry  plates. . 

Rattan 

Rosin 

Salt 

Secd'»: 

Hemp 

Lin-ieed 

Mastard and  rape.. 

Perllla. 

Sesame 

Other  seeds  and  grains 

Spirits,  alcoholic 

Straw,     nishea,     vines, 

wicker,  etc 

Sugar,  confectionery,  etc. . 
Vegetables: 

Beans,  &mall  red  or 
white 

Soya  beans 

Otnpr  beans  and  peas. 
Wood  and  manufactures: 

Aspen 

Pine,  flr,  and  cedar . . . 

Teak 

Manufactures 

Wool,  and  other  animal 
products: 

Sheep 

Cora?!  and  goat 

Other  animal  hair, 
skin?,  bones,  etc., 
and    miuufacturcs 

lh?rool 

Zinc  (ingots,  slabs,  and 

grains) 

Parcel  po^t. . ,. 

Traveling  effects,  dutiable 

All  other  articles 

Japont^se  produce  and 
miniifactures  (reim- 
ports)  


Total 21,177,878 


1917 


$183,674 

2,124 

225,029 

23.359 

4,742 

11,952 


4,224,202 

47,335 

605 

510 

2,447 

39 

102, 183 

6 


11,736 
30,837 
5,621 
7,482 


6,372 
2,C30 


41,615 

1,254,706 

0,817 

152 
34,172 


7,760 

14.090 
5,182 

lC,2ri5 
0,645 


30,221 


1918 


$1,009,330 


232,100 

88,579 


110.506 

1,910 

8,005,744 

54,606 


1,755 

3.335 

318,737 

3,149 
29.918 
86,512 
97,089 

2,162 

29,918 

621 

13,977 
58,726 


78,731 

2,2Gf».899 

30,598 


88,805 

6.411 

914 

7,208 


24,770 
14,955 


24,719 


14,353 
11,744 
32,464 


497,268 


37,338,411 


The  increase  in  value  of  $16,160,533  for  1918  is  due  principally  to 
larger  imports  of  rice,  ginned  cotton,  coal,  waste  iron,  benzine,  oil 
cake,  salt,  seeds,  soya  beans,  and  the  reimportation  at  Tsuruga  of 
Japanese  goods  from  Vladivostok. 

Ginned  cotton,  which  enters  through  the  port  of  Yokkaichi,  is  by 
far  the  article  of  greatest  value  imported.  In  1918,  the  sudden  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  years  is  due  to  the  importation  of  14,847,553 
pounds  of  this  commodity,  valued  at  $5,447,212.  Ordinarily  the  bulk 
of  the  cotton  is  entered  at  Yokohama  or  Kobe  and  thence  trans- 
shipped, but  owing  to  transportation  conditions  it  was  found  more 
convenient  that  year  to  send  it  directly  to  Yokkaichi. 

The  other  imports  during  the  year  consisted  principally  of  sheet 
iron,  automobiles,  and  parts  thereof,  machinery  and  other  metal 
manufactures,  and  iron  rivets.  In  addition  to  the  figures  given 
above,  however,  it  is  believed  that  considerable  shipments  of  metals, 
machinery,  and  engines  reach  the  Yokkaichi  district  through  original 
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entry  at  the  ports  of  Yokohama  or  Kobe,  and  consequently  do  not 
appear  on  its  customs  returns. 

Export  Trade  by  Articles. 

The  following  tabic  ^ives  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  from 
the  Yokkaichi  district  durin<?  1017  and  1918 : 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Altrminum  manufactures. 
Antimony 

116,601 

31,538 

701 

1,062,  W5 

25,799 

4,306 

293,889 
4,471,190 

916,527 

Cotton     manufiicturcs— 
Continued. 
Nankeens— 

Dyed  imitation... 
Imitation 

1245,912 

530,660 

143 

,849 

77,129 

22 

916 

1,177,754 
30,150 

30 

114,984 
1,311 

114,410 
2,252 
65,642 

334,445 

258,332 

1,396 

47,937 

2 

105,826 

2,932 

44,262 

6,075 
52,939 

1,452,406 
368,728 

2,831,824 

619,896 

70,615 

13,251 

14,438 

125,277 

2,816 

3,2o6 

249 

10,562 

6,087 
103,452 
31,220 
52,386 

Antimony  manufactures.. 
Boots  or  shoes 

2,669 

1,512,907 

76,846 

14,590 

2,267 

206,252 

60 

16,820 

2,857 

196,453 

78 

31,596 

14,616 
50,329 
8,C09 

8,884 

5,968 
274,146 

1324, 132 

Clogs,  sandals,  etc 

Slippers 

567,001 
2,641 

6,588 

677,547 

657 

Neckties  and  scarfs. . . 

Plaited  cords,  braids, 

etc 

Brass  and  yellow  metal: 
Bars  and  rods 

Plates  and  sheets 

Prints 

other 

Sashes 

Brass  manufBK^tures 

2,463,587 

27,263 

131,  S22 

1,368 

2,878 

3,588 

394,466 

42,903 

2,089 

529 

233,458 
3,866 

Shawls 

29, 92^ 

2,375,767 
341,143 

Breadstufls: 

Flour,  meal,  etc 

Rice ,. 

Shirtings  and  shect- 
iu&- 

Gray 

Bro^v<^  mannftu'.tnres. . . , . 

White 

Bniahos:  Nail,  tooth,  etc. 
Buttons: 

Shirts,    coliara,    and 

culls 

8,751 

Bone  or  horn 

Socks  and  stockings- 
Knitted 

Metal 

116.076 

Shell 

Other 

1  4W 

354,185 

3,163 

other 

Tcloths 

Cirsjcarriages,  etc.: 

Table  cloths 

Tents  and  awnings. . . 
Tissues- 
Striped 

other    vehicles,  and 
parts  of 

405,212 

1,690,713 

21,954 

466,555 

Catgut 

Other 

Ceilnloid 

6,990 

1,061 

1,869 

307,011 

Towels 

Celliitoid  manufarturfff 

10,549 

Threads 

Cement 

Undershirts  and 
drawers- 
Crepe 

Chomlcals 

1,034,766 

1,537 

238 

39,115 

142 

117 

293 

68,714 

43,578 

2,506,518 
55,836 
94,444 
5,961 

105,502 

Coal  tar  and  pitch 

733 

Isinglass '. 

992 

222,868 

365 

Knit 

167,392 
41,003 
67,003 

Clocks 

Other 

Coal  and  coke: 

Wadding 

Charcoal 

Waste    cotton     and 

waste  cotton  yarns. . 

Wofi  ribs 

Coal,  lump 

20,3  4 

Coke 

568,682 

Combs 

159,251 
84,007 

62,140 

37,964 

1,400 

787 

105,015 

11,320 
20,855 
47,830 

19,  cot 

106,132 

■ 

298,598 

1,363 

1,161,741 

Yarns— 

Up  to  No.  20 

Over  No.  20 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china 
ware 

Comestibles,  n.  e.  s 

Copper  and  manufacturos: 

Ingots  and  slabe 

Plates  and  sheets 

185,733 
301,205 

3,861,142 

Wire 

Electric  lamps. 

21,643 

Manu  fEictures 

Explosives 

Fans,  paper 

9,573 

Bags 

Fibers: 

Cordage,    twine, 
etc 

Bedqullts,  center- 
pieces for ... 

11,849 

Bfankets 

Cambrios,  Turkey-red 
Clothing— 

Eiu^pean 

Other,  and  accos- 

2,974 
8,502 

2,387 

43,707 

30,094 

Flax,    hemp,    jute, 
etc.— 
Cordage,   rope 
thread,   and 
twine 

105,345 

sories 

Hemp  braid 

Tissues  of 

3,GC9 

Crepes- 

20,175 

Exceeding   20 

Gunny  bags 

3,370 

inches  wide 

Fish  and  shellfish 

30,129 

Not  exceeding  20 
inches  wide 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Apples 

50,209 

321,646 

22,724 

Drills    and     twilled 
shirtings 

312,326 
6,274 
54,747 

53,365 

97,801 

67,744 

1,503 

2,531 

549 

6,804 

Mandarin  oranges 

Peanuts 

Other 

Furs ,... 

Biicks 

158,376 

Fishing  nets 

210,381 

70,141 

309,335 

102,996 

2,304 

30,103 

898 

16,461 

1,839 

Flannels- 
Exceeding    29 

Inches  wide 

Not  exceeding  29 

Qlass,  and  raanubicturcs  of 
Hats: 

Imitation     Panama, 
straw,  etc 

140,107 

2,166 
8,700 

4,907 

24,879 

488 

104,376 
17,755 

inches  wide 

Cloves — 

Other  hats,  caps,  or 
bonnets 

22,614 

Knitted 

India  rubber,  manufac- 
tures of: 
Gum  tiros 

Other 

Handkerdiicfe. 

41,611 

Kimonos 

Other 

16,348 

Lace    threads. 

Wks 

6,462 
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Articles. 


Instrument: 

Philosophical 

Surgical 

.  Other  scicntiflc 

]  ron,and  manutacturos  of: 
Bars,  rods,  plates,  and 

shc<*ts 

Cans  (kerosene) 

Electric  wire,  insu- 
lated  

Implements  and  tools. 

Ingots  and  slabs 

Machinery,  and  ports 
of— 

Electric 

Lather 

Spinning       and 

weavixig 

Printing 

Other,  and  parts 

thereof. 

Manufactures,  n.  e.  s— 

Enameled 

Other 

Pans  and  rice  kettles 

Pipes  and  tubes 

Ropes 

Ivory,  elephant,  manu- 
factures of 

Jewelry 

Lacquered  wares 

Lamps,  and  parts  of 

Lanterns,  Japanese 

Leather,    and   manufac- 
tures of 

Belt,    belting,    and 

hose 

Trunks,  Ixigs.etc 

Other  manufectures . . 

Other  skin,  hair,  horn, 

etc.,  ana  manufsu;- 

tures  of 

Matches,  safety 

Matting,  floor 

Metals,  n.e.s 

Metals,  manufactures  of, 

n.e.s 

Metal  powders 

Minerals,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Musical  instruments 

Nickeled  metal  manufac- 
tures...  

Oil: 

Coconut , 

Colza 

Fish  and  whale , 

Kerosene 

Other  mineral  oils 

Peppermint 

Soya-bean 

Other  oils,  fats, 
greases,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Oilcake 

Ores: 

Manganese 

Tungsten , 

Other 

Paints,  pi-rments,  colors, 
and  varnishes: 

Paints 

Red  lead 

Other 

Perfumery,      cosmetics, 
etc.: 

Perfumery 

Toilet  waters,  etc 

Paper,  and  paper  manu- 
facture  

Pencils 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 

lily  bulbs 

Snake  gourds 

Polish,  shoo 


1917 


124,047 

74,r06" 

6,336 


C4,422 
9,517 

40,409 
10,514 
18,997 


130,074 
6,766 

28,207 
798 

98,459 

78,566 

312,916 

17,776 

48,093 

978,943 

390 

1,808 

20,007 

124,088 

2,547 

498, 143 

11,921 

1,438 

182,042 


1,580 
196.285 

8,489 
318, 144 

70,460 
2,424 

16,318 
156,745 

15,713 

84,718 

10,924 

271 

30 


644 
2,837 


82,463 


44 
20,683 
89,646 


548 

1,159 

73,877 


799 
1,373 

223,422 

21.892 

1.992 

1,840 

10,}- 04 

16,217 


1918 


f  1,423 
15,833 
3,109 


55,513 


29,208 

31,645 

7 


19,174 
4,362 

136,874 
301 

82,588 

218,307 
249,219 
673 
36,963 
C3,711 


2,664 
15,680 
14,272 

3,753 

221,995 

13,373 

5,116 

26,296 


1.063 

228,753 

831 

4,970 

32,058 


14,422 
136,944 

12,433 

6,e6o 

60,020 


10,6^3 
74,643 
2,013 


65,618 
349 


50 


20,933 

2,428 
36,402 


6,961 

339,152 

28,171 

3,507 

2,137 

189 

15,315 


Articles. 


Purses 

Rores,  bags,  and  mats... . 

Salt 

Pcreens 

Seaweed 

Seeds: 

Rape  and  mustard 

Other 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Clares 

Floss 

Habuta— 

Figured 

Plain 

Handkerchiefs 

Kimono 

Lustring    ("kaiki"), 
including      cotton 

mixture 

Nightgowns 

Pongee  (silk  and  cot- 
ton mixed) 

Raw 

Satins 

Satins  fsilk  and  cot- 
ton mixed) 

Shawls 

Other   manufactures 
(including  cottcm) . . 
Soap: 

Toilet 

Other 

Soy 

Spices:  Ginger,  dried 

Spirits,  malt,  wine,  and 
other  beverages: 

Beer 

Mineral  waters 

Sake 

Other  alcoholic  bev- 
erages   

Other  beverages 

Starches 

Sugar 

Tea: 

Black 

Brick 

Orecn 

Telephones 

Tobacco,  leaf 

TON'S 

Umbrellas  and  i»arasols. . . 
Vegetables: 
Beans- 
Kidney 

Redor  wjiite 

Sova 

Other  beans  and 

peas 

Chillies,  dried 

Miso 

Mushrooms 

Onions 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Preserved 

Other 

Vessels 

Wood,  and  manufactures 
of: 
Bamboo       manufac- 
tures  '... 

Basket  trunks,  bags, 

etc 

Furniture 

Manufactures,  n.  e.  s.. 

Shooks 

Wood   shavings   (for 

match  boxes) 

Other 

Wool,  manufactures  of: 

Blankets,  etc 

Cloths  and  serge 

Hats(folt) 

Mousseiine  de  laine. . , 


1917 


1901 

33,986 

1,209 

509 


1,954 
50 
919 


2,248,741 


3,617 
3 

10,110 

900 

131 

26,229 


22,306 

271 

8,994 

"8,673 


8,?49 
192,588 

1,658 

56,096 

456,066 

26,927 

2,711 

246,314 


37,121 
51 
^43 

19,601 

658 

1,523 

904 

23,022 

11,443 

2 

6,111 

41,300 

723 


34,899 

28,004 

873 

18,282 

.921,351 


201 

674,637 

151 

1,7J52 


1918 


$18,18S 

4,367 

57,483 

651 

1,249 

4,716 
6,430 

152,016 
613 

8,010 

344,871 

10,317 

1,683 


3.7» 
6,970 

37,186 

52 

9,2S2 

8,751 
754 

68,243 

25,170 
9,975 
29,030 
12,290 


115,0?3 

1,521 

10,234 

18,883 

367 

87,019 

113,004 


62,363 

927,016 

5,080 

2,935 

243,056 

757 


102,576 

150 

3,544 

10,967 

"4*335 

•m 

25,757 
173,904 
6,611 
13,658 
36,831 
703 


14,284 

16,551 

3,042 

6,674 

573,395 

12,018 
142,413 

24,587 

303,096 

2S.880 

24,587 
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Articles. 

1917 

1918 

\^ 

ArUclos. 

1917 

1918 

Wool,  manuCacUircs  d — 

110, 176 

111,684 
425,130 

Parcel  post  

1224,667 
186,045 

m.285 

1134,038 
312,667 

Continued. 

All  other  articles 

Yarns,     woolen     or 
worslod       

Foreign     produce     and 
manufactured  Xreex- 
ports) 

Other  woolen  tissues 

44,552 

(including     cotton 
mixture)          

Tout 

33,063,506 

36,670,253 

Zinc    

95,496 

layoieed  Exports  for  the  TTnited  States. 

Despite  American  war  trade  restrictions,  the  value  of  the  direct 
exports  from  this  district  in  1918  was  increased  by  more  than  20  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year.  The  leading  commodities  exported 
were  earthenware  and  porcelain,  tea,  ve^^etables  (beans,  peas,  starch, 
etc),  matches,  musical  instruments,  and  toys.  The  increased  value, 
however,  does  not  indicate  that  the  gross  shipments  for  the  year 
were  greater,  but  rather  that  the  unit  value  was  higher. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  principal 
articles  invoiced  at  lokkaichi  for  shipment  to  the  United  States 
during  1917  and  1918 : 


Artidof. 

1917 

1918 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Broadstuffs:  Rice 

Brcn:o  manifaoturoB 

pounds.. 

1,081,936 

$57,866 

4,887 
2,929 

31,241 

1,111,560 

$14,802 
1,283 

Brcnic  pawdor 

pounds.. 

do.... 

do«f;n  . 

5,032 
38,883 

Cottrn  man-jfactures: 

Fishing  nets 

Gloves 

9,7.-5 
5,074 
1,110 

7,460 

6,771 

480 

Lacos 

yards.. 

pieces.. 

pounds.. 

dozen.. 

Muslin 

245 
3,192 

731 
1,239 

Netting 

Tabic  covers 

112 

118 

Thread 

79 

Twine ' 

bundles.. 

20 

718 

Wearing  apparel 

2,932 

Other 

14,730 

1,396,947 

22,914 

18,316 

2,778 

1,829 
3,344 
6,082 
9,126 

1,468 
16,253 

314 

Earthniware  and  poreelain 

dozen.. 

do.... 

2,721,904 

97.020 

176,046 

9,213 

1.556 
17,072 
27,224 
15,795 

20,162 
299,422 

2.699,^82 

103,230 

32,250 

61 

3,217 

38,335 

3,581 

367 

1,852,038 
18,666 
7,348 

S,ISS 

Z,524 
1,171 
1,038 

Fans 

Fiber  maniilBctuns:  Mats 

Fish: 

Canood 

Preserved 

Flowers,  artificial 

Footwear,  slippers 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Oranges 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

pounds.. 

do?  en.. 

dozen  pairs.. 

boxes.. 

pounds.. 

Peanuts 

Furniture 

261,090 

23,194 
3,061 

Glassware ....  

3,068 
3,442 
3,307 

2,593 

Gut 

coUs.. 

1'8,655 

Tncen'H) 

737 

Knives 

dozen.. 

5,e04 

9,092 

Lamps  and  parts: 

Candle  shades 

...., do.... 

1,187 

1,5.59 

34,992 

10,311,720 

641 

7,101 

40,340 

340, 102 

Lamp  shades 

do.... 

1,149 

6.854 

10,981,536 

7,104 

Ivficquered  ware 

Matches,  safety 

do.... 

do 

12,988 
165,237 

Metal  and  manufactures  of: 

Aluminum  loaf 

1,067 

Dtitch .           .         

1,858 
97 

other - 

5,374 

Musical  instruments  and  parts  of: 
Cellos 

dozen. . 

2 

66 

33,977 

1 

1,674 

27,310 

261 

Cello  bows 

do 

636 

Harmonicas 

do.... 

14,387 

Violas ^ 

do... 

132 

Violins 

Violin  bows 

do.... 

do.... 

3,0?3 
18,183 

58,556 
71,473 

36,763 
63,771 
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Articles. 


Quantity.        Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


Musical  instraments  and  parts  ef— Continued. 

Violin  bridges dozen. 

Violin  strings do . . . 

Parts  oJ do... 

Other do... 

Oil: 

Peanut cases. 

Perllla pounds . 

Rapeseed gallons. 

Sesame pounds. 

Soy  a  bean do . . . 

Vegetable,  n.  e.  s do... 

Paper  manufactures: 

Folding  fans . .  1 doren . 

Lanterns do . . . 

Other do . . . 

Papier-mAch^  manufactures do. . . 

Pencils,  lead .gross. 

Phonograph  records dozen. 

Seed,  masUrd pounds. 

Silk  manufactures: 

Wearing  apparel 

Other 

Tea pounds . 

Tenms  rackets dozen . 

Toys do . . . 

Umbrellas do... 

Vegetables: 

Beans pounds. 

Canned doien. 

Dried pounds. 

Miso do... 

Peas J. do... 

Preserved do... 

Seaweeds,  dried do . . , 

Soya  beans do. . . 

Starch,  potato do. . . 

Other do... 

Wood,  manufactures  of: 

Bamboo  basket^t dozen. 

Bamboo  manufactures,  n.  e.  s do . . . 

Other 

All  other  articles 


22,608 

47,854 

313,095 

40 
75,313 


S3, 163 
1,054 

10,145 
7,106 

232 
5,313 


3,780 
889,  U)9 


405 
63,338 


30,071 

1,700,028 

13,323 

3,691 

1,483 


5,759 
18,899 
2,358 
1,357 
2,148 


2,870,787 

19,849 

1,567,425 


41,501 
398,244 

12,233 
275, 171 


935,747 
1,576 
4,451 


47,324 

1,462 

884 


123,200 

25,825 

1,200 

13,500 

300,2% 
56,805 

29,021 
129,778 


3,241 

1,015 

101 

415 

20,156 

1,892 

36,580 
16,653 
39,090 
17,384 


1,680 
68,780 


48,900 


14,S05 
25,660 


314,775 

4,677 

1,099 

62,781 

1,433 


900 
127,220 


3,948,349 

15 

193, 114 

1,120 

2,019,465 

230 

15,800 

14,753 

2,272,400 

/  6,300 

5,321 

146,341 

902,650 


5,495 
32,530 


Total.. 


$198 
3,072 


22,491 


947 
33,302 


44,729 

801 

613 

6,514 

3,045 


1,122 
30,276 

5,855 

5,575 

954,037 

21 

1,207 

99,355 

337 

2,023 

816 

132,456 

160 

S34 

30,492 

'  71,948 


11,290 
6,660 
2,405 
8,332 


3,161,495  3,847,982 


Exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1918,  consisting  principally 
of  cotton  fishing  nets  ($27,377),  cotton  yarn  ($1,147),  and  earthen- 
ware and  porcelain  ($9,0J\0),  amounted  in  all  to  $41,869  as  compared 
v^ith  a  total  of  $15,268  in  1917;  shipments  to  Hawaii  were  valued 
at  only  $116,  as  against  $250  in  1917. 


WASHINGTON  *.  GOVERKMBNT  PBINTINQ  OFFICE  \  19J 
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JAPAN. 

By  Consol  General  George  H.  Scldmore,  Tokohama,  Jvly  11,  1020. 

Up  to  about  May,  1919,  business  generally  throughout  Japan  was 
rather  depressed,  but  thereafter  a  revival  took  place  and  the  records 
at  the  end  of  the  year  show  the  largest  values  in  foreign  trade  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  This  depression  was  mainly  the  result  of  the 
armistice  of  November,  1918.  Rising  prices,  however,  resulted  in  a 
showing  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  exports  valued  at  $1,046,288,000, 
an  increase  of  $68,180,817  compared  with  the  year  1918,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $731,322,814,  compared  with  the  year  1913.  Imports  were 
valued  at  $1,083,469,750  in  1919,  an  increase  of  $251,900,049  compared 
with  1918,  and  of  $720,212,790,  compared  with  the  year  1913.  Com- 
bined exports  and  imports,  $2,129,757,750,  show  a  volume  of  trade 
over  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  year  1913,  $678,222,146.  The 
balance  of  trade  during  1919  was  against  Japan,  imports  exceeding 
exports  by  $37,181,750,  which  is  slightly  less  than  a  similar  excess  in 
1913. 

It  is  said  that  the  increase  of  exports  was  due  to  the  rise  in  prices, 
for  in  quantity  almost  every  article,  except  raw  silk  and  textiles,  de- 
creased in  1919;  on  the  other  hand,  imports  increased  not  only  in 
value  but  generally  in  quantity  too. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  record  of  1919  was  the  enormous  divi- 
dends distributed  by  some  of  the  leading  corporations  of  Japan^ 
namely,  the  Nippon  lusen  Kaisha  (Japan  Mail  Steamship  Co.),  100 
per  cent;  Kanegafuchi  Spinning  Co.,  70  per  cent;  Fuji  Gasu 
JSpinning  Co.,  50  per  cent;  Yokohama  Stock  Exchange,  41  per  cent 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (Osaka  Mercantile  Steamship  Co.),  40  per 
cent;  Imperial  Hemp  Co.,  35  per  cent;  and  six  other  companies, 
30  per  cent. 

Shipbuilding   was   also   prosperous    during   1919.     There   were 
launched  from  Japanese  yards  134  ships  of  over  1,000  tons  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  619,588. 
Tluotuations  in  Foreign-Trade  Eetumt  for  1919. 

The  tendency  to  return  to  iM^t^r  ^iditions  is  apparent  from  a 
study  of  the  following  table  ffiflJR^flRvalues  of  imports  and  ex- 
1T402''— 20  AJMftS  ^ftPf^Wft  It)  r^  T 
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porte  by  countries,  during  the  years  1913,  1918,  and  1919.  A  sharp- 
decrease  is  apparent  in  Japan's  export  trade  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  their  colonial  possessions  and  with  Italy,  compared 
with  the  trade  for  1918,  indicating  the  rapid  recovery  of  production 
in  the  mother  countries  and  the  rehabilitation  of  trade  with  their  * 
colonies.  Imports  from  these  countries  into  Japan  show  a  cor- 
respondingly large  increase  over  1918,  while  the  totals  for  both  im- 
ports and  exports  are,  on  the  whole,  larger  than  in  the  year  19X3, 
Italy  alone  showing  a  marked  decrease. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  iSouth  American  trade  for  the 
three  years  named  also  reveals  the  same  tendency.  Argentina  shows 
a  sharp  decline  in  1919  on  both  imports  from  and  exports  to  Japan, 
although  the  totals  for  the  year  are  far  in  excess  of  those  for  1913, 
Imports  from  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru  increased  in  1919  and  were 
infinitely  larger  than  in  191«3,  while  exports  to  those  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  Peru,  suffered  a  material  diminution  as  compared 
to  1918.  These  changes  were  probably  due  to  a  renewal  of  trade 
between  South  America  and  Europe  an'd  increased  competition  from 
the  United  States.  The  trade  of  Japan  with  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1919  shows  a  marked  increase  over  the  figures  for  1918  and  a 
tremendous  advance  as  compared  with  those  for  1913.  As  in  several 
preceding  recent  years,  the  total  is  more  than  twice  that  of  any 
other  one  country. 
Im^rt  and  Export  Trade  by  Countries. 

The  value  of  imports  into  and  exports  from  Japan  for  the  three 
years  1913,  1918,  and  1919  is  given,  by  countries,  in  the  following 
table : 


UniUd  Stat«. 

Canada 

Mexico 

Asia: 

China 

Kwangtung  Province 

Honxkong 

British  India 

Straits  Seitlemonts. . 

Diitch  East  Indies... 

French  Indo-China.. 

Asiatic  Russia 

.      Philippine  Islands . . 

Siam 

Europe: 

Unit^  Kingdom.... 

France 

Germaa>' 

Belgium 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Austria-Hungary.... 

Netherlands 

Bwoden 

Norw'ay 

Russia 

Spain 

Denmark 

Turkey 

Portugal 

South  America: 

Peru 

Chile 

Argentina 

Braiil 


W, 


U9,»i 

916,034 
2,967 

T8 
98 
86 
84 
97 
50 
47 
42 
21 
76 

13 
40 
11 
15 
73 
OB 
28 
31 
7* 
87 

m 

101,489 
12,822 
8,102 

9 

,381,147 

»,746 


»W,  078, 727 

3,875,927 
22,628 

140,431,106 
50,158,500 
415,632 
133,690,315 
14,617,887 
21,345,343 
27,620,789 
2,176,762 
8,693,068 
8,856,896 

32,9M,588 

1,869,478 

1,710,051 

1,945 

305,664 

1,1*5,679 

813 

870,566 

1,844,920 

105,846 

341,763 

129,317 

20,055 

2 

342,242 

5,613.624 

4,371,046 

66,0^9 


1882,041,147 

3,054,018 
88,660 

63 

.40 
M 

157 
(96 

as 

04 

m 

•8,679,668 

4,402,399 

126,904 

24,569 

364,477 

4,308,834 

1,578,525 
5,625,418 
109,898 
194,154 
481,632 
110,815 
308,057 
8,5M 

480,120 
6,801,004 
l,l06,6fa 

822, 1J4 


•oi,ra»,6i2 

2,534,829 
261,597 

77           194 
14           100 

16           '47 

14       m 

5           96 

1  H7 
Ml 

2  64 

3  Ell 
.76 

16,870,147 

29,994,351 

6,540,ia5 

1,845,885 

14640  682 

160,449 

467,875 

833  333 

36,812 

2,148 

2,438,915 

215,658 

167,111 

91,538 

7,490 

68,644 
65  488 
708,438 

064,260,801 

13,626,400 

176,444 

17            81 
6            U 
3            10 

10            56 

2            16 

8            40 

84 

1         tr 

1         ot 

60 

71,218,855 
70,886,233 

■**6;77i;2tt* 
276,030 

23,096 

810 

80,801 

1,028, 2KI 

84«,806,i0« 

12,382,855 

878,810 

222,864,000 
74,83S,^ 
29,480,140 
a8,SB4,<l«i 
14.877,410 
28,601,805 
706,053 
88,^72,683 

1,692,618 


1,»  . 
1,040,208 
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Countries. 

Imports  from. 

Exports  to. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

1913 

1918 

1919 

Africa: 

Egypt  

13,557,311 
22,706 

$4,575,624 

14,680,322 

327,445 

24,363,877 

3,234 

34,474 

8,909,677 

17,978,244 

18,526,142 
702,785 

28,232,701 
41,116 
141,8:11 

10,297,914 

1682,814 
236,363 

114,191,268 

9,143,786 
693,551 
32,455,263 
4,360,434 
3,853,432 

$7,932,203 

Cape    Colony    and 

4,085,448 

Other  Africa . .  . 

335  970 

Australia! 

7,441,686 

4,298,273 

15,366,501 

Nffw  Zealand.. 

2,627,755 

Hawaii 

45,0«8 

1,962.809 

248,329 

3,679,808 

2,486,071 

4,293,351 

Temporary  warehouse.. - 
Unknown 

206,491 

82^1,625 

OthfT  co!.intries , , . . 

6,151,507 

7,036,417 

4,030,152 

3,527,270 

ToUl 

363,256,960 

831,569,701 

1,083,469,750 

314,965,186     978.107.183 

1,046,288,000 

Principal  Imports  by  Countries  of  Origrin* 

The  largest  item  of  import  during  1919  was  raw  cotton,  valued  at 
$332,000,000,  of  which  British  India  and  the  United  States  were  the 
chief  sources  of  supply.  Bice,  iron,  oil  cake,  machinery  and  engines, 
and  sugar  were  imports  of  significance  during  the  year.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  give  the  values  of  imports  in  1919,  by  leading  coun- 
tries of  origin : 

An 
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Ch 
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Oa 
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01 
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Ch 

Ot 

Caustic 
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Ot 

Coal-ta 
Oc 
Bw 
He 
Ot 
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Ch 
Br 
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Eg 
Ot 
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Ot 
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Articles  and  eountiiM  of  origin. 


llachltwry  and  onglnei 

United  Kingdom 

Francp 

Germany 

Bwitserland 

8i*Tdcn 

United  Stales 

Other  oountrieB 

Materials  for  construction  of  bullding<t, 
bridgo!!,  railwa]^,  docki,  vessels,  etc . 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  oountrics 

Mtokel,  ingot  and  grain 

United  Kingdom 

United  State* 

Nittate  of  8oda»  crude 

Chile 

Other  coimtrics 

Oil  coke 

China 

Kwatigtung  Province 

British  India 

Asiatic  Russia 

Temporary  warehouse 

Other  countries 

Orti 

China 

British  India 

French  Indo-China 

Asiatic  Russia 

Au«tnilia 

Other  countries 

Paper 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden 

Non*'ay 

United  SUte,s 

Other  countries 

Pulp  fbr  paper  makl  ng 

Sweden 

Norway 

United  States 

Canada 

Other  coantrics •. 

RK» 

China 

Kwangtubg  Province 


Value. 


t44,477,lS5 

8,047,807 

1»»,649 

2,738 

655,163 

1,225,782 

33,332,-^86 

213,141 

i2,01i 
B,623 
14,394 
11,797 
U,374 
»6,688 
i7,6S6 

tt,462 

J5,758 

n,577 

M,704 

57,855 

»,18S 

18,  MO 

9,627,847 

6,043 

10,499,013 

8,237.004 

132, 354 

318, 455 

2,250 

7W,488 

032.462 

»,  165,  fm 

842, 938 

3 J9, G88 

6,541 

7,815,492 

101,207 

»,  327, 572 

1,261,097 

83.120 

1, 904,097 

1,88>.084 

174,174 

8),  793, 314 

141,081 

7,604,408 


Artieles  atd  countries  of  origin. 


Rice— CdbtintMd. 

British  India 

French  Indo^^hina 

Siani 

Other  eguAtries  i » . . . 

aeeds,  rape  and  mustanl . . , . 

China 

British  India 

Other  oeuntnQ6..» 

Sugar 

Hongkong 

Dutoh  India 

Philippines 

Other  oountries. » 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  crude 

Rwangtung  Pro  vinos . . . 

United  Kitk0dom 

Australia 

Other  ooimtrles 

Tannine  extracts 

British  India 

Straits  Settiftments 

Dutch  India 

United  Kingdom 

United  Btates 

Argentina 

Other  countries 

Tin,  ingoi  and  slah 

China 

Straits  Settlements , 

Duti'h  India 

Other  countries 

Wool 

China.... 

United  Kingdom 

African  countries 

Australia 

Other  countries 

Wooktn  tissuM 

United  Kingdom 

Oemiany 

Other  cmmtries 

Woolen  and  worsted  yams.. 

United  Km^am 

Other  coimtnes 


Value. 


AmalTtit  of  Export  Trade. 

Silk  and  silk  products  represented  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
export  trade  of  Japan  in  1919.  The  United  States  received  more 
than  87  per  cent  of  the  chief  commodity,  shipments  of  silk  and  its 
manufactures  to  that  country  totaling  moi^  than  $327-,000,(KK). 
Other  leading  products  from  Japan  were  cotton  products,  coal, 
matches,  beans  and  peas,  pai^er,  porcelain,  tea^  and  toys.  Slight 
increases  over  the  exports  of  1918  were  noted  in  cotton  products, 
matches,  and  porcelain;  material  decreases  occurred  in  the  exports 
of  the  other  articles  mentioned. 

The  appendetl  table  gives  the  value  of  the  chief  articles  exported 
from  Japan  in  1919  together  with  the  leading  countries  of 
destination : 


Artioles  and  countries  of  destination. 

Vahw. 

Articles  and  countries  of  d^stinathm. 

Vahat. 

Aouatfc  nroducts             ' 

IS,  071, 416 

8, 764, 736 

826,570 

l,e8fl,301 

82,744 

384,750 

794,567 

551,748 

Baans  and  peas •• 

|15,«0»ei3 

a^m,346 

China       

United  Kingdom 

Francfe     

Honekonc 

Unfted  States 

f,7ft3,4<f 

Straits  Ssttleraents . 

Canada      

Asiatic  Ru^^ia 

other  coimtrtes 

United  States 

Best 

Oth«rcoimtr*88 

China 
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Articles  and  countrios  of  destination. 

Value. 

Bear— Continued . 

Kwangtung  Province 

1115,933 
104,665 

Hongkong 

Britwh  India 

1,957,644  1 

Straits  Settlements 

182,519  • 

Dutch  India 

610,700  , 

Other  countries 

161,627 

Buttons --,^.,,,,,^ ,. 

6,127,201  1 

China 

278,087 

502,316 
27,400 

478,  gl9 
1,181,555 
1,269,874 

129, 150 

BritUh  India 

Philippines 

United  Kingdom 

France 

United  States 

Canada 

Argentina 

223,373  1 

Australia      

20t,504 

Other  countries 

832,623 

3,930,112 

190,062 

416,793 

319,063 

2,877,292 

2,362 

124,546 

18,805,202 

6,400,954  1 

3,460,816 

161,813  1 

Camphor . r ,  t 

British  India            

United  Kingdom 

France T 

United  States 

Australia                      

Other  countries 

Coal 

China 

Honfkonir        

British  India 

Straits  Sett  laments  

3,310,164  , 
420,588  1 

Dutch  India 

French  Indo-China 

100,404  i 

Asiatic  Russia 

1,430,386  ! 

Philippines 

2,472,289 
25,797 

81^      

Hawaii 

128,675 

893,916 
4,577,270 
310,284 
269,002 
317,096 
243, 700 

Comestibles  in  tins  and  bottles 

China 

Kwanetune  Province 

Hongkong 

Straits  Settlements 

United  Kingdom 

822,627 

France 

94,715 

United  States 

1,915,239 

Australia 

14,401  , 

Hawaii 

199.783 

Other  countries 

Copper,  Ingot  and  slab 

C             3 

China 

'i             ^3 

Kwantgimg  Province 

H  ' 

Hongkong 

^ 

British  India 

f9 

United  Kingdom 

(9  ' 

France T 

i7  ' 

Italy 

4l 

Otlier  countries 

4  ' 

Cotton  tissues 

m         4 

China 

71              1  ' 

Kwant^ng  Province 

22             0 

Hongkong 

1             0  { 

British  India 

14             8  ' 

Straits  Settlements 

1              9 

Dutch  India 

12             3 

French  Indo-Chlna 

6 

Asiatic  Russia 

D             1 
6 
2 
2 
3 

1,891.511 

358,802 
1,867,115  I 

Philippines 

Siam 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Argentina 

Ej^t 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal 

Australia 

N^w  Zealand 

283,989 
194,585  1 

Hawaii 

Other  countries 

637, 876  1 
1,886,752 
53H,  422 
155,832 
357,449 
77,295 
290,159 
467,595 

Cotton  toweb 

China 

Kwanctune  Province 

Hong  kong 

Dutch  India 

Australia 

Other  countries 

Cotton  undershirts  and  drawers,  knit . 

China 

Kwangtung  Provintt? 

Hongkong 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements 

Dutch  India 

Asiatic  Russia 

/  PlillipDlnes 

Unite<f  Kingdom 

United  States 

Egjpt 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal 

Australia 

Otlier  countries 

Cotton  yams 

China 

Kwanptung  Province 

Hongkong 

British  India 

Asiatic  Russia 

Philippines 

ChUe 

Argentina [ 

Other  countries 

Glass,  and  manufactures  o/ 

China 

Kwangtung  Province 

Hongkong 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements 

Dut^-h  India 

Philippines 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal 

Australia 

Other  coimtries 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 

China 

Hongkong 

BriUsh  India 

Dutfhiniia 

United  Kingdom , 

United  Stales 

Austraia 

Ofhercountrics 

Isingiass.  vegelab.o 

China 

Hont?Vong 

Brilish  India 

Straits  Sett'.omenls 

Dutch  India 

Pldlippines 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Knitted  goods,  n.  0.  s 

China 

Kwanctung  Prov  incc 

British  India 

Asiatic  Russia 

United  Kingdom 

Argentina. 

Austraia 

Other  countries 

Leather  maaufacturcs. 

China 

Kwangtung  Province 

Straits  Fettlements. 

Asiatic  Russia 

Other  countries 

Matches 

China 

Kwangtung  Province 

Hongkong 

Brilish  India 

Straits  Sett.emcnts 

Dutch  India 

Phil  Ipplnes 

Siam 

Unitel  States 

Austra  ia 

Other  countries 


112,962,807 

1,001,495 

479,287 

132, 132 

3,438,001 

148,164 

397,110 

2,132,455 

1, 168, 320 

2,006,248 

252,865 

845,575 

228.463 

220.421 

612,271 

56,944,603 

41,933,358 

3,108,182 

9, 235, 741 

1,485,767 

35,357 

186,706 

«   1%^,935 

628, 158 

241,489 

9, 810, 846 

2,058,687 

844, 316 

633, 381 

2,187,347 

260,273 

448,93.5 

278,359 

662,353 

913.525 

220,028 

679, 674 

823,968 

4,277,086 

726,720 

192,228 

230,332 

221,645 

991,081 

872,745 

131,579 

910,756 

1,023,456 

305,283 

137,601 

34,089 

4S  157 

117,880 

15,958 

43,682 

194,  S05 

12.5,995 

6,514,019 

1,1 88,  .536 

S86, 194 

62S948 

421,481 

1,269,213 

230,225 

298,374 

2,091,048 

3,286,159 

411,323 

339,503 

95,408 

1,822,446 

617,479 

16,434,723 

2,925,502 

1,594,196 

2,772,458 

4,840,541 

994,897 

1,228,090 

417,334 

77,583 

710, 6<7 

122,323 

751,113 
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ArUciM  snd  coiutrios  of  destUiatioo. 


Articles  and  ocuntries  ot  (Vwfiiiatinn. 


ValiM. 


Kats»iul  mattings 

(^ina 

United  Kinsdom 

United  States 

Australia 

Other  countries 

Menthol  arysub 

Briti*  India 

United  Kingdom 

UnitedBtates 

Other  oountriee 

OilfColsa 

Kwanftung  Provinoe . 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

United  States 

Hawaii 

Other  oouniries 

OiL  teb  and  whale 

United  Kingdom 

Sfanoe 

Beldam 

United  SUIes 

AwtnOia. 

Other  oountfies 

Paper 

China 

Kwangtung  Province. 

HonglEORg 

BriUA  India 

Straits  Settlements. . . . 

Asiatic  Russia 

United  KlD«d«m 

United  States 

Australia 

Other  oountrim 

Plaits  for  haU.. 

United  r 

Franoe.c 

United  States 

Australia 

Other  oouBtEies 

Poroelain 

China 

KwaogtuBg  Piwinoe. . . 

HongluDf 

BritShlwlia 

Straits  Settlements 

Dutcklndia 

PhilippiBes 

United  Kingdom 

United  States. 

Canada 

Capo  Colony  and  KataL.. 

Australia 

Other  countries 

Hioe 

Kwangtung  Pro^ce. . . 

Asiatic  Russia. 

United  States 

Canada 

Australia. 

Hawaii. 

Other  countries 


China 

Kwangtung  Province. . . 

Asiatic  Russia 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Silli;  handkerchiefs 

British  India , 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Other  North  America. . .. 

Argentina , 

Egypt 

Cape  Colony  and  NataL . . 

Australia 

Other  countries > 

BUk,raw , 

British  India. 

United  Kingdom 

France 


11,455,351 

^.  ,34 

08 
65 
58 
38 
42 
44 
28 
19 
50 
28 
71 
H> 
38 
35 
S3 
67 

aA 
79 
ao 

18 
06 

1  08 
68 
55 
66 
99 
22 
52 
47 
18 
67 
19 
72 
14 
09 
K) 
B5 
54 

]  48 
40 

m 

04 
562,144 
895,937 
271,959 
403,006 
3,018,673 
889,055 
00,297 

9At\    QJ^ 

1,  37 

2,  53 
96 


I 


57 

474 

68,842 

3,790,274 

269,999 

708,328 

1,715,090 

79,977 

830,541 

116,881 

41,087 

48,053 

480,318 

310,873,825 

550 

1,658,024 

8,552,882 


Silk,  raw^Continued. 

Italy 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Sift  tissues 

British  India. 

Dutch  India 

United  Kingdom 

France , 

UnitedBtates 

Canada 

Peru 

Angcnttna 

Brasa 

Other  Soi^  America. . . 

Egypt...-, 

Cape  Octkny  and  NataL 

Australia 

NewZealuKl 

Other  oountrim 

BUk.  waste 

United  Kii«dom 

France 

Italy 

UnitedBtates 

Other  countries 

Bufar,  refined 

China 

Kvaxigtong  Prorlnoe . . 

British  In&. 

Asiatic  Russia 

Other  oountiies 

»hur   

Chhia 

Hongkong 

British  Indfts. 

Dutch  India 

Asiatic  Russia 

UnitedBtates 

Egypt. 

Australia 

NewZealaad 

Other  countries 

Tablecloths 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Oanads 

Austrtlla 

Other  countries 

Tea 

China 

Kwangt^ung  Province.. 
.  UnitedStatas 

Canada 

Othcrooontries 

Toys 

China • 

Hongkong 

British  India 

Strait  s  Settlements 

Dutch  India 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Canada 

Peru 

Chile 

Argentina 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

Australia 

Other  countries 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

China 

British  India. 

Dutch  India 

Cape  Colon V  and  Natal. 

Otncr  coui^iries 

Wood 

Chhia 

Kwangtung  Provhioe. . . 

Hongkong 

British  India. 

Straits  Settlements 

Dutch  India 


1117,307 

3»,C»,354 

094,708 

5Q.«2,969 

:^  777, 439 

178,137 

8,844,  «01 

8.a8»,01d 

33,179,976 

SS,  016, 287 

123,346 

1^357,855 

44,166 

813,770 

823,605 

332,305 

1.197,982 

tifKm 

1,634,905 

9,034,396 

380,438 

9,384,923 

362,103 

3,758,606 

718;334 

10^781,307 

9,618,796 

1^068,292 

189,948 

82,789 

381,382 

l,to4,678 

100, 0<2 

27,584 

334,235 

132,768 

1«3B5 

0,917 

79,473 

146,865 

55,510 

42,919 

1^490,446 

351,377 

061,314 

£9,110 

67,246 

851.309 

0,173,423 

76,837 

141,537 

7,807,168 

on,  726 

870,155 

6,481,216 

238,687 

07,019 

090,671 

71,186 

149,271 

109,960 

2,367,381 

857,328 

88,967 

152,035 

104,177 

127,601 

819,237 

766,696 

2,160,127 

1,561,602 

107,331 

122,019 

41,131 

805,044 

U,  902, 113 

4^701,475 

1,889,793 

307,524 

1,082,662 

1.709,402 

016  253 
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Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 

Value. 

1  Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 

1 

Value. 

Wood— Continued. 

United  Kingdom 

$613,  ro 

595,528 
506,206 

5,545,549 
932,938 
763,195 
108,456 

2,067,178 
37,269 

1,169,007 

Woolen  tissu  PS— Continued. 

Cape  Colon V  and  Natal 

$160,085 

Australia. .7 

Australia 

9,116 

298  305 

1,463,479 

296,935 

Other  countries 

Other  countries 

Woolen  tissues 

Zinc,  in?ot  and  slab 

C-hinftT , , 

Chin\ 

Kwangtimg  Province 

Britivh  India 

66  460 

British  India 

Asiatic  Russia 

.    965 

Asiatic  Russia 

United  Kingdom     

1,048,423 
50,696 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

France 

Statistics  of  Specie  ^nd  Bullion. 

Imports  of  specie  and  bullion  during  the  year  1919  exceeded  the 
imports  of  these  commodities  in  1918  and  were  many  times  greater 
than  the  exports  of  the  same  articles  in  either  year.  Tlie  United 
States  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  amount  imported,  with  th© 
United  Kingdom  second,  and  Asiatic  Russia  third;  the  only  coimtry 
to  which  specie  and  bullion  were  exported  during  the  past  year  was 
China.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  specie 
and  bullion  into  and  out  of  Japan  during  1913,  1918,  and  1919 : 


Countries. 

Exi)orts  to. 

Imports  from. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

1913 

1918 

1919 

China 

$4,952,591 

9,970 

6,376,793 

$99,700 
51,346 

$2,519,^03 

$454,762 
52,342 

$1,353,022 
1,9S3 

$314,^:65 
48  105 

Kwanstune  Province  

Hongkong 

Straits  Settlements 

l,2t>3 
641 
94 

Asiatic  Rus?i'»            

251,743 

11,084 

27,843,182 
30  374,420 

United  Kingdom 

France 

5,567 

1,196,400 

902,502 

2,150 

Germany 

United  State?  

57, 105 

41 

230,774 

104  066  70S 

British  Ameri-a 

890,421 

All  (Aher  countries 

7,484 



Total 

13,50(1,033 

407,378 

2,519,403 

509,143 

2,500,484 

163,247,281 

Entrances  and  Clearances  of  Vessels. 

The  appended  table  giving  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  en^ 
tering  and  clearing  from  Japanese  ports  during  1919  shows  that, 
although  the  number  of  vessels  in  1919  was  greater  than  in  either 
1918  or  the  pre-war  year,  1913,  the  tonnage  exceeded  only  that  of  the 
previous  year.  American  vessels  arriving  in  Japan  during  1918 
were  136  steamships  of  383,171  tons  and  5  sailing  ships  of  4,044  tons ; 
in  1919  there  were  356  steamships  of  1,206,506  tons  and  4  sailing 
ships  of  3,945  tons.  The  shipping  movement  in  1913, 1918,  and  1919 
was  as  follows : 


Class  of  vessels. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Ton?. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Entered: 

Steam 

9,888 
354 

24,658,874 
61,541 

9,881 
494 

17,771,848 
71, 824 

12,  «5 
524 

22,743.173 
80  303 

Sail 

Total 

10.242 

24,720,415 

10,375 

17,843,672 

12,959 

22,823,476 

Cleared: 

Steam 

9,926 
373 

24,832,333 
04,965 

10,091 
545 

18,211,147 
80,910 

-  12,469 
535 

23, 038, 227 
82,074 

Sail 

Total 

10,299 

24,897,298         10.636 

18,292,067 

13,004 

23,120,301 

' 

.^IL       ^ 
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Cnstoms  Returns. 

The  customs  revenue  of  $86,494,492  in  1919  was  greater  than  the 
income  from  the  same  source  in  1918  by  more  than  $3,000,000  but  less 
than  the  revenue  in  1913  by  about  $1,000,000,  The  revenues  for  191S, 
1918,  and  1919  were  as  follows: 


Kinds  of  revenue. 

1913 

IMS 

mo 

Import  duties T , 

$30,679,640 
380,410 
363,707 

1,5071787 

1,  St,  827 

Tonnage  duties 

other  rectipU 

Total 

37,432,757 

33.048, 7» 

zt,m^m 

])ec)ared  Szporti  to  United  States  and  Itt  Poitcuioni. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  showing  the  details  of  declared  exports 
from  Jai)an  to  the  United  States  indicates  an  increase  in  ,1919  over 
the  previous  year  in  a  majority  of  the  commodities  exported  and 
a  total  increase  of  nearly  $200,000,000.  Baw  silk  alone  accounts  for 
more  than  $276,000,000  in  1919  and  the  shipments  of  silk  of  all  kinds 
to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  approximately  $310,000,000- 
Total  declared  exports  were  valued  at  $449,035,016.  Among  the 
other  important  items  showing  an  increase  in  value  in  1919  are: 
Chemicals,  cotton  fabrics,  porcelain,  fish,  furs,  hats  and  materials 
for  hats,  mats  and  mattings,  peanut  oil,  tea,  and  toys.  Eubber  and 
rubber  goods  appear  for  the  first  time  among  the  list  of  principal 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  1919;  shipments  totaled  more  than 
$1,500,000.  Those  exports  which  showed  a  decrease  compared  with 
the  1918  figures  are:  Vegetables,  ores,  brushes,  rice,  and  antimony. 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  from 
Japan  (excluding  Taiwan  and  Dairen)  in  1918  and  1919  were  as 
follows  Hn  converting  values  and  quantities,  the  following  scale  has 
been  used:  1  yen=$0.4985;  1  koku=5.119  bushels;  1  kin=:lj  pounds; 
1  picul=133J  pounds) : 


Articles.    . 

1918 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QuanUty. 

Value, 

TO   UMTIP   STATIS. 

Alumintini,  and  manufectures  of 

87,045 
S,685,7» 

131,088 

385,730 

3,025 

144  T8D 

73,419 

7;376 

16,576 

6,272 

66,161 

G0>31 

5,600 
42,065 

•»,7I6 

174, ItO 
73,077 

11 

Antlraonv,  and  manufactures  of: 

Reriulusor  metal 

Manufiacture^  of 

...pounds-. 

3,627,630 

Beads  and  spangles 

Beverages  and  oom««tibIds,  n.  e.  s 

Blcvcles,  cycles,  and  acocssorles  of,  n.  e. 

s 

...pounds.. 

64,320* 

Birdlime 

Bonf  mfinufivturcs , , ,   

37,701 

15,584 

117,113 
2,582 

6.001 

Books,  niagaEincjt,  and  periodicals 

Brass. and  mannfnctiircs  of  .        . . .  ^  ^  x  ^ 

Breac^stufft: 

Biscuits,  calces,  wafers,  etc 

Buckwheat 

Flour- 
Potato 

.  .bushels. . 
. .  .pounds. . 

32,410 

2.256 

35,530 
412,691 
96,665 

736,992 
4,153,782 
3,374,300 

Rice 

do 

45,370 

Yam 

do  . 

12,525 

Another /  .  /r 

3,696 

10,062 
871,725 

MaiM 

..bushels.. 

MillH 

...pounds.. 

264,597 

Rice 

...  .do.... 

176, 969, 638 
227,750 

'855 

Rice,  paddy 

VwrnicelH 

do.... 

do.... 

••"245;  7i3' 

25.267 

All  other 

...., 

9,382 
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1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

to  UNITED  STATES— continued 
Bristles.... 

1557,832 

80  7U 

9,788,091 

14,668 
81,641 
91,718 

156,983 

1398.601 

Bron^,  an^  numutectufM  of» , . . 

117  Ss 

9,650|#7 

SuttaBs: 

Agate. , 

....gross.. 

4£7,6» 
358,675 
106,409 

985,669 

4,290 

164,607 

07  284 

6,263 

6,978,066 

91,004 
|8203 
14  596 

Ume..f - 

Nittou  t*Miki,  shdi 

loof  apd  bom 

»earl.T..... 

....do.... 
....do.... 
do. . . 

....do.... 

6,686 
6,106,604 

4,008 

886,  M8 

12,685 

65,646 

86,607 
64,620 

Shell 

..do... 

1,644, 3^3 
3  112 

Alloth^ , 

f^Hol^id ,  ijnA  manufartnrf !f  of t  •  • 

.pounds.. 

....do.... 
....do.... 

8,408 
166,890 

74,778 

C3»»iicafa,'dw«s,  iDedliiuds,  ate.: 

Acar-afar ,... 

Ai^^imm, •gg. XX. a. 

8«,61T 

07,289 

9,318 

1,691,840 

9,IIK20 

181,104 

78,882 

Ant  Ipyxina  ."T. ,.,..» I... 

....do.... 

20,702 

Arseiilc. cruda  .  . 

....do.... 

70,739 

Cafle  in« , . . . 

....do 

682,081 
690,000 
669,480 

148,788 
60,860 
73,427 

16,676 

Cutch  axtract 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

Dextrine ^ 

HfEot  of  rve 

132,160 
7,800 

"      ii,945 
14,000 

i'M 

11,266 

461,090 
14,050 
13,987 

836,619 
12,861 
8,371 
9,499 

0,846 
64,347 
38,333 
109,666 

10,477 
97,461 
646,753 
8,613 
158,001 
139,186 
174,040 

86,S81 
26,600 

176, 9M 
90,648 
16,005 

60,439 

floweBs  and  leaves^ 
Flfwers— 

Camomile,  p., ,... 

.pomwh.. 
do 

79,491 
9,606,474 

81,600 
6,785,109 

6,053 

Pjnrethrmn , , , . . 

9,236,485 

Leavas. . , , '. 

99,070 

oiyc<>riri,  dynf^'t^* 

.foun^.. 

....do.... 
....do.... 

86,860 
14,228 

Oiims,  cruda  and  raQoed'- 

Carophar,  refined 

All  other 

2,221,000 
«  246 
H^SOO 

8,413,407 
3  655 

IphtaniiBon , ,... 

....do.... 

10, 5M 

uicensa. , , 

23,034 

Cdlne!- 

Cmde , 

R^uMimed 

Medicinal  preparations 

.povMis.. 
....do.... 

96,900 
11,104 

4,180 
>,600 

9,292 
12,777 
67,165 

fiSthoi  enSato...  _.:..:. ... . :. . : 

.^owxls. . 
....do.-.. 

78,120 

880,576 
64,008 
2,009,753 
26,620 
66,058 
142,940 
78,072 

7,882 
2,570 

1,841,676 
187, 712 
68,626 

116,868 

436,600 
27,468 
199,800 
117,600 

188,878 

Paiash- 

Alum ,... 

8,872 

Blearbeitateof. p... 

....do.... 

8,070 

Carbonateof. 

ChloriQeof ...., 

....do.... 
....do.... 

62,671 
21,266 

Permanfanate  of 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

Prusslateof 

Pataaojum  lodWe 

28,450 

l,86i 
9, 128,  ISO 

88,516 

Online— 

SuphaUof 

aU  other ,, 

Ilooto— 

Licortoe 

....do.... 
....do.... 

....do.... 

•8,730 
i0,320 

no,  401 

Bcopola 

All  other 

....do.... 

....do.-.- 

61,894 

8,724 

Santonin 

13,460 

ihollae 

.pounds.. 

830,893 

i;ooo 

974,618 

Th  vmol 

...!do^ :: 

10,052 

Wax- 

ParafSn » •... 

....do.... 
...-di»- ... 

1,666,603 
8,770,637 

167, 4M 

690,920 

50,865 

65,000 

3,662 

62,003 

10,644 
864,134 
377.362 
407,250 

10,045 
9,162 

23,247 

180,856 

Vegetable,... 

1,078,470 

180,341 

Another 

34,841 

Coins,  cold - 

11,610 

<3amb8,horn 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 

GaiTpcttR,  BMtR,  rufls,  €^tc 

....gross.. 

887 

2^622 

14,472 
8,164 

Curtains  cod  table  covers 

748,807 

pick 

Saibroideriefi  and  drawn  work 

"*'a03,*360* 

887,683 

Gloves 

..uiOMS.. 

820,222 

Handkerchiefs 

1,188 

Lacings,  boot  and  shoe 

14,030 

Ketsand nettings --  

20,418 

Piece  goods,  bleached,  dyed,  colored 
etc 

,  printed, 

1,313,190 

Raw. 

..pounds.. 
...dezan.. 

rolls.. 

.pounds.. 

244,857 
61,052 
11,760 

403,680 

'i.'saoiio?* 

65,040 

Bocks  and  stockings 

Tapes 

W^ 

'Weariae  aDnarel 

10,836 

10,404 

22,524 
16,556 

260,080 

11,823 
180,710 

16,044 
1,205,382 

Yam  waste 

.pounds.. 

88,850 

Another 

408,246 

210,194 
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Articles. 


Tf>  u.viTED  STATES— continuad. 

Crucibles * number. 

Drawing  lastnuncnts 

Earthen,  stone,  and  cliina  ware 

Eegs,  frcsii doien. 

El«?tric  supplies: 

Flash-Ught  bulbs 

Lamps,  incandescent pieces. 

Torcn  cases 

Another 


1918 


Quantity. 


3,072 


,.1. 


Fans. . 

Fats,  soap-making pounds. . 

Fertilizers: 

Muriate  of  potash do — 

Oil  cakes- 
Bean * do 

Linseed do 

Sulphate  of  potash do — 

Fibers,  vegetable,  textile  grasses,  and  manuiac- 
turesof: 

Flax- 
Lines  and  hackled 

Thread - 

Tow,  noils,  and  slivt  rj 

Waste pounds. . 

Gunny  bag.<,  and  cloth  for 

llcmn— 

Manila pounds.. 

Rope,  manila do. . 

Jute  rugs square  yards . . 

Kapoc pounds.. 

Linen,  and  manufactures  of 

Loofah 

Sparteries pieces. . 

All  other  unmanufactured 

All  other  manufactures 

Fish  and  shellfish: 

Dried  or  salted 

Packed  in  tins 

Flowers,  artificial 

Foot  wear 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Chestnuts poimds 

Copra do 

Oranges 

Peanuts pounds 

Walnuts do 

Furs  and  fur  skins pieces 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of: 

Binoculars,  prism 

Fillers  for  vacuum  bottles 

lenses,  optical 

Thermometers doien. . 

Vacuimi  flasks do. 

Watch  cr>'stals 

Window  glass 

All  other 

Gold  leaf,  imitation 100  leaves. 

-Graphite  and  graphite  powder tons. 

Malr pounds. 

Uats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  and  material  for: 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods dozen. . 

Material  for— 

Braid 

Another 

Hides  and  skins  (other  than  fiu"  skins) 

India  rubber,  ana  manufactures  of 

Iridltmi ounces 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Boot  protectors -Kross 

Knives,  pocket dozen. . 

Needles- 
Gramophone  thoiL^and 

Sewing  and  knitting do 

Another 

Ivory  manufaotures 

Joss  sticks do.en. . 

Lacquered  ware.n.  o.  s 

I.Amps,  and  parts  of 

Loetner,  and  manufactures  of: 

Leather  and  tanned  skins. 

Manufactures  of 


851,200 
703,060 


3,600 


21,763,832 


49,6.h2,814 
296,356 
318,112 


9,120 

10, 101 


&t,600 

*i8,*wi 

3,666 


78,093 


15,685 


Value. 


$.'W,378 

82,503 

2,210,704 

26,076 

16,5«5 
4,656 


26,913 
23,646 
96,660 

120,961 


8,997 


1,634 


206,325 


329,517 
"29,W 


51,364 

598 

1,263 

20,906 

481,542 

80<*,471 

12,688 

22,  UW 


1,278,065 


3,472,447 
33,175 
339,313 

29,924 


3,244 
11,358 
33,660 
65'),096 
2,540 
122, 149 
12,038 
6,316 
60,832 

666,506 

3,411,489 

10,762 

63  \  108 

14,569 


62,061 

69,2r6 
162,907 
78,332 
6,864 
5,495 
38,520 
13,275 


498,216 
23,537 
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1919 


Quantity.       Value. 


924 


96,960 
i,' 823,669 


221,700 

7,808,089 

4,629,004 

243,104 


489.010 


66,692 

292,635 

114,462 

51 


90,576 


249,890 
16,751,344 


36,261,049 
3,657,065 
3,014,754 


9,817 


3,632 
16,380 


30,000 

4«7 

4,103,820 

171,460 


844 

131,630 


181,025 
226,239 


46,164 


$4,877 

117,915 

2,328,742 

32,645 

122,579 
53,025 
15,880 
8,280 
£0,690 


49,601 

293,285 
96,123 
17,411 


244,388 
34,156 
110,683 
107,482 
143,629 

12,818 
45,807 
£2,850 
15,301 
233,575 
118,960 
20,990 
22,505 
20,339 

1,426,150 

1,788,185 

71,885 

151,612 

42,476 
1,034,185 

11,554 

3,004,293 

589,793 

5,884,064 


21,532 
51,231 
14,247 
51,449 

158,056 
11,298 

127,229 

3,059 

15,374 

22,403 

814,581 

4,195,799 
45,762 
11,025 

1,506,469 
21,062 

29,243 
£0,843 

30,791 
53,219 
54,370 
23,030 
21,781 
190,830 
40,062 

230.942 
24,305 


tSObgle 
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Unkcbes '...gross. 

Mats  and  mattiiifls,  and  manufoctures  of 

Meat  and  dairy  products 

Mfttals,  and  maaufaictarM  of .  n.  e.  s 

Musical instroments,  and  parts  of 

Olli! 

Animal — 

Codliver i»Ikna. 

Herring do... 

Sardine do... 

Shark do... 

Whaie do... 

Other  fish do... 

Vegetable— 
Essential— 

Camphor pounds. 

Peppermint do . . . 

AJf  other do. . . 

Expressed—- 

Bean do... 

Castor gallons . 

GoeoQut poundB. 

Copra do... 

Cottonseed do... 

Hemp  seed gallons. 

Linseed do... 

Peanut do... 

Per  ilia poimd  s . . 

Rape  seed gallons.. 

Seiuune  seed pounds.. 

Wood,  China. do.... 

Allotker 

Hannnese tons.. 

Molybdenum 

Scheellte tons.. 

Tungsten  or  woKtam 

y^B^,  and  manutactures  of: 

Cigarette pounds.. 

Copying  and  tinsue^ do 

Hanging  or  waU. 

Japanese pounds.. 

Lanterns 

Paraolkutee 

Stencil pounds.. 

All  other  paper. 

All  other  manuihctures 

Venonat  and  household  goods 

Ptnrushions 

Plants  and  bulbs 

Platinum ounces.. 

Precious  and  semtprec  ious  stones. 

Ruble  notes,  Russian 

ravens,  oniamental number . . 

Seeds,  vegetable: 

Castor bushels.. 

Flower pounds.. 

Hemp do 

Linseed do 

Mustard do 

Rape do 

Sc^me do 

Another do 

Skell,  and  manufactures  of ,  n.  o.  s 

01ft,  and  manufttftures  oC 

Artifldal- 

Waste, pounds.. 

Yams do 

Brocades  and  embroideries 

Cocoons '. pounds.. 

Collars 

Handbags 

Handkerchiefs. 

Piece  goodsw 

Quilts 

Raw pounds.. 

fihawls  and  scarfs 

Spun  iilk  and  yams pounds. 

Waste,  ndls,  etc do... 

Wearing  apparel,  n.  e.  s 

Another 


3,101,006 


58,646 
71»,4S8 
ltt,78A 
197,384 
199,259 
325,034 


834,000 
773,364 


80,907,SW 

410,533 

96,944,903 

3,263,130 

965,^7 

27,  TOO 


4,939.161 
991,900 
4,047,673 
1,546,773 
3,375,017 


4,071 
*37i 


16,  an 

237,163 


113,248 


8,600 


346 


1,206 

02,940 
444,400 


6,129 

10,574,278 

927,175 

701,480 

13,306 


118,888 


23,967,608 


277,814 
9,447,679 


$753,345 

2,205,973 

18,406 

18,147 

190,066 


40,358 
466,166 

06,728 
122,985 
134,430 
830,716 


60,970 
1U,9V7 
11,330 

6,361.486 
543,931 

6,369,874 
353,517 
116,296 
33,596 


3,133,639 
78,061 

2,728,575 
199,963 
308,970 
114,430 

87,364 

114,188 

413,038 

1,671,331 

S3 
37 
74 


73 

225,390 
.  10,074 


2,040 
632,572 
62^986 
40,425 
23,405 

3,045 


1,678 
179,549 


1,107,221 
7,158,736 


127,782,043 


251,565 

6,928,768 

794,084 

766,715 


1,354,948 


38,495 

9,880 

39,630 


4,748 
4^333 


005,300 
74,699 


16,213,949 

600,000 

5,076,128 


13,394, 007 

3,779,969 

1,357,814 

557,028 

1,491,168 


648 


50,  TWO 

1,948,352 

3,271,336 

26,181 

10,778,379 

5,744,920 

276,372 

20,280 


8,560 
2,330 


134,151 


34,956,095 


26,476 
2,877,154 


•677,800 

4,960,664 

6,908 

49,294 

562.457 


17,013 
4,349 
34,137 


3,786 
38.609 

0,756 

108.691 

3,729 

9,067,109 
30  367 

1,808,170 

80,693 

683,653 


606,000 

13,837,642 

652,852 

1,054,356  • 

78,324 

300,452 

11,383 

39,981 


309,412 

58 

106,678 

4,451 

128,263 

30,008 

35,414 

18,131 

£05,361 

94,311 

56,789 

12,841 

444,449 

7  399 

36,702 


19,824 

97,537 
129,725 
139,740 
131,505 
706,937 
374,994 
38,169 
14, 8U 
12,491 


16,916 

65,210 

50,917 

819,738 

29,832 

11,880 

1,157,429 

30,977,053 


276, 


150,024 


Digitized  by 
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23;  583 

85,336 

4,903,082 

1,590,031 
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SUPPT^MENT  TO  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Articles. 


1918 


Quantity.  Value. 


1919 


Quantity.       Value. 


TO  UNITED  STATES -continued. 
Spices: 

Chillies pounds. 

Ginger,  dried do... 

Pepper— 

Black do... 

Red do... 

Spirit*,  wines,  and  beverages 

Starch: 

Potato pounds . 

All  other do... 

Stationery  supplies: 

Pencils,  lead » 

All  other 

Straw,  and  manufactures  of 

Surgical  Instruments 

Tea pounds. 

Tin do... 

Tobacco,  leaf do. . . 

Toilet  articles 


l,27f,548 
1,350,730 

99,ft97 
300,380 


24,673.420 


1108.671 
93.368 

15,505 
20,9519 
63,818 

1,929,287 


311,410 
217,725 

303,632 


4,778,865 
291,200 


30,280,453 

190.571 

1,330,355 


Toys 

Umbrellas  and  parasols,  and  handles  for: 

Of  silk  tissue 

Another 

Vegetables: 

Beans bushels. 

Cocoa  beans pounds. 

Cofleo  beans do . . . 

Peas busliel-i. 

Taro  tubers pounds . 

Prepare<l  or  presened— 

Miso do, . . 

Moss  and  seaweeds do. . . 

Mushrooms do. . . 

Rhova. 

Another 

Wood,  and  manu6ictures  of: 

Baskets  of  bamboo,  willow,  wood ,  etc 

Canes 

Furniture 

Poles,  bamboo pieces. 

Wood  sliavings  for  ornamental  use 

All  other  bamboo  manufactures 

All  other  wood  manufactures,  u.  o.  s 

\N  ool,  and  manufactures  of: 

Caps doien. 

Flannel square  yards. 

Muslin 

Noils pounds. 

Top do... 

Ail  other  manufactures 

Works  of  art 

Zinc  dust pounds. 

Charges 

AU  other  articles 


3,915,082 


2,908 

3,30^ 

23,737 

531,458 

6,419,156 

90,352 

148.476 

8,191 

810,662 

137 
13, 169 

14,371,683 


28,777,724 


S30.7B8 
82,361 

72,61S 

iii 

317.5)4 
19,609 

15,571 

10,070 

12,078 

349,539 

7,203,680 

89 


2.«63,375 
2,542,585 


346,379 
4,575,284 


1.S477 
15,760 


30,225 

5,073 

8,035 

118.391 

148,513 

113,115 


3,930,403 

71,200 

9,301,694 

698,3^ 

1,645,336 

2,399,181 

""i86,"i7i 


554,904 


6,142 
14,727 


112,400 


5S449 
22,445 
4,677 
53,665 
105,179 

22,212 
13,599 
3S,433 
58,112 


6,103,610 


68,955 
2,620,301 

29,SSS 
84,871 

11,210,879 

16,965 

1,56.5,789 

1,81.3,495 

23,740 

163,678 
30,765 
157,822 
788,220 
671, 87t 

233,950 
16,529 
13,416 
67.258 
47,174 
78,080 

151,129 


14,967 


30,240 


7,P4S 

24,165 

6,875 

30,732,880 

479,018 


30,328 


217,280 


49,991 
12,527 

350,793 

28,528 

21,653,481 

646,964 


Total.. 


271,349,824 


449,035,010 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Asbestos,  and  manufactures  of tons. 

Bicycles,  and  parts  of 

Books,  magazmes,  and  periodicals 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of: 

Bars pounds. 

Nails do... 

Sheets .do. . . 

Tubes do... 

Wire do... 

An  other  manufactures 

BreodstufTs: 

Biscuits,  oakes,  wafers,  etc 

Rico pounds. 

Vormioclll do... 

Wheat bushels. 

Another 

Bronze  manufactures: 

Powder pounds. 

Sheets  and  plates. do... 

AU  other  manufot  tures 

Brasheci. 


27 


75,798 
14,067 
109,698 
22,800 


848,425 
73,468 
19,645 


199,830 


12,525 
6,698 
3,106 

20,274 
5,043 
39,320 
10,585 
21,109 
39,541 

6,268 
58,867 

6,526 
16,384 

6,689 

6,567 
78,768 
11,652 
26,827 


43 


6,346 
5,246 

16,261 
2,438 

14,031 


1,515 
27,606 
4,171 


3,870 
65,806 


3,304 
6,596 
9,981 

1,624 
2,350 
6,455 
1,370 
8,806 
17,100 

11,460 

310 

6,139 

0,973 

1,907 

3,074 
18,704 
16,634 
18,877 
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^  TO  fBiuppiNE  ISLANDS— continued. 

Buttons: 

Bone gross. 

BMl <le.. 

CMidles,  wax 

Otfhiloid  manubietittM,  n.  e.  flL 

Cmait,  Poitlaad ^ mob. 

Cbonicals,  drugs,  medicines,  etc.: 
Acids- 
Acetic ...prands. 

Sulpburio -. do... 

TarWic do... 

AlloUwr 

Ai!ar-a$^ pounds. 

Itedidnaiprejnrations,... 

Ouinine poonds. 

BbeUac *)... 


Nitrateof 6m... 

Another do..., 

Sulphate  01  ammonia 

Wax pounds. 

Another 

Clay,  fire tons. 


OoaLookc,  aad  oharooai: 

Charcoal Uns. 

Coal do... 

Oske do... 

Omnlw: 

Celluloid gross. 

Horn - do 

Oomestlbles,  n.  •.  s 

Copper,  and  manuiaciuree  tf: 

Bars pounds. 

Steets do... 

Tacfes do... 

Wire do... 

All  other  manulacturts 

CMton,  and  mairahettircs  ot 

Blankets  and  quilts plercs. 

Caps doeon. 

puck square  yards. 

Drill do... 

Flannels do... 

Handkerchiefs 

Nets  and  nettings 

Piece  goods,  n.  e.  8 square  yards. 

fitieetings do... 

Sheets do 

Bbirtings do... 

Steirts .dwen . 

docks do... 

t^ead  and  corded  yarn pounds. 

t>ovrels dozeo . 

Umbrella  doth yards. 

Waste , pounds. 

Wearine  appam,  n.  e.  s 

Wicks,  ia«np pounds. 

Yam da... 

Another 

Drawing  instruments 

Eartken .  stone,  and  china  ware: 

Bricks tons. 


CMna,  porcelain,  andcarthui  ware. 
ElKtric  supplies: 

Batteries 

Lamps,  incandescent. 

Another 

Eaameled  ware 

Fans,  paper  and  silk 

Fertliiiors 

Viimn,  vegetable,  textile  ^tHna,  and  manaXaoteres 
•f: 

Ounnybags. ^Moads.. 

H©mi>— 

Oakum 

Twine 4}oiuids.. 

Jute— 

Rues stjuare  yards. . 

Twine pounds. . 

Another 


1918 


Quantity. 


70,066 


71,W0 
11,02ft 


a8»7iA 


36 
9,8W 


130^000 


218 
£,066 


238,128 


3,006 


7,651 
«2.2S2 
12,710 
70,SS8 


148, 142 
M,214 
111,8S0 


fl0,6(U 


J,6ie,£5» 


32,903 

748,641 

fiS.TO) 

2,»5,757 

66,811 


371,843 
74f 


«1S 

8,335 


«),1M 


47,952 
1,035 


Value. 


112,323 
33.350 
3,013 
7,173 

91,254 


6,771 
3,243 
7,643 
1,255 
10,000 
22,078 
1,172 
5,108 


13,866 


2SS 

26,020 
3,742 
13,100 

0,231 

2,032,207 

0^533 


15,458 
13,373 

3,034 

10,108 
0,200 
06,587 
10,835 

101,190 

4,133 

04,830 


20,535 

38,074 

00.124 

911,918 

205,630 

132,803 

19,742 

1,635,641 

35,860 

1^  510, 403 

100,571 


39,392 

43,362 

331 


304,050 
7,334 

11,230 
252,820 

7,071 
6,798 
4,041 
156,747 
30,119 
2,191 


7,108 

13,383 
M,047 

1,461 

"8,057 


1910 


Quantity.       Value. 


02,300 
0,658 


32,061 


23,SI20 
830,488 


27,407 
**'*47i 


310,045 
50,810 


02,000 


18 

330,740 
000 


'•|g 


04,090 

347 

1,100 

30,050 


04,845 

401,704 

1,000 


71S,411 


110,218 

000 

040,131 


310,522 
29,204 
10,500 

310,474 


05,700 


50,836 

"Mj'oto 


017,813 
5,531 
13,331 

000,173 

0^878 
?402 


10,014 
10^517 
U^450 
10^090 
388 

0,770 
8,051 
0,270 
0«647 
06,824 
6,994 
9,962 

3,703 

3,400,008 

0,824 

12,040 

7,673 


8^280 

155 

612 

12,744 

11,304 

06,660 
6,676 
75,829 
08,634 
1,065 
10,452 
27,115 
100,579 


Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 


45,809 

807 

1,046,073 

57,076 

233,316 

38,657 

12,682 

21,807 

04,285 

K),300 

65,904 

47,531 

8,011 

30,499 
323,001 

30,111 

11,102 

183,436 
23,122 
0,441 


1,790 

8,127 
38,518 

5,618 
5,374 
4,305 
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Articles. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1919 


Qoantlty.       Value. 


TO  PHILIPPINE  isLANCs— continued. 

Fish  and  shellfish: 

Dried  and  salted,  etc 

Pa'iked  t  n  tins 

Fishing  tackle 

Footwear,  slippers,  clegs,  etc 

Olass,  and  manufactures  of: 

Bottles,  demijohns pounds. 

Bottles,  empty 

Cups  and  tumblers dozen. 

Irrirators 

Lamp  chimneys dozen. 

Mirrors 

Spectacles dozen. 

vacuum  flasks do. . . 

Window  glass pounds. 

Another 

Gypsum -*  -  .tons. 

Ilais,  bonnets,  and  hootls,  and  materials  for: 

Hats  of  Panama,  straw,  and  rush dozen. 

Paper  hats do... 

Materials  for—                                               , 
Braids- 
Chip  and  straw , 

Another 

Sweatbands dozen. . 

India  rubber,  and  manufactures  of: 

Tiros  and  tubes 

Another 

Iron  and  steel  manuHactures: 

Carpenters*  tools 

Fitting  for  umbrellas dozen. 

Galvanized  sheets pounds. 

Irons,  laundry dozen . 

Knivas do. . 

Machinery 

Nails pounds. 

Needles- 
Gramophone thousands. 

Knitting  and  sewing  machine do. . 

Pins,  safety gross . 

Sheets pounds . 

Steel,  mild pounds. 

Wire  cloth 

Wire  rope 

Another... 

Lacquered  ware 

Lam  ps,  and  parts  of dozen . 

Lead. 


Leather ,  and  manufactures  of: 

Bags 

Belts do.. 

Purses do.. 

Fhoesand  boots do.. 

Suitcases 

Another 

Matches gross . 

Mats  and  mattings,  and  manufactures  of: 

Mattings square  3rards. 

Manufactures  of 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Meat  in  tins 

Milk,  condensed 

Metal  manufactures,  n.c.s 

Musical  instnmicnts,  and  parts  of 

Nickel  ware 

Oils,  vegetable: 

Essential.. 


Expressed 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Card  and  straw  board pounds. 

Cigarette 

Japanese pounds. 

Laotoms 

Napkins 

Tissue 

All  other  paper 

An  other  manufactures 

Proclous  stones  and  semipxeclous  stones 


3,834,980 

""ih'j'u 


4,310 


17,084 

6,141 

786,671 


5,794 


63,067 


163,905 
6,240 
6,553 
71,377 


27,750 

25,688 
19,683 


163,965 


4,513 
3,143 


37,631 
"545,069 


746,714 
'*86,*473 


1121,560 
106,937 
10,384 
24,577 

207.033 

296,107 

16,913 

6,379 

1,173 

7,507 

7,724 

8,856 

34,116 

87,320 

8,194 

10,136 
29,227 


37,333 

6,557 
10,386 

4,685 
11,607 

1,174 
74,190 
10,206 

60*278 

23,556 

7,477 

7,472 
20,850 

6,890 
71,931 


1,938 

34,221 

124,145 

4,812 

29,158 

5,122 

3,254 
44,604 
27,018 
14,858 

2,979 
67,874 
233,915 

679,292 
37,724 

6,678 
1,893 
30,685 
16,573 
7,575 

6,406 
6,996 
5,203 

20,731 

359,995 

19,773 

3,914 
17,159 

9,269 

3,997 
31,602 

7,906 


165,766 


42,005 


8,700 
1,343 


22 


853 
217 


27,766 


45,600 


5,196 
23,050 


29,858 
5,989 


6,120 
'i8i,'466 


8,670 


6,097 


250 


817,818 
62,599 


1106.743 
7,403 
1,910 
14,150 

9,272 

190,199 

37,719 

9,859 

16,146 

0,302 

S,909 

5.461 

3^,63 

38,097 

1,6M 

6,711 
1,744 


51,198 
7,442 
5,316 

22,231 
10,435 

5,696 
21,127 


47,247 
29,372 
18,311 
4,239 

650 

4,395 
490 


17,100 
10,992 
14,535 
33,050 
6,114 
37,166 
900 

6,495 
12,476 
24,370 

1.089 

26,965 

39,772 

384,196 

M 

6,921 
40,076 

2,375 
6,000 
11,096 
4,978 
4,431 

251 
2,827 
1,341 

21,803 
171,249 

4,304 

6,444 
14,473 
12,276 

6,343 
23,173 

l«16a 
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Articles. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1919 


Quantity.       Value, 


.pounds. 


TO  IBILIFFINB  I8I.AND&— Continued. 

Eilkjand  manufiictuies  of: 

HandkcrehMs. 

Piece  goods,  n.e.f 

Sbawls  and  scarfs 

Wearing  appar8l,n.e.  8 

Yam 

Another 

Spirits,  wines,  and  beverBces: 

Mineral  waters 

Pake galloDS. 

Btotknery  soppUeo. 

Furs&eal  instruments » 

Vm, , pounds. 

Tin.  and  maDulACturss  of do.. 

Vmbrellas  and  parasols,  and  sticks  for: 

Of  paper 

Ofsilktissae 

Bandies  and  St iite  for doseo. 

V^petables: 

Beans buriiels. 

Coffee  beans pounds. 

Onions bushels. 

Peas do... 

Potatoes do... 

Prepared  or  preeervod— 

Mushrooms pounds. 

Shoya 

Another 

Wood,  and  manultfMJtures  of: 

Bamboo,  willow,  and  akehto 

Furniture , 

Another 

Wool  and  manulMtures  of. 


u,m 


83,«6a 


•I'? 


71,»7 
M,l» 


273,791 


otlier  articles. 
Total 


IU8.22a 

223, lao 

1,909 
36,113 
37,606 
60,422 

29, 726 
17,132 
16,180 
16,601 
5,016 
4,581 

4,52S 
25, 167 
21,003 

48,641 
62,800 

140,659 
7,1«) 

986,138 

25,798 
8,079 
28,021 
52,383 

9,824 
8,120 
29,176 
6,648 
1,760,749 
197,766 


iB7,ai» 

280,  lit 

7,m 

27,8U 


11,329 


8,H8 
9,Bn 


16,011 


762 
133,481 


285,347 


38,671 

60,062 
9,448 
6,231 

16,117 
8238 
6,617 

21,092 
19,554 
8,654 

11,781 

m 

159,197 

146 

304,  M7 

16,831 
13,272 
18  692 
k9,839 

10,970 

70 

18,364 

6,590 

962,276 

180, 171 


TO  BAWAJt 


Books,  magastnes,  and  periodieals 

Breadstuflts: 

biscuits,  eakfls,  wafers,  etc 

PkMir— 

Rice pounds. 

Wheat do... 

Yam do... 

Another do... 

Rice do... 

Venuoelli do... 

Brushes , 

Cliemkals,  drugs,  and  medicinfis: 

Camphor,  redsed pounds . 


113,329 

**i,'i66 


86,477,348 
108,612 


6,000 


16,092,430 

31,683 

19,916 

11,848 
6,6i9iO 
104 
14,092 
2,Q67,M6 
10,886 
8,039 

7,745 


176, C44 

3,000 

27,805 


a),8fiO,187 
213,783 


3,124 


Hedicinal  preparations..... 

Another 

(kuoestibies,  n.  e.  a. 

Cotton,  and  manufiactures  of: 

Piece  goods,  ii.e.s ^uare  yards. 

Raw pounds. 

Bo€ta doxen. 

Towels do... 

Wearing  apparel,  n.e.s 

Yam poimds. 

Another 

SartbeiL  stone,  and  ctdna  ware 

Films,  cinomatOCTaph 

Fish  and  shellfish: 

Dried  or  salted,  etc „ 

Packed  in  tins 

Footwear 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  and  materials  for 

Iron,  and  manufactures  of 

Joss  sticks 

Z>aoq  ucred  ware 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Matches gross. 

Mats  and  mattings,  aud  manufactures  cf 


433,436 

28,906 

1,462 

1,753 


6,000 


73,480 


27  371 
6,632 
32,465 

68,281 
5,8^6 
2,702 
2,1  GO 

4,299 
65,517 
10,946 
17,833 

220,335 
61,710 
51, 132 

7,819 

6,773 
11,929 

9,9.« 
746 

4,386 
49,980 
23,i^l 


645,969 


11,796,] 


41,146 

26,769 

19,823 
160 
7,656 
8.473 
1,617,956 
21,008 
13,038 

6,514 
5,068 
45,862 
6,060 
«,«9 

186.  QOQ 
17,6J8 
9,182 
7,389 
16,284 


63,669 


42,249 

34,756 
8,567 

233,586 
85,531 
148,984 
10,361 
8,847 
12,250 
23,259 
6,941 
8,679 
36,681 
39,257 
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Articles. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1910 


Quantity.       Value, 


TO  HAWAH— continued. 


Meat  in  tins 

Metal  manufactures,  n.  e.  s 

Musical  Instruments,  and  parts  of 
Oils: 

Rapeseed gallons.. 

Sesamcseed do, 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Blank  books  and  printed  matter 

Japanese pounds. . 

All  other  paper 

All  other  manufactures.        

Seeds,  vegetable 

Silk^nd  manufactures  of: 

Handkerchiefs , 

Piece  goods,  n.  e.  s 

Textiles,  cotton  mixed I 

Wearing  apparel,  n.  e.  s., ' 

Another , 

Spirits,  wines,  and  beverages, 

Surgical  instruments 

Tea pounds.. 

Toilet  articles 
Toys, 


43,658 


4,420 


$4,980 
2,852 
3,678 

46,539 
7,181 

6,410 
2,246 
6,640 
19,519 
8,166 

1,806 
26,283 


54,367 


Umbrellas  and  parasols,  and  sticks  for: 


Of  papei 
All  other 


Vegetables: 

Beans bushels. 

Prepared  or  preser\cd— 

Miso 

Mushrooms pounds. 

Seaweed do... 

Shoya 

Wafers pounds. . 

AU  other 

Vinegar gallons 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Bamboo,  willow,  and  akebla— 

Baskets 

AU  other 

Another 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of 

Charges , 

All  other  articles , 


TotaL. 


193, 176 


57,169 


42,710 
23,390 


330 


9,008 
22,179 

6,402 
10,266 
47, 161 
63,649 

6,340 

5,849 
4,554 

110,964 

45,466 

25,122 

5U 

186,669 

55 

120,874 

1,434 


2,124 
6,566 
31,121 
16,240 
1,017,814 
137,730 


260,897 


61,612 


39,426 


75,697 

'is'oio 


4,8S6,216 


$10,557 
5,952 
5,011 

58,397 
9,109 

728 
8,497 
2,630 
23,017 
4,^8 

5,490 
110,254 
15,520 
31,071 
19,004 
5,843 
2,650 
77,123 
45.500 
33,650 

19,151 
5,813 

136,549 

66,162 

28,248 

18,824 

214, 2U 

9,202 

246,673 

6,790 


11,851 
7,794 
25,390 
39,782 
647,024 
63,107 


4,782,963 


The  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  figures  given  in  the  oflScial 
Japanese  export  returns  for  the  United  States  for  1919,  $412,806,664, 
and  the  annual  declared  export  return  for  Japan,  $449,035,016,  is 
seemingly  due  to  the  fact  that  quantities  of  certain  commodities 
which  are  imported  into  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  reexportation  to 
other  countries  are  not  included  in  the  official  Japanese  export  re- 
turns, whereas  they  are  shown  in  the  declared  export  returns  for  tho 
United  States.  Among  those  probably  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
discrepancy  are  soya  beans  and  bean  oil  from  Manchuria,  peanut 
and  other  vegetable  oils,  and  rubber. 

Returned  American  goods  were  worth  $47,262  in  1918  and 
$1,816,659  in  1919. 
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JAPAN. 

TAIWAN. 

Dy  Coimnl  Henry  B.  Httchcock. 

The  consular  district  of  Taihoku  consists  of  tlic  island  of  Taiwan 
and  the  adjacent  small  islands,  including  the  Pescadores,  all  of  which 
belong  to  Japan.  The  land  area  inchided  is  approximately  14,000 
square  miles.  Taiwan  itself  is  about  250  miles  in  length  and  has 
a  maximum  width  of  less  than  100  miles.  The  southernmost  tip 
is  but  200  miles  north  of  Luzon  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  mountains  of  great  altitude  and 
rugged  character.  The  remainder  comprises  the  al  hi  vial  plain  run- 
ning the  length  of  the  island  on  the  west  whore  the  bulk  of  the 
population  is  found.  The  climate  is  subtropical,  snow  and  frost  in 
the  populated  area  being  practically  unknown. 

Taiwan's  Total  Foreign  Trade. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Taiwan  during  the  years  1018  and  1010  com- 
pared with  the  pre-war  year  1913,  was  as  follows: 


Co'intri<*s 

1913 

101 S 

1910 

lm\H>TlS. 

Exports. 

Iniports.    1    Kxports. 

Importi. 

Exports. 

Japan 

S21,32'>.33-? 
3,01!>,-^70 

2,7y:> 

u,3V}.y40 

?2-),l37,(»93 
1,4.^,:;3.-) 

$3•'),l^^,791  '  I9ri2,fi:)7,<>57 

7/J.Vi.o-,t  1      7,2 '7,  lit) 

3... (J)  i          is),a32 

S,77t),.s71  ,      <),;u'J.7u7 

Slo,127.503 

U,2.:t.  is;) 

22.7tit 

17,f)7»i.O'j4 

$70.72J,912 

China 

6,(a:..S3'' 

Chosen 

lu',vll 

Other  coaBtrie;^ 

11.  V 2 J,  ^ 37 

Total 

30,3)7,913 

2)i,587,:59 

51,9:3,330  j    (W,is-j,202 

77,120,510 

8S,ei8,.j3S 

The  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  iniports  frofn  China  is  as 
much  due  to  the  general  rise  of  prices  in  China  as  to  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  goods  imported.  The  decrease  in  exports  to  China 
is  due  partly  to  the  boycott  against  Japanese  goods,  which  was  espe- 
cially effective  in  the  districts  in  China  w  ith  which  Taiwan  normally 
has  close  trade  relations,  partly  to  the  higher  prices  of  the  goods  of- 
fered, and  partly  to  the  decreased  amount  of  currency  in  circulation 
in  China.     South  China  has  very  close  relations  with  the  Philii)pine 
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Islands  and  the  South  Seas,  and  the  amount  of  monev  the  people 
have  to  spend  varies  with  the  amount  remitted  from  those  regions. 
The  abnormally  high  silver  exchange  has  reduced  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  remittances  received  and  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
stringency  in  the  circulation  of  money. 

The  United  States  ranks  third  in  importance  in  Formosan  foreign 
trade,  following  Japan  and  China.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $1,71G,473  in  1919,  as  compared  with  $1,147,460  in 
1918.  The  increase  is  due  chiefly  to  the  greater  value  of  imports  of 
petroleum  and  tobacco.  These  figures,  however,  cover  only  the  goods 
which  appear  in  customs  declarations  as  of  American  origin.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  American  goods  destined  for  Taiwan  arc 
cleared  through  customs  in  Japan  and  api^ear  in  Formosan  statistics 
as  having  been  imported  from  that  country.  Exports  to  the  United 
States,  totaling  $3,849,575  in  1918  and  $3,495,091  in  1919,  show  a 
slight  falling  off  due  to  decreased  exports  of  crude  camphor  and 
Oolong  tea. 

The  value  of  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  increased  from 
$102,115  in  1918  to  $850,289  in  1919.  This  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
increased  purchases  of  P'ormosan  coals.  The  increase  in  the  value 
of  imports  from  $8,215  in  1918  to  $101,978  in  1919  is  due  chiefly  to 
importations  of  sugar  to  compensate  for  decreased  domestic  pro- 
duction. 
Principal  Imports  and  Countries  of  Origrin. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  imports  into  the  island  of 
Taiwan  in  1913,  1918,  and  1919,  with  the  leading  countries  of  origin, 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Articles  and  countries. 


Beans bushols.. 

Ciiina do 

Japan do — 

K-Aangtung do — 

Bean  oil 

Cbina potrnds. . 

Japan pallon-?. . 

Ciisto'ns  wurohotises. pounds. . 
Beer,   bottled   (all  from  Japan), 

dozon 

Boardi  for  manufactiu-o  of  tea 

boxes,  etc 

China 

Japan 

Canned  food  (all  from  Japan) 

Cement barrels. . 

Japan do. . . , 

Chinese  paper  (all  from  China), 

pounds 

CojU tons.. 

China do 

Japan do 

Cotton  cloth 

China yards.. 

Japan 

United  Kingdom yards . . 

Cotton,  satln.s  and   Italians  (all 

from  Great  Btitaln) yards.. 

Cuttle    tishf    dried,     (all    from 

Janan) pounds.. 

Fert  illyers do 

Oil  cakes — 

China do.... 

Japan do.... 

Kwangtunir do 

Customs  warehouses. do. .. . 


1913 


Quantity.      Value. 


32S,4at 

2J)5.:}23 

114,/)% 

7,516 


71,906 
401,761 


185,225 


359,374 

4,930,233 
6S.952 
39,373 
29,579 


115.149 


750,963 

3,6IO,9Ro 
136,277,726 

59,374,676 
2,SS3,610 
14,029,626 


$366,078 
198,433 
160,463 

7,182 
217,4^ 

4,102 
213,381 


263,423 

49,424 
49,424 


294,065 
7S,-),953 
7S5,910 

129,427 

239. 164 

145,568 

93,896 

2,042,560 

10,910 

2,031,650 


115,273 

360,536 
1,726,007 

671,503 
3^1,653 
170,917 


1918 


Quantity.      Value. 


422.781 
145,7?7 
276,540 


9,405 
587,180 

208,293 


42.104 
41,863 

1,437,483 

50,7539 


44,629 


160,012 

190,901 

3,313,215 
238,870,635 

94,710,649 
2,174,000 
68, 934,  no 


*772,292 

184.471 

687,214 

607 

69,138 


11,057 
65,455 

304,240 

188,242 
02,297 
125,946 
232,512 
202,613 
200,  SOo 

71,638 

388,760 


266.740 
3,318,699 


3,25S,036 
60,673 

145,163 

449,930 
5,110,813 

1,791,417 

45,071 

1,073,794 


1919 


Quantity.     Value, 


3%,  935 

225.560 

16i;»45 

9,530 


18.017 
422,896 

326,333 


75,841 
75,  Ml 

989,869 
36,9S2 


36,962 
"**i,'e95 

■"s7i,'id6 

311,203 

1,121,153 
307,774,082 

132,864,835 
6,247,372 
06,153,762 
8,154,696 


tS71,397 

417. 2i6 

437,424 

16,627 

59,935 


19,992 
30,933 

688, 2ai 

231,375 
61,728 
169,647 
360,529 
291,679 
291,679 

77,395 


3(M,27l 

4,184,394 

614 

3,979,657 

204,123 

133,001 

2R2,199 
8,337,782 

3,249,850 
213,879 

1,&16,198 
155,087 
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Jnpan pounds.. 

Fish,  dripd  or  saltod do 

Japan do 

Flour,  wheat barrels.. 

China do.... 

Tapan do 

Gunnv  bans numl>er.. 

British  India do.... 

Japan do 

Iron  bars.  rod5,  etc tons . . 

Japan do 

Hat-ma^  Ing   material   tall    from 

Japan) 

Joss     paper    (all     from     CMnn) 

pounds . . 

Jute do 

lUl»ish  India do.... 

China do 

Lumber 

China 

Japan 

Machine  oil 

Japan gallon^ . . 

Matches  (all  from  Japan). .  .gross. . 
Mat5  and  mattings 

China sheets.. 

Japan 

Nails,  screws  and  rivets,  .pounds. . 

Japan do 

Opium do 

British  India do. . . . 

Per-sia do 

Tiu-kej' do.... 

Paper 

Jar>an 


57,(1^,732 

56,6-32,491 

165,410 


161,015 
2,181.^08 
l,lX0,r.*<9 

i.an/To 

lo, 132 
12,  .SOD 


2.'»0l,100 

1.377,500 

*f>7,li72 

410,237 


'0?.  559 
1,1:^0,390 


4,174,675 


3.iru3,577 

3, 1 15. 291 

37?,  -'67 

isn.ni8 

117.179 
3vS,670 


4.161,136 

1,77S.1R3 

7.S^.3'^S 

1,590,55.') 


Tetroloum gallons . . 

Dutch  Indies do 

.Tapan do 

United  Ftates do 

Porcel'in 

China \\\\[\\][]\. 

Japan | 

Railway  cars,  and  parts  thereof. . . ' 

JAi>an I 

Raihvav  construction   materials  I 

pounris 12, 166,9<^9 

2.  ."►''^^1. 3<;0 
7,H2,383 


J:ipnn pounJs.. 

United  state<? do. . . 

Railway  ties   (all  from  Japan), 

number 

Ram  ie  cloth yards . 

China do... 

Rice bushels . 

British  India do... 

China do. . . 

French  Indo-China do 

Jaoan do 

Pake  (all  from  Japan ) 

Shrimp;^,  dried  (all  from  Japan), 

pounds , 

Soap , 


Japan , 

Soy  (all from  Japan) gallons. 

Sugar pounds . , 

China do 

Dutch  Indies do.... 

Japan do 

Philippines do . . . 

Customs  warehouses do 

Sugar  machinery  and  parts 

Japan 

Tea  lead pounds. 

Japan do . . . 

United  Kingdom do... 

Japan do . . . 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Cigarettes- 
Japan thousands. 


513,829 
1,352.741 
1,351,712 

i,as4.7no 
323,  (ra 

2f»2.  7!^ 
318.421 
210, 153 


2,383,663 


60),  417 

12.Sio,sr<i 


11,311,109 
vM7,a42 


1,930,573 


1,105,517 
825,056 


470,900 


ri47,970 

2,057,^^53 

2,0*2,131 

836,808 


816.980 
270. :37 
ld3.'J40 
106.  W7 
920, 742 
793,402 


199,624 

47*.  632 

35. 'vU 

12.098 

1.193.:.90 

.^3S.720 

9^5.'.T^5 

123,181 

114, 08:^ 

265, 168 

226. 693 

16».?80 

.58,218 

l(Xi,  6  '6 

101.520 

1.879.338 

913.180 

719.500 

216,658 

770,371 

1J  1.520 

503,036 

134,1.54 
212.  fKK) 
212,39; 

Si.  .'jsa 

12»\S'<7 
152,8)7 
108. 144 


83,051.276 

40,582,104 

38,298,295 

113,002 

19,302 

92,952 

S,a53,S71 

2,0.56.016 

9*  6, 3 '5 

12,062 

7,952 


2, 5"^  1.676 

l.S'.-t.-.>7:t 

l,si:<,:;6i 

10,912 


314.063 
3,327,911 

7,"  792,' 466 


2,513,209 

2,373,309 

260.319 

178,879 

81,100 


3.5.-v3,7.-.7 

.5m,  007 

1,7.'.9.0'10 

1,211,750 


201.466  11.908.761 
52.f;()S  '  in,?7S..;.Vi 
113,526       1,690.306 


192.627 
115.267 
115.(J.S.8 
,5.55,171 
403,  •>31 
232.672 
410.101 
.508.  V61 
760,337 

251,918 
94 ,  8S2 
8",,  3' 13 
216,972 
731,11') 
14,963 


1,372.371 

1.372,371 

1,720,-18*.' 

9. 7ttJ 

6.')2.  'f.n 

661. '..'s 

352,  :.',.} 


1,408,72) 


696,709 
19, 43S 


30,997 


115,056 


71,439 
43,617 
367, 173 

302,282 


402.349 

22,505.171 

7-V') 

21,539.922 

1,052,113 


1,92.»,051 
53'.,S27 
616, 121 
773, 106 


504,140 


$2,200..'K1 

1.973,711 

1,894,713 

1,174.496 

175.9.55 

991.313 

691.175 

477. 352 

213,716 

,3, 01 5, '.03 

2,4(>4,-20l 

251,829 


:36, 

114. 
113, 

1,614, 

464. 

1,149. 

331, 

2U, 

1,5  V,, 

1,119. 

96.5, 

151, 

325, 

317, 

2,270, 

1,410, 

8.VJ, 


829, 
8"22, 
,223, 
l.-v?. 


292 
93 

l\r\ 
,3r»o, 
2(i6, 


92,  .5^5. 064 

.^3. 173,616 

50,  l.V.\829 

177,1.54 

rJ5,0(y) 

2,1  "5  310 
97\.^.37 

1,1V?.C,.'3 
11.. .01 
12,3^7 


965,076 
>s'.0l7 
M.029 

193,296 
1.-A134 

i-o.n« 

3,6;0..7J0 

is,s:i 

I,105.'J6? 

I,:c.5.7-2i) 

l.ois..-,;U 

S17,6<J3 

227,7'~'8 
211, 701 
231,616 
2.V),316 
917,931 
32 
84),  213 
107,509 


2, 1 1^.  529 

2,'37,"21>3 

2,7v7.57S 

39,715 


."OS, 
i,534 

172 
712 

10,817, 


65S 

4,074,327 
4,038,(\56 
271 , 251 
1.30,181 
106, 102 
35,  '355 


3,. "►61. 625 

l.(i-''],SV) 
1,535,750 


15.0r?..*^62 
13.''.01,«i.-.5 

1,:)01.207 

•121,573 
1,7^3, -128 
1.7SJ.42S 

i.tjy7,2.':o 


1,601,636 
213,172 
135.310 


1,017,190 


1,295,587 
1,2.)5,527 
2.53, 3".K) 
92, 452 
76,716 
84,222 
473,558 

307,381 


601,383 

10  1.22^;,  447 

11",  721 

28,4l5,^3l 

1.781,. '21 

1,675,178 

(W, 165.951 


l,5f)t,08l 
101,451 
412,413 
990,220 


fi20,100 


?3, 028, 951 

3,561,492 

3,3«.'6..*^06 

l,7n6.9.-)5 

1,1.57, 08*9 

517,  .523 

4S0.3L'7 

213,070 

r63,777 

2,473.*;.')«) 

2,113,782 

270,883 

316,027 

22'1.^'^.S 

21>S.946 

1,M2 

2,790,SrM 

820,068 

1,^07,939 

327,032 

288,463 

I,:i30,679 

1,403,027 

1,227,777 

172,.'i61 

39.5,335 

3X9,903 

3,207,321 

1,271,2:« 

1,625,887 

307,204 

1,117,211 

1,113.302 

1,671.626 

3,82. 424 

."i07,169 

7h2.(K« 

371.205 

113. 22s 

2.').s.  (V22 

571.732 

515,663 

9 19,  .393 

8.*^8.  732 
60,061 

289.278 

270. 107 

270,107 

4,541,222 


3,244,222 

h'.r:).  271 

t.SS,  627 
l,."*51,877 

320,9.-)3 

332,095 

32S,516 

351,6.54 

7,981,0.V) 

11,933 

1,691,919 

25'i,225 

142,(W.3 

5,877,23^ 

1,K)6,,3.H8 

l,4(V;.,3ilS 

128,911 

9,287 

49,292 

70,335 

697,793 

451,445 
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Articles  and  countries. 


1913 


Quantity.      Valne. 


Tobacco,  manufactarotl— Cont. 

Cut- 
Japan pounds. . 

Cigars number.. 

Tobacco,  leaf pounds. . 

China do 

Japan do 


Philippines do. 

Uni led  Slates do. 


UndttfAcar.. 
Japan. 


179,001 

205,500 

2,924,715 

2,924,715 


$42,598 

3,120 

323,318 

323,318 


107,751 
107,467 


1918 


Quantity.      Value. 


203,157 

45,250 

2,944,937 

2,704,850 

75,794 

8,374 

155,919 


153,306 

1,260 

614,507 

514, 128 

11,922 

3,104 

85,353 

191,970 

191,917 


1919 


Quantity.     Value. 


222,178 
192,500 
3,412,289 
2,970,517 
190,166 
26,810 
221,009 


166,301 
5,823 
785,602 
641,007 
28,779 
9,241 
105,144 
256, 1« 
355,531 


Fertilizers  are  the  principal  imports  of  Taiwan,  and  the  greatly 
increased  activity  in  all  agricultural  industries  in  1919  brought  about 
an  increase  in  these  imports.  Imports  of  opium  show  an  increase 
in  both  quantity  and  value.  An  increase  of  some  3,000,000  pounds 
in  imports  of  railway  construction  materials  is  due  to  the  extension 
of  light  railway  lines  by  sugar  companies  to  facilitate  the  milling 
of  cane.  The  tables  show  Japan  to  be  the  chief  source,  but  the 
country  of  origin  for  the  greater  part  is  really  the  United  States, 
many  of  the  rails  being  purchased  from  stocks  held  in  Japan  by 
speculators.  Sugar  shows  a  notable  increase,  due  to  the  decreased 
production  in  the  island  itself. 

Destination  of  Leading  Exports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  lead- 
ing export  products  from  Taiwan  and  the  amounts  shipi^cd  to  the 
principal  countries  of  destination : 


Articles  and  countrias. 


Alcohol UU'Tfi. 

China do... 

Hongkong do . . . 

Japan do . . . 

KwangtunK do. . . 

Bamboo  sprouts  (dried),  pounds. 

China do... 

Dutch  Indies do... 

HonRkoug do. . . 

Japan do. , . 

Bananas do. . . 

Japan do . . . 

Bonito  (dried) do. . . 

Ja|»an do... 

Camphor,  crude do... 

franco do... 

(Jermany do. . . 

Jai)an do... 

United  Kingdom do... 

United  t tales do... 

Camphor  oil do — 

Japan do... 

Carbide do. . . 

China do... 

Dutch  Indies do... 

Hongkong do... 

Japan do... 

Coal tons. 

China do... 

Hongkong do. . . 

Jaimn do . . . 

Phillppinfts do. . . 

CoDDcr,  containing  gold  and 
silver  (all  to  Japan).. pounds. . 


1913 


Quantity.      Value. 


2,12.5,157 
16,S58 


2,  lOS,  291* 


460,102 
12,322 


422,650 

2.1, 130 

11,  740.  Ml 

11,728,821 

377,876 

3fi7,6;j2 

7, 90:],  S.>i 

1 . 3S1 , 072 

l,0.ii,02.') 

602,120 

1,236.368 

3.616.1)35 

4,  S^li,  0^2 

4,86y,0!2 


$7ol,''.->4 
786 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


750,668 


27,2VS 
672 


25,588 

1,038 

186,535 

].Stf,369 

M,374 

52, 793 

2,418,313 

431,690 

346,  ."iao 

180,376 

387,8.51 

1,067,854 

819,220 

819,220 


22,301 

22,289 

15 


3,521,220 


48,463 

48,427 

26 


15,211,808 

2,379,921 

S«6,976 

11,2S5,148 

711,692 

661,791 

14,83.') 

66 

596,879 

53,011 

61,411,0^9 

61.807,333 

1,36>,K02 

1.261,802 

5,0G.'i,811 

180,810 


2,188,794 

580. 8lW 

2,115.231 

3,814,130 

3,814,014 

1,277,313 

2. 31*8 

522.351 

718,996 

a3,565 

326, 715 

88,682 

186,473 

44,629 

6,801 


1,058,525       1,256,863 


$5,651,181 

2>6,«05 

87,  .818 

5,303,956 

90,999 

58,861 

1,475 

8 

52,551 

4.830 

1,(B3,817 

1,001,381 

359,032 

359,032 

2,342,516 

99,246 


1919. 


Quantity.       Value. 


13,621.408 
766,369 


12,776,036 

77,279 

611,360 

11,777 

211 

657,778 

71,378 

61,415,432 

60.724,836 

888,775 

886,167 

4,691,778 

222,684 


16,279,735 
161,085 


6,101.561 

16,675 

66,889 

1,463 

24 

69,164 

6,216 

1,013,127 

1,012,126 

387.250 

385,718 

2,807,123 

166,210 


875, 921 

318,621 

1,0<S,.565 

664,  >52 

66l,<;35 

110,836 

208 

44,371 

63,996 

2,261 

1,709,276 

388.975 

1,013,814 

266,740 

39,134 


2.38J,518 

476,256 

1,.';08.232 

2,442,331 

2.441,664 

278,188 

56,975 


220,914 
297 
.M6.920 
100,403 
287,766 
57,571 
71,180 


371,862      1,053,838 


1,274.886 

340,096 

1,025,836 

589,657 

689.660 

21,183 

3,457 


17,713 

13 

4,230,449 

656,417 

2,374,898 

419.848 

779,286 

461,181 
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Articles  and  countries. 


1913 


Qoantity.      Value. 


191S 


Quantity.       Value. 


1919 


Quantity.      Value. 


Cotton  cloth yards 

China do.. 

Dutch  Indies do.., 

Hon^koni; do — 

Cuttle  flsh,  dried pounds 

China do.. 

Fish,  dried  or  salted do.. 

China do.., 

Hongkong do... 

Japan do.. 

Hemp  cloth yards, 

Japan. do..._ 

Hides pounds.. 

Japan do... 

Iron,  including  old  iron . . .tons. 
Japan do 

LoQKans,  dried pounds. . 

China do.... 

Hongkong do 

Japan do 

Lumber 

Japan 

Matches gross. . 

China. do 

Patch  Indies do 

Hongkong do 

Molasses pounds. . 

China do.... 

Hongkong do 

Japan do 

Oren(aU  to  Japan) do 

Petroleiun gallons. . 

China do 

Pineapples,  canned do^en. . 

Japan do.... 

Potassium  carbonate... pounds. . 
Japan do 

Kamio do 

China. do 

Jai>an do 

Rice bttshols . . 

Japan do 

fialt pounds. . 

Ja^Min do 

Sugar jio 

China. do. 

Kp>'pt do. 

Hongkong do. 

Japan do 

K  wangtung do 

RuA^ia do 

Spain do 

SA'itzfH'Iand do 

Turkey do 

Tea,  Oolong do 

Au.stralia do 

Canada do. . , .' 

China do 

France do 

Hongkong do 

Japan do — 

Unilcd  Kingdom do 

United  states do 

Tea,  rouchong do 

British  .^traits  Settlonicnts, 

pounds 

Cliina pounds. . 

Dutch  Indit's do 

French  Indo-China. .  .do 

Hongkong do — 

Japan do 

PhiUpplnes do 

Siam do 


1,4M,365 
l,4&i,613 


177,247 
77,127 


1,752 
303,013 


120 
25,555 


4,876,194 
4,862,229 


134,772 
134,307 


13,965 


465 


2,512,409 
2,192,826 

288 

1 

1,367,199 

1,287,586 

73,867 

5,746 


331,320 
831,320 


145,135 

125,311 

4,03.> 

112 

53,0:« 

46,271 

6,422 

342 

44,019 

42,o8i 

62,5:i7 

62,537 


6,546.810 

6,290.649 

870 

203,403 

1,314,164 

1,264,902 

9,679,582 

9,403,248 

271.924 

4,369 

2,167,665 

2, 162, 752 

1,717,812 

1,603,170 

5,e45 

5.2:a 

8,257,78:J 

8,052,657 

96,  "J  17 

97,865 


3,806,926 
462,424 


17,6% 
2,644 


3,405.502 

60,6^1,114 

50 

50 

66,397 

66,1:18 


15. Ool 

298,477 

11 

11 

79,213 

78,881 


2,646,847 

2,40:<.196 

94.751 

14»<,9U0 

19,875.4L'l 

15,10.<,6ol 

4,5{J0,OU 

1.757 

13, 7.%,  002 

45S,  (yiO 

457, 7M) 


1,8.18,622 

1,7«»."69 

9,  Jo  J 

5.891. 24.$ 

5,88>.i..*<2 

64,4.'5,017 

64,4.i4,909 

i;*6,618,26S 


185,  .328 
184, 7T,\ 

7,823,961 

7,H\5,AXi 

91,708 

91,70f^ 

7, 708, 595 


107,712 
3,491,766 

3.4H.-,,21i) 

3,213.2.56 

2,33.i,(>l9 

6(;s.  167 

5,627.7.59 

5,G27.r>»>S 

208,  .r,  J,  100 

•20S,  •-'.->•{,  991 

67S.  472, 715 

JO, '200, 540 


1791.219 
763,821 

87 

22,414 

164.581 

159.027 

508,847 

493,210 

15,  .-'S.^ 

240 

230,718 

229,806 

254, 595 

237,229 

568,  o;« 

532,014 

38^,100 

360, 724 

8.129 

4.476 

347,507 

324,780 

1,278,0.53 

1,172,4:« 

40.2SO 

66,231 

85, 550 

71.351 

14, 173 

i:6 

90,004 

141,929 

141,6.'i2 

19;},  616 

190,731 

605,211 

50;i.  862 

302. 500 

274,371 

87.042 

12,378,266 

12,:{7H,(>69 

24e5,  7j8 

246. 6  iO 

30,501.225 

1,352,242 


136,618,136 
132 


7,708,591 
4 


22,102,048 

5es.6iy.r.i>5 

«,bLK:/>0 


7f  8.  .S07 

27,212,:;^ 

39J,'JH 


10,2J7,4S8  I 


387,7::3 


18,753.4*)  I  2,02«),22l 

Ui,:a)  I  18,7.)0 

2t,.V)5  2,1-20 

60,286  7,3l7 


160,937 
412,007 

99;i,2r« 

11,921,330 
7,327,733 

111,103 

3. 579, 7(H) 
3,2Vi,5C2 


314,710 
1,071 


18,028 

56,010 

12S,1SS 

1,782,35.1 

1,173,068 

23,695 
575..V.'2 
528,024 


19,371.<ilS       3,210,105 

15,7'JU  

69,  .VI 2 

102,3<i6 

4,0l»2 

5,772 

2,527,322 


45,472 
181 


16.612,472 

»,3S2,8yO 

171.94S 
.*<S.2i)5 
5,4'.7.-2'.H 
99.1,  yi8 
t)2,y<8 
49.S.  102 
286,197 
807,371 


2,682 

12,731 

18.3()6 

1,176 

979 

402,581 


2.8X1,336 
1,532,715 

31,956 
l*i.l07 
991,002 
18  J,  308 
10, 203 
9(1, 21^8 
63,WJ9 
153,379 


3,656,332 
3,  A2B.  •<  .V) 


1.! 
1/ 
1, 
1,< 


1,109 

609,621 

677,  .W 

I4.fi78 

13,332 


2,001, 17i 
l,9n.:<71 
(Vl,6.->) 
20,816 
1. 476, 6.-8 
1,44.5,1^ 


161.3,097 

608,316 

2,363 

2,418 

20,930 

29,890 

306,327 

30.3,633 

1,105 

1,580 

138,734 

136,876 

202,219 

196,699 

116,808 

90,048 

60,406 

56, 475 

2,07'i 

750 

301,562 

284,575 

1.0.>1,179 

l,0as..i27 

29,,S:)» 

14,343 

24,917 

24,453 


30.690 

16,860,175 

29.160 

29,16«1 

161,0^5 

149,060 

25.3, 440 

252,569 

2,532,897 

2,212,641 

320, 2.')6 

6.082,510 

6,aS2,484 

62,927.270 

62, 900, 796 

6S1,S8S.067 

20,421,051 

8,940,«W6 

22.440 

640,090,297 

2, 81.'..  8)2 

4, 70,').  470 

3,S0J,190 


464 

96,829 

14.209 

14,209 

278, 1.55 

260,671 

35, 169 

3.'i,087 

376, 929 

340, 187 

36,742 

17,194,215 

17, 191, 129 

91,09.') 

90,887 

43,197,.3;iO 

1, 444, 528 

911, 5&5 

2,288 

39,4.37,517 

25.),  179 

32(\  ia> 

266,132 


2,6SS,810 

15,13.),  316 

218,514 


l.S7,857 

2,079,352 

38,594 


29,817 

3,900 

71,679 

7H,(»50 

643,i»22 

14,0.s:i,8l6 

8,35j,133 

303,229 

.51,o79 

4,  S2-2,  S'il 

941,012 

9, 142 

575,  <f97 

382,329 

1,252,199 


4,184 

678 

1.5,  .33) 

14,208 

137,743 

2,467,409 

1,513,070 

54,907 
12,005 

874,332 

165, 515 
l,b36 

111,928 
67,812 

222,442 


Causes  of  Export  Changes. 

Exports  of  alcohol,  while  showing  decline  of  over  1,000,000  liters 
in  quantity,  due  to  a  decreased  production  of  molasses,  are  higher  in 
value  by  $G(X),000  than  in  1018.    Bananas  decreased  3,000,000  pounds 
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6  .  SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMERCJE  REPORTS. 

owing  to  unusually  severe  typhoons  which  destroyed  many  of  the 
trees,  but,  as  tlie  price  increased  accordingly,  the  value  of  the  exports 
is  practically  the  same. 

As  the  market  for  cotton  cloth  is  practically  limited  to  China,  and 
the  boycott  and  other  factors  affected  exports  to  that  coimtry,  a  de- 
crease of  43  per  cent  is  shown  in  these  exports,  as  compared  with  the 
exports  of  1918. 

Camphor,  while  showing  a  gain  in  total  value,  is  nearly  500,000 
pounds  less  in  quantity  tlian  in  1918.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
exports  of  this  commodity  to  Japan  increased.  Japan  is  now  taking 
more  than  half  of  Taiwan's  total  exports  of  camphor.  Exports  to 
France  increased  40,000  pounds  due  to  the  resumption  of  manufac- 
turing activity  there,  but  exports  to  the  United  States  fell  off.  Ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  also  show  a  decrease.  The  decreased  produc- 
tion of  camphor  is  attributed  to  a  diminished  supply  of  labor  caused 
by  the  raids  of  head-hunting  savages  frightening  off  laborers  in  the 
most  productive  cutting  areas.  Higher  wages  in  other  industries 
have  also  drawn  off  a  considerable  number  of  camphor  cutters. 

Coal  exports  increased.  Hongkong,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
favorable  rate  of  exchange  for  the  silver  dollar,  took  the  larger  part 
of  the  exports.  Higher  freight  rates  from  Japan  wore  also  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  of  Taiwan's  exi)ort  trade  in  coal 
and  are  the  principal  factor  in  the  notable  increase  of  coal  exports  to 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Exports  of  Oolong  tea,  for  which  the  United  States  is  the  princi- 
pal market,  show  a  decrease  of  4,000,000  pounds,  due  to  most  of  the 
dealers  in  the  United  States  being  overstocked  with  tea  from  1918, 
when  unusually  large  quantities  were  purchased  to  forestall  any  pos- 
sible slioitage  due  to  contingencies  of  the  war.  Pouchong  tea,  which 
har,  a  steady  but  restricted  market,  shows  practically  no  change  in 
the  exports  for  1918  and  1919.  The  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price 
of  rice  in  Japan  is  res])onsible  for  the  increase  in  thj  exports  of  this 
commodity.  Shipments  would  have  been  even  higher  if  the  local 
government  had  not  regulated  the  exportation  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting hardship  among  the  natives  whose  standard  of  living  is  not 
sufficiently  high  to  witlistand  sudden  changes  in  the  prices  of  neces- 
sities. Exports  were  not  permitted  except  as  imports  of  cheaper  rice 
came  into  the  island. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  sugar  is  due  to  reexportations.  The 
actual  production  of  su^i^ar  in  1919  shows  a  decrease  clue  to  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  rice  in  »)apan  which  tempted  the  farmers  to  change 
from  sugar  cane,  of  which  but  one  crop  can  be  raiscl  in  a  year,  to 
rice,  Avhich  gives  two  crops,  and,  in  a  few  especially  favored  districts, 
even  three. 
Import  Duties  Increase — Shipping  Activities. 

The  increase  of  import  duties  from  $1,818,875  in  1918  to  $2,373,866 
in  1919  is  due*  chiefly  to  the  general  increase  of  imports,  but  the  fact 
that  luxuries,  on  which  there  is  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  figure  more 
larjrely  in  the  imports  for  1919  is  a  Ifxctor  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  tonnage  of  steamships  entering  Formosan  ports  increased 
from  a  total  of  823,945  in  1918  to  1,028,196  in  1919.  American  ton- 
nage  for  the  same  years  increased  from  1,676  to  64.037.  The  num- 
ber of  steamships  other  than  Japanese  in  1918  was  11,  as  compared 
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with  53  in  1919,  31  of  which  were  American.  Tlie  total  number  and 
tonna^  of  the  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  entering  Taiwan  ports 
and  their  nationality  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1913 

191S 

1919 

Nationality. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

STEAMIB8. 
TTnitivl  states 

8 
37 

65,280 
12t,329 

2 
6 

1 
1 

1,678 
23,3^1 
2,769 
2,795 

31 
11 
3 

64,037 

British      

33,361 
2,463 

Chiiipse     .   .  .       ......................... 

I>anicih 

2 

5 

10 

374 

2 

4,822 

2.865 

2.'>,797 

567,945 

1,688 

putch             

5 

4,647 

JanaiK^w .  ...........-.•...-.•-•---••«.••• 

564 
1 

790,297 
3,014 

733 

1 
2 

920,598 

Norwei^an 

860 

Portucnifisc    .............................. 

2,290 

Total 

438 

792,724 

575 

823,945 

785 

1,028,196 

8AIUN0  VESSELS. 

Uiute<l  States 

1 

8 

1,439 

2 

201 

614 
1,440 

05,790 
1,3W 
8,781 

Chinose.*.         

1 
771 

180 

28,518 

8 

1,741 

:  •       1 

221 

1,476 

Chinese  (junks) 

74,843 

Dutch            

255 

Japanese 

197 

.      5,815 

13,129 

Total 

968 

31,513 

1,661 

77,934 

1,971 

89,703 

Grand  total 

1,40T 

827,237 

2,223 

901,879 

2,7^7 

1,117,889 

Effect  of  the  War  on  Taiwan  Trade. 

Japan  was  given  greater  freedom  for  trade  development  during 
the  war  when  the  competition  of  the  great  European  trading  nations 
was  either  much  reduced  or  entirely  eliminated,  and  its  trade  with 
southern  Asia,  Oceania,  and  Australia  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Taiwan,  as  the  southernmost  of  the  islands  of  the  Japanese  Empire, 
owes  a  large  share  of  its  present  prosperity  to  the  development 
which  this  new  trade  stimulated.  The  first  phase  of  this  develop- 
ment made  Taiwan,  so  to  speak,  an  export  warehouse  for  manu- 
factured commodities  from  Japan  proper,  cotton  cloth,  matches,  and 
preserved  fish  being  shipped  there  to  be  available  for  prompt  re- 
exportation to  the  near-by  markets  of  southern  Asia,  Oceania,  Aus- 
tralia, and  India.  Thus  commodities,  which  before  the  war  were  of 
but  minor  or  negligible  importance  in  the  island's  trade,  became  sud- 
denly of  noteworthy  importance. 

The  subsequent  phase,  which  has  not  yet  reached  full  development, 
is  the  establishment  in  Taiwan  itself  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
to  supply  the  demands  of  this  newly  won  trade.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  new  industries  and  trade  in  the  island  there  was  an  ac- 
celerated development  of  the  already  existing  industries.  The  sta- 
tistics show  marked  increases  in  the  trade  in  sugar,  coal,  alcohol, 
fruits,  rice  and  fibers,  which  are  all  domestic  products,  as  compared 
with  the  figures  for  the  period  preceding  the  war.  The  degree  of 
stimulus  which  the  industry  of  the  island  received  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  of  the  companies  incorporated  in  Taiwan  existing  at 
the  end  of  1919,  26  per  cent  were  incorporated  before  July  31,  1914, 
34  per  cent  during  the  war  and  up  to  the  end  of  1918,  and  40  per  cent 
during  1919.  The  total  paid-up  capital  invested  in  these  companies 
is  $66^72,542. 
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Leading  Industrial  Developments. 

The  principal  event  in  Taiwan  industrial  circles  in  1919  was  the 
formation  of  the  Taiwan  Denryokii  Kabushiki  Kaisha,  a  large  hydro- 
electric company  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  16,500,000  yen  ($8,217,000), 
which  is  to  develop  the  water  power  of  the  island.  Other  develop- 
ments include  the  organization  of  a  large  land  development  com- 
pany, the  amalgamation  of  the  camphor  producers  into  one  large 
corporation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  new  companies 
engaged  in  paper  manufacture,  beer  and  sak^  brewnng,  cotton  spin- 
ning and  wejiving,  iron  working,  glass  manufacture,  match  manu- 
facture, and  vegetable  oil  production. 

The  marked  effect  of  the  war  on  the  mining  industry  of  Taiwan 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  company  to  be  organized  was 
incorporated  in  July,  1917.  Previous  to  that  date  there  had  been 
some  mining  carried  on  by  private  individuals,  but  the  capital  in- 
vested was  not  sufficient  to  fully  develop  the  industry.  All  of  the 
l)resent  14  mining  companies  were  incorporated  after  July,  1917. 
The  stimulus  has  l)een  most  marked  in  the  coal-mining  centers,  the 
exchange  situation  having  created  a  special  demand  tor  Formosan 
coal.  Gold,  copper,  and  petroleums  are  some  of  the  other  mineral 
products. 

Agriculture  still  remains  the  principal  occupation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  population,  and  the  increased  demand  for  foodstuffs  dur- 
ing the  war  led  to  an  increase  in  the  acreage  under  cultivation. 

Increased  Bank  Deposits. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  remarkable  expansion  of  industrial 
activity  in  Taiwan  in  1919  the  statement  of  the  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Taiwan,  the  Government  bank,  that  $209,000,000  credit 
hnd  been  extended  for  industrial  purposes  in  Taiwan  during  1919 
is  of  no  little  interest.  This  amount  is  $69,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
amount  ot  credit  extended  for  the  same  purpose  in  1918. 

Total  postal  savings  and  bank  deposits  increased  from  $15,216,857 
in  1913  to  $;V2,747,493  in  1918  and  $45,670,931  in  1919.  The  num- 
ber of  postal  savings  depositors  increased  from  140,000  in  1913  to 
360,000  m  1919.  The  total  population  is  3,669,687,  of  which  3,366,587 
are  Formosan  Chinese.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of 
deposits  in  the  postal  savings  and  in  the  banks  by  years: 


Postal 

savlus«.  Bank. 

1913 ^1, 180,  248  J?14,  030.  G09 

1914 1,  223,  587  15,  978,  455 

1915 1, 583, 912  14, 949,  348 

191G 1,9G1,G43  17,810,880 


Postal 

savings.  Bank. 

1917_ $2,350,560  $22,174,934 

1918 2,750,048  29,996,545 

1919 2,  880, 315  42,  790, 616 


The  growth  of  business  with  countries  foreign  to  Japan  is  well 
show^n  by  the  increase  of  the  total  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange  bought 
and  sold  bv  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  from  $78,575,383  in  1913  to  $877,- 
535,116  in  1918  and  $1,267,883,462  in  1919. 
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JAPAN. 
KOBE. 

By  Consul  Robert  Fraaer,  Jr. 

Tlie  KoW  consular  district  contains  27,193  square  miles,  or  18  per 
cent  of  the  area,  and  15,925,688  inhabitants  (in  1916),  or  27  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Japan  proper.  Its  area  is  thus  slightly  smaller 
than  that  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  (Avhose  climate  it  also 
closely  resembles)  and  its  population  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  together.    In  it  are  situated  16  of  the  Em- 

S ire's  72  cities,  among  whidi  are  Osaka,  the  industrial  center  of 
apan,  with  nearly  2,000,000  inhabitants,  and  Kobe,  the  twin  city 
and  poi-t  of  Osaka,  i8  miles  distant,  the  principal  foreign  trade 
center  of  the  country.  Kobe  has  a  population  of  639,565,  and  Kyoto, 
ttte  other  of  the  three  principal  cities  of  the  district  and  the  former 
capital  of  Japan, '562,847  (in  1917). 

In  1919  imports  into  Kol)e  and  Osaka  amounted  to  $591,407,000 
and  exports  to  $441,044,000,  constituting  together  $1,032,451,000,  or 
48  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Japan.  During  the  year 
3,190  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  aggregating  6,545,000  tons, 
entered  Kobe ;  5,275,990  tons  of  merchandise  were  imported  and  ex- 
)  ported  here;  1,656,255  bills,  totaling  $3,604,718,000,  passed  through 

the  local  clearing  house ;  and  the  deposits  in  the  26  Japanese  banks 
of  the  city  amounted,  on  December  31,  to  $192,882,796. 
General  Business  Conditions  in  1919. 

The  war  prosperity  of  the  Kobe  consular  district,  which  rapidly 
increased  from  1915  reached  its  climax  in  1918,  following  which  there 
came  a  sharp  depression  on  the  heels  of  the  armistice,  which  first 
manifested  itself  in  December,  1918,  and  lasted  through  the  early 
^  months  of  1919.  About  April,  however,  conditions  here  very  rapidly 
improved  and  the  pendulum  finally  swung  too  far  the  other  way,  re- 
sulting in  an  era  of  abnormal  booms  in  promotion,  high  waves  of 
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speculation,  marked  extravagance  in  spending  throughout  the 
country,  and  enormous  increase  in  the  coi  of  living.  The  natural 
reaction,  of  course,  followed  these  conditions,  and  during  the  months 
March  to  June,  1920,  the  worst  period  of  depression  has  existed  here 
that  Japan  has  suffered  for  many  years.  No  evidence  of  the  present 
condition,  however,  was  felt  in  1919,  and  that  year,  in  spite  of  the 
slump  occurring  during  its  opening  months,  was,  all  in  all,  a  highly 
prosperous  one  for  both  the  country  as  a  whole  and  for  this  consular 
district. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Kobe  and  Osaka,  on  which  their  prosperity 
chiefly  depends,  amounted  to  $l,032,451i00(),  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
over  even  the  previous  high-watei'  mark  reached  in  1918.  The  ratio 
(if  increase,  however^  Avas  smaller  than  during  the. previous  two  or 
three  years j  the  district's  foreign  commerce  in  1918  having  surpassed 
that  of  1917  by  87  per  cent,  and  that  of  1917  having  surpassed  the 
total  of  191G  by  46  per  cent.  The  increase  last  year  in  irapoi-ts  alone 
accounted  for  the  increase  in  the  total  foi-eign  trade,  exports  having 
slightly  decreased.  Imports  increased  fixto  $4CO,900,000  to  $591,- 
40(),0(K),  or  28  per  cent,  and  exports  decreased  from  $472,500,000  to 
$441,()(K),000,  or  6  per  cent.  All  of  tliis  decrease  occurred  at  Kobe, 
exports  as  well  as  imports  having  increased  at  Osaka. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  condition  existing  before  the  war, 
when  for  many  years  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  was  against  Japan-, 
has  now  returned,  impoils  for  the  whole .  country  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1920  having  increased  some  40  per  cent  as  compared  to 
the  same  period  in  1919,  while  exports  have  increased  only  10  per 
cent.  The  immediate  cause  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  decrease  of  ex- 
ports at  Kobe  last  year,  is  to  be  found  in  the  lessening  demand  for 
Japanese  goods  abroad  as  industry  recovers  in  other  countries  and, 
of  coui-se,  tlie  complete  cessation  of  the  heavy  demand  for  munitions 
of  all  sorts  which  existed  throughout  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  the 
process  of  replenishing  stocks  of  raw  and  partly  manufactured  goods, 
which  could  not  be  freely  obtained  during  the  war  and  of  which  the 
counti-y  therefore  became  almost  bare,  as  well  as  great  speculation 
by  Japanese  buyers  in  foreign  commoddties,  boomed  import  trade;. 
Foreigrn  Trade  of  Kobe  by  Conntriea.  " 

The  foreign  trade  of  Kobe,  by  countries,  for  191B,  1918,  and  1919, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Countries. 


Argentina 

HcTgium 

(bile 

(Tiina 

Denmark 

France  and  positessions: 

France 

French  Indo-China 

(ierraany 

(Iroat  Britain  and  possessions: 

Australia. 

(^anada 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal 

I'^pt, 

f  J rcat  Britain 

Hongkong 

India 

Straits  Sett  Icments 


Imports. 


$2,104,000 

705,000 

12,151,000 

57,000 

l,4o6,000 
6,a>7,()00 
15,428,000 

3,524,000 

271,000 

28,000 

1,222,000 

29,02«,000 

165,000 

54,223,000 

1,6*M),000 


1919 


fS30,000 

16,000 

3,130,000 

50,SS7,000 

92,000 


3,116,000 

52,332,000 

11,000 


833,000       2,461,000 

9,H61,000     16,441,000 

777,000  65,000 


12,513,000 
1,200,000 

10,058,000 
2,080,000 

16,641,000 
32,000 

73,891,000 

10,936,000 


11,481,000 

1,610,000 

13,336,000 

3,232,000 

38,894,000 

441,000 

'105,467,000 

,  10,474,000 


Exports. 


1913 


$83,000 

1,075,000 

22,000 

27,779,000 

115,000 

2,167,000 

97,000 

4,052,000 

1,898,000 

994,000 

173,000 

281,000 

0,700,000 

9,976,000 

6,975,000 

1,974,000 


1918 


$3,439,000 


1,2S9,000 
44,730,000 


17,239.000 
3,703,000 


12,796,000 
3,118,000 
4,073,000 
7,008,000 
21,802,000 
15,380,000 
36,406,000 
7,000,000 


1919 


$1,765,000 
1,044,000 

657,000 
4i;885,Q00 

551,000 

6,465,000 
318,000 
77,000 

7,182,000 
1,743,000 
2,633,000 
4,947,000 
19,400,000 
14,577.000 
20,810,000 
6,131,000 
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Countries. 


Netherlands  and  possessions: 

Dutch  Indies 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Kwangtung  Province 

Norway 

Peru 

Russia  and  possessions: 

Russia 

Siberia 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  States  and  possesions: 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Philippine  Islands 

'Unitofl  States 

All  other  countries 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1913 


415,000 
205,000 
305,000 
420,000 
&«,000 


2,000 
92,000 
492,000 
46,000 
332,000 
405,000 

11,000 
«77,000 
427,000 
689,000 


1918 


1919 


1913 


I 


$8,471,000 

7,000 

156,000 

20,285,000 

60,000 

2,000 

88,000 

386,000 

1,937,000 

46,000 
868,000 
458,000 

12,000 

4,447,000 

155,31.5,000 

2,062,000 


♦10,691,000   tl,.T62,000 


Total 172,611,000   392,155,000   507,571,000   84,894,000  j280, 675, 000   221,625,000 


72,000 
67,000 
29,020,000 
10,000 
250,000 

4,000 
1,163,000 
6,861,000 
33,000 
3,130,000 
1,725,000 

33,000 

2,047,000 

193,580,000 

5,019,000 


171,000 
691,000 
2,728,000 


1918 


119,815,000 


l,9a%000 
7,694,000 


23,000  279,000 


83,000  \ 

i.%,ooa  I 

350,000  1 

115,000 

23,000 

7,000 


41,000 
1,085,000 
1,747,000 

68,000 


173,000 


1,896,000  !    2,835,000 

1,509,000  t    7, 18:),  000 

10,858,000  ;  45,124,000 

291,000  {    2,660,000 


1919 


114,124,000 

487,000 

1,052,000 

12,819,000 

715,000 

543,000 

230,000 
3,870,000 
1,(M7,OOQ 
46,000 
22'i,000 
100,000 

3,150,000 

4,iV55,00l) 

38,405.000 

7,075,000 


From  the  foreo^oin^  it  will  be  seen  that  Kobe's  hir^est  imports 
were  from  the  United  States,  India,  China,  and  Great  llritain.  Im- 
ports from  the  United  Stjites  are  <i:iven  in  detail  in  a  succeedin*? 
table.  Raw  cotton  purchases  from  India  accounted  for  $94,100,0(K) 
of  the  total  imports  from  that  country.  Purcliases  of  raw  cotton 
also  from  China  of  $27,0()0,0()()  amounted  to  more  than  half  the  total 
imports  from  that  country,  the  other  leading  aii;icles  bein^  oil  cake 
($6,100,000),  wool  ($3,i>()0,()(M)).  and  wheat  and  pio:  iron,  of  each 
of  which  about  $1,0W.(HK)  woith  was  imported.  The  chief  items 
amonj^  the  total  purcha.ses  from  (treat  Ihitain  were  iron  pi^s, 
bars,  and  sheets  ($7,8(K).(M)(>)*  crude  sulphate  of  ammonia  ($2,- 
000,000),  woolen  cloth.  ($1,900,000),  and  cotton-spinning  machinery, 
($1,400,000). 

Local  exports  to  the  United  States,  which  in  1919  was  Kobe's  sec- 
ond largest  customer,  ai*e  given  in  detail  in  a  succeeding  table.  The 
principal  items  making  up  the  e?wports  to  ( -hina,  which  bought  more 
from  this  district  last  year  tliaii  any  other  country,  were  cotton  vam 
($15,600,000),  cotton  textiles  ($1,600,000),  sugar  ($1,900,000), 'cop- 
per ingots  ($1,700,000),  and  matches  ($1,()00,(K)0).  The  exports  to 
India  included  $r),()00,00()  of  cotton  textiles,  $4,000,000  of  matches, 
and  $1,000,000  of  glass  manufactures;  and  those  to  Great  Britain 
included  $2,700,000  of  braids  for  making  hats.  $1,600,000  of  starches, 
$1,700,000  of  peas,  and  $1,100,000  of  cotton  underwear.  Although 
the  United  States  occupied  second  place  among  Kobe's  customers 
last  year,  it  sold  more  goods  to  this  port  than  anj-  other  three  coun- 
tries combined. 

The  increase  in  the  total  Unittnl  States  trade  with  this  district  in 
1919,  as  compared  to  1913,  was  from  $42,285,000  to  $231,985,000,  or 
$189,7(K),(K)0.  This  increase  was  almost  as  much  as  the  combined  in- 
creases of  the  five  other  countries  next  in  order,  whose  trade  in- 
creased most  with  this  district  in  the  period  in  question,  namely: 
India,  whose  increase  was  $65,088,000;  China,  $55,852^000;  Kwang- 
tung  Teased  Territory  (Dairen),  $35,691,000;  Great  Britain.  $17,- 
566,000;  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  $20,838,000.  The  total  of  these 
live  is  $195,035,000. 
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Notable  increases  in  Kolie's  trade  with  other  countries  during  the 
past  six  years  were:  British  South  Africa,  $15,768,000;  Australia, 
$13,241,000;  Straits  Settlements,  $12,951,000,  and  French  Indo-China, 
$10,605,000.  Trade  with  no  countries,  except  German}^  Belgium, 
and  the  territory  constituting  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire, was  smaller  in  1919  than  in  1918. 

The  tonnage  of  merchandise  entering  Kobe  in  1919  was  3,953,590, 
and  the  tonnage  exported  1,322,400,  making  a  total  movement  of 
5,275,990  tons. 
Imports  at  Kobe  from  AU  Countries. 

Imports  at  Kobe  from  all  countries,  by  articles,  were  as  follows 
in  1913,  1918,  and  1919: 


Soya 

Other...., .-.• 

Eggs,  fresh 

Milk,  condensed 

Rice 

Sugar 

Wheat 

Raw  materials: 

Copra 

Cotton- 
Ginned 

In  seed 

Hemp,  jute,  etc 

Hides,  cattle 

Jndiarubber 

Lacquer 

Lead  ore 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Oilcake 

rhosphorite 

Sccda— 

Linseed   and   hemp- 
seed 

PerUla,^.... 

Rape ^.. 

Sesame 

Shells,  moUusca 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 

Timber  and  boards 

AVool 

Zhic 

Manufactures  for  further  use  In 
maimfacturing- 

Aluminum  ingots 

Aniline  dyes 

Antimony 

Carbolic  acid 

Catechii  extract 

Cotton  yarn 

Fats,  animal 

Iron- 
Bars  and  rods 

Ingots  and  slabs 

rigs 

Pipes  and  tubes 

Plates  and  sheets, 
plain 

Plates  and  sheets, 
tinned 

Rails 

Wire,  galvanized 

Wire,  other 

Lead  ingot«  and  slabs 

Leather 

Nickel  grains  and  ingots.. 
Oils- 

Mineral 

Vegetable,  fragrant 


37,261,000 
49,917,000 
5,400,000 
6,327,000 
406,981,000 
49,961,000 
118,298,000 


585,845,000 
25,150,000 
14,508,000 
3,957,000 
1,439,000 


28,767,000 
627,829,000 
179,709,000 


6,356,000 

6,945,000 

153,319,000 


6,642,000 


580,000 
6,855,000 


331,000 
6,837,000 

193,314,000 


321,181,000 
27,381,000 

120,029,000 

17,6&5,000 
25,466,000 
22,886,000 
1,189,000 
17,475,000 
1,002,000 
1,419,000 

a  5, 102, COO 


$581,000 

764,000 

357,000 

552, OOQ 

9,627,000 

1,277,000 

1,979,000 


79,665,000 

699,000 

1,208,000 

550,000 

859,000 


703,000 

5,887,000 

965,000 


171,000. 

438,000 
5,023,000 

523,000 
2,280,000 


92,000 
1,465,000 


148,000 
425,000 

3,277,000 


3,339,000 
948,000 

2,680,000 

698,000 
402,000 
591,000 
156,000 
681,000 
382,000 
468,000 


60,068,000 
96,582,000 
4,605,000 
1,675,000 
596,912,000 
84,486,000 
106,463,000 

106,842,000 

596,609,000 

12,738,000 

49,377,000 

3,124,000 

9,616,000 

1,192,000 

4,061,000 

M,  944, 000 

838,025,000 

8,995,000 


12,729,000 
9,466,000 
74,377,000 
10,169,000 
12,307,000 
2;  079, 000 


31,358,000 
87,317,000 


1,216,000 
1,356,000 
6,659,000 
1,169,000 
8,539,000 
296,000 
10,782,000 

295,154,000 
20,515,000 

173,428,000 
34,738,000 

200,711,000 

7,900,000 

59,764,000 

26,720,000 

8,317,000 

43,687,000 

764,000 

744,000 


708,000  a  14,454,000 
402,000 


$1,412,000 
2,225,000 
405,000 
288,000 
15,176,000 
3,548,000 
3,459,000 

4,962,000 

156,964,000 

905,000 

6,498,000 

664,000 

4,110,000 

443,000 

74,000 

3,108,000 

15,630,000 

44,000 


301,000 

239,000 
2,627,000 

433,000 
1,318,000 

138,000 
1,641,000 
16,720,000 
1,408,000 


603,000 
2,807,000 
602,000 
616,000 
567,000 
332,000 
1,122,000 

20,834,000 
2,219,000 
9,953,000 
3,120,000 

22,486,000 

1,375,000 

2,797,000 

2,071,000 

604,000 

4,012,000 

701,000 

379,000 


101,499,000 
109,162,000 
6,787,000 
2,014,000 
583,649,000 
116,280,000 
224,957,000 

10,983,000 

695,897,000 

12,703,000 

31,634,000 

4,957,000 

15,801,000 

1,248,000 

260,000 

60,099,000 

908,609,000 

91,069,000 


19,449,000 
23,711.000 
26,7-3,000 
10, f 56, 000 
11,479,000 
120,743,000 


26,330,000 
44,559,000 


2,466,000 
1,616,000 
1,370,000 
3,191,000 
5,180,000 
440,000 
9,741,000 

201,319,000 
22,891,000 

386,778,000 
16,431,000 

261,408,000 

16,814,000 

101,901.000 

27,979,000 

6,182,000 

52,172,000 

1,308,000 

1,930,000 


619,000  011,719,000 
737,000  251,000 


$2,905,000 

3,409,000 

721,000 

527,000 

23,882,000 

8,145,000 

7,312,000 

664,000 

218,332,000 

1,023,000 

2,882,000 

1,088,000 

5,866,000 

702,000 

7,000 

3,114,000 

20,3S4,000 

928,000 


576,000 

937,000 
1,158,000 

487,000 

1,580,000 

7,719,060 

1,818,000 

13,901,000 

808,000 


885,000 

3,008,000 

97,000 

933,000 

342,000 

666,000 

1,222,000 

11,016,000 
2,233,000 

17;  317, 000 
1,943,000 

17,807,000 

1,779,000 
3,893,000 
1,864,000 
424,000 
3,468,000 
1,772,000 
1,079,000 

777,000 
818,000 


•  Gallons. 
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Articles. 


1913 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1918 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1919 


Pounds. 


Value. 


51,343,000 
728,000 


118,000 
37,920,000 
11,688,000 

1,351,000 
12,636,000 

3,223,000 

7,599,000 
21,041,000 

610,610,000 


Manufactures  for  further  use  in 
manufacturing— Continued. 

Paper,  pulp 

Phosphorus 

QuicKsilvcr 

Silk,  wild 

Soda  ash 

Soda,  cauxtic 

Tin,  ingots  and  slabs 

Wax,  parafnn 

Worsted  and  woolen  yarns. 
Zinc^ 

Ingots  and  slabs. 

Plates  and  sheets 

Articles  wholly  manufactured: 

Cotton  satins 

Cotton  shirtings  and  sheet- 
ings  68,791,000 

Electric  motors,  dynamos,  i 

etc 

Glass,  plates  and  sheets...' 

Iron  nails 10,352,000 

Machinery—  I 

Metal  and  wood-mak- 
ing  

Splnni  nn 

Machinery  u.  e.  s 

Morphine ' 

O  il,  kerosene I  c  5, 1«$,  000 

Paper-  I 

Packing I    C,7S6,C00 

Tissue ' 

Other 

Watches d3i),000 

Woolen  cloth 6  2,370,000 

Wool  and  cotton  mixed  ! 

doth '6  6,012,000 

All  other  articles ' 


$1,123,000 
315,000 


134.000 
399,000 
275,000 
587,000 
627,000 
2,237,000 

443,000 
575,000 

1,100,000 

571,000 


638,000 
228,000 


39,430,000 

130,000 

157,000 

377,000 

69,890,000 

5,608,000 

3,961,000 

11,872,000 

43,000 

1,938,000 
2,382,000 

6  2,090,000 

6  939,000 

2,464,000 


9,651,000 


12,089,000 

63,000 

290,000 

715,000 

2,888,000 

570,000 

2,547,000 

1,170,000 

44,000 

255,000 
622,000 

446,000 

168,000 

892,000 
403,000 
753,000 


59,131,000 

162,000 

546,000 

393,000 

67,235,000 

49,632,000 

4,700,000 

3,654,000 

115,000 

35,570,000 
2,398,000 

6  412,000 

6  955,000 

3,324,000 


8,278,000 


4,625,000  j  1,255,000 
11,089,000   — 


708,000 
216,000 


1,307,000 

97,000 

1,077,000 


0  3,047,000 

3,780,000  : 
304,000  j 


Total.. 


2,105,000 

8,.')12,000 

1,033,000 

601,000 

442,000 

43,000 

1,087,000 

112,000 
1,294,000 

730,000 
38,820,000 

172,011,000  I ;W2, 155,000 


12,686,000 


6,017,000 
17,537,000 


r256,000 
15,526,000 

6,387,000 
614,000 


d 28,000 
6  1,010,000  i 


1,734,000  1  6  955,000 
19,374,000  I 


<<  141,000 
6  701,000 

6  636,000 


$3,469,000 

81,000 

787,000 

795,000 

1,816,000 

2,281.000 

2,418,000 

889,000 

238,000 

3,213,000 
427,000 

131,000 

270,000 

1,515,000 
860,000 
891,000 


2,175,000 
4,102,000 
13,372,000 
2,065,000 
1,789,000 

788,000 

95,000 

1,. '.38, 000 

482,000 
1,265,000 

714,000 
54,991,000 


I 


507,571,000 


0  Callonji. 


6  Sfiuare  yards. 


e  Ounces. 


d  Number. 


(iinned  cotton  is  by  far  tlie  most  important  article  imported 
here,  it  having  con.stitute(l  4*^  per  cent  of  Kobe's  total  imports  last 
year,  40  i>er  cent  in  1918,  and  46  per  cent  in  lOlJi.  The  increases  in 
value  shoA\ni,  however,  were  almost  alto«:ether  due  to  higher  prices, 
as  the  amount  importetl  in  1919  was  C9r>,()(K),0')0  pounds,  worth 
5};218,(K)0,(K)(),  whereas  in  191^  the  amount  was  585,000,000  pounds, 
Avortli  only  $79,000,000.  The  other  principal  items,  which  with 
ginned  cotton  constituted  70  per  cent  of  Kobe's  total  imports  in  1919, 
were  iron  (plates,  pigs,  bai"s,  rails,  pipes,  and  wire),  $58,200,000; 
rice,  $2;1900,000;  oil  cake.  $20.;^00.000 ;  machinerv,  $19,000,000;  and 
wool,  $13,900,(H)0. 

Kobe's  Export  Trade  by  Articles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  customs  statistics  of  the  exports 
from  Kobe,  by  ai-ticles,  to  all  countries  in  1918,  1918,  and  1919: 


Articles. 


Food  and  drink: 

Agar-apar pounds. . 

Heuns.  kidney do 

Beans  and  peas,  other.. do. . . . 
tlsh- 

C<k1 do. . . . 

Cuttle do.... 

Cookod do.... 


VA3 


Quantity.       Value.    I  Quantity.       Value. 


2,087,000 
1,S.-)1,000 
13,028,000 

.•>,!m,ooo 

14,590,000 
0,584,000 


$571,000 
48,000 
341,000 

148,000 
961,000 
274,000 


2,899,000 

105,199,000 

1,500,000 

2,030,000 
4,482,000 
1,512,000 


11,222,000 

6,581,000 

57,000 


1919 


Qimntlty.      Value. 


1,509,000 
93,443,000 
5,243,000 


95,000     1,492,000  96,000 

411,000     1,757,000  380,000 

144,000     1^^000       J  340,000 
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Articles. 


rood  and  drink— Continued. 

Flour,  wheat do 

Foodstuffs,  in  tins 

Ginger,  dried pounds.. 

Ligaments  of  scallops.. do 

Mineral  water dozen. . 

Mushrooms,  dried... pounds.. 

Onions do 

Peanuts do 

Peas do 

Rice do 

i^ako gallons. . 

Seaweeds,  edible pounds. . 

Shrimps  and  l)rawns. ..do 

Starches.... , do 

Sugar,  refined do 

Tea- 
Oolong do — 

Other :..do.... 

Ravr  materials: 

Cotton  waste do 

Phosphatic  fcrtiliiers .  .do 

Tungsten  ore do 

Silk,  waste do 

Wood- 
Bamboos 

Shooks  and  staves 

Timber  apd  boards 

Manufacture  for  further  use  in 
manufacturing: 

Antimony pounds. . 

Braids- 
Hemp bundles. . 

Straw  and  chip do 

Brass  and  yellow  metal 

pounds. . 

Camphor do. . . . 

Celluloid do 

Chemicals- 
Acetic  acid do.... 

Bleaching  powder  .do 

Chlorate  of  potash 

pounds.. 

Copper  sulphate . .  .do 

Iodide  of  potash... do.... 

Sulphur do 

Copper- 
Ingots  and  slabs. .  .do 

,      Wfre do.... 

Cotton  yarn do 

Leather do 

Match  sticks bundles. . 

Menthol  crystals pounds. . 

Metal  powder do 

Oil- 

Camphor do.... 

Coconut do.... 

Colra do.... 

Fish  and  whale do. . . . 

PeppermiiU do.  .. 

Soya  bean do 

Silk- 
Raw do.... 

Yam do 

Wax,  vegetable do 

Woolen,  yam do 

Zinc,  1  ngots  and  slabs . .  do 

Articles  wholly  manufactured: 

Bamboo  manufactures 

Boots    and    shoes,    leather 


Bracelets ck)zen. , 

Brass  and  bronze  manufac- 
tures  

Brushes- 
Tooth dozen. 

Other 

Buttons- 
Metal gross. 

Shell do.... 

Other 

Clocks number., 


1913 
Quantity.       Value. 


W,000 


4,307,000 

2,029,000 

278.000 

1,332,000 

19^)43,000 

1,467,000 

9,769,000 

56,516,000 

S(i3,000 

29,540,000 

J,S27,000 

703,000 

22,394,000 

539,000 
3,195,000 

8,736,000 
640,000 


274,000 


1,679,000 

8,634,000 
27,234,000     2;  092;  000 


$2,000 
472,000 
178,000 
291, 0(X) 
116,000 
:i49,000 
221,000 
47,000 
238,000 
l,K»vJ.000 
6)7,000 

:m2,ooo 

165,000 

29,  (KX) 

692,000 

79,000 
518,000 

428,000 
5,000 


186,600 

247,000 
200,000 
101,000 


100,000 
1,742,000 


31,000 
3,332,000 


89,000 


17,000 
8,162,000 


5,000 
1,112,000 


3,000 


41,000 
81,000 


48,824,000  7,114,000 

84,000  13,000 

110,110,000  20,578,000 

173,086,000  124,000 


26,359,000 
175,000 


2,615,000 

ii,"i6x.'o6o" 

40,7:)6,000 

204,000 

1,772,000 

7,000 

216,000 

5,361,000 

139,000 


113,000 
797,000 


63,000 
53,000 


1,299,000 


47,000 
6, 220, 000 


205,000 

'(>46,666' 

,307,000 
265,000 
92,000 

12,000 
323,000 
435,000 

72,000 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


58,112,000 

oo-j" 

(X>0 
000 
IXX) 

1  uoo 

000 

c         000 

6  000 

000 

I  000 

000 

0  000 

£  000 


3,478,000 
1,267,000 

12,939,000 

442,000 

1,119,000 

1,?^9,0C0 


4,195,000 

4,924,000 
14,865,000 

3,947,000 
2,270,000 
1,304,000 

2,704,000 
2,600,000 

3,4.52,000 

1,6»),000 

29,000 

13,695,000 

31,416,000 

2,183.000 

83,98-1,000 

201,000 

130,215,000 

187,000 

333,000 

1,815,000 

36,511,000  , 

23,94.s,0(X) 

26, 077,  UK) 

115,000 

4,076,000 

188,000 

413,000 

8,24l,(X)0 

194,000 

25,604,000 


654,000  ' 

1 

160,000  I 

16,000  : 


39,000 
6,01)4,000 


605,000 
164,000 

1,137,000 

16,000 

624,000 

1,088,000 

M.OOO 

2,0)2,000 

388,000 


577,000 

957,000 
1,919,000 

1,289,000 

1,776,000 

802,000 

1,057,000 
1M,000 

945,000 
157,000 
133,000 
292,000 

8,779,000 
712.000 
36,136,000 
241,000 
946,000 
402,000 
127,000 


127,000 
454,000 

7,474,000 

2,667,000 

817,000 

527,000 


1,577,000 

6,357,000 
26,161,000 

1,545,000 
2,645,000 
1,324,000 

2,491,000 
378,000 

3,383,000 

951,000 

6,077,000 

16,689,000 

13,061,000 
639,000 

40,311,000 
47,000 

207.80^,000 
217,000 
141,000 


132,000  1,343,000 
4.878,000  10,221,000 
3;  373, 000  11,231,000 


1,964,(X)0 
111,000 
578,000 

616,000 
858,000 

i,av.>,ooo 

.353, 000 
2,864,000 

2W,000 

283, 000 
497,000 


119,000  ' ;    1,067,000 


XJ8,000 

689,000  ; 


4,870,000  !     2,  ,^000 
;        880,000 


6,000  '        »44,O0O  I  212,000 

1,400,000  I  l.V(M6,000  3.141,000 

I        80,000  I I  '915,000 

224,000'      218,0CO  i         92,000^  156,000 


9,906,000 

337,000 

3,209,000 

1,000 
255,000 

1,884,000 
185,000 

2,417,000 


9,471,000 


3,458,000 


273,000 
10,711,000 


71,000 


27,000 
104,000 

566,000 
ft5,000 
295,000 
520,000 

161,000 

2,073,000 

642,000 


170,000 

1,228,000 
6,362.000 

448,000 
3,878,000 
1,066,000 

598,000 
22,000 

626,000 
01,000 
15,000 

329,000 

2,902,000 

192,000 

23,117,000 

27,000 

1,384,000 

713,000 

54,000 

158,000 

1,698,000 

1,740,000 

1,009,000 

309,000 

356,000 

8,000 
7M,000 
310,000 
327,000 
256,000 

512,000 


676,000 

584,000 

1,087,000 
1,235,000 

102,000 

3,328,000 

350,000 

127,000 
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Articles. 


Articles  wholly  manufiactured— 
Continued. 

Coral pounds. . 

Cotton  manufactures— 

A  nkle  bands dozen . . 

Bags numt)er.. 

Bedquilts dozen. , 

Blankets pounds. . 

Crftpe yards. . 

Crex square  yards. . 

Prill yards.. 

Duck do 

Fishing  nets pounds . . 

Flannel vards. . 

Gloves doeen. , 

Handkerchiefs do 

Hosiery do 

Imitation    nankeen, 
yards 

Lace  thread pounds. . 

Prints yards.. 

Rugs square  yards. . 

Shirting  and  sheetings, 
yards 

Striped  tissues. .  .pieces. . 

Tliread pounds. . 

Towels dosen. . 

Underwear — 

Crftpe do 

Knit do.... 

Fans number.. 

Glass- 
Bottler  and  flasks.dozen. . 

Window square  feet. . 

Other 

Hats  and  caps- 
Imitation    Panama, 
dozen 

Other 

Iron  manufactives— 

Enameled 

Other 

Lamps  and  parts  of. 

Matches gross. . 

Mattings rolls. . 

Mats : number.. 

Paper- 
Cigarette pounds. . 

Pastehoard do 

Printing do 

Pencils gross. . 

Porcelain  and  earthenware. . . 
Rubber  manufactures — 

Tires poimds.. 

Other _ 

Silk  manufactures— 

Crfipe vards.. 

Satin do.... 

Tissues   (h  a  b  u  t  a  o), 

pmuid.^ 

Soap,  toilet dozen. . 

Toilet  waters,  perfiuned 

Toys 

Umbrella*^ number. . 

Umbrella  sticks  and  handles, 

doreji 

Wire,  electric,  insulated, 

pounds 

Woolen  muslin yards. . 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


Quantity.      VaUie. 


67,000 


41,000 

216,000 

4,080,000 

846,000 

1,529,000 

178.000 

183.000 

11,264,000 

71,000 

T3. 000 

1,412,000 

444,000 
13o,000 


421,000 

37,174,000 

275,000 

179,000 

2,074,000 

138,000 

4,870,000 

20,643,000 

4,075,000 


173,000 


31,716,000 

263,000 

9,034,000 


4,607,000 
635,000 


11,000 

78,000 
1,027,000 


2,208,000 

1,075,000 

31,000 
203,000 


1918 


Quantity. 


$446,000 


119,000 
43,000 

252,000 

216,000 
95,000 
26,000 
68,000 

507,000 
32.000 
95.000 

473,000 

167,000 
48,000 


126,000 

2,181,000 

107,000 

62,000 

1,006^000 

138,000 

3,625,000 

378,000 

379,000 


988,000 


1,888,000 
296,000 


360,000 
4,553,000 

922,000 
1,072,000 


50,000 
27,000 


1,526,000 


28,000 
11,000 

383,000 
517,000 
154,000 
662,000 
549,000 

315,000 

9,000 

32,000 

8,599,000 


16,000 

874,000 

11,302,000 

60,000 

6,473,000 

9.216,000 

5,389,000 

73,136,000 

4,222,000 

391,000 

22,911,000 

850.000 

637,000 

1,377,000 

2.988,000 
420,000 

8,569,000 
497,000 

99,733,000 
1,674,000 
1,845,000 
1,817,000 

953,000 

850,000 

8,526,000 

3,925,000 
3,009,000 


339,000 


31,387,000 

49,000 

1,800,000 

2,004,000 

23,870,000 

6,462,000 

495,000 


2,(M4,000 


1,821,000 
315,000 

278,000 
2,739,000 


1,647,000 

467,000 

1,892,000 
630,000 


81,894,000  |. 


Value, 


1106,000 

251,000 

961,000 

231,000 

,  "--  'X)0 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

152,000 
196,000 
442,000 

m,ooo 

5,701,000 

1,218,000 

911,000 

984,000 

1,484,000 

1,199,000 

192,000 

1,228,000 

188,000 

1,686,000 


1,371,000 
775,000 

848,000 
5,205,000 
1,280,000 
11,639,000 

229,000 
1,193,000 

755,000 

1,012,000 

538,000 

323,000 

4,104,000 

2,019,000 
366,000 

861,000 
115,000 

1,748,000 
1,088,000 

287,000 
1,660,000 

891,000 

231,000 

701,000 

189,000 

74,942,000 


■269,675,000 


1919 


Quantity.      Value, 


43,000 

432,000 
5,414,000 
27,000 
3,535,000 
6,415,000 
10,711,000 
29,969,000 
3,115,000 

390,000 
8,-302,000 

5a<,000 

530,000 
1,304,000 

2,98^,000 
231.000 

3,014,000 
629,000 

57,476,000 

804,000 

769,000 

1,104,000 

229.000 
2,478.000 
6,836,000 

5,018.000 
1,869,000 


387,000 


30,778.000 

48,000 

1,854,000 

1,024,000 

12,907,000 

7,807,000 

172,000 


4,211,000 


5,283,000 
162,000 

143,000 
1,353,000 


l,C8a,000 

488,000 

2.225,000 
395,000 


1163,000^ 

331,  OOO' 
572,000 
309,000 

1,966,000 
986,000 

2,766,000 

3,734,0a) 
778,000 
182,000 

1,257,000 
780.000 
476,000 

1,722,000 

350,000 
149.000 
293,000 
383,000 

8,615,000 

1,744,000 

474,000 

1,293,000 

443,000 

7,947.000 

271,000 

1,443,000 

140,000 

1,502,000 


1,932,000 
996,000 

1,429,000 
3,269,000 
1,371,000 
12,948,000 
341,000 
1,087,000 

442,000 
650,000 
675,000 
134,000 
4,032,000 

3.089,000 
682,000 

522,000 
103,000 

1,591,000 

567.000 

198,000 

1,816,000 

1,243,00'J 

280,000 

909,000 

91,001) 

53,613,000 


.•221,625,000 


i 


The  total  exports  last  year  decreased  by  $48,050,000,  or  18  per 
cent,  as  compared  to  1918,  the  largest  losses  being  $13,019,000  in  cotton 
yarn,  of  which  the  Government  i-estricted  the  exports  during  the  year, 
nearly  $5,&77,000  in  copper  ingots,  and  more  than  $4,000,000  in  vege- 
table oils.    There  were  also  considerable  losses  in  peas,  starches, 
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flour,  rice,  and  zinc  ingots.  The  only  gains  of  importance  in  exports 
were  in  cotton  manufactures,  which  increased  by  about  $11,200,000,. 
braids  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  $4,724,000,  camphor  by  $2,102,000, 
and  rubber  tires  by  $1,070,000.  As  prices  in  general  were  far  higher 
in  1919  than  in  1918,  the  above  increases  in  values  do  not  represent 
proportionate  increases  in  quantities.  In  fact,  while  the  value  of 
shirtings  and  sheetings  exported  increased  in  value  from  $5,701,000 
to  $8,515,000,  the  quantity  actually  decreased  from  1)9,733,000  to 
57,470,000  yards:  and  while  the  vahie  of  knit  underwear  exported 
increased  over  seven  times,  the  number  of  dozens  increased  only  three 
times.  The  export  of  camphor  also  increased  118  per  cent  in  value 
but  only  17  per  cent  in  quantity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  53  per  cent,  or  $118,100,000 
worth,  of  Kobe's  exports  were  fully  manufactured  goods,  only  9 
per  cent,  or  $45,000,000  worth,  of  its  imports  consisted  of  articles 
fully  manufactured,  while  80  per  cent,  or  $407,600,000  worth,  of  its 
imports  were  raw  materials  or  partly  manufactured  goods  for  lurther 
use  in  manufacturing.  These  facts  well  show  that  Japan  is  making 
more  and  more  of  the  manufactured  goods  the  country  consimies  and 
that  continuously  smaller  opportunities  are  being  left  open  to  foreign 
countries  to  sell  manufactured  products  here.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Japanese  market  for  raw  and  semimanufactured  materials  is  a 
rapidly  growing  one. 
Total  Foreign  Trade  of  Osaka. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  port  of  Osaka,  by  countries,  in  1913,  1918, 
and  1919  is  shown  in  the  table  which  follows : 


Coiuitrics. 


(Iilna 

France  and  possessions: 

France 

French  Indo-Chbia 

(Germany 

(•reat  Britain  and  possessions: 

Aastralia 

(Jreat  Britain 

Hongkong 

India 

Straits  Settlements 

Italy 

Kwangtune  Province 

Dutch  Indies 

Russia  (Siberia) 

Sweden  and  Norway 

I'nitcd  States  and  possessions: 

Philippine  Islands 

ITnitedStAtes 

All  other  countries 


Total. 


Imports. 


1913 


$2,860,000 

29,000 
417,000 
744,000 

3,000 

1,286,000 

28.000 

t,370;000 


16,000 

430,000 

1,447,000 

1,000 

36,000 

189,000 
679,000 
,219,000 


20,7M,000 


1918 


$27,913,000 

226,000 
483,000 
686,000 

143,000 

1,798,000 

9,000 

16,221,000 

162,000 

1,000 

3,593,000 

3,687,000 

200,000 

10,000 

63,000 
10,747,000 
2,818,000 


68,769,000 


1919 


$26,201,000 

202,000 

3,815,000 

41,000 

270,000 

2,276,000 

81,000 

21,225,000 

167,000 

28,000 

7,010,000 

6,803,000 

272,000 

15,000 

190,000 
12,138,000 
3,093,000 


83,835,000  36,579,000 


Exports. 


1913 


$26,803,000 
1,000 


$^462,000 

836,000 
153,000 


3,000 

117,000 

1,074,000 

086,000 

152,000 


7,381,000 
4,000 
2,000 


5,000 
7,000 
41,000 


191S 


3n,ooo 

21,000 


4,440,000 
3,807,000 
6,818,000 

40,546,000 

2,348,000 

105,000 

29,443,000 

7,104,000 

4,261,000 

1,000 

627,000 
2,678,000 
7,383,000 


202,912,000 


1919 


641,000 
2,599,000 
6,203,000 
19,323,000 
2,093,000 

7,  on 

42,703,000 
7,742,000 
2,046,000 


697,000 
2,600,000 
2,078,000 


219,418,000 


Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  of  Osaka  of  $303,253,000  was 
with  China,  the  volume  of  commerce  with  that  country  amounting  to 
$155,856,000.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  exi)orts  of  $91,300,000  of  yarns 
and  textiles.  Kwanoftung  Province  (Dairen)  was  second  in  impor-. 
tance  in  Osaka's  trade  with  $49,713,000,  in  which  the  largest  items 
were  exports  from  here  of  $23,200,000  of  cotton  yarns  and  manufac- 
tures and  imports  from  Kwangtung  of  $3,900,000  of  grains  and  seeds ; 
British  India  was  third  with  :H0,548,000,  owing  to  imports  of  $20,- 
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200,000  worth  of  raw  cotton  and  exports  of  $12,900,000  of  cotton 
yams  and  textiles;  and  the  United  States  and  possessions,  with 
$15,425,000,  ranked  fourth. 

The  tonnage  of  merchandise  handled  at  the  port  of  Osaka  during 
the  past  two  years  was  as  follows :  Imports,  553,995  tons  and  696,530 
tons;  exports,  645,281  tons  and  689,114  tons;  total  trade,  1,199,276 
tons  and  1,285,644  tons,  in  1918  and  1919,  respectively. 
Imports  into  Osaka. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  at  Osaka  from  all  countries 
during  1913,  1918,  and  1919.  Kaw  cotton  was  the  largest  article  of 
import  at  Osaka,  as  it  was  at  Kobe,  forming  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
purchases.  The  articles  of  next  importance  were  sugar,  $6,127,000, 
and  cattle  hides,  $8,723,000.  As  between  the  last  two  years,  the  im- 
ports of  most  articles  increased,  except  iron  manufactures  for  further 
use  in  manufacturing,  which  fell  from  $13,912,000  in  1918  to  $5,877.- 
000  in  1919.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  value  of  imports  quaa- 
rupled  in  the  six  years  from  1913  to  1919. 


ArUdes. 


Food  and  drink: 

Beans- 
Soya 

Other 

Eges,  fresh 

Mlilf,  condensed 

Sugar— 

Keflned 

Other 

Tea 

Wines 

Kaw  materials: 

Bones,  animal 

Bristles,  hog 

Gotten- 

In  the  seed 

Ginned 

JertiUiers 

Fibers,  Vegetable- 
Flax,  tamie,  etc 

Hemp  and  Jute 

Other 

Hair,  goat  and  camel 

Hides  and  skins- 
Cattle 

•Deer 

Other 

Lacquer 

Ores 

Fhosphorito 

Seeds— 

Cotton 

Rape  and  muitard 

Wood ,  rough 

Wool 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in 
manufacturing: 

Ahiminum  ingots 

Aniline  dyes 

Antimony  ingots 

Braid  s  for  hats 

Brass  and  broiue— 

Ingots 

Junk 

Cansticsoda 

Copper  ingots 

Fals,  aniinal 

Iron- 
Bars  and  rods 

Ingots  and  pigs 


1913 


Pounds. 


6,986,000 
1,616,000 


4,108,000 

150,427,000 

12,000 

a  42, 000 

4,753,000 
176,000 

9,524,000 
62,364,000 


6,367,000 

2,111,000 

2,167,000 

167,000 

1,172,000 
57,000 


738,000 

i89,'6i6,666 


13,000 


671,000 
4,265,000 

151,000 
2,713,000 

5,650,000 
25,768,000 


Value. 


1103,000 
28,000 


122,000 

3,497,000 

4,000 

21,000 

46,000 
85,000 

356,000 

8,440,000 

16,000 

375,000 
77,000 
66,000 
12,000 

203,000 
9,000 


145,000 
1,039,666 


2,000 


21965**— 20— 58e 


54,000 
106,000 

15,000 
173,000 

122,000 
217,000 

a  Liters. 


1918 


Pounds. 


9,004,000 

3,171,000 

1,228,000 

879,000 

15,319,000 

66,170,000 

^2,000 

0  208,000 

101,000 
713,000 

50,000 
67,366,000 


9,334,000 

5,612,000 

1,589,000 

296,000 

8,132,000 

88,000 

5,237,000 

887,000 


105,897,000 

28,599,000 

24,670.000 

16,068,000 

1,010,000 


61,000 

269,000 

3,779,000 

1,159,000 

3,443,000 
1,137,000 
726,000 
1,130,000 
6,088,000 

22,572,000 
104,001,000 


Value. 


$235,000 
88,000 
186,000 
138,000 

667,000 

2,489,000 

5,000 

46,000 

118,000 
852,000 

2,000 

19,953,000 

359,000 

1,068,000 
309,000 
162,000 
39,000 

1,998,000 
26,000 

1,147,000 
235,000 
288,000 
861,000 

465,000 
792,000 
514.000 
232,000 


36,000 
760,000 
323,000 
149,000 

406.000 
141,000 
88,000 
228,000 
581,000 

2,443,000 
6,016,000 


1919 


Pounds.       value. 


9,678,000 

3,092,000 

2,121,000 

922,000 

21,293,000 

89,944,000 

40,000 

0  570,000 

33,000 
351,000 

1,087,000 
78,826,000 


11,892,000 

2,724,000 

1,736,000 

490,000 

10,175,000 

103,000 

3,151,000 

1,165,000 


131,680,000 

77,150,000 
29,321,000 
22,iri,000 
2,706,000 


55,000 

1,906,000 

970,000 

872,000 

388,000 

2,312,000 

5,773j«00 

3,761,000 

11,201,<)PO 
47,506,000 


$325,000 
100,000 
319,000 
183,000 

1,264,000 

4,863,000 

19,000 

150,000 

132,000 
643,000 

111,000 

23,146,000 

1,163,000 

1,327,000 
199,000 
225,000 
180,000 

3,723,000 

40,000 

820.000 

545,000 

10,000 

1,161,000 

1,485,000 

1,269,000 

1,0H4,000 

830,000 


28,000 
134,000 
128,000 
153,000 

85,000 
44,000 

143,000 
1.186,000 

493,000 

782,070 
2,205,000 
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Artidos. 


Manufactures  for  further  use  in 
manufacturing-Omtinued. 

Iron— <'onllnued. 

Junk 

Pipes  and  tubes 

Plflies  and  sheets — 

Galvanized 

Tinned 

Other 

Wire 

Metals,  old.  n.  e.  a 

Silk. wild 

Sola  ash , 

Wax .  p^iratnn , 

Zinc- 
Ingots 

Junk 

Articles  whollv  manufactured: 

AutomoMles , 

AutonioMloparts , 

Cotton  sal  ins 

D  V  nami  t  e 

Linoleum 

Machines,  sewing 

Machinery  n.  e.  s , 

Morphine 

Nails,  bolls,  etc 

Oil.  kerosene 

Paper,  printing ,>. , 

Paper  packing 

Surgical  In-Ururacnt  s 

Vessels,  steam  and  sail 

Watches  and  parts 

Woolen  cloth 

Wool  and  cottoo  doth 

All  other  articles 


1913 


Pounds.        Value. 


418.000 
4,897,000 

8,765,000 

8X8,000 

4,2:J2.000 

1,451,000 


241,000 
2,551.000 


241,000 
496,000 


c  733,000 
864,000 


Total 20.754,000 


tf  62,000 


412,000 


<r  157,000 
c297,000 


85,000 
137,000 

300,000 
35,000 
99,000 
27,000 
84,000 

282,000 
26,000 


13,000 
14,000 


72,000 
132,000 


191,000 
16S.000 
60,000 


31,000 


81,000 

91.000 

3,617,000 


1918 


Pounds.        Value. 


79,081,000 
13,045,000 

1,885,000 
2,500.000 
12,079,000 
3,022,000 


480,000 
8,321,000 
9,392,000 

1,141,000 
55,000 

» 125,000 


€864,000 
8S3,000 
228,000 


'55,000 


M, 968, 000 
1,915.000 
1,119,000 


c82,000 
<  48, 000 


82,040,000 
1,077,000 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

123,000 
2,000 

164,000 
80,000 
175,000 
499,000 

42,000 
82.000 

— '  yxi 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

12,829,000 


1919 


Pounds.       Value. 


80.608,000 
4,468,000 

1,773,000 
8,809,000 
12,656,000 
4,487,000 


338,000 
3,223,000 
11,063,000 

60,000 


»  85,000 


c  648,000 
570,000 
237,000 


4  44,000 


'4,804,000 
3,023,000 
2,390,000 


e34.000 
<32,000 


68,769,000   8S,83S,000 


437,000 

181,000 
423,000 
908,000 
876,000 
7,009 

1,055,000 
126  OOO 

1,247|000 

85,000 


126,000 
182,000 
170,000 
144,000 
55,000 
211,000 
350,000 
555,000 

343,  xn 

1,823,000 
887,000 
375,000 
66,000 
•4,000 
113  000 
118)000 
82,000 
23,665,000 


b  Number. 


c  square  yards. 


tf  Ounces. 


cQaUoDS. 


Goods  Shipped  from  Osaka. 

Exports  from  Osaka  to  all  countries  in  1913,  1918,  and  1919  are 


shown  in  the  following  table 


Articles. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Food  and  drink: 

Agar-agar pounds. . 

Beans  and  peas do — 

Beer,  in  bottles dotens. . 

Cigarettes thousands. . 

Confoctionery pounds. . 

363,000 
634.000 

117,900 
164,000 

8116,000 

17,000 

15,5,000 

130,000 

9,000 

13,000 
16,000 

19,000 
90,000 
89,000 

246,000 
16,000 

869,000 
64,000 
31,000 

616,000 
48,000 

1,000 
37,000 

196,000 

1,530,000 

131,000 

198,000 

7,000 

77,000 
498,000 

5,451,000 

892,000 
98,000 
186,000 
190,000 
80,000 

35,000 
43,000 

448,000 
492,000 
138,000 
224,000 

39,000 
497,000 
145,000 

50,000 
1,315,000 

54,000 

270,000 
1,010,000 

243,000 
121,000 

270,000 
890,000 
155,000 
418,000 

8158,000 
83,000 
255,000 
246,000 
101,000 

37,000 
88,000 

808,000 
425,000 
209,000 
444,000 

89,000 
758,000 
154,000 

47,000 
626,000 

81,000 

74,000 
1,186,000 

569,000 
58,000 

Fish-          ^          ^ 

Cooked do.... 

Dried  and  salted,  .do 

Flours,     meals,     and 

starches pounds.. 

Foodstuffs,  n.  o.  s.,  in  tins 

52,000 
425,000 

404,000 

70,000 
440,000 

3,510,000 

Oranges,  mandarin . .  .do 

Sake gallons.. 

Seaweeds pounfls. . 

Soy  sauce gallons. . 

Sugar,  refined. pounds. . 

Tea do.... 

Raw  materials: 

Fe;^tlizcrs. 

218,000 

12,590,000 

594,000 

484,000 

3,951,000 

82,000 

22,182,000 

714,000 

228,000 

11,167,000 

882,000 

515,000 

3,726,000 

81,000 

29,620,000 

340,000 

271,000 

14,928,000 

879,000 

638,000 

3,580,000 

75,000 

9,748,000 

464,000 

Timter  and  boards 

Manufactures  for  further  us©  in 
manufacturing: 
Acetic  acid pounds.. 

630,000 
1,029,000 

2,183,000 
777,000 

Antimony,      ingots      and 
slabs pounds. . 
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Twilled.  .^ . .  .yar^. , 

Other 

Towrls doKcn. 

Underwear,  knit.. do. . . 

Fans,  paper thousands. 

Glass- 
Bottles  and  ftaslcs....... 

dozen. 

MhTors thonsands. 

Other   glass   manufac- 
tures  

Hats,  caps,  aaid  bonnets ., 

Implements  and  tools,  n.  o.  s. 

Iron- 
Iron  t^are,  enameled 

Pans  and  kettles 

Other 

Kerosene^ gallons . 

l<aequenrare 

Lamps  and  parts  oL 

Leafther  manufactures 

Machinery,  and  parts  of 

Matches- 
Safety gross. 

other do... 

MediciXKs,  pr^ared 

Paints founds.. 

Paper— 

£<iropean,  printing, 

pounds 

Ihiroip«}an,  other, 

Japanese, too^ 

Perfumery  and  poi^-dcrs 

Saslies 

ficicntiftc  Instruments 

Ships,  steam number , 

Shoes,  dogs,  and  sandals. . . 

Silk  and  cotton  textiles— 

Satins yards. 

Oiher  tissues 

Sdiq),  toilet. ...4ow& 

Tays „ 


59,«36;000 


1,094,000 

595,000 

4,648,000 


l,199,tXX) 
^115,000 


}l2,e53. 


000 


400,000 
2,071,000 


78,927,000 


002,000 


J     1,298,000 


3,654,000 

445,000 

336,000 

761,000 

8^,000 


168,000 
231,000 


15^680,600 


363,000 
19,000 


12,000 
217,000 


14,000 
^44,000 


2(M,oeo 

1,324,000 

654,000 
30,600 


i95,000 
17,000 
156,000 
141,000 
14,000 
68,000 


65,000 

203,000* 

77,006 

231,000 

110,600 


718,000 
1,1275,000 
8,328,609 


3,117,600 
6,869,060 


02,000 


1,435,000 
5,685,000 


5,152,000 

11,481,000 
*2,o63, '666 


1,032,000 

■i,"835,'666 


•  Ito^lqnires. 


21,063,000 

14,600,000 

568,000 

3,790,000 

83,000 


591,000 
623,000 

X,  on,  600 
672,000 
339,000 

726,000 

?2,000 

3,261,000 

29,000 

45,000 

763,000 

216,000 

3,034,000 

571,000 

1,338,660 

645,000 

727,000 


1,327, 
1,310, 
1,120, 

312, 
98, 

152, 
3,581, 

337, 


896, 
960, 

578, 


148;  127;  000 

lf;» 

567,000 
1,101,660 
2,488,000 

3,012,000 
6,130,06a 

506,000 

4,101,000 

99; 000 

799,000 
698,000 

950,000 

869,000 

241,000 
891,000 

56,000 

a,  519, 000 

2,000 

1  000 
67,000 

837,000 

279,000 

3,095,000 

1,775,660 
7,858,000 

760,060 

2,403,000 

577,000 

2,895,000 
14,477,000 

413,000 

1,731,000 
1,753,000 

1,931,000 

1,152,000 
369,000 

94,000 

233,000 

284,000 
'  *76,'W0 

i:oo.^<^ 

86S,*060 

2,076,000 

1,257,606 
487,000 
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Articles. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahio. 

Articles  wholly  manufactured— 
Continued, 
Trunks  and  bags 

$147,000 

231,000 

28,000 
66,000 

48,000 

$369,000 

635,000 

958,000 
257,000 

323,000 

1,141,000 

28,458,000 

$118,000 

541,000 

1,188,000 
317,000 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

thousand^. 

Wire,  electric,  Insulated .... 
pounds.. 

Wood  manufactures,  u.  e.  s  . 

755,000 
136,000 

301,000 

933,000 
2,967,000 

679,000 
4,703,000 

Wool- 

Musllns yards.. 

Other  tissues 

803,000 

547,000 

238,000 

832,000 

30,039,000 

All  other  articles 

4,166,000 

Total 

30,579,000 

202,912,000 

219,418,000 

Very  striking  changes  in  Osaka's  exports  in  1919  as  compared  to 
1918  do  not  appear,  there  being  but  a  normal  increase  in  the  total 
value  of  8  per  cent,  following  the  great  expansion  of  the  few  pre- 
vious years,  when  therq  was  an  increase  or  60  per  cent  in  exports 
in  1918,  compared  to  1917,  coming  after  an  increase  of  80  per  cent 
in  1917,  as  compared  to  1916.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  port's 
export  trade  since  1913  will  be  seen  to  be  just  500  per  cent.  The 
most  notable  growth  occurred  in  cotton  yarns  and  textiles^  the 
former  having  increased  from  $10,791,000  in  1913  to  $33,493,000 
and  $30,340,000. in  1918  and  1919,  respectively,  and  the  latter  from 
$11,345,000  in  1913  to  $90,038,000  and  $111,354,000  in  1918  and  1919. 
These  two  items  constituted  65  per  cent  of  Osaka's  total  exports 
during  1919.  There  was  only  two-thirds  as  much  yam  exported 
last  year  as  in  1918,  but  its  value  fell  only  10  per  cent,  higher  prices 
preventing  the  loss  from  being  greater  than  it  was.  On  the  other 
hand,  cotton  manufactures  on  the  whole  slightly  increased  in  quan- 
tity as  well  as  very  considerably  in  value. 
Imports  from  United  States  and  Possessions  into  Kobe  and  Osaka. 

In  1919,  35  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  Kobe  and  Osaka 
came  from  the  United  States,  as  compared  to  36  per  cent  in  1918,, 
32  per  cent  in  1917,  and  only  16  per  cent  in  1913.  Of  the«e  imports 
from  the  United  States,  amounting  to  $205,718,000  in  1919,  ginned 
cotton  last  year  formed  45  per  cent,  and  iron  bars,  sheets,  tubes, 
rails,  wire,  and  pig  iron,  valued  at  $45,076,000,  made  up  22  per  cent. 
The  other  most  important  items  were  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes, 
valued  at  $17,202,000,  and  machinery  and  paits,  valued  at 
$13,830,000.  Sales  by  the  United  States  to  Kobe  and  Osaka  have 
grown  with  remarkable  rapidity  during  the  past  few  years. 

Imports  into  Kobe  and  Osaka  from  the  United  States  for  the 
years  1913, 1918,  and  1919  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


1913 

1918 

1919 

Articlea. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

IMPORTS  INTO  KOBE. 

AbfftsivG  mat^rfaVs     .  nounds. 

$6,000 
78,000 

954,000 
1,166,000 
1,360,000 

$03,000 
497,000 
168,000 
356,000 

636,000 
1,846,000 
1,821,000 

**i,' 049,666* 

$69,000 

Ahmiinum,  Ingots do — 

Asbestos do. ... 

506,000 

670,000 
311,000 

Automobiles  and  oarts  of 

8,000 
4,000 

331,000 

Asphalt pounds.. 

219,000 

39,000 
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jiieycics.  ana  parts  or 

Donos,  animal pounds;. 

Carbon,  black do 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes: 
Acids— 

Bqracic pounds . 

Carbolic do 

OxaUc do — 

Salicylic do — 

Ammonia  sulphate . .  do 

AntiTebrine do 

Balsam do 

Borax do 

Caustic  soda ,  cnide . .  do 

Cocaine ounces. . 

Dyefr— 

Aniline  and  salts, 

pounds. 

Cobalt  oxide.  .i>ounds. . 

All  other  dyes 

F(HinaUne pounds.. 

Glycerin do.... 

Lime,  acetic do 

Ifilk,  sugar  of do — 

Morphine,  sulphate    and 

chloride  of ounces. . ' 

Potash pounds. .  1 

Roots,  Senegal do I 

Rosin do I 

Soda  ash do ' 

Soda,  bicarbonate  of  .do | 

Vaseline do 

All  other  chemicals,  etc I, 

Condensed  milk pounds. . ! 


fo,uuu 
23,000 
14,000 


352,000 


1,677,000 


2G3,000 

24,000 

3,084,000 


9,000 


2,313,000 


Copper,lnRots  and  slabs,  .do. , 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of:      | 

Cotton,  ginned. . .  pounds. . ,16«, 7Si, 000 
Manufactures ' 

Pynamite pounds..' 

FcU  for  paper  making. 


Felt.tarrea,  etc pounds. 

Foou  and  foodstufTs: 

Fish  and  meat do. . . 

Fruits  and  vegetables, 
pounds 

In  lant  foods 

All  other 

Glass. 


470,000 

2,628,000 

180,000 
2,000 


Cthio- poimds. 

(Jiims,  and  manuloctures  of, 
pounds 

Bides  and  skins: 

Cattle pounds., 

I>yed do... 

Other do... 

Ink do.... 

Iron: 

Bands  and  hoops do 

Bars,  T  angle*!,  etc . .  .do 

Building  material do 

Chains do. 

Dog  spikes do. 

Fishplates do. 

Ingots  and  slabs do. 

.Nails do.... 

rig  iron do. 

Pipes  and  tubes do 

Plates  and  sheets do 

Rails do. 

Rivets do. 

Screws do. 

Valves do 

Waste  or  junk do. 

Wire- 
Gal  vunized  do 

Plain do... 

Rods do... 

All  other  iron 

Lead,     ingots,     and     slabs, 
pounds , 


181,000 


38,000 


50,000 

44,000 

8,447,000 

2,393,000 

25,000 

183,000 

503,000 


3,187,000 


16,569,000 
10.839,000 
7,055,000 


223,000 
8,000 


754,000 
457,000 


7,000 


4,061,000 
506,000 


222,000 

1,035,000 

130,000 

236,000 


125,000 
25,000 


5,475,000 
6,000 


1,080,000 
71,000 


51,000 


33,000 
15,000 
109,000 


285,000 

472,000 

1,372,000 

201,000 

22,000 
897.000 

42,000 
10,934.000 
40, 90S,  000 


1,000 
110,000 
216,000 


167,000 


1,662,000 


23,092,000  333,493,000 

;i,ooo 


1»^.000 
2'>,000 

44,000 

12.000 
2,000 
4,000 


105,000 

39,000 
32,000 


13,000 

1,000 

144,000 

104,000 

8,000 

4,000 

13,000 


75,000 


394,000 
241,000 
142,000 


24,000 
1,000 


13,000 
10,000 


111,000 


231,000 


1,289,000 

371,000 

198.000 
28,000 


281,000 

281,000 

17,000 
39,000 
71,000 
62,000 

5,651,000 

288,767,000 

2,512,000 

1   110  r)oo 

m 
too 
wo 
wo 

KX) 
XX) 
XX) 
KX) 

wo 
wo 


23,341,000 

25,966,000 
8,265,000 
31,163,000 


200,000 
102,000 


46,000 
572,000 

60,  (K>3 
271,000 


S7,000 
34,000 


563,000 
6.5,000 


1,814,000 
129,000 
22S,000 
63,000 
143,000 
107,000 
110,000 

317,000 
293,000 
3.->,000 
441,  (WW  1 
2,1S6,«(W  ! 


504.000 
503,000 


470,000 

1,291,000 

12:?,  000 

143,000 

75,962,000 

170,000 

37,000 

1,022,000 

39,502,000 

9,000 


1, 16;?,  000 
118,000 


21,000 

1,860,000  • 

2S7,000  I 


298,000 

721,000 

12,134,000 

214,000 

220,000 

374,000 

59,000 

7,232,000 

15,960,000 

1,911,000 

349,000 


1,947,000 
21,445,000 


61,867,000  ,278,384,000 
47,000  ' 


lft'»,000 

31S,000 

66,000 

10,000 

29,000 
11,000 
38,000 
299,000! 
71,000 

181,000 

23,000 
156,000 
2.5,000 
29,000 


202,000 

"i*7i9,'666' 

386,000 

.552,000 
101,000 


513,000 

20,202,000 

219,000 

163,000 

45,000 

223,000 

1,843,000 

759,000 

1,478,000 

2,931,000 

23,401,000 

2,796,000 

108,000 

533,000 


398,000 

255,000 

379.000 
60,000 
138,000 
101,000 


3,803,000 

191.. 555, 000 

1.147,000 

2;  517,000 

1,855,000 

6,474,000 

11,232.000 

12,473.000 

55,451,000 

13,060,000 

232,670,000 

101,701,000 

407.000 

3,250,000 

163,000 

12,576,000 

27,959,000 
5,333,000 
22,347,000 


20,839,000 


927,000 

2,130,000 
596,000 

1,651,000 
640,000 


1,858,000     17,016,000 


WG3,000 
179,000 
117,000 


64,000 
517,000 
51,000 
99,000 

4,009.000 
82,000 
39,009 
112,000 

1,810,000 
74,000 


2,176,000 
202,000 
200,000 

69,000 
179,000 
439,000 

96,000 

3,716,000 

64,000 

68,000 

353,O0b 

711,000 

97,000 

53,001 

1,832,000 

492,000 

5,354,000 

93,346,000 

454,000 

81,000 

309,000 

92,  (WO 

24,000 

99.000 
49.000 
73,000 
672,000 
97,000 

173,000 

156,000 
121,000 
47,000 
46,000 

351,000 
10, 201,  (WO 

iaj,ooo 

401,000 

112,000 

298,000 

1,044,000 

869,000 

2,283,000 

1,461,000 

16,531.000 

3,893,000 

69.000 

506,000 

58,000 

446,000 

1,963,000 
441,000 

1,025,000 
688,000 

882,000 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMEKCE  REPORTS. 


'Articles. 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


IMPORTS  INTO  KOBE— COntd. 

Leather,  and  manu&ctures  of, 

poimds 

LoKwood  extract pounds . . 

Malt do.... 

Machinery: 

Dynamos     and     electric 
motors 

Engines- 
Locomotive 

Stationary 

Gas  compressors 

Metal  and  woodworking — 

Meters 

Paper-making 

Pneumatic  toob 

Printing 

Pumping 

Sewing 

Spinning 

Steam  boilers I 

Cylinders  for  air  compressors' 

Turbines • 

All  other,  and  parts  of 

Metal  polish poimds. . 

Nickel  ingots  and  slabs.. .do. . . , 
Oil: 

Kerosene gallons. 

Other  mineral pounds . 

Volatile     vegetable    (fra- 
grant)  pounds. 

Another. 


361,000 
4,000 


Oilcloth square  yards . . 

Paint  sand  varnishes,  .pounds. . 

Paper: 

Art do 

Blotting do — 

Cardboard do 

Copying do 

Imitation  Japanese .  .do. . . 

Packing do... 

Parchment,  imitation, 

pounds 

Printing pounds. . 

All  other 

Paraf9n  wax pounds.. 

Pulp do 

Ral  wiy  cars  and  parts 


Si^irits liters. . 

Tobacco,  leaf pounds . 

Watches,  clocks,  and  parts  of . . . 
Whetstones,  artiflcial  .pounds . . 
Wood 
Zinc: 

Ingots,  slabs pounds. . 

Plates  and  sheets do. 

Ail  other  articles 


242,000 
4,000 

1,075,000 
9,254,000 

59,000 


114,000 


$102,000 
1,000 


311,000 

340,000 
6,000 

20,000 
201,000 

27,000 


19,000 


25,000 

199,000 

17,000 

19,000 


277,000 
11,000 
2,000 

160,000 
332,000 

7,000 
24,000 


24,000 


89,000 
764,000 

15,000 
152,000 


239,000 


5,&t7,000 
1,408,000 


91,000 
1,2.')7,000 


113,000 


064,000 


Total. 


niPORTS  INTO  OSAKA. 

Aluminum,  ingots  — pounds. . 

Caustic  soda,  cnide do — 

D>Miamite do.... 

Iron: 

Bars,  rods,  and  T  angles, 
pounds 

Nails,  screws,  bolts 

Plates  and  sheets,  galvan- 
ized  pounds.. 

Plates  and  sheets,  other, 

pounds 

Kerosene gallons . . 

Machinery,  and  parts  of 

Rubl)cr.  soft pounds. 

Surgical  Instniments 

Wax,  {laraflln pounds. 

All  other  art  ides 


7,000 
46,000 

2,000 
19,000 


1918 


1919 


Quantity.       Value.       Quantity.       Value. 


265,000 

1,565,000 

214,000 


550,000 

2,812,000 
14.454,000 

68,000 

"  239,' 666 


sin,ooo 

430,000 
16,000 


1,006,000 


1( 
1,1< 


1( 
1( 

a 

h 
2,6J 


10,000 
17,000 

277,000 
28.000 

120,000 
8,000 

279,000 
67,000 
23,000 

209,000 

54,000 


2,761,000 


31,427,000 


679,000 


Total. 


679,000 


2,133,000 
453,000 

1,994,000 

289,000 

79,000 

3,433,000 

294,000 
2,375,000 


8,510,000 
15,868,000 


600,000 
735,000 


229,000 


1,41.*>,000 
2,362,000 


61,000 
454,000 
858,000 


6,040,000 


1,313,000 

12,338,000 
2,349,000 


32,000 

'i,'i77,'666 


312,000 

756,000 
619,000 

88,000 
23,000 
61,000 
71,000 

237,000 
67,000 

153.000 
53,000 
14,000 

293,000 

52,000 
223,000 
241,000 
875,000 
891,000 
646,000 
123.000 

sa^.ooo 

93.000 

73,000 

498,000 

179,000 
622,000 
900,000 


[55,315,000 


593,000 

444.000 

0,000 


355,000 
1,718,000 

4,377,000 
11,718,000 

24,000 


181,000 
349,000 

2,851,000 
332,000 

3,502,000 
391,000 
163,000 

4,208,000 

587,000 
1,910,000 


6.200,000 
11,932,000 


813,000 
863,000 


276,000 


32,362,000 
2,133,000 


193,580,000 


36,000 
77,000 
499,000 


C99.000 
459,000 

103,000 

1,812,000 
561,000 
438,000 
32,000 
10,000 
107,000 
6,914,000 


10,747,000 


89,000 

12,678,000 

291,000 


9,505,000 


1,605,000 

15,587,000 
4,803,000 


30,000 
'536,066 


Goo^I 


S334.000 
142.000 
61,000 

1,328,000 

78,000 

47,000 

228,000 

2,019.000 

153,000 

166.000 

90,000 

141,000 

143,000 

881,000 

1,950,000 

1,234,000 

158.000 

263,000 

4,363,000 

42,000 

076,000 

1,736,000 
777,000 

54.000 
53,000 
51,000 
108,000 

404,000 
51,000 

289,000 
93,000 
33,000 

612,000 

118.000 
215,000 
202.000 
701,000 
690,000 
1,551,000 
219,000 
519.000 
143,000 
99,000 
447,000 

2,915,000 

378,000 

2,091,000 


.36.000 
90;  000 
124,000 


591,000 
324,000 

170,000 

1,245.000 

1,823; 000 

389,000 

20,000 

44,000 

60,000 

7,222,000 


12,138,000 
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Declared  Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  alone  last  year  increased  by  only 
$852,190,  and  to  the  United  States  and  possessions  together  decreased 
by  $3,106,424  as  compared  with  1918.  This  loss  is  more  than 
accoimted  for  by  the  decrease  in  shipments  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
of  $4,743,375.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  values 
of  the  principal  articles  invoiced  at  the  Kobe  consulate  for  the 
United  States,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  past 
two  years  (the  Japanese  custom  statistics,  owing  to  transit  merchan- 
dise, show  smaller  exi)orts  to  the  United  States  than  are  invoiced 
at  this  consulate). 


Arlicles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Ant imonv,  metal .pounds . 

Art,  works  of pieces. 

Breadstiiffs: 

Maize i bushels- 

H'lee,  brown  and  cleaned ^..pounds. 

Bristles do... 

Brushes ..........dozen. 

Buttons,  shell , gross. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines: 

Agar-agar ...pounds., 

Pyrethrum  flowers do... 

(^mphor^  roflned do.... 

Menthol  m  crystals do... 

Licorice  root do — 

Shellac do... 

Wax,  vegetable do — 

Coffee  beans do — 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Gloves doren.. 

Shirts do.... 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware: 

E^henand  crockery  ware do 

Porcelain  and  china  ware do. . . . 

(square  >*ard6.. 
pounds 
pieces 

Fish  and  shell  fish: 

In  tin  paokagoj i dozen., 

All  other j '. .  .pounds. , 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Copra do..., 

Peanuts ,do.... 

Walnuts do 

Furs,  raw .piccoj. 

Glass  beads: 

Imltat  ion  pearl gross . . 

All  other do. . . 

Hats  and  hat  braid?: 

Imitation  Panama  hats dozen. , 

Paper  hats do 

Chip  and  straw  brnid pic.c?. 

Hemp  braid do 

India  rubber: 

Crude pounds . , 

Sheets do . . . 

Loofahs  (vegetable  sponges) pic  c^. , 

Matches,  In  boxes groja. , 

Matting,  straw  and  gia*:s square  yards. , 

Oils,  vegetable: 

China  wood pounds. , 

Coconut do 

Cottonseed do 

Linseed gallons.. 

Peanut do 

Perlllu poimds. . 

Rapcsecd gallons. . 

Soya  bcaus pounds. . 

Oil  cake: 

Linseed do 

Soy  a  bean do 


191S 


Quantity.       Value. 


2,918,620 
3,719 


100,147,855 

133,741 

4,958,124 

4,998,902 

168,046 

2,596,474 

1,386,167 

60,000 

1,841,675 


2,846,032 
2,663,375 

79,075 
16,486 

87,719 

213,6,jl 

1,339,164 


66,236 
461,044 

18,642,916 

34,414,825 

184,500 

275,266 

187,299 
310,008 

08,028 

141,276 

12,407,011 

900,933 


1,8S4,335 

1,187,628 

11,879,777 

2,375,077 

40,457,434 

95.5,247 


4,353,689 

577,785 

3,976,722 

71,493,264 


$271,160 
7,899 


5,475,003 
502,411 

2,653,355 
701,352 

75,996 
451,620 
826,612 
147,409 
176,951 


420,869 
346,379 

149,479 
44, 181 

57,066 
170,566 
314,861 


145,286 
70,  .502 

1,062,314 

2.. 392, 639 

19,990 

240,983 

36,936 

53,530 

185,390 

450,954 

1,863,876 

209,232 


47,558 

5<^,970 

2,205,760 

303,970 

4,349,270 

116,290 


2,931,366 

72,114 

2,678,079 

7,399,096 


1919 


Quantity.       Value. 


2,415,520 
27,883 

730,992 

3,095,700 

66.747 

2,841,160 

5,205,510 

340,907 

6,785,102 

2,221,000 

80,200 

2,128,150 

139,506 

860,333 

9,041,866 

66,672 
29,225 

94,132 
161,615 

76,810 
966,760 

20,000 

167,502 
527,089 

5,662,652 

22,229,961 

3,095,765 

606,226 

130,525 
274, 105 

50,616 

113,847 

13,821,855 

1,647,380 

2,402,694 
1,036,802 
2,362,545 
1,036,205 
14,666,974 

1,491,168 
11,596,872 

6,076,128 

604,499 

12,054,478 

3,779,959 

73,722,994 

4,629,004 
7,403,080 


1122,226 
237,761 

871,725 

234,070 

288,445 

2,571,802 

1,486,448 

153,852 

2,236,485 

3,41.3,108 

763,035 

110,401 

105,362 

147, 132 

1,518,461 

119,418 
121,608 

110,787 
169,158 

126,060 


368,592 
125,219 

346,598 
1,839,614 

516,262 
827,885 

519,464 
227,604 

255,837 

530,366 

3,267,645 

275,635 

1,094,085 
442,790 
101,941 
593,845 

4,051,278 

300,452 
835,624 
662,653 
696,000 

12,681,285 
552,892 
961,891 

8,391,824 

95,123 
280,487 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES— continued. 

Paper,  toilet  tissue do... 

Seeds: 

Hemp do. . . 

Linseed -....do... 

Mustard do... 

Rape ,.do... 

Sunflower do. . . 

Silk  cloth  and  waste: 


1918 


Quantity.        Value. 


15,924 


$11,270 


I 


Bleached,  dyed,  colored,  and  printcd|P|^  • -^; ; 


343,200 

8,263,488 

488,680 

444,400 


H'buUl te. 

p«««~ teds. 

Waste  Silk do... 

Skins,  goat  and  sheep pieces. 

Starch,  potato pounds. 

Toys dozen. 

Vegetables: 

Beans,  dried bushels. 

Peas,  dried do... 

Miscellaneous,  in  tins dozen. 

All  other  dried  or  salted pounds. 

Wolframite  ore * tons. 

Wood,  baskets doten. 

All  charges 

All  other  articles 


26,197 


1,765 
286,181 


11,464,200 
3,182,132 

1,930,352 

2,165,527 

9,009 

^1,941 

714 

81,399 


Total. 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Cloth,  bleached,  dyed, colored, and  printed, square 
yards 

Blankets  and  quilts pieces. . 

Drill square  yards.. 

Duck do 

Shirts doscn . , 

Thread  and  carded  yam pounds. . 

China  and  porcelain  ware dozen . . 

Enameled  ware do ... , 

FIsli,  dried  and  salted pounds. . 

Glass  manufactures 

Hat  braids  of  chip  and  straw pieces. . 

Paper,  cigaret  te pounds. . 

Mineral  water dozen. . 

Vegetables: 

Onions bushels . . 

Potatoes do 

All  charges 

All  other  articles 


4,716,312 
148, 142 


Total. 


TO  HAWAUAN  ISLANDS. 

Cotton  Cloth,  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  and  printed, 
souare  yards 

Tinned dozen . 

Dried  and  salted pounds. 

Footwear  of  wood  and  straw dozen . 

Rapcseed  oil gal  lens . 

Rice,  cleaned  and  brown pounds. 

Silk  piece  goods square  yards. 

Vegetables: 

Beans bushels. 

Other  dried  and  salted pounds . 

All  charges 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


111,359 
743,641 
2,335,311 
350,919 
107,372 
767,232 


302, 13H 
324.222 
149,236 

124, 81S 
129,549 


2,049 

375,816 

32,604 

10,074 


62,920 


4,933 


8,326 
335,139 


888,938 
227,081 

7,319,425 

3,078,416 
16,348 
68,334 

1,131,052 

83,267 

20,180,911 

6,«50,215 


80,903,298 


F32, 159 
101,159 


8*,v«30 

1,535,641 

1,374,536 

218,795 

156,747 

99,785 
654, 8{^ 

37.333 
162, 421 

33,476 

120,265 

165,768 

1,572,972 

3,745,647 


1919 


QuanUty.        Value. 


109, 151 

3,159,338 
1,110,219 
8,137,880 
1,555,780 
1,945,680 

5,291 

53.117 

13;  469 

124,060 

2,619 

8,750 

79,745 

307,062 

2,748,800 

3,291,221 

2,485,733 
568,180 
50,757 
793,788 
303 
224,348 


639,843 

58,913 

461,794 

64,845 

840,121 

316,522 

270,395 

?3.421 

421,814 


$135,026 

133,933 
109,499 
612,947 
106,524 
126,051 

270,489 
466,012 

119,573 

118,819 
283, 73S 
213,145 
473,831 

6,^)90,248 

1,420,117 

123,431 

164.438 

195,101 

192,375 

10,334,781 

3,707,229 


81,753.48S 


259,785 
295,509 
261, 110 

132,980 
151,367 


10,896,427 


188,688 

66,660 

63,634 

75,829 

1,645,073 

223,316 

158,175 

183,780 

70,816 

297,282 

51, 198 

124.015 

49,852 

158,106 

180,242 

723,574 

1,8^,812 

6.153,053 


163,418 

17,084 
441,459 
9,094 
33,306 
28, 755, 535 
11,423  j 

3^,745 

*  209,886 


34,760  1 

29,031 
74,162 
16,397  i 
31,044 
1,049,511  j 
17,063  I 

63,357  I 
31,635 

497,407  1. 

330,335  [. 


359,670  I 

24,124  I 
427, 166  1 
33,581 
46,001 
17,872,096 
57,460 

45,603 
631, '226 


119,330 

4H.313 
76,333 
64,064 
50,187 
1,403,936 
65,396 

92,037 
100,630 
403,291 
525,106 


2,780,ni 


2,948,612 


«  Sqiuu-c  yards. 
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Leading  Industries. 

The  Kobe  consular  district  includes  the  most  important  industrial 
region  of  Japan,  the  Osaka  Bay  district,  and  consequently  enjoyed, 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Empire,  the  great  wave  of  industrial 
prosperity  which  arose  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war  and  con- 
tinued until  the  spring  of  1920.  Japan,  with  its  supply  of  cheap 
and  adaptable  labor  and  its  manufacturing  and  shipping  facilities 
practically  unimpaired  by  the  demands  of  war,  was  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  markets  of  the  Orient,  the  South  Seas,  Australasia,  Africa, 
and  the  Near  East  with  many  of  the  articles  formerly  purchased 
from  Europe.  In  addition,  the  demand  for  Japanese  staple  lines, 
such  as  raw  silk,  camphor,  vegetable  oils,  etc.,  was  greatly  augmented 
both  by  increased  consumj)tion  abroad  and  by  decreased  production 
in  other  countries  of  supply.  As  a  result,  the  existing  industries  of 
the  country  were  greatly  exjianded  and  man^^  new  ones  were  started. 

The  industries  which  have,  expanded  abnormally  and  changed  their 
positions  of  relative  importance  during  the  war  and  reconstruction 
period,  are  shipbuilding,  paper  manufacturing,  flour  milling,  knit- 
ting, cliemical  manufacturiilg,  vegetable  oil  expressing,  glass  manu- 
facturing, and  braid  manufacturing.  Cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
also  had  an  abnormal  development.  The  new  industries,  which  owe 
their  chief  development  to  conditions  created  by  the  war,  are  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products,  rubber  goods,  leather  goods, 
insulated  wire,  kitchen  utensils  and  enameled  ware,  tools,  copper, 
brass  and  bronze  products,  toilet  articles  (European),  celluloid 
goods,  and  aluminum  ware.  With  the  exception  of  copper  and  brass 
and  bronze  manufacturing,  these  latter  industries  may  all  be  said  to 
be  exotic,  as  the  raw  materials,  in  most  cases,  must  be  imported  from 
abroad  and  the  finished  products  must  find  a  foreign  market,  as  the 
domestic  market  is  too  small  to  support  them. 

In  the  Osaka  Bay  district  alone,  at  the  end  of  1917  (the  latest 
statistics  available)  there  were  over  5,000  factories,  and  as  the  period 
of  greatest  expansion  and  speculation  was  in  1918  and  1919,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  at  the  close  of  1919  there  were  over  6,000  factories 
in  this  region.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  factories,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  a  complete  survey  of  them  all  and  to  ascertain  the 
exact  proportion  which  owe  their  existence  to  conditions  created  by 
the  war ;  but  as  before  the  war  the  number  of  factories  was  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  5  per  cent  per  year,  at  the  close  of  1919  there 
should  have  been  about  4,8(X)  factories  in  the  Osaka  Bay  district.  It 
would  api>ear,  therefore,  that  in  1919  there  were  from  1,000  to  1,500 
factories  which  owed  their  existence  to  the  abnoraial  conditions  of  the 
war  period. 
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Merchant  Tonnage  Entering  Kobe  and  Osaka. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  merchant 
vessels  entering  Kol>e  from  foreign  countries  in  1919  and  1918,  com- 
pared to  1913 : 


Nationality. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

410,000 

2,196,000 

3,000 

2.5,000 

56,000 

236,000 

641,000 

3,259,000 

15,000. 

13,000 

30,000 

71,000 

Number. 

42 
77 
41 
8 
47 
10 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

STEAMERS. 

American 

57 

627 

4 

9 

20 

02 

166 

l,o<H 

8 

10 

12 

22 

121,000 
344,000 
45,000 
24,000 
145,000 
24,000 

101 
246 
37 
5 
23 
16 

387,000 

1,057,000 

40,000 

21  000 

British 

Chinese      

Danish 

Dutch  

64,000 
110,000 

French ; 

German 

Japanese ^  t  , , 

2,246 
12 
63 
3 
2 

4,208,000 

39.000 

S,000 

9,000 

4,000 

2,720 
4 
15 
6 
2 

4,817,000 

siooo 

17  000 

Norwegian 

RiLssian ^ ...;..  r .,.  r , 

Swedish 

14,000 
4  000 

Another 

Total , 

2,591 

,6.055,000 

2,551 

5.018,000 

3,177 

6,530,000 

SJOLIXO  VESSELS. 

\meriean 

2 

314 

1 
1 

330 

British 

4 
1 
1 

8,434 

4,606 

178 

3,509 

G  crman 

Japanese 

20 

4,724 

11 

1,909 

Total 

6 

13,308' 

22 

5,038 

13 

5,898 

These  figures  show  tliat  although  the  tonnage  of  vessels  calling  at 
this  port  m  1919  had  not  quite  lisen  to  the  level  of  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  war,  there  was  a  substantial  increase  of 
about  30'per  cent  as  compared  to  1918.  The  tonnage  of  merchandise 
handled  in  1919  also  increased  as  compared  to  1918,  but  only  from 
4,257,604  to  5,275,990  tons,  or  24  per  cent.  This  led  to  an  easy  freight 
situation  and  comparatively  low  rates  throughout  the  year. 

Owing  partly  to  the  present  financial  depression  in  Japan  and 
partly  to  the  increased  number  of  American  and  other  foreign  ves- 
sels coming  here,  there  is  now  a  surplus  of  tonnage  in  these  waters, 
and  a  sharp  depression  exists  in  the  local  freight  and  charter  mar- 
kets. The  local  press  reports  that  there  are  alreadv  15  ocean-going 
ships  tied  up  at  Kobe  and  Osaka,  owing  to  lack  of  ousiness  offering, 
and  that  soon  about  50  ships  more,  totaling  2(X),0(X)  tons,  will  be  re- 
leased from  prescMit  charter  contracts  with  small  prosi>ect  of  profit- 
able reemplo\Tnent  in  the  near  future.  The  price  of  new  ships  here 
is  stated  now  to  average  about  $150  per  ton  and  chaiter  rates,  per 
dead  weight  ton  per  month,  are  as  follows,  compared  to  last  year: 
Single  trip  to  Europe  now  $4.75  as  compared  to  last  year's  highest 
$13.50  and  last  years  lowest  $5.75:  round  trip  to  Europe  now  ^.25, 
as  compare<l  to  last  year's  highest  $8.50  and  lowest  $4;  United  States, 
present  $4.25,  as  compared  to  last  vear's  higliest  $0.50  and  last  vear's 
lowest  $3.75. 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  clearing  from  Osaka  in  1919  was  920,- 
930,  compared  to  777,595  in  1918  and  458,505  in  1913. 
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Banking  Eetnrns  of  Kobe. 

The  report  of  the  Kobe  Clearing  House  for  December  31,  1919, 
<rives  the  following  information  concerning  its  constituent  banks  on 
that  date  for  the  past  four  years : 


Years. 

Deposits. 

Loans. 

Overdrafts. 

Bills 
discounted. 

Cash  on 
hand. 

1916 1 

$00;6o7,468 
113,231,795 
16^,763.042 
192,  HS2, 796 

$32,241,230 
44, 15H,  223 
70,4rO,GG5 
82,621,274 

$5,445,344 
6,4f,0,462 
l.">,025,ySl 
19,710,121 

$33,130,491 
63,4:.9,613 
S7,  .362, 108 
99,056,354 

$5, 724. 266 
13,015,876 
12  201  718 

1917 

1918   

1919 

19,309,444 

Tliese  figures  show  the  rapid  financial  growth  of  this  city,  as 
deposits  increased  over  three,  times  and  loans  over  two  and  a  half 
times  in  the  three  years  since^  1916.  There  are  seven  foreign  banks 
in  Kobe,  of  which  one  is  American,  two  British,  two  Dutch,  and  one 
German,  which  latter,  howevei^,  has  not  as  yet  reopened  since  the  war. 
The  returns  of  these  are  not  jniblished,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  those  of  them  which  did  business  during  1919  (three  have  only 
recently  l)een  Established  her^)  elijoyed  quite  as  prosperous  a  year 
as  the  domestic  institutions. 

Clearing-house  Eetnrns  for  All  Japan. 

During  1919  there  was  the  notable  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  total 
transactions  at  the  14  clearing  houses  of  the  Empire.  The  number 
and  value  of  the  operations  at  the  four  principal  commercial  cen- 
tei's  and  of  all  Japan,  as  compared  to  1918,  were  as  follows: 


Location. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pert-ent 
of  in- 

191S 

1019 

1,^30,255 
6,617,579 
10,55S,552 
a,  147  242 

1918 

$3,288,003,000 
8,900,199,000 

11,188,193,000 
1  470  138.000 

1919 

crease  in 
1919. 

Kobe                     

1,590,000 
6,775,000 
8,275.000 
1.036,000 
19,924,000 

$3, 60  J,  718, 000 
11,757,825,000 
17,^s,5«J5,0OO 
2,261,120,000 
38,539,449,000 

9 

f  >saka * 

32 

Tokyo 

Yokohama 

57 
54 

All  Japan 

25,001,700     28!618!25S!000 

45 

■ 
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STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

By  Con«al  Eldwln  N.  GnmMiolwit  Singapore. 

The  steadily  increasing  forei^  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 
both  in  imports  and  exports,  during  recent  years  is  to  a  large  degree 
traceable  to  the  remarkable  industrial  development  that  has  been 
taking  place  in  Malaya,  especially  in  the  cirltivation  and  sale  of 
rubber,  which  now  far  outrivals  tin  as  one  of  the  two  basic  in- 
dustries of  this  country. 

As  illustrating  the  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony 
during  recent  veai*s,  it  may  l)e  stated  that  the  vahie  of  the  imports  of 
merchandise  lias  risen  from  $260,574,300  in  1918  to  $897,222,246  in 
1918,  while  tlie  exports  advanced  from  $211,752,100  to  $850,084,651,  a 
net  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  $274,980,497. 

Owing  to  scarcity  of  shipping  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  other 
countries  on  the  im|>ortation  and  exportation  of  many  important 
articles,  the  trade  of  1918  was  scarcely  attended  by  tlie  same  favor- 
able conditions  in  the  Straits  Settlements  as  characterized  the  previous 
year.  However,  in  spite  of  the  advei^e  iiifluences  of  the  war,  there 
was  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity  along  business  lines  in  general,  while 
in  numerous  cases  large  profits  were  realized,  especially  by  merchants 
and  those  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade. 

Forcign'Tradc  'Figures, 

iJstimated  from  the  standpoint  of  values  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  as  a  whole  for  the  year  1918  considerably  ex- 
ceeded that  for  the  previous  year.  The  combined  imports  and  ex- 
ports amounted  in  value  to  $f47 ,256,897,  as  against  $711,993,115  for 
1917,  an  increase  of  $35,263,782.    This  increase,  however,  was  whol'^^ 
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on  the  side  of  imports,  which  show  a  ^railTin  ^^Tue  p£$^i^tC5iT 
over  1917,  while,. in  exports  the  GovernmentAifeWr 
cline  of  $1,872,795  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  decrease  in  export  vahies  was  largely  due  to  the  sharp  slump 
in  the  price  of  rubber  during  the  year,  as  a  result  of  which  the  ship- 
ments of  this  product,  though  showing  large  increases  in  quantity 
over  the  year  1917,  suffered  a  decline  in  value  of  more  than  $30,000^- 
0(X),  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  There  was  likewise  a 
decrease  of  nearly  $400,(KK)  in  the  value  of  rubber  imported  from 
neighboring  cx)untries  for  exjwrt,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  The  quantity  of  tin  and  tin  ore  imported  into  the  Straits 
Settlements  from  the  Malay  States  and  other  countries  decreased 
from  70,986  tons  in  1917  to*  60,221  tons  in  1918,  and  the  exports  of 
refined  tin  decreased  from  63,277  tons  to  54,397  tons.  Owing  to  high 
prices  of  this  commoditv,  however,  the  value  of  tin  exports  increased 
from  $66,898,601  in  1917  to  $81,546,038  in  1918,  a  gain  of  $14,647,437. 

The  value  of  the  colony's  imports  (which  include  goods  shipped 
for  consumption  and  distribution,  but  not  transshipments  for  other 
countries),  and  exports  for  six  years,  including  the  pre-war  year 
1913,  was  as  follows: 


Years. 

Imports. 

Expoi;ts. 

Year3. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1913 

»280.574,300 
213,425,224 
255,413,961 

1211,752,100 
185. 082,728 
239,998,501 

1916 

$301,041,200 
360, OSS, 669 
897,222,246 

$277,OR7,500 

1914 

1917 

351,907.446 

1915 

1918 

350,034,651 

Changes  in  Origin  of  Imports  Since  1913. 

Excepting  the  United  Kingdom  and  Spain,  European  countries 
show  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  value  of  merchandise  exported 
to  the  Straits  Settlements  during  1918,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  substantial  increases  are  noted  in  the  values  of  the 
imports  from  Japan,  the  United  States,  Canada,  China,  and  British 
India.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  $26,- 
708,112  to  $31,823,265,  compared  with  1917,  while  Canadian  imports 
advanced  nearly  $1,500,000;  British  India  also\  showed  a  big  gain 
in  sale  of  products  to  the  colony.  Imports  from  China  increased  by 
about  $1,500,000. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  official  figures,  was  slightly  under  $10,000,000,  being  a  gain  of 
^68,000  over  1917.  Except  for  the  prohibition  of  the  rniportation 
of  motor  cars  which  was  in  force  as  a  war  measure  during  tlie  year, 
thus  affecting  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  goods  imported  from  the 
United  States,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  American  imports  would 
have  been  much  larger.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  into  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1918  were  con- 
siderably more  than  two  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  those  of  1913, 
the  last  pre-war  year;  imports  from  Germany  in  that  year  exceeded 
those  from  America  by  nearly  $1,000,000. 

In  1913  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  wis 
in  excess  of  $30,000,000,  declining  in  1914  to  ^,747^)00  and  in 
1915  to  $21,000,000,  then  gradually  rising  until  in  1918  the  fignns 
were  somewhat  above  those  of  1913.  Japan's  trade  with  this  colony 
showed  great  strides  during  the  war  period,  imports  of  Japaneoe 
products  amounting  to  $19,716,644  in  1917  and  to  $28,616,985  in 
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1018,  whereas  in  1913  the  imports  from  Japan  were  less  than 
$8,060,000.  The  comparative  nearness  of  Japan  to  this  market,  ^ood 
shipping  facilities,  and  the  inability  of  European  countries  to  fur- 
nish needed  supplies  in  practically  all  lines  materially  contributed 
to  the  large  increase  in  the  imports  from  that  country. 

Imports  by  Countries. 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  values  and  principal  coun- 
tries of  origin  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  Straits  Settlements 
during  the  years  1917  and  1918 : 


Countries. 


Ignited  Kingdom 

Briti'?b  Tndiaand  Burma. 

Australia 

Canada 

Uonpkong 

France 

Italy 

China 


1917 


l2fi,70S,112 

34,43S.S40 

5, 122, oAG 

59.'?,o99 

22.rvj0..7:i8 

1.324.4.53 

I,2fi9,ii21 

8,134,092 


1918 


?31,S23.265 
47.060.007 
4,495.744 
2,042.511 
21,1.50,566 
77r.,110 
679,425 
9,713,431 


Ccuiitrics. 


French  Indo-Chin^ 

Japan 

Dutch  ra4  Indies 

Siam  ftTKl  Siimese States. , 

United  States 

All  oti.er  c^-xiiiirios , 


JTotal. 


1917 


10,521,947 
19,716,644 
55,309,453 
44.200,235 
9,446.072 
124,759,011 


1918 


10,615,345 
28,616,98.5 
.54,955,026 
42,759,270 
9,914,211 
132,717,3.50 


360,085,069  397,222,246 


Principal  Articles  Imported. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  principal  articles  of 
merchandise  imported  into  the  Straits  Settlement  in  1917  and  1918 : 


Article. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


LIVE  ANIMALS,  FOOD,  DRINK.S,  AND  NARCOTICS. 


O 


AniroaLs 

Beans  and  ocas tons. . 

Bread  and  biscuits 

Butter  and  cheese 

Chocolate  and  cocoa tons. . 

C-offce do — 

Confectionery 

Curry  stiuTs 

DniRS  and  medicines 

Fish tons . . 

Flour,  whe^t do 

Fruits 

Lard tons. . 

Malt  liquors  and  wines dozen  quarts. . 

Milk,  condcm^d cases.. 

Oilman's  stores 

Bepper tons. . 

Rite do 

Sa^o do 

Salt do.... 

Sugar do — 

Tra do 

Tohacco do 

RAW  MATERL\LS. 

Copal tons.. 

Copra do 

Damar do 

(f  ambicr do 

Gutta,  Inferior do 

Hides,  raw do  — 

N  u  ts do 

Oil: 

Benzi  v.e gallons . . 

Liuuitl  fuel tons. . 

Lubricating gallons.. 

Petrc  leum ca*^cs . . 

Rattans tons. . 

Rubber,  I'ara do 

Textile  materials do — 

Timber 

Ti  n tons.. 

Tin  ore do.... 


19,559 
94 


4.597 
30.822 


l,4S.=i 
537.  yOH 
45i,  K94 


19.S73 
92S,026 
3f),  9Sf) 
39, 128 
199,541  , 
4,26«  • 
4,525  i 


4,107 
72, 3P3 
7.4^3  . 
S,  (-32 

7. 1'oH  ' 
5.  'J.12 
37,  ro\) 

,404  Ovo  , 

9rKV,7^1  I 

821.^'.1 

19,  (.-.1   : 

57,4^1 

2,2}i0 


5,  £42 
05,294 


05f),  149 
355.739 
152, 168 
452,189 
34, 785 
64,366 
90,120 
48,827 
36, 135 
43,100 
33,122 
55,309 
89, 697 
45,  e^8 
01,308 
29,063 
87,  746 
16,F41 
St,  098 
30,984 
83.385 
67, 149 
46,791 


583.963 

5, 379. 879 

610, 164 

692,342 
2, 373. 3.=SS 
2, 5ua,  206 

(-.2,4(11 
(>2i).  t;34 

m,  iDO 

1,(513,991 
1,423.(V24 

08,  s:)9, 205 

3S7. 047 

1.16:5,819 

fi,477.,-)10 

51,022,058 


15,229 

""ihY 


2.153 
18,217 


1.938 
496,230 
350,109 


17.133 
719,887 
24,957 
49,024 
125,118 
3, 578 
4,491 


2,201 
53,099 
3. 763 
8,714 
4,901 
4.229 
45,712 

1,613,162 

10. 12s 

»)  1.927 

8l'4. 026 

18,241 

91.496 

2,4S0 


14,275,980 

1, 447, 646 

168,075 

687,676 

61,955 

553,344 

107,022 

707,829 

2,071,966 

6,353,230 

2,346,000 

1,277,205 

1,009,038 

1,504,320 

3,513,619 

1,122,395 

6, 198, 540 

49,482,112 

1,055,972 

845,724 

15,403,088 

1,791,280 

12,442,856 


319, 514 
5,345,349 

311,851 
1,510,057 

533, l^Q 
2, 17.%  813 
3,688,601 

179, 797 

446,669 

5S8, 776 

2, 1S7, 035 

1, 453. 9.55 

69,44.3,015 

442,  .VH) 

1,09K..V)0 

7,213,907 

64,102,719 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Vahie. 


IMt 


Qtumtity. 


Vftlue. 


UANUFACTUREO  AETICLES. 

Ammunition cases. 

Apparel ,  hosiery,  etc 

Arms,  otr 

Bamboo  and  rattan  waro 

Books  and  maps 

Boots  and  iboes 

Cement casks . 

Choraicails 

(\»tton  piece  goods,  plain,  dyed,  and  printed.,. pieces. 

Crockery  anifporcefain. 

(^«  and  accessories 

Olftss  and  glassware 

Onnnles bales  oWOO  pieces. 

Hardvaro^  cutlery,  ironware,  and  cooking  utensUs 

Hats  and  caps 

Hides,  tanned. tons. 

India-rtibber  goods 

Inm,  corrugated tons. 

IronnaiU. do... 

Joss  sticks  and  joss  paper 

Machinery 

Matches cases. 

Mats  and  matting 

Motor  cars,  etc.. .v 

Paints,  varnish,  and  aniline  dyes 

Paper  and  paper  ware 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Baroogs, slendangs,  and  kains oorges. 

iSiUc  goods 

Soap  and  toilet  soap tons. 

Stationery 

Tar casks. 

Thread ,  sewing 

Tin  plate baxes. 

Tools,  instruments,  and  implements 

Towels,  eanras,  etc t)olts. 

Umbrellas,  etc 

Wooden  war© 

"Woolen  goods pieces. 

Yem, bales. 


3,957 


327,768 
6, 075,321 


106, 171 


22 


112 

298 


44,331 


328,685 
'"  4,157 


6,153 
'82,616 


31,018 
12,914 


1129,779 

2,(M5,992 

34,013 

290,119 

266,538 

288,433 

1,356,670 

1,616,627 

14,590,269 

1,074,045 

475,711 

398,464 

1,776,321 

2,360,200 

333,962 

13,497 

121,551 

306,028 

491,722 

971,969 

1,946,169 

1,259,765 

512,382 

2,011,879 

593,452 

1,331,210 

443,699 

4,417,203 

1,230,207 

823,790 

645,696 

80,801 

598,864 

830,801 

610,635 

504,186 

252,277 

2,155,205 

437,404 

1,669,390 


8,2H 


385,180 

*5,*647,"773 


103,366 


69 
263 


41,273 


315,655 
'3,' 832 


2,222 
*54,*7i2 
'  '5,'443 


19,808 
9,089 


$1^7.711 

2, 252. 125 

6,40t 

280,547 

278. 07d 

307,606 

2,194.046 

1,82S,650 

22,134,860 

690,747 

2!t9,544 

345,370 

2,834,9» 

2, 372;  274 

567, 25S 

4,599 

158,010 

220,451 

590.801 

944,160 

2,  OSS,  460 

1,461,925 

454,018 

893,294 

8«2,49» 

1,870,195 

645,6'il 

5,449,8S 

1,493,360 

1,167,»W 

801,176 

95,559 

436,623 

6lK,78l 

672,933 

562,037 

177,979 

1,667,724 

327,058 

2,l»4,ltt 


Under  the  classification  of  "  Foodstuffs j  drinks^  and  narcotics,"  in- 
creased values  are  found  in  imports  of  animals,  rice,  spirits  and  malt 
liquors,  tobacco,  drugs  and  medicines,  and  lard,  while  there  were 
decreases  in  wheat  flour,  coffee,  condensed  milk,  sago,  and  sugar.  In 
raw  materials  increases  are  noted  in  values  of  tin,  tin  ore,  and  petro- 
leum; decreases  occurred  in  raw  hides  and  liquid  fuel.  In  the  manu- 
factured class  increased  values  are  shown  in  importations  of  all  of 
the  following  goods:  Cotton  piece  goods,  yarn,  gunnies,  silk  piece 
goods,  hats  and  caps,  iron  nails,  paints  and  varnishes,  cement,  paper 
and  paper  ware,  perfumery,  chemicals,  soap,  and  stationery.  There 
is  a  big  decline  in  imports  of  motor  cars  and  accessories. 

Source  of  Imports  in  1917  and  1918. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  imports,  to- 
gether with  the  chief  countries  of  origin,  for  1917  and  1918: 


Articles  and  ooantries. 

1917 

1918 

Arms,  ammunition,  and 
eKplosi\'es: 
Cartridees,  detonators, 
and  fuse  - 
United  Kingdom 

t64,374 
681 

6,330 

154,565 

25,786 

Unitod  States 

Stam    and    Siamese 
8tat«s 

Dynamite— 

Unitod  Kiagdom 

British    India    and 
Burma 

122,562 
65,049 

Articles  and  countries. 


Arms,  ammunition,  and 
explosives— Contd. 
Gunpowder- 
United  Kingdom 

Muskets,     rifles,     and 
fowling  pieces- 
United  Kmgdom 

United  SUtcs 


Anchors  and  chains: 

United  Kingdom 

United  States nzed-te ' 


1917 


$4,301 
1,530 

1«»000 


1918 


$1,13« 
4,34J 


le  SS 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 


Articles  and  oountries. 


'J 


Bamboo  and  rattan  ware: 

Hongkong 

China 

Japan 

Java 

Beads: 

British  India  and  Bur- 


France 

Japan 

Bicycles,  parts,  and  ac- 


1917 


United  Khigdom 

Japan 

United  States 

Blankets,  cotton: 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Siam     and     Siamese 

Sutcs 

Books  and  maps: 

United  Kingdom 

British  India  and  Bur- 
ma  

Hongkong 

China 

Japan 

United  States 

Bottles: 

United  Kingdom 

French  Indo-China 

Japan 

United  States 

Boxes  and  trunks: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Brass  ware: 

United  Kingdom 

Sarawak 

Hongkong 

French  China 

Japan 

United  States 

Broad  and  biscuits: 

Hongkong 

Australia 

United  States 

Bricks  and  tiles: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Non-Federated  Malay 
sutcs 

French  Indo-China 

Japan 

Siara  an  1  Siamese  States 

United  States 

Brushesand  bnish  ware: 

United  Kin^'^dom 

Hongkong 

Japan 

United  States 

Butter  and  cheese: 

United  Kingdom 

British  India  and  Bur- 
ma  

Australia 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Japan 

Cabinet  ware: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Japan 

United  Stat ej 

Candles: 

United  Kingdom 

British  India  and 
Burma 

Hongkong 

Borneo 

Canvas: 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 


$133,718 

58,079 

126,888 

5,014 


4,427 
1,615 

887 


123,881 

339,845 

2,211 

25,000 
99,000 

13,000 

64,000 

67,000 

6,387 

84,668 

21,000 

2,000 

27,000 

14,000 

93,000 

1,000 

3,421 
22,343 
24,947 

84,000 
20,290 
73,000 


73,000 
37,000 

4,426 
91,249 


129,653 
3,322 


1,819 


14,423 

18, 198 

30,722 

1,711 

28,256 

58,553 

317,938 

27,530 

12,948 

1,585 

51,186 
41,706 
105,267 
91,258 

1,318 

90,806 
7,564 
8,391 

27,000 
239,000 


1918 


$118,887 
64,168 
67,572 
13,080 


4,587 

2,3% 

706 


121,334 
160,917  , 
2,274  ; 

53,445 
74,994 

2,101 

95,943 

42,G21  I 
14,885  I 
98,740  1 
10,}>79  I 
5, 168 

17,6^2  , 
9,831  , 

57,075 
5,592  , 

3,303  ' 
15,475 
70,037  j 

27,860  I 
22,5f5  i 
42,939  I 
104,830 
22,736 
25,941 

42,755 
97,318  1 
23,115  I 

80,209  ; 
3,623 

9,2SG 
4,943  ■ 

4,00fi 
15,330  1 
6-35  ' 

24,399 
20,783 
38,943  ! 
659  . 

11,020 

17,231 
331,6*>S 
8,6X8  ; 
4,050  1 
3,499 

46,445  I 
34,565  1 
111,687 
14, £44  ! 

1,311  I 

100,540  ^ 

7,795 
35,404 

77,365 
27,229  { 


Articles  and  owmtrics. 


Cards,  playing: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Canada 

France 

Japan 

United  States 

Carpets  and  rugs: 

United  Kingdom 

British  India  and 
Burma 

France 

Japan 

Carriages  and  carriage 
materials: 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Cement: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

French  Indo-China 

Japan 

Cheraiceh.  n.  e,  s.: 

I' nited  Kingdom 

British  India  and 
Bnrma 

China 

Hongkong 

Australia 

France 

French  Indo-China 

Japan 

United  States 

Cigars  and  cigarettes: 

Hongkong 

ffi::;:::::::;::::;:; 

Philippine  Islands  and 
Sum 

United  Stat 66 

Cliocolate  and  cocoa: 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Clocks  and  watches: 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Japan 

United  States 

Coal: 

British  North  Borneo.. 

British  India  and 
Burma 

Australia 

Union  of  South  Africa. . 

China 

Japan 

Borneo 

Sumatra 

Coconuts: 

Non-Federated  Malay 
States 

Sumatra 

Coke: 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Confectionery: 

l^ nited  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Australia 

Japan 

Siam  and  Siamese  States 
Cooking  utensils: 

United  Kinedom 

China  and  Hongkong. . . 

Japan 

Java. 

Copper: 

Japan 

Cordage: 

British  India  and 
Burma , 

Ceylon , 

Hongkong 

Java. , 


1917 


$4,634 
3,126 


25,218 
41,555 

85,000 

10,000 
4,758 
4,292 


6,000 
265,000 

10, 139 
821,005 
297,754 
141,111 

220,000 

117,000 

49,303 

77,965 

24,833 

1,844 

1,765 

1,028,^ 

39,000 

1,289,116 
31,009 
287,192 

58,661 
2,030,548 

28,956 

4,025 
40,000 
52,000 

9,000 

101,733 

1,437,520 
578,345 
28,390 
456,710 
6,541,132 
187,933 
80,537 


4,921 

143,504 
7,699 

16,734 
22,443 
4,031 
9,801 


19,000 

122,000 

15,000 

1,306 

2,021 


1,718,461 
60,268 
62,941 


1918 


$17,854 

3,765 

2,044 

674 

34,948 

55,621 

-71,129 

11,860 
3,231 
4,057 


6,426 
242,700 

32,306 

1,930,185 

£4»<,906 

505,218 

28^688 

67,801 
146,301 
78,857 
69,087 
6, 132 
16,106 
1,092,519 
8,897 

1,135,885 

53,942 

682,306 

42,432 
2,856,944 

35,a50 

4,398 
31,809 
69,3.^3 

8,555 

73,233 

11,062 
148,306 
281,420 
480,954 
6,128,319 
81,S56 
101,620 


4,647 
19,678 

232,686 
27,417 

612 
17,074 

2,937 
31,714 

3,201 

20,051 
66,025 
38,965 
3,407 

13,536 


2,733,588 

92,545 

47,374 

6,678 


Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 


SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMBECB  REPORTS. 


Articles  and  coiratries. 


Cordage— Continued . 
Phitfppine  Islands  and 

Swlu 

Federated  Malay  States 

Japan 

Sumatra 

Slant  and  ^amcseSiatet 
Cotton  piece  gocds: 
Dyed- 
United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

China 

Japan 

United  States 

Plain- 
United  Kingdom 

BrHi*!h     India    and 

Burma 

Hongkong 

Federated  Malay 

States 

Netherlands 

China 

Japcm 

United  States 

Siam    and    Sijuncso 

States 

Printed— 

United  Kingdom 

Federated  Malay 

States , 

Japan 

Siam    and    Siamese 

States 

Sanmgs.stendangs,  and 
kains— - 

United  Kingdom 

British    India    and 

Burma , 

Honricong 

Federated  Malay 

States 

France 

China 

French  Iwtfa 

Java 

Biam    and    Siamese 

States 

Cotton  thread,  sewing: 

United  Kingdttm 

Japan 

Ck-ockery  and  porcelain: 

United  Kingdoa 

Hongkong 

China 

Japan 

Curry  stuffs: 
British      India      and 

Burma , 

Federated  BCaiiy  States. 

Japan 

Java, 

Samatra 

Siam     and     Stameso 

States , 

Dnigaand  mcdiriBes: 

United  Kiqgdoia 

Hbigckong 

Anfitralia 

China 

Japan 

Java. 

Philippine  IsfiHOdi  and 

United*  'staW.'.'.  V... '.'.'.. 
DruggiBts'  and  dentists' 
sundries: 

United  Kingdom 

Canada. 

Japan 

Eartnenwaro: 

United  Kinplom 

Hongkong 

China , 

Japan , 


$44,858 

157,671 

610 

17,176 

2,2S» 


2,212.368 
3«1.3«0 
409,  C33 
477.845 
32,903 

6,888,622 

223,048 
136, 516 

106,445 
74,609 
44,342 

492,274 
2,839 

41, 3«) 

1,890,261 

69,328 
157,286 

20,409 


670^000 

1,054,000 
39,184 

16,669 
1,671 


724,600 
1,201,831 

14,646 

568,693 
22,655 

67.000 
70,128 
423,743 
490,465 


365.  in 
32,137 
6,113 
104,700 
119,948 


147.500 
1,237,SW 
9vOSZ 
99.615 
114,472 
77„aB8 

5^206 
29,731 


Id^OOO 
568 

8,26S 

S3. 094 

53,133 
3,175 


1*18 


S51,943 

163,853 

6,672 

17,967 

107,855 


2,553,425 
387,185 
968.672 

1,794,773 
51,284 

10,184,005 

37,642 
248,511 

36,042 

88,989 

205.751 

1,666,495 

2,612 

258,142 

1,943,526 

198,884 
192,529 

25,450 


1,141,880 

2,535i998 
14,984 

56,511 

6,8£2 

236,002 

706,455 

400,886 

321,671 

390,313 
58,069 

20,905 
48,186 
153,436 
447,287 


229,964 
12,908 
4,241 
28,962 
75,158 

36,100 

130,000 
730,018 
23>19E2 
65y722 
80,645 
58^  »1 

1,7W 
11.883 


96,739 

1^420 

28,633 

iQ,68B 
W,a7 
20,074 
3,037 


Articles  and  countries. 


Engineers'  stores: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Japan 

United  States^ 

Engines,     b:iilcrs,     and 

parts: 

United  Kmgdom 

Aostralia 

Denmark 

Japan 

United  States 

Flour,  wheat: 
British    lodkk    and 

Burma 

Australia 

FfHto: 
British    India    and 

Burma 

Hongkong , 

Australia , 

China 

United  States , 

Glass  and  glassware: 

United  Kingytrwa 

Hongkong 

Japan 

United  StaHea. 

Glue: 

Uniled  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

United  States 

Grease: 

Java. 

Sumatra. 

United  States. > 

Haaaand  Ixicons: 

Hongkong 

Atol^ia 

China. 

Japan 

HandkercliieEs: 

United  KinerVaa 

Japan 

Haravare    and    cutlery 

(exclusiv«  of  eoeking 

utensils) - 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Japan 

United  States. 

Hat»  and  caps: 

UnKed  Kkigdon 

Italy 

Japan 

Indiarnibber   goods,   in- 
cluding tires: 

United  KingiElom 

Japan - 

Siam     and     SiRnese 

Slates 

Unitod  StateSv 

Franc© 

ItaTy 

Iron  manufactures: 
Bar  and  nail  rod- 
United  KiBfidem 

Hongkong 

Siam    and 
States 

United  Statop.. 
Corrugated — 

Hoagkonf 

Canada 

Japan 

United  Stalea.. 
Hoop— 

juMm. ...... 

UkilCed  Slates.. 
Kaa»- 

Hongkang 


PfcHinpiBalilMwtannd 
Unlt^Stiu^,;™,,^^ 


1917 


$60,330 


90ft 


180,000 
49,000 


n.OOft 
43,000 

&I5,8<» 
l,643,43t 

480,389 

79» 

1«3,30« 

3o,986 

7e,.Q0O 
16,451 

273,060 
3,diO 

1,886 
8,013 
1,533 

8S2 


26,8K> 

20,565 

110,639 

13,915 

6,406 

128,14ft 
5,270 


583,600 

57,000 

118,000 

476,000 

194,000 
46,000 
60,000 


301,104 
181,616 

l,S6t 
09,594 
252, 7» 

20i,5ai 


82,000 
1,315 


18,000 
9^iM 


34,750 
170,570 


235,000 
1,650 


by 


■gi 


SS3y618 
17,030 
15,153 
3,7i9 


186,022 

181.238 

7,230 

•6^142 


t2S,4Sl 
,130,141 


127,655 
257,770 
8,7» 
78,  MG 
28.632 

38,083 

4,751 

2»7,418 

3,061 

1.159 
7,512 
1,70B 

2,436 

3.318 

32,806 

3S»333 

110,112 

0,140 

10,115 

140.816 
»,438 


134.666 
13,200 

«5,34l 

70^147 

im^9N 

0B.9M 


34i^4U 
301,864 

5,365 
206.€af7 
15«»941 
7iw20B 


00^007 
7,0(tt 

i:i;m 

111^737 

lo^oe 

11^93* 
10i»7l5 

1^997 
«»1M 


4,m 

20,00 
d85,3S6 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 


Articles  and  countries. 


u 


Iron  manufactures— Con. 

Ironware  (exohislvc  of 

cooking;  utensils)— 

ITnilod  Kingdom 

Hont^kong 

Aanralla 

French  Indo-China. .. 

Japan 

Java 

Siam    and   Siamese 

States 

United  States 

Lamps  ani  lamp  ware: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Japan 

United  States 

Lard: 

}{on?kong 

Chini 

Frrnch  Indo-China 

Japim 

Siam      and      Siamese 

States 

Ix»athor  manufactures: 
Boots  and  shoes — 

United  Kingdom 

British     India     and 

Burma 

Japan 

United  States 

Other- 
United  Kincdom 

British     India    and 

Burma 

Honekonp 

Australia 

Japan 

Siam    and    Siamese 

States 

United  States 

Lead  products: 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Jai>an 

Ignited  States 

Machinery: 
Electncal— 

United  Kingdom 

CThina 

Japan 

Siam    and    Siamese 

States 

T'nited  States 

Other, n.e.  s.— 

United  Kingdom 

British     India    and 

Burma 

Covlon 

Canada 

Australia 

Japan 

Java 

Siam    and    Siamese 

States 

United  States 

Matches: 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Java 

Mats  and  mi^tting: 

I  f  orjckong 

Non- Federated    Malay 

States 

Japan 

Borneo 

JaxTi 

Sumatra 

Other  Dutch  Islands 

Af elaL«!,  manufactures  of: 
Telegraph  and  telephone 
materials- 
United  Kingdom 

British    India    and 
Burma 


1917 


SW3,000 
57,000 
!i,&h\ 
15,538 
118,000 
8,675 

2fl,l06 
476,000 

72,000 

10H,(K)0 
12,000 

165,775 

190,940 

61,810 

4,902 

56,096 


90,000 

2,721 
71,000 
W,00O 

90,000 

12,804 
15,134 
126,000 
71,000 


84,000 
7,166 

'"A,"  sis' 


139,000 
?,a')5 
40,009 

3,855 
84,000 

431,000 

19,612 
9,775 
32,000 
21,992 
33,000 
1,309 

171,000 

49,000 
1,122,000 


111,582 

13,517 
77,179 
49,746 
100,80,-, 
5S,399 
35,742 


104,000 


1018 


1358,707 
60,812 
32,368 
32,796 
63,304 
27,303 

48,278 
612,952 

88,019 

7,636 

110,786 

36,547 

74,314 

106,739 

159,483 

5,302 

33,120 


222,604 

25,673 
15,641 
39,072 

29,693 

21,897 

14,795 

1.12,854 

129,008 

20,004 
83,  Wl 

8,698 
1,017 
19,371 
3,265 


82,S77 
37,350 
67,193 

5,137 
44,073 

375,714 

16,384 
17,118 
6,975 
72,807 
65,514 
20,692 

6,134 
229,326 

28,  .393 

1,412, 5S9 

3,095 

80,167 

21,4.^3 
67,3(V4 
71,829 
60,170 
96,767 
39,363 


Artieles  and  countries. 


05,336 
73,476 


Metals,  manufactures  of— 
Continued. 

China 

Japan 

Java 

Tramway  and  railway 
materials- 
United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Australia 

Japan 

United  States 

Other- 
United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Milk,  condensed  and  ster- 
ilized: 

Hongkong 

Canada 

Australia 

ITnion  of  South  Africa. . 

Japan 

Java 

rhilippine  Islands  and 
Sulu 

United  States 

Motor  cars,  motor  cycles, 
parts .  and  accessories: 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Denmark 

Jnpan 

United  States 

Musicpl  instniments: 

United  Kingdom 

British    India   and 
Biu-ma 

Hongkong 

Australia 

China 

Japan 

United  States. 


Oilcloth  and  linoleum: 

United  Kingdom 

Japan _ 

Siam  and  Siamese  States 
United  States 

Oilman's  stores; 

•  United  Kingdom. ... 

Hougkoug 

Canada 

Australia 

China 

United  Sutes 

Jaimn 

Oilman's  sundries: 

United  K ingdom 

Hongkong 

Japan 

United  States 


Oils: 

Benzine- 
Federated    Malay 

States 

Sumatra 

Castor- 
British    India    and 

Burma 

Java 

Other  Dutch  islands. . 

Essential- 
Australia 

Java 

Other  Dutch  islands. . 

Kachang— 

Hongkong 

China 

Java 

Lir5eed— 
British     India    and 

Burma 

Federated    Malay 

S'^'^ Dfgi 


1917 


$1,548 
0,771 


22,000 
4.997 


11,697 
95,000 


10,635 
33,835 


617,697 
239,784 

760, 828 


108,251 
163.985 

6,.S35 
1,023,084 


200,000 
283,000 


iv,000 
1,411,000 

20,000 

22,000 
0,004 
747 
21,167 
15,000 
18,000 

39,451 

3,888 

9 

12,917 

169,740 
90,183 
40,945 
69,849 
288,254 
126,716 
178,557 

64,019 
14,  oa') 
14,323 
8,0«J4 


648,614 


52,437 


7,36J 


744, 7a3 
740,380 
781,111 


40,000 


izedby^@(b0gte 


1918 


f3,271 
1,330 
2,032 


20,294 
17,318 
2,555 
116,003 
13, 122 

5,517 
56,971 


558,941 
23,748 
1,023,002 
29.3.38 
25, 5*^ 
37,329 

11,800 
234,311 


45,564 

148,129 

6,291 

2,517 

615,685 

15,010 

29,702 
18,912 

1, 170 
21,864 
28,615 

7,606 

25,738 
24,519 
3,407 
27,723 

110,442 
50,593 
44,332 

131,901 
97,107 
86,704 
85,557 


51,233 
14,101 
4, 121 
3,078 


3,906 
743,655 


6,115 

1,136 

341 

7,186 

7,495 
2,998 

350,. )15 
613,048 
236,357 


95,218 


712 
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Articles  and  coimtiies. 


Oils— Continued. 
Linseed— Continued. 

Qiina 

Philippine      Islands 
andSulu 

United  States 

Liquid  fuel— 

Borneo 

Sumatra 

Other  I>utch  islands. . 
Lubricating— 

United  Kingdom 

British    India    and 
3urma 

Hongkong 

Sumatra. 

United  States 

Petroleum— 

Borneo 

Sumatra. 

United  States 

Paddy: 
Non-Federated   Malay 

States 

French  Indo-Oiina 

Siam  and  Siamese  States 
Paints: 

United  Kingdom , 

British      India      and 

Burma : 

Hongkong 

France 

Japan 

United  States 

Paper: 

tJnilod  Kingdom 

British      India      and 

Burma 

Hongkong , 

Italy 

China , 

Japan 

United  States , 

PaiaHin: 
British      India      and 

Burma , 

B«Tieo , 

United  States , 

Perfumery: 

United  Kingdom , 

British      India      and 

Burma , 

H(Xigkong , 

Canada , 

France 

Japan 

United  States , 

Photograpliic  and  cine- 
matographic mate- 
rials: 

United  Kingdom , 

Union  of  South  Africa. . 

France 

Japan 

Siam  and  Siamese  States 

United  States 

Plated  and  silver  ware: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Spain 

Japan 

Rice: 
British      India      and 

Burma 

Non-Fcderatea   Malay 

States 

French  Indo-China 

French  India 

Siam  and  Siamese  St^ites 
Roofing  and  building  ma- 
terials: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Australia 

United  States. 


1917 


t426,71» 
124,243 
74,135 

40,000 

6,771 
14,8QB 
10,438 

302,000 


1,294,300 
288^000 


Ul,990 
53,249 
273,800 

470,000 

26,027 
30,829 
10,000 
23,000 
17,000 

07,230 

5,068 
499,045 
124,377 
108,325 
183,851 
247,614 


53,806 
46,000 
3,038 

121,3S2 

15,248 
55,158 
507 
70,257 
129,913 
42,796 


90,139 


22,806 
9,129 
39,374 
32,931 

48,366 
3,938 


8,282 


12,690,729 

374,799 

7,249,962 

79,586 

27,671,248 


11,999 


1,396 
220,079 


1918 


t2,962 

5,394 
4,542 

300,858 
61,360 
78,932 

31,565 

21,784 
38,506 
25,500 
412,248 

176,455 

1,561,460 

448,246 


433,213 

50,885 
150,583 

310,818 

32,487 
24,900 
10,947 
413,110 
51,866 

112,636 

19,472 
432,909 
155,912 
179,118 
600,163 
275,458 


15,171 

100,034 

1,192 

241,6^ 

22,405 
70,985 
12,650 
35,280 
173,117 
78,107 


108,773 

6,814 

8,168 

22,846 

65,622 

88,190 

60,334 
2,021 
1,871 

10,436 


12,754,071 

233,115 

3,431,046 

46,266 

12,071,222 


2,711 
11,640 

6,479 
46,276 


Articles  and  ooitittMes. 


Sewing  machines: 

United  Kiaigdom 

United  StAtes 

Shoes  and  slippers,  not 
leather: 

Hongkong 

China 

JaOBn 

Silk,  and  maiuilactures  ot: 
Raw— 

HwigkoBg 

China 

Handkerchiefs— 

United  KingiAani 

British     India     and 

Buinia 

Japan 

Hece  goods— 

Uni&d  Kingdom 

British     India    and 

Burma 

Hongkong 

China 

Japan 

Siam    and    Siamese 

States 

Twine- 
British     India    and 

Burma 

China 


Soap: 
Toilet- 
United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Franco 

Japan 

United  States. 

Other- 
United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Philippine    Islands 
andSulu 


Soda: 

United  Kingdom 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

United  States 

Sporting  materials,  toys, 
and  fancy       " 

United  Kii 

Hongkong 

China 

Japan 

United  Stakes. 


Stationery: 

United  Kingdom 

British  India  and  Bur- 
ma  

Hongkong. .  .• 

Australia 

France 

China 

Japan 

United  States 

Steel: 

United  Kingdom 

Honskong 

Australia 

Philippine  Islands  and 
Snlu 

United  States, 

Tea: 

Ceylon 

Hongkong 

China 

Java 

Textiles,  manufactures  of, 
n.  G.  s.: 

United  Kingdom 

British  India  and  Bur- 
ma  

China 

Japan 

United  States 

Digitized 


m7 


$233,000 
198,000 


1,283 
43,508 

11,186 


53,742 

7T3 


141,000 

163,432 
296,507 
117^000 

307,000 


310,385 
70,927 


96,532 


7,59S 
14,152 
4,304 

581, M3 
68,008 


38,346 


3,7^ 


88,000 
21,006 
7,058 
340,000 
3,000 

377,906 

13,568 
48,980 
1,727 
35,236 
33,983 
150.430 
18,800 

85,000 
72,000 


11,640 
260,000 

I13,5G3 

1,034,236 

443.  M3 

18,690 


150,833 

10,380 
70,340 
»,0M 


1918 


£276,875 
3,861 


37,274 
37,044 
14,014 


1,096 
36,743 

1,296 

1,363 
3^004 

180,073 

33,234 
138,665 
346,987 
373,149 


by 


r^.9m    T    11 

C^oogle 


3,611 


437,  R?8 
150,3t4 


156,942 
2,132 
12,563 
23,381 
10,599 

831,573 
73,895 

24,188 

35,294 
33, 3» 
3.183 


W,672 
27,970 
7.840 
340,906 
6,003 

436,530 

23,375 
48,836 
5,673 
7,733 
»,148 
235,144 
23,383 

107,729 
74,  W4 
8,737 

36,480 
400,737 

80,980 
631,121 
333,427 

19437 


141,433 

06, 5H 
97,436 

L139 
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Articles  and  countries. 


Thread,  n.  e.  s.: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong. ; 

Japan 

Tin: 
Federated  Malay  Stat«s 

French  Indo-Chlna 

8iam  and  Siamese  States 

Tin  ore: 
British  India  and  Bur- 
ma  

Federated  Malay  States. 
Non-Federated    Malay 

States 

Union  of  South  Africa. . 

Sumatra 

Other  Dutch  Islands.... 
Siam  and  Siamese  States 

Tin  plate: 
United  Kingdom  — 

Ceylon 

United  States 


1917 


130,979 

7,957 

12,2C4 

«,  036, 975 
'*4i2,"997 


19S,n93 
38,688,350 

3,105,871 
2,017,898 


5,529,831 
7,629,214 

529,000 


Tinware: 

United  Kingdom 

Federated  Malav  States. , 
Non-Federated'  ^talay  ' 

States I 

Japan 

Sumatra 

United  States 


109,775 

3,795 
17,011 


1918 


Tobacco: 

United  Kingdom 

Hon^^kong 

Netherlands 

.    China 

Java 

Sumatra 

Siam  and  Siamese  States 
United  States 


Tools,  instruments,  and 
Implements: 

United  Kingdom 

ITongkone 

Federated  Malav  States 

Japan ! 

Java 

Umted  States 

Towels  and  naperv: 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Turpentine: 

United  Kingdom 

Sumatra 

Other  Dutch  Islandi. . . 
Umbrellas: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

France 

China 

Japan 


2,033 
23,741 


372,233 
1,720,274 


51,961 
129, 89«^ 
313,562 
7S,4ir, 
59,272 


256,000 
14.034 
2P,122 
26,609 


164,000 

26,246 
751,790 

2,011 


1,600 

9,000 
8,803 
18,2?-1< 
23.268 
52,000 


$20,869 
16,085 
46,314 

3,809,212 

677 

285,219 


202,0:i7 
25,010,036  ; 

2,201,886  ! 

907,232 

50,739 

1.730,017  ; 

6,244,851 

878,1.t3  ' 
10.331  J 
103,775  , 

3,973 
35,  7^0 

9,161  ! 
5,970 
14,129 
1,133 

945,803  ; 
1,323,140  ' 
18,  mo 
59,2;i 
56,667 
1&S371  i 
1K7,«33 
33.737 


327,687 

20,755 

76,355 

02.722  ; 

7,274 

160,344 

33,031 

3S7,9ll 

3,769 

fOI 

3,087 

22,011 
43,993  : 
15,69<i 
17,201 
72,133 


Articles  and  countries. 


1917 


India      and 


Wax: 
British 
Burma 

Borneo 

Sumatra 

Philippine  Islands  and 

Sulu 

Wearing  apparel,  hosiery, 
haberaasher>',  etc: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Italy 

Spain ^.. 

China 

Japan 

United  States 

Wire  rope: 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Wooden  ware: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Japan , 

United  States 

Wool,  manufactures  cf: 
Blankets - 

Hongkong 

France 

Japan '. 

United  Kingdom 

Cloth- 
United  Kingdom 

Siam    and    Siamese 

States 

United  Stales 

Yam: 
Dyed- 
United  Kingdom 

Italy j 

Siam    and    Siamese  ' 

States 

Gray  and  bleached— 

United  Kin?rdom 

British     India     and  ' 

Burma ' 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Siam    and    Siamrs^  i 

States 

Mcrcerited—  i 

United  Kingdom 

British     India     ond  1 

Burma 

Celebes  and  Moluccas. 
Yellow  metal  sheathing:   ^ 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

United  States ' 

Zinc  sheathing: 

United  Kingdom | 

Siam      and      Siam?s^ 

States 

United  States 


186,429 
6.280 
8,419 

2,192 


945,000 
91,876 
53,000 
3,607 
9,167 
751,000 
31,000 

12,000 
1,472 

2.5,644 

248.516 

1,445.259 

374,008 


147,  »1 

44,886 

4,250 

191,544 

1,116,099 


124,278 


1918 


23,915 
4,290 


14,238 
■i,'669 


148,417 
22.371 
9,736 

4.241 


984,615 
88,881 
6,303 
12,946 
21,257 

828,919 
43,827 

19,616 
137,194 

6.'>,089 
200.298 
929.356 
454,031 


40,451 
1,493 
1,402 

33,e?3 

206,249 

6,005 
2,839 


219.331 
340,204 

12,912 

160,689 

l,600.r51 
8.K« 
45,074 

29,378 

71,92t^ 

2,72.-> 
3,378 

19. 4.W 
20,015 
2,469 

9,927 

3.293 
1,85') 


The  articles  which  show  the  largest  increased  values  from  the 
United  Kingdom  include  cotton  piece  goods,  apparel,  soap,  sarongs, 
slendangs,  and  kains,  and  silk  piece  goods;  smaller  increases  occurred 
in  arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives,  books  and  maps,  brushes  and 
^J  brush  ware,  canvas,  chemicals,  coke,  boots  and  shoes,  paper,  plated 
^^  and  silver  ware,  perfumery,  stationery,  tinplate,  and  tools.  Declines 
in  values  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  noted  in  hardware, 
ironware,  telegraph  and  telephone  materials,  brassware,  bottles,  bricks 
and  tiles,  cabinet  ware,  carpets,  and  many  other  articles. 

In  imports  from  the  United  States  appreciable  gains  appear  in 
the  following  list  of  articles:  Anchors  and  chains,  bookstand  maps, 
43W— 20— 69a 2  ^'^' ''^^  ^^  ^OOglC 
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bottles,  biscuits,  playing  cards,  dyed  cotton  goods^  dru^jpists'  and 
dentists'  sundries,  en<?ines,  boilers,  and  parts,  engineers'  stores, 
jjrcase,  iron  nails,  corruii^ated  iron,  lamps  and  lamp  ware,  lubricating 
oils,  machinery,  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  manufactures  of  metals, 
paints,  paper,  petroleum,  j^erfumery,  photographic  materials,  sport- 
ing gootis  and  toys,  stationery,  steel,  textiles,  rubber  tires,  toilet 
soap,  and  woodenware. 
XTnited  States  Occupies  First  Place  in  Export  Trade. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  export  trade  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments as  concerns  the  buying  countries  is  the  premier  position  held 
by  the  United  States  as  a  purchaser  of  Straits  products  and  ship- 
ments for  1917  and  1918.  This  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  ex- 
tensive buying  of  crude  rubber  by  American  manufacturers.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1917,  according  to  the  local 
government  returns,  was  $351,907,446,  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounting  to  $117,578,379;  the  total  value  of  the  1918  exports 
was  $350,034,651,  while  shipments  to  the  United  States  reached 
$124,070,026.  According  to  the  declared  export  returns  made  at  the 
consulates  at  Singapore  and  Penang,  the  American  purchases  from 
the  Straits  Settlements  amounted  in  1917  to  $136,036,072,  and  in  1918 
to  $131,241,485.  Taking  the  latter  figures  as  a  basis,  the  United 
States  bought  about  as  much  of  exported  Straits  products  during  the 
two  years  mentioned,  value  considered,  as  the  four  other  largest 

Eurchasing  countries.  Great  Britain,  British  India  and  Burma,  the 
Kitch  East  Indies,  and  Japan,  combined. 

The  Dutch  Piast  Indies  was  second  in  the  value  of  exports  from 
Straits  Settlements,  shipments  (mostly  reexports)  aggregating 
nearly  $60,000,000;  the  United  Kingdom  ranked  third  with  a  value 
of  $31,243,448,  British  India  and  Burma  coming  next  witli 
$26,583,032,  while  Japan's  purchases  amounted  to  something  over 
$15,000,000. 

Exports  by  Countries. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  values  of  the  exports,  by 
principal  countries  of  destination,  from  the  Straits  Settlements  dur- 
ing the  years  1917  and  1918,  according  to  Government  returns: 


Countries. 


1917 


1918 


Countries. 


1917 


IMft 


United  Kini^m 

British  India  mad  Burma. 

Australia 

Canada 

Honskonf 

France 

Italy 

China 


156,321,736 
22.790,003 
1,564,623 
7.150,2«9 
9,864,265 
8.064,327 
4,078,763 
1,428,074 


$31,243,448 

26,583,032 

1.826,945 

6.676.509 

12,166,263 

12.295.086 

4,794,556 

1,446^423 


French  Indo-China 

Japan 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Sfam  and  Siamese  States. 

United  Stataa. 

All  other  countries 

Total 


S2.5U,0il 
9,891.  K7 

48.563,456 

8.S31,8a 

117.578.370 

53.669,784 


15»«3,009 

50.708.368 

0,071«7Q0 

134.030,036 

43,106^984 


3««907.446 


^0.034»iSl 


) 
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Articles  of  Produce  Exported. 

The  principal  products  exported  during  1917  and  1918,  with  quan- 
tities and  values,  are  given  below : 


Articles. 


1917 


Tons. 


Value. 


1018 


Tons.         Value. 


UVE  ANIMALS,  FOOD,  DRINKS,  AND  NARCOTICS. 


Arecanuts. 
Coconuts. . . 

Coffee 

Cloves 

Pepper: 

Black.. 

White,. 
Sago: 

Flour.. 

Pearl... 

Raw... 

Sugar 

Tapioca: 

Flake.. 

Flour.. 

Pearl... 


53,262 


SAW  MATERIALS. 


Bark,  mangrove 

Copra 

Gambler 

GoaUkins 

Gums: 

Benjamin 

Co|>a! , 

Cutch 

Damar 

Praffon's  blood. 

Gutta-percha 

Gutta,  inferior 

Bides,  raw 

Nuts,  ground , 

Oilcakes 

Ratlins , 

Rubljer,  Para 

Shells,  all  kind's 

Tin , 

Wolfram  ore 


3,026 
662 

17,985 
6,700 

39,741 

5,642 

3 

145,391 

0,^34 
4,239 
28,549 


2, 
24 

3; 
19, 
C5, 

h 
63, 


S3, 460, 991 
115,847 
769,466 
249,474 

5,314,352 
2,528,836 

1,517,517 

429,063 

156 

14,171,818 

819,777 

2Ht,233 

3,160,181 


212,998 
5,771,584 
1,957,004 

174,409 

310,448 
505,143 
350,779 
431,094 
57,694 

1,557,328 
432,767 
723,542 

1,721,415 
113,386 

2,293,897 

118,470,176 

305,132 

06,898,601 

1,025,516 


52,770 


1,596 
462 

16,059 
4,645 

23,921 

2,520 

SO 

15S,  .530 

6,357 

5, 1^67 

26,288 


7,298 
54,244 


1,033 
2,837 
1,525 
3,813 
46 
3,140 
1,178 
1,092 

35,S37 
7,195 

16,772 

108, 3a5 

1,117 

54,397 
1,450 


f4, 363, 026 
80,193 
335,065 
306,866 

5,038,296 
2,131,270 

f 67, 161 

187,956 

1,852 

13,237,020 

747,990 

514,874 

2,659,463 


305,115 
4,388,376 
1,995,774 

159,454 

321,024 
426,342 
179,192 
380,001 
51,825 

2,610,073 
124,960 
458,836 

2,838,926 
271,176 

1,946,171 

87,758,729 

459,595 

81,546,038 

1,270,254 


Large  advances  in  value  are  found  in  areca  nuts,  groundnuts, 
gutta-percha,  tin,  and  wolfram  ore,  while  there  are  decreases  in  cer- 
tain foodstuffs  such  as  sago  flour,  pepper,  and  tapiocas,  as  well  as  in 
rubber,  copra,  gum  copal,  gum  damar,  hides,  and  rattans.  In  several 
instances  the  export  values  of  articles  have  increased,  while  the 
quantities  exported  show  material  decreases. 

Exports  by  Destinations. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of 
local  produce  exported  during  1917  and  1918,  and  the  principal 
countries  to  which  these  goods  were  shipped : 


<j 


Articles  and  countries. 


Areca  nuts: 

British  India 

Ilongkong 

French  Tndo-China 

FreT^i  India 

S,"a:n    and    Siamese 

B.ato^ 

Bark,   mangrove:     Hong- 
kong  


1917 


J-2.73n.rKK) 

2.7),  (XW 
134,  IXX) 

176,000 

200,766 


$3,  .530,979 
270, 219 
2.57, 779 
ia'>,«)4G 

170,433 

298,665  1 


Articles  and  countries. 


Camphor: 

British     India    and 

Burma 

Ilongkong 

Clove  V 

Ilongkong 

Java 

Slam    and    Siamese 
States 


1917 


e29,715 
4,795 

8,307 
190,873 
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1918 


t32,0l0 
2,709 

19,070 
225,704 
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Articles  and  countries. 


Copra: 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Japan 

Siam    and    Siamo^e 

States 

United  SUtes 

Cubebe: 

British    India    and 

Burma 

Japan 

United  States 

Fish,  dried  and  salted: 
Briash    India    and 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Federated  Malay  States. 
Non-Federated    Malay 

States 

China 

Borneo 

Celebes  and  Moluccas  . 

Java 

Sumatra 

Other  Dutch  islands.. . 
Fish  maws: 

United  Kingdom 

'British     India    and 

Burma 

Hongkong 

Canada 

Sumatra 

Fruits,  dried  and  pro-^erved: 
Federated  Malajr  States. 

French  Indo-China 

Borneo 

Java 

Sumatra 

Other  Dutch  Islands.. . 
Gambler: 

United  Kingdom 

British     India    and 

Burma 

C^anada 

France 

United  States 

Ilongkong 

Japan 

Gum.%n.e.s.: 
Benjamin— 

iJnited  Kingdom... 
British    Ipdia  and 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Copal- 
United  Kingdom.. 

Japan 

irnited  States 

Cutch— 

United  Kingdom. . 

Ilongkong 

Australia 

French  Indo-China. 

Japan 

Daraar— 

British  India  and 

Burma 

Australia , 

France 

Japan , 

United  States 

Cutla-porcha: 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

UnlrodSUtcs 

Gulta,  inrcrior: 

Uuilc4  Kingdom 

Canada 

Japan 

United  States 


1017 


11,390,000 

3«-)8,711 

1, 521, 155 


185,000 


27,437 
10,069 
31,638 


509,876 


501,417 

178,696 
100,102 
138,673 
2,693 
3,483,175 
652,638 
186,729 

24,643 

1,689 
34,187 


9,951 

82,720 
15,683 
31.r»57 
57,  »»79 
62,030 
17, 875 

871,970 

401,039 
2,271 
18, 702 

499,001 
76,386 
34,115 


2.'>,608 

306,930 
10,207 

30,960 

19,981 

420,153 

4,293 

51,677 

618 

16,079 

182,905 


5,611 

5,01S 

20, 109 

279,037 

850,000 


23,  om) 

20,000 
30,000 
600,000 

5,476 


18,124 
399,480 


1918 


J.380,032 

61,aT0 

2,655,719 

1,249 
1,098,028 


32,694 
17,982 
45,972 


100,415 
4S9, 181 
498, 769 

126,069 
120,061 
118,992 
5,514 
3,535,741 
740,189 
206,578 

61,130 

31,477 
18,561 
23,503 
22,448 

76,058 
11,501 

81^030 
86,119 
18,319 

803,542 

398,  a'l'? 
11,761 
24,529 

484,898 
101,472 
80,251 


63,306 

196,316 
14,484 

45, 162 
29,477 
305,053 

2,444 

86,476 

1,808 

40,796 

27,592 


66,600  ! 
10, 77.>  I 
32,910 
13,388 
232,278 

2,l24,fti7  I 
44,  ^l)."! 
43,D09 

11,445 ; 

22,7^5  t 
362,736  ; 

5,717 
6,365 
16,010  ' 
a0,959  I 


Articles  and  countries. 


1917 


Hides: 
Raw— 

ITnited  Kingdom 

Canada 

France 

United  States.... 
Tanned- 
Hongkong 

Borneo 

Celel>e3  and  Moluc- 
cas  

Java 

SumatTH. 

Siam  and  Siamese 

States 

Iron,  scrap: 

Honxkong 

Japan 

Mac**: 

United  Kingdom 

British      India      and 

Burma 

Australia 

France 

Nutmegs: 

IJmtod  Kingdom 

British      India      and 

Burma 

Honckong 

Australia 

Now  Zealand 

Union  of  South  Africa.. 

United  States 

Nuts,  ground: 

Hongkong 

Federated  Malay  States 
Siam  and  Siamese  States 

Oil,  coconuL 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Italy 

Japan 

Siam     and     Siamese' 

States 

Paddy: 

Federated  Malay  States. 

Sumatra 

Other  Dutch  islands 

Pepper: 
Black- 
United  Kingdom... 

British  India  ond 
Burma 

Hongkong 

Canada 

Attstralia 

Egypt 

Denmark 

China. 

Japan 

United  States 

Lone- 

British   India  and 
Burma 

Hongkong ,. 

White- 
United  Kingdom... 

British    Intlia  and 
Burma 

IIou?kong 

Ctirnda 

Australia i 

New  Zciland 

EK>'pt 

Union  of  South  Alri- 


$607,000 


91,000 

2,695,141 
20,871 

22,TW 

16.600 
26,726 

696 

68,003 
1,478 

15,445 

45.  Ml 
17.941 


73,000 

119,000 

14,696 

32,926 

5,062 

3,034 

96,000 

l,40g,836 
98,251 
9,159 

52,554 


588, 4M 

36,394 

119,436 
57.344 
8,109 

753,277 

323,406 

778,429 

7S,377 

63,184 

1,887 

2.683 

406,162 

76,039 

1,049,534 


55,665 
9,165 

1,112,383 


ca., 


Denmark 

France 

Italv 

China 

Japan 

United  States.. 


870,092 


1918 


9285,830 
80,129 
16,878 
46,787 

2,445,105 
17,342 

2T.300 
9,375 

96S 

191, 15» 
93,665 


«6,426 

14,39S 
3,510 

106,563 

24.029 
22,553 
31,500 
7,283 
6,380 
98,957 

2,583,973 
93,114 
59,114 

979,282 

318,444 

287,239 

1,  •20,130 

79, 7M 

72,963 
31,«71 
14,511 


305,704 

03,030 
491,167 
224,859 

25,256 
204,368 

13,089 
414,894 

84,900 
2,008,555 


00,551 
2,044 

765,812 

29,233 
94,200 
115,787 
104,660 
54,776 
40,336 

49,106 
45,789 

128,147 
12,548 
26,5(K 
I!, 494 

529,193 
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Articles  and  countries. 


Pineapples,  preserved: 
British      India      and 

Burma *... 

Hongkong 

New  Zealand 


1917 


China.*. 


Siamese 


CI 

Japan 
Siam    and 

States 

Rattans: 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Canada 

Australia 

Egypt 

France 

Japan 

United  States.... 
Rice: 

British  North  Borneo... 

Brunei 

Sarawak 

Hongkong 

Federated  Malay  States. 
Non-Fcdcratcd    Malay 

States 

Australia 

Union  of  South  Africa. . . 

China 

Borneo 

Celebes  and  Moluccas  . . 

Java 

Sumatra 

Other  Dutch  islands 

Philippine  Islands  and 

Sulu 

Siam      and      Siamese 

States 

Rubber,  Para: 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Australia 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

United  States 

Bago: 

United  Kingdom 

British      India      and 

Burma 

Federated  MMar  Slates. 

Canada 

renmark 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

United  States 

Hongkong 


139,383 
40,  SOS 
67,800 
36,717 
3,648 
14,000 

5,100 

236,000 
280,641 
57,000 
35,439 
14,400 
13,493 
92,000 
1,294,000 

754,000 

19,482 

833,000 


7,470,000 

2,166,000 

39,302 

142 

32,031 

3,942,096 

1,670,435 

8,069,174 

6,629,4C3 

2,115,123 

261,000 

417,763 

18,201,000 
6,654,000 


1,034,000 

1,236,000 

3,610,000 

SI,  000, 000 

872,882 

243,000 

1,257 

25,219 

32,500 

51,979 

95,  ax) 

27,000 

870,503 

3,209 


1918 


$95, 162 
20,358 
37,412 

244,696 

6,347 

25,281 

8,732 

238,187 
250,087 
41,554 
21,019 
16,337 
145,732 
210,139 
883,665 

841,040 
26,392 
858,570 
92,877 
8,655,080 

2,448,438 

25,214 

18,  is:j 

22,82-1 

3,168,565 

1,469,490 

ll,2H7,f«l 

8,039,512 

2,477,954 

408,209 

336,473 

7,573,186 
5,499,199 
852,562 
1,438,670 
2,234,450 
5,365,920 
64,719,596 

272,840 

222,982 
2,7.54 
51, 5r/) 
24,002  , 

124,  lOS  1 
54,>*)2 
33,  .170  , 

113,802  I 
10,830  1 


Articles  and  countries. 


Sago— Continued. 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Indo-China 

Shells: 
Snails- 
United  Kingdom . . 

Hongkong 

French  Indo-China 

Japan 

Unlte<l  States 

Mother-of-pearl— 

Jaoan 

United  Stetes 

Skins,  goat: 

Hongkong 

France 

Japan 

Tapioca: 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Kgypt 

Union  of  South  A  frif  a . . 

France 

United  States 

British      India      and 

Burma 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Siam     and     Siamese 

States 

Aastralia 

New  Zealand 

Tin: 

United  Kingdom 

British      India      and 

Burma 

Ceylon 

Hongkong 

Canada 

Egypt 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

China 

Japan 

United  Stales 

Waters,  mineral  and  aer- 
ated: 

Sarawak 

Federated  Malay  Stntes. 
Non-t  ederated     Malay 

Sl^iU\s 

French  Indo-China 

Borneo 

Sumatra 

Wolfram  ore: 

United  Kinpdnm 

France 


1917 


$9,463 
52,805 
10,555 


9,897 
1,780 


14,409 

7.000 
28,000 

11,839 


108,224 

1,965,649 
436,428 


45,666 

55,568 

2,275,833 

551,804 
87,066 


21,  l.'^2 
438,238 
68,172 


1918 


$20,902 
18,119 
15,657 


1,476 
4,274 
1,625 
1,391 
11,753 

77,379 
7,949 

35,399 
31,229 
79,453 

189,224 
20,465 
34,965 
10,759 

435,867 
33,9-15 

130, 174 
117,679 
160,956 

18,374 
286,950 
71,822 


28,199,702  '15,571,968 


2,088,247 
79,781 
51,806 
38,395 
208,400 

8,629,783 

1,421,607 
39,349 
43,266 

1,118,760 
51,070,145 


44 
72 

»« 
35 
08 
44 
85 
82 
63 

-, 02 

24,607,162 


8,368 
30,427 

25,830 
16,510 
3,750 
11,790 

511,000 
411,000 


9,590 
17,457 

38,974 
19,212 

7,842 
25,S52 

771,113 
476,444 


1^  Aside  from  being  the  largest  purchaser  of  rubber  and  tin,  the 

United  States  imported  many  other  articles  of  considerable  value 
from  the  Straits  Settlements,  including  copra,  gambier,  gums,  gutta- 
percha, hides,  nutmegs,  cubebs,  pepper,  rattans,  shells,  sagos,  and 
tapiocas.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  of  pepper  alone  in  1918 
were  valued  at  $3,137,748,  copra,  $1,098,028,  and  rattans,  $883,665, 
,  .  Japan  was  the  largest  buyer  of  copra  and  coconut  oils,  while  the 
\^  United  Kingdom  led  in  the  purchase  of  gambier,  gutta-percha,  and 
sagos.  Exports  to  Japan  show  increases  in  many  articles  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  vahie  of  tlie  exports  to  the  United  States  for  1918,  as  declared 
by  shippers  in  invoices  certified  at  Singapore  and  at  Penang,  con- 
Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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siderably  exceeds  that  given  in  the  returns  of  the  local  government. 
The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  from 
Singapore  for  the  years  1917  and  1918  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


QuintJty.       Vafaie. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Betel  nuts pounds. 

Clovos do . . . 

Copra do... 

Oubebs do... 

Fish  maws do... 

Gums: 

Benjamin do . . . 

C^pal ^ do . . . 

Cutch do... 

Damar do . . . 

Dragon's  blood do . . . 

Oambior do... 

Gamboge do... 

Other do... 

Gutta,  Hongkong do... 

aatta,  janglcar do . . . 

Gutta,  ]olutong do . . . 

Gutta-percha do . . . 

Gutta,  rcboiled do . . . 

Gutta,  aiak do. . . 

Gutta,  untreated do . . . 

Uides: 

Buffalo pieces . 

Cow do... 

Doer do... 

Mace pounds . 

Mangrove  bark do... 

Nutmegs do . . . 

Oil,  wood gallons. 

Patchouli  leaves pounds. 


82,400 

5,595,3«4 

86,333 

2,984 

70,458 
6,842,344 

15,600 
4,415,372 

30,974 
5,806,027 

16,054 


S19,500 

199,407 

24,705 

4,901 

12,586 
512,448 
7,367 
258,731 
7,419 
672,471 
22,779 


56,731 

5,787 

34,615,443 

75,984 


7,733 

4,688,474 


'••''BL 


lilack do... 

White do... 

Pineapples,  preserved doien . 

Rattans pounds. 

Rubber,  Para do . . . 

Sago,  flour do . . . 

ShelU: 

Green  snail do . . . 

Tortoise do . . . 

Other do... 

Tapioca do . . . 

Tin do . . . 

All  other  articles 


45,733 

10,108,200 
2,212,719 

304,650 
2,348,«5 

764,160 

209 

1,997 

100, 413 

51,689 

2,677,481 

1,067,137 

1,219 

93,417 

13,703,551 
4,712,445 
6,784 
14,182,083 
167,742,830 
29,653,114 

256,549 

1,870 

8r>,632 

9,880,819 

31,666,163 


5,388 
871,960 
281,940 

30,008 
314,286 

51,960 

1,570 
11,446 
115,255 
15,658 
108,763 
183,118 
2,646 
20,311 

2,372,355 

1,004,088 

23,352 

1,385,173 

87.232,774 

432,502 

66,519 

4,619 

10,082 

845,538 

14,011,398 

9.539 


2,561,106 

26,604 

26,530,480 

6,047 

205,856 

67,460 

1,598 

4,043,625 

848,906 

19,661 

1,429,397 


1,634 


24,203 

2,060 

1,792,060 

531,478 

11,787 

96,316 

16,795,086 
3,075,973 


ll,2n,660 

173,968,167 

5,257,704 

66,186 

383 

141,061 

1,065,842 

31,608,190 


Total. 


111,054,662 


TO  PniUPriNE  ISLANDS. 

Belts: 

(Moth dozen . 

Leather do... 

Biscuits pounds. 

Bird's-nesL do. . . 

Brocades square  yards. 

Cattle,  Indian head . 

Chintz square  yards. 

Clothing do. . . 

Cloth,  printed do... 

Cloves ponnds. 

Cocoa do... 

Coffee do... 

Copra do... 

(Yockery doson. 

Dimities square  yards. 

Fish,  dried pounds. 

Flour do... 

Gambler do. . . 

Gin 

Gum.  boniamin pounds. 

UaiMi  kc  rchiofe dozen. 

Uatehes cases. 

Matting ,, square  yards. 

Moreens do^.. 


239 

4,681 

49 

39,853 

828 

180,571 


533 
4,594 
600 
6,819 
43,029 
42,376 


172 
344,545 
101.400 


30 
53,433 
23.254 


4,715 


3,519 


33S 

8,5n 

125 

21,8S9 

SO 

45,322 

180,612 

35,868 

86 

87.606 

38,006 

6,420.470 


$3,985 

816 
988,403 

66,671 


5,412 

t6d,744 


2S1,101 

8,988 
730,153 

6,889 
17,913 
14,647 

9,861 
338,916 
173,446 

4,648 
2n,912 


10,971 


56,655 
649 
50,360 
U9,520 
2,348 
16,970 

3,753,301 
768,875 


878,657 
62,373^830 
121,«t- 

6,510 

1,505 

16,555 

79,396 

36^901,160 

3,  lit 


96,308.417 


1,4m 
3,nt 

I.TIO 

1^ 

2.419 

4,872 

11.973 

46,063 

4.135 

1.287 

72.951 

19.247 

3l|.itt 


38,867 


1.403 

421 

18 

20.968 

00^753 


4,198 

15,040 

160 

1,134 

644 

13,.671 


154.  51S 

16,791 
06,  MB 


17.730 

l.n3 

66 

11.167 


l|0ll 

?'«a 

3,901 
4,340 
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Articles. 


Oil: 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS— continued 


Castor gallons. 

Fuel do. . . 

Kero8«ne do . . . 

I'tibiioating do... 

TurpentiDO do... 

Paper pounds. 

Paper,  joss do... 

Pepper,  bhck ^ do. . . 

Plates,  nawthom dozen. 

Pots: 

Iron do . . . 

Other do... 

Rico pounds . 

Sarongs dozen. 

Satin square  yards. 

Shirtings do. . . 

Silk do... 

Soap pounds. 

Spirit,  motor gallons. 

Sugar pounds. 

Tapioca do. . . 

Thread,  boll. . . . ., dozen. 

Tin pounds. 

Tobacco,  Chinese do. . . 

Yam bales. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


3,072 

131.029 

2,402,529 

5,142 

200 


100 


240 
1,027 


9,670,488 
7,679 
20,901 

58,444 


21,8(2 

22,998 

58,116 

601 


3,561 
209 


11,081 

46,337 

676,922 

4,879 

183 


180 
"274 
0,992 


388,913 

115,732 

3.497 

29,663 


1,572 
3,386 
4,852 
652 
3,426 
2,887 
53,750 
23,050 


1,587,387 


1918 


Quantity.       Value, 


646 


380,412 


4,140 
7,988 
10,352 
134.482 
2,638 


959 
15,287,567 
3.843 
58,506 
8,  §82 
3,262 
3,126 


116.753 

194,740 

2,507 

24,657 

6,083 

104 


11,087 


61, 151 
28,408 
1,821 
1,233 
1,196 
2,088 
2;S52 

7,467 

4,358 

477,826 

34,900 

12,892 

824 

2,368 

1,435 


4,814 
16,106 

2.607 
15,040 

2,207 
17,663 
37,227 


1,200, 155 


(roods  returned  tp  the  United  States  were  worth  $7,445  in  1917 
and  $738  in  1918.  Goods  valued  at  $1,715  were  returned  to  tlie 
Philippines  in  1917.  No  goods  were  returned  to  the  Philippines  in 
1918. 

Exports  Invoiced  from  Penang. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  for  1917  and  1918,  as  declared  at 
the  American  consulate  at  Penang,  are  contained  in  the  following 
statement: 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Pounds. 

Valua. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Cloves 

8,9eo 

11,880 

Copra 

2,321,440 

$254  510 

Oum,  benjamin 

13,752 
28.irx) 

79.979 

22.452 

25,474,072 

17,4S0,727 

20,488,757 

3,598 

8,G5S 

12,252 

2,901 

14,103,931. 

9(9,864 

9,898,2^1 

Umx 

Patchouli  leaves 

448,000 

6.503 

Pepper,  blaek 

Rubber . 

21,472,040 
5,P82.9C0 
22.314,2U) 

5,479,S27 

310,497 

20,862,941 

Tar>ioca 

Tin 

Total 

24,981,410 

32,943,038 

There  were  no  exports  from  Penang  to  the  Philippine  Islands^ 
Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii  in  either  year.  Returned  American  goods 
from  Penang  were  valued  at  $1,992  in  1917  and  $125  in  1918. 

Opportunities  for  American  Trade. 

During  1918  the  United  States  was  by  far  the  largest  purchaser 
of  the  leading  products  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  and,  except  for 
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shipping  (lifficulties,  restrictions  on  imports  of  motor  cars,  and  the 
inability  of  American  manufacturers  to  fill  orders  in  many  lines,  the 
imports  of  goods  from  the  Ignited  States  into  the  Straits  Settlements 
would  have  been  much  larger.  In  spite  of  tliese  drawbacks,  the 
year's  trade  in  goods  of  American  manufacture  sliowed  a  consider- 
able increase  over  the  previous  year.  American  exporters  can  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  an  expanding  market  in  British  Malaya 
for  practically  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  and  with  the  in- 
creased shipping  facilities  now  offering  between  United  States  ports 
and  Singajwre,  from  which  latter  port  huge  shipments  of  rubber,  tin, 
and  other  products  of  ^reat  value  are  constantly  being  sent  to  the 
United  States,  the  American  manufacturers  should  be  in  i>osition  not 
only  to  retain  their  hold  on  this  growing  market  but  to  extend  trade 
o|>erations  to  a  large  degree. 

The  industrial  development  of  Malaya  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, of  which  Singapore  is  the  trading  center  and  clearing  house, 
has  wrought  changes  little  dreamed  of  a  decade  ago,  and  with  these 
has  come  a  ffreat  increase  of  American  influence  and  interests  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  Malaya.  There  was  never  a  more  favorable  time 
to  cultivate  and  promote  trade  relations  with  this  country  than  the 
present,  and  if  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  opportunities  now 
offered  America's  share  of  the  import  trade  of  this  territory  can  be 
substantially  and  lastingly  increased. 

The  Rubber  Industry.  ^ 

The  shipping  scarcity,  reductions  in  staffs,  and  American  restric- 
tions on  imports  all  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  rubber  trade, 
especially  when  the  United  States  limited  the  importation  of  rubber 
to  25,000  tons  quarterly,  and  in  order  to  conserve  shijyi)ing  resources 
gave  preference  to  South  America  for  sui)i>lies.  This  proved  a 
severe  blow,  and  local  auction  prices  fell  to  22  cents  a  pound.  This 
in  turn  led  to  an  all-around  compulsory  reduction  or  output  and 
resulted  in  a  (lovernraent  guaranty  to  purchase  at  a  price  slightly 
over  45  cents  a  pound.  However,  the  situation  was  relieved  by  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  subsequent  relaxation  and  with- 
drawal of  the  restriction  on  rubber  imports. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  rubber  production  originates  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  Straits  Settlements  Colony  derives  its  importance  as 
a  market  for  plantation  (or  Para)  rubber  from  the  fjict  that  prac- 
tically the  entire  rubber  trade  of  the  Federated  and  Non-Federated 
Malay  States  is  conducted  through  its  ports,  Singapore  and  Penang, 
and  is  included  on  this  account  in  the  trade  statistics  of  the  colony. 

As  illustrating  the  development  of  the  rubber  industry,  it  only 
needs  to  be  mentioned  that  the  Malayan  exports  of  this  product  in- 
creased from  430  tons  in^lOOG  to  108,305  tons  in  1918,  and  the 
value  from  $1,200,000  to  $87,758,721).  Imports  into  and  exports  from 
the  Straits  Settlements  of  Para  rubber  in  1917  and  1918  were 
(1  picul=133i  pounds)  : 
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Countries. 

1917 

1918 

IMcub. 

92^000 
121,000 
40,000 

1,032,000 

Value. 

Plculs. 

Value. 

Imports  from- 

Mnla V  states 

$50,903,578 
7,5r>S.fi74 
2,3S7,Q21 

09,859,273 

1,331,000 
32^.000 

59,oeo 

1,738,000 

$.*»!,  413. 409 

l>utch  r-^^t  Indies           

12,093  109 

All  other  countries 

2, 330, 494 

Total 

69,443,070 

Exports  to- 
United  Kingdom... , 

251,000 

1,102.000 

210,000 

18,201,397 
R4, 338, 741 
15,930,196 

159,000 

1,33^,000 

348,000 

7,573,310 

United  States 

64,712,734 

All  other  countries 

15,472,079 

Total 

1,623,000 

118,470,331 

1,841,000 

87,758,729 

The  recent  removal  of  the  restrictions  (imposed  during  Uie  war) 
on  rubber  lands  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  an  early  increase  of  land 
for  rubber  cultivation;  applications  for  new  acquisitions  are  already 
being  made  to  the  Government. 

Tin  Industry  Daring  1918. 

Prices  of  tin  rose  higher  than  ever  before  during  the  ye^ir  under 
review  on  account  of  war  demands,  and,  in  order  to  stabilize  prices, 
a  single  buyer  was  authorized  by  tne  Government  about  the  middle 
of  the  year.  In  December  all  restrictions  were  removed,  the  market 
left  free,  and  the  industry  was  restored  to  a  sounder  basis. 

The  imports  of  tin  and  tin  ore  during  1918  were  85,000  and 
1,059,000  piculs  (1  picul  =  133  J  poimds) ,  respectively,  and  the  exports 
of  tin  925,000  piculs  of  a  value  of  $81,546,038,  of  which  the  United 
States  took  578,000  piculs  of  a  value  of  $51,070,145.  For  1917  the 
imports  into  the  colony  of  tin  and  tin  ore  were  107,000  and  1,240,000 
piculs,  respectively,  and  the  exports  of  the  refined  product  1,076,0(K) 
piculs,  worth  $60,898,601,  of  which  392,000  piculs,  worth  $24,607,162, 
were  exported  to  tlie  United  States.  Although  the  total  exports  of 
tin  in  1917  exceeded  in  quantity  those  of  1918  by  about  151,000  piculs, 
the  value  of  the  1917  exports  was  less  by  $14,647,4**17  owing  to  the 
exceedingly  high  prices  received  for  the  metal  in  1918. 

The  following  table  of  imports  of  tin  and  tin  ore  for  the  years  1917 
and  1918  will  be  found  of  interest : 


Countries. 


Malay  States 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Australia 

Slam 

All  other  countries. 


Total. 


1917 


Tin.        Tin  ore. 


PicvU. 

99,00*3 


PicnU. 
><i5,iVJ0 
133,000 

20,000 
191,000 

61,000 


107,000  .1,240,000 


1918 


Tin.        Tin  ore. 


PicvU. 

78,000 


7,000 


85,000 


PicuU. 
776,0i>3 
50,000 


192,000 
41,000 


1,059,0011 


The  imports  of  tin  into  the  Straits  Settlements,  as  distinguished 
from  tin  ore,  represent  the  output  of  small  smelting  plants  operated 
by  the  Chinese  in  the  Malay  States,  also  shipments  from  European 
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smelters  at  Penang,  which  are  almost  exclusively  for  transshipment 
at  Singapore.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  small  quantity  of  slab  tin 
(unrefined)  is  received  from  Siam,  for  transshipment  to  China, 
mostly.  The  relative  quantity  of  refined  tin  imported,  compared 
with  tin  ore,  is  small,  this  bein^  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
tin-smelting  concerns  in  Singapore  and  Penang  are  in  ][)osition  to 
handle  the  ore  more  advantageously  than  the  average  mining  com- 
pany. 

Other  Malayan  Products. 

In  1918  the  Straits  Settlements  Colony  exported  copra  to  the 
value  of  $4,^88,376,'  of  which  the  United  States  took  13,571  tons 
valued  at  $1,098,028.  Copra  prices  were  a  little  better  than  in  1917, 
but  the  higher  cost  of  production  reduced  the  net  profits.  Copra  is 
not  being  manufactured  in  Singapore  Island  and  its  production  is 
ujion  a  reduced  scale  in  the  other  Settlements.  The  end  of  the  year 
found  large  stocks  held  and  the  London  market  at  a  figure  which  did 
not  permit  of  sale  here.  Fortunately,  local  milling  was  active  and 
absorbed  an  increased  amount  of  copra.  The  oil  also  supi>orts  a 
nascent  local  soap  industry. 

In  1918,  109,451  cases  of  pineapples  valued  at  $475,144  were  ex- 
ported, a  decrease  of  138,000  cases,  valued  at  $413,926,  as  compared 
with  1917.  Para  rubber  export  values  fell  off  by  more  than 
$30,000,000,  this  being  the  most  serious  decrease  among  the  principal 
articles  of  Straits  produce  exported  in  1918.  In  1916  the  export  of 
sago  amounted  to  1,007,000  piculs,  valued  at  $2,678,312,  whereas  dur- 
ing the  year  under  review  there  were  only  449,000  cases  sent  abroad 
with  a  value  of  $1,156,969,  being  a  loss  of  $789,767,  compared  with 
the  total  exported  in  1917.  The  rattan  industry  suffered  similarly 
on  account  of  the  war,  a  loss  of  $347,726  being  recorded ;  the  exix)rts 
amounted  to  about  285,000  piculs  compared  with  333,000  piculs  in 
1917  and  388,000  piculs  in  1916. 

There  was  practically  no  increase  in  the  gambier  cultivation 
during  the  year,  the  lack  of  fuel  necessary  for  its  treatment  dis- 
couraging cultivation.  Tapioca  production,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  an  increase  in  Malakka,  Penang,  and  in  Province  Wellesley. 

Straits  Settlements  Chiefly  Trading  Center. 

The  Straits  Settlements  Colony  in  itself  produces  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  goods  exported  therefrom,  its  position  being  that 
of  a  trading  center  or  market  for  the  products  of  the  Slalay 
Peninsula  and  the  other  countries  and  islands  with  which  extensive 
trade  relations  are  carried  on. 

The  colony's  chief  exports  comprise  tin,  sugar,  pepper,  nutmeg, 
mace,  sago,  tapioca,  rice,  buffalo  hides  and  horns,  rattans,  gutta, 
Para  rubber,  gambier,  gum,  coffee,  preserved  pineapples,  dyestuffs, 
tobacco,  etc.,  but  of  these  the  only  articles  produced  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  colony  are  tapioca,  rice,  and  rubber. 

Eevennes  and  Expenditures — Exchange  Rates  and  Currency. 

The  finances  of  the  colony  remained  throughout  the  year  in  a 
satisfiictory  condition,  each  year  of  the  war,  from  a  revenue  point  of 
view,  creating  a  successive   record.     The   revenue   of  the  colony 
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amounted  in  1918  to  $13,2()H,172.  exceedinp^  tlutt  of  1917  by  -$2,038,- 
345,  while  the  expenditures  for  1918  were  if 9, 01)5 ,577.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  revenues  of  the  colony  have  larn^ely  exceeded  the 
expenditures  during  each  year  of  the  war. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  tfie  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  (X)lony  for  the  six  years,  1913  to  1918 : 


Years. 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

1913                                     

S7,a»,441 

7,958,786 
8,0^3,974 
9,837,530 
11,169,827 
13,20^172 

•5,944, 0« 
5,780.311 
5,789,607 

1914.                    

1915 

1916 

6,272,119 
6,455,541 
9,065,577 

1917 

1918 

' 

The  year  opened  with  the  rate  for  bank-demand  drafts  (sterling) 
on  I^ndon  at  2s.  4^^d.  on  the  Straits  dollar  and  closed  at  2s.  4id.,  the 
average  rate  for  the  year  being  2s.  4Jd.  with  an  average  for  four 
months'  bills  of  2s.  4/Jd.  Demand  bills  on  New  York  at  the  l)e- 
ginning  of  the  year  were  quoted  at  $56J  per  100  Straits  dollars,  the 
rate  at  the  close  of  the  year  being  $56.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  the  demand  rate  fluctuated  between  $55 J  and  $55 J. 

Excluding  subsidiary  coins,  the  currency  of  the  colony  in  circula- 
tion in  the  currency  area  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisted  of  $49,062,883 
in  currency  notes  and  $4,156,704  in  dollars  and  half  dollars.  There 
were  still  in  circulation  bank  notes  issued  by  the  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China  to  the  value  of  $93,215. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Returns — Government  Savings  Bank, 

The  mail  matter  (excluding  parcels)  posted  in  the  colony  in  1918 
numbered  11,455,514  pieces,  an  average  of  13.84  per  inhabitant,  as 
against  15.85  the  average  in  the  previous  year.  The  number  received 
for  deliverv  was  8,642,343,  as  compared  with  8,447,338  in  1917.  The 
number  or  messages  transmitted  over  the  Government  telegraph 
lines  increased  from  358,064  to  408,242  and  the  number  of  subscribers 
to  the  Government  telephone  exchanges  from  775  to  846. 

In  addition  to  the  general  post  office  at  Singapore  and  chief  officeB 
at  Penang,  Malakka,  and  Labuan,  there  are  28  suboffices  in  the  colony, 
including  several  railway  post  offices.  Of  these,  20  are  telegraph 
offices. 

The  amount  to  the  credit  of  depositors  in  the  Government  Savings . 
Bank  on  December  31, 1918,  was  $640,575,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  amount  on  December  31,  1917.  The  average 
amoimt  to  the  credit  of  each  depositor  was  $93.  There  was  a  pront 
on  the  year's  working  of  $9,934.  The  estimated  present  value  of  the 
investments  is  $568,042. 

Shipping  Movement  in  1917  and  1918. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  ocean-^oing  vessels  the  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant vessels  arriving  and  departing  from  the  [>orts  of  the  colony 
was  below  that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  figures  being  13,064,370,  as 
compared  with  15,784,369  for  1917.    In  the  toilowing  table  are  given 
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the  combined  arrivals  and  departures  of  merchant  vessels  for  the 
years  1917  and  1918: 


NationaUty. 

Singapore. 

Penang. 

Malakka. 

Christmas 

Island  and 

Labuan. 

Total. 

1917. 
American , 

Tons. 

100,160 

4,495,512 

326,210 

115,612 

2,117,608 

397,260 

14,776 

20, 176 

2,261,925 

607,703 

2,290 

45,548 

103,835 

105,856 

44,760 

14,616 

Tons. 

5,728 

2,597,942 

58,392 

34,810 

512,189 

7,520 

Tons. 

Tons. 

T(m9. 
105,888 

British 

472,826 

i38,2»2 


7,704,572 

Chinese                                    

384.603 

Danish 

150.422 

Dutch         



6,024 


2,635.821 

French 

404,780 

Greek     

14,776 

Italian    . 

20,176 

Japanese 

634,180 

78,527 

2,290 

15,074 

188 

287,168 

90,888 

3,274, 161 

Norwegian 

686,230 

Portupiiesc 

4.580 

Russian 

26.960 
26,760 

87,582 

Sarawak 

130,783 

10&,856 

Spanish 

9,738 
5,026 

54,496 

Swedish 

19.642 

Total 

10, 773, 847 

3,961,604 

759,994 

288,924 

15,784.369 

1918. 
American.... 

146,956 

3.348,734 

327,755 

88,622 

1,701,.')06 

355,049 

2,768,883 

308,923 

9,160 

26,210 

93, 139 

214,215 

19,294 

35,878 

1,666,558 

147,294 

18,050 

420,590 

4,892 

674,394 

72,246 

2,290 

6,744 

1,904 
99,148 

184.738 

British 

419,894 

5,534.334 

Chinese 

475,049 

Danish 

105,672 

Dutch 

680 

882 

52,072 

938 

2, 123, 714 

French 

360,823 

Japanese 

73,810 

3,469.159 

Norwegian 

381,169 

Portuguese 

11.450 

Russian 

32,954 

Sarawak 



46,384 

139,523 

Siamese 

214.215 

Suanish 

11,176 

30,470 

Total 

9,408,446 

2,960,112 

473,628 

222,184 

13,064,270 

In  the  small  craft  (steamers  under  50  tons  and  native  vessels)  the 
combined  arrivals  and  departures  were  50,840  in  number  and  2,338,- 
771  in  tons  in  1918  as  compared  with  51,481  and  2,321,797,  respec- 
tively, in  1917. 

Six  new  steamers  of  2C7  tons  gross  and  26  sailing  vessels  of  2,350 
tons  were  registered  during  the  year  under  the  Imperial  Shipping 
Acts.  Under  the  merchant  shipping  ordinance  of  1910,  21  new  sail- 
ing vessels  of  2,140  tons  were  licensed  under  section  425,  and  855 
vessels  of  15,966  tons  were  registered  under  section  426. 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES. 

By  Coniial  Eldwin  N.  Ganiiaalufit  Singrapore,   StraitM   Settlements. 

While  the  import  and  export  trade  figures  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments embrace  practically  all  the  foreign  trade  transactions  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  and  the  entire  Malay  Peninsula  as  well,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  essentially  all  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
products  having  to  do  with  the  Malay  States  pass  through  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  and  Malakka,  the  commercial  and  trade  importance  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  hinterland^  known  as  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
The  development  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  particularly  that  portion 
included  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  is  well  known  and  for  sev- 
eral years  the  Peninsula  has  led  all  other  countries  in  theproduction 
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of  crude  rubber  and  tin.  The  continuance  of  war  during  1918  af- 
fected the  trade  of  the  country  more  seriously  than  in  previous  years. 
The  effects  on  finance,  the  problems  connected  with  supplies  of 
needed  raw  materials,  the  shipping  difficulty,  and  other  complex  mat- 
ters all  had  their  influence  on  the  development  of  trade. 
Financial  Statement — Assets  and  Liabilities. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  year  1918  amounted  to  $38,865,063,  wliich 
exceeded  the  revenue  for  1917  by  $1,643,964.  This  total  inchides  the 
revenue  derived  from  taxation  imposed  for  the  war  contributions 
amounting  to  $2,695,072.  The  temporary  stoppage  of  the  supertax 
on  rubber  and  reduced  price  of  rubber  caused  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  realized  from  special  war  taxes. 

The  ex{>enditure  amounted  to  $25,704,844,  an  increase  of 
$2,493,893  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  actual 
expenditure  fell  short  of  the  estimated  expenditure  by  $5,894,709, 
which  was  largely  due  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  materials 
from  Europe,  especially  for  the  railways.  The  more  important  items 
of  expenditure  were:  Works  and  buildings,  $1,544,551;  roads  and 
bridges,  $1,843,316;  and  railways,  $9,031,256. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  on  De- 
cember 31,  1918,  was  $61,566,380,  an  increase  of  $3,173,921,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Among  the  assets  are  included  the  following  loans :  Siamese  Gov- 
ernment, $15,227,981;  Mauritius  Government,  $5,546,700;  Malay 
States  (Kedah,  Kelantan,  and  Perils),  $3,440,223;  and  planters^ 
$1,182,651.  Tiie  Johore  Government  repaid  the  balance  of  money 
advanced  for  railway  construction  during  the  year. 

Cnstoms  and  Excise  Duties  for  1918. 

The  revenue  derived  from  customs,  exclusive  of  war  taxation,  was 
approximately  $10,393,120,  an  increase  of  nearly  $1,000,000  over  1917. 
ITiis  increase  in  customs  was  mainly  due  to  the  continued  rise  in 
value  of  tin  and  tin  ore,  the  export  duty  on  which  produced 
$7,459^85  in  1918,  against  $5,298,306  in  1917.  The  receipts  for  culti- 
vated  rubber  amounted  to  only  $1,285,714  as  against  $2,790,611  in 
1917.  The  decrease  was  more  than  equalized  by  the  increase  in  the 
duty  on  tin  and  tin  ore.  The  amount  collected  under  the  heading  of 
war  taxation  for  the  year  amounted  to  $2,661,680,  a  decrease  of 
$745,120  on  that  of  1917.  There  were  decreases  in  revenues  from 
spirits,  malt  liquors,  coffee,  gold,  hides,  rubber,  petroleum,  and  weigh- 
ing fees.  The  duty  on  wolfram  was  remitted  throughout  the  year. 
Ohandu  (opium)  sales  realized  $8,434,719,  an  increase  of  $1,139,702. 
The  amount  sold  was  148,630  pounds.  The  price  of  chandu  re- 
mained at  $5.96  per  tahil  (IJ  ounces). 
Import  Trade  Statistics. 

Imports  of  merchandise,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion,  were  valued 
at  $42,428,497  in  1918,  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
$41,598,007  in  1917.  The  amount  of  bullion  and  specie  imported  in 
1918  totaled  $347,136,  compared  with  $872,059  in  1917,  a  decrease 
of  60  per  cent. 

The  chief  increases  were  noted  in  the  following  imports :  Opium, 
^16,835;  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  $408,104;  condensed  milk, 
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$296,287;  rice,  $217,390;  paddy,  $173,685;  pigs,  $171,982;  provisions, 
$113,520;  brandy,  $75,452.  Decreases  occurred  in  the  following: 
Whent  flour,  $253,149;  sugar,  $232,716;  arrack  and  samsu,  $162,333; 
raalt  liquor,  $87,978;  cattle,  $67,761. 

Total  imports  have  shown  a  gradual  increase  in  value  during  the 
four  years,  1915  to  1918,  as  follows  : 

1915 $34. 077,  050 

1016 39,  530,  868 

1917 _■ 41.  598,  007 

1918 42, 428, 497 

Among  the  30  foreign  countries  trading  Avith  the  Federated  Malay 
States  there  was  a  decline  in  imports  from  11,  the  most  conspicuous 
being  Japan,  India,  and  the  Non-Federated  Malay  States.  Trade 
with  the  Ignited  Kingdom  and  its  possessions,  S^iam,  the  United 
States,  and  Australia  gained  in  value. 

Decline  in  Export  Trade. 

The  aggregate  value  of  exports  amounted  to  $126,942,874,  a  de- 
crease of  $27,511,759,  or  17  per  cent,  compared  with  the  ex[X)rts  of 
1917.  Rubber  heads  the  list  with  a  loss  of  $41,423,262  and  1,548  tons. 
Tin  and  tin  ore,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  an  increase  of  $12,- 
559,153  in  value  with  a  reduction  of  2,456  tons  in  quantity.  The 
chief  increases  in  other  exports  in  1918  were:  Rice,  $162,333;  paddy, 
$50,516;  dried  and  salted  fish,  $38,596.  Coffee  exports  decreased  in 
value  by  $26,109.  The  total  value  of  exports  of  raw  material 
amounted  to  $123,81:^,144  as  compared  with  $151,594,930  in  1917,  a 
decrease-of  18  per  cent,  occurring  mainly  in  rubber. 

Bullion  and  specie  exported  in  1918  were  worth  $330,456  and  in 
1917,  $23,364.  Export  trade  with  Sumatra,  Canada,  and  France 
sliowed  important  increases  in  1918,  but  consignments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  possessions  and  to  the  T^nited  States  fell  off.  Trade 
with  the  Netherlands  ceased  entirely.  The  total  value  of  exports 
from  1915  to  1918  shows  the  following  fluctuations: 

19ir> $91,  891,  683 

1910 124,  aS4,  02.") 

1917 154,  454.  633 

1918 126, 942,  874 

The  aggregate  value  of  trade  (including  bullion  and  specie)  in 
1918  was  $170,048,963. 

Rubber  Industry  Adversely  Affected  by  War  Restrictions — Rubber-Seed  Oil. 

Over  GO  per  cent  of  the  world's  rubber  output  is  produced  in 
Malaya,  and  this  product  has  been  responsible  more  than  any  other 
single  item  for  the  rapid  economic  development  of  this  country. 
During  1918  the  rationing  of  shipments  from  the  Federated  Malay 
States  and  the  Straits  Settlements  to  the  United  Kingdom  forced 
sellers  to  operate  in  Singapore,  where  stocks  of  rubber  continued  -. 

to  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  that  prices  fell  in  some  instances  Jb 
below  tiic  cost  of  production.  The  lowest  point  was  touched  in 
August,  when  fine  crepe  and  fine  ribbed  smoked  sheet  realized  21 
cents  and  19.8  cents  per  pound,  ex  godown,  respectivelv.  Another 
contributing  cause  to  low  prices  was  the  restriction,  which  became 
operative  in  May,  by  the  United  States  limiting  imports  of  crude 
rubber  to  100,000  tons  per  annum. 
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The  exports  of  rubber  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  were  as 
follows  for  the  last  live  years : 

Tons. 

1914 30,6D7 

1915 44,523 

1916 62.764 

1917 79,831 

1918 78,283 

Stocks  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
still  somewhat  heavy. 

A  company  was  formed  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
menting in  producing  rubber-seed  oil  on  a  commercial  basis ;  assistance 
was  rendered  by  the  Government.  The  Government  loaned  the 
company  a  small  oil-extracting  plant  belonging  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  operations  were  conducted  for  a  short  period.  It  is, 
however,  too  early  to  gauge  results. 

Coconut  Cultiyation — Copra  Production. 

Coconut  estates  which  were  cultivated  according  to  modern  methods 
were  fairly  successful  during  the  year.  The  benefits  of  dry  farming 
have  yet  to  be  brought  home  to  most  of  the  coconut  planters  here. 

Altnou^h  unprecedentedly  high  prices  were  ruling  in  Europe  for 
copra  during  1918,  prices  out  here  remained  at  a  low  level  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  the  year.  Tliis  peculiar  position  was  created  en-' 
tirely  through  lack  of  tonnage  for  transporting  the  commodity. 
With  improved  shipping  prospects  copra  prices  improved,  but  buy- 
ing for  European  markets  was  somewhat  speculative.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  unshipped  stocks  were  comparatively  heavy. 

Exports  of  copra  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  were  as  fol- 
lows from  1916  to  1918 :  From  Perak— 199,667  piculs  in  1916,  268,188 
piculs  in  1917,  333,870  piculs  in  1918;  from  Selangor— 45,785  piculs 
in  1916,  77,354  piculs  in  1917,  87,882  piculs  in  1918.  There  was  a 
corresponding  increase  in  value  during  this  period. 
Successful  Year  in  Timber  Industry. 

The  revenue  accruing  from  forests  in  1918  amounted  to  $588,667, 
which  was  an  increase  of  $164,732  over  1917.  The  total  outturn  from 
reserved  forests  of  timbers  of  all  kinds  for  which  payment  was  made 
was  297,947  tons,  compared  with  202,297  tons  in  1917.  The  quantity 
of  timber  and  fuel  extracted  showed  a  remarkable  increase  in  all 
States.  Increased  railwav  construction  and  the  larger  building  pro- 
gram of  the  Public  Works  Department  were  the  main  contributing 
if.ctors  to  the  increase.  The  forests  were  extensively  exploited  for 
fuel  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  tin,  combined  with  the  ina- 
bility of  the  Malayan  collieries  to  supply  enough  coal  to  make  up  for 
the  shortage  in  imports.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  was  the 
success  attending  the  extraction  of  gutta-percha  by  native  methods 
from  taban  trees. 

An  area  of  551.1  square  miles  was  added  to  the  forest  reserves  dur- 
ing the  year,  making  a  total  of  2,792.4  square  miles,  or  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  Federated  Malay  States.  Exploration  is 
being  continued  with  a  view  to  further  reservations.  As  a  war  meaa- 
ure  the  forest  reserves  were  thrown  open,  under  suitable  safeguards,^ 
to  tin  mining.  No  new  mining  permits  are  being  issued  since  the  war 
has  ceased.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Bevenne  from  Lands  Shows  Gain. 

Revenue  from  the  lands  in  1918  was  $2,075,940,  an  increase  of 
$201,460  over  the  previous  year.  The  acreage  of  land  estimated  to  be 
in  occupation  on  January  1,  1919,  was  as  follows: 


states. 


Porak 

Sclangor 

Negri  Bembilan 
Pahang 

Total 


Building 
andagrT 
cultural. 


Acret. 
793,  C03 
596,731 
429,589 
225,400 


Mining. 


Acres. 

133,355 
65,157 
17,683 


2,051,303  I    253,323 


Totol. 


Acrat. 
932,958 
661, 8^« 
447,255 
262,  KTj 


2,301,626 


Mining  Reyenue — Prices  for  Tin. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  connected  with  mining  (excludinjr 
war  taxation)  for  the  year  1918  was  $7,928,917,  an  increase  of 
$2,309,289  as  compared  with  the  revenue  for  the  previous  year.  Tlie 
war  tax  brought  in  an  additional  revenue  of  $1,100,406. 

The  tendency  of  the  tin  market  was  steadily  upward  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  1918,  prices  showing  a  greater  fluctuation  than 
ever  before,  ranging  from  $66.72  per  picul  (133 A  pounds)  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  to  $93.62  on  August  3.  The  average  price  for  the  year  was 
$87.52  per  picul.  On  August  12  the  Inter-Allied  Tin  Control  was 
established,  and  all  purchases  of  tin  were  made  through  one  ap- 
l^ointed  buying  agent.  The  controlled  price  of  tin  was  steadily  re- 
duced until  November  26. 

Gold,  Tnngsten,  and  Coal  Production. 

The  quantity  of  gold  placed  upon  the  market  was  18,309  ounces, 
an  increase  of  155  ounces  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  a])- 
proximate  value  of  the  1918  production  was  $345,157.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  Raub  mines,  in  Pahang,  totaled  16,990  ounces. 

The  total  export  of  tungsten  ores  as  shown  by  the  customs  returns 
was  355.41  tons  as  against  761.31  tons  in  1917.  Of  this  total 
wolfram  accounted  for  244  tons  and  scheelite  the  remainder.  Ex- 
port duty  on  tungsten  ores  was  not  exacted,  and  free  prospecting 
licenses  continued  to  be  granted. 

The  Malayan  coal  output  for  1918  was  168,740  tons,  an  increase  of 
13,461  tons  on  that  of  1917.  Operations  wore  hindered  by  the  im- 
possibility oi  procuring  all  necessary  equipment.  Shortness  of  labor 
was  also  experienced  and  an  epidemic  of  influenza  had  a  restricting 
effect.  Experiments  with  hydraulic  filling  having  proved  successful, 
it  has  been  decided  to  proceed  with  this  plan  on  a  large  scale,  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  with  regard  to  plant  and  sand  supply. 

Immigration — Little  Change  in  Wages. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  that  arrived  from  southern  India 
was  65,291  in  1918,  as  against  90,077  in  1917,  showing  a  decrease  of 
24,786.  Of  these,  55,583  were  classed  as  laborers  and  the  remainder 
as  traders,  etc.  The  number  of  laborers  of  all  races  employed  upon 
estates  decreased  during  the  year  under  review  by  18,794,  the  number 
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employed  within  the  Federated  Malay  States  on  December  31  being 
201,964.  The  total  number  of  laborers  and  the  number  of  Indians, 
respectively,  rei>orted  to  be  employed  on  the  estates  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States  at  the  end  of  each  of  four  years,  1915  to  1918,  were: 


Years. 

Total 
laborers. 

Indian 

1915 

170,741 
19fi,123 
220,758 
201,964 

126,347 

1916 

138,295 

1917 

148,834 

1918 

139,480 

The  number  of  Indians  employed  decreased  by  9,354  in  the  course 
of  1918,  while  the  number  of  Chinese  decreased  by  12,138. 

There  was  little  change  during  the  year  1918  in  the  average  rate 
of  wages.  It  remained  at  23  c^^nts  a  dav  for  tappers  in  healthy  dis- 
tricts and  25  cents  in  more  malarious  localities.  The  reduction  of 
output  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  had  undoubtedly  much  to  do 
with  the  steadiness  of  wages,  as  it  produced  a  temporary  superfluity 
of  labor.  Anotlier  important  factor  was  the  maintenance  at  a  low 
level  of  the  price  of  rice,  the  coolies'  staple  food.  The  cooperation 
of  the  District  I^lanters'  Associations  was  obtained  in  persuading 
tlie  managers  of  estates  to  agree  as  far  as  i>ossible  among  themselves 
on  the  pric*  at  which  the  sale  of  rice  to  laborers  should  l)e  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Labor  Department,  Visually  at  a  loss  to  estates. 

Public  Works. 

The  total  provision  for  public  works  was  $0,245,473,  out  of  which 
only  $3,790,830  was  expended.  The  work  accomplished  was  as 
much  as  could  be  expected  with  a  depleted  staff.  Materials  of  every 
sort  were  expensive  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  labor  delayed  work 
generally. 

The  mileage  of  metaled  roads  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  at 
the  end  of  1918  was  2,343  miles  07  chains,  an  increase  of  9  miles 
78  chains.  There  were  several  important  roads  under  construction, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Karak-Menta  Kah  road  which 
will  be  29  miles  long.  It  will  open  up  a  great  deal  of  country  and 
(^nnect  the  East  Coast  Kailway  with  the  Raub  district  in  Pahang. 
During  the  year  a  start  was  made  in  the  construction  of  three  irri- 
gation works  in  Perak  at  an  estimated  total  cx)st  of  $240,548. 

Considerable  damage  was  done  in  various  places  by  floods  during 
1918.  Portions  of  some  of  the  larger  towns  were  built  in  what  are 
now  known  to  be  the  flood  channels  of  rivers.  A  portion  of  the  town 
of  Kuala  Kubu,  in  Selangor,  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  it  was  found 
impossible  to  protect  it  from  the  ilood  water  coming  down  the 
Selangor  River. 

Railway  Returns. 

The  working  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  Railways  during  1918 
produced,  after  allowing  for  a  contribution  of  $301,790  to  the  Im- 
perial (iovernment  for  war  purposes,  a  net  profit  of  $1,829,442,  com- 
pared with  $2,305,925  in  1917,  representing  3.12  per  cent  on  the  total 
capital  expenditure  against  3.95  per  cent  in  1917.    The  principal  fac- 
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tax's  in  this  decre^ise  wei*e:  (a)  The  reduction  in  passenger  I'eceipts 
resulting  mainly  from  the  curtailment  of  the  Sunday  train  services; 
(b)  the  general  increase  in  wages  and  material  costs. 

Although  the  passenger  receipts  were  considerably  reduced  as  com- 
pared with  1917,  they  still  show  an  increase  over  1916.  The  (xovern- 
ment  decided  that  the  total  amount  of  such  increase  in  both  years 
should  be  appropriated  as  a  contribution  to  the  linperial  Govern- 
ment for  war  purposes. 

On  and  from  July  1,  1918,  through  train  service  with  Siam  by  rail 
via  l^adang-Besar  was  inaugurated.  The  shortage  of  engines  and 
rolling  stock  on  the  Federated  Malay  States  Railways  and  Siamese 
Railways  interfered  with  the  development  of  through  traffic  between 
the  two  countries.  The  following  new  lines  were  opened  for  traffic 
during  the  year:  Bulrit  Ketri  to  Fadang-Besar  (11  miles  66  chains), 
and  Batu  Arang  to  Batang  Berjiiitai  (7  miles  1  chain).  The  total 
mileage  of  running  lines  (reduced  to  single  track)  open  on  December 
31,  1918,  was  1,001  miles  70  chains  and  of  running  lines  and  sidings 
1,1'28  miles  9  chains. 

Little  New  Rolling  Stock. 

No  new  locomotives  were  added  to  the  stock  during  the  year. 
Owing  to  war  conditions  it  Avas  found  impossible  to  place  further 
orders  in  England,  but  an  order  for  2  Mallet  and  12  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives was  placed  in  the  United  States  about  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  shortage  of  locomotives  was  ffelt  keenly.  It  was  most  difficult  to 
maintain  even  the  reduced  traffic  services,  and  constant  demands  for 
more  power  had  to  be  refused. 

A  third  ferry  barge  of  reinforced  concrete,  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$21,000,  was  added  to  the  wagon  ferry  service  between  Johore  Bahru 
and  Singapore  Island.  This  barge  was  put  into  service  in  October 
and  has  worked  satisfactorily.  Two  steel  lighters  and  16  teak- wood 
lighters  were  built  in  Singapore  and  added  to  the  railway  stock  at 
Poi-t  Swettenham.  Over  90()  tons  of  railway  stores  were  received 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  896  tons  from  Canada,  and  342  tons  from 
Japan. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  railway'  construction  on  the  East  Coast 
Railway.  Other  imi)(>rtant  works  in  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year 
were :  Erection  of  new  engine  shed,  carriage  shed,  and  goods  yard 
at  Ipoh;  new  carriage  and  engine  accommodation  at  Seremban; 
double  tracking  the  line  from  Singapore  to  Woodlands. 

Shipping  Shows  Decline — General  Retail  Trade. 

Shipping  statistics  show  a  decline  in  1918,  particularly  at  Port 
Swettenham.  The  development  of  Prai  is  still  awaited  with  keen 
interest.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  work  was  mainly  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  substantial  progress  was  made  in  preparation  and 
erection  of  plant,  s]io])h,  and  offices,  oponincy  up  quarries,  etc.  Dredg- 
ing was  started,  and  it  is  expected  that  early  in  1920  the  construction 
of  the  permanent  worlcs  will  be  in  full  progiess. 

Trade  in  the  retail  shops  was  brisk  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  y^i^*-  I^ealers  from  Bangkok,  Java,  and  Sumatra  came  into  the 
local  markets  occasionally,  and  this  caused  something  like  a  boom  in 
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certain  lines  of  imported  goods.  During  June  and  July  the  local 
value  of  Manchester  piece  goods  advanced  rapidly,  but  the  prices 
here  never  reached  the  cost  of  replacement,  owing  to  the  exliaordi- 
nary  advances  in  the  English  quotations.  Dealers  during  tliis  /leriod, 
however,  did  well  with  their  purchase^i. 
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MALAYA. 

By  Consul  H.  J.  Dlcklnaon»  Singapore*  September  25,  1020. 

Generally  speaking,  1919  was  a  year  of  great  prosperity  for  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  exports  from  the  colony  greatly  exceeding 
imports  in  value,  although  imports  showed  a  substantial  increase. 
The  ratio  of  advance  in  value  of  imports  and  exports  was,  respec- 
tively, 37  and  25 J  per  cent.  Total  values,  excluding  bullion,  were: 
Exports,  $139,667,552;  imports,  $59,427,482;  excess  of  exports, 
$80^140,070. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
since  1912,  is  of  interest  for  comparative  purposes : 


1912 $40,  500, 000 

1913 32, 000, 000 

1914 25, 000, 000 

1915 50, 500. 000 


1916 $75,000,000 

1917 99,  000, 000 

1918 74, 500, 000 

1919 80, 140, 070 


Imports  of  live  animals,  food,  drink,  and  narcotics  into  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States  were  valued  at  $36,129,183  in  1919  and  at 
$21,867,273  in  1918.  Corresponding  figures  for  1915  were  some 
$17,500,000  less  than  the  1919  returns.  Exports  under  the  same 
classification  were  valued  at  $521,742  in  1919,  compared  with  $849,- 
661  in  1918  and  $991,530  in  1915.  Imports  of  raw  materials  were 
returned  as  $5,552,638  in  1919  and  $3,810,442  in  1918.    Similar  ex- 

?>rts  aggregated  $135,520,837  in  1919  against  $107,440,707  in  1918. 
extile  materials,  which  are  included  in  raw  materials,  imported  in 
1919  were  worth  $26,087,  and  exports  under  that  heading  during  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $1,073.  Metal  imports  totaled*  $222,113  in 
1919,  $330,646  in  1918;  metal  exports  durmg  these  two  years  were 
valued  at  $37,780,681  and  $47,508,736,  respectively.  The  other  trade 
items  under  raw  materials  consisted  principally  of  rubber  and  copra. 
Manufactured  articles  imported  in  1919  were  valued  at  $17,722,697, 
compared  with  $11,612,440  in  1918;  exports  under  the  same  heading 
were  valued  at  $21,909  in  1919,  compared  with  $20,828  the  previous 
year.  The  balance  of  the  foreign  trade  returns  is  made  up  of  miscel- 
laneous articles. 
Import  and  Export  Commerce  of  Straits  Settlements. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements  for  1919,  amounting 
to  $936,150,778,  increased  $206,997,475  over  that  of  the  preceding 
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year.  Imports  totaled  $460,515,1-^9  in  1919  and  $383,199.?23  in  1918; 
exports  reached  $475,G35,5S9  in  1919  and  $345,958,580  in  ^918.  These 
figures  represent  goods  bought  for  consumption  and  exports  into 
the  markets  of  each  settlement  from  foreign  countries  and  other  parts 
of  the  colony,  but  they  do  not  include  transshipments. 

Live  animals,  food,  drink,  and  narcotics  imported  into  the  Straits 
Settlements  in  1919  were  valued  at  $104,783,101  and  in  1918  at  $133,- 
694,123.  Similar  exports  totaled  $127,920,159  in  1919  and  $108,609,960 
in  1918.  Import  values  of  raw  materials  are  recorded  for  1919  as 
$215,541,443  and  for  1918  as  $179,127,932.  Exports  under  this  head- 
ing in  1919  were  worth  $:>86,3C3,051  and  $195,799,108  in  1918.  Raw 
textiles  imported  in  1919  amounted  to  $839,429  for  the  year  under 
review  and  to  $403,858  the  previous  12  months.  Exports  of  raw 
textiles  in  1919  were  valued  at  $749,232  and  in  1918  at  $384,725. 
Statistics  of  the  raw  metal  trade  are  as  follows:  Imports — 1919, 
$50,571,507,  and  1918,  $64,632,752;  exports— 1919,  $65,810,775,  and 
1918,  $75,662,522.  Imports  of  manufactured  textiles  totaled  $39,- 
075,831  against  $38,856,975  in  1918 ;  exports  of  the  same  commodity 
came  to  $36,201,382  in  1919  and  $21,543,795  in  1918.  Metal  manu- 
factures imported  in  1919  amounted  to  $17,979,906  against  $9,647,473 
the  previous  year ;  exports  under  this  heading  reached  $7,347,907  in 
1919  and  $6,079,460  tne  preceding  year.  The  total  value  of  manu- 
factured articles  imi>orted  in  1919  amounted  to  $80,439,654,  compared 
with  $70,332,767  in  1918.  Similar  exports  reached  $61,301,628  during 
the  year  under  consideration  and  $42,494,516  in  1918.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  was  $510,515,189  in  1919  and 
$378,204,723  in  1918,  and  the  total  value  of  such  exports  amounted 
to  $525,635,089  and  $345,953,579,  respectively. 

Other  important  items  entering  into  the  trade  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments include  copra,  shipments  of  which  aggregated  2,024,129  piculs 
(1  picul=133J  pounds)  worth  $17,849,346;  figures  for  tlie  previous 
year  were  1,147,500  piculs  worth  $4,751,917.  During  1919  1,249,942 
cases  of  petroleum  valued  at  $3,324,838  were  purchased  from  foreign 
countries  as  against  955,298  cases  worth  $2,271,742  the  year  before. 
The  exports  of  this  commodity  in  1919  reached  562,452  cases  worth 
$1,282,904  and  in  1918  374,115  cases  valued  at  $885,439. 
Trade  in  Tin  Ore — ^Increased  Enbber  Shipments. 

The  total  tin  ore  exported  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  in  1919 
amounted  to  741,970  piculs  valued  at  $32,247^444  compared  with 
768,157  piculs  in  1918  valued  at  $41,623,383.  The  following  table 
indicates  tfie  movements  of  Straits  tin  shipments  since  1910,  quanti- 
ties being  expressed  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds  each : 


Years. 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914., 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


United 
King- 
dom. 


Towt. 

35,(H7 

33.505 

33.182 

35,15S 

35.6,'i2 

22,753 

25.011 

16.304 

19,583 


United 
States. 


Tons. 

12.915 

15,375 

18. 2W 

18. 107 

19.240 

32.240 

28,108 

13,457 


Caiti- 
nentiU 
Europe. 


TQtaL 


Tofu. 
6,043 
6,288 
7,230 
9.105 
8,306 

11.006 
8,481 
6,190 

4,111 


Tmi9. 

M,«05 
55,168 
58»960 
62,370 
eS,196 
65,999 

•35,951 


a  January  to  June,  inclusive. 

h  No  omcul  rasords  available  owing  to  Oovenim2nt  restrictions  on  publications  of  trade  returns. 
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Para  rubber  exports  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  during  the 
past  five  years  are  indicated  in  the  appended  table  according  to  quan- 
tity and  value : 


Years. 

Toa«?. 

Value. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1915 

44.523 
62,764 
79.831 

H6.702.9W 
73,796,711 
94,603.117  1 

1 

1918 

78.2K3 
10e,453 

$58. 13n,p(V9 

1916 

1919 

96,030.555 

1917 

Details  of  the  export  trade  in  cultivated  rubber  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States  during  1918  and  1919  are  stated  in  the  next  table : 


Destinations. 


1918 


1919 


Quantity.         Value. 


Increase 
(+)  or  do- 
crease  (—) 

in  nuan- 
tity. 


Straits  Sottlements. 
UnitiKl  Kingdom... 
ContincntaJ  Europe 

Ccvlon 

All  oUier  countries. . 

Total 


Tnrtf. 

70,668 

6,187 

85 

222 

1,121 


Tons. 
87,645 
17,531 


S79,a^,906 
15,802,320 


809 
468 


734,946 
447.383 


ToTlf. 

+  16.077 

+  11.344 

-So 

+  5S7 

-653 


78,283 


106,453 


06,039,555 


+28,170 


Activity  in  the  Copra  Trade — Tungsten  Mining. 

Advance  figures,  recently  available,  indicate  that  1919  was  an 
exceptionally  good  year  for  the  manufacturers  of  copra.  There  was 
an  improved  demand  from  all  consuming  centers  which  led  to  a 
steady  rise  in  values,  the  price  range  being  from  $5  per  picul  in  Janu- 
ary to  $13.50  in  December,  at  Singapore.  Tonnage  was  irregular, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  had  been  shipped  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  1919  the  Federated  Malay  States  exported  447,717  piculs  of  copra 
worth  $2,573,287,  as  against  428,225  piculs  valued  at  $1,526,6G2  in 
1918. 

Tungsten  mining  was  far  from  profitable  during  1919.  With  the 
withdrawal  of  Government  support  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the 
open  market  for  the  metal  fell  to  a  nominal  figure,  but  the  price  is 
regarded  as  too  low  for  miners  to  exploit  their  deposits  in  view  of 
increased  costs  of  labor  and  materials.  ExjM)rts  from  the  Federated 
Alalay  States  in  1919  amounted  to  7,323  piculs  as  compared  with  5,971 
piculs  in  1918. 
Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

Declared  exports  from  Singapore  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  during  1918  and  1919  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 


Articles. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


1019 


Quantity.       Value. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Bet«lirats pounds.. 

Cloves do — 

Copra do — 

Cubebs do.... 

Gums: 

Bei^amin do — 

OopaL do.... 


55,731 

8.781 

24,615.443 

759,847 

7,733 
4,688,474 


S3, 065 

816 
988,403 
66,671 

5,412 
286,744 


4,549 

7,049,275 

80,967 

81,898 
4,723,632 


11,883 
703,538 
65,368 

20,919 
318,289 
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Articles. 


1018 


Quantity.       Value. 


1919 


Quantity.       Value. 


TO  UNITED  STATKs—continued. 

G  ums— Continued. 

Cutch pounds. 

Dammar do... 

Dragon's  blood do. . . 

Gambler do. . . 

Gamboge do... 

All  other do... 

Gutta,  Hongkong do. . . 

Gutta,  jangkar do. . . 

Outta,  Jelutong do. . . 

Gutta-percha do . . . 

Gutta,  reboiled do. . . 

Outta,  siak do . . . 

Gutta,  all  other do. . . 

Hides: 

Buffalo pieces. 

Deer do... 

Mangrove  bark pounds. 

Nutmegs do... 

Oil: 

Coconut gallons . 

Wood do... 

Patchouli  leaves pounds. 

Pepper: 

Black do... 

White do... 

Pineapplos,  preserved dozen. 

Rattans pounds. 

Rubber,  Para do . . . 

f ago  flour do... 

Shells: 

Green  snail do. . . 

Tortoise do... 

Other do. . . 

Tapioca do. 


2,661,108 

25,e04 

28,530,490 

6,047 

205,856 

67,469 

1,596 

4,043,625 

818,506 

19,661 

1,429,397 

12,037 

1,634 

24,202 

1,792,000 

631,478 


1281 

8, 

720, 

6, 

17, 

H, 

9, 

338, 

173, 

4, 

201 


610,813 
2,829,886 


$54,914 
318,143 


6,153,6% 


636,611 


15,288,686 
267,903 


1,821,001 
69,542 


10,971 
56,655 
69,360 
119,520 


11,787 
28,215 

16,795.088 
3,075,973 


2,348 
16,970 

3,753,391 

768,875 


2,957,172 
427,053 

150 

89,681 

2,327.163 

212,077 

5,700 


361,401 
46,768 

825 
140,732 
237,  »2 

57,672 

5,233 


Tin. 


.do. 


Quinine  sulphate do. 

WoUram  ore do. . . 

Yam bales. 

All  other  articles 


11,271,660 

173,968,167 

5,257,701 

65,186 

383 

141,061 

1,063,812 

31,698,190 


878,657 

62,372,809 

121,499 

6,510 

1,505 

16,655 

79,396 

26,901,160 


97,088 

174,274 

892,514 

290 

8,857,601 

235,015,720 

1,295,047 


16,406 

299,853 

1,259,021 

2,731 

902,038 

130,292,358 

46,561 


65 


485 


1,856 


2,789,756 

36,431,875 

475 

112,000 

70 


705,259 
20,479,043 
4,581 
43,023 
4,401 
9,018 


Total.. 


98,236,447 


158,912,454 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


Belting,  leather 

Biscuits pounds. 

Brocades square  yards . 

Cattle head. 

Copra pounds. 

Cocoa do... 

Cloves.... do... 

Diamonds 

Films,  cinematograph cases. 

Fish,  dried pounds. 

Gambler do... 

Ounnies,bags pieces. 

Kettles,  brass.: do... 

Jams 

Matches cases. 

Mattings square  yards. 

Oil,  kerosene gallons. 

Pepper,  black pounds. 

Rice do... 

Sarongs dozen. 

Sugar .' poimds. 

Tin do... 

Yam bales. 

All  other  articles 


18. 162 

270,608 

156 

4,620,470 

125,763 

1,287 


2 

10,218 
96,482 


3,713 

7,960 

80,614 

4,601 

262.973 

50,640 

33,360 

11,075 

962 

3,163 

7,255 


40 


66 

111,167 

393,232 

134,820 

15,287,557 

3,813 


4,362 
9,010 
1,277 
5,253 
31,431 
64,908 
484,691 
61,481 


101 


17,663 
69,757 


Total.. 


1,206,155 


25,619 
8,348 


1.682 
12,185 
2,674 


3,797,700 


1 
34,081 
86,158 
36,734 


1,712 
11,883 
16,315 
13,460 


29 

1,203 

41,300 

4,140 

931,801 

^im 

4,212 

-«J'*^ 

3,446,259 

209,494 

197,187 

28,1JM 

124,783 

70.312 

88 

20,423 

61,961 

1,118,140 


Returned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $727  in  1918  and  $33,047 
in  1919, 
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By  Cbnaiil  R;  H.  Bader. 

There  was  a  general  improvement  in  economic  conditions  in  this 
district  during  1919.  Crops  were  good  and  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries was  gradually  being  revived.  In  Teheran,  the  supply  and  the 
price  of  bread  continued  under  Government  control.  On  December 
31,  the  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  at  250  krans  (kran=$0.179)  per 
kharvar  (650  pounds)  and  the  price  of  native  bread  at  2.40  krans 
per  maun  (6^  pounds).  Although  prices  of  imported  articles  con- 
tinue to  be  enormous,  most  necessities  can  now  be  found  in  the  ba- 
zaars. 

Prices  of  Certain  Staple  Articles. 

The  following  table  gives  prices  of  certain  staple  articles  prevail- 
ing in  Teheran  in  1914, 1917,  and  1919: 


Pinancial  Conditions. 

The  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  fluctuated  during  the  year  be- 
tween 5.25  krans  and  6.50  krans.    In  December,  the  poimd  sterlii>g 

te  was  21,50  krans,  the  lowest  figure  on  record.  The  normal  dolhir 
rate  is  about  11.50  krans  and  the  sterling  rate,  55  krans.  Since  Persia 
is  actually  on  a  silver  basis  the  value  of  the  kran  largely  follows  the 
price  of  bar  silver  in  London.  Fluctuations  in  exchange  of  10  to  1 5 
per  cent  within  a  few  days  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  stabilization  of 
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trade.    It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  beware  of  long-term  transac* 
tions  in  Persian  money.    Interest  rates  continue  hi^h  and  the  b&nks 
aroJoiiJJi-to  extend  credit.     High-grade  commercial  paper  is  dij- 
couiUed  by  the  principal  banks  here  at  12  p^v  cent. 
Trade  Boutes  and  Transportation. 

The  principal  trade  routes  in  this  district  are  via  (1)  Mohanmaerfth 
and  Ahwaz,  (2)  Bushire,  (3)  Bender  Abbas,  (4)  Kerman;^ah^  (5) 
Enzeli,  and  (6)  Nushki  through  Baluchistan,  The  road  from  Aliwaz 
to  Ispahan  and  Kashan  was  unsafe  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  was 
at  times  closed  on  account  of  the  activities  of  robbers,  out  the  most 
notorious  x)t  these  were  captured  and  executed  and  the  route  is  now 
considered  safe.  The  road  from  Busliire  to  Shiraz,  which  was  closed 
during  the  war,  is  now  open. 

It  is  believed  that  the  caravan  routes,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  freer 
from  robbers  than  they  have  been  in  many  years.  The  Batum-Baku- 
Enzeli  route  was  open  for  travelers,  but  practically  no  goods  reached 
this  district  that  way,  probably  due  to  a  shortage  of  goods  in  the 
Caucasus  and  on  account  of  difficulties  caused  by  the  customs  authori- 
ties on  the  frontiers  of  the  newly  formed  countries.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  practically  all  importa  to  Teheran  are  broucht  by  way 
of  Mohammeran  and  Ahwaz  or  Bagdad.  Of  these  routes,  me  Bagdad 
route  seems  to  be  preferred  by  most  merchants,  although  transport 
charges  are  higher.  TranspK>rt  charges,  in  December,  on  shipments 
from  Ahwaz  to  Teheran  were  600  krans  ($107.40)  per  kharvar,  while 
charges  on  shipments  from  Bagdad  to  Teheran  were  850  krans 
($152.15)  per  Uiarvar. 

The  trade  routes  of  this  district  have  not  only  been  rendered  safe 
by  the  capture  and  execution  of  robbers,  but  the  physical  condition 
of  a  number  of  routes  was  greatly  improved  during  the  war  by 
the  British.  The  road  from  Hamadan  to  Kermanshah  and  Khanakin 
has  been  improved  and  put  into  condition  for  motor  transport  Like- 
wise, the  road  from  Bushire  to  Shiraz  has  been  put  in*  order  for 
light  automobiles,  and  work  has  been  done  on  other  roads  in  southern 
Persia.  The  railroad  from  Bagdad  has  been  completed  via  lOianakin 
to  the  foot  of  the  Zagros  range.  Xn  southern  Persia  a  military  rail- 
road, about  52  miles  in  length,  has  been  constructed  from  Bushire  to 
Borazjan,  in  the  direction  of  Shiraz.  The  railroad  from  Quetta  to 
Nushki,  in  India,  has  been  extended  to  Duzdab.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  Bagdad-Khanakin  line  will  doubtless  be  extended  to  Kerman- 
shah, Hamadan,  and  Teheran  and  the  Nushki-Duzdab  line  to  Mesiied. 
It  will  then  be  fairly  easy  to  connect  Teheran  and  Meshed,  which 
will  insure  railroad  connection  between  Mesopotamia  and  India.  On 
account  of  out-of-date  and  inadequate  transport  facilities,  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  will  have  a  most  salutary  effect  on  ^e  economic 
condition  of  the  country. 
Bag  iBdastry  Affected  br  famine. 

The  Persian  rug  industry  hag  been  seriously  affected  by  the  famir««  J 
of  two  winters  ago,  which  caused  the  death  of  many  of  the  b<?*  |  I 
weavers.  The  shortage  of  foodstuffs  also  caused  the  number  of  ibmjf  ' 
in  the  country  to  be  greatly  reduced ;  hence  the  present  scardty  and 
h\trh  t>rice  of  wool.  At  Sultanabad,  wool  now  sells  at  80  Icrans 
r>er  maun,  as  compared  with  the  normal  price  of  12  kraai 
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Kurdistan $13, 370 

Fars 5C,  787 

Malayer 18, 4r^S 

Teheran 537 

Afcliar 19,  209 

Turcoman 457 


Total 


858, 234 
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($2.15)  per  maun.    The  price  of  rugs  has  also  been  increased  by  the 
higher  wageg  which  are  being  paid  throughout  the  country. 

America  continues  to  be  the  best  market  for  Persian  rugs.  When 
the  restriction  on  the  importation  of  rugs  into  the  United  States  went 
into  effect  in  April,  1918,  the  price  of  rugs  here  decreased  by  at  least 
25  per  cent.  Likewise,  when  the  restriction  was  removed  in  January, 
1919,  prices  began  to  rise.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  supply  of  rugs 
on  hand  at  many  places  was  almost  exhausted  and  dealers  reported 
an  ever-increasing  demand  from  the  United  States.  During  the 
year  1919,  rugs  valued  at  $1,557,587  were  invoiced  at  the  Teheran 
consulate  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  as  compared  with 
$390,117  in  1918  and  $875,811  in  1914.  According  to  customs  statis- 
tics, exports  of  rugs  from  the  various  districts  of  Persia  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  20,  1919,  were  as  follows : 

Aragh $380,766 

Belouch 4. 327 

Shiraz 148,  751^ 

Hamadan 38, 633 

Kashan 6, 062 

Kerman 143, 061 

Kermanshah 10, 335 

Khorassan 17, 481 

Direct  Steamship  Service  Needed. 

Persian  merchants  are  generally  anxious  to  make  their  purchases 
in  the  United  States,  but  are  often  deterred  by  the  inability  of 
American  exporters  to  promise  delivery  within  a  reasonable  time  and 
to  quote  prices  c.  i.  i.  Persian  port.  These  difficulties  would  be 
obviated  by  the  establishment  of  a  direct  steamship  service  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Such  ships  could  continue 
to  Persia  from  Bombay  or  Karachi,  later  calling  at  Basra,  and  it  is 
believed  that  monthly  sailings  would  be  sufficient  at  the  beginning. 
It  is  understood  that  there  are  direct  sailings  between  Batum  and 
New  York,  and  as  the  Batum-Baku  route  is  the  natural  one  for 
transportation  of  goods  to  and  from  northern  Persia  it  will,  of 
course,  be  used  when  conditions  in  the  Caucasus  permit. 

Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  the  Teheran  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  during  the  years  1918  and  1919,  according  to  in- 
voices certified  at  this  consulate,  were  $390,117  and  $1,644,153,  re- 
spectively. The  largest  item  of  export  in  both  years  was  oriental 
rugs,  which  showed  a  value  of  $315,405  in  1918,  and  $1,557,587  in 
1919.  Exports  of  sheep  casings  were  valued  at  $67,491  in  1918,  and 
$41,065  in  1919.  Exports  of  gum  tragacanth  rose  in  value  from  $5,798 
in  1918  to  $45,285  in  1919.  Few  other  articles  were  listed,  and  the 
values  were  relatively  small. 
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SIAM. 

By  Vice  Consul  Carl  C.  Hannen,  Bangkok. 

The  main  volume  of  Siam's  foreign  trade  passes  through  Bangkok, 
the  chief  port  of  the  Kingdom.  The  statistical  details  given  in  this 
report  have  been  selected  from  the  yearly  publications  issued  by  the 
customs  of  that  port,  and  relate  to  its  commercial  transactions  only, 
no  statistics  having  thus  far  been  published  for  the  foreign  trade  at 
other  points,  which  it  is  estimated  does  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  that 
passing  through  Bangkok. 

This  city  is  situated  about  25  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  country's 
prmcipal  river,  which  here  forms  a  safe  deep-water  harbor;  but 
owing  to  a  sand  bar  at  the  entrance,  ships  of  more  than  14i-foot  draft 
can  not  come  into  the  harbor.  Plans  for  dredging  this  obstruction 
have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time,  as  under  present  conditions 

gractically  none  of  the  trans-Pacific  or  trans- Atlantic  liners  makes 
Bangkok  a  port  of  call,  and  passengers  and  goods  for  Siam  carried  by 
such  vessels  must  be  transshipped  mainly  at  Singapore  and  Hong- 
kong. The  import  duty  remains  the  same  as  in  former  years,  namely, 
a  flat  rate  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem,  excepting  on  alcoholic  liquors. 
Very  little  manufacturing  is  done  in  Siam,  so  that  practically  all 
classes  of  merchandise  are  imported  from  abroad. 

The  spoken  and  written  language  is  Siamese,  but  for  commercial 
purposes  the  English  language  is  in  general  use.  For  advertising, 
however,  the  Siamese  and  Chinese  languages  are  the  most  useful,  and 
the  translation  of  advertisements  into  these  languages  can  easily  be 
arranged  by  local  newspapers.  While  the  Siamese  system  of  weights 
and  measures  is  in  general  use,  the  metric  system  is  now  adopted  in 
many  of  the  Government  departments  and  has  been  used  by  the  Royal 
Railways  for  several  years.  The  official  customs  statistics  are  given 
in  ticals,  the  standard  silver  coin  of  Siam,  which  has  been  converted 
into  United  States  currency  at  $0.37  to  the  tical.  Owing  to  the  great 
fluctuation  in  the  local  exchange  rates,  however,  most  of  the  figures  in 
this  report  have  been  retained  in  original  tical  values. 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  aggregate  declared  value  of  Siam's  foreign  trade  entered  at 
the  port  of  Bangkok  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1919, 
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Amounted  to  265,123,847  ticals  ($08,095,688  gold),  compared  with 
220,872  696  ticals  ($81,722,898)  for  the  preoedinff  year.  The  imports 
of  forei<,m  goods  were  valued  at  103,091,917  ticals' ($38,144,009),  and 
the  exports  of  native  products  at  162,031,430  ticals  ($59,951,629). 
The  import  figures  exceeded  those  for  1917-18  by  about  6,000,000 
ticals,  and  constitute  a  record,  while  the  aggregate  value  of  the  ex- 
ports was  higher  than  last  year  by  more  than  38,000,000  ticals.  How- 
ever, in  most  instances  the  increase  was  due  to  enhanced  values  rather 
than  to  additional  volume  in  the  products  handled. 

The  share  of  each  country  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Siam  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  March,  1918  and  1919,  was  as  follows: 


Coun  trios. 

Importi. 

Exports. 

1917-16 

191»-19 

1917-18 

1918-19 

United  States 

31,775,52^ 

102,7X7 

5,643 

3,168, 423 

332,500 

47, 107 

1,568,1*82 

308,109 

6,455,614 

5,760,893 

56,549 

2,767,872 

271,895 

6,136,836 

6,836,864 
345,091 

$2,475,104 

170,476 

73«1 

3,430,120 

406,707 

'"  '65 

58 

20 

77 

07 

31 

03 

52 

.,_  ,,61 

•4,674 

7,812,467 

376,731 

114!^,  S19 
10,G40 

1156, 823 

Australia.  .                       

15,666 

r>t*l?[iiim 

China  .                 

363,437 

l<:i,02S 

10,25d 

1,317,620 

4,007 

14,808.238 

1,643,665 

565, 2M 

235,359 

75,424 

9,a»,727 

1,106,301 

Cophin-Chiua 

].)enniark. .        

Dutch  possessions 

France 

Honekong 

16,597,726 

903  385 

111 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

202,262 

5,070,6» 

970,996 

23,61J;8S7 

Net  horUizidB 

Singapore 

W,  672, 336 

Swltxerland 

United  Kingdom 

1,766,755 
585, 101 

613,471 
1,00^871 

Ail  other  countries 

Total 

36,018,730 

38,144,009 

45,804,168 

53,95l,6» 

Principal  Imports  from  Foreisrn  Conntries. 

Siam  depends  upon  foreign  countries  for  practically  all  manu- 
factured articles,  and  there  is  also  an  increasing  demand  for  certain 
classes  of  foodstuffs  which  are  not  produced  locally,  such  as  wheat 
flour,  canned  milk,  cheese,  butter,  canned  provisions,  etc. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  Quantities  and  declared  values 
of  the  leading  articles  imported  into  Bangkok  during  the  fiscal  years 
ending  March,  1917, 1918,  and  1919,  in  order  to  show  the  comparative 
steadiness  of  the  demand  for  the  articles  named.  The  values  are 
given  in  silver  ticals,  one  of  which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
equals  only  $0.34  United  States  currency,  whereas  during  1918  the 
rate  was  about  $0.37 : 


Articles. 


1916-17 


Quantity.      Value. 


1917-18 


Quantity.      Val'ie. 


1918-19 


Quantity.     Value, 


TOOPSTVTFS. 

Biscuits kilos 

Butter do.. 

Cereals do . . 

Cheese do.. 

Fish: 

Canned do. . 

All  other do . . 

Flour  (cereal ) do . . 

Fruit,  raw do . . 

Meat,  preserved do. . 

Milk,  canned do.. 

Molasses do . . 


327,872 

3H,4M 

129,212 

6,639 

226,226 
1,469,677 
2,833,218 
1,810,338 
73,770 
534,510 
10,007,074 


Ticalt. 

293,619 
80,922 
24.212 
14,491 

159,859 
818,639 
573,Si)3 
409,195 
140.878 
319.842 
334,508 


57,402 
42,644 

150,655 
5,029 

86,960 
2,166,212 
3,074,921 
1,458,290 

48,627 

429,292 

9,658,430 


Ticals. 
59,141 

107,349 
31,519 
12,661 

50,811 
950,810 
760,059 
389.675 
160,373 
408,632 
450,088 


53,343 

94,919 

260,922 

7,517 

54,761 
1,291,065 
2,246,291 
1,432,259 

40,413 

360,189 

7,675,234 


TieaU. 
61. MB 

.  7&,«SB 
43,140 
2I,2}4 

70,013 
596,835 
788.08 
401,346 
110,483 
417,794 
481, 9» 
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8pf COS  and  condiments kilos . . 

Sugar do — 

Tea do — 

Vegetables,  dried do — 

KAV  MATERIALS. 

Cement kilos.. 

Ck)tton,  raw do 

Coal metric  tons.. 

Metals,  rough kilos. . 

Oil,  mineral: 

Ben  fine gallons . . 

Kerosene do 

Liquid  fuel do 

Luorlcating..... do 

Wood,  planks,  etc pieces. . 

MANLTACTUBED  ABTJCLES. 

Aluminum  goods kilos. . 

Ammunition  and  explosives . .  .do 

Arms do.-.. 

Art  works , 

Belting kilos.. 

Bicycles number. , 

Brass  gxHls kilos.. 

Brushes do 

Candles do 

Celluloid  g.>ods do 

Chemicals do ... . 

China  and  earthenware do 

Clocks  and  watches,  etc do 

Clothing,  articles  of do. . . . 

Copper  goods do. . . . 

Cwdag*,  twine,  etc do 

Cotton  gxKis , 

Cutlery  (except  tools) kilos .... 

DyestufTs: 

Aniline  colors do 

Indigo do 

Other do... 

ElectriCil  goods  and  apparatus. do 

Embroideries,  etc do 

Enameled  ware do 

Fireworks,  etc do 

Glass  and  crystal  ware do 

Gold  leaf taels  «. 

Gunny  bags bales. 

Hats  and  caps kilos. 

Hemp    manudactures,    other    than 

cordage kilos. 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  scien- 
tific  kilos.. 

Iron  and  steel  minufjctures: 

Bars,^ections,  etc kilos. , 

Galvanized  sheets,  plain  or  cor- 
rugated   kilos. . 

Iron  or  steel  sheets  and  plates, 

kilos 

Machinery- 
Agricultural kilos. . 

Dredging do 

Marine number. , 

Milling kilos. 

Pewin^ do. . . 

Textile do... 

Other,  and  parts do 

Machine  tools do 

Nails,  rivets,  etc do. . . . 

Railway  cars,  trucks,  etc.  .do 

Railway  locomotives . . .  niunber. . 

Railway  materials kiios. . 

Road  locomotives number. . 

Wire  manufactures- 
Nails...^. kilos.. 

Other. .tr do.... 

Other  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures  kikw.. 


3,726,5g4 

10,.'»5,23O 

648,038 

5,186,444 


7,786,928 

108, 7«3 

30,752 

1,331,081 

346,228 
4,674,103 
1,878,085 

345.905 
l,9o3,893 


3,925 
53,639 

78 


49,713 

992 

190,580 

15,929 

186,606 

3,073 

1,446,443 

3,919,976 

30,189 

99,763 

10,871 

1,232,822 


41,289 

46,452 
365,260 

30,475 
403,288 

77,968 

229,277 

1,442,419 

1,016,046 

38,300 

32,294 
139,233 

167,084 

17,070 

3,560,957 

390,732 

468,668 

17,213 


221 

6,816 

87,820 

3 

1,175,416 

44,219 

370, 136 

553,484 


1,712,389 


1,269,360 
305,305 

1,766,357 


Jtcau. 

644,609 
2,918,004 

797.488 
1,121,198 


22S.236 

23,587 
878,132 
887,869 

409.085 
2,837,287 
300,626 
272,305 
691,218 


24,048 

123,072 

2,317 

2,213 

179,655 

71,502 

521,301 

49,005 

99,452 

17,533 

466,317 

1,168,219 

221,588 

303,646 

29,788 

622,465 

17,590,661 

154, 739 

92,233 
180,640 

35,336 
85t,994 
431,526 
314,217 
712,800 
597,883 
872,500 
6,359,496 
637, 157 

452,459 

99,956 

921,980 

175,679 

168,669 

23,545 


212,793 
7,837 
116,755 
13 
985,350 
63,462 
186,858 
320,234 


370,766 


328,610 
170,011 

1,055,731 


2,692,387 

13,922,429 

697,776 

4,247,574 


8,900,865 

102,833 

26,3.% 

679,503 

332,051 
5,490,865 
1,844,827 

381,064 
1,164,765 


4,316 
31,557 


60,892 

576 

163,312 

11,558 

382,518 

3,164 

949,838 

2,856,887 

7,377 

87,891 

14,035 

1,335,926 


49,388 

14,894 
226,914 

65,294 
314,592 

45,909 

114,701 

1,551,408 

516,696 

43,300 

32,808 
147,315 

65,582 

47,623 

1,539,380 

188,445 

278,948 

2,931 


159 

8,148 

67,636 

5 

419,018 

44,873 

236,825 

71,951 

2 

62,227 

837,399 
353,644 

1,196,769 


I^ciU9. 

4.50,612 
3,662,006 

852,642 
1,165,505 


250,938 

26,762 

1,336,378 

807,043 

426,741 
3,501,387 
344,856 
313,685 
476,901 


4.3,885 

03,744 
6,836 

80,162 
263,497 

50,192 
494,440 

53.999 
180,971 

21,095 
434,668 
917,105 
153.702 
279,913 

41,515 

759,789 

24,268,702 

260,782 

25,677 
95,218 
38,634 
830,732 
303,7,53 
201,220 
813,500 
498,260 
3,419,675 
6,228,079 
656,945 

181,702 

154,514 

653,996 

101,296 

234,626 

5,004 


10l,0vS8 

8,359 

101,318 

15 

153,603 

93,065 

165,737 

40,639 

18,405 

30,8tl 

8,426 

312,791 
221,198 

1,005,197 


1.834,347 

16,435,262 

788,600 

3,509,356 


9,  on,  244 

60,700 

27.222 

467,714 

302,294 
4,174,120 
1,636,351 

385,978 
1,272,138 


1.729 

67,251 

132 


73,902 

103 

187,031 

11,272 

311,447 

3,483 

1.088,396 

2,906.985 

5.118 

45,867 

25,888 

1,034,940 


26,836 

3,335 

123,460 
44,028 

414,680 
16,468 

125,959 
1,502,440 

410,443 
48,650 
18,839 
77,531 

32,821 

13,348 

1,868,736 

124,633 

261,154 

870 

601,016 

76 

-4,755 

62,022 

121 

227,963 

44,586 

393,794 

18,257 

3 

116,407 


511,298 
3,631,381 
1,099,460 
1,337,151 


252,351 

17,957 

1,923,024 

967,953 

431,625 
3,288,.VS8 
474,102 
354,710 
457,632 


16,272 

117,039 

3.307 

1,850 

420,430 

9,882 

636,670 

53,706 

158,179 

24,134 

701,532 

1,143,446 

265,  a51 

228.260 

117,823 

603.470 

25,012,185 

189,651 

15,635 

82,407 

32,234 

1,125,313 

251,834 

292,002 

1,080,683 

450,861 

4,409,500 

5,163,769 

291,227 

133,291 

120,755 

962,722 

109,805 

238,342 

1,253 
459,163 
154,822 
13,272 
103,145 
200 
404,828 
162, 187 
370, 109 
32,934 
23,110 
65^925 


1,149,674 
212,898 

1,108,416 


601,642 
366,263 

1,093,349 


a  1  tael- 936.25  troy  grains. 
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Articles. 


QuMitlty.      Value, 


1916-17 


1917-18 


Quantity.      Value. 


1918-19 


Quantity.     Value. 


Jewclrv: 

Cold  and  silverware 

rutpd  ware 

Precious  stones- 
Set 

Unset 

Lamps,  and  parts kilos. 

I/cad  manufactures do. . . 

Leather,  and  manulacturcs: 

LcAthor do. . . 

Boots  and  shoos do. . . 

Saddlery do. . . 

Other do... 

Linen  goods do. . . 

Hatx^os do. . . 

Malting  and  rattan  goods,  etc.. do. . . 

Medicines do. . . 

Motor  Cars number. . 

Motor  cvcles do 

Musical  instruments kilos. . 

Nickel  manufactures do 

Oilcloth,  etc do. 

Opium chests. . 

raint«r's  colors kilos. . 

Paper: 

Books,  music,  etc. do. 

Other  printed  matter do. 

Paper  manufactures do 

Paper,  unprlnted do 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics do. 

Photographio  goods: 

Cameras do 

Other do... 

Rubber  goods: 

Tires do. . . 

Other  rubber  goods do . . . 

Silk  manufactures: 

Native  garments do... 

Piere  goods do. . . 

Other do... 

Soap: 

Toilrt do... 

Other do... 

Sporting  goods  and  games do. . . 

Stationery,  other  than  paper.. .do. . . 

Tiles number. . 

Tin  manufdtctures kilos. 

Tobacco: 

Cigars do... 

ClTHrettes do... 

Other do... 

Tobaooonist  Supplies do 

Tools,  other  than  machine do. . . 

Treasure: 

Silver  coins 

Copper  coins 

UmbrclJ'is: 

('Otton  and  silk number. 

ParxT do. . . 

Vamlih .kilos. 

Wa.x do.... 

Wine,  beer,  spirits 

Viood  rnanufactures: 

Furniture do. . . 

Other do... 

Woolen  goods do. . . 

Yarn,  cotton: 

While  and  gray do... 

Colored- 
Turkey  red,  etc do... 

Other do... 

Sewing  cotton do. . . . 

Zinc  manufactures do. 


16.3,875 
11,902 

»,B48 

35. 4« 

29,749 

116,548 

1.5,758 

3,291,309 

3,92^,022 

$22,478 

1«3 

41 

15,263 

16,850 

86,867 

1,100 

1,095,248 

32,633 
107, 7n 
34-1,216 
1,9S7,71S 
306,444 

218 

45,197 

59,834 
26,109 

2,014 

125,208 

16,563 

79,340 
773, 0«5 
208,223 
244, 125 
942,606 

29,491 

60,925 
647,484 
369,767 

66,912 
487,613 


237,198 
511,181 

50,892 
212,061 


90.302 
350,545 
59,202 

1,017,040 

77,825 
313,359 
193,226 

60,742 


TieaU, 

329,924 

124,794 

109,037 

618,926 

379,0.13 

21,075 

239,014 

157, 156 

112,541 

890, 4K8 

88,727 

1,516,389 

1,139,609 

l,2S6,44l 

519,845 

21,364 

6S.011 

42,865 

87.217 

2,772,024 

572,830 

81,677 

102,137 

382,611 

1,064,524 

545,834 

3,152 
357,605 

282,823 
163,342 

60,224 

3,013,848 

242,758 

103,626 
324,127 
250,603 
271,067 
79,824 
52,205 

207,094 
1,530,416 
503,296 
185, 152 
579,051 

002,834 
21,458 

246,117 

161,873 

42,159 

109,229 

2,264,524 

134,880 
161,356 
349,558 

829,621 

166,473 
708,608 
580.032 
36,476 


60,061 
11,201 

J 

3 

1 
1 
5 

*'      ? 

0 
92 

9,895 
17,966 
40,204 

1,860 
531,150 

21, 167 
281,512 
556,309 
1,464,458 
225,297 

1,230 
40,840 

57,280 
30,369 

1,920 
95,385 
9,153 

55,541 

1,134,603 

182,895 

114,889 

638,847 

11,282 

51,209 

468,182 
380,894 
44,161 
291, 187 


137,401 
675,485 
68,358 
336,198 


40,482 
368,614 
63,846 

1,147,625 

64,2a5 
377,095 
107, 108 

48,077 


3 
1 

1,3 
3 


80,490 
45,390 

105,399 
190,653 

172, 127 
21,872 

a—  -"2 

1    7 

6 

9 

9 

9 

9 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

.  4 

5,441,686 

382,263 

67,601 
140,388 
3S8,0$4 
940,811 
480,840 

6,896 
451,984 

261.446 
189,364 

50>337 

2,758,289 
220,144 

101,906 
512,600 
271,868 
247,058 
69,706 
39,673 

201,727 
1,523,831 
603,249 
118,342 
382,943 

251,622 
18,309 

157,370 
219,980 
60,119 
185,390 
2,147,910 

60,702 
109,970 
385,113 

1,633,539 

243,614 

1,530,643 

696,738 

40,830 


34,870 
4,731 

22,352 

3,787 

1,429 

39,008 

6,541 

2,594,386 

4,U.%321 

960,585 

170 

BS 

12,772 

11,413 

16,307 

1,150 

909,966 

28,519 
438,419 
989.191 
1,200,643 
128,767 

212 

38,209 

80,906 
32,009 

2.838 
95,990 
13,163 

40,037 

729,432 
38,488 
106,029 
278,138 
122,894 

34,502 
658,595 
336,201 

46,502 
398,120 


ThuU. 
83,913 
85,124 

211,394 

217.087 

172,220 

20,152 

297,1115 

40.  m 

11.M3 
205, 43S 
66,3SI 

2,Stt,776 
1,516,486 

1,853.977 
507,590 
25, 2» 
94,10S 
49,012 
60.449 
2,998,007 
361,789 

109,3(7T 
«7,7W 
481,317 
1,006,771 
365,806 

4,108 

3S3,M1 

A,0B3 

3,538,038 

496,144 

135,006 
508.654 
106,314 
303,904 
17,413 
85,9H 

106,444 

2,425,20r 
6M,86l 
144,800 
540,078 

115,317 


77,184 
095.551 

39,275 
179,008 


19,327 
483,904 
28,872 

511,813 

101,419 
651,220 
53,676 
56,931 


•  113,919 
205,834 
41,958 
118,797 

1,008,327 

38,021 
165.772 
272,087 

1,385,369 

555,638 

2,<)f71.5»l 

842,829 

64,608 


Eeview  of  the  Import  Trade. 

During  the  fiscal  year  191<S-19  the  value  of  the  import  trade  of 
the  Kingdom  for  the  first  time  exceeded  100,000,000  ticala.     The 
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leading  items  showing  increase  were :  Cotton  goods,  a  gain  of  V00,000 
ticals;  metal  manufactures,  1,600,000  ticals:  silk  goods,  1,000,000 
ticals;  foodstuflfs,  700,000  ticals;  paper  ana  paper  manufactures, 
600,000  ticals;  medicines,  500,000  ticals;  machmery,  500,000  ticals; 
cigarettes,  900,000  ticals ;  matches,  1,100,000  ticals.  However,  in  the 
majority  of  these  imports  higher  prices  accounted  for  the  increased 
values,  in  some  instances  the  quantities  even  showing  reductions. 
Prior  to  the  war  cheaper  labor  enabled  European  manufacturers  to 
produce  various  goods  at  prices  with  which  American  makers  could 
not  compete,  but  now  it  appears  that  a  level  has  been  reached  and 
that  a  larger  share  in  Siam's  import  trade  may  profitably  be  sought 
for  by  American  manufacturers. 

Generally  speaking,  Siam  uses  all  sorts  of  manufactured  articles, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  practically  no  local  manufacturing. 
The  articles  most  in  demand  are  electrical  supplies,  motor  cars,  metal 
manufactures  and  machinery,  sanitary  appliances,  medicines,  paints 
and  oilcloth,  railway  and  tramway  equipment,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph apparatus,  paper,  and  especially  cotton  goods.  The  value  of 
the  imports  of  cotton  textiles  for  1918-19  was  25,012,185  ticals.  Min- 
eral and  lubricating  oils  are  also  important  items  in  Siam's  import 
trade. 
Siamese  Exports  to  Foreign  Conntries. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  exports  from  Siam  to 
foreign  countries  during  the  fiscal  years  1916-17,  1917-18,  and 
1918-19,  the  quantities  being  given  in  short  tons  and  the  values  in 
silver  ticals: 


Artidca. 


W16-17 


Quantity.       Value 


1917-18 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918-19 


Quantity.       Value 


Armadillo  skins 

Bores 

Cardamoms 

Cotton 

Damar 

Fish 

Gamboge 

Gum  benzoin 

Hides  and  skins ,  etc 

Horns 

Lac,  stick  or  crude 

Mussels 

Pepper 

Precious  stones 

Rice  and  paddy 

Rubber 

Salt 

Silk  and  manufactures: 

Piece  goods 

Raw 

Wolfram  (tungsten)  ore. 
Wood: 

Teak 

Agilla. 

Sapan., 

Yang 


Short  tons. 

23 

397 

183 

379 

119 

12,680 

25 

3 

13,206 

275 

1,235 

1,798 

976 


1,318,966 

46 

28,505 


lang., 
Pradu. 


86 

44,735 

13 

3,387 

8,868 
3,852 


TicaU. 

32,610 

24,298 

222,870 

88,079 

42.481 

1,688,216 

103,271 

4,560 

2,597,240 

85,907 

738,267 

478,396 

599,127 

358,865 

99,965,372 

34,247 

224,499 

1, 187, 628 
570,843 
162,057 

5,078,849 

49,056 

211,373 

4,077 

111,322 


Short  tons. 

Ticals. 

20 

31,366 

283 

17,469 

120 

197,968 

177 

84,708 

66 

13,722 

13,268 

1,698,914 

45 

219,385 

4 

10,423 

15,179 

2,473,305 

84 

32,134 

614 

462,445 

2,226 

621,395 

1,619 

996,242 

470,630 

i,  249, 676 

97,861,658 

48 

35.751 

26,397 

319,536 

Short  tons. 

19 

290 

402 

270 

42 

11,988 

25 

33 

12,947 

335 

409 

3,512 

1,575 


946,762 

33 

24,681 


88 
30 

44,825 

31 

175 

10,787 

1,214 


1,. -505, 917 
608,524 
44,560 

5, 506,368 

51,117 

17,882 

479, 149 

39,347 


32 


Ticals. 

31,956 

21,147 

440,503 

84,852 

•  10,703 

1,366,398 

118.820 

82,906 

2,056,377 

99,791 

384,280 

1,020,598 

1,416,777 

575, 100 

132,096,385 

30, 212 

326,883 

1,606,111 
298,287 


36,930 

33 

744 

9,241 

4,406 


6,597,408 
65,631 
40,762 
505,794 
166,235 


The  value  of  the  exports  of  native  products  for  1918-19  exceeded 
that  of  the  previous  year  by  more  than  38,000,000  ticals.  The  value 
of  the  rice  exports,  however,  accounted  for  89  per  cent  of  the  total 
gain,  while  the  actual  volume  of  the  shipments  of  this  product  was 
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4,500,000  piculs  less  than  tixat  of  tke  previous  yetar,  and  was  tiie 
lowe&rt  amount  recorded  in  eiK  years.  Tha  unprecedented  advanoe 
in  the  price  of  rice  was  due  to  the  heavy  demand  for  Siam  rice  tromx 
abroad,  owing  to  failure  of  the  rice  crop  in  Britisb  India.  Othar 
native  products  showing  increases  for  1918-!L9  were:  Tobfl4»o, 
WOfiOO  ticak;  pepper,  400/)00;  and  suijar,  aOO/)00.  The  teak  wood 
exports  for  1918^19  showed  a  decline  of  7,895  tons,  but  the  value  was 
increased  by  91,040  ticals.  The  avera^  value  of  teak  wood  beforo 
the  war  was  101  ticals  per  ton,  but  during  last  year  the  average  cost 
per  ton  was  151  ticals.  Siam  is  an  important  contributor  to  tha 
world's  supply  of  tin,  but  as  the  mining  tov  this  metal  is  confined  to 
the  Siamese  Malaya  and  the  ore  is  wiipped  direct  to  the  British 
Straits  Settlement,  the  Bangkok  customs  contain  no  record  of  the 
transactions  connected  therewith. 
AaMTiean  Traie  with  fian. 

*  The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Siam  for  the 
fiscal  year  1918-19  reached  $2,475,104  gold,  as  compared  with 
$1,775,529  for  1917-18,  $1,627,166  for  1916-17,  $1,135,863  for  1915:^ 
16,  and  $1,041,8^3  for  1914-15.  The  foregoing  figures  show  that 
United  States  trade  with  Siam  has  made  fair  pro^fress  during  the 
last  five  years,  although  lack  of  direct  shipping  facilities,  American 
business  houses,  and  American  banks  handicaps  this  trade.  Tfa« 
factors,  however^  which  have  tended  to  establish  firmer  trade  con- 
nections between  the  United  States  and  Siam  during  the  last  few 
years  have  been  the  continued  yearly  visits  of  American  trade  rep- 
resentatives, who  on  their  first  visit,  at  least,  brought  samples  with 
them,  and  the  more  liberal  attitude  of  the  manufacturers  and  export 
houses  toward  the  Siamese  importers. 

In  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  leading  articles  imported 
into  Siam  from  the  United  States  and  their  value  during  the  fiscal 
years  ^nded  March  31,  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  it  will  be  noted  that 
TJnited  States  trade  with  Siam  now  covers  a  large  variety  of  arti- 
cles, as  there  is  a  demand  in  Siam  for  all  classes  of  commodities 
required  by  modem  communities  in  other  countries : 


Artlctes. 


»1«-17      ]M7-18      }916-lf 


AjanuinUion  and  cxploslres 

Bit^eles 

Biscuits 

Boots  and  shoes 

Obemlcals  and  medicines , .  .^ . . . 

Cii^rettes 

CJocks,  watches,  and  parts 

Cwer..... 

Cotton  goods 

Outlenr 

Electncal  goods  and  appar»tias. 

Fish,  canned , 

Flour 

Foodatufls,n.«.8 

Glass  »ianufactures 

Ifistmmepts.aoientiftc 

lewclry 

L«nips  and  parts 

Leather  and  dressed  skins 

Lubricating  oil 

Macbioery ^. 

Machine  belting 

Metal  maiMilaciures , 

Metals,  n.e.s 

M12k.eann«d 

MiAeral«iJ 


13 

190 

2 

2,931 

37,338 

330,303 

8,378 


SS45 
2,317 
3,942 
48,2(» 
246,QM 
10,562 


14,225 

4,103 
64,502 
3,791 
9,387 
16,582 
7,128 
3,830 
1,686 
9,514 
3S4 

224^795 

12,280 

223,214 

556 

2,594 

219,410 


8,235 
6,710 

58,104 
1,470 
4,378 

21,250 
4,288 
3,799 
4  036 

13,110 
2,186 

38,^96 

89,781 

6,119 

845,01S 

15,S86 

7,«tt 

i84,8n 


820,668 
147 
S8 

him 

33,2SI 
4Q5,2SS 

^m 

6,474 

20,710 

2,391 

129,423 

iim 

164 

40,484 

2,964 

3«793 

7,805 

1«,644 

2,134 

46,034 

2nL«67 

8,027 

610,OS 

30  2W 

7,410 

2M.18I 
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Articles. 


Motor  cars  and  parts 

Motor  cjvles.. 

OUclotb 

T^sints 

P«per  and  iQaauX»ctures 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics  — 

Photofrraphic  goods 

Railroad  mateiial  and  trucks 

BawfQateriali,n.o.8 

Rubber  goods 

fififfPiiDg  mapbincs. 

8<il^ 

Sportinc  goods  and  games. . . 

acationwy 

Tools,  other  tban  macbino. . . 

Wood  nmnulQCtures 

ZisK 


1»1W7 


$155,877 

2,274 

4,181 

6,946 

6,843 

2,208 

4.3d4 

2,043 

77 

U,0Q2 

21,121 

9(8 

8,462 

6,226 

100,892 

5,746 

7,360 


1017-18 


Iie0,020 

2,938 

2,129 

1,958 

7,5M 

3,256 

820 

10,718 

12,701 

13 .443 

6,861 

1,803 

1,253 

3,697 

65,416 

3,145 

10,717 


1918-19 


«185,928 

3,t98 

8,998 

10,785 

48,649 

3,915 

88D 

10,355 

18,922 

29,531 

1«,998 

904 

314 

11,194 

48,868 

1,694 

80,.3<0 


The  export  of  Siamese  products  to  the  United  Stotes  danng  t\m 
fiscal  year  1918-19  was  greatly  hindered  by  lack  ^t  shipping  facili- 
ties and  import  i^stridbioos,  b<k  duruog  the  foUowixig  ye^r,  aJtfaougb 
no  aliips  sailed  direet  from  Siam  to  Aioierica,  yet  considerably  larger 
qttaatities  of  Siamese  raw  j»x>duc^  were  in^'Oioed  f<»r  BfaijM&ents,  the 
goods  bein^  £orwarded  to  Singapore  or  Hongkong  for  trajisehipmefl»t 
to  United  States  ports.  Siam  offers  quite  an  interesting  Tariky  of 
gums,  spioes,  woods,  and  other  raw  piiodiucte  of  the  field  and  jangle, 
which  could  be  profitably  used  by  Ameriean  noaiiuf  acUajiereL 
Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  quantity  and  declared  ^alue  of  the  exports  invoiced  at  the 
consulate  at  Bangkok  for  shipment  to  the  United  K^^utes  for  the  fiscal 
years  1916--17, 1917-18,  aad  1918^19  Mxe  shown  in  ihe  following  tafcie : 


ArtlolM. 

1916-97 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Potmds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Vahie. 

Poun4s. 

Value. 

OlIlflMJfe,-    r T T-r 

9,516 

W3,G86 

3,7&l 
7,691 

€5,418 

Oums: " 

Benioin  .      , ,... 

S93 

1504 

7,«tt 

Dain&r.'. , 

4,800 

3,250 

£08,007 

1,019 

913 

4^»5 

Hides,  buifftlo 

79,096 
117,756 

19,997 
17,249 

71,  W2 
226,907 

10,^50 
43,130 

16,867 
69,668 

2,J90 

Lac,  sUck  or  crude 

^"^O* 

White 

78,549 

15,085 

14,»2 

U,Mt 
1,621 

PMdoaB  stones: 

Sapphires 

1,224 

Otner 

Rioe 

388,400 
44,800 

12,114 

22.100 

95,226 

8,170 

TuAgsten  ore 

131,040 

69,462 

45,166 

1,547 

Wood:  iSoak  squaiies  and  pl&idcs 

6H,«78 
276 

^U  pth«r  arU«i«*,  -,-,,,,,. , .  - . , 

ToUd 

109,029 

200,146 

199,217 

The  only  shipments  from  Siaan  to  the  American  insular  posses- 
sioQS  for  year  under  neview  were  sent  to  Manila  and  oonsisted  of 
83^602  piculfi  of  white  rice,  valued  at  $115,173;  122  carats  of  rubies 
aJDbd  sapphires,  valued  at  $1^619 ;  and  notions,  valued  at  $19S. 
Short  Eloe  Crop^Hinlng  Possibilities, 

Tlie  export  of  Siam  rice  to  foreign  -countries  during  last  year 
fell  below  the  usual  million  or  more  short  tons,  reaching  only 
946,762  tons  against  1,249,675  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1917-18.    The 
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price,  however,  especially  during  the  last  Quarter  of  1918-19,  reached 
unprecedented  figures  and  continued  to  advance  until  in  June,  1919, 
the  price  per  picul  (133J  pounds)  of  white  rice  was  35  ticals,  as 
compared  with  7  to  8  ticals  per  picul  in  normal  years.  Owing  to 
the  continued  heavy  foreign  demand  for  rice  the  Siamese  Govern- 
ment fearing  a  shortage  for  home  consumption  prohibited  its  ex- 
port, except  under  license,  from  July  13, 1919. 

Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  with  the  extensive  irrigation 
project  now  in  hand,  for  which  dredging  machinery  valued  at 
459,163  ticals  was  received  from  the  United  States.  During  the 
war  several  plantations  for  growing  the  castor-oil  plant  were  started, 
all  of  which  gave  good  promise  for  success,  but  the  final  result 
was  a  failure  owing  to  extensive  damage  to  the  {)lants  by  cater- 
pillars. An  experiment  is  now  being  made  in  growing  lemon  grass 
in  place  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 

American  mining  experts  have  recently  visited  the  extensive  min- 
eral-bearing areas  in  the  Siamese  Malaya  and  are  said  to  have 
been  favorably  impressed  with  the  mining  possibilities  in  that  re- 
gion. The  Siamese  Government  will  soon  issue  new  mining  regu- 
lations to  replace  those  of  1909,  and  in  due  time  copies  of  the  new  act 
will  be  published. 

The  oiamese  tin  and  wolfram  situations  were  reviewed  in  Com- 
merce Eeports  for  January  18,  August  28,  and  September  6, 1919. 

Prosress  in  Railway  Constmction — Roads. 

The  extension  of  the  Siamese  Northern  Railway,  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  several  years,  was  hindered  during  the  year  under  review 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  rails  and  other  materials  from 
abroad,  but  the  embankments  for  the  extension  have  been  completed 
up  to  the  city  of  Chiengmai.  The  southern  line  was  completed  and 
joined  up  with  the  British  railway  system  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  and  international  traffic  was  inaugurated  on  the  west  coast  in 
the  fiscal  year  1917-18.  During  1918-19  the  embankments  on  the  east 
coast  branch  of  this  line  were  completed  up  to  the  Kelantan  frontier. 
On  the  Siamese  Eastern  line  an  extension  toward  French  Indo-China 
is  also  under  consideration  with  the  object  of  linking  up  with  new 
lines  extended  from  the  latter  country,  and  eventually  it  is  hoped  to 
establish  through  railway  connections  between  Bangkok  and  Saigon. 
The  surveys  for  this  purpose  are  already  in  progress  and  are  to  be 
completed  within  two  years'  time. 

A  number  of  Siamese  students  are  being  sent  each  year  to  the  I 

United  States  to  study  railway  engineering  and  management.    Under  ^ 

the  efficient  directorship  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  the  State 
Railways,  modem  methods  are  rapidly  being  introduced  and  the  en- 
tire workings  of  the  railways  will  eventually  be  unified,  and  in  due 
time  the  standard-gauge  portions  of  the  railways  may  be  converted 
into  meter  gauge  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  run  trains  through  to 
Rangoon  and  Burma,  and  Saigon,  Indo-China.    The  24-hour  notation  ^ 

of  time  and  the  metric  ^stem  of  weights  and  measures  are  used  on  all  I 

the  State  railways  in  Siam. 

Considerable  attention  has  already  been  given  to  road  making  in 
connection  with  the  new  railway  extensions,  and  an  American  engi- 
neer has  joined  this  service. 
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According  to  the  recently  issued  report  of  the  Financial  Adviser, 
Siam's  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  March  31,  1919, 
amounted  to  £6,702,220,  but  this  amount  will  be  reduced  by  £68,260 
during  the  current  year. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  demand  of  the  local  banks  for  currency  to 
finance  the  export  of  the  new  rice  crop  it  was  found  necessary,  during 
the  last  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 1919,  to  greatly 
expand  the  paper  currency,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  notes 
in  circulation  reached  113  J66,985  ticals  as  compared  w4th  59,644,755 
ticals  in  the  fiscal  year  1918,  an  increase  of  over  90  per  cent.  In  order 
to  conserve  the  silver  in  the  treasury,  the  note  issue  was  declared  tem- 
porarily inconvertible.  A  new  1-tical  note  was  issued,  6,000,000  of 
which  were  in  circulation  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  notes  printed  some  of  these  unissued  notes  were  tem- 
porarily issued  as  surcharged  50-tical  notes. 

The  bank  demand  rate  for  drafts  on  London  remained  unchanged 
at  the  figure  of  Is.  6xud.  to  the  tical  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  under 
review,  but  during  the  following  year  the  rate  fluctuated  considerably. 
The  local  exchange  quotations  tor  the  Siamese  silver  tical  at  Bangkok 
on  October  1. 1919,  were :  On  New  York  bank  bills,  demand  United 
States  gold  tp0.34i;  on  London  Is.  Sj^d.;  and  on  Paris  292.  The 
equivalent  of  exchange  for  demand  drafts  on  London  in  Siamese  cur- 
rency was:  £1=12  ticals,  against  13.08  ticals  in  1917-18. 

Owing  to  the  continued  high  price  of  silver,  the  Siamese  Qovem- 
ment  in  SepU^nber  of  the  current  yiear  published  an  umimdment  to 
the  Gold  Standard  Act,  in  order  to  protect  the  issue  of  silver 
coinage,  to  the  effect  that  "the  theoretical  (init  of  the  Siamese 
monetary  system  shall  be  the  tical  6f  61  centigrammes  of  pure  gold." 
ThA  Government  finds  it  inexpedient  to  receive  gold  at  Bangkok 
for  coina^,  but  for  the  present  the  Siamese  Ministry  of  Finance 
will  continue  to  receive  gold  abroad,  and  will  issue  in  Bangkok 
legal  currency  in  exchange  at  the  rate  of  2,434  ticals  for  every  100 
ticals  weight  (1,500  grammes)  of  pure  gold  received,  or  11,88  ticals 
to  &h  The  minimum  amount  of  each  separate  transaction  is  lim- 
ited to  £6,000.  The  gold  standard  reserve  fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  exchange  amount)^  to  £1.290,672  up  to  March  31,  1919. 

Two  additions  were  maae  to  the  foreign  banking  interests  in 
Bangkok  during  the  year  by  the  opening  of  branches  of  the  Banks 
of  Taiwan  and  of  Canton.  There  are  no  American  banking  fa- 
cilities in  Siam,  except  an  American  agency  with  a  foreign  bank. 

Bangkok  Shipping  and  Passenger  Traffic. 

Bangkok  remains  the  only  port  in  Siam  of  interest  to  foreign 
shippers,  as  practically  all  goods  destined  for  Siam  are  landed 
here,  but,  with  the  exception  of  goods  shipped  from  Oriental  ports, 
such  merchandise  is  carried  by  the  liners  only  as  far  as  Singapore 
or  Hongkong,  where  transshipment  is  effected  for  Bangkok  by  local 
vessels.  As  United  States  shipping  firms  now  have  no  difficulty  in 
issuing  through  bills  of  lading  to  Bangkok  this  arrangement  gives 
the  exporter  no  anxiety.  The  Bangkok  importer,  however,  is  in- 
convenienced by  the  loss  of  time,  and  often  the  goods  are  damaged  by 
rough  handling  received  during  the  transfer  from  ship  to  ship. 
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therefore,  strong  packing  cases  should  be  provided  for  goods  shipped 
to  Siam. 

British  vessels  now  dominate  the  foreign  shipping  at  this  port, 
where  formerly  the  German  ships  took  the  lead.  The  total  number 
of  calls  at  Bangkok  by  foreign  ships  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31, 1919,  was  577  of  560,816  tons,  and  those  under  Siamese  flag  num- 
bered 249  of  122,286  tons,  giving  a  total  for  inward  clearings  of 
826  vessels  of  683,102  tons  for  1918-19,  as  compared  with  1,009 
vessels  of  796,232  tons  in  1917-18.  Amon^  the  ships  arriving  in 
Bangkok  during  the  twelvemonth  under  review.  125  vessels  of  140,- 
786  tons  came  from  Hongkong,  516  vessels  oi  386,380  tons  from 
Singapore,  39  vessels  of  45,857  tons  from  China,  15  vessels  of  9,807 
tons  from  British  India,  32  vessels  of  18,054  tons  from  Indo-China, 
10  vessels  of  17,603  tons  from  Japan,  48  vessels  of  51,676  tons  from 
the  Dutch  Indies,  2  vessels  of  4,627  tons  in  ballast  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  2  vessels  of  2,453  tons  in  ballast  from  Penang. 
There  was  no  inward  clearing  of  vessels  from  American  or  European 
ports  during  the  year,  and  only  1  ship  cleared  outward  for  an  Ameri- 
can port,  and  3  ships  for  European  ports. 

The  passenger  movement  for  1918-19  consisted  of  69,152  arrivals 
and  39,324  departures,  an  increase  of  28,920  in  the  arrivals  and  of 
1,187  in  the  departures  as  compared  with  1917-18.  As  in  former 
years,  the  passenger  traffic  was  mainly  limited  to  Chinese  laborers 
who  come  and  depart  in  almost  equal  numbers  during  each  year. 

Parcel- Post  Service. 

Parcel-post  service  between  the  United  States  and  Siam,  via  Hong- 
kong, came  into  operation  on  October  10,  1918.  The  rate  from  Siam 
to  the  United  States  is  95  stangs  (about  35  cents  gold)  for  parcels 
up  to  1  pound  in  weight,  and  40  stands  (13  cents  gold)  for  each 
additional  pound,  each  parcel  being  limited  to  11  pounds  in  weight. 
From  the  United  States  to  Siam  parcels  can  be  prepaid  only  as  far 
as  Hongkong,  and  in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  transmission  from 
the  latter  place  to  Bangkok  the  recipient  must  pay  95  stangs  (about 
35  cents  gold)  for  each  parcel.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this 
arrangement  is  now  working  satisfactorily  and  is  being  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  a  large  number  of  Siamese  buyers  of  American  goods. 
This  service  will  be  an  important  aid  in  bringing  about  a  more  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  subsequent  demand  for  a  great  variety  of  useful 
American  manufactures  which  hitherto  had  not  found  their  way 
out  to  Siam  because  of  the  lack  of  parcel-post  facilities. 
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MESOPOTAMIA. 

By  CoBsnl  0»car  S.  Helmer,  Bairdad. 

The  total  commerce  of  Mesopotamia  for  the  calendar  year  1010 
amounted  to  $05,453,362,  which  is  a  much  hirger  A-ohime  of  business 
than  ever  transacted  beiore  in  one  year.  The  division  of  this  busi- 
ness is  shown  in  the  following  figures:  Imports  through  Bassorah, 
$45,300,810;  imports  through  Bagdad,  $14,311,201;  total  imports, 
$50,702,020;  exports  through  Bagdad,  $24,038,166;  exports  through 
Bassorah,  $11,713,176;  total  exi>orts,  $35,751,342;  total  foreign  trade, 
$05,453,362. 

Leading  Items  of  Import. 

Cotton  goods  amounting  to  over  $28,000,000  accounts  for  47  per 
cent  of  the  total  importation  into  MesoiK)tamia.  It  is  estimated  to 
be  four  times  the  amount  in  value  and  double  the  quantity  com- 
pared with  the  normal  importation  before  the  war.  The  cause 
of  this  unusually  large  importation  was  the  depletion  of  the  mar- 
kets in  Mesopotamia  and  tersia  during  the  war.  For  about  four 
yeare  the  only  imports  reaching  Bagdad  came  in  through  the  desert 
from  Bassorah  at  ^reat  risk  and  exj^ense,  as  ordinary  communica- 
tion between  Bagoad  and  Bassorah  was  cut  off.  About  one-half 
of  the  cotton  goods  imported  by  Bagdad  merchants  goes  ultimately 
to  Persia.  On  account  of  the  disturbances  in  Sussia,  the  route  to 
northern  Persia  via  Batum  has  been  unsafe  for  some  time,  and  con- 
sequently Persia  has  been  supplied  to  a  larger  extent  than  usual 
through  Bagdad. 

The  cotton  gomls  imported  for  the  local  market  are  chiefly  cheap 
shirtings  and  drills  used  by  the  Aral^  to  make  a  long  garment  reach- 
ing from  the  shoulder  to  the  ankle  with  a  tight  belt  about  the  waist. 
This  is  usually  the  only  garment  worn  by  the  poorer  classes. 

Toward  the  close  of  1010  the  cotton-goods  market  became  glutted 
with  goods  bought  at  high  prices.  Purchasers  in  Bagdad  had  no 
courage  to  buy  krge  quantities  for  the  Persian  market,  owing  to  the 
instability  of  tlie  Persian  money  (kran),  which  had  been  abnormally 
high  but  is  gradually  ynoviji^j^cl|^||^fard  its  normal  value.     In 
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addition,  the  constantly  increasing  costs  of  living  in  Bagdad,  with 
increased  rents,  clerk  hire,  etc.,  are  not  equalized  by  increased  protits. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  a  prosperous  year  from  a  financial 
lK>int  of  view. 

Sugar  is  the  next  largest  item  in  imports,  shipments  amounting 
to  $7,078,719  and  accounting  for  11  per  cent  of  the  total  impoits  in 
1019.  A  large  quantity  of  sugar  is  consumed  in  Mesopotamia  and 
inuch  is  exported  to  Persia.  Fi*om  12,000  to  15,000  bags  of  sii^r 
(220  i>ounds  each)  arrive  monthly  in  Bagdad  via  Bassorali.  Dunng 
1919  nearly  all  the  sugar  came  from  India,  but  was  originally  from 
Java  and  China  with  the  exception  of  loaf  sugar  from  JEgypt^ 
Kecently  Belgium  shipped  20,000  bags  of  loaf  sugar  directly  to 
Bassorah  for  Bagdad. 

Tea  is  imported  chiefly  from  India  and  Ceylon  for  the  Persian 
market.  There  is  a  large  stock  on  hand  in  Bagdad  and  the  market 
price  has  depreciated.  The  total  value  of  the  amount  imported  dur- 
ing 1919  was  $2,115,478,  equal  to  3.5  ])ev  cent  of  the  total  imports 
for  the  year.  Silk  manufactures  were  imported  to  the  extent  of 
$2,089,387,  being  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  Since  the  occupa- 
tion of  Bagdad  by  the  British  in  March,  1917,  the  Ottoman  Tobacco 
Regie,  which  had  a  monopoly  of  all  tobacco  business  in  Mesopotamia, 
has  been  prevented  from  doing  business  here,  and  anyone  may  now 
import  and  sell  tobacco  by  paying  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
Large  quantities  of  cigarettes  are  imported  and  sold  throughout 
Mesoix)tamia.  Grain,  pulse,  and  flour,  imported  chieflv  from  India 
in  1919,  to  the  extent  of  $1,755,358,  is  less  than  half  the  amount 
imported  in  1918.  Ordinarily  this  country  exports  these  products. 
'J'he  sale  of  woolen  goods  and  their  reexport  to  Persia  are  steadily  on 
the  increase.  England  supplied  nearly  all  of  the  woolen  goods 
imi>orted.  Large  quantities  of  cigarette  paper  are  impoilcd  from 
Italy  and  France.    The  market  is  at  pi^esent  well  stocked. 

Before  1914  there  were  very  few  automobiles  in  all  Mesopota- 
mia. During  the  war  it  is  estimated  that  5,000  cars  and  trucks 
were  brought  in  for  transpoi-tation  purposes.  Now  that  the  war  is 
over  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  without  the  automobile.  Tlie  native 
population  and  the  foreigners  are  investing  in  automobiles,  mostly 
of  the  light  type,  which  have  proved  to  be  the  best  adapted  to 
this  country.  The  lighter  popular-priced  American  cars  are  most 
fi-equently  met.  Some  of  the  heavier  makes  are  also  coming  in  now. 
The  market  has  not  yet  been  fully  supplied  and  orders  are  still 
standing  unfilled  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  cars  fast  enough 
from  the  United  States  and  Kmope.  Two  good  machine  shops  have 
))een  erected  in  Bagdad  for  repairing  and  setting  up  automobiles. 

tmports  by  Articles. 

The  values  of  the  imports  into  Mesopotamia  througlr  l^agdad  and 
Bassorah  are  shown  in  detail  for  the  years  1912,  1918,  and  1919  in 
the  following  table;  the  large  quantities  of  supplies  brought  in  for 
the  military  authorities  are  not  included  in  these  figures:  J 


ArliclfR. 


Animals,  hying » 

Apparel 

Brit inp  for  machinery 

Books,  printed,  and  printed  matter,  maps,  and  charts. 


1912 


1«U 


124,622 
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11,300 


l»t9 


$119, 4«a 

731,0o8 
19,2S8 
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Articles. 


Boots  and  shoes , 

Bristles  and  fiber  for  brushes  and  brooms. 

Brushes  and  broomK , 

Building  and  engineering  materials 

Candles  of  all  kinds 

Canes  and  rattans 

Carpets 

Carriaf  OS  and  carts,  and  parts  thereof 

ChaUt,  French 

Charcoal 

Chemicals  and  chemical  preparations 

Chinese  and  Japanese  ware 

Clocks,  watches,  and  parts  thereof 

Coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel 

Coffee. 


CofrmattinjT 

Cordage  and  rope  of  vegetable  fiber 

Coral 

Cotton  text  lies 

Cotton,  raw 

Cutlery 

Cycles  (other  than  motor  cycles),  parts  thereof,  and  accessories.. 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Dyeing  and  tanning  substances 

Earthenware  and  porcelain 

Fish 

Plour ^ 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Furniture  ana  cabinet  ware 

Glass  and  glassware 

Grain,  pulse,  and  flour 

Gums  and  resins 

Hair,  and  manufactures  of 

Hardware,  excluding  cutlery  and  electroplated  ware 

Hemp  manufactuies 

Hides  and  skins,  raw 

Instruments,  apparatus,  appliances,  and  parts  thereof 

Jewelry 

Jute  textiles 

Leather 

Liquors,  including  methylated  and  perfumed  spirits 

Machinery  and  machines 

9fatd>e8 

Hats  and  matting,  n.  e.  s 

Hetals  and  ores 

Milk 

Motor  cars,  motor  cycles,  and  parts  thereof 

Oiteloth  and  floorcloth 

Oils 

Opium 

Packing,  engine  and  boiler,  of  all  kinds,  iucluding  asbestos 

Paints  and  painters*  materials 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Paper,  cigarette 

Paper-making  materials 

Perfumery  (not  being  perfumed  spirits) 

Pitch,  tar,  and  damar 

Polishes 

Preciousstonesand  pearls,  unset 

Prints,  engravings,  and  pictures 

Provisions  and  oilman's  stores 

Salt 

Seeds 
siiktextiies/*!!;!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!]!!!!!!!!!!!;!!!!!!!!!!!*!!! 

Silk,  raw 

Ships,  parts  of.  including  launches  and  boats 

Smokers' requisites 

Soap 

Spices 

Stationery 

Sticks  and  whips 

Stone  and  marble. 


andsteariue. 


Tea 

TM  diests  and  date  boxes,  entire  or  in  sections . 

Tobaooo 

Toilet  requisites 

•Toys  and  requisites  for  games  and  sports 

Tiunbak 

Typewriters 

Umbrellas  and  umbrella  fittings 

Wax  of  all  kinds 

Wood  and  timber 

Wool  textiles 


1912 


t28,028 


^,222 


257,771 
284,856 


69,720 
'5*363,' i  83* 


129,095 
96,712 
24,476 


93,777 
97,378 


466,085 


109,840 
315,463 
101,398 


350,177 


301,273 


391,153 


73,720 


60,641 
130,837 
185,657 


1,421,976 


116,035 
720,946 
134,303 


1918 


166,587 

8,534 

1,933 

32,278 

74,829 

4,205 


17,092 
4,373 


50,992 
2,641 

28,191 
231,290 
598,162 

71,866 


2,184 
17,010.168 

37,790 

6,475 

94,510 

168,830 

45,739 

3,269 

452,703 

277,303 

66,058 

187,810 

4,218,419 

27,831 

13,871 

97, 182 

1,061 

630 

42,457 


31,817 
54,305 
49,452 
28,831 
368,544 

8,802 
202,111 
29,759 
20,262 

1,682 
85,905 

2,099 


345 
138,895 


6,438 

28 

18,160 


28,242 
251,563 


40,530 
430,566 
(») 

44,092 

40,463 

229,430 

357,532 

136,596 

460 

2,806 

4,587,368 

2,687 

2,117,630 

83,105 

906,581 

72,660 

9,613 


alncladed  in  cotton  textiles. 


341,068 

I       531,130 

^iDchidedinsilktexti] 
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3,2S0 

7,015 

804 

846,329 

167,979 


1919 


$1»4,978 

3,*  179 

35,770 

147, 143 

6,059 

1,377,934 

46,67H 


102,677 
10,830 
51,150 

231,958 
31,944 
15,4SX 
63,205 

28,558*632 

97,a50 

60,412 

8,315 

195,349 

327,053 

80,189 

4,963 

357,928 

514,103 

83,365 

329.258 

1,755,358 

260,401 

187,993 

369,119 

287 

25,106 

118,120 

10,438 

239,480 

160,221 

925,039 

167,445 

571,130 

11,457 

7W,125 

25,581 

264,980 

19,134 

243,234 

1,588 

2,803 

60,762 

73,517 

82,553 

15,173 

20,924 

2,125 

38,396 

20,548 

2  182 

831,063 

13,343 

110,210 

2,089,387 

379,688 

70,339 

740,011 

731,110 

260,530 

93,822 

9,583 

17,538 

7,078,719 

4,931 

2,115,478 

643,952 

1,904,948 

66,447 

71,989 

158^289 

15,602 

14,602 

4,421 

204,704 

309,513 
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Articles. 

1M2 

191S 

1919 

"Wool,  raw 

tl3,6S0 

1.585, » 

Articles  importod  by  post 

A 11  other  articles 

SM0,74& 

Total         

12,»14,»& 

35,«33,3aO 

»»w,«i 

« Included  in  wool  textiles. 


Sources  of  Imports. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  value  of  articles  imported 
through  the  port  of  Bassorah  into  Mesopotamia,  with  countries  of 
origin,  during  May  to  December,  1918,  and  all  of  1&19;  oflicial  fig- 
ures are  not  obtainable  further  back  than  May,  1918: 


A  rticlos  and  counlrios  o( 
oriein* 


Aniamls: 

Ewland..." 

India 

Anibia 

Apparel: 

India 

Knf^Iand 

l**r!»ia 

Arabia , 

Other  countrifs 

7!«UluK  for  mocbiuery: 

Kncland 

India 

Books,  printed  matter, 
uuipc^,  and«Iuirt$: 

India 

Other  oouulri^ts 

Booli  and  slu>€s: 

India  ( Aoicrican  make) . 

Kngland 

Pei-sia , 

Arabia 

Other  countries 

Briuihes  and  brooms: 

India 

Persia 

BniJdin^  and  engineering 
materials: 

India 

Kngland 

Perj^la 

Arabia 

Candles  of  all  kinds: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Tanes  and  rattans: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Carriages  and  carts,  mid 
parts  thcroof: 

IiMlia 

Kagland 

Persia 

Arabia 

Che«)icals  aiMl  chemical 
preparations: 

India 

England 

3*ersla 

Other  conJAtd-iM 

CluDicse  and  Iapan<scware: 

India 

Porsia 

Clocks,  watdMS,  and  part^: 

India 


England 

Coal,  ookc,  and  pitUnt  fuel: 


India. 
England., 


May-Dev 
ceiBb*r, 

I»1H. 


S4«I,000 


142,716 

1,801 

2,861 

55 

310 


9,722 
5.>,1I4 


2,182 


2;3M 
-   1« 


:>,257 
7,958 
16,:03 


2,  .554 


11, 9W 


140 

2tsj 


31,038 
2,9«5 
2,427 
2,5iW 


26,7iO 


10S,4«5 
150 


1919 


11,304 
637 

C-.3,74S 

44,  MO 

1&.435 

1,2«7 

1,333 

2,861 
197 


Articles  and  eouutrics  of 
origiit. 


10,504 
1,522 

154,374 
5,708 
],092 
2,73<) 
1,493 

3,179 


2^,412 

4,i51 

2,143 

7tt2 


11,  »W        107,315 

•  1,550 


779 

130 
4,28:i 


31,409 
5,261 


1,170 


101,112 

10,927 

036 


6,904 
.      3,109 

.   .45,770 
306 

202,519 
12,632 


Coal, coke,  ond  pattat  f  uol- 
Contlnued. 

Porsia-... 

AwWa 

CoffMi 

India    (BMStly    Cron 

Bna^) 

Persia 

Arabia 

Othor  coittttrios 

Coir,  fib«r: 

Tudjo 

Persia 

Arabia 

Cord^e  and  ropes,  etc.: 

India 

England 

Persia 

Arabia. 

Cotton  textiles: 

India 

Knglund 

Persia  (from  England)., 

Arabia 

OUi«r  cotmtries 

Cott»n,raw: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Cut  lery: 

IndiA  (made  in  Kng- 

la^id) 

0  tltier  countri«i. 

Cycles: 

India  (made  in  Japan). 

!  Ki}gland 

\\  Drugs  and  medicines: 

1;         India 

j,        England 

1^         Persia 

t;         Arabia 

'I        Other  countries I 

1;  Dyeing  and  tanning  sub- 
V     stances: 

ii         India 

I.        England.. 

,1         Persia 

Other  countries 

r  Ear  tljen  ware  and  porcelaMK 

iHdia 

England 

Persia.. 

Arabia » 

Fi>h; 

India 

Persia - 

Aiabia 

Flour; 
India — 
Persia... 


May-De- 

cevbor, 

1918. 


93,«iO 
509 


167,9M 

8,3»l 

7,429 
1,563 
8,002 


3,999,  fi(l8 
2,S08,218 

2,730 

(«) 
(°) 
(«) 


29,075 
i,77a 


62.111 
3,346 
4,719 


04,fQ& 

7M 

15,593 

2,306 

4«l 
~    6,999 


126 


324,969 
5,682 


1919 


96>9»l 
3,»« 


39,1 


12,707 

m 

2,089 
37, 1« 

ns 

9,9tt 
9,1» 

2,51^999 

277,^390 

99,397 
»7,4M 

5^ti99 


m 

6,ZIS 
1,499 

134,  US 

mm 

3,194 

m 


271,849 

ijm 

22,499 
1,53) 

us 

1,939 

99> 

»,999 

m.m 

120,279 


*«  Included  in  cotton  textiles. 
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MESOPOTAMIA. 


Articles  and  coantries  of 
origin. 


May-Dc- 

ccmbcr, 

WIS. 


1919 


Articles  and  countries  of 
origin. 


May-De- 
cember, 
191S. 


1919 


Fniits  and  vegetables: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Other  countries 

Furniture  and  cabinet  ware: 

India 

England 

Other  countries 

Gla!(s  and  {(lassvrare: 

India     (mostly     frcm 


Japan). 
•Inplam 


England 

Persia 

Other  countries 

Grain,  pulse,  and  flour: 

India 

PcrsU 

Arabia 

Other  countries 

Gums  and  resins: 

India 

Arabia 

Other  countries 

Hair,  and  manufactures  of: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Hardware,  excluding  cut- 
lenr  and  electro   ware: 

India     (chiefly     from 
England) 

England 

Persia 

Arabia 

Other  countries 

Hides  and  skins,  raw: 

India 

PcrUa 

Arabia 

Instruments,      apparatus, 
appliance^,  and  parts: 

India,  (from  England).. 

England 

Per!»ia 

Jewelry: 

India 

England 

Arabia 

Jute  textiles: 

India 

England 

I'ersia 

Arabia 

Leather: 

India 

England 

Persia 

Other  countries 

Liquors,  including  methyl- 
ated and  perfumed  spirits: 

India 

Euglajid 

Persia 

Other  countries 

Machinery  and  machines: 

India  (from  England).. . 

Englajid 

Persia 

Other  countries 

Matches: 

India 

England 

Persia 

Arabia 

O  ther  countries 

Mats  and  matting: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Other  countries 


$109,830 

3«.505 

34,880 

327 

36.Ji55 
871 
490 


118.736 

832 

2.844 

107 

1,759,978 

205,800 

75.«80 

2,271 

22,044 
.'>2 
405 

7,938 

4,119 

127 


53,  in 


53« 
43 


228 


33,439 

2,255 

308 


22,427 
'     "364 


46,625 

39 

2,2(» 


5,162 

28,160 

8.148 

1,022 

17,545 
6,295 
1,822 


35,843 
32,937 
8,702 
2,097 
346,916 

4,637 

1,018 

3,110 

19,284 


$208,  .364 
48,512 
31,200 


65.210 
9,393 
1,359 


275,582 
4.978 
2,994 
6,637 

1.019,  n4 
415,920 
252,373 


10,2C8 
1,775 
2,626 

169,010 
13,410 
2,031 


290.033 

51.646 

2,035 

1,852 

1,450 

2.859 
3,061 
3,969 


106,482 

11,971 

337 

9,426 
734 

287 

220,620 
2,995 
1.176 
2,019 

114,405 

1,243 

503 

1,340 


260,045 

530,100 

120 

1,440 

63,107 
38,606 
5,841 
11,793 

121,325 
187,063 
51,823 
30,500 
131,065 

6,703 

850 

3,035 


and 


Metals  and  ores: 

India,    England, 
America 

England 

Persia 

Other  countries 

Milk: 

India 

Other  countries 

Motor  cars,  motor  cycles, 
and  parts  thereof: 

India  (from  America).. . 

England 

Other  countries 

Oilcloth  and  floorcloth: 

India 

England 

Peraia 

Oils: 

India 

England 

Persia 

Arabia 

Opium:  Persia 

Packing,  engine  and  boiler, 
of  all  kinds,  including  as- 
bestos: 

India 

England 

Paints  and  painters'  mate- 
riab: 

India 

England 

Arabia 

Paper  and  pasteboard: 

India  (from  Japan  and 
England) 

England 

Other  countries 

Paper-making  materiab: 

India 

England 

Perfumery  (not  being  iKvr- 
fumed  spirits): 

India.. 

England 

Arabia 

Other  countries 

Pitch,  tar,  and  daman 

India 

Other  countries 

Polishes: 

India  (from  England) . . 

England 

Persia 

Prints,  engravings,  and  pic- 
tures: 


England 

Persia 

Provisions    and    oilman's 
stores: 

India  (from  England) . . 

England , 

Persia , 

Arabia 

Other  countries , 

Seeds: 

India 

England , 

ii        PefsU 

|i        Arabia 

,.  Ships,  parts  of,  including 

j     launches  and  boats: 

'        India 

England 

Other  countries 

Silk  textiles: 

India 

England 

Persia 

Other  countries 


$76,050 
62,774 
6,712 
16,004 

3,139 


15,133 

1,956 

461 


8,581 


31,373 
7,355 
1,236 


53,443 
38,666 
8,866 


3,904 


336 
61 


11,350 
343 
733 


10,643 
14,733 
3,877 


141,339 

303 

8,383 

3,673 

1,099 

9,755 

9 

10,976 

18 


19,945 

31,454 

753 

254,474 
U,716 
5,801 
1,111 


$323,011 

270,274 

12,648 

370 

24,260 
1,321 


179,400 
38,271 
3,137 

11,144 

1,900 

67 

53,003 

10,145 

161,841 

6,896 

1,5SS 


392 
2,511 


20,003 

18,530 

3 


57,755 
4,933 


11,340 
3,003 


13,090 
4,309 
1,330 


3,113 
13 

31,855 
3,557 


1,874 


261,810 

33,001 

3,437 

1,760 

3,330 

76,165 

"*8,'645 
8,402 


30,434 
30,015 


1,507,730 
0,330 
16,495 
33,345 
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Articles  ahd  omititrics  of 
origltt. 


Silk,  raw: 

India 

K»i(Hand 

Pt+sia 

Arabia 

^MOkrrs'  ri^cjulMitrs: 

India  (ffrnm  England). . 

Kn?lnntl 

OtlnrcOuniries 

Sonp: 

India 

Kngland 

IVrsia , 

Other  cwml'ios 

Sploes: 

Ititlla 

JVrsia 

Arabia 

<  >t''errt>«ntries 

flint  ienery: 

IndlaVtmm  Japan) 

Knxland 

iVrsia 

Other  TOttOlries 

f^tieks  and  Whips: 

India 

I'orsia 

Btouv  and  marble: 

hid.a 

Persia 

Arabia 

ettf»r: 

India  (from  Java  and 
Chin*) 

Knglnnd 

Persia 

Arabia 

other  connlHes 

Tallow  and  steanne: 

India 

Arabia 

India 

Persia j 

Arabia , I 

T^i  chests  hnd  dote  boxw,  1 
entire  or  In  s^llons: 

India ' 

Kngland ' 

Tcrsia I 

Other  countries. . .  * J 


Ma.v-I)f^ 

ri'inbrr, 

191^. 


191« 


(«) 
(«) 
(«)  . 

S22,R70 
1,0H6 


7^<M2 

9,'m 


244,049 
2A,9J» 

19 
4,tC0 


92 


839 

9ie 

839 


2, 321.. 146 
«7,787 
751.661 


«49 
905 


1,133 
81, 909 


|«7,347 

709 

1..VK0 

2t,933 

4fld«tM 

;*.1,610 

WO,«78 

387,074 

109,332 

3,934 

13,021 

135,005 
7,348 
1,955 

ts 

«5,45C 

js,oai 

122 
6» 

8,948 
490 

9.336 

l,90r 

401 


6,072,630 
31.664 

763,032 
59.213 

429,715 

3.64« 

1,2« 

l,<«^.9m 
7«,46fi 
5,974 


2,456 
324,0110 


317,359 


Articles  and  f*oul»trics  of 
ortfln. 


Tobacco: 

Imlto,  (cfaiHIy 
America  and 
land) 

Kitfflatn! 

Per>ia 

Arabia 

Other  cotmtrtes, 
fiaifrt  rcqulaittS: 

India 

Persia 

Other  <>o<mtrie8 

Tojk'S  and    rwiUMtes 

tames  and  Bpfm-ts: 

India 

England 

Other  <yHintrics 
TVpcwrtters: 

India 

Olhcr  CrtnUHfrs 
rmbreUas    ahd    umbrolki 
miinifs: 

India 

Other  ^tJUhtries, 
Wax  of  all  kinds: 

India 

Persia 

Wtmd  and  lilttbct: 

India 

Englaud. 

Persia. 

Arabia 

Other  eoU)itnt». 
Wtxri  textiles: 

Iiidia 

Knglaiid 

Persia . . . 

Other  tJountries. 
Wool,  raw: 

India. 

Persia 
Articles  imboncd  by  nasi: 

Indla.7. 

Other  (kmrnrtite. 
AH  other  art IcIim: 

India 

England 

Persia. 

Arabia 

Other  (Jountries, 


« Included  in  silk  textiles. 


b  Included  la  ^-ool  teitiles. 


^iece  Goods  and  lHi%%  Chitt  Xzppri  Items — Sngtir,  Tea,  Carpets,  Etc. 

The  Infest  item  of  export  was  cottoh  piece  goode^  vAliwd  at 
$17,154,(K>I),  seht  ihto  Persia  fit)!!!  Bagdad.  Tlie  total  imports 
amounted  to  $28,558,032,  and  reexports,  $17,154,059,  leaving  $11,- 
404,573  for  consitmption  in  Mesopotamift.  This  budinees  is  nearly  all 
in  the  hands  of  local  Bagdad  merchants  having  branches  in  Man- 
rht^ster.  The  1919  date  crop  Avas  Unusually  good,  and  the  totlll  ex- 
ports amounted  to  $7,183,203,  greatly  exceeding  the  averngft  VBlue  of 
i)re-war  annual  exports.  Consequently  a  considerable  quantity  ^as 
eft  in  stock  in  Europe  and  can  find  no  buyer  on  account  of  the  high 
price  and  bad  packing.  The  J^rice  for  dates  at  one  time  reached  &00 
rui>pes  per  kara  (that  is,  per  40  baskets  at  54  okes  eacli),  approxi- 
mately $102.20  for  Oil  pounds  of  dates*  The  amount  ship^  aii*eotly 
to  America,  according  to  the  dech\red  export  returns,  amounted  to 
^1,000,200,  as  compared  with  $374,790  for  the  year  I9l8. 
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Ml>iOPUTAMIA. 


Sugar  was  reexported  to  Persia  to  tJie  niupunt  of  $;^,i*>8T,8T5.  Bag* 
ilad  has  alwaj^s  supplied  Persia  with  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar 
ovn^r  the  cararan  route  via  Kl^anakin  and  Kemianehnh.  Tea  has  been 
supplied  to  Persia  fiDni  this  market  for  many  years.  The  value  of 
the  shipments  in  1919  was  $l.l'2l5T72.  Thei'e  i«  A  steady  demand  for 
this  article*  Tlie  e;<iport  of  carpets  incrrased  considerably  over 
previous  years,  amounting  to  $1,1 4 •^,385,  IxMUg  mostlv  Persian  car- 
pets l)Ought  locally  and  exported,  A  gi*eat  many  iVrsian  carpetsj 
have  been  brought  into  this  market  sinco  ilm  opening  Up  of  the 
caravan  route  from  Pei'sia  in  June^  1918*  Th<i  export  of  raw  wool 
has  fallen  otf  considerably  ivoiti  the  pre-war  figure.  During  1918 
an  accumulation  of  several  years  was  shipped,  making  the  figures 
api>car  large^  but  the  flocks  were  thinned  out  during  the  war  it 
will  be  a  few  years  before  shipments  are  normal  again. 

Since  the  occupation  of  Mesopotamia  by  the  IJritisli,  but  a  limited 
quantity  of  grain  has  l)een  ex|)orted,  but  with  the  increased  acre- 
age now,  under  irrigation  and  with  the  introduction  of  lal)or-saving 
machinery,  the  country  may  l)ecome  a  grain-exporting  country. 

9«tliils  t>f  Export  tna«. 

Ex|)orts  by  articles  from  Mi*«opot«mia  through  Bag<h\d  and  Bas- 
HOfiah  in  19pi,  1918^  and  1919  were  as  follows: 


Artit^c*. 


1912 


1171,  TOl 


AttlWia-,  living: 

noiscP 

Other  kltid*. 
Afffcrel.  JiK'lnd-  j 

irtfr   arabcry, 

1>*»t^am{sho?*!'. 

Brooks,     prifitwl,  j 

nnd    ptlnted 

iiwUcr.... ' 

Bufltllngftimon-  I 

Rftioorir^    ftta- 

t«-iaLs ' 

<^ftocla i      170, -MU 

Cotton    piece  I  _ 

goods...  1       24,rrt 

Cottou,  mw ' 

Coffipip ' 

t)1itgs  an4  hiHil-  1 

cino8 ' 

Dyeing  atro  t«n-  I 

hiHgmatrtteh..      740,  «iR 
f^wWor,   cattle 

rood ' 

l">!iita  aad  vm- 

tSWcF: 
r>a1es,<!iT... 


1918 


llOJ».«r4 
12R 


W,t»2 
370 

l,3tt2 
3,401 

2,615 

20,«04 


1%19 


l>atca,>*tl. 
UoMicr. 


AU 
Fiirtnttire 

Utufft,  pulso, 
ilotif: 
Barley. . 
flour... 
firam... 
9t>waii 


»: 


yfheift..- 


400,9fi« 


5,442,ft73 


9,593 

1,314,<tt2 

10,218 

6,724 
«24 


1,581,353 

S1,1M 

1,162, 791 


6,220 


>«3,lll 
lt),Offi 

238,020 

5,252 

21, MO 
1,173,385 

iT,  154. 050 

1«2,575 

85,709 

117,1.53 

7,905 


64,";01 
7, lis,  702 

3,tt57 
15,824 


S23,f>47 
2,715 
3,045 

I04,2I>1 
*l,JW5 

2i5.573 
90,4(30 

M7,2ti5 


Articled. 


1912 


t?ntns: 

ATn\yi<* 

AU  other 

Kdlrandwoltotl'. 

llftfdware,    <nn- 

Im-,  and  plitc- 

trairc 

(f1di«,  skMsftnd 
hair,  n.  t.  s.: 

yheop 

(Joats 

Other I 

Liqiiom 

l.k«rh» 

Manure 

Matche<» 

MatnundiiUitltnfi 
Metab!  and  o»t«  .7 

Olln , 

Op*mh  (dhwft  of 

140  pounds) 

Pcrfumcr.r 

Taper,  cigarette, 
provision*,  n.r.s. 
Sail 


1128,018 
3«,042 


1918 


124,797 
22,830 


324,108 


«3,51I 
22,010 


6,94S 


12.001 
l.lfi5 

i;oi4 

1,055 


474,921 


202,949 


l^rtds 7W,S4« 

Silk  text  iHw. 
sak,  raw.... 

H«ekp 

Spices 

2w«|Wf 

Tea. 


5,^91 

114,982 

2,380 

20,916 
C 


9,944 


5,010 


.1. 


W«ollextilw....l 

Ww>l,ra# I  1,474,644 

mixjfT  coins I 

AH  other  &n4clCB.|      m4,3«7 


ToUl i:*,  797, 760 


2,W4 
0,760 
82,«24 
48,526 


1,152,417 
"138,844 


3,034,071 


1919 


2&3.(5WI 
3«>,204 


27,517 


118.080 
31,275 

451,541 
19,835 
11,734 


300,190 
41,095 

!20,024 
22,891 

194,ftS<*. 

l,144i 

190,972 

77,9ti:i 

5, 191 

29,985 

7J»,  lis 

1,141 

10,844 

297,035 

2,587,875 

1,151,772 

15?»,837 

14,90S 

7«),t*0 

12,970 

1,280,101 


35,731,342 
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Exports  Througli  Bastorah  by  Countries. 

Exports  through  Bassorah  by  countries  from  May  to  December, 
1018,  and  during  all  of  1919  are  given  in  the  appended  table : 


Articles  and  countries  of 
destination. 


May- 
Decem- 
ber, 1918. 


1919 


Articles  and  countries  of 
destination. 


May- 
Decem- 
ber, 1918. 


1919 


Animals,  living: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Apparel: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Other  countries 

Building  and  engineering  ma- 
tenals: 

Persia 

Arabia 

Ccn>els: 

India 

Fngland 

Persia 

Arabia 

Other  countries 

Coffee: 

India 

England 

Persia 

Arabia 

Drugs  and  medidncs: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Other  countries 

Dyeing  and  tanning  matcn- 
als: 

India 

England 

Persia 

Arabia 

Other  countries 

rodder,  cattle  food: 

Persia 

Arabia , 

Fniits  and  vegetables,  dates, 
etc.: 

India 

England 

Persia 

Arabia 

America 


Straus  Settlements . 


China. 

Africa 

Furniture: 

IndU 

Persia 

Arabia 

Glassware: 

Persia 

Other  countries 

Grain,  pulse, and  flour: 

England 

Persia 

Arabia 

Other  countries 

Gum,  arable,  and  other  sorts: 

India 

England , 

Persia 

Arabia 

Hardware,  cutlery  and  plate 
ware: 

India 

England 


$105,754 

353 

1,637 
5,187 
9,252 


1,948 


292 
12,759 
3,865 


621 
2,778 

2,136 
621 
97 


8,211 


633 
285 


610,391 

3,242 

59,250 

212,266 

340,178] 

1,635 

4,055 

1,622 

1,784 


5,109 
727 


503 


15,180 
18,427 


7,889 

26,615 

78 

2,006 


1,139 


t57,452 
3,021 
1,209 

162 
25,966 
75,188 

162 


20,696 
850 

110,701 
50,206 
36,490 
32,300 
59,460 

80,234 

14,345 

1,476 

43,884 

18,313 

3,463 

2,639 

561 


17,216 
21,748 

1,261 
546 

9,209 

972 
6,983 


1,375,888 

3,469,057 

67,071 

423,846 


1,775,728 


1,132 

1,120 

323 

2,915 
674 

31,201 
1,250 
210,668 
223,202 
205,343 

15,566 

15,299 

33 

20,482 


Hardware,  cutlery  and  plate 
ware— Continued. 

Persia 

Arabia 

Hides,  skins,  and  liair: 

India 

England 

Persia 

Other  countries 

Liquors: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Licorice  root: 

India 

England 

Muts  and  mattings: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Metals  and  ores: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Oils: 

Arabia 

Other  countries 

Opium: 

India 

England 

Other  countries 

Provisions: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Seeds: 

India •. 

Persia 

Arabia 

Spices: 

Persia 

Arabia 

Egypt  and  other  countries 
Sugar: 

Persia 

Arabia 

Tea: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Textiles  (cotton  piece  goods): 

India 

England 

Persia 

Arabia. 

Tobacco: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia. 

Wool,  raw: 

India 

England 

Arabia 

Other  countries 

All  other  articles: 

India 

Persia 

Arabia 

Other  countries 


S956 
339 

5,458 


1,070 


1,001 
651 


4,331 

8 

953 

861 

112,286 

1,054 

951 


9,118 
15,359 


3,19ft 
2,450 
2,167 

4,148 
877 
110 

947 

1,661 
71 

2,223 
4,381 


32,108 
26,236 

2,2n 


387,531 
188,053 

11,971 
16,615 
7,144 

100,405 

557,160 

6,836 

161,471 

19,756 
53,600 
37^27» 


$3,303 
6,060 

101,070 

114,877 

1,845 

18,406 


7,556 
390 

10,530 
800 

65 
14,688 
25,942 

903 
17,652 
6,609 

8,167 
999 

68,370 

136,339 

Ml 

7,523 
32,233 
35,613 

12,682 
3,330 
6,315 

6,358 
3,156 
3,507 

80,035 
12,330 

73 
10,491 
68,306 

92,855 

5,735 

951,055 

154,015 

2,630 
25,067 

es,7n 

59,381 

316,881 

11,508 

80,000 

35,877 
129,144 
68,605 
13,826 


4,073 
67 
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Beelared  Exports  from  Bagdad  and  BasBorah. 

Declared  exporb^  to  tlie  United  Staiteii  from  Bagdad  and  Bassorali 
in  1918  and  191D,  were  as  follows : 


Arllclcs. 


FROM  BAGDAD. 

Antiquities number. 

C^urpets square  yards . 

« Jails pounds. 

(ium  tragacanth do. . . 

Opium do... 

Skins  and  hia^: 

Pox  and  horse do. . . 

Lamb do... 

Marten do. . . 

Shoep  and  goat . .  .♦. pounds. 

Wool do. . . 


1918 


1919 


Quantity.    Value.    Quantity.    Value. 


vi,md 


1316 


152,000  9,381 


844,565       lKt,613 


6,37d 

178,837 

109,126 

816 

382,175 

I  517 

9,336 

285 

I      55,080 

1,877,663 


Total I    192,310 


FROM  BASSORAH. 

Datc.^ ». cases. 

(Jum (Jo... 

Hides bundles. 

Intestines c-ase«. 

Opium do... 

Tobacco bags. 

Wool bales. 


69,695 

96 


374,790 
12,000 


102  ,   16,668 

70  1  195,650 
608  !   39,189 


560,083 
891 
241 
441 


145,544 

31,372 

69,196 

4,553 

37,531 

217 

12,492 

1,663 

27,602 

608,635 

838,6ft-> 


1,966,209 

26,96i 

l,86.-> 

61,555 


5,800 
21,879 


natural  Eesouroeg — Labor  Scarcity. 

Irak  or  Mesopotamia  is  a  land  of  great  potentialities.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Komans  its  oil  deposits  have  been  noted  and  written 
about,  and  according  to  experts  the  Provinces  of  Mosul,  Bagdad,  and 
the  surrounding  country  have  important  unworked  oil  fields.    At  the 

£  resent  time  j)etroleum  wells  are  being  worked  at  Ga^ara,  near 
[osul,  on  the  Tigris,  and  at  Mandali,  northeast  of  Bagdad,  on  the 
Peman  frontier.  The  oil  from  springs  near  Kerkook  has  been  used 
by  the  native  population  for  centuries  for  medicine,  etc.  In  Kunli- 
stan  oil  sources  have  been  discovered  and  probably  the  whole  country 
of  Kurdistan,  Mosul,  and  Mesopotamia  is  oil  bearing. 

At  Ilit,  on  the  Euphrates,  are  asphalt  de))osits  which  have  been 
used  since  the  days  of  Xebuchadnezzar,  the  bricks  of  whose  palace 
walls  were  laid  in  asphalt.  Some  of  the  streets  of  Bagdaa  were 
paved  with  asphalt  by  the  Turks,  who  brought  it  down  the  Euphmtes 
River  from  Iiit  in  flat-bottomed  boats.  The  soil  of  Mesopotamia  is 
rich  and  free  from  stones.  The  country  is  level  and  lends  itself  to 
irrigation. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  in  Mesoix)tamia  is  felt  in  many  different  lines. 
The  cultivation  of  the  land  is  hampered  b}'^  the  lack  of  ftirm  hands, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  the  i)resent  time  there  is  no  use  extending  the 
irrigation  system  unless  machinery  is  introduced  to  increase  the  cul- 
tivated areas.  The  price  paid  to  labor  has  increase<l  from  100  to  150 
per  cent  in  nearly  all  lines. 

Xarket  for  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Machinery. 

Some  of  the  important  landowners  are  beginning  to  look  al)out  for 
tractoi's  and  other  farm  machinery  in  order  to  increase  their  cultiva- 
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tion  and  perhaps  decrease  the  cost.  This  is  a  line  in  which  American 
manufacturers  might  easily  furnish  a  share  of  the  imports.  There 
are  a  number  of  good  firms  here  in  Bagdad  who  would  be  pleased  to 
take  up  agencies  for  such  manufacturers.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, that  experts  should  be  sent  out  here  to  demonstrate  the  use  of 
the  machines  and  see  that  they  are  properly  introduced.  The  Arabs 
are  slow  to  take  up  new  ideas  and  require  visual  proof  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  new  methods  of  cultivation  before  investing  to  anv  ex- 
tent. American  traction  plows  and  steam  threshers  were  introduced 
into  the  Celician  Plains,  Asia  Minor,  by  demonstrations  on  the  spot 
and  the  business  has  grown.  The  same  methods  would  probably  suc- 
ceed here. 

About  1,500  petroleum  engines  and  centrifugal  pumps  of  from  7^ 
to  40  horsepower  are  used  for  irrigation  purposes  in  Mesopotamia. 
British  engines  of  10  to  12|  horsepower  seem  to  give  the  best  satis- 
faction. The  French  duplex  engine  gives  satisfaction  but  the  terms 
of  sale  are  not  as  liberal  as  the  British.  Brick-making  machinery 
has  been  introduced  into  Bagdad  from  England.  The  bricks  aro 
burned  by  blue-blaze  lamps  and  are  cheap  and  good.  As  bricks  are 
used  exclusively  for  building  in  Mesopotamia  there  is  a  future  for 
such  machinery  here.  The  new  factory  is  supplying  bricks  to  the 
Government  for  the  cantonments  being  built  tor  the  military  and 
civil  authorities. 

Irrigation  Projects. 

In  June,  1919,  the  ancient  canal  Saqlawiyah,  near  Fellujah,  was 
formally  reopened  and  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  were  allowed  to 
pass  through.  This  canal  follows  approximately  the  course  of  the 
ancient  Nahr  Isa  Canal,  once  navigable,  which  was  constructed  in 
762  A.  D.  The  present  canal  provides  water  enough  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  70,000  acres  in  winter  and  36,000  acres  in  summer.  The  level 
of  the  bed  of  the  canal,  which  is  25  feet  wide,  will  allow  a  depth  of  5 
feet  of  water  flowing  through  the  regulator  when  the  river  is  at  its 
lowest,  and  in  times  of  flood  this  depth  can  be  increased  to  10  feet. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  done  to  improve  and  en- 
large the  irrigation  'system  of  Mesopotamia  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  budget  tor  the  year  ending  March  31, 1920 :  Irrigation 
maintenance,  $648,800:  irrigation  new  works,  $2,358,388;  flood  pro- 
tection maintenance,  $Y  78,560 ;  flood  protection  new  works,  $389,280 ; 
buildings  and  roads  maintenance,  $194,640 ;  total,  $4,369,668. 

The  Yousoufieh  Canal  has  been  reopened,  bringing  water  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  vicinity  of  Bagdad  and  creatly  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables  for  the  Bagdad  market.  Other  canals  opened, 
considerably  increasing  the  cultivated  area  of  Mesopotamia,  aro :  New 
Khalis  Canalj  from  the  Diala  River;  Beni  Hassan  Canal,  from  the 
Euphrates  River;  and  the  Georgivah  Canal,  from  the  Euphrates 
River. 
Population — ^Agricultiural  Beyelopment — Elver  Transportation. 

The  following  are  the  revised  results  of  the  recent  census  of  Meso- 

S^tamia:  Bagdad   Vilayet,   1,360,304;    Bassorah   Vilayet,   785,600; 
osul  Vilayet,  703,378;  total,  2,849,282.    The  population  is  chiefly 
Arabian. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of 
agriculture  recently.    Experimental  farms  for  ascertaining  the  most 
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})rofitable  kinds  of  wheat  and  barley  to  raise  liave  been  started  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Model  dairy  farms  for  improving  tlie 
methods  and  j^lacing  before  the  inhabitants  practical  working  chiiry 
farms  on  modern  principles  are  in  operation.  Experimental  cotton 
farms  have  demonstrated  that  cotton  can  be  profitably  grown  in  all 
parts  of  Mesopotamia,  and  already  a  good  many  farmers  have  started 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  with  the  aid  of  experts  from  Egypt  and 
India.  Groundnuts  or  peanuts  have  also  been  successfully  raised  at 
Fellujah  on  the  Euphrates. 

The  question  of  river  transportation  from  Bassorah  to  Bagdad, 
althougn  much  improved  over  1918,  has  been  the  cause  of  consider- 
able complaint.  The  military  authorities  imdertook  to  relieve  the 
situation  by  carrying  for  merchants  a  certain  amount  of  freight  per 
month,  but  they  have  now  turned  back  to  the  Mesopotamia-Persia 
Corporation  (Ltd.),  formerly  Lynch  Bros.,  all  the  requisitioned 
river  steamers  and  have  also  sold  it  some  of  the  new  steamers  con- 
structed for  the  (government  during  the  war  for  military  puri>oses. 
In  addition,  the  railway  between  Bagdad  and  Bassorah  is  carrying 
fi-eight  and  pass(?ngers. 

Railways — Need  of  Birect  Steamship  Line  to  United  States. 

Before  the  war  the  only  railway  in  ilesopotamia  was  tlie  small 
section  of  the  Bagdad  l^ailway  running  from  Bagdad  north  to 
Samarra,  about  80  miles,  which  was  built  by  the  Germans.  During 
the  war  several  lines  were  built  for  military  purposes,  aggregating 
1,100  miles.  At  the  present  time  937  miles  of  these  railways  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  civil  administration  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  the  remainder  taken  up.  The  line  running  from  Bassorah 
to  Bagdad  was  opened  up  to  traffic  on  January  15,  15)20,  and  it  is 
now  possible  to  go  from  Bassorah  to  Bagdad  in  22  hours  by  a  com- 
fortable train  instead  of  the  long  voyage  by  river  steamer  against 
a  swift  current.  Freights  will  be  much  reduced  as  soon  as  sufficient 
rolling  stock  can  be  obtained  to  accommodate  the  increased  business. 
The  line  running  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  frontier  at  Quarato 
has  already  materially  reduced  the  freight  rate  into  Persia.  Engi- 
neers have  arrived  to  survey  the  railroad  on  to  Teheran  via  Kerman- 
shah  and  llamadan.  The  Persian  Gidf  will  thus  soon  be  linked  up 
Avith  the  cai)ital  of  Persia  by  railway  via  Bagdad. 

There  are  no  direct  steamers  running  between  American  ])orts  and 
the  Persian  (Julf.  Shippers  from  America  to  Bagdad  and  Bassorah 
can  occasionally  get  freight  accommodation  directly  to  Bombay,  but 
generally  it  is  necessary  to  ship  to  England  with  transshipment  to 
Bombay  and  then  another  transshipment  is  necessary  to  Bassorah. 
The  India  Office  is  now  running  some  of  the  old  German  steamers 
from  London  to  the  Persian  Gulf  once  a  month.  The  rate  from 
London  to  Bassorah  is  £5  10s.  j>er  ton.  A  direct  line  once  a  month 
or  once  in  two  months  from  America  to  the  Persian  (iulf  would 
meet  a  long-felt  want  and  increase  American  business  with  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Persia  immenselv. 
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AUSTRALIA. 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

B7  CoBJial  HcttiT  F.  Starrett,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia  has  a  total  area  of  380,070  square  miles,  or  about 
243,244,800  acres.  The  surface  consists  of  low  mountain  ranges  near 
the  coast,  back  of 'which  extend  vast  plains  gradually  merging  into 
the  very  dry  desert  country  of  the  far  north.  The  rainfall  varies 
from  some  30  inches  along  the  coast  to  about  5  inches  or  less  in  the 
northern  districts.  The  climate  is  subtropical.  The  population  num- 
bers 445,708,  the  great  majority  being  of  British  descent,  although 
there  are  small  colonies  of  Italians  and  Greeks  working  in  the  mines 
and  industrial  plants,  while  scattered  through  the  country  districts 
are  many  prosperous  farmers  of  German  origin.  The  chief  occupa- 
tions are  sheep  farming,  wheat  growing,  the  mining  and  smelting  of 
copper  and  lead  ores,  and  wine  making.  The  largest  city  and  chief 
seaport  is  Adelaide,  with  a  j^opulation  of  over  225,000. 

Changes  in  Overseas  Trade. 

^  A  survey  of  the  foreign  trade  of  South  Australia  during  the  cal- 

/  endar  year  of  1918  continues  to  reflect  the  restricting  influence  of 

war  conditions,  both  in  volume  and  value  of  business  done.  It  dis- 
closes a  remarkable  shifting  of  sources  of  supply  for  the  import 
trade  and  important,  though  temporary,  changes  in  the  destinations 
of  exports.  In  many  instances  the  State  has  been  almost  wholly 
^  dependent  upon  the  United  States  and  Japan  for  foreign  goods 
*^      which  were  previously  supplied  by  England,  and  many  of  its  exports 

J     have  gone  to  countries  which  in  normal  times  had  not  developed  any 
import  trade  of  importance  with  Australia. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1918,  the  total  import  trade  of  the 
State  amounted  in  value  to  $20,257,198,  as  compared  with  a  value  of 
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$29,744,949  for  1917.  The  exports  amounted  to  $25,044,671  which 
showed  a  substantial  decrease  from  the  total  of  the  previous  year, 
$41,528,868.  Although  South  Australia  takes  only  about  7  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  of  Australia  and  fumighes  about  the  same  per- 
centage of  exports,  its  value  as  a  market  for  imported  goods  is  con- 
stantly increased,  owing  to  the  opening  up  of  larger  areas  for  agri- 
culture and  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  general  population. 
Another  important  factor  which  will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  market  demand  for  goods  is  the  energetic  effort  which  is  being 
made  by  the  State  Government  to  place  thousands  of  returning  sol- 
diers on  the  land.  Large  developments  have  already  been  made  in 
the  areas  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  especially  on  those  lands  which 
border  the  River  Murray.  Much  of  the  land  in  this  latter  district  will 
be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  grapes  for  wine  making,  citrus  fruits, 
and  other  intensely  cultivated  crops,  under  irri^tion,  and  large  ex- 

fenditures  of  money  will  be  necessary  to  provide  these  prospective 
armers  with  various  kinds  of  machinery  and  equipment  suitable 
for  such  purposes. 
Countries  Participatinir  in  the  Foreign  Trade. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  values  of  the  import  and 
export  trade  oi  South  Australia  with  the  countries  participating 
therein  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1917  and  1918.  Conversion 
from  pounds  sterling  was  made  at  the  rate  of  $4.8665 : 


Countries. 


Imports. 


1910-17 


1917-18 


Exports. 


me-17 


1917-18 


British  Empire: 

United  Kingdom 

Canada. 

C<sylon 

F.gypt 

Hongkoiig 

India. 

Now  Zealand 

Ocesm  Island 

?tralts  Settlements 

Union  of  South  Africa.. 

Other  po3ses6iuns 

China 

Denmark 

EftSt  Indies: 

Borneo. 

Java 

Sumatra 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 

Pacific  Island* 

Peru * 

Phllipptees 

Russb 

Sweden 

Switzerland..* 

United  States 

Other  countries 


115, 
3/ 


473,^1 

079,528 

401,447 

4,0S3 

27,938 
004,873 
250,064 
862,204 

62,962 

346,775 

8,073 

58,128 

10,161 

874,932 
055,693 
280,030 
117,691 
202, 4K0 
158,422 
49i),  5G3 
115,618 
603 

28,852 

10 

839,176 

83,236 
040,884 

82,607 


18,210,800 

710,638 

239,306 

827 

21,578 

8,782,418 

106,656 

331,178 

93,198 

134,879 

10,438 

40,893 

802 

02,682 
88  635 
831,200 
44,606 
94,996 
1,035,173 
814,610 
860,844 


$84, 173, 199 

421  760 

6,348 

11464 

78,990 

8,881,687 

191  488 


$11,465,088 

101  $16 

3,99$ 

401,618 

863;  188 


79,037 


816,831 

46,606 

4,170,864 

30,550 


8,010 

34 
80 

08 

14,888 

15 

2,625,140 
4,641,093 
3,191,587 

3,'85a,Si 
1.896,606 
i:228;i88 

135 
804,646 

UAlm 

m,9ik' 

1,607,368 
122|694 


••'S:! 


TotaL. 


20,744,940 


80,867,198 


41,6a$»868 


86,044,671 


The  value  of  the  import  trade  is  the  lowest,  even  in  this  year  of 
very  high  prices,  since  prior  to  1900,  for  in  that  year  the  importa- 
tions totaled  slightly  more  than  $40,000,000.  The  export  trade  also 
shows  a  lower  total  value  than  for  any  year  since  1914.  This  con-« 
dition  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  ships  during  the  past 
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two  years  as  well  as  a  decidedly  decreased  demand  for  such  staple 
lines  as  building  materials,  machinery,  certain  hardware  lines,  etc. 
The  importation  of  so-called  luxuries,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
materially.  Another  important  factor,  which  is  responsible  in  some 
measure  lor  this  apparent  decrease,  is  the  fact  that  a  large  amount 
of  goods  destined  for  South  Australia  was  landed  at  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  and  afterwards  transshipped  to  Adelaide  after  having 
been  cleared  at  the  customshouses  in  those  cities. 

The  United  Kingdom  furnished  41  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
as  against  52  per  cent  for  the  previous  year.  Other  British  countries 
furnished  26  per  cent  as  against  only  17  per  cent  last  year.  Nearly 
all  of  this  latter  increase  was  due  to  larger  importations  from  India 
and  Canada.  The  United  States  increased  its  percentage  of  the 
imports  from  17  per  cent  in  1917  to  21  per  cent  in  1918.  Japan's 
increase  was  from  about  4  per  cent  to  slightly  over  5  per  cent. 

The  United  Kingdom  tooK  45  per  cent  of  the  exports  as  compared 
with  58  per  cent  for  the  previous  year.  Other  British  possessions 
took  19  per  cent  as  against  12  per  c^nt.  The  United  States  accounted 
for  13  per  cent  as  against  less  than  4  per  cent  during  the  previous 
year.  Exports  to  both  Italy  and  Japan  were  considerably  less  in 
value  than  during  the  previous  year. 

The  Import  Trade  by  Articles. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  value  of  the  different  com- 
modities imported  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  as  compared 
with  that  of  1917: 


Artidos. 


Acids: 

Tartaric 

Other 

Ale  and  beer 

Acetates 

AJkalics: 

Soda  ash 

Soda,  caustic 

other 

Apparel: 

Corseta 

Fiir 

Men's  clothing 

Women's  clothing. . 

Shirts,  pajamas,  etc — 

Hosiery  and   knitted 
goods 

FocVs  and  stockings. . 

Other 

Arms  and  ammunition.... 

Bags  and  sacks  * 

Baksand  purses 

Belting .. 

Blankets  and  blanketing. . 

Books ,  music,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brass 

Brush  ware 

Buttons,     buckles,     and 


Calcium,  carbide  of. . 

Canvas  and  duck 

Caramel  and  paste. . . 
Car|)ets  and  carpeting 
China  and  porcelain. 

Clocks 

Coal 

Cocoa  and  chocolate. 
Coffee  and  chicory. . . 

Confectionery 

Copper 


1916-17 


$55,3«5 
18,701 
99,763 
26, 8n 

22,770 
76,219 
18,G09 

120,772 
16,750 
62,943 

116,305 
55,143 

362,525 
430,013 
a03,439 
271,717 
2,334,181 

67,093 
120,233 

60,461 
211,074 
155,606 

91,727 

54,690 

46,066 
18,362 

101,491 
34,474 

205,706- 
53,108 
15,782 
76,525 

249,742 
49,754' 
66,826 
80,044 


1917-18 


124,264 
16,077 
16,643 


16,127 
13,309 
15,499 

118,285 
4,(V19 
23,807 
92,050 
47,409 

70,267 

274, 119 

202,124 

222,426 

3,130,302 

33,534 

142,587 

6,735 

168, 9W 

70,. '=28 

31,705 

33,530 

33,063 
35,043 
67,785 
12, 9M 
149,333 
35,797 
23,671 


36,245 
30,050 
10,643 
43,087 


Articles. 


Cordage 

Corks  and  rings 

Cotton 

Counterpanes,   quilts, 
sheets,  etc 

Cozies,     cushions,     tray 
cloths 

Curtains  and  blinds 

Cutlery 

Drufs  and  chemicals: 

Cream  of  tartar 

Other 

Dyes 

Earthenware   and   stone- 
ware  

Fle?trlcal  apparatus,  etc. . . 

Fancy  goods 

Fibers 

Fish 

Floor  cloths  and  linoleums. 

Furniture 

Gelatine  and  glue 

Glass 

Gloves 

Gums 

Hats  and  caps 

Hessians  and  Jute  piece 
goods 

Insecticides  and  disinfec- 
tants  

Iron  and  steel 

Jewelry 

Kapoc 

Lamps  and  lampware 

Leather  and  manufactures. 

Mochmes  and  machinery, 
agricultural 

Manures 

Matches 

Mats  and  matting  of  coir... 

Meats f 


191&-17 


$400,853 
15,354 
17, 773 

135,741 

21,154 
30, 098 
111,146 

106,444 
97,573 
6,934 

94,054 
211,292 
•4,224 
97,334 
282,046 
176,912 
19,319 
18,989 
185,860 
C2,033 
43,272 
60,607 

29-1,905 

28,427 
1,046,058 
48,790 
2^1,792 
97,135 
71,936 

1,497,967 
483,593 
94,877 
20,671 
43,375 


1917-18 


$402,584 
18, 117 


106,610 

19,305 
20,741 
91,631 

74,473 
40,402 
10,239 

61,608 
71,327 
64,232 

126,650 
88,531 

190,985 

4,731 

20,503 

167,061 
59,585 
37,467 
49,438 

349,643 

7,007 
559,894 
29,403 
10,341 
76,626 
42,050 

863,054 
494,3-8 
67,916 
10. 15J 
7,504 
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▲ptieles. 


1915-17 


1917-1^ 


Artidos. 


Jdl»-17 


m7-is 


Hetab  and  numuloctares 
of. 

MUk. 

Nuta 

Oibaon's  storas 

ona 

Packing,  asbestos 

Paints 

Paper  and  stationery 

Perfumery  and  toilet  prop* 
rations 

Pbarmaoeutieals 

Pbotographic  goods 

Pianos 

Picklee  and  sauees. 

Piece  goods.  

Pipes,  smoking 

Rails,  flsbplates,  oto 

Rubber  manuiactores 

Rugs 

Bago  and  tapioca 

Bausage  casings 


$1,(»9,213 

SS29,033 

18,SS2 

11,422 

$4,825 

41,32A 

fia.ois 

23,WS 

1,522,314 

1,223,998 

11,110 

8,973 

210, S52 

171,420 

1,SS3,79& 

746,498 

60,398 

47,369 

89,077 

90,468 

24,353 

11,933 

89,339 

106,965 

24,527 

23,013 

4,096,704 

8,387,704 

57,721 

49,799 

31,803 

23,155 

386,412 

211,658 

24,799 

11,203 

20,118 

37,369 

21,403 

33,356 

Seeds 

Soap 

Spicoa , 

Spirits 

Su«ar 

Sulphur 

Tea. 

Tiles,  rooAng  and  flooring.. 
Timber  ....  ..  T. 

Tinned  platies  and  shiaets.. . 

Tobacco 

Tools 

Trimmings  for  hats,  shoes,  . 

etc F 

Turpentine 

Varnishes 

Vehicles  and  parts 

Vessels 

Watches  and  ebrenometers 

Waxes 

Woodenware 

Yams 


122,981 

3a,  600 

44,523 

335,157 

983,156 

767,398 

e76,SS 

14,137 

660,097 

293,457 

56,238 

»6,a» 

163,112 

35,093 

32,460 

l.«4,7U> 

2,045,780 

63,144 

80,191 

33,443 

216,744 


$17,304 
M,7t» 
fi7,5a» 

»8,ll» 


3Hm 

378,818 

8,sai 

86ft,  lis 
»4,04O 
43,855 

164,3«» 

140, 7U 

M,Q6 
16^308 


31,  «t 

95,906 

si,5a 

115,140 


Analysis  of  Inport  Tiade. 

Of  the  more  important  items  in  this  import  trade^  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  United  itingdom  furnished  40  per  cent  of  the  ^vcarin^  ap- 
parel and  attire,  the  United  States  28  per  cent,  and  the  remamder 
came  from  Canada  and  France.  India  supplied  all  of  the  bags  and 
sacking.  Practically  all  of  the  belting  came  from  the  United  King- 
dom with  the  exception  of  a  small  percentage  of  rubber  belting  which 
came  from  the  United  States.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  brots  and 
shoes  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  share  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  only  7^  per  cent,  smaller  percentages  being  fur- 
nished by  Japan  and  Switzerland. 

Of  the  calcium  carbide  Japan  furnished  70  per  cent,  Canada  22 
per  cent,  and  the  balance  came  from  Sweden.  The  United  King- 
dom supplied  70  per  cent  of  the  carpets  and  carpeting,  Japan  28 
Sor  cent,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  came  from  the  United 
tates.  Of  the  wire  rope  the  United  States  furnished  60  per  cent, 
England  85  per  cent,  and  Japan  5  per  cent.  Most  of  the  fiber 
cordage  and  practically  all  of  the  sewing  silks  and  twists  came  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  same  is  true  of  the  counterpanes,  sheets, 
tablecloths,  and  similar  goods.  The  largest  item  of  value  among 
th^  drugs  and  chemic^als  is  cream  of  tartar,  of  Avhich  France  fur- 
nished 45  per  cent,  the  United  States  30  per  cent,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  25  per  cent. 

Over  83  per  cent  of  the  electrical  supplies,  not  including  rieetrieiU 
machinery,  came  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  fur- 
nishing the  remainder,  although  Japan  furnished  55  per  cent  of  the 
corered  copper  wire.     Hessian  and  other  jute  piece  goods  came 

Srincipsftlfy  from  India,  with  small  supplies  from  the  United  Kii^ 
om.  Of  the  598  pianos  imported  the  United  States  furnished  sSx 
and  England  the  rest.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  Australian  piano 
industry  this  item  will  probably  show  substantial  decrease  in  the 
near  future,  although  the  higher  grades  will  continue  to  come  from 
abroad. 
Struetaral  Haterlals,  lEachinery,  and  XmpleineBia — Oils,  Tahiti,  and  tavCT. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  Australian  iron  and  steel  industry 
at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  since  1914,  is  responsible  for  aeriom 
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curtailment  of  foreign  purchases  of  rough  iron  and  steel  structural 
materials.  The  possession  of  adequate  supplies  or  iron  ore  and  coal 
promises  a  bright  future  for  this  Australian  industry.  Of  the  im- 
portation of  these  materials  the  United  States  furnished  about  65  per 
cent,  the  balance  coming  from  Great  Britain ;  although  in  the  item 
of  plain  uncorrugated  galvanized  iron,  of  which  great  quantities 
are  used  here,  Great  Britain  supplied  86  per  cent.  Compared  with 
former  years  the  importation  of  general  machinery  was  not  impor- 
tant and  the  United  States  led,  furnishing,  in  some  instances,  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  regard  to  agricultural  machinery  and 
equipment  the  lead  was  not  s©  pronounced,  Sweden  furnishing  98 
)  per  cent  of  the  cream  separators,  and  Canada  about  75  per  cent  of 

the  mowers,  binders,  and  reapers.  All  of  the  stripper  harvesters, 
^  .  however,  came  from  the  United  States.  With  the  aid  of  a  protective 
^  *  tariff  the  local  agricultural  implement  manufacturers  have  not  only 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  during  the  war,  but  in  many  instances 
they  have  greatly  increased  their  production.  American  exporters 
who  are  interested  in  these  goods  are  referred  to  in  Special  Agents' 
Series  No.  166 — Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand — which  may  be  obtained  from  the  district 
and  cooperative  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington.  This  report  covers  the  ground  in  a  very 
thorough  manner. 

About  45  per  cent  of  the  electrical  machinery  came  from  the 
United  States  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  Great  Britain.  The 
Netherlands  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  electrical  appliances, 
followed  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  in  the 
order  named.  The  United  States  furnished  most  of  the  engines, 
machine  tools,  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  and  calculating  ma- 
chines, while  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  most  of  the  mining  and 
excavating  machinery.  The  rock  phosphates  came  wholly  from  the 
deposits  on  the  Islands  of  Ocean  and  Nauru  in  the  Pacific.  Of  the 
metal  pipes  and  tubing  the  United  States  supplied  48  per  cent,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  36  per  cent.  About  8  per  cent  each  came  from 
Canada  and  Switzerland. 

The  United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  various 
oils  imported.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  liquid  paints  came  from  the 
United  States,  the  rest  from  England.  Norway  furnished  40  per 
cent  of  the  wrapping  paper,  Sweden  28  per  cent,  Canada  24  per  cent, 
and  the  United  States  only  about  6  per  cent.  Of  the  printing  paper 
Norway  also  furnished  40  per  cent,  Canada  33  per  cent,  Sweden  16 
per  cent,  and  the  United  States  7  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom 
supplied  52  per  cent  of  the  writing  paper,  the  United  States  30  per 
cent,  and  Norway  11  per  cent. 
Great  Britain  Principal  Karket  for  Oth«r  Items. 

Great  Britain  supplied  over  92  per  cent  of  the  cotton  and  linen 

^       piece  goods,  the  United  States  about  4  per  cent,  and  Japan  2  per  cent. 

-^       But  in  silk  piece  goods  Japan  led  with  46  per  cent,  followed  by 

^     France  with  24,  per  cent,  Italy  %\  per  cent,  China  8  per  cent,  and  the 

United  States  with  less  than  2  per  cent.    England  furnished  62  per 

cent  of  the  velvets  and  plushes,  Switzerland  22  per  cent,  and  France 

14  per  cent.      Practically  all  of  the  woolen  piece  goods  as  well  as 
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most  of  the  unspecified  classes  came  from  Grreat  Britain,  Over  66 
per  cent  of  the  rubber  goods  came  from  the  United  States,  about  32 
per  cent  being  supplied  by  Great  Britain. 

Ales  and  beers  were  supplied  wholly  by  Great  Britain.  France 
furnished  the  bulk  of  the  brandy.  The  trade  in  gin  was  about  equally- 
divided  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  The  United  Kingdom 
furnished  94  per  cent  and  Canada  6  per  cent  of  the  whisky,  while 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  supplied  most  of  the  wines.  The 
Australian  production  of  medium  grade  wine  is  very  large  and  the 
imports  of  this  commodity  are  principally  confined  to  the  very  fine 
wines  which  can  afford  to  pay  the  transportation  and  customs 
charges.  A  serious  effort  has  oeen  made  to  foster  the  local  distilla- 
tion of  whisky  but  only  a  partial  success  has  been  obtained,  owing 
largely  to  the  preference  of  the  public  for  the  British  product. 

The  importations  of  sulphur  were  almost  wholly  from  Japan. 
Ceylon  furnished  58  per  cent  and  British  India  42  per  cent  of  the 
bulk  tea.  As  the  major  portion  of  this  tea  is  put  up  in  packages  fay 
local  importers,  there  is  little  purdiase  of  tea  in  packages.  Of  tm 
dressed  lumber,  the  United  States  supplied  63  per  cent  and  New  Zea- 
land 24  per  cent.  Tools  of  trade,  not  including  machines,  came  from 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  68  per  cent,  the  United  Kingdom 
furnishing  most  6f  the  remainder. 

The  decrease  in  the  importation  of  motor  car  bodies  is  a<»ounted 
for  by  the  growth  of  local  factories  for  building  them  and  to  the 
customs  restrictions  imposed  which  permits  only  one  body  to  be 
imported  with  every  three  chassis.  (Restriction  removed  May  19, 
1920.)  The  United  States  furnished  92  per  cent  of  the  total  imports, 
the  balance  coming  from  Canada.  Of  tne  motor  chassis  76  per  cent 
came  from  the  United  States,  ^  per  cent  from  Canada,  and  less  than 
2  per  cent  from  Great  Britain.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  vehicle 
parts  came  from  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  from  the  Unifed 
Kingdom  and  Canada,  while  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  92  per 
cent  of  the  wheels,  rims,  and  hubs.  Great  Britain  furnished  most  of 
the  cotton  and  hosiery  yams. 

The  Export  Trade. 

The  export  trade  of  South  Australia  suffered  an  even  more  serious 
decline  from  that  of  die  previous  year  than  did  the  import  trade,  the 
total  amounting  to  only  slightly  more  than  60  per  cent  of  that  tor 
1916-17.  The  table  which  follows  shows  the  values  of  artides  ex- 
ported during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  as  ocHnpared  with  tlse 
values  during  1917: 


Articles  •xportoi. 


1915-17 


1917-18 


Artlc]e8>«Eported. 


1916-17 


1M7-IS 


Animals 

Apparel  and  attire 

Bullion,  silver,  bar,  ingots. 

Butter 

Coffee  and  chicory 

Co«Mt  and  chocolate 

Concentrates: 

Silver  oad  sflver  taftd . . 

Zinc 

Copper  ingots 

Cordage,  other 

£ggalb«imea 


$86,126 

4,326 

2,137,610 

765,782 
2,847 
2,083 

U0.S14 

4,943,358 

845,311 


$409,139 

82,090 

2,242,975 

565, 196 

5,820 

1,986 


4B,6S7 


1,603,112 
770,367 
M,245 


Fruits,  dried; 

Curraxits 

Raisins 

Other 

Glvrerin,  hmolint,  van- 

Grain: 

Oat« 

Wheat 

Flour,  wtocat 

other. 

Oums,  dry^ivsiB 


192,130 


M8 
14,498,287 

3,032,200 


n« 


OB,«7 
f0,I87 
«,291 

l»lif,«6 
9»«U 
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Articles  exported. 


Honey , 

Jams  and  Jellies 

Jewelry     and      precious 

stones,  uncut , 

Lard  and  animal  fiat3 

Lead,  pig 

Leather 

Machinery 

Manures 

Meats 

Metals,  manufactures  of 

Milk,      preserved,      u 

sweetened 


1»16-17 


6,311 


1917-18 


$19,539 

153,468 

1,786 

4,677 

20,853 

36,875 

13,183 

1,450 

1,211,527 

836,038 

208,467 

38,844 

12,828 

8,141 

141.  G68 

95,719 

374,832 

6»1,134 

10,904 

69,723 

1,513 


Articles  exported. 


Ores 

Piece  goods,  woolen. . 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Rags 

PalT 

Skins 

Tallow,  unrefined 

Vessels 

Wines 

Wool: 

Greasy 

Scoured 

Zinc  spelter,  bars,  etc. 


1916-17 


110,423 
448 
21,208 
26,785 
37,258 

994,505 

122,865 
73,970 

197,536 

8,1&5,618 

1,452,217 

401,715 


1917-18 


1, 


$19,692 
161,120 
24,716 
10,215 
95,621 
102, 76Q 
152,949 


84,409 

826,395 
146,819 


Destination  of  Principal  Exports. 

Australia  has  always  been  famous  in  the  markets  of  the  East  for 
its  horses  and  South  Australia  has  a  substantial  share  of  this  indus- 
try. During  the  year  under  review  all  of  these  animals  were  shipped 
to  India.  In  normal  years  important  quantities  of  wattle  bark,  used 
for  tanning,  are  produced,  but  during  the  past  year  only  a  small 
quantity  was  exported  and  that  went  to  New  Zealand.  Silver  forms 
an  item  of  large  value  in  the  export  returns,  although  most  of  this 
metal  is  actually  produced  in  the  mines  at  Broken  Hill  in  New  South 
Wales  and  shipped  from  the  port  of  Adelaide.  India  purchased  the 
total  export  Oa  this  product.  Great  Britain  took  G8  per  cent  of  the 
copper  and  India  324)er  cent. 

All. of  the  butter  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  did  the  dried 
fruits,  with  the  exception  of  currants,  of  whicli  the  South  African 
Union  took  55  per  cent.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  wheat  went  to 
France,  20  per  cent  to  the  United  States,  18  per  cent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  rest  to  South  Africa,  Italy,  and  Canada.  The 
portion  taken  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  represents,  of  course, 
one  of  the  ^temporary  conditions  for  which  the  war  and  the  conse- 
quent lack  of  tonnage  is  responsible.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  coming 
year  will  show  any  important  shipments  of  this  commodity  to 
America.  The  same  is  true  of  flour,  of  which  the  United  States 
took  43  per  cent.  Great  Britain  25  per  cent,  and  Egypt  17  per  cent. 

All  of  the  manures  were  shipped  to  New  Zealand.  The  United 
Kangdom  took  the  entire  exportation  of  refrigerated  meats  as  well 
as  all  of  the  sheepskins  and  64  per  cent  of  the  rabbit  skins,  the 
remainder  going  to  the  United  States.  American  importers  in  the 
East  are  beginning  to  take  some  interest  in  Australian  rabbit  slrins 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  future  will  see  increasing  quantities 
shipped  to  New  York.  Over  85  per  cent  of  the  unrefined  tallow  went 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  balance  going  to  South  Africa.  Most 
of  the  wine  produced  in  Soutli  Australia  is  consumed  within  the 
Commonwealth  but  an  important  export  trade  is  being  cultivated 
with  Great  Britain,  that  country  taking  over  90  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ports, the  rest  going  to  India  and  Ceylon.  Great  Britain  purchased 
all  of  the  scoured  wool  and  88  per  cent  of  the  greasy  wool,  and  Italy 
the  remainder. 
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The  Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  declared  exports  of  goods  going  to  the  United 
States  from  Adelaide,  the  total  for  the  calendar  year  of  1918  shows 
an  increase  of  about  58  per  cent  over  that  for  the  preceding  year : 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value, 


1918 


Quantity.       Vafaia. 


Floor,  wheat tans, 

Quxn,yacca hundredweight.. 

Hair,  horse pounds. . 

Leather,  side do 

Opals,  rough,  uncut ounces. . 

Ore,  manganese tons. . 

Skins,  rabbit ounces.. 

Wheat bushcli.. 

Zinc  concentrates tons.. 


2,979 
11,674 
8,308 
1,709 


$4,977 
7,910 
4,377 

36,017 


29,718 


$1,590,8 


12,290 


9,0 


62,070 
383,757 
24,151 


2(^,866 

592,205 

1,012,083 


402 

102 

24,500 

940,197 


8,808 

9,927 

14,033 

1,015,260 


Total. 


1,S83,435   2,047, 


This  larffe  increase  is  accounted  for  by  unusual  shipments  of  wheat 
and  flour  brought  about  by  the  necessities  of  war.  As  stated  in  a 
previous  paragraph,  it  is  unlikely  that  these  items  will  appear 
among  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  coming 
year.  It  is  also  probaole  that  further  shipments  of  zinc  concen- 
trates to  the  United  States  will  not  be  made  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  local  plants  to  handle  this  metal  and  the  evident  intention 
of  British  buyers  to  control  the  output.  However,  it  is  believed  that 
an  increasing  amount  of  animal  hair,  uncut  opals,  manganese  ore, 
and  rabbit  skins  will  be  shipped  to  America  during  1919. 
The  Outlook  for  Overseas  Trade. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  here  appears  to  be  that  the  experience 
of  1918  in  the  way  of  a  greatly  restricted  foreign  trade  will  not 
be  repeated  during  1919.  While  buyers  are  unquestidhably  very 
conservative  in  placing  their  orders  for  all  lines,  there  is  an  un^ 
doubted  lack  of  goods  in  stock,  especially  in  the  so-called  luxury 
lines.  In  common  with  most  commercial  centers,  leading  importers 
were  firm  in  their  belief  that  prices  for  staple  commodities  would 
decline  very  materially  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Hie 
result  of  this  attitude  was  that  indent  houses  found  themselves  facing 
a  serious  cancellation  of  orders  which  had  been  mven  prior  to  No- 
vember, 1918,  and  which  had  not  been  executed.  Up  to  the  present 
writing,  however,  the  hope  for  greatly  lowered  prices  has  not  mate- 
rialized and  importers  are  beginning  to  reconsider  their  former  baste 
in  canceling  indents.  The  practice  is  becoming  ^neral  to  buy  on 
memorandum,  i.  e.,  at  market  prices  at  date  of  shipment  instead  of 
at  date  of  orqer.  In  brief,  the  year  of  1919  holds  forth  a  reasonable 
promise  for  far  greater  activity  in  import  trade,  always  providing, 
of  course,  that  adequate  shipping  space  will  be  available. 
Development  of  Coxuneroial  Orga&izationB. 

Realizing  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  concerted  action  in 
matters  affecting  the  commercial  community,  the  business  men  of 
South  Australia  during  the  past  few  years  have  developed  several 
organizations  which  have  had  an  undoubted  influence  in  securing 
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for  their  members  relief  from  various  burdensome  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  war,  as  well  as  for  the  settlement  of  many  difficulties  and 
disputes  which  arise  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world  is 
the  United  Commercial  Travelers  Association  of  Australasia,  an 
important  branch  of  which  is  located  in  Adelaide.  While  the  prin- 
cipal activity  of  this  society  is  social,  in  that  it  maintains  club- 
houses with  lodging  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  its  members  in  most 
of  the  important  cities  of  Australasia,  much  of  the  work  of  its 
officials  is  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  trade  interests,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic.  A  special  number  of  its  official  orean,  "Australia 
Today,"  is  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  This  publication 
gives  a  general  r  dew  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  progress  of 
the  country  for  clie  past  year  and  contains  excellent  illustrations  and 
attractively  written  articles  on  Australia  and  its  resources.  The 
members  of  the  Adelaide  branch  of  this  society  number  more  than 
1,000,  practically  all  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  with  the  vari- 
ous commercial  enterprises  of  the  State.  Meml^rship  at  one  branch 
entitles  the  member  to  all  the  privileges  at  every  other  branch. 

The  Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  a  membership  of  235, 
takes  an  important  part  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  community.  Its  work  during  1918,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  various  matters  of  war-time  trade,  was  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  Government.  Its  routine  activity  follows  much  the 
same  lines  as  do  those  of  similar  organizations  in  the  United  States. 

The  South  Australian  Chamber  of  Manufactures  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
State  and  to  stimulate  the  production  of  primary  products.  Its 
membership  includes  most  of  the  local  business  men  who  are  inter- 
ested in  such  matters. 

The  continued  agitation  for  a  careful  study  of  the  possibilities 
for  closer  commercial  relations  within  the  Empire,  which  has  been 
advocated  during  the  war  period  and  energetically  supported  by  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Australia,  has  received  the 
almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  local  commercial  organizations. 
Delegates  from  this  district  have  been  sent  to  London  with  instruc- 
tions to  present  to  the  Empire  conference  on  the  subject  various 
resolutions  from  the  Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  are 
intended  to  foster  and  give  effect  to  the  movement. 
Pillage  of  Cargo  at  Seaports — Ad  Valorem  Duties. 

For  some  time  past,  complaints  have  become  frequent  against 
what  appears  to  be  a  systematic  pillage  of  merchandise  while  stored 
at  the  wharves.  The  chamber  of  commerce  urged  the  Grovemment 
to  instruct  the  police  to  exercise  a  greater  vigilance  over  these  goods, 
and  referred  to  the  matter  as  entailing  a  "  serious  loss  to  the  com- 
munity and  is  becoming  a  national  stigma." 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Steamship 
Owners  Joint  Committee  at  Sydney,  "  that  the  practice  of  utilizing 
cases  in  which  goods  are  shipped  for  advertising  purposes,  and  ox 
indicating  thereon  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  packages  he  dis- 
continued, wharf  laborers  and  others  handling  the  packages  know- 
ing thereby  the  exact  nature  of  the  goods  they  were  after,  and  could 
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put  the  packages  away  and  make  their  choice  later  at  their  leisure." 
American  exporters  would  do  well  to  give  this  suggestion  their 
earnest  consideration. 

According  to  the  practice  of  the  Customs  Administration  ad 
valorem  duties  are  assessed  on  the  invoice  values  at  the  date  of  ship- 
ment from  the  country  of  origin.  Prior  to  the  war  this  regulation 
was  enforced  without  serious  inconvenience  or  expense  to  the  Aus- 
tralian importer  for  the  reason  that  in  most  cases  the  value  at  date 
of  shipment  was  approximately  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  ordering 
the  goods.  But  during  the  war  when  continually  rising  market 
values  were  the  rule,  and  very  great  delays  occurred  in  securing 
shipping  space,  prices  were  f requentlv  very  materially  higher  at  the 
date  of  shipment  than  at  the  time  of  ordering  the  goods.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  local  importer  having  to  pay  duty  on  the  higher  values 
thereby  increasing  his  landed  co^.  The  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Australia  appealed  to  the  Controller  General  of  Cus- 
toms for  a  review  of  this  regulation,  and  eventually  that  official 
decided  that  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  for  six  months  thereafter 
tlie  Government  would  accept  duty  on  the  basis  of  value  at  the  date 
of  order  instead  of  at  the  dale  of  actual  shipment. 
Decrease  in  Shijiping — New  Shipbuilding  Plant. 

The  statistics  of  shipping  for  tlie  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  are 
not  yet  available.  The  total  number  of  ships  entering  South  Austra- 
lian ports  during  the  previous  year  was  798,  having  a  total  tonnage 
of  2,155j948,  as  compared  with  894  ships  of  a  total  tonnage  of  2,565,-  ■ 
724  during  1915-16.  Of  the  former  number  89,  with  a  tonnage  of 
437,634,  were  from  the  United  Kingdom;  106,  with  a  tonnage  of 
238,065  were  from  foreign  countries,  of  which  51  vessels  of  a  ton- 
nage of  101,552  were  from  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  came  from 
other  States  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

The  clearances  numbered  802  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  2,153,143, 
as  compared  with  890  ships  and  a  tonnage  of  2,561,443  during  1915- 
16,  Of  the  former  numoer,  77  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  332,660, 
cleared  for  the  United  Kingdom;  63,  with  a  tonnage  of  104,710, 
including  26  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  36,652  bound  :for  the  United 
States,  cleared  for  foreign  countries;  and  the  rest  went  to  other 
States  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  shortage  of  shipping  space  became  more  acute  during  the 
year,  and  large  quantities  of  primary  products  such  as  wheat,  wool, 
and  metals  had  to  be  stored  at  seaports.  Even  during  December 
very  little,  if  any,  actual  relief  was  afforded,  althougli  the  promise 
was  given  that  adequate  tonnage  would  be  available  by  the  middle 
of  1919  at  the  latest. 

The  activity  in  shipbuilding  in  South  Australia  was  confined  to 
the  award  by  the  Government  of  a  contract  given  to  Messrs.  Poole 
&  Steele  (Ltd.),  of  Port  Adelaide,  for  the  building  of  four  steel 
steamships  having  a  gross  tonnage  of  5,500  eacli.  The  Government 
has  advanced  to  this  firm,  on  very  liberal  terms,  a  loan  of  £60,000 
($291,990)  to  assist  them  in  establishing  their  yards  and  plant.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  considerable  progress  had  been  made  on  the 
preparation  of  the  yards,  which  are  located  at  Port  Adelaide,  but 
the  actual  construction  of  the  ships  had  not  commenced. 
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Afrioaltnral  Aor«afe  and  Prodnotion-^LlTe  Stock. 

The  total  area  under  cultivation  on  June  30,  1918,  in  the  State  of 
South  Australia  was  3,079,778  acres,  as  compared  with  a  total  acre- 
age of  3,627,477  for  the  previous  year.  Of  this  acreage,  2,355,682 
acres  were  devoted  to  wheat,  the  production  of  which  amountea  to 
28,692,594  bushels;  407,011  acres  to  hay  crops,  with  a  total  pro- 
duction of  488,693  tons:  106,556  acres  to  oats^  producing  1,248,529 
bushels  ;^95,654  acres  to  oarley,  with  a  production  of  1,651,036  bush- 
els; 41,869  acres  to  green  forage,  with  a  production  amounting  to 
31,576. tons;  29,020  acres  to  orchards,  with  a  production  valued  at 
£404,788  ($1,969,901) ;  and  29,762  acres  to  vineyards,  which  produced 
^  ^1£15  tons  of  grapes. 

The  growing  of  grapes  for  wine  making  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  agricultural  activity  of  the  State,  and  for  the  past  few  years 
the  acreage  of  the  vineyards  has  increased  rapidly.  During  the  year 
under  discussion  the  production  of  grapes  averaged  2.05  tons  per 
acre,  as  compared  with  1.44  tons  for  the  previous  year.  The  wine 
made  amounted  to  5,331,166  gallons,  as  against  a  total  of  2,951,048 

fallons  during  1917.    The  total  amount  of  wine  held  in  stock  on 
une  30  was  6,642,330  gallons,  as  against  4,447,285  gallons  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  reported  on  June  30,  1918,  was  313,245, 
of  which  126,012  were  dairy  cattle.  Prices  in  the  local  market  for 
bullocks,  cows,  and  steers  advanced  on  an  average  of  about  18  per 
cent  for  the  year,  but  there  was  a  decline  in  prices  for  sheep  and 
lambs  of  about  5  per  cent.  The  local  slaughtering  of  cattle  and  sheep 
for  food  has  steadily  declined  since  1914,  owing  largely  to  the  lack  of 
shipping  space  for  the  exports  of  meat  products,  an  mdustry  which 
had  reached  important  vsJues  prior  to  tne  war.  This  condition  has 
resulted  in  important  increases  in  the  sheep  flocks  and  a  small  in- 
crease in  cattle  herds.  In  1918  the  total  number  of  sheep  sent  to  the 
abattoirs  was  808,914,  as  against  686,112  for  the  previous  year;  lambs, 
140,556  and  103,558;  catUe,  69,789  and  63,167;  and  pigs,  140,400  and 
90,413,  respectively. 
Znoreat ed  Wool  Clip— Dairy  aB<l  Poultry  Pro4mcti. 

The  total  production  of  greasy  wool  amounted  to  41,456,095 
pounds,  as  compared  with  31,125,530  pounds  for  the  previous  year. 
The  average  clip  per  sheep  was  7.52  pounds  and  7.47  pounds,  re- 
spectively. The  average  price  obtained  for  the  1918  clip  was  28^ 
cents  per  pound  at  Adelaide;  for  the  1917  clip,  29  cents;  and  for  the 
1916  clip,  21i  cents. 

The  production  of  butter  amounted  to  10,482,895  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  9,798,142  pounds  for  the  previous  vear  of  1917;  cheese, 
2,449,716  pounds,  against  2,476,081  pounds:  milk,  32,308,881  gallow, 
against  29,954,005  gallons;  and  bacon  and  ham,  6,591,064  pounds, 
against  3,993,137  pounds.  The  total  value  of  the  production  oi 
poultry  and  eggs  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  was  £669,105 
(^$3,256,199),  as  compared  with  a  value  of  £618,440  ($3,009,638)  for 
tiic  previous  year. 
HaBdllmir  of  Wheat. 

There  has  been  considerable  aj^itation  throughout  Australia  for 
the  bulk  handling  and  storage  oi  wheat.    Heretofore  it  has  always 
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been  handled  in  the  sack  and  this  practice,  under  normal  conditions, 
proved  both  inexpensive  and  effective.  But  during  the  war  lack  or 
ocean  tonnage  resulted  in  vast  accmnulations  of  wheat  at  the  seaports. 
The  bags  were  stacked  in  the  open  and  covered  with  tarpaulins  or 
rough  sheds.  Even  with  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  serious 
losses  were  incurred  through  the  action  of  weevils  and  a  plague  of 
mice.  This  led  to  the  discussion  of  the  need  for  terminal  elevators, 
or  silos  as  they  are  called  here.  Realizing  that  the  congestion  repre- 
sented a  purely  temporary  condition  and  that  it  would  not  likely 
occur  again,  together  with  the  necessity  for  a  heavy  investjnent  in 
elevators  should  that  method  be  adopted,  the  Government  of  South 
Australia  decided  that  as  far  as  this  State  was  concerned  the  situa- 
tion did  not  warrant  so  drastic  a  change  in  present  methods  and 
refused  to  consider  the  matter  further. 

During  the  war  the  exportation  of  wheat  has  been  handled  by  the 
Australian  Government  Wheat  Pool  through  the  organizations  ^ab- 
lished  in  each  State.  Up  to  December  31, 1918,  the  South  Australian 
pool  had  shipped  24,716,000  bushels,  and  total  stocks  on  hand  at  that 
date  amounted  to  54,012,000  bushels,  some  of  which  represents  hold- 
over stocks  from  previous  years.  The  pool  fixed  the  price  of  wheat 
to  the  farmer  at  4s.  4d.  ($1.05)  per  bushel,  the  shipper  paying  the 
railway  charges  to  the  coast.  It  provided  for  a  system  of  advances 
to  the  farmer  on  account  of  his  crop,  arranged  for  the  handling  at 
the  ports  and  shipment  abroad.  Local  millers  and  grain  merchants 
secured  their  supplies  from  the  pool.  Control  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  government. 

Production  of  Xlnerals. 

The  total  land  area  held  under  mining  leases  and  mineral  rights 
is  274,553  acres,  very  little  of  which  is  actually  producing  ore.  Dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  of  1917,  the  last  available  statistics,  7,213  tons 
of  copper  were  produced  as  compared  with  7,279  tons  for  the  previous 
year;  gold,  7,145  ounces  and  7,769  ounces,  respectively;  and  iron  ore 
to  the  value  of  £359,723  ($1,750,592)  as  against  a  value  of  £200,382 
($975,159)  for  the  previous  year.  The  total  value  of  all  minerals 
produced  was  £1,460,674  ($7,108,370)  compared  with  a  value  of 
£1,212,874   ($5,902,451)   during  1916. 

The  iron  ore  produced  in  South  Australia  comes  from  the  mines 
at  Iron  Knob  and  Iron  Monarch,  located  34  miles  from  Hummock 
Hill.  This  ore  forms  two  hills  which  enables  it  to  be  worked  by 
open  quarrying.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  110,000,000 
tons  of  ore  in  sight.  It  is  a  hematite,  66  per  cent  metallic  iron,  with 
no  excess  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  titanic  acid.  The  ore  is  not 
treated  in  South  Australia  but  is  shipped  to  the  steel  works  at  New- 
castle, New  South  Wales,  and  it  is  the  chief  supply  of  that  plant.  It 
is  stated  that  the  amount  of  ore  available  is  sufficient  to  meet  all 
Australian  requirements  for  many  years  to  come. 

Practically  all  of  the  copper  comes  from  the  Moonta  mines  and  is 
treated  at  the  seaport  of  Wallaroo.  Both  the  mines  and  smelting 
works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Wallaroo  and  Moonta  Mining 
and  Smelting  Co.  (Ltd.),  an  amalgamation  of  two  of  the  oldest 
mining  companies  in  South  Australia.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
the  market  price  for  copper  had  declined  to  a  point  below  the  local 
cost  of  production.    Only  through  their  contract  with  the  British 
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Groverimient  for  copper  at  war  prices  was  the  company  enabled  to 
continue  operations.  This  contract  expires  in  1919  and  if  the  world's 
market  price  continues  at  its  present  low  level  and  working  costs 
can  not  be  reduced,  the  company  will  probably  be  forced  to  cease 
operations. 

A  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  Australian  production  of  lead, 
zinc,  and  silver  is  produced  by  the  various  mines  at  Broken  Hill, 
New  South  Wales,  all  of  which  is  handled  through  the  State  of  South 
Australia,  the  lead  and  ^nc  being  treated  at  Port  Pirie  by  a  pro- 
ducers association  which  owns  the  reduction  plant  there.  As  there 
are  no  separate  statistics  for  this  particular  district  they  are  in- 
cluded with  the  figures  for  the  State  of  New  South  Wales. 
lAtreaM^  Xannfacturlag.- 

On  June  80,  1918,  there  were  1,285  industrial  establishments 
operating  in  the  State,  as  compared  with  1,237  ten  years  ^o.  The 
number  of  employees  increased  in  that  period  from  24,23G  to  26,634 : 
the  increase  in  actual  horsepower  used  was  from  19,172  to  46,664 ;  ana 
the  gross  value  of  output  from  £10,471,671  ($50,960,386)  to  £19,261,- 
142  ($93,734,347).  These  figures  demonstrate  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  machinery  and  power  as  opposed  to  hand  labor. 
Metal  and  machinery  products  contributed  39  per  cent  of  the  .total 
output;  food  and  drinks,  26  per  cent;  clothing  and  textile  lines,  7 
per  cent;  and  treating  raw  materials,  6  per  cent 

Industrial  development  will  probably  increase  but  slowly  and 
only  at  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  of  population,  for  the  lack  of 
cheap  power  and  an  inadequate  suppljf  oi  skilled  labor  restriets  the 
manufacturing  activity  to  the  production  of  those  goods  which  can 
be  consumed  within  the  State  or  in  near-by  sections  of  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales.  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  true  of  certain  lines 
such  as  motor-car  bodies,  metal  bedsteads,  and  wines,  for  these  prod- 
nets  have  been  sold  in  all  parts  of  Australia  in  competition  with  simi- 
lar lines  produced  in  the  other  States,  and  in  respect  to  wines^  at 
least,  a  fair  export  trade  has  been  developed. 

Labor  Statistics  and  Conditions. 

On  December  31,  1918,  there  were  101  separately  organized  labor 
Tmions  in  South  Australia,  having  137  branches  and  a  total  member- 
ship of  51,559,  as  compared  with  93  unions,  98  branches,  amd  45,400 
members  f <wp  the  previous  vear.  During  the  year  there  were  17  laboir 
disputes,  involving  25  establishments  and  2,005  working  people,  with 
a  loss  of  18,276  working  days  and  a  loss  of  wages  amounting  to 
£10,515  ($51,171),  as  compared  with  24  disputes,  involving  44  estab- 
lishments and  4,104  working  people,  with  a  loss  of  57,446  working 
days  and  a  loss  of  wages  auKMinting  to  £30,306  ($147,484)  during  tJie 
previous  year. 

For  the  year  ended  December  31, 1917,  the  last  published  statistics 
lor  a  full  year,  there  were  78  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid,  af- 
fecting 20,200  persons  and  increasing  their  wages  by  £6,070  ($2&,540). 
The  figures  for  IDIS  will  sho^  substantial  increases. 

In  coflEimon  with  most  other  parts  of  the  wortd,  South  Australia  is 
experiencing  considerable  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  relations  be- 
tween eflkpital  and  labor.  Strikes  have  occurred  frequently  through- 
out the  year,  some  based  on  clearfy  defined  causes,  usually  rdfatmg 
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to  hours  of  labor  or  rates  of  wages  or  both,  and  others  for  reasons 

which  are  decidedly  obscure. 

Public  Debt  and  Finance — Reyenne  and  Expenditure!. 

The  total  public  debt  of  the  State  of  South  Australia  on  June  30. 
1918,  was  £40,021,480  ($197,684,432),  as  compared  with  a  total  of 
£39,304,280  ($191,506,209)  on  June  30,  1917.  This  represents  a  per 
capita  debt  of  £92 J  ($450.14),  the  second  highest  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  all  of 
the  railways  within  the  State  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  State 
Government,  and  that  a  portion  of  this  debt  is  represented  by  the 
investment  therein  which  amounts  to  £17,974,000  ($87,470,471). 

Heretofore,  all  loans  secured  outside  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
been  raised  in  London,  but  this  practice  may  be  modified  to  some 
extent  in  the  near  future.  The  only  loan  which  the  State  has  raised 
since  1915  is  an  issue  of  £1,400,000  ($6,813,100)  in  March,  1917, 
bearing  5i  per  cent  interest  and  sold  at  97.  This  loan  matures  in 
1927  but  may  be  redeemed  at  the  option  of  the  Government  after 
1922.  An  old  issue  of  £2,100,000  ($10,219,650)  will  mature  in  1919, 
and  another  issue  of  £1,320,000  ($6,423,780)  in  1920. 

The  total  revenue  received  by  the  State  Government  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1918,  amounted  to  £5,526,226  ($26,893,379),  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  £4,874,603  ($23,722,255)  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  About  41  per  cent  of  this  revenue  was  received  from  the 
operation  of  railways  and  tram  lines,  19  per  cent  from  taxation,  9J 
per  cent  from  the  Federal  Commonwealth  subsidy,  4^  per  cent  from 
Government  land  sales  and  rentals,  and  the  balance  from  various 
sources. 

The  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  £5,500,419 
($26,767,789),  as  compared  with  a  total  of  £5,190,453  ($25,259,340) 
tor  the  previous  year.  Operating  expenses  of  railways  and  tram 
lines,  exclusive  of  construction,  absorbed  38  per  cent  of  this  expendi- 
ture, interest  and  charges  on  the  public  debt  37  per  cent,  and  the 
balance  was  applied  to  all  other  expenses  of  Government. 

Taxation,  Pensions,  and  Banking. 

The  extremely  heavy  burden  which  this  State  has  had  to  meet  on 
account  of  war  conditions  necessitated  considerable  increases  in  the 
income  tax  rates  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  energetic  protests  of  nearly  all  of  the  commercial  organiza- 
tions of  the  State  that  the  proposed  increases  would  have  an  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  the  industrial  development  of  the  district  and  ur^g 
a  greater  economy  in  Government  expenditure  to  meet  the  condition. 
Parliament  passed  the  bill  without  modification. 

On  September  30,  1918,  there  were  11,703  persons  receiving  old- 
age  and  invalid  pensions  from  the  State  governmeril,  the  total 
expenditure  for  this  purpose  being  £363,714  ($1,770,014).  This  rep- 
resented an  average  fortnightly  pension  of  about  24s.  ($5.84)  per 
person.  During  thp  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  10,119  persons  were 
receiving  war  pensions  to  the  amount  of  £263,532  ($1,282,478),  as 
compared  with  an  expenditure  during  the  preceding  year  of  £114,810 
($558,723).  Since  1912  the  State  government  has  paid  maternity 
allowances  to  needy  persons.  Up  to  December  31,  1918,  73,307  per- 
sons were  so  assisted ;  the  average  yearly  number  being  about  6,000, 
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On  December  31,  1918,  there  were  341,491  depositors  having  sav- 
ings accounts  in  the  banks,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  337,709  per- 
sons for  the  previous  year.  The  total  amounts  deposited  were 
£13,106,675  ($63,783,634)  and  £12,899,036  ($62,773,159),  respectively. 
The  bank  clearings  for  the  State  during  the  calendar  year  of  1918 
amounted  to  £105,705,234  ($514,414,522),  as  compared  with  a  total 
of  £71,433,815  ($347,632,661)  for  1916,  and  £60,949,625  ($296,611,350) 
for  1915. 

Ballways,  Tramways,  and  Lighting  Service — Vital  Statistics. 

The  total  railway  mileage  in  operation  during  the  year  was  2,281, 
only  39  miles  of  which  was  under  private  management.  The  total 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  up  to  June  30,  1918,  was 
£17,974,000  ($87,470,471).  The  gross  income  for  the  year  amounted 
to  £2,331,549  ($11,346,483) ;  operating  expenses,  £1,747,055  ($8,502,- 
043) ;  and  net  earnings,  £584,494  ($2,844,440),  representing  3.25  per 
cent  on  the  total  capitalization. 

The  only  electric  street  railway  system  of  any  importance  in  this 
State  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Municipal  Tramways  Trust,  an 
organization  formed  by  the  municipal  bodies  within  the  Adelaide 
metropolitan  area.  Gross  income  for  the  half  year  ended  January 
31,  1919,  amounted  to  £218,550  ($1,063,574):  operating  expenses, 
£142,329  ($692,644) ;  and  net  earnings,  £76,221  ($370,929) ;  the  figures 
for  the  preceding  half  year  were  £213,894  ^($1,040,915),  £126,913 
($617,622),  and  £86,983  ($423,303),  respectively,  for  the  same  items. 

The  Adelaide  Electric  Supply  Co.  (Ltd.),  a  private  corporation 
which  furnishes  the  metropolitan  district  of  Adelaide  with  electric 
light  and  power,  earned  a  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ended  August 
31, 1918,  of  £174,254  ($848,007) ,  as  compared  with  £154,451  ($751,636) 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  A  dividend  of  12  per  cent  was  paid  for 
both  years. 

During  the  year  ended  December  31, 1918,  the  births  for  the  whole 
State  numbered  11,357;  the  deaths,  4,390;  and  the  marriages,  3,190, 
as  compared  with  11,326,  4,365,  and  3,252.  respectively,  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  percentages  per  1,000  oi  population  for  1918  wero 
25.80,  9.97,  and  7.25  per  cent,  respectively. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

By  CoBsal  General  Thomaa  StuntnowM,  Melbourne. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Australia  for  the  fiscal  year  1910 
amounted  to  £201,243^93,  Avhich  at  the  average  conversion  rate  of 
1i>4.50  to  the  pound  sterling  amounts  to  $905,594,818.  As  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  this  is  an  increase  of  £65,386,293,  or  $294,- 
238,318.  The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  calendar 
vear  1919  amounted  to  £27,299,459,  or,  at  $4.50  to  the  pound  sterling, 
a  total  of  $122,847,566. 

In  the  preparation  of  statistical  data  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth authorities  make  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  and  not  for  the 
calendar  vear.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  base  a  complete 
report  oi  this  kind  on  calendar  year  returns.  However,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Commonwealth  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs, 
a  table  has  been  prepared  showing  the  total  imports  from  the  United 
States  into  Australia  for  the  calendar  year. 
Australian  Foreign  Trade. 

As  illustrating  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Australia  for  the  fiscal 
years  1918  and  1919,  and  the  pre-war  year  1913,  the  following  fig- 
ures are  given : 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1913        

1358,870,500 
273,099.000 
420,306,254 

13^574,000 
337,057,500 
479,288,565 

$712,444,500 
611,356,500 
905,594,818 

1918 

1919 

Total  Trade  with  United  States. 
Australia's  trade  with  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1919, 


according  to  the  revised  returns  ^Ltke -C 

:),2J!),mSh'l* 


on  wealth  Bureau  oi 

Statistics,  amounted  to  $160,215,: 

21905'— 20- G3b  W^^tJ^lJ 


125^72,963  represents 
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imports  from  the  United  States  to  Australia,  and  $40,542,277  'were 
exports  from  Australia  to  the  United  Stat^. 

The  trade  of  Australia  with  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years 
1914, 1918,  and  1919,  was  as  follows: 


Yean. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

ToUL 

1914 

$48,920,841 
69,542,348 
125,672,983 

Ua,  385, 007 
47^824,758 
40,542,277 

$n,ao5^84S 

117,397,106 

191S 

19l» 

160,215,240 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  figures  do  not  agree  with  those  quoted 
in  some  of  the  previous  reports.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  converting  rate  herein  used  is  $4.50  instead  of  the  customary 
rate  of  $4.8665  to  the  pound  sterling,  as  previously  used,  the  formex 
being  a  fair  average  for  the  year  under  review. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Australia  increased  very 
rapidly  early  in  1919,  with  a  greater  diA'ersity  of  merchandise  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  but  the  appreciation  of  tlic  dollar 
toward  the  close  of  the  yearchecked  trade  considerably. 

Aiustralia's  Chief  Imports  and  Exports. 

Australia's  chief  imports  and  exports  for  the  calendar  years  1918 
and  1919  are  stated  below  in  quantities  and  values,  these  data  hav- 
ing been  secured  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  Federal  Depaitraent  of  Trade  and  Customs : 


Sugar  (cane) hundredweight . . 

Tea poands.. 

Tobacco do 

Copra hundredweight. . 

Knil  ted  apparel 

Whisky  in  bulk gallons. . 

Sacks,  com  flour dozen.. 

Kera-.eiie. gallons. . 

Oil,  petroleum do 

Iron: 

Steel  bar  rod hundredweight. . 

Plates  and  tube^ 

riate,  galvanized pounds. . 

Plain do 

Wire do.... 

Tinned  plate do 

Tools  of  trade 

Motors,  chassis 

Rubl)er  manufactiu-es 

Timber,  tifldressod 

Paper: 

Writing pounds.. 

Printiiig 

Books,  printed 

Piew  goods: 

Canvas  and  duck 

C<Mt<m  and  Unen 

Hessians 

Laces  and  velvets 


Silks. 


"Woolens 

Sewing  silks 

Trirainliigs  for  apparel . . 

Fancy  goods 

Agricultural  maohiiury. 
Other  machinery 


144,176 

50,390,887 

6,449,303 

678,068 


983,614 
4,686,064 
12,530,692 
17,766,630 

283,823 


32, 65.>,  504 
20,822,368 
42,052.416 
86,216,704 


I. 


2,202,744 

11,109,216 

7,708,153 

672,371 


450,531 

1,897,654 

18,839,306 

23,325,107 

724,473 


121,660,996 
75,530,484 
55,273,344 
86,036,944 


136,783,024 


$536,247 
10,175,054 
2,801,448 
3,311,575 
5,704,889 
4,507,321 
10,702,157 
2,080,197 
6,346,129 

04 
r91 
"08 
04 
'«7 
141 

98 
150 
165 

2,069,897 
5,672,385 
2,546,325 

2,571,754 
48,786,918 
2,884,478 
5546,25$ 
U;  458,181 
10,343,624 
8,8S7,9» 
8  499,105 
a,7li,15T 
1,515,264 
lO,8Se,240 


$0,652,900 
7,187.220 
3,517,074 
4,  SSI,  096 
9,017,9(t7 
2,615,617 
4,582,ia2 
4,012,430 
9,986,112 


4,279,806 
7,a»,214 
3,278,106 

4,607,884 
86,584,881 
1,990,062 
3925' 836 
10,817,108 
10,008,430 
8,m,336 
8«97,17S 
S,1«|,488 
3,081,798 
18,2dl,l$2 
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Articles. 


Quantity. 


1918 


1919 


Value. 


1918 


1919 


EXPORTS. 

Butter pounds . 

Beef  (frozen) do... 

Lamb  ( frozen) do. . . 

Mutton  ( frx>zen ) do. . . 

Meats,  preserved,  in  tins '. do. . . 

Milk do... 

ynieat hundredweight . 

Flour  (wheaten) do. . . 

Jams  and  Jollies pounds. 

Elides number. 

Rabbit  skins pounds. 

Sheepskins do... 

Skins  (other) 

Wool: 

G  reasy pou  nds . 

Scoured do... 

Tops do... 

Tallow hundredweight . 

Copper  Ingots do. . . 

Lead  (pig) do. . . 

Tin  ingots do... 

Leather  and  manufactures 


62,602,297 
139,041,261 

6,594,708 
14,090,054 
60,153,690 
25,215,867 
12,955,969 

7,564,280 

65,805,561 

224,815 

7,202,303 
18,421,358 


51,302,657 

129,930,379 

45,741,390 

142,964,060 

66,912,763 

33,246,105 

48,750,401 

13,944,180 

79,484.309 

501,409 

19,480,202 

74,116,382 


318,210,584 

46, 827;  980 

4,318,577 

544, 112 

494,315 

2,012,293 

76,628 


492,115,920 

il4,376,223 

3,988,904 

1,071,129 

532,617 

2,028,399 

79,014 


S19,496,709 

12,886,794 

773,038 

1,413,360 

15,842,092 

4,463,991 

26,702,672 

20,476,908 

6,438,901 

2,406,438 

4,708,143 

5,121,261 

2,182,046 

101,087,3(V5 
21,310,014 
6,714,706 
4,211,843 
11,276,190 
11,631,190 
6,306,760 
3,555,705 


118,286,709 
11,933,329 

5,107,451 
13,713.921 
17,214,795 

6,307,213 
94,143,384 
39,948,391 

1,902,602 

4,665,690 
14,301,878 
12,960,976 
10,208,165 

152,895,024 
50,878,665 

5,982,403 
12,959,352 
10,248,727 
11,266,240 

3,891,411 
13,221,990 


Principal  Countries  Participating  in  Australia's  Import  Trade. 

The  countries  chiefly  contributing  to  Australia'.s  imports  are  the 
TTnited  Kingdom  and  other  British  possessions,  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  The  following  table  gives  the  trade  with  these  countries 
for  1919 : 


Class  of  goois. 


Foodstuffs  of  animal  oririn 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  orinn 

Beverages,  nonalcoholic,  and  substances  use'J  in 

making 

Spirits  and  alcoholic  liquors 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof 

Live  animals 

Animal  substances,  not  foodstuffs 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibers 

Apparel,  textiles,  and  manufactured  filers 

Oils,  fats,  and  waxes 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Btones  and  metals  used  industrially 

Ores  and  metals,  unmanufactured  or  partly  so 

Machinery  and  other  manufactures  of  metal 

India  rubber,  leather,  and  manufactures  thereof 

Wood  and  wicker,  raw  and  manufactiu-ed 

Karthenware,  cement,  china,  glass,  and  stoneware.. 

Paper  and  stationery 

Jewelry,  timepieces,  and  fancv  goods 

Optical,  surgical,  and  s(  icntitfc  instruments 

Drugs  a nd  chemicals 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


United 
Kingdom. 


1533,709 
106,807 

479, 745 
2,ft59,770 

291,533 

111,276 

3,fi90,510 

1,111,504 

63, 544, 455 

293,031 

1,111,712 

57, ISl 

2,169,954 

39,208,370 

202,063 

260, 145 
1,874,066 
5,055,948 
1,803,636 

968,850 
5,746,207 
5,921,460 


Other 
British. 


$1,010,&39 
3,600,783 

4,855,284 

425,776 

36,414 

152,451 

2,708,190 

6,649,232 

13, 5S0, 770 

894,065 

88,798 

534,251 

320,746 

4,899,765 

2,007,495 

2,928,546 

44,230 

2,981,696 

2,804,607 

27,013 

1,185,174 

1,325,279 


United 
States. 


Japan. 


137,921,932  I  53,060,60: 


$1,226,741 
945,230 

>59 
>70 

as 

04  I 

148 

196 

>04 

01 

;i7 

116 
160 
163 
>44 

;56 

»78 

m 

.84 
131 
01 
•02 


135,671 
323,834 

25,042 
6,197 
68,143 


122,847,566 


13, 


h 


1, 


56,322 
506,403 
501,490 
229,536 

17,329 
2,336 

40,279 
246,113 

56,129 
665, 595 
400,350 
430,902 
596,525 

74,065 
749,633 
661,571 


21,693,465 


Australian  Wheat  Pool. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Australia  was,  during  the  war,  controlled  by 
Government  pools  in  the  different  States,  which  guaranteed  the 
farmer  a  price  and  made  advances.  The  Victorian  guaranty  for  the 
1919  croiD  was  4s.  2d.  per  bushel,  which  was  raised  to  5s.  for  the  1920 
crop.  Total  wheat  received  bv  the  six  State  pools  during  the  1918-19 
harvest  was  05,015,000  bushels,  of  Avhich  10,000,000  bushels  were 
shipped  abroad,  and  245753,000  bushels  sold  locally,  the  rest  being 
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still  in  stock.  Since  the  pools  began  operations  in  1015-16,  they 
have  receiyed  470,000,000  bushels,  of  which  about  60,000,000  bushels 
remain  in  the  wheat  pools'  warehouses  or  those  of  the  iBritish  Im- 
perial Wheat  Board.  Losses  by  mice  and  weevils  have  been  heavy, 
but  experts  of  the  British  Imperial  Wheat  Board  during  1919 
erected  novel  cleaning  plants  which  have  eliminated  the  weeWl  evil, 
and  most  of  the  stored  wheat  has  now  been  cleaned.  During  tho 
year  the  Prime  Minister  made  one  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Imperial 
Government  amounting  to  1,000,000  bushels  at  5s.  6d.  per  bushel. 
The  drought  in  New  South  Wales  has  resulted  in  a  snortage  of 
wheat  in  that  State  which  will  have  to  be  made  up  from  Victoria, 
It  is  estimated  that  the  New  South  Wales  harvest  will  not  exceed 
5,000,000  bushels  and  that  the  requirements  of  the  State  are  14,000,000 
bushels. 

A  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  by  Australian 
wheat  growers  at  the  price  obtained  by  the  pool  for  "their  wheats 
It  is  stated  in  the  press  that  while,  at  the  present  time,  Australian 
growers  are  only  receiving  7s.  8d.  ($1.72)  per  bushel  for  their 
wheat  the  Canadian  is  receiving  lis.  8d.  (^2.02),  and  tlie  New 
Zealander  10s.  6d.  ($2.36).  Wheat  growing  is  one  of  Australia's 
biggest  industries,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  should  be  encouraged  by 
endeavoring  to  obtain  the  world's  parity  for  Australian  wheat. 

Australians  wheat  vield  was  114,733,584  bushels  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917-18,  and  75,146,^72  busliels  for  1918-19.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1919-20  the  yield  is  placed  at  46,210,380  bushels. 

Barley— Flour  Milliaff— Hides  and  Skint. 

The  development  of  barley  culture  of  late  years  has  been  very 
large,  so  much  so  that  there  seems  small  probability  of  the  Pacific 
coast  being  called  upon,  as  previously,  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
requirements  of  maltsters  and  brewers.  During  this  last  season  the 
local  crops  have  met  not  only  all  local  requirements  but  have  con- 
tributed to  a  considerable  export  trade  in  both  raw  grain  and  malt, 
Japan  and  Java  being  the  principal  purchasers,  although  toward 
the  close  of  the  vear  shipments  were  made  to  Belgium,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Jsew  Zealand.  As  a  consequence  of  these  new  de- 
velopments pi  ices  ranged  relatively  high. 

Possibly  flour  milling,  the  industry  most  closely  allied  to  agricul- 
ture, has  been  the  most  consistently  supported,  by  reason  of  the  large 
quantity  of  British  Government  wheat  gristed  and  exported  to  vari- 
ous over-sea  destinations,  also  owing  to  tlie  demands  of  Japan,  Java, 
and  other  eastern  countries,  for  which  freight  has  been  more  fully 
available  at  comparatively  moderate  rates.  To  an  extent  the  United 
States  will  be  concerned  in  this  development,  provided  Australian 
shippers  can  hold,  under  normal  circumstances,  this  trade  which  has 
been  helped  bj'  unusual  war-time  conditions. 

The  keen  demand  for  hides  and  skins  has  led  to  very  high  prices 
being  readied— partly  owing  to  purchases  on  t'nited  States  acconnt. 
There  have  been,  on  the  other  hand,  large  losses  of  eattk  owing  to 
the  drought,  but  those  losses  will  more  adversely  affect  other  intereeU 
such  as  tnose  connected  with  the  wool  and  meat  supply. 

Voel  Growing:  AmB.traUa'ft  Chief  XiftdnfttiT. 

The  lPlf>  wool  clip,  which  passeil  throirgh  tlie  hands  of  the  C«itral 
Wool  Committee^  amounted  to  6o2,109,e72  pounds,  or  2,C«5,48*  btle», 
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which  was  appfaised  by  the  committee  at  £45,516,540  ($204,824,430) . 
All  this  wool  goes  to  the  Imperial  British  Govermnent  at  a  flat  rate 
of  15J  pence  per  poimd.  Wool  which  is  not  needed  for  military  and 
other  uses  of  the  Imperial  Government  is  sold,  and  half  the  profit 
over  the  flat  rate  is  credited  to  the  Government  and  the  other  half 
to  the  Central  Wool  Committee.  No  public  accountings  of  these  sales 
have  yet  been  made. 

The  Imperial  contract  ended  June  *S0,  1920.  What  will  be  the 
status  of  wool  after  that  date  is  now  a  matter  of  discussion.  It  is 
proposed  to  create  a  new  wool  committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  woolgrowers  and  brokers,  with  Government  representation 
also ;  but  many  of  the  large  growers  are  agitating  for  a  free  market. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  wool  remaining  unshipped  in 
Australia  on  June  30,  1920,  when  the  present  contract  ends,  will  be 
1,000,000  bales  and  that  the  new  clip  will  be  about  the  same  amount. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth  was, 
in  1918,  84,965,012,  and  it  is  estimated  that  owing  to  the  serious 
drought  this  number  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  7,000,000,  the  State 
of  New  South  Wales  l>eing  the  principal  loser. 

When  the  free  market  for  wool  again  prevails  it  is  expected  that 
America  is  likely  to  play  an  important  part  as  far  as  the  purchase  of 
fine  wools  in  concerned. 

The  following  figures  show  the  production  of  wool  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth  for  the  past  three  years : 


states. 

1915-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Now  South  Wales 

Pounds. 
271,7ft8,000 
108,474,000 
94,990,000 
36,424,000 
25,696,000 
10,620,000 

Pounds. 

289,967,130 

118,040,675 

107,447,306 

49,186,354 

38,503,058 

11,626,404 

Pounds. 
306,209,901 
136,998^41 
101,060,738 
54,530,490 
42,109,081 
12,011,820 

Victoria 

Queensland.. 

South  Australia 

West  Australia 

TftsmaniJ^ - 

Total 

547,972,000 

614,770,927 

652,920,171 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  wool  and  sheepskins 
produced  in  Australia  during  the  past  three  years,  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  wool  pool  scheme : 


Year. 

Greasy  and 
scoured 
wools. 

Sheep- 
skins. 

1916-17 

$114,032,097 
193,061,317 
204,824,430 

f  1,951, 213 
4,641,363 
7, 50b, 774 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Total 

511,917,844 

14,099,350 

The  Woolen  Indastry. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  active  developments 
in  the  Australian  woolen  industry.  However,  with  the  great  ex- 
pansion that  has  taken  place  in  this  industry,  Australia  now  only 
manufactures  about  3  per  cent  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  woolen  goods  to  about  the  extent  of  another 
4  per  cent  are  imported.    It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  that  Australia 
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only  consumes  wool  to  the  value  of  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
production. 

The  various  Government  cloth  factories  have  been  considerably 
extended  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  Australian  cloth 
tweeds  are  becoming  generally  used  on  the  market  These  mills 
have  up  to  the  present  time  been  fully  occupied  in  turning  out  cloth 
for  military  and  naval  purposes;  but  it  is  being  urged  that  the  new 
tariff  should  comprise  a  high  rate  of  duty  upon  goods  of  this  de- 
scription to  protect  this  industry  and  capture  the  civil  trade. 

A  plan  to  have  the  Commonwealth  Government  cooperate  in  an 
extensive  woolen  cloth  producing  industrial  enterprise  is  being 
seriously  considered. 

The  capital  invested  in  woolen  manufactures  in  Australia  amounts 
to  about  £3,000.000  ($13,500,000),  at  pre-war  prices,  and  it  gives 
employment  to  between  5,000  and  65OOO  people.  One  company  was 
recently  organized  at  Melbourne  with  a  capital  of  £500,000 
($2,250,000),  about  two-fifths  of  which  represents  English  and  the 
balance  Australian  interests.  A  large  plant  with  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery has  been  established.  The^  claim  is  made  by  the  proprietors 
that,  though  it  may  not  be  the  largest  spinning  and  weaving  factory 
in  the  world,  there  is  no  finer  plant  in  existence.  Five  hundred 
hands  are  employed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  factory  will  turn  out 
between  46,000  and  50,000  pounds  of  yarn  alone  per  year. 

Although  this  industry  has  made  rapid  strides  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  it  has  been  very  much  hampered  by  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  machinery,  and  much  dissatisfaction  and  press  comment 
has  been  caused  by  the  allegation  tliat  Great  Britain  was,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  war,  able  to  supply  Japan  with  textile  ma- 
chinery to  the  value  of  £127,000  ($571,500),  and  the  East  Indies 
to  the  value  of  £197,000  ($886^00),  while  all  that  Australia  was  able 
to  obtain  was  about  £10,000  ($45,000)  worth  of  machinery  for  this 
purpose. 

Ais  the  result  of  tliese  conditions  Australia  was  not  able  to  cope 
with  the  demand  for  cloth  and  wool  needed  for  military  and  civil 
purposes,  and  Japan,  which  entered  the  war  as-  an  important  cus- 
tomer for  Australian  wool  tops,  has  emerged  not  only  prepared  to 
manufacture  tops,  but  with  an  industry  firmly  ekablished.  It  is 
also  stated  that  Japan  is  prepared  to  supply  markets  to  which  Aus- 
tralia naturally  looks  for  the  future  development  of  this  industry. 
From  these  statements  it  may  be  taken  that  there  should  be  a  good 
market  in  Australia  for  American  textile  machinery,  as  woolen 
mills  are  being  rapidly  extended  on  every  side. 

Wlien  it  is  observed  that  wool  for  manufacturing  in  Australia  is 
available  to  tl^  value  of  considerably  over  £26,000,000  ($117,000,000) 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  need 
of  a  very  high  protective  tariff  is  being  strongly  urged  by  manu- 
facturers. 

(It  may  be  added  that  since  the  above  was  written  tlm  new  tariff 
has  been  oompiied  and  comprises  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  oa  wooiea 
piece  goods.) 

A  mill  owned  by  tlieCoraBa<Mi wealth  Government  at  G^leng^m  the 
State  of  ViciortflL,  h^s  recmtly  bera  extended,  and  k  is  estimated 
tliat  its  annual  output  will  be  about  l,200/)00  yards  of  clothe 
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Stimulating  the  Xanufacture  of  Woolens  in  Small  Centers. 

As  a  means  of  decentralizing  the  population  and  retaining  the 
same  in  country  districts  a  scheme  has  been  evolved  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry  to  establish  in  country  towns 
and  districts  where  power  and  population  are  available  small  plants 
and  equipment  for  weaving,  knitting,  and  carpet  making.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  these  industries  should  be  part  of  one  main  center,  which 
would  be  responsible  for  the  supply  of  raw  material,  the  marketing 
of  the  goods,  and  which  would  guarantee  a  reasonable  return  for  the 
labor  expended. 

It  is  expected  by  this  means  to  considerably  extend  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods  and  to  foster  an  indiistry  the  supply  of 
raw  material  for  which  is  produced  in  Australia.  If  this  scheme  is 
carried  out  as  at  present  suggested,  there  should  be  an  excellent 
market  in  Australia  for  a  number  of  knitting  machines,  ribberts, 
spindles,  etc.,  likely  to  be  used  in  establishing  a  number  of  small 
factories  of  this  description. 
Xannfactnring  in  Hew  South  Wales. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  manufacturing  in  New 
South  Wales  for  the  past  two  years  over  the  pre-war  year,  1913.  The 
totals  of  output,  cost  of  materials,  wages  and  salaries  paid,  are  all 
records  for  that  State,  and  show  the  general  tendency  to  increased 
manufacturing  in  Australia;  but  to  a  very  large  extent  the  rise  in 
general  values  is  the  principal  factor,  and  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  quantities  of  goods  turned  out  have  increased  very 
materially.    For  the  year  there  was  an  increase  of  36  establishments : 


Items. 


Factories number.. 

Persons  empJoyed do — 

Salaries  ana  wages amount.. 

Raw  materials value.. 

Output do — 

Land,  buildings,  plant,  and  machinery do — 


1913 


5,346 

120,400 

$57,075,228 

$182,418,642 

$295,526,227 

$136,250,123 


191S 


5,414 
120,554 
$66,155,648 
$291,234,267 
$432,801,849 
$190,228,095 


1919 


5,450 
126,481 
$76,634,231 
$315,247,171 
$471,503,687 
$204,654,123 


Figures  Showing  Outpnt  of  Victoria's  Industries. 

The  value  of  production  in  Victoria'  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
industries  show  a  grand  total  of  nearly  £75,000,000  ($337,500,000), 
an  increase  of  11.3  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  The  following 
is  a  siunmary  of  the  Government  statist's  returns  for  the  tliree  years : 


Items. 


Agriculture 

Dairying  and  pastiu-age 

Mining 

Forests 

Miscellaneous 

Total  primary  industries 
Manufacturmg 

Grand  total 

Factories 

Persons  employed 

Salaries  and  wages 

Plant  and  machmery 

Output 


1913 


1917-18 


1918-19 


$52,657,817 
63,806,107 
]0..V,1,348 
3;  887, 145 
9,823,217 


|6l,S05,27d 
106,243,771 
6,751,035  I 
4,679,100  1 
11,902,662  ; 


161,805,279 

116,086,095 

6, 040, 463 

5,527.890 

14,217,117 


140,725,634  '     194,381,847  [  206,676,874 
84,217,485  ,     107,895,291     120,962,183 


224,943,119  |    302,277,111     327,633,057 


a  5, 613  I 

o  118, 744  I 

48,214,512  I 

93,490,821 

215,714,912  I 


a  5, 627 
a  118,241  '. 
56,261,705  ' 
111,571,269 
301,800,218 


0  5,720 

a  122.349 

63,281,811 

122,931,308 

360,885,097 


a  Number. 
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Australian  Factory  Betunis, 

The  following  table  shows  s  the  advances  made  in  factories  in  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  for  the  years  1917  and  1918  (1919  figii^es 
not  procurable) : 


Items. 

1917 

1918 

Factories ,. 

,,, numbor.. 

321,870 

I1&4, 781,981 
1505,178,988 
fl07»377,SM 
fK8,73f,907 

15,421 

Pocsons  omployoci 

Wages  paid 

do.... 

....•••.•...  .amount. . 

aa8,oif 

1173,708,706 

Materials 

value.. 

8858,873,487 

Plant  ^n4  maebtnery . 

do.... 

84S4' 846^811 

Output .'. 

- — 

do.... 

81,015^891,949 

Kew  Industries  Besnltant  from  the  War. 

Among  the  new  industries  that  sprung  up  during  the  war  which 
the  new  tariff  is  designed  to  protect  are  electrical  materials,  hard- 
.ware  of  all  sorts,  chemicals,  paints,  confectionery,  chocolate  and 
cocoa,  sheep  dips,  and  coal-tar  products.  Much  agricultural  and 
other  machinery  is  also  now  manufactured  in  Australia,  while  the 
rubber  and  iron  and  steel  factories  hare  expanded  very  largeh\ 
The  amount  of  money  estimated  to  be  inyested  in  Austridian  manu- 
facturing is  approximately  $450,000,000,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent 
in  10  years.  In  the  decade  the  value  of  the  products  of  manufac- 
turing plants  has  been  increased  from  about  $500,000,000  to  sli^tly 
more  than  $1,000,000,000,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  from 
257,000  to  328,000. 

In  some  of  these  developments  American  interests  may  be  coii- 
cerned.  For  example,  around  the  extensive  steel  plant  of  the  Broken 
Hill  Proprietary  Co.  (^at  Newcastle) ,  which  is  now  the  premier  manu- 
facturing industry  oi  Australia,  equipment  has  been,  or  is  being, 
installed  for  nail  making,  wire  drawings  galvanized  and  plain  sheets 
iron  rolling,  tin-plate  manufacturing,  structural  steel  and  plates  for 
shipbuilding,  rails  and  fishplates,  wire  rods,  steel  blooms,  beams, 
channels,  etc.,  for  structural  purposes.  The  Newcastle  plant  is 
valued  at  $16,000,000,  and  has  paid  as  much  as  14  per  cent  dividend 
on  the  capital  invested.  Its  profits  for  the  fiscal  year  are  reported 
to  have  been  24  per  cent.  Copper  is  also  being  smelted  and  it  is 
expected  that  shortly  all  copper  mined  in  Australia  will  be  smelted 
locally. 

It  IS  the  announced  intention  of  several  large  British  manufac- 
turing firms  to  erect  plants  in  Australia  to  produce  their  goods 
locally  instead  of  exporting  to  Australia.  This  movement  is  creat- 
ing considerable  interest  in  labor  and  commercial  circles.  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  one  of  Great  Britain's  largest  engineering  finm  hare 
been  touring  Australia,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  firm,  which  at 
present  has  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  three  15,000-ton  vessels 
for  the  Commonwealth  Government,  is  eontwnplating  the  esrtansioii 
to  Australia  of  its  activities  in  shipbuilding  and  aeroplane-construcn 
tion  lines. 
Tlio  Meat  Tradt. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  Australian  meat  fra&  io^  1^19 
was  the  shortage  of  shipping  and  refrigerated  space.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  at  least  a  year  must  ehipse  before  there  is  anything  like 
a  safe  condition  so  far  as  storage  capacity  is  concerned,  and  m  the 
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case  of  genei^l  produce  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  even  longei? 
than  that  before  conditions  become  normal. 

Meat  export  operations  for  1919  were  carried  ont  under  contract 
-Nvith  the  British  Government.  The  question  of  the  extension,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  contracts  with  Great  Britain  is  being  considered* 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  Australia  exported  ap- 
proximately 45,000  tons  of  beef,  to  the  value  of  approximately. 
£2,000,000  ($9,000,000),  as  compared  with  88,000  tons  in  the  previous 
year,  of  the  value  of  approximately  £4,000,000  ($18,000,000).  The 
comparison  in  mutton  and  lamb  is.  respectively,  24,000  tons,  valued  at 
approximately  £1,100,000  ($4,950,000),  for  1918,  and  0,500  tons, 
valued  at  approximately  £320,000  ($1,440,000)  for  1918. 

The  following  are  the  ports  of  destination  of  the  principal  ship- 
ments of  mutton  and  lamb  from  Australia,  not  including  shipments 
sent  to  New  Zealand : 


Deseination. 

land. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

South 

Amtrth 

Ha. 

Total. 

I^ivcrpool          

Carcasses. 

15,904 

468 

Carcasses. 
29,316 
221,091 

m,m 

80 
4,571 
14,383 
4,961 
4,350 

Caroassts. 
208,033 
250,020 
116,378 

Carcasses. 
222,  m 

Caroassef.  ! 
475,72«t 
571,582  1 

l/ondon 

I'ort  Said 

2Z2,7«I 
80  1 

J*afifO-Paco 

M»Vita .:::::::::::::::::::.::: :.:.:.... 

4,571 

Siilgftpori*     

3,822 

18,155] 

Jiongkanz 

Colombo 

4.3WI 

4  1 

Sorab&}'a 

Largt;  quantities  of  frozen  rabbit  and  hare  carcasses  were  also 
exported. 

Haftvfacturf  of  Garbide-^Plattef  of  Paris — Bketp  Pip. 

The  manufacture  of  carbide  is  of  considerable  importance  to  Aus* 
tralia,  both  because  of  its  utility  in  the  welding  and  cutting  of  iron  , 
and  steel  and  because  it  is  the'^  key  chemical  from  which  so  many 
other  chemicals  may  be  manufactured  ?  it  is  also  an  important  f nctor  i 
in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  alcohol.    Prior  to  the  war  Australia 
imported  about  11,000  tons  of  carbide  every  year,  and  owing  to  its 
scarcity  the  price  increased  to  £80  ($300)  a  ton  in  1918,    The  estab- 
lishment, near  Hobai-t,  Tasmania,  of  a  metallurgical  company*  not ' 
only  reduced  the  price  of  this  article,  but  is  supplying  practicii/ly  the 
wants  of  the  whole  of  Australia.    This  same  company  also  manu- 
factures electrodes. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  now  manufactured  in  more  than  one  Austra- 
lian State  and,  although  there  is  a  controversy  as  to  whether  it  is 
equal  to  the  finer  grades  received  from  the  United  States,  it  is  meet« 
ing  the  requirements  of  builders,  and  is  even  being  exported  to  near- 
by marketsw  '' 

The  manufacture  of  industrial  chemicals,  together  with  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  is  also  beginning  to  bulk  largely,  and  there  are 
reports  of  a  considerable  investment  of  Britisrfi  capital  in  even  more 
important  manufactures  in  this  group. 

The  importation  of  slieep  dip  was- prohibited  early  in  WW^  causing 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  many  users  of  imported  sheep  dips, 
as  it  was  affirmed  that  Australian  sheep  dips  already  on  the  market 
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•vrere  not  of  such  good  quality,  and  that  this  embargo  would  seriously 
affect  the  wool  industry.  'This  prohibited  importation  has  now  re- 
sulted in  one  of  the  largest  British  importers  sfearting  a  branch  of 
its  factory  in  this  country. 

Beyelopment  of  the  Flax  Industry. 

A  very  decided  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  the  flax  industry 
in  Australia.  In  November,  1917,  an  interstate  conference  of  agri- 
cultural scientists  was  held  and  the  stimulation  of  this  industry  was 
discussed.  As  a  result  a  cable  was  sent  to  the  British  Government 
asking  if  it  would  be  prepared  to  purchase  flax  grown  in  Australia. 
The  British  Government  replied  that  it  would  guarantee  £170  ($765) 
per  ton  for  any  flax  produced.  A  flax  industry  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  as  a  result  there  are  now  about  2,500  acres  under  culti- 
vation with  flaxj  against  about  300  or  400  in  1918.  The  contract  to 
sell  all  Australian  flax  to  the  British  Government  was  canceled, 
upon  the  representations  of  the  Commonwealth  Flax  Committee, 
and  the  first  consignment  of  Australian  flax  has  realized  a  price  of 
£325  ($1,462)  per  ton  in  the  open  market.  The  Government  has 
guaranteed  a  minimum  price  of  £6  ($27)  per  ton  for  crude  flax  for 
the  succeeding  year. 
Peyelopment  of  the  Hosiery  Industry. 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  place  Australian  knitted  goods 
and  hosiery  upon  the  Australian  market  to  the  exclusion  of  English 
and  American  goods,  which  at  present  hold  this  market.  Large 
plants  are  being  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton 
goods.    The  extension  of  the  present  tariff  rate  is  being  urgjed. 

As  far  back  as  1890  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  was  carried  on  in 
Australia,  but  with  a  low  rate  of  duty  the  local  manufacturers  were 
soon  ousted  from  the  market  by  importations  of  German  goods,  until 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  American  goods  became  very 
popular.  However,  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  the  difficulties 
in  obtaining  shipments,  high  freights,  etc.,  this  industry  has  now 
a  very  good  footing  in  this  country,  and  one  firm  has  a  capacity  of 
turning  out  50,000  pairs  of  stockings  per  annum.  It  is  being  urged 
that  this  industry  should  have  a  protection  of  from  45  to  50  p^r  cent 
in  order  that  it  may  be  started  satisfactorily. 

It  has  been  stated  in  Parliament  that,  with  a  proper  tariff  protec- 
tion, Australian  factories  could,  within  the  next  two  years,  turn 
out  hose  to  the  value  of  £914,000  ($4,113,000).  One  firm  has  stated 
its  ability  to  turn  out  6,240,000  pairs  per  annum.  Australian  firms 
are  on  the  market  for  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of 
goods. 
Growing  Pemand  for  Automobiles. 

There  is  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  automobiles  in  Australia, 
and  with  a  highly  protective  tariff  the  manufacture  of  bodies  and 
various  parts  is  growing  very  rapidly.  Only  one  body  is  allowed 
to  be  imported  for  every  three  chassis. 

A  large  factory  is  being  built  in  New  South  "Wales  at  present,  and 
is  being  fitted  with  all  tne  necessary  machinery  for  turning  out  a 
lightly  built  car,  which  is  much  in  demand  in  this  country.  All 
parts  that  can  possibly  be  made  in  Australia  and  of  Australian 
material  are  being  made,  though  until  this  factory  has  everything 
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riiimin^  completely  it  is  importing  soma  of  tbe  parts  fr<«u  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  plan  of  this  company  to  employ  standardiza- 
tion methods.  Interested  Australians  faiopa  at  a  later  date  to  build 
sufficient  cars  to  not  only  supply  a  good  part  of  the  Austi^lian  trade, 
but  to  export  to  near-by  countries.  Tlie  automobite  industry  in 
Auatralia  represente  in  buildings  and  plants,  $27,000/)00,  and  in 
wages  paid  $25,425,000. 

The  new  proposed  tariff  will  increase  the  cost  of  low-priced  cliassis 
by  approximately  £30  ($135),  and  of  ecwnplete  cars  hy  about  £56 
($252).    It  is  asserted  by  the  traders  that  the  increase  on  high  priced 
English  chassis  will  be  something  like  £123  ($553) . 
fihafoliae  C^asniaption. 

The  extended  use  of  the  internal-combustion  engine  is  responsible 
for  a  vast  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gasoline.  In  Australia, 
apart  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  motor  ears  during  recent 
years,  motor-propelled  tractors  and  stationary  plants  in  the  country 
and  the  city  are  being  used  more  freely j  and  the  futui'e  promises  a 
much  greater  expansion  in  this  direction,  provided  the  price  of 
gasoline  does  not  oecome  prohibitive.  The  figures  given  below  slaow 
tne  approximate  imports  of  gasoline^  kerosene,  and  burning  oils 
from  America,  Sumatra  and  adjacent  islands,  and  of  mineral  lubri- 
cating oils  from  all  sources  for  the  years  1913, 1918,  and  1919 : 


Year. 

Eoroseno 

ftBaburor 

ingoll. 

ICiaoral 

and  lubri- 
cating oil. 

1»13 , 

17,686,133 

CfaUoruf. 
19,^7,472 
14,059,912 
1«,C72,WS 

OaUons. 
4.008,055 

M18 , , 

5,976,155 

WW -. ,-, 

7,5oO,639 

Ti^irreis  ia  FnUt  fi^9wUf--Jam  Trade. 

Fruit  ^x)wing  has  made  very  rapid  progress  in  Australia  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  total  area  umier  orcSard  in  1913  being  216,021 
a<?w«  and  in  1918,  202,134. 

The  success  of  the  fruit-growing  industry  in  Australia  depends 
krgely  on  the  jam  export  trade.  Consequently,  the  jam  and  fruit 
canning  industry  is  bemff  largely  extended  as  an  absorbent  for  Aus- 
tralia's surplus  fruit.  Millions  of  tons  of  Australian  jams  and 
canned  fruits  were  oonsumed  by  the  armies  during  the  war. 

The  jam  production  of  Australia  was  less  than  5,000,000  pounds 
in  1913.  In  1017  the  production  readied  45,000/)00  pounds  and  in 
1919  the  out(wit  was  appix>ximately  60,000,000  pounds. 

fiUppfiif  aBd  ttilpbidldiftfr. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  connection  with  Australian  shipping 
has  been  the  shortage  of  tonnage  to  carry  Australian  products  over- 
seas. On  account  of  this  sliortage,  Australia  has  been  largely  ex- 
cluded from  tlie  heightened  trade  activity  which  has  been  not<?d  in 
other  countries,  and  its  shipments  of  pricptary  products  have  been 
considerably  postponed  pendlfig  the  readjustment  of  shipping.  The 
deliverj'  of  urgeftt  or4ers  for  machinery  and  other  supplies  given 
to  American  and  British  manufacturers  has  been  delayed  owing  to 
the  shipping  eiluatioja. 
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Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  resumption  of  the  princiiwil 
mail  and  passenger  steamer  service  between  Europe  and  Australia. 
Further  new  lines  of  steamers  are  also  coming  to  Australian  ports, 
and  in  addition  to  the  Italian  Lloyd  Treistino  Line,  the  Lloyd  Sa- 
haudo  Cosocieta  Anonima  will  shortly  dispatch  steamers  of  their 
line  from  Genoa  to  Australia,  calling  at  ports  en  route.  These  ves- 
sels will  be  available  for  back  loading  of  Australian  produce  to 
Italy  and  the  Continent. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  increased  and  rapidly  extending  trade 
with  China,  a  new  steamship  company — The  China-Australian  Mail 
Steamship  Line — has  been  formed,  operating  by  way  of  Philippine 
Island  ports  and  Hongkong.  Australian  trade  with  China  has 
always  Wn  a  lucrative  one,  and  notwithstanding  unfavorable  ex- 
change, has  considerablv  developed  during  recent  years, 

Sydney  is  the  chief  shipping  jKjrt  of  Australia,  and  in  spite  of  war 
difficulties  has  a  shipping  trade  which  is  exceeded  by  only  four  ports  in 
tlfe  Ignited  Kingdom,  namely,  London,  Liverpool,  the  Tyne,  and  Car- 
diff, and  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  reshipment  at  Sydney  for 
the  island  ports  of  the  Pacific.  The  total  area  of  the  port  of  Sydney, 
consists  of  14,284  acres,  or  about  22  square  miles,  of  which  3,000  acres 
have  a  depth  of  from  35  to  ICO  feet. 

Canadian  and  Australian  OoTemment  Steameri. 

The  Canadian  (xovemment  Merchant  Marine  (Ltd.),  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  has  decided  to  extend 
its  operations  to  Australia  and  to  put  into  this  trade  at  least  four 
modern  steel  cargo  steamers,  to  run  between  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Vancouver,  with  a  prospect  of  extensions  at  a  later  date.  It 
is  anticipated  that  by  this  means  the  Canadian  requirements  in  wool 
and  wool  tops  can  be  almost  wholly  supplied  from  Australia  without 
anv  difficulty. 

The  operations  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  Government  line 
of  steamers  have  been  considerably  extended  during  the  year.  Five 
vessels  are  now  being  built  in  England  for  this  line,  and  six  more 
are  to  be  built  in  Australia  of  12,800  tons  each.  This  fleet  also  con^ 
sists  of  13  purchased  British  vessels  and  about  29  requisitioned  enemy 
vessels.  ()nly  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  this  fleet  trades 
regularly  between  Australia  and  Great  Britain,  many  of  these  ves- 
sels being  dispatched  to  the  Azores,  South  America,  New  York, 
Texas  (for  oil),  India,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy.  , 

Pecline  in  Xineral  Production. 

Last  year's  record  of  the  results  of  mining  and  the  industries 
dependent  thereon  was  unsatisfactory.  The  decline  of  mining  is 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  Australia's  mineral  deposits  are  exhauSed. 
A  number  of  causes  have  contributed  to  the  -decline,  namely,  th^ 
war,  with  consequent  shortage  of  skilled  miners,  and  strikes  among 
miners  and  seagoing  workers. 

The  development  of  the  extensive  brown  coal  field  at  Morwejl, 
near  Melbourne,  is  being  considerably  delayed  by  the  difliculty  in 
obtaining  machinery,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  essential  to  install  only, 
the  most  modern  equipment.  Inquiries  for  machinery  are  being 
made  over  a  wide  field.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  commissioners  apj 
pointed  to  develop  this  industry  to  give  preference  to  machinery  tha^ 
made  in  Australia,  but  much  of  the  equipment  for  this  class 
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of  work  can  not  be  produced  in  Australia,  and  it  is  stated  that 
England  is  not  in  a  position  to  supply  the  same.  There  should 
therefore  be  a  good  opportunity  for  American  manufacturers  to 
produce  the  coal-cutting  machinery  which  is  proposed  to  be  used  in 
this  new  field. 
The  Liquor  Trade, 

There  has  been  marked  development  in  the  manufacture  of  distilled 
spirits  in  Australia  since  1913,  the  embargo  on  exports  from  the 
Lnited  Kingdom  and  the  restrictions  and  almost  prohibitive  duties 
6n  imported  spirits  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  giving  a 
"Tcry  decided  impetus  to  the  local  distilleries.  The  followin^g  are 
particulars  of  domestic  spirits  cleared  for  home  consumption  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  for  the  year  1919  and  the  pre-war  year 
1913,  giA-en  in  proof  gallons: 


Excise. 


Brandy 

Gin 

Whisky 

Rum    

other  spirits 

Total.. 


lOia 


Oalhn^. 

147.267 
6,825 

305,  rm 

811.311 
559,084 


1*19 


OaUons. 

146,  ro9 

74,990 

161,146 

349,775 

1,2^,648 


1,126,^1 


1,963,068 


^onttation  •<  BureA«  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  recently  formed  a  Bureau  of 
Commerce  and  Industry.  The  functions  of  this  department  will  be 
to  develop  and  popularize  Australian  made  goods.  Tart  of  its  work 
is  also  to  initiate  a  permanent  publicity  campaign  to  foster  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  Australian  made  goods  on  ptirely  national  lines* 
This  bureau  is  also  to  inquire  into  and  determine  whether  the  stand- 
ardization of  different  lines  of  manufacture  is  not  advisable,  and  to 
promote  Australian  trade  generally. 
Imports  and  Exports. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  im}X)rts  and  exports  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  for  the  fiscal  year,  1918-19  as  compared 
with  1914-15 : 


Articles'. 


IMPORTS. 

Foo^blirfts  of  animal  oHgfn,  incladtnp  tinned  ftrfi, 
njlfk,  etc htmdredwelght . 

F«M)di*tutTs  of  vegetable  origin,  fruits,  grains,  etc.  .do. . . 

Sogar,  molassos,  etc tons. 

Vegrtables do. . . 

ViMigar galloas. 

Cocoa,  coffee,  and  substances  used  in  making,  hnndred- 
iWIght 

Tea hundredweight . 

Fruit  juices,  etc gallon!^. 

Ate,  porter,  and  other  beern ; do... 

Cider  and  perry , do... 

Bfandy : do... 

Om do... 

Rum do... 

Whhkv dcr... 

Wine,  fermented do. . . 


Quantity. 


1W4-15  1W8-19 


313,994 

5,r»58,  I6o 

20,818 

5.127 

243,619 

410,219 

2,504,7»B 
2,220 
840.77.^ 
613,627 
lttt,34« 
2,3fO,eft5 
99,8i2 


Valo©. 


1914-15  m»-19 


97,186     15,692,806 

^^'774  I  p,  443, 036 
37,722 


I  8,W5,351 


132,215  " 
4')6.215 
3M.764  , 
142,271  I  1,799,114 

""33'9S7'  Md',m. 

fi»,!Ml  599,706 

29,020'  lfi6,27.> 

9W,:m  3,.'»8,«76 
3S«»10 


I2,635,02d 
10,092,163 

11,014,154 


2^4,  ^V» 
308, 7.« 
62,43:$ 
4,?09,00O 
108,001 
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Articles. 


Quantity. 


1W4-15         191S-19 


IMPORTS— oont  inued. 
Tobacco: 

Manulacturcd hundredweight. 

Unmanufactured do... 

Cigars do... 

Cigarettes. do... 

Snuff. do... 

Live  animals: 

Cattle number. 

Horaea do. . . 

Bheep do . . . 

Others do... 

Hides  and  skins do... 

Other  animal  substances , 


Copra tons. 

Flax  and  hemp do... 

Corks  and  bungs hundredweight . 

Kapok do... 

Gums  and  resin tons. 

Linseed  and  other  seeds hundredweight. 

Starch do... 

Yarns. 


21,564 

106, 8S4 

2,839 

1,385 

45 

221 

452 

6,140 

1,202 

418,907 


16,355 
4,505 
6,334 

38,693 

4,638 

100,655 

9,289 


Other  vegetable  substances 

Wearing  apparel,  textiles  and  manufactured  fibers 

Boots  and  shoes 

Benzine gallons. . 

Benft  line,  gasoline,  and  naptha do 

Kerosene do 

Lubricating  (mineral) do — 

Greases tons.. 

Petroleum  spirit,  benrine,  gasoline,  etc gallons. . 

Other  oils,  incluaing  fish,  whale,  pine,  etc do 

Tallow,  unrefined tons.. 

All  other  oils 

Paints,  colors,  kalsomine,  etc tons . . 

Varni^ gallons. . 

Stones  and  minerals  used  industrially 

Roofing  slates number. . 

Iron  and  steel,   unmanuliactured  or   partly  manu- 

tactured tons. . 

Other  metals 

Machines  and  machinery: 

Adding  and  computing 1 

Cream  separators ' 

Gas  and  oil  engines I 

Harvesters number.. 

Other  implements  and  machinery 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets 

Metal  cordage  and  twines tons. . 

C^utlery 

Girders,  beams,  bridge  iron,  etc tons. . 

Iron  and  steel,  plate  and  sheet do 

Rails,  fishplates,  etc 

Telephones,  switchboards,  etc 

Tinned  plates tons.. 

-     Bicycles,  and  similar  vehicles 

2cle  parts  and  accessories 
»tor  cycles  and  parts 

Bodies  ior  motor  cars,  lorries,  wagons,  and  parts 

Chassis  tor  motor  cars 

Wires tons. . 

Other  metal  manufacture? 

India  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Leather  bolting  and  composition  thereof 

Patent  and  enameled  leather square  feet. . 

Other  leathers  and  manufactures  thereof 

Wood  and  wicker,rawand  manufactured,  fumiturc,etc. 
Timber: 

Dressed square  feet . . 

Undressed do — 

Threo-pl  V  wood do 

Wicker,  bamboo  or  cane  manufactures 

Other  manufactures  of  wood 

Earthenware,  cement,  china,  and  glass: 

Portland  cement tons. . 

Sheet  glass square  feet. 

Another 

Paper,  paper  hangings,  stationery,  etc 

Jewelry,  timepieces,  and  fancy  goods 

Optical, surgical,  and  scientific  instruments,  including 
10,803,747  leet  of  films,  etc 


9,268,293 
3,178,504 
20,444,196 
4,137,580 
804 

498,050 
191 


18,482 
202,537 


5,536,089 
161.912 


11,229 

159,888 

1,155 

974 

36 


146 

C07 

697 

398,488 


30,797 
5,097 
7,413 
55,544 
6,635 
449,475 
504 


(a) 

(•) 

16,672,962 

7,559,659 

1,716 

20,749,970 

369,279 

214 


10,320 
43,401 


877,015 
20,824 


2,407 


1,706 


2,664 


C) 


28,387 
126,947 


2,919 
50,418 


35,929 


50,370 


46,159    19,563 


2,163,263 


130,170,359 

192,626,273 

1,399,347 


2,435,699 


52,997,812 

93,160,214 

478,518 


J.. 


70,355 
7,588,166 


19 

8,056,791 


Value. 


1914-15    1918-19 


f  872, 095 

2,397,415 

560,128 

228,087 

3,298 

94,905 
366,628 
106,299 
41,833 
930,641 
451,310 

1,419,708 
665,735 
206,590 
453,488 
346,263 
341,293 
48,875 

1,291,460 

1,608,345 

78,138,981 

423,054 

2,367,455 
793,903 

2,509,415 
958,482 
79,753 
(*) 

202,231 
20,614 

2,577,546 
237,042 
375,057 
577,383 
156,936 

4,800,969 
693,617 

290,011 
287,852 

2,589,726 
518,701 

1,691,266 
697,253 
484,128 

1,189,921 
933,990 

6,095,946 

4,885,177 
825,543 

2,498,377 
28,377 
697,649 
666,094 
846,095 

4,348,130 

2,796,607 
35,261,662 

3,349,215 
311,094 
588,298 

1,301,649 
720,144 

4,098.839 

6,166,433 

182,115 

144,139 

2,212,959 


.  5,399,720 

12,356,222 
4,961,079 

2,445,583 


$500,957 

7,175,421 

411,631 

244,296 

3,ie8 

15,178 

135,195 

21,498 

17,1«2 

3,124,790 

69,8«S 

3,595,809 

1,318,797 

363,227 

854,390 

1,137,665 

3,172,154 

7,410 

1,484,3« 

2,514,631 

162,638,644 

428,635 

(•) 

3,192,039 
3,289,829 

254,862 
8,061,336 

383,459 

39,861 

3,481,^7 

2,369,853 

121,483 

774,473 
41,494 

2,542,891 
863,990 


800,946 
999,064 
829,130 
2,165,917 
624,038 

1,667,732 
288,742 

8,648,870 
20,412 
363,888 

9,867,388 
2,214 

1,184,247 
597,538 
480,132 

5,976,306 

3,104,024 
36,111,384 

7,699,051 
702,549 

1,098,700 

1,279,490 
217,658 

2,548,048 

4,490,810 

117,864 

181,067 

900,324 


6,608,616 

21,433,061 
6,432,962 

3,306,769 


fl  Now  Included  elsewhere. 


i>  Formerly  included  elsewhere. 
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krtictes. 


Quantity. 


1914-15  1918-19 


Value. 


1914-15         1918-19 


niPOBTs— continued. 


Drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers 

(Hber  acids tons.. 

Calcium  carbide do. 

Other  fertiliiers do. 

Medicines 

Sulphur  (brimstone) do. 

A 1 1  other  dnigs  and  chemicals 

G old,  silver,  and  bronze  si}ecie 


1,0&4 

11,746 

206,883 


1,044 

3,120 

149,491 


21,075 


29,603 


EXYOBX8. 

Butter bundzedwelgjbt.. 

Fish ,  preserved,  etc do 

Frozen  beef do. . . . 

Lamb do . 

Mutton do. 

Meat  in  tins do. 

Milk,  dried  and  preserved do. 

Rabbit s  and  hares pairs. . 

Other  animal loodstufi^ 

Biscuits hundredweight.. 

Confectionery do — 

Fruits: 

Dried do — 

Fresh do — 

Wheat do — 

Floor,  trheat  en do — 

Jams  and  jellies. do — 

Sugar  and  cane tons.. 

Other  vegetable  foodstnUs. 

Beverages,  nonalcoholic,  and  substances  nsedin  making 

Tobacco hundredweight.. 

Cigars do — 

Cigarettes do — 

Idveanimals number.. 

Bides  and  skins: 

Sheepskins,  without  wool « do — 

Sheepskins,  with  wool do 

Rabbit  and  hare  skins hundredweight. . 

Calf,  cattle,  and  horse  skins number.. 

Wool: 

Greasy hondrcdwdght . . 

Scoured  and  washed do — 

Tops do — 

Other  animal  substances  (not  foodstuffs) 

Bark,  tanning tons.. 

Rag  fibers do — 

Sandalwood  and  others. 

Apparel, textiles,  and  manufactured  fibers 

Oils,  fats,  and  waxes 

Paints  and  varnishes. 

Coal tons 

Coke do.. 

Silver  and  silver-load  concentrates do. . 

Tin  concentrates do.. 

Zinc  concentrates do.. 

Copper  concent  re  tee do . . 

Iron  and  steel do.. 

Lead do — 

Tin  Ingots do — 

Other  ores  and  motals 

Machines  and  machinery 

Other  manuloctu res  of  metal 

India  rubber,  and  manuftietures  thereof 

Leather,  and  manulactures  thereof. 

Timber: 

Undressed superficial  feet.. 

Dressed do — 

Loes  and  spars do 

Palines , 

All  other  wood,  and  manuikictures  thereof 

Earthenware,  china,  glass I 

Paper,  sta  t  ioncry,  eto | 

Jewelery,  timopieoes,  and  flwcy  goods. 

Optical,  siu^ical,  and  scientific  instruments I 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  (ertilliers i 

Anns,  ammunition,  and  explosives ' 

Electrical  materials > 

Matches gross  boxes.. 

Scop hundredweight..' 


541,008 

IS,  561 

2,920,665 

575,993 

1,356,645 

577,963 

50,761 

10,290,016 


62,505 
4,073 

23,137 

200,314 

2,520,556 

1,070,271 

47,701 

18,752 


14,108 

97 

203 

62,870 

1,363,827 

9,368,008 

63,310 

1,218,482 

4, 439,. "538 
608,533 
40,960 


3,383 

809 

8,857 


1,371,745 

14,329 

22,429 

131 

120,491 

33,477 

6,752 

108,244 

1,495 


106,375,608 
742,  .S44 
411.204 
462,705 


39, 210 
99,0^ 


4U,H8 

28,785 

l,19»,Sa5 

4(6,319 

650,555 

656,541 

279,629 

5,132,983 


143,167 
16,920 

83,215 

177,208 

26,738,158 

9,1H7,098 

792,775 

2,983 


16,249 

83 

1,881 

29,909 

794,065 

6,005,291 

80,  SI  5 

289,929 

4,580,387 

1,063,134 

28,226 


1,630 

756 

9,791 


528, 093 
34,176 


71,847 
21.630 
17,358 
109,586 
3,202 


20,750,023 

331,227 

184,398 

60,365 


227,665 


«4 

'.  143 

06 

:    10 

82 
02 
40 
16 
41 
60 

10 
53 
21 
51 
90 
05 
19 
26 
99 
78 

la 

50 

332,442 
8,407,994 

592,902 
8,213,987 

78,844,867 

18,515,358 
2,299,594 
2,364,629 

.  965,291 

1,550,750 

9,425,740 

40,307 

3,344.014 

1,029,353 

45,184 

2,759,481 

10,039,580 

127,310 
9,042,448 
1,017,810 
3,294,104 

897,822 
1,257,979 

467,010 
5, 428, 574 


3,744,309 

142, 700 

570,928 

292,676 

347,010 

1,865,398 

82.008 

82,617 

23,180 

464,391 


S3, 852 
1,282,699 

649,298 
1,725,030 
1,234,269 
1,080,846 
5,975,393 

483,907 


14,368,887 

678,912 

11,127,537 

335,631 

5,307,402 

17,089,254 

4,Q2S,099 

1,390,343 

12,580,272 

1,562,139 

492,097 

1,13&,680 

757,371 

51,005,947 

24,982,254 

8,316,763 

363,218 

8,940,080 

1,010,412 

1,016,865 

19,138 

258,913 

1,073,988 

432,252 
8,302,757 
6,9^4,473 
2,828,954 

141,850,550 

46,581,988 
4,208,454 
4,300,715 

3,741,912 

7,010,960 
12,624,893 

689,923 

1,989,067 


1,962,610 
10,320,255 
1,558,562 
13,009,527 
4,427,096 
9,489, 746 
2,268,527 
4,316,553 
1,008,567 
9,887,219 


1,295,973 


391,661 

784,287 

1,083,118 

488,906 

5,473,850 

232, 420 

81,923 

80, 93S 

661,014 
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Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1914-15 

1918-19 

1914-15 

1918-19 

EXPORTS— continued. 

Vessels number.. 

Gold  specie,  bar  dust,  etc ounces. . 

Silver,  specie,  bar  ingot,  etc do.... 

Bronze,  snocie 

10 

198,809 

6, 851.  •105 

6 
(«) 
9,513,657 

$581,775 

12,811,825 

3,297,235 

3,218 

11,651,500 

9,094,689 
223 

«  Gold  figures  not  disclosed  for  j'car. 


Declared  Exports  to  ITiiited  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States,  and  its  possessions,  invoiced  through  the  American 
consulates  in  Australia,  during  1918  and  1919 : 


Articles. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


1919 


Quantity.       Value. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Basils 

Books 

Butter pounds. 

Casings  (sausage) 

Coal tons. 

Copra pounds . 

Eggs  and  pulp 

Flour barrels. 

Fur pounds . 

Gum do... 

Hides  and  skins 

JanLs pounds. 

I^eather do... 

Lumber feet . 

OlLs: 

Coconut poimds. 

Eucalyptus do. . . 

Osrairid  ium ounces . 

Ore: 

Chrome pounds. 

Mangancifc , tons. 

Peas bushels . 

Pickled  pelts 

Rabbits,  frozen pounds. 

Pearl  shell 

Furred  skins: 

Rabbit pounds. 

Opossum  and  fox 

Others pounds. 

Tallow do... 

'tin tons. 

Wheat bushels . 

Wool 

Zinc  concontratos tons. 

All  others 


158,872 


606 
112,012,592 


617,258 
21,387 
100,100 


21,687,805 

35,066 

4,374,718 

2,065,866 

73,332 

5974 

47,889,361 

198 

93,752 


S6,185 

25,350 

61,019 

281,826 

2,214 

8, 77S,  165 

169,550 

3,104,227 

85,941 

4,349 

135,090 

2,611,488 

22,564 

556,323 

330,132 
32, 167 
78,728 

1,363,946 

10,450 

140,749 

126,702 


$134,437 
22,014 


18,380 
75,444,391 


35,996 

30,818 

1,212,251 


6,960,850 
21,398 
405,177 

225,555 

185,391 

l,392i 

19,741,120 

134 

12,881 


388,005 


275,001 

277,097 
3,596 


329,520 


15,551,147 


55,071 

3,790 

7,634,014 


71.986 

5,778,268 

12,140,683 

65,092,118 


3,225,874 

1,783,001 

1,174 

046,976 


1,099,585 


2,449 


1,310,248 

78,725 

6,212,686 

112,58 

191,392 

135,153 

52,407 

4,291,680 

881,831 

20,087 

53,620 

41.434 
86,015 
181,735 

230,291 

49,106 
320,073 

32,960 
205,675 

13,460,216 

233,913 

9,110,055 

308,600 

1,360,837 

1,362,072 

15,344,207 

117,502 

1,117,733 


Total.. 


105,602,546 


57,069,545 


TO  PIULIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
Biscuit^ 

Butter pounds . 

(  oal  and  coke 

Flour barrels. 

Fodder tons. 

Hofisand  by-products 

Jams pounds . 

Leather do... 

Alilk do... 

Mea  t  products 

Poultry pounds. 

Wool  noils do. . . 

AH  others 


308,120 


320,773 
1,363 


74,120 
447,729 


43,307 
53,366 


Total.. 


100,745 

133, 764 

15,963 

1,007,707 

68,828 

108,372 

601,860 

70,336 

72,6>8 

112,025 

12,257 

33,059 

369,632 


632,604 


492,034 
847 


43,274 
310,000 


36,386 
15,806 


7,64« 
343,503 
133,251 
4,324,2n 
51,489 
121,320 
24,146 

^'.^ 

436,859 
14,339 
19,893 

200,602 


4,707,236 


5,769,330 
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AUSTRALIA. 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

By  Conflul  Henry  P.  SCarrett,  Adelaide. 

Tlie  total  foreign  trade  of  South  Australia  for  the  year  ended 
March  31, 1919,  amounted  to  $87,951,190  as  compared  with  a  total  of 
$45,108,335  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  $84,407,789  for  the  cal- 
endar year  of  1913.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  this  total  trade 
amounted  to  8.0  per  cent  in  1919,  IG.l  per  cent  in  1918,  and  5.9  per 
cent  in  1913.  The  increase  was  larc;ely  thie  to  the  demand  for  many 
kinds  of  goods  which  wore  denied  durincf  the  war  period,  and  also  to 
the  shipment  abroad  of  a':'cnmulated  stocks  of  foodstuil's  and  raw 
materials  made  possible  by  the  use  of  Army  transports  returning  to 
Europe  and  continued  high  prices  in  the  world's  markets. 

Import  Trade  by  Countries. 

The  importations  by  countries  for  the  year  ended  March  81,  1919, 
totaled  $31,643,388  as  compared  Avith  $20,048,850  for  the  previous 
year,  and  $35,701,674  for  the  calendar  year  of  1913.  The  foUoAV- 
ing  table  shows  imports  by  countries  for  the  periods  named,  con- 
vei-sion  to  dollars  having  been  made  at  the  rate  of  $4.8605  to  the 
])ound  sterling : 


Country  of  origin. 


1913 


1917-18 


19ia-19 


United  Kingdom 

Other  British  possessions: 

Aden 

Borneo,  British  North 

Canada 

Ceykm 

Hongkong 

India 

Malta 

Mauritius 

New  Zealand 

Paciflclslandfi— Ocean  Island. . . 


121,057,024 

1,110 

3,382 

604,132 

371.319 

22,907 

1,770,060 


SlOCS*— 20— 63c 


•>»•»•*-* 


52.475  1 
206,709 
J^500l 


18,301,499 

866 

5 

706,915 

239,305 

21,578 

3,782,418 

224 

*  *i95,'555' 
231,193 


913,952,669 


1,444,409 

215,907 

58 

3,330,900 

214 

13,120 

251,880 

143,12:j 
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Country  of  origin. 

1913 

1917-ia 

1918-19 

Other  British  possessions— Continued. 

I'apua 

1224 

134,879 

95,193 

7,869 

1,228 

SI,  60S 

South  African  Union 

ii29,i33 

85,168 

1,363 

2S\ 

241,139 

Straits  ^>ttIeraents 

86,771 

West  Indies 

10,935 

Zanzibar 

2,13S 

Total  Britisih  countries 

24,728,516 

13,718,919 

19,544,887 

Foreicn  countries: 

Alaska 

2,745 

11,524 

4,667 

16,580 

644,775 

910 

55,488 

2,365 
2,672 

S46 

Arabia 

2,543 

Asia  Minor 

0,114 

Austria 

Bel  ;ium 

6,421 

730 

40,898 

15 

1,922 

302 

162,755 

Brazil 

T,655 

China 

89,SU> 

Colombia 

1,393 

Costa  Rica 

Deumark. * 

14,419 

1,103,371 

1,294 

472 

East  Indies,  Dutch 

2,315,494 

Egypt 

657 

Formosa 

6,516 

France 

228,331 
1,998,457 
303,091 
334.304 
122,392 
564,090 

113,794 

44,601 

112 

24,931 

1,035,173 

68 

214,515 

2D7,C08 

Germany 

39 

Italv ^ 

73.  30 

Japan 

l,096,ie9 
2,570 

Netherlands 

Norway , 

126,592 

PaciQc  Islands- 
Ma  katea  Island 

42.611 

Naura 

260,844 

720 

1,970 

10 

79,037 

5,674 

278,743 

New  Guinea 

3,845 

Samoa 

156 

Persia 

5,236 
09,513 
10,631 
76,533 

19 

Philippine  Islands 

14,273 

Portugal 

8,620 

Russia 

Sudan  (French) 

827 

Spain ^. 

Sweden 

75,523 
281,707 
153,874 

30,542 

4,887,307 

828 

12, 142 

7.528 

215.231 

45,608 

6,?9l 
83,183 

Switzerland 

64,670 

Turkey 

United  Ktatcs 

4,170,264 

7,500,200 

Venezuela 

1,776 

West  Indies— Cuba 

6,640 

3,572 

Total  foreign  countries 

11,033.158 

6,329,901 

11,998.621 

Grand  total  overseas  imports. 

35,761,674 

20,018,850 

1    31,043,388 

From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
creased its  exports  to  South  Australia  from  41.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
trade  in  1918  to  44.1  per  cent  in  1919.  In  1913  Great  Britain  supplied 
58.8  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  All  other  British  countries 
furnished  10.2  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1913,  26.6  per  c^nt  in 
1918,  and  17.9  per  cent  in  1919.  Foreign  countries  furnished  30.8  per 
cent  in  1913,  32.5  per  cent  in  1918,  and  37.9  per  cent  in  1919.  The 
United  States  furnished  13.6  per  cent  in  1913,  20.5  per  cent  in  1918, 
and  23.8  per  cent  in  1919.  Japan  supplied  0.9  per  cent,  5  per  cent, 
and  3.4  per  cent,  respectively. 
Import  Trade  by  Articles. 

The  overseas  import  trade  into  South  Australia,  by  articles,  for 
the  calendar  year  of  1913  and  the  years  ended  March  31,  1918,  and 
March  31, 1919,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Art  ides. 


1913 


1917-18 


191^^19 


Ale,  porter,  beer 

Ai)pflre1  cn«l  r.ttire: 
Boots  und  shoes 
Gloves 


S264,918 

299,480 
87,79; 


S16,641 
89.802 
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Articles. 


Apparel  and  attire— Continued. 

Hats  and  caps 

3ocks  and  stockings 

Another 

A  rms,  ammunition,  etc 

Bags  and  sacks 

Bags,  purses,  etc 

Brush  ware 

Caramels,  etc 

Oment,  Portland 

China,  Parian,  etc 

Cocoo  Ijcans  and  chocolate 

(7olTee  and  chicory 

Confectionery 

Cordage  and*twines 

Corks,  bungs,  rings,  etc 

Dmgs,  chemicals,  etc: 

Acids 

Calcium  carbide 

Cream  of  tartar 

Pyes.... 

Fert  ilizers 

Insecticide,  disinfectants,  etc 

OiLs—X'ssentials 

Perfumery 

Sulphur  (brimstone) 

Sodium  salts 

Another 

Earthenware,  etc 

Fancy  goods 

Fibers 

Fish 

Furniture 

ftelatlno  and  glue 

Glass  and  glasswwe 

Grain  and  pulse 

Gums  and  resins  and  shellac 

Hops 

Instruments: 

Musical 

Scientific,  etc 

Jcwclrj'  and  timepieces 

Leather,  leather  manufactures,  etc 

Matches  and  venas 

Metal  manufactures: 

Iron  and  steel  (inehTdlng  pis  iron) 

(^u  t  lery 

Klecarical  and  pas  appliances  and  artictes 

Machines  and  machinery— 

A  ctIcu  Itural 

Another 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware 

Nails,  nuts,  and  screws 

Rails,  fishplatw,  etc 

Tiimod  plates  and  sheets 

Wire 

Wire  netting 

Pipes  and  tubes 

Tools  of  trade,  excluding  machine 

Vehicles 

All  other  metal  manufactures 

Meats 

MiUc  and  cream 

Mustard 

Nuts,  edible 

Oils  in  bulk 

Oilmen's  stores,  includlnq  Infants'  fcod 

Paints,  colors,  \  arnishe^ 

Paper 

Pipes 

Pickles,  sauce,  etc 

Pitch  and  tar 

Rubber  and  rubber  manufactures 

Sago  and  tap  ioca 

Sausage  casings 

Soap 

Sp  ices 

Spirits: 

R  evcragcs 

Other 

Sugar 

Stationery: 

Books 

All  other 

Tea 


1182, 

377, 

1,401, 

501, 

1,264, 

115, 

"1, 

21, 
190, 

«), 
231, 

67. 
153, 
176, 

27, 

52,^ 
122,  i 


750, 
21, 
32, 
41, 

26.5, 

212, 
125, 
162, 
165, 
342, 
141, 
19. 
279, 
42, 
56, 
34, 

218. 

118, 
185, 
306, 


2,653, 
119, 
615, 

333, 
1,826, 
93 
1€H, 
99- 
207; 
351, 
2f2 

521 ; 

21^2, 

1,^*^61. 

1,20S, 

42 

8, 

26! 

32, 

918. 

lOn 

297, 

817 

71, 

49, 

75, 

:81. 

21, 

49, 

?8, 

ro, 

340, 
33, 
853, 

247, 
170, 
554, 


1917-18 


149,439 
274,120 

740,253 

222,428 

3,1^9,816 

33.525 

33,5?,0 

12,9.^4 

HS 

C5,797 

20,074 

.".0,051 

26,429 

LW.051 

18,117 

40,343 
35,043 
74,472 
10,2C9 

491,  l^W 
15,609 
62,802 
40,192 

394,794 
42.324 

181,744 
61,6€8 
64,232 

168,678 

88,531 

5,129 

20,  .503 

166,950 
23,169 
47,357 


140,929 

54,3^.8 
84,497 
184,^539 
67,916 

559,898 
91,631 
157,923 

141,731 

611,295 

81,f526 

81,125 

23,155 

244,040 

102,019 

5 

119,2€8 

164.249 

ra7,306 

441,050 

7,504 

ll.<22 

22,950 

41.326 

1,230,188 

23,929 

145,547 

674,842 

49,799 

23,014 

2,112 

211,053 

37,369 

83,3."0 

24,799 

^8,580 

301,187 

22,016 

1,139 


168, 9M 
94,322 
878^ 
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1918-19 


$50,675 

575,522 

1,080,?38 

398,293 

2,706,599 

42,465 

46,927 

17,663 

112 

n,667 

65,211 

37,170 

467 

159,344 

30,635 

61,650 

18,526 

128,174 

10,621 

464,439 

41,078 

96,089 

90,381 

154,696 

162,433 

345,940 

92,264 

110,662 

100,114 

88,001 

16,181 

13,840 

246,381 

0,762 

46,698 

18,774 

75,215 
96,612 
91,828 
221,338 
69,941 

802,934 
152,793 
461,641 

301,801 

1,287,749 

75,294 

218,968 


466,775 
123,648 

12,468 

286,783 

278,446 

1,572,147 

201,692 

19,683 


20,979 

10,804 

2,082,906 

25,707 

102,133 

961,250 

106,026 

39,341 

492 

C42,578 

15,446 

7,304 

22,079 

38,104 

223,947 

28,100 

1,339,144 


241,816 
137,308 
368,209 
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Articles. 


1913 


1917-18 


1918-19 


Textiles: 

BlaDkcts  and  blanketing 

Curtains 

Floor  coverings 

Piece  goods 

Quilts,  cosies,  sheeting,  etc 

Sewing  silks,  twists,  etc 

Another 

Tiles 

Timber 

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc 

Vessels  and  baats 

Waxes 

Wines 

Wood,  and  articles  manufactured  from 

Yams 

Another 

Total '. 


$26,137 

40,548 

487,998 

3,381,152 

207.736 

194,889 

24,118 

28,215 

2,235,480 

159,748 

1,866.638 

60,795 

34,858 

91,743 

40|845 

1,219,737 


56.73^3 

26,741 

361,678 

3,503,719 

125,91.1 

249.534 

5.241 

8,569 

499,060 

45,te7 

97 

95,»)6 

3,952 

28,045 

11?, 141 

238,672 


35,761,674 


20,048,850 


S2,312 
26,731 

499,790 
6,793.746 

232,321 

401.520 

126,071 
8.925 

832,541 
64.602 

537,257 
49.410 
3.348 
39,355 
92.2:>4 

880,361 

31,643,3SS 


Pivlslon  Of  Trade  Among  Foreign  Countries. 

Beferring  to  the  more  important  items  of  the  import  trade  during 
1919,  C7  i>er  cent  of  the  cotton  hosiery  came  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  28  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  of  the  silk  hosiery, 
14  per  cent  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  85  per  cent  from 
the  United  States ;  woolen  hosiery,  98  per  cent  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  slightly  less  than  6J  per  cent  from  the  United  States. 

France  furnished  46  per  cent  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  the  United 
States  44  per  cent  and  th^  United  Kingdom  10  per  cent.  All  of  the 
fertilizers  in  the  form  of  rock  phosphate  came  from  the  South  Pacific 
islands.  Of  the  sulphur,  Japan  furnished  98  per  c^nt  and  the 
United  States  2  per  cent.  Most  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  98  per  cent  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda  (soda  asli) ;  2  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States.  The 
United  Kingdom  furnished  76  per  cent  of  the  caustic  soda  and  the 
United  States  24  per  cent. 

Japan  supplied  59  per  cent  and  the  United  Kingdom  40  per  cent 
of  the  chinaware ;  practically  all  of  the  earthenware  also  came  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  States  furnished  74  per  cent  of 
polished  and  patent  plate  glass,  and  88  per  cent  of  the  sheet  glass, 
while  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  26  per  cent  of  the  former  and 
only  6  per  cent  of  the  latter.  The  total  importation  of  bottles 
amounted  to  less  than  $20,000,  of  which  Japan  furnished  77  per  cent, 
the  United  States  20  per  cent,  and  the  United  Kingdom  3  per  cent. 

The  United  Kingdom  supplied  14  per  cent  of  the  leather  belting, 
97  per  cent  of  the  canvas  and  composition  belting,  and  11  per  cent 
of  the  rubber  belting;  the  United  States  furnished  44.3  and  89  per 
cent,  respectively.  The  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  was  small 
amountinfi:  to  slightly  more  than  $22,000,  of  which  the  United  King- 
dom supplied  69  and  the  United  States  21  per  cent.  Due  to  cheap 
sup[)lies  of  raw  materials,  the  high  protective  tariff  and  the  great 
distances  from  manufacturing  countries,  the  production  of  all  kinds 
of  leather  goods,  including  boots  and  shoes,  harness,  saddles,  belting, 
bags,  etc.,  has  assumed  relatively  large  proportions  in  Australia  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  The  effect  of  this  local  production  is  amply 
reflected  in  the  importation  statistics. 
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-  Of  the  total  importntion  of  iron  and  steel  tools,  rods  and  shapes, 
tlie  United  Kingdom  supplied  H9  per  cent,  United  States  9  per  cent, 
and  Canada  2  per  cent.  Of  gas  and  oil  engines  74  per  cent  came 
from  the  United  States,  11  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  balance  from  Canada;  locomotives  and  parts,  85  per  cent  from 
tlie  United  Kingdom  and  15  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Har- 
vesters and  strippers  all  came  from  Canada;  52  per  cent  of  the 
electrical  machinery  came  from  the  United  States,  45  per  cent  from 
United  Kingdom,  and  4  per  cent  from  Canada. 

Copper  piping  and  plates,  96  per  cent  came  from  United  Kingdom 
and  3  per  cent  from  United  States ;  cutlery,  78  per  cent  from  United 
Kingdom,  13  per  cent  from  United  States,  6  per  cent  from  Canada, 
and  3  per  cent  from  Japan;  electrical  appliances,  40  per  cent  from 
the  Netherlands,  31  per  cent  from  United  States,  15  per  cent  from 
United  Kingdom,  and  9  per  cent  from  Japan;  galvanized  iron,  72 
per  cent  from  Ignited  Kingdom  and  the  balance  from  United  States; 
plain  iron,  not  galvanized,  70  per  cent  from  United  States,  25  per 
cent  from  I7nited  Kingdom,  and  the  balance  from  Canada. 

Motor-car  chassis,  50  per  cent  was  imported  from  Ignited  States, 
49  per  cent  from  Canada,  and  1  per  cent  from  United  Kingdom.  All 
other  metal  vehicles  came  from  the  United  States.  Steel  wire,  94 
per  cent  came  from  the  Ignited  States;  the  remainder  from  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom;  wire  rope,  43  per  cent  from  United  King- 
dom, 42  per  cent  from  United  States,  and  15  per  cent  from  Canada. 

Refined  petroleum,  89  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States  and  11 
per  cent  irom  Dutch  Borneo;  lubricating  oils,  99  per  cent  from 
the  United  States;  benzine  and  gasoline,  38  per  cent  from  the 
United  States  and  (52  per  cent  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies ;  ground 
liquid  oils,  82  per  cent  from  the  United  States  and  18  per  cent  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  the  total  importation  of  rubber  tires,  40  per  cent  came  from  the 
ITnited  States,  26  per  cent  from  (^anada,  17  per  cent  from  France,  11 
per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom;  the  balance  from  Italv  and 
Japan ;  all  other  rubber  goods,  69  i)or  cent  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  28  per  ceiit  from  the  ignited  States. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  82  per  cent  was  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  the  balance  from  the  United  Kingdom;  coffee,  70  j)er  cent 
from  India,  17  per  cent  from  Java;  the  balance  from  Arabia  and 
Ceylon;  tea,  54  per  ceilt  from  Ceylon,  32  per  cent  from  India,  9  per 
cent  from  Java;  the  balance  from  Cliina  and  Japan. 

Java  furnished  99  per  cent  of  the  importation  of  sugar;  the  bal- 
ance came  from  Mauritius.  Pickles,  96  per  cent  came  from  United 
Kingdom  and  4  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  spices,  46  per  cent 
from  the  Straits  Settlements  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  the 
East  Indies. 

Of  the  undressed  timber.  82  per  cent  came  from  the  United 
States,  9  i)er  cent  from  Canada  and  8  per  cent  from  Xew  Zealand; 
furniture  and  articles  made  of  wood,  72  [)er  cent  from  the  United 
States,  13  i)er  cent  from  the  Ignited  Kingdom,  12  per  cent  from 
Canada;  most  of  the  balance  from  Japan. 
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Export  Trade  by  Coniitries. 

The  export  trade  of  South  Australi«i  showing  countries  of  de^ina- 
tion  for  the  calendar  year  1913  and  the  years  ended  March  31,  1918 
and  1919,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Countries. 

1913 

1917-18 

191S-19 

TTnftod  Klnpdom 

$16,125,658 

448 

1,423,875 

15 

$ll,4d9,W9 

101,515 
2,130 

133, 193, 9n 

221,336 
24 

Other  British  possessions: 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

Eevpt 

491,618 

39 

2,806,521 

39 

822 

262,138 

482,776 
24 

Honekonff 

India 

1,146,055 

5,386,408 
OB 

Malta 

Mauritius 

730 
83,210 

701 

Now  Zealand 

109,326 

(>8 

Nieeria    

Ocean  Island 

1.202 

Port  Said  (for  orders) 

8,280,041 
431,315 

South  African  Union 

2,833,520 
124,762 

1,132,727 
1,538 

Straits  Settlements 

2,273 

Total,  British  coimlrics 

21,737,273 

18.359,736 

48,116,6(73 

Foreign  countries: 
Africa: 

Ctorraan,  West 

83 

319,266 

2,501 

7?,'>,P53 

14,791,496 

29 

58 

fi76 

7,«« 

6,871 

605,908 

88 

W,078 

1.C51 

105,028 

5,012,802 

8,348,824" 

Portuguese,  East. 

590 

ArgoQtina 

10 

Austria 

Belgium 

15 

Chile 

China 

68 

97 

DenmarV 

10 

East  Indies: 

Borneo 

14,332 

9,119 

Celebes 

735 

Java 

248,758 

F 1 ores 

Sumatra 

21,306 

Timor 

EsrvDt 

France 

?,  862, 781 

783, S21 

Germany 

Greece 

574,247 

Italy 

179,399 

1,2.%.  664 
1,228,183 

2,496,421 

Japan     

998,588 

Mevico 

73 

1,136,201 

78 

9*7 

Netherlands 

Norwav 

1,644,974 

Paci^c  Islands: 

P  lea  "^ant  Island...  ....                ...           ... 

Naura 

590 

New(^ledonla 

12.434 

29,503 

192,742 

24 

19,578 

5 

1,071 

1,805 

10 

64,130 

18,653 
157,840 

33,997 

Peru 

Portugal 

Russia 

Biam 

S  pain 

Sweden 

1,355,987 

Swit  erland 

54 

Syria 

Lfnited  States       .......                     .    . 

3,172,218 

^,668 

Total,  foreign  countries 

26, 908, 8-12 
48,616,115  1 

8,699.749 

8,191,630 

Grand  total,  oversea  exports 

25^^9',485 

66,307,702 

During  the  fiscal  year  1918-10  the  export  trade  to  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  nearly  300  per  cent  over  that  of  the  previous 
year  and  was  slightly  moVe  than  double  that  of  191H.  Aside  from 
Great  Britain.  India'continues  to  be  the  largest  sinn:le  purchaser  of 
South  Australian  products.  Among  foreign  countries  Italy  was  the 
most  important  buyer,  followed  by  Norway,  Sweden,  Japan,  and 
France. 
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The  f^reat  drop  in  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  this  trade  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  previous  year  large  quantities  of 
wlieat  and  flour  were  shipped  to  Pacific  coast  ports,  a  trade  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  revived  now  that  the  war  is  over.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  increases  of  exi)orts  to  the  United  States  do  not  reflect 
the  true  i)osition,  for  the  reason  that  large  quantities  of  Soutli  Aus- 
tralian products  which  nltimately  reach  the  United  States  are  sold 
and  shipped  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  thus  losing  their  identifica- 
tion in  local  export  statistics. 

Principal  Articles  of  the  Export  Trade. 

The  items  and  values  of  the  export  trade  of  South  Australia  for 
the  calendar  year  of  1918  and  the  years  of  1917-18  and  1918-19  are 
as  follows: 


Articles. 


Animals,  I  i\in^ 

Apparel  iiiiU  attire. 

)iariv,taiiiiiii5 

Uullioii: 

(Jolcl 

Silver 

Butter.. 


Concont  rates: 

Silver  and  silver  load . 

Zinc 

Copper 

Kegs 

Fil)or 

Fodder,  hay,  and  chati . . . 
Fruits: 
J>ried— 

Currants 

Uaisins 

Other 

Fresh- 
Apples 

Citrus 

Other 

Preserved  and  pulp. . . 

Glyct»rin 

Grain  and  pulse: 

Barley 

Oals.. 


Wheat 

Bran,  jwllard  and  sharps . 

Flour 

Other 

Greases 

*iunis 

( I  vpsum 

•Hair.. 


Honey 

Horns  and  hoofs 

Jams  and  jellies 

Jewelrv,  and  imitation 

Lard  and  refined  animal  fats... 

I-eal.plgandin  matte 

l.j'allier 

Xlachines  and  machinery: 

Mining  machinery 

other 

Manures 

Wci\(s: 

Bacon  and  hams 

Preser\ed  by  cold  process- 
Beef..... 

Mutton 

Lamb 

Pork 

Rabbits  and  hares 

Other 

Preserved  in  tins 

Other 

Metals. and  manuHacturesof... 
Oil:;:  Eucalyptus 


1913 


$62, 140 

l,9S0 

12,7S0 

798 

2,616,731 

1W,H74 

6,917,272 

8,687,2X1 

1,517,141 

19 

2,063 

428 


S,827 

29,201> 

26S 

62,457 
1,275 

16,612 
3,358 
5,246 

3,913 
2,278 
n,90H,311 
10,259 
1,964,922 
4,ho2 

26,551 


23,as2 

13,543 

10,064 

ISO 

38,829 

1,012 

789,147 

H>2,646 

20,t<36 
2,784 
27,004 

107 

127,809 
16:*,  606 
81,777 


78,433 

1,951 

115,871 

2,876 

185 


1917-18 


$40),  141 
32,007 
14,789 


2,242,975 
505,196 


l,6t»3,112 
770,367 


29,057 
50, 1S8 
35,291 

49 
467 


1,051 
26,585 


19,339 
0,784,931 


3,197,816 
5,197 


18,312 

24,719 

706 

53,459 


4,677 

35,875 

1,450 

S37,(«8 

38,834 

2,161 

5,9i>0 
95,719 

10 

122,966 
51,419 
12,750 
45,054 
70,467 
4,837 

367,148 

14,483 

44,153 

1,129 


1918-19 


$68,719 
2SS,997 


2,014,521 
386,979 


1,738,790 
574,996 


49 


166,463 

96,531 

4,433 

73 


83,406 


0,423 
'26,*i36,*366 


4,3a8,185 
12,346 


11,782 

15,694 

11,918 

22«%915 

8,112 

62,106 

94,103 

14,317 

997,414 

479,326 

706 
9,514 
52,866 


180,617 
iaS826 
181,520 


12, 191 

721.828 

34,678 

1,694 

4,005 
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ArtiolAS. 


1913 


1917-18 


191S-19 


Ores,  clays,  and  mineral  earths: 

Copper 

Iron 

Man  panose 

Zinc 

Other 

Pictures 

Rags 

Salt 

Sausajje  casings 

Skins  and  hides: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Rabbit  and  him; 

Sheep— 

with  wool 

Without  wool 

Other 

Soap 

Specie,  Rold 

Starch 

Tallow 

"Waxes 

Wines 

Wool: 

Greasy 

Washed 

Zinc,  bars,  blocks  and  rods , 

All  other  articles 


$141 
1,533 


917,996 


4,151 
2,601 
5,012 
39,0K3 
27,374 

5,664 

2,662 

167,836 

2, 104,  €41 

4,4S7 

5K,120 

61,979 

38,498 


170 
10,215 
95,621 


»35,47» 
24 
219 


49,614 

34,756 

19 


69,649 
1,043,042 
78 


358,802 

1,900,441 

12,264 

316 

15,407 


415,740 

1,022 

226,862 

8,957,620 
848,4.4 


4,725 
152,949 


84,409 

4,828,395 
1,146,819 


36,386 


35,817 


720,539 

""189,026 

16,535,700 

3,2u2,0&4 

13,164 

75,635 


Total 48,646,115 


25,059,485 


56,307,702 


All  of  the  butter,  cheese,  honey,  refrigerated  meats  and  7b  per  cent 
of  the  tinned  meats  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  rest  of 
tiie  tinned  meat  going  to  Kgypt.  The  United  Kingdom  also  took 
all  of  the  fresh  apples,  preserved  fruits,  raisins,  and  80  per  cent  of  the 
currants;  the  balance  of  tlie  latter  went  to  South  Africa. 

Of  the  wheat.  Port  Said  (for  orders)  took  31  per  cent,  the  United 
Kingdom  21  per  cent,  India  16  per  cent,  Italy  9  per  cent,  Norway  8 
per  cent,  and  Sweden  7  per  cent.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  flour 
went  to  Port  Said  (for  orders),  IC  per  cent  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
18  per  cent  to  Italy,  the  balance  to  Kgyi^t,  India,  Java,  and  South 
Africa  in  the  order  named.  Great  Britain  took  88  per  cent  of  tlie 
w  ine  and  New  Caledonia,  11  per  cent. 

All  of  the  horses  were  sent  to  India,  principally  for  the  Remount 
Service  of  the  Indian  Army.  The  United  Kingdom  purchased  96 
per  cent  of  the  rabbit  skins  and  the  United  States  4  per  cent.  All 
other  hide^  and  skins  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  did  all  of 
the  wool,  both  greasy  and  scoured. 

Over  58  per  cent  of  the  zinc  concentrates  went  to  the  United  King- 
dom, Japan  taking  the  balance.  Great  Britain  also  bought  all  of  the 
refined  copper,  manganese  ore,  and  platinum.  Of  the  pig  lead,  the 
United  Kingdom  took  80  per  cent,  the  rest  going  to  Japan.  All  of 
the  zinc  bars,  blocks,  and  rods  went  to  India,  as  did  also  all  of  the 
silver  bars  and  ingots.  Practically  all  of  the  sole  leather  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  All  of  the  rock  phosphates,  superphosphates, 
and  most  of  the  salt  went  to  New  Zealand. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  declared  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  from  South  Australia  for  the  calendar 
years  of  1918  and  1919: 
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Articles. 


Accroldcs,  rod  gum tons 

Casings,  hog pounds.. 

Flour,  wheat tons. . 

Gum,  yacca do... 

Hair,  horse pounds . . 

Opals,  rough ounces. . 

C  re,  manganese tons . . 

Pelts,  pickled pounds. 

Sk  ins,  rabbi  t do . . . 

Wheat bushels. 

Zinc  concentrates tons. 


Total.. 


1918 


Quantity.     Value. 


29,713 


12,21K) 
492 
102 


24,500 
940, 197 


11,590,688 


9,689 
8,306 
9,S27 


14,033 
1,015,260 


2,647,903 


1919 


Quantity.  Value, 


43 
4,978 


380 

4,000 

1,661 

134 

18,824 

227,541 


2,449 


$4,497 
3,066 


37,97U 
3,265 
9,109 
9,542 
13,261 
114,775 


117,502 


313,047 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

By  Connvl  Kdvrard  J.  Norton,  Sydnej,  Aasmait  27,  1920. 

New  South  Wales  contains  310,372  square  miles,  inclusive  of 
Federal  Capital  Territory,  closely  approximating  the  combined 
areas  of  the  States  of  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Utah.  The  last  com- 
pleted figures  of  population,  at  the  end  of  September,  19  ID,  gave  the 
State  1.984,389  inhabitants.  Of  the  total  population,  more  than  one- 
half — aoout  1,000,000 — is  absorbed  by  Sydney  and  the  towns  with 
population  of  3,000  and  upward,  so  that  the  figure  for  country  dis- 
tricts is  something  in  the  vicinity  of  600,000. 

The  western  division  of  New  South  Wales  covers  125,498  square 
miles  and  is  mostly  Government  land.  It  is  a  flat  and  almost 
timberless  country  subject  to  very  light  rainfall  and  is  thinly  popu- 
lated. 

Wool  Production. 

June  30,  1919,  marked  the  close  of  the  third  wool  season  during 
which  the  Australian  wool  clip  was  purchased  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  second  wool  j'ear  for  which  the  whole  of  the  clip 
was  handled  in  the  Commonwealth  under  the  management  and 
control  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Central  Wool  C/ommitt^ee. 

The  season's  figures  for  wool  are:  Weight  in  pounds,  652,109,672, 
equivalent  to  2,025,486  bales,  which  represents  an  increase  of  35,- 
152,693  pounds  in  weight,  equivalent  to  115,554  bales,  on  the  figures 
for  the  1917-18  season.  The  above  quantity  was  distributed  over 
607,256  distinct  lots,  each  of  which  was  separately  valued  by  a  tri- 
bunal of  three  final  appraisers. 

Overseas  shipments  of  wool  since  the  commencement  of  the  Britisli 
Government  pun^hase  scheme  are  as  follows : 


Postination. 


Foason  of 
1916-17. 


Season  of 
1917-18. 


Kojson  of 
191f^l9. 


Total. 


United  Kin?;dom 

United  States  (on  account  of  British  (.JovcrnTnent). 

Italy 

United  Sutcs 

France 

Canada 

India 

Japan 

Norway 

Russia 


Bales. 
872,631 
48,272 
69,331 


Bahs. 
1,179,748 


Bahg. 
668, 787 


20,133 
13,468 
1,632 


25,963 


^3,631 

303,873 

44,772 

21,179 

5,159 

24,597 

906 


2,122 
41,514 


400 


Bales. 

2,721,106 

4S,272 

15,j,0.-?4 

318,387 

64,  m"! 

31,617 

6,691 

21,597 

1,306 

2.>.96;< 


Total 1,051,330 


1,663,^65     x7i5,823     3,tl31,01S 
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The  following  figures  show  the  quantities  of  wool  tops  and  noils 
exported  almost  solely  to  Japan  for  the  period  March  1, 1917,  to  July 
22,  1919:  Tops,  9,022,397  pounds;  noils,  928,265  pounds. 

The  estimated  weight  of  greasy  wool  required  to  produce  the  above 
quantities  of  tops  and  noils  is  22,555,992  pounds,  equivalent  to  67,939 
bales.  The  quantity  of  appraised  wool  now  in  the  Commonwealth 
awaiting  shipment  overseas  is  127,266  bales  of  the  season  1917-18 
and  1,211,427  bales  of  the  season  1918-19. 

Erection  of  Central  Committee  Stores. 

The  number  of  s-tores  erected  by  the  Central  Wool  Committee  and 
the  capacity  of  same  are  as  follows : 


Location. 

Stores. 

Capacity. 

Svdiicy 

XumbfT. 
14 

8 
8 
3 
G 

BaUjt. 
294.000 

Melbourne ....       ..  ..  .          

231,000 

Brisbane 

13«,933 

Adelaiic 

86.0a0 

Fremaatk) 

120,000 

Total 

39 

869,983 

Prospects  of  Wool  Shipments. 

Important  details  regarding  the  amount  of  avooI  remaining  in 
Australia  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Wool  Committee  and  the 
prospects  of  finding  shipping  space  for  its  export  have  lately  been 
furnished  by  the  Prime  Minister's  Department.  It  was  stated  that 
during  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1919,  401,884  bales  had  been 
shipped  from  Australia,  and  549,946  bales  during  the  quarter  ended 
March  81,  1920.  Those  totals  included  100,000  bales  shipped  for 
sale  in  America  and  118,000  bales  shipped  for  sale  in  Antwerp.  On 
the  basis  of  the  shipping  space  allotted  for  April  and  of  the  quanti- 
ties which  had  been  cleared  durin^^  April,  it  was  estimated  that 
490,000  bales  would  be  shipped  during  the  quarter  ending  June  30. 
There  would  then  be  between  1,250,000  and  1,500,000  bales  of  the 
wool  purchased  by  the  British  Government  awaiting  shipment  in 
Australia.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  and  the  absence  of  information 
regarding  requirements  for  countries  other  than  the  United  King- 
dom, it  was  impossible  to  fix  a  reliable  date  by  which  all  this  wool 
would  be  sliipped.  The  Central  Wool  Committee  was  not  hopeful, 
however,  that  it  would  be  shipped  before  the  end  of  the  year  or  early 
in  1921. 
Poultry  and  Dairy  Farming^. 

During  recent  years  poultry  keeping  has  assumed  an  independent 
Ijosition  among  rural  industries  in  New  South  Wales  and  A^ctoria; 
special  poultry  farms  have  been  instituted  for  scientific  breeding, 
nnd  poultry  experts  engaged  by  the  Stat^  give  lectures  and  instruc- 
tion. Poultry  for  consumption  is  extensively  reared,  and  tlie  egg- 
produ(?ing  fowls  have  been  improved  by  careful  breeding.  Co- 
operative egg-collecting  societies  are  operating  in  certain  districts; 
eggs  are  delivered  with  milk  and  cream  and  other  produce  for  for- 
warding to  markets. 

The  overseas  trade  in  eggs  during  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  shows 
that  the  Commonwealth  imported  9,171  dozen  and  exported  16,136 
dozen.    The  net  export  amounted  to  6,965  dozen.    No  figures  are  yet 
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obtainable  for  tlie  1918-19  year.  Durinfj  the  calendar  year  1919  the 
exports  to  United  States  amounted  to  155,430  dozen,  valued  at  $60,720. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  proportion  of  dair>'  cattle  is  hijyh  and  the 
butter  output  shows  in  general  a  fairly  steady  increase,  the  output 
in  1917  being  80,460,225  poimds.  In  19i7-18  fair  quantities  of  butter 
were  shipped  from  Sydney  to  tlie  United  States,  and  a  steady  and 
growing  trade  is  carried  .on  with  the  Pliilippine  Islands.  The 
drought  in  1919  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  decreasing  the  butter 
production  and  the  prospects  are  that  a  butter  shortage  may  be 
expected  throughout  Australia  during  1920. 

Itannfacturing  Industries. 

The  Statistical  Kegister  for  1917-18,  issued  early  in  1919,  shows 
that  New  South  Wales  possesses  5,414  factories  with  120,554  em- 
ployees. A  classification  of  tlie  number  of  establishments  in  each 
class  of  industry  and  the  number  of  emi)loyees  engaged  is  contained 
in  the  following  table.  Comparisons  are  shown  with  1913,  the  last 
pre-war  year. 


Class  of  industry. 


Number  of  estab- 

Number of  em- 

lishments. 

ployees. 

1913 

1917-18 

1913 

1917-18 

207 

253 

3,889 

3,869 

41 

39 

720 

1,112 

3W 

282 

e.fiOCJ 

5,948 

712 

670 

9,221 

7,299 

6^^ 

617 

27.:^S5 

26,607 

770 

794 

11,612 

12,315 

l,(XO 

9fl8 

7,771 

7,218 

147 

471 

7,395 

6,729 

13 

15 

366 

385 

8 

5 

369 

1,191 

434 

459 

4,475 

4,128 

46 

as 

3,357 

3,601 

2»rt 

256 

3,590 

3,239 

87 

120 

821 

1,325 

13 

IP' 

79 

'll5 

55 

50 

729 

622 

2lf. 

227 

3,516 

3,927 

.23 

29 

415 

464 

69 

78 

823 

1,118 

Treatlntr  raw  matexiaL . . 

OHsand  fats 

Fu  uo,  clay,  dass- 

Working  iu  wood 

lu'etal  works,  machinery 

Fmd,  di ink,  etc 

ClcthinK,  textile  fabrics . 
Book?«,  paper,  printing. . 

Musical  Instni  men  ts 

Arms  and  e^  pl^six  es — 

Vehicle^,  saddlery 

Bhipbilldine 

Furniture,  bedding 

Pn  j|S,  ehcmica  Is 

BurdoEil  iiistrumcuts  — 

Jewelry 

Hca«,  llvht,  and  i>ower.. 

Leatner\\'are,  n  c.  i 

Minor  wares,  n.  c.  i 


Principal  Hanufactaring  Sites. 

Shipping  facilities  and  its  fi^reat  harbor  have  made  Sydney  the 
chief  manufacturing:  center  of  the  .state.  The  metropolitan  area  of 
the  city  has  within  its  boundaries  3,085  factories  or,  over  57  per  cent 
of  tlie  manufa('turin«j:  establishments  of  the  state;  there  are  2,329 
factories  distributed  throughout  the  rural  districts.  The  country 
maniifacfcuring  industries  are  mainly  occupied  with  the  direct  hand- 
ling of  primary  products,  and  include  sawmills,  butter  factories, 
creameries,  bacon-curing  establishments  brickworks,  flour  mills,  sugar 
mills,  and  freezing  plants  in  connection  with  the  rabbit  trade. 
Lithgow  is  the  site  of  the  Commonwealth  small  arms  and  ammunition 
works,  besides  a  great  iron  and  steel .  foundry.  At  Portland  a. 
cement  manufactory  is  established.  Fellmongery  and  boiling  down 
are  carried  on  near  Sydney,  but  chiefly  outside  the  metropolitan 
area.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  made  in  the  vicinity  of  suitable  clay  fields, 
mainly  in  the  coastal  counties  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and 
Camden.     Smelting  works  and  the  treatment  of  mineral  ores  are 

conducted  at  Broken  Hill.     Coke  works  are  operated  in  tlrc  neighbor- 
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hood  of  the  southern  coal  fiekls,  and  sugar  mills  on  the  northern  rivers. 
Almost  every  town  of  importance  possesses  a  printing  plant,  and  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  aerated  waters. 
Meat  Pressing:  and  Refrigerating. 

There  were  18  establishments  and  1^87  persons  employed  in  con- 
nection witli  meat  preserving  during  1917-18.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  carcasses  treated  in  jestablishments,  dealing  with 
meat  by  canning  and  chilling,  at  intervals  since  1901 : 


Refrigerating  works. 

Votirs. 

Cattle. 

Sheep  and 
Iambs. 

Meat, 
tongiics, 

and 
sundries. 

Cattle. 

Sbeepand 
lambs. 

1901 

Number. 
16,538 
0,995 
61,596 
50,941 

ioa,827 

103,778 
11,466 
25.963 
47,845 

Numbrr. 
732,091 
274,9.50 
925,475 
616,435 
371,523 
41.5,397 
76,008 
28,474 
399,833 

Pounds. 

Number. 
18, 195 
5.352 
10,188 
11.552 
29,887 
53,605 
n,835 
27,977 
29,168 

Numbtr. 
963  614 

1906 

1,283,882 
1,469,923 
1,191,711 

1911 

3,023,931 
2,301,418 
7,3a5,113 
7,356,501 
4,993,226 
686,  &52 
9,205.428 

1912 

19L3 

2, 160,4^ 

1914-15 

2,423,638 

1915-16 

762,  OM 
791,738 

191^17 

1917-18 

337,231 

The  output  of  tinned  meat  in  1917-18  was  18,795,194  pounds; 
sheep  and  ox  tongues,  445,404;  meat  extract,  122,078  pounds;  tallow, 
()5,803  hvmd  red  weight;  fat  bones,  58,675;  dripping,  980  hundred- 
weight; tinned  rabbits,  2,056,280  pounds;  hides,  wool,  skin,  and 
bones,  valued  at  $348,1^^4;  and  manures,  18,474  hundredw^eight; 

Jam,  Pickle,  and  Sauce  Frodnotion. 

The  principal  ait-icles  produced  in  jam,  pickle,  and  sauce  factories 
during  1917-18  were  30,503,822  pounds  of  jams;  5,541,622  j)ounds 
of  preserves;  1,078,872  pounds  of  dried  and  evaporated  fruit  and 
pulp;  195,937  pounds  of  candied  peel;  253,120  pounds  of  crystallized 
and  preserved  ginger;  2,119.080  pints  of  pickles;  3,613,870  pints  of 
sauces;  1,271,090  gallons  of  vinegar;  and  260,801  gallons  of  yeast; 
besides  table  sirups  and  cordials.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  goods, 
185,326  hundredweight  of  sugar  and  403,808  hundredweight  of  fruit 
and  other  materials  were  used. 
Woolen  and  Tweed  Hills. 

Although  Xew  South  Wales  is  one  of  the  largest  wool-producing 
countries  in  tlie  world,  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
materials  niunbered  only  1,045  in  1917-18,  which  was  slightly  more 
than   in   1916-17,   but    124   few^er   than   during  the   year   1915-16. 

The  following  table  gives  details  of  employment,  output,  and 
motive  power  for  the  year  1913,  showing  comparison  with  1917-18: 


"i'cars. 

Wool- 
en antl 
twccd 
mills. 

Average   numbor    of   em- 
ploj'ccs  (includiog  work- 
ing proprietors). 

Woolen 
cloth  and 

tweed 
manufac- 
tured. 

Horse- 
power df 

plant 

XfnU 
capacity). 

Kales. 

Females. 

Total. 

1913 

5 
6 

360 
473 

416 
672 

776 
1,015 

Yardi, 
1,312,363 
2,0M,745 

2,015 

1917-18 

2,638 
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During  1917-18,  2,833,326  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  192,003  pounds 
of  tops,  281,699  pounds  of  cotton,  besides  }■  arn  and  dyes,  were  used 
in  the  mills;  and,  in  addition  to  the  tweed  and  cloth  shown  above, 
707,820  yards  of  flannel,  76,814  pairs  of  blankets,  and  12,000  rugs 
and  shawls  were  also  manufactured. 

Arrivals  and  Departures  of  American  Vessels. 

The  large  and  varied  demands  whicli  Australia  commenced  to 
make  upon  the  United  States  during  the  war,  and  which  have  since 
continued,  brought  more  American  ships  into  Australasian  trade,  both 
on  regular  cargo  routes  and  in  tramp  service.  The  following  state- 
ment, which  gives  comparative  returns  of  the  arrivals  and  departures 
of  American  vessels  at  and  from  Sydney  for  the  past  7  years,  shows 
a  satisfactory  gain. 


Year. 

bailing 
vessels. 

Stoam- 
cre. 

Total. 

Total 
tonnage. 

Year. 

FellinK 
vessels. 

Steam- 
ers. 

26 
15 
30 

Total. 

Tofiil 
tonnage. 

1913 

15 
9 
48 
90 

13 
13 
23 
23 

28 
22 
71 
113 

6.5.003 
60,661 
117,512 
147,627 

1917 

69 
79 
62 

95 
94 
92 

167,859 

1914 

1918 

134  171 

1915 

1919 

153,786 

1916 

Of  the  62  American  sailing  vessels  arriving  during  the  calendar 
year  1919,  53  brought  full  cargoes  of  timber,  3  arrived  with  case  oil, 
2  with  general  cargo,  and  4  came  in  ballast.  The  30  steamers  brought 
general  cargo. 

American  sailing  vessels  cleared  from  Sydney  during  1919  as 
follows :  With  general  cargo  22  (mainly  for  the  South  Sea  islands  to 
discharge  and  load  copra) ;  witn  coal,  4;  with  wheat,  5;  with  full 
cargoes  of  copra,  5;  and  in  ballast,  26. 

Declared  Exports  from  Sydney  to  the  TTnited  States. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  there  has  been  a  heavy  decline  in 
the  volume  of  declared  exports  from  Sydney  to  the  United  States 
for  1919  as  against  the  previous  year.  The  main  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  the  single  item  of  wool.  There  is  also  noted  a  decline  in 
the  values  of  exports  of  copra,  chrome  ore,  and  tin.  The  gains  made 
in  exports  of  slieep  casings,  hides,  and  calfskins,  nickel  matte, 
pickled  pelts,  furred  skins,  rabbit  skins,  and  wool  tops  have  not  been 
heavy  enough  to  offset  the  falling  off  in  wool  values. 


Articles. 


1918 


Quantity.         Value. 


1919 


Quantity.       Value 


TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Bark  (tonga) pounds . 

Barle  y do... 

BasiLs dozen. 

Beans  (coffee) pounds . 

Books do... 

Butter do. . . 

Casinjrs  (s;heep) bund  los . 

Coconuts  (hiLsked) pounds . 

Copra do... 

Cot  ton  w  a-4^ do... 

Cranes number. 

Currants pounds. 

Dry  Ko6ds do... 

Epgs dozen. 

Egg  pulp pounds . 

Fea thers  (ostrich) do . . . 

Ferns  (dried ) number . 

Films feet. 

Flour barnJs. 

Fur  (hatters') pounds. 


5,092 
36,5^0 
3,010 


Sl,8r>9 
1,2.59 
0,185 


158, 872 
315,300 


1,008 
61.019 
159,254 


61,417 
102,722 


$64,070 

27,979 

1,463 


112, 012, 592 
2 


8, 778, 165 


749 


l,«ift,934 

10,300 

75,444.39! 

16,732 


718.176 

165 

6,212,686 

2,974 


,6S0  ! 


5,130 


1,872 


155,430 
14,120 


63,000 
40.781 
91,971 
21,387 


305 

14,626 

5.W.011 

85,941 


4.39.400  I 
23,500  I 


11,506 
192 

60,720 

51,8^3 
92») 

11,034 
1,848 


SOrSiS  I 
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Arlic'cs. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES— CCntinUfd. 

r.iue poumls 

(ii-casc  (wool; (Jo. . 

<Iuin ^ <lo.. 

<Jiit  (dried) do. . 

Hair  (horse) do. . 

Haras  and  bacon do. . . 

Hides  and  calfskins do. . . 

Honey do . . . 

Jams do... 

Jus  premier .do. . . . 

Lard do. 

licather do 

Lit  ho  prints 

Lumber feet. . 

Machinery do 

Mattes  (ntckel) pounds. . 

Meat do. 

Nuts  (ivory) do. 

Oil  (coconut) do. 

Oil  (eucalyptus) do 

Onions buheb . . 

Csmiridium ounces.. 

<  )rc  (chrome) pounds. . 

Ore  <  manganese) tons . . 

Peas bushels. . 

Pelts  (pickled) dozen  packages. . 

Personal  effects 

J'oultry pounds. 

l^ccious  stones 

cjuinine  sulphate ounces. 

Jiabbits  (frozen) pounds. 

Saddlery 

Sandalwood pounds. . 

Seeds  (flower,  etc.) do . . 

Seeds  (grass) do. . 

Shells: 

Pearl do 

Snail do.... 

Sheep  dip gallons, 

Skins: 

Fur pounds. 

Goat do... 

Rabbit do... 

Sheep , do . . . 

Straw  braid yards. 

Tallow pounds. 

Tendons  (kangaroo) do . . . 

Timber feet. 

Tin pounds. 

Weasands  (sheep) dozen . 

Wheat Inishcls.. 

Wool pounds.. 

Wool(noUs) do.. 

Wool  (presses) 

Wool  (tops) pounds 

Another 


1918 


Quantity. 


.W.OTI 


Value. 


$2,722 


1919. 


Quantity. 


32, 100  I 


31, 153 


45, 154 
774. GIO 
6,064,023 
17.S.415 
;J4,076 
32,695 


3,867,834 
'3,' 835,"  432' 


2,065.866 

27,972 

159,809 

118 

47,880,361 

96 

84,  .565 

4,471 


Total. 


TO  THE  PniLIPPlNES. 

Ammonia,  anhydrous poimds., 

Apples nu.shels , , 

Bacons  and  hams pounds.. 

Basils dozen  pieces.. 

B  iscuits pounds. . 

Biturine  solution do — 

Butter do — 

Chasings bundles.. 

(3iecsc pounds., 

Coko do 

Ojnfectionery do — 

Oeosotc gallons . . 

Eggs dozen . . 

Films fwt. 

Fish pounls.. 

Flour narrels . . 

Fodder pounds.. 

General  merchandise do. 


Hops. 
Iron; 


.do. 


Oxide  of do. 

Pig do. 


12,5,356 
25,885 
120,301 

792,640 
556,973 


2,738,178 


550,731 

66 

4S3,  n7 

6,560,121 


2,279,620 

65,724,933 

131,142 


C,P51 

97,299 

822.2.^ 

27,055 

7,929 

21,24<3 

1.472 

482,706 


486,066 


179,122 
9.677 
26,5(57 
49,319 
5,M4,O40 
10,277 
625,852 


Value. 


$9,127 
12.3^*8 
.V557 
22.2« 
12,546 
3,195,142 

i.rm 

95;  863 


I 


13,?26  j 


254,359 


330,132 

10,988 

10,972 

16,2iM 

1,363,946 

4,243 

94,306 

126,702 

12,749 


10,436 


21,526 
4,253 
39,275 

275,001 
143,020 


2,  €37, 057 


71,986 

773 

72,207 

4,128,024 


5,228,093 

38,859,923 

65,656 

1,682 


1,125 


I  65,484,456 


4,481.^-31 

276,104 

22,400 

22.5,555 

116,942 

2,038 

29 

19,741,120 


.^55 
37,543 


3,258 


2,000 
329,520 


2,142 
60,084 
137,463 

400,417 

91,251 

32 

3,102,233 

32.350 

13,376,787 

91,291 

1.036,800 

1;  276, 735 

486i 

150,818 

4,128,024 

3,257 

662,795 

12,835,333 


727,  (MO 


16,346 

368 

32,384 

3,560 

804,508 

55,434 

1,335 

41,434 

56,522 

7,823 

3,230 

230,291 


2,7DS 

306,812 

6,343 

1,172 

12,50R 

1,353 

32,990 

241 

201 

10,579 

52,384 

164,142 

10,131 

914 

9,004,065 

29,  SOS 

11,235,805 

76,197 

4,500 

230,402 

9,723 

21,236 

1,280,288 

1,403 

002,569 

7,183,619 


2,852 

1,203,378 

3,233 


43,729,072 


6,450 

238 

5,462 

2,050 

1,022,0.^ 

15,684 

259,280 

3,183 

7,ri09 

98.5,650 

4,. 118 
899 

2,429 
11,  J20 
91,759 

1,022 
110,010 

2,224 

2,317 
15,963 


1,200 
341,742 

5,3^ 
282,655 
22,836 


n,2os 

1,224 

2,012,253 

780 


60,473 


6,625 

17,810 

330,944 

514 

8,506 

1,305.070 

236 

800 


833 
418,725 
194,602 
87,624 

800 

44,800 
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1,954 


27,027 


1,192 

1,314 

156,726 

i,on 

3,816 

17,245 

127 

362 


1,935 

231 

3,510,740 

6,073 

18,995 


44,800  344 
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Articles. 

1918. 

1919. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 

TO  THE  raiupHNEs— continued 

Jams 

Labc la  and  wrappers 

Lard                           

..pounds.. 

do.... 

....do.... 

319,440 
2,263 

$565,459 
583 

102,220 

114,657 

2,050 

600 

Le.^d 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 
.number. . 
do.... 

11,3«5 

26,880 

26,928 

48 

1,043 
2,623 
17,099 
10,203 

Lead  washers 

Leatlier 

Livestock 

Locomot  i  ves 

1 

21,841 
2,680 
13,007 

Malt 

..pounds.. 
....do.... 
....do.... 

635,803 
169,513 
444,129 
19,088 
57,233 

42,900 
28,821 
71,547 
34,865 
16,730 

Keat,  frozen 

Milk,  condensed 

906,604 

210,000 

10,483 

122,673 
40,792 

Oats 

Onions 

.bushels.. 
....do.... 
....do.... 

18,460 

Peas 

647 
400 

1,126 

Phenol 

..gallons.. 

512 

Pick'cs         .                         .....    ..  . 

...dozen.. 
..pounds.. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
do.... 

527 
17,920 
43,307 
9,360 

1,295 

769 

12,257 

874 

Potatoes 

Poultry 

Rabbits,  frozen 

Ralls,steol 

Salt  and  salt  licks 

Seeds 

Sheep  runners 

36,386 
6,000 
171,388 
12,010 
1,028 
1,521 
10,135 
48 

14,339 

649 

7,190 

....do.... 
....do.... 
...  do  .. 

21,168 
651 

1,455 
755 

815 

1,137 

973 

Steafine 

Tar 

Turkeys 

....do.... 
..barrels.. 
..pounds.. 
do 

.    33,583 
1,103 
3,084 

8,755 
1,893 
1,130 

2,702 
535 

Waste,  cotton..... 

560 

65 

Wheat 

.bushels.. 
..pounds.. 

219 
53,366 

449 
33,059 
5,892 

Wool  noils 

All  other 

15,806 

19,803 

2,703 

Total 

3,733,003 

4,087,748 

..pounds.. 

.  . 

TO  HAWAII. 

Bacon , 

894 
4,809 

389 

Biscuits 

....do.... 

1,607 

Butter 

....do.... 
tons.. 

1,680. 

766 

Cool 

2,445 
60 

11,890 

Coal  baskets 

.number.. 

451 

Cordials 

do 

102 

Jam 

..pounds.. 

1,440 

1,536 

1,168,273 

956 

18,453 

300 

153 

Leather 

do 

1,694 

Meat 

Onions 

do.... 

.  bushols. . 

312,477 

56,361 

196,544 
2,711 

Seeds 

Seeds  (lucerne) 

.  .pounds. . 
do 

2,623 

482 

9,708 
170 

Wheat 

..bushels.. 

1,372 

3,824 

All  other 

* 

Total 

......... ...^. 

61,433 



225,434 

Import  Trade  of  New  South  Wales. 

In  1913  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  supplying  55.97 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  New  South  Wales,  British  possessions 
contributed  14.85  per  cent,  and  foreign  countries  29.18  per  cent.  Sta- 
tistics for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  show  that  the  percent- 
age of  British  trade  has  fallen  34.92;  British  possessions  have  im- 
proved slightly  to  18.59  per  cent,  and  foreign  countries  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  46.49  per  cent  of  all  imported  supplies. 

The  growth  in  imports  of  American  goods  has  been  particularly 
marked.  In  the  calendar  year  1913,  $24,447,524  was  the  vahie  of 
American  goods  imported;  in  the  fiscal  year  1917-18  this  value  rose 
to  $37,602,997;  and  in  1918-19  mounted  to  $64,972,529. 

Before  the  war,  American  trade  was  confined  mainly  to  sales  of 
hardware,  machinery',  machine  tools,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
lubricating,  ilhuninating,  and  fuel  oils,  chemicals,  timber,  and  to- 
bacco. The  expansion  of  American  exports  to  New  South  Wales 
commenced  in  1915,  and  now  covers  practically  all  classes  of  goods 
produced  in  the  United  States.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  Google 
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In  the  following  table,  are  given  the  comparative  statistics  of  all 
imports  into  New  South  Wales  for  1913  and  1918-19.  It  can  be  seen 
that  New  South  Wales  has  purcliased  about  one-third  of  its  foreign 
products  from  the  United  States.  [For  conveiiing  values  of  imports 
(hiring  1913  the  rate  of  $4.8665  has  been  iised ;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1918-19,  conversions  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  to  the 
pound.] 


Articles. 


Value. 


1913 


191S-19 


FoodstufTs: 

O  f  animal  orlgm 

Of  vegetable  origin 

Beverages,  nonalcoholic 

Spirits  and  alcoholic  1  iq uor 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof 

Live  animals 

Animal  substances  (not  foodstuffs) 

Vegetable  sutetances  and  fibers 

Apparel,  textiles,  and  manufactured  fibers 

oils,  fats,  and  waxes 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Stones  and  minerals  used  industrially 

Ores  and  metals,  manufactured  or  partly  so 

Machines  and  machinery,  and  other  manufactures  of. 
India  rubber  and  Icathex  and  manufactures  thereof. . . 

Wood  and  wicker  and  manufact^ires  thereof 

Earthenware,  cements,  china,  glass,  and  stoneware . . . 

Paper  and  stationery 

Jewelry,  timepieces,  and  fancy  goods 

Optical,  surgical,  and  scientific  Instrumonts 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers 

(}old  and  silver  and  bronze  specie 

All  other  articles 


$1,790,292 
7,059,247 
3,845.454 
4,514,379 
2,966.472 
419,156 
902,132 
2,624,443 

38,704,505 
3,897,448 
1,185,542 
497,804 
8,142,715 

34,681,769 
2,582,198 
7,778,063 
3,152,061 
6,570,081 
3,435.442 
2,409,910 
4,224,434 
782,241 

15,287,783 


$1,49^.5^9 
3,i97.267 
5,502,375 
2.996,296 
5,896,887 
12,274 
2,745,522 
9,537.732 

67,044,177 

8,142,021 

1,336,133 

323,725 

1,731,339 

38,277,©9 
4,264,063 
5,933.866 
3,ai7,34S 

11,616,817 
3,787,7» 
2,341,980 
8,866,683 
460, 5^ 
8,461,579 


Total 157,453,573 


196,094,297 


Principal  Articles  of  the  Export  Trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  articles  constituting  the  out- 
going trade  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1919.  Unmanufactured  animal  substances,  and  unmanufactured 
metals  and  ores  form  the  items  of  greatest  export  value,  followed 
closely  by  foodstuffs,  both  animal  and  vegetable : 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Vahio. 


Foodstuffs: 

O  f  animal  ori^n 

Of  vegetable  oridn  and  salt 

Beverages,  nonalcoholic,  and  sub- 
stances used  in  making 

Sj>irits  and  alcoholic  liquors,  IncIudinK 
those  for  industrial  purposes  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations 

Tobacco  and  preparations 

Live  animals 

Animal  substances  (mainly  unmanu- 
factured) not  foodstuffs 

Vegetable  substances  and  uonmanu- 
f acturcd  fibers 

A  pparcl 

Textiles 

Manufactured  fibers 

Oils,  fats,  and  waxes 

Paftits  and  varnishes 

Stones  and  minerals  used  industrially. 

Specie 


$22,621,135 
29,350,327 

674,659 


1,120,945 
714,123 
481,783 

96,180,975 

2,746,453 
2,517,997 
1,518,727 

363.483 
5,828,193 

536.251 
1,984.846 

348,237 


Metals: 

Unmaiiufactiued,  and  ores 

Partly  manufactured 

Machines  and  machinery 

Othpr  manufactures  of  metals 

India  niblier  and  india-rubber  manu- 
factures   , 

Leather,  and  manufactim?s  and  sub- 
stitutes therefor , 

Wood  and  wiclcer,  raw  and  mauttfac- 
tured 

Earthenware,  cement,  china,  glass, 
and  stoneware 

Paper 

Statiouer>' 

Jowelrv,  timepieces,  and  fancy  goods. 

Optical,  surgical,  and  scientific  instru- 
ments  

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  fortiliscrs 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$32,797,372 
1,647.400 

i.ieo.sn 

2,997,382 
389,997 

5,379,234 

S33.6Q2 

312.096 
ITS.  102 
278.424 
299.889 

273.536 
3,529,687 
2.805.285 


219,705,318 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

By  Coit«al  General  ^Kved  19V.  l^lnnlowt  Avcklaud. 

New  Zealand  is  situated  between  latitude  34*^  and  47°  S.;  longi- 
tude 167''  and  179°  E. ;  and  is  separated  from  Australia  by  the  Tas- 
man  Sea  about  1,200  miles  aci'oss.  This  consulate  general  covers  the 
entire  Dominion,  with  an  area  of  104,751  square  miles,  being  a  little 
smaller  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  with  a  coast  line  ex- 
ceeding 4,330  miles.  There  are  several  good  harbors  suitable  for 
large,  ocean  vessels  to  dock  alongside  the  wharf,  and  many. smaller 

»  ports  provide  acconmiodation  for  smaller  shipping.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  Dominion  is  slightly  under  1,200,000,  with  the  follow- 
ing cities  of  importance:  Auckland,  with  a  population  of  135,000; 
Wellington,  05,000;  Christchurch,  92,000;  Dunedin,  70,000;  and 
many  smaller  tliriving  cities  and  towns.  The  country  is  very  rich 
in  natural  resources,  and  its  climate  is  especially  well  adapted  to 
stock  raising  and  dairying. 

^  Business  Conditions. 
Business  made  a  better  showing  at  the  beginning  of  1919  than  at 
\  the  beginning  of  1918,  but  conditions  were  somewhat  disturbed  after 
ir  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  November  because  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  future  prices,  and  many  orders  that  had  gone  forward  were  re- 
called for  fear  of  heavy  losses.    It  was  foimd  later  that  this  was  a 
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mistake,  but  it  was  too  late  to  recall  the  cancellation  when  the  real 
conditions  were  understood.  As  a  result?,  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible to  make  good  the  loss  during  the  year,  and  stocks  were  left  short 
in  most  line.s. 

The  wholesale  trade  of  the  Dominion  was  exceptionally  good  dur- 
ing 1919,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  supplies  were  sliort  and  diffi- 
cult to  secure.  Wholesalers  were  not  able  to  fill  full  orders  as  a  general 
rule,  but  distributed  what  they  could  spare  among  the  retailers,  so 
that  but  few  interests  seemed  to  suffer  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  m«cfa 
easier  to  sell  imported  articles  than  it  is  to  secure  them.  It  has  been 
possible  to  make  a  profitable  disposal  of  practically  all  of  the  old 
stocks  that  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  or  the  war,  leaving  business 
houses,  in  the  main,  in  excellent  financial  condition. 

The  holiday  shopping  trade  at  the  close  of  1919  far  exceeded  the 
tmde  of  any  similar  season.  Notwithstanding  high  prices,  the  people 
were  ready  to  purchase  on  a  more  generous  scale  than  usual.  Some 
houses  report  more  than  double  the  business  of  any  previous  year. 
Much  of  this  increase  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased  cost  of 
materials,  but  there  was  also  a  substantial  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
goods  actually  disposed  of.  There  seemed  to  be  no  disposition  to  buy 
cheap  wares.  In  many  cases  the  public  insisted  on  the  best  article 
and  never  seemed  to  consider  the  question  of  cost. 

The  gradual  decline  in  the  value  of  tlie  pound  sterling,  compared 
with  the  United  States  dollar,  affected  busmess  to  some  extent  until 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  when  the  more  rapid  decline 
resulted  in  fewer  orders  being  placed  in  the  United  States,  and  quite 
a  general  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  This  con- 
dition exists  at  the  present  time  (Mar.  15,  1920),  but  since  stocks 
are  so  low,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  goods  from  Euroi>ean 
markets,  more  orders  are  going  forward  to  the  United  States,  and 
this  doubtless  will  continue,  notwithstanding  the  low  rate  of  ex- 
change. The  large  increase  in  both  the  import  and  the  export  re- 
tuiTis  is  due  largely  to  a  general  increase  in  prices.  This  is  esi^ecially 
true  concerning  imports. 

The  British  Imperial  Government  has  paid  $025,734,570  for  New 
Zealand  products  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  up  to  March  1, 
1920,  $286,002,239  was  paid  for  wool  and  $208,035,526  for  frozen 
meat. 
Improvement  In  Pinancial  Situation.' 

The  financial  situation  in  the  first  clear  year  following  war  activi- 
ties was  exceptionally  good  in  this  Dominion,  with  an  abundance  of 
ready  money  to  meet  aU  obligations  of  the  Government  as  well  as  in- 
dividual inve-slments,  so  that  practically  no  foreign  capital  was  called 
into  the  country  during  the  year,  and  the  outlook  for  1920  is  prom- 
ising. 

There  were  but  few  financial  failures  during  the  year,  and  the  few 
were  of  comparatively  little  importance,  notwithstanding  the  strain 
that  some  importing  houses  felt  near  the  close  of  the  year,  when  ship- 
ments were  coming  forward  to  be  paid  for  at  the  heavy  decline  in 
exchange  rates.  This  situation  was  met  without  disaster  because  of 
the  fact  that  profits  had  been  exceptionally  large  during  the  past 
four  years,  and  nearly  everyone  was  m  position  to  stand  a  reasonable 
strain. 
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During  the  year,  much  was  done  in  preparing  for  the  extensive 
general  improvements  that  were  to  follow  the  close  of  hostilities, 
m  order  to  better  carry  the  heavy  burdens  resulting  from  the  more 
than  four  years  of  war.  At  the  close  of  1919,  the  New  Zealand 
Government  had  debentures  in  circulation  to  the  extent  of  $856,- 
875,119,  compared  with  $734,063,128  at  the  end  of  1918,  and  $485,- 
338,123  at  the  end  of  1914,  or  $735.31  per  capita  for  1919,  compared 
with  $642.16  for  1918  and  $409.64  for  1914. 

'During  the  12  months  beginning  February  1,  1919,  the  mortgages 
registered  in  this  Dominion  amounted  to  $207,426,342,  compared  with 
$86,884,267  for  the  same  period  during  1918-19;  wliile  the  mort^ 
gages  canceled  for  the  period  amounted  to  $97,478,282,  compared 
with  $51,703,073  for  the  1918-19  period.  This  is  a  fair  indica- 
tion of  the  trend  of  the  development  of  the  Dominion,  for  nearly 
everyone  favors  improvement,  and  there  is  a  general  movement  for 
further  development  of  the  country,  that  has  been  lying  practically 
dormant  during  the  period  of  the  war.  During  the  year  the  last  war 
loan,  amounting  to  aoout  $50,000,000,  was  successfully  floated,  which 
provided  sufficient  funds  to  demobilize  the  forces  and  i)lace  the  re- 
turned soldiers  on  the  land,  or  provide  suitable  occupation  in  other 
fields,  including  starting  some  of  them  in  business  by  supplying  them 
with  capital  to  the  extent  of  $10,000  in  some  cases. 
Banking  Institntions  Doln^  Large  Business. 

The  bankers  of  New  Zealand  enjoyed  a  very  prosperous  year 
during  1919,  with  a  good  outlook  for  1920.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  six  banking  institutions  of  the  Dominion  held  deposits 
amounting  to  $245,706,879,  compared  with  $221,732,042  at  the  end 
of  1918,  and  $134,512,527  at  the  close  of  1914;  with,  bank  notes  in 
circulation  amounting  to  $34,491,537,  compared  with  $30,497,226  at 
the  end  of  1918,  and  $9,725,145  at  the  end  of  1914;  and  with  coin 
and  bullion  amounting  to  $39,015,504,  compaired  with  $39,350,329 
at' the  end  of  1918,  and  $27,801^103  at  the  clo^  of  1914. 

The  six  banks  doing  business  m  this  country  are  very  strong*  finan- 
cial institutions,  with  branches  located  in  the  different  centers  of  the 
Dominion  that  fully  cover  the  requirements  of  the  business  interest^ 
of  these  communities.  All  of  these  banks  have  correspondents  in 
New  York  through  whom  they  do  only  a  linlited  amount  of  busi- 
ness, since  most  of  the  purchases  and  sales  made  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  United  States  are  financed  through  England.  It  would 
seem  that  closer  exchange  connections  should  be  arranged  between 
New.  Zealand  and  American  banking  institutions  in  order  to  cut 
down  the  cost  of  exchange,  as  well  as  time  in  adjusting  accounts. 
The  trade  between  the  two  countries  during  1919  amounted  to 
$57,313,620,  of  which  $36,870,130  was  for  imports,  and  $20,443,490 
for  exports.  Doubtless  the  trade  between  these  countries  during 
1920  will  more  nearly  balance  than  during  the  past  year,  since 
the  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  the  leading  products  of  New 
Zealand  will  be  lifted  on  the  1st  of  July,  which  means  that  the 
I  United  States  will  take  much  more  from  this  Dominion  than  ever 
before. 
Oovemment  Receipts  and  Disbursements. 

There  was  quite  a  marked  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  New 
Siealand  Government,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  expenditures  during 
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the  11  months  ended  Febnmr>'  29,  1920,  compared  with  the  same 
period  for  191S-19,  as  jnst  given  out  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
is  acting  as  Minister  of  Finance  during  the  absence  of  the  latter. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  items  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  the  fii-st  11  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  Febru- 
ary 29,  1920,  compared  with  the  same  period  ended  February  28, 
1919: 


Items. 


XECEirTS. 

Seer  duty 

Ciistoms 

Income  Ux 

Land  tax 

Post  and  tolograph . . 

Railways 

Stanin.i 

other 

ToUI 


101^19 

lOlH-19 

Sl.l-nO.Wo 

tl 

176 

ie,«0,27H 

20 

07 

]o,ogn.399 

17 

'59 

7,3-J0,r.Si) 

7 

m 

7,417,>«'^ 

7 

131 

20,779,172 

23 

m 

9,146,790 

14 

m 

6,171,396 

7 

!70 

7»,413,5S5 

99,970,862 

Items. 


19i»-19 


1919-19 


EJLrKNDITURES. 


ARricultore 

Defense 

Edtiration 

luU^rcst  and  sinking  (unds 

Internal  affairs 

Justice 

Tost  and  telegraph 

Fiililic  health 

Hallways 

Under  speria!  acts 

other 


Total 79,116,313 


tf,  531, 339 
1,626,7*4 
7,13.^,290 

27,616,341 
l,l«.0fi3 
3,002,9.10 
5,580,808 
1,344.058 

14,043,730 

n.«6S.WiS 
4,203,072 


S2,a35.gn 

2,630.449 
9,M7.» 
33,100.731 
2,59S.796 
2,267,672 
6.307,838 
2,506,796 
18.L'a,5» 
15,191,247 

5,i»,aai 


99, 493,  €81 


The  balance  in  the  consolidated  fund  to  the  credit  of  the  New 
Zealand  (lovernnient  amoimted  to  $75,841, 1«^7  at  the  end  of  February, 
11)20,  compared  with  $r)S,2Gl,115  at  the  close  of  February,  1919. 

Public  Improvements. 

Duriiif^  1919  there  was  no  great  increase  in  the  actual  development 
of  public  improvements  in  the  Dominion,  but  much  preliminary  work 
was  done,  and  the  works  already  begun  were  speeded  up  as  much  as 
possible  considering  the  marked  shortage  of  labor.  The  New  Zea- 
land (jovernment  Tins  in  hand  the  development  of  two  extensive 
hydroelectric  statfons,  also  the  further  development  of  the  hydro- 
electric  plant  near  Cambridge,  taken  over  late  in  1919,  that  is  to 
supply  current  to  the  agricultural  district  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city, 
as  well  as  extensive  railroad  construction  and  tlie  building  of  public 
highways.  These  general  improvements  will  call  for  quite  large 
amounts  of  foreign  capital  and  large  quantities  of  machinery  and 
supplies.  The  low  rates  of  exchange  may  seriously  interfere  with 
this  general  scheme  of  public  development. 

There  are  many  local  bodies,  such  as  smaller  cities  aad  towns, 
townships,  and  counties,  that  are  contemplating  extensive  improve- 
ments, in  all  amounting  to  more  than  $10,000,000.  These  plamied 
improvements  comprise  waterworks,  hydroelectric  and  steam  .elec- 
tric stations,  and  road  construction.  In  many  cases  it  is  proposed  to 
put  in  concrete  roadways,  especially  on  the  main  arterial  roads. 

The  city  of  Auckland  contemplates  the  development  of  its  electric 
light  and  power  plant  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,182,382,  for  supplying 
current  to  local  industries  and  for  carrying  the  city  car  lines  that 
were  taken  over  the  1st  of  July,  1919.  This  improvement  will  call 
for  an  addition  of  one  8,000-kilowatt  and  two  5,000-kilowatt  turbo- 
alternators,  with  corresponding  boiler  power. 

GoTernment  Railways. 

During  1919  there  was  but  little  increase  in  railway  constructicm 
in  this  Dominion,  for  the  Government  was  very  seriously  handi- 
^pped  by  lack  of  sufficient  labor,  with  the  result  tital  ti]^re  were 
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but  13  miles  of  new  railway  opened  for  public  use  during  the  year. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  considerable  work  was  done  on  new  lines 
and  railway  tunnels,  that  will  open  up  many  miles  of  railway  as 
soon  as  they  are  completed. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  in  New  Zealand  for  a  great  increase  in 
railroad  development,  which  will  doubtless  result  in  extensive  con- 
struction as  soon  as  sufficient  labor  can  be  secured.  At  the  end  of 
1919  all  workmen  that  could  be  spared  from  other  (lovernment  work 
and  could  be  secured  from  other  sources  were  put  to  work  on  the 
railroad  extensions  then  under  construction,  and  there  was  still  a 
demand  for  2,000  or  3,000  more  men. 

At  the  close  of  1919  there  were  in  operation  in  New  Zealand  2,996 
miles  of  Government  railway,  over  which  11,725,045  passengers  and 
6,613,789  tons  of  freight  were  carried,  vielding  a  revenue  of  $24,- 
277,177,  with  an  expenditure  of  $14,787,079,  compared  with  2,983 
miles  at  the  close  of  1918,  over  which  11,730,643  passengers  and 
5,742.968  tons  of  freight  were  carried,  giving  a  revenue  of  $22,812,- 
692,  with  an  expenditure  of  $16,647,839  for  the  year. 

During  the  irvst  six  months  of  1919,  the  railroad  traffic  was  greatly 
handicapped  for  lack  of  crews  to  man  the  trains.  It  was  near  the 
close  of  the  year  before  the  Government  was  able  to  reestablish  the 
full  train  service.  The  holiday  travel,  beginning  the  latter  part  of 
December,  was  far  is  excess  of  any  other  similar  period. 

The  last  session  of  Parliament  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the 
organization  of  companies  for  the  construction  of  private  railway 
lines  as  feedei-s  to  the  Government  main  lines.  Smce  this -enact- 
ment, several  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing such  Lines.  One  line  is  to  be  constructed  from  Awamutu 
to  Putaruru  on  the  main  trunk  line,  between  Auckland  and  Welling- 
ton, a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  and  another  is  to  be  c/)nstructed  in 
the  Waikato  Vallej  to  a&sist  in  tlie  development  of  that  extensive 
dairying  and  agricultural  district.  These  companies  are  to  be 
authorized  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  raise  loans  to  cover 
the  cost  of  construction,  with  the  understanding  that  the  roads  can 
be  taken  over  by  the  Government  at  a  later  date,  should  that  plan 
seem  advisable.  It  is  expected  that  these  private  railways  will 
greatly  assist  in  the  development  of  certain  sections  of  the  Dominion. 
Public  Highway  Construction — Concrete  Boadwajrs. 

But  little  was  accomplished  in  public  highway  construction  during 
1919,  largely  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor,  but  a  great  sunount  of 
preliminary  work  was  done  during  the  year,  with  the  result  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  a  number  of  projects  ready  for  work, 
as  soon  as  sufficient  workmen  and  material  could  be  secured.  The 
road  developments  in  hand  call  for  the  opening  up  and  grading  of 
new  roads,  and  macadamizing  and  graveling  some  of  the  older  main 
lines.  For  the  important  trunk  lines,  much  concrete  construction  is 
planned. 

It  is  officially  estimated  that  the  cost  for  constructing  new  roads 
16  feet  in  width  with  grader  and  horses  in  fairly  level  country  is 
from  $100  to  $200  per  mile ;  while  in  heavy  forest  and  mountainous 
country,  the  cost  might  reach  $25,000  per  mile.  A  rough  average  is 
fixed  at  about  $2,500  per  mile.  The  same  authority  states  that 
graveling  roads  costs  from  $1,216  to  $2,233  per  mile,  wliilMnaca^am- 
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izing  costs  from  $1,946  to  $4,886,  according  to  the  character  of  rock 
avaifeble.  The  cost  of  concrete  construction  is  fixed  at  $2.67  to  $3.04 
per  square  yard. 

In  normal  times  the  New  Zealand  Government  expended  annually 
from  $600,000  to  $1,000,000  in  road  construction  as  well  as  from 
$75,000  to  $100,000  in  road  repairs  and  maintenance.  The  plans  of 
the  upkeep  and  construction  of  the  public  highways  are  carried  by 
local  bodies.  It  is  expected  that  the  appropriation  tor  road  construc- 
tion will  be  greatly  increased,  since  it  is  understood  that  in  many 
cases  the  Government  is  to  provide  pound  foi*  pound  to  assist  the 
local  bodies  in  the  development  of  public  highways. 

During  1919  several  streets  in  the  city  of  Auckland,  also  a  10-mile 
stretch  out  of  the  city  of  Wellington,  were  laid  with  concrete.  The 
completion  of  the  concrete  street-building  planned  in  Auckland 
for  1920  will  make  in  all  about  10  miles  of  concrete  streets  in  this 
city.  Wherever  concrete  roads  or  streets  have  been  laid  down  in  the 
Dominion,  they  have  given  exceptionally  good  results. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Extensions. 

The  development  of  the  telegraph  and  teleph(me  lines  was  not  very 
extensive  during  the  year,  since  at  the  close  of  1919  there  wei"© 
60,898  miles  of  telegraph  >vire  in  the  Dominion,  compared  with 
60,291  miles  at  the  close  of  1918.  Over  these  lines  11,989,882  mes- 
sages were  sent  during  1919,  compared  with  11,510,710  messages  dur- 
ing 1918,  and  total  receipts  were  $2,376,944  for  1919,  compared  with 
$2,202,339  for  1918. 

At  the  end  of  1919  there  were  165,962  miles  of  telephone  lines  in 
the  Dominion,  with  57,572  telephone  connections,  compared  witli 
154,799  miles  of  wire  at  the  end  of  1918,  with  56,868  connections. 
The  receipts  for  the  telephone  service  amounted  to  $1,816,027  for 
1919,  compared  with  $1,675,871  for  1918.  Extensive  improvem^its  in 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  services  of  tlie  country  are  contemplated 
within  the  next  year  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  Uie  general 
development  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Postmaster  General,  who  has  charge  of  the  telephone  sys- 
tem of  the  Dominion,  has  announced  that  the  Department  is  pre- 
pared to  supply  at  cost  all  materials  for  country  telephones,  and  will 
superintend  iree  of  cost  the  construction  of  country  lines,  in  oi*der  to 
develop  this  feature  of  the  telephone  system  and  bring  the  farmer 
and  stock  raiser  in  touch  with  the  different  centers  of  the  country. 
In  connection  with  this  development  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the 
party-line  system.  At  present  there  are  4,500  party  lines  in  existence 
m  New  2iealand,  serving  15,000  subscribers.  This  system  is  considered 
with  favor  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  rental  charge  for  these 
party  lines  is  the  minimum  at  which  they  can  be  operated,  which 
means  a  great  reduction  to  the  patrons. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  services  in  this  Dominion  are  very  cheap, 
compared  with  similar  services  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  A 
message  of  12  words,  including  the  address  and  signature,  can  be 
sent  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other  for  16  cents,  while 
annual  telephone  rates  vary  from  $25  in  residences  to  $40  for  business 
telephones.  There  are  also  in  the  different  cities  many  coin-in-tiie- 
slot  telephones  for  the  use  of  the  public,  where  persons  can  conmiuni- 
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cate  with  any  point  within  the  city  by  dropping  a  penny  (equivalent 

to  2  cents)  in  the  slot. 

Harbor  Improvements  in  Chief  Ports. 

There  were  no  extensive  harbor  improvements  in  progress  during 
.  1919,  and  comparatively  little  money  was  spent  on  construction  work 
during  the  year.    However,  many  projects  were  under  consideration, 
and  plans  laid  for  quite  extensive  operations  at  Auckland,  Welling- 
ton, and  Christchurch,  to  be  begun  during  1920. 

The  receipts  of  the  Auckland  Harbor  Board  amounted  to 
$1,508,615  during  1919,  with  total  operating  expenses  amounting  to 
$1,091,138.  The  Auckland  Harbor  Board  nas  asked  permission  of 
the  New  Zealand  Government  to  place  an  additional  loan  of  $486,650 
worth  of  debentures  at  5  J  per  cent.  This  money  is  to  be  expended  in 
the  extension  of  wharves,  sheds,  and  diedging  work. 
.  Extensive  developments  are  to  be  begun  at  Wellington  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  concrete  wharf  667  feet  long  and  123  feet  wide,  with 
berths  alongside  drawing  31  feet  of  water  below  low  tide.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  sheds  are  to  be  constructed  covering  a  length  of  760 
feet  and  a  width  of  170  feet.  There  ai-e  now  in  the  harbor  at  Wel- 
lington 33  stoi*age  sheds,  with  a  gross  storage  capacity  of  8,587,111 
cubic  feet,  and  cold-storage  accommodation  equivalent  to  8,000  tons. 
■  At  Lyttelton,  the  port  for  the  city  of  Christchurch,  an  extensive 
scheme  is  on  foot  to  develop  harbor  facilities  f ai-ther  to  the  south,  at 
an  estimated  expense  of  about  $4,000,000.  This  extension. is  greatly 
needed,  since  tlie  accommodations  at  the  port  of  Lyttelton  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  provide  for  the  shipping  at  present,  taking  no  ac- 
count of  thfe  future  development  of  that  important  port. 

The  Harbor  Board  at  WTiangarei,  north  of  Auckland,  has  ar- 
ranged to  expend  $788,373  on  the  development  of  that  port,  which 
should  make  it  accessible  to  vesisels  drawing  25  feet  of  water.  It 
is  proposed  to  push  this  development  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

Hydroelectric-Development  Plans. 

Not  much  was  done  during  1919  in  actual  construction  work  on 
'  hydroelectric  plants  in  the  Dominion,  but  much  preliminary  work 
was  taken  up  b)^  the  New  Zealand  Government  and  district  bodies, 
as  well  as  by  private  individuals  or  companies,  with  the  result  that 
much  development  work  is  to  be  begun  during  1920  if  workmen 
aud  supplies  can  be  secured. 

The  GoverniUjBnt  has  appropriated  $21,899,250  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  hydroelectric  station  at  Arapuni,  126  miles  south  of 
Auckland,  that  will,  when  fully  completed,  develop  about  160,000 
-  hoi-sepower.  The  dam,  as  planned,  is  to  be  15  feet  across  at  the  top, 
48  feet  at  the  base,  and  160  feet  high,  and  will  be  constructed  of 
reinforced  concrete,  with  the  convex  surface  pointing  upstream. 
The  damming  of  the  river  will  form  a  lake  about  18J  miles  in  length. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  about  three  years  to  put  in  this 
plant  and  will  give  employment  to  500  men  during  the  time.  The 
work  has  been  in  progress  for  about  seven  months,  and  is  estimated 
to  require  65,000  tons  of  cement. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  has  taken  over  the  Horahora  hydro- 
electric plant  near  Cambridge  that  supplied  tlie  light  and  power 
for  the  gold  mines  in  the  Thames  district,  and  has  appropriated 
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$7,786,400  for  the  further  development  of  the  plant  in  cwrder  to 
supply  the  necPKsarv  current  for  the  surrounding  towns  and  dairying 
interests  of  the  Waikato  dairying  district.  It  has  lately  been  an- 
nounced that  this  plant  will  supply  current  to  1,000  milking  plants, 
6  dried-milk  factories,  and  20  cheese  or  butter  factories  wiUiin  a 
radius  of  10  or  15  miles  of  Cambridge^ 

The  citizens  in  the  southern  part  of  the  South  Island  have  a^ed  \ 

tlie  New  Zealand  (government  to  set  off  t\m  Southland  electric  power 
district  under  the  Hydroelectric  Power  Board's  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  hydroelectric  station  near  Lake  Monowai,  and 
the  taxpayers  have  voted  a  loan  of  $4,860,500  for  the  c4)nstructioii 
of  the  power  plant.  This  plant  is  expected  to  supply  all  of  the 
Southland  Province  as  well  as  the  southern  portion  of  the  Otago 
Province.  Mail  addressed  to  the  Engineer  of  the  Southland  Electric 
l^ower  District  will  reach  the  proper  party. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,253,124  was  made  for  the  purchase  and 
location  of  additional  machinery  at  the  I^ake  Coleridge  hydroelectric 
plant,  situated  about  60  miles  up  in  the  mountains  from  Christ- 
church.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  double  the  capacity  of  the 
plant,  and  l>e  sufficient  to  supply  current  to  that  district  for  some 
time  to  come.  There  are  several  other  minor  hydroelec44:ic  proposi- 
tions under  consideration  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion  that 
will  supply  current  for  special  localities.  These  plants  will  call  for 
an  expenditure  of  several  million  dollars  for  electric  machinery  and 
supplies  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  at  the  latest. 
Much  Constrnctlon  Work  Needed. 

Contractors,  builders,  and  architects  in  general  were  v^ary  busy  in 
this  country  during  1919,  notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  tliere  was  a 
shoitago  of  labor,  lumber,  and  most  building  ipaterials,  including 
builders'  hardware.  The  cost  of  all  building  materials  was  high, 
but  the  scarcity  of  homes,  called  for  special,  effort  to  provide  sufficient 
accommodations  for  the  returned  soldiers.  Also,  extensive  arrange- 
ments were  made  during  the  year  for  increased  construction  of  busi- 
ne^ss  buildings,  school  buildings,  hospitals,  and  industrial  structures, 
on  which  work  is  expected  to  begin  in  1920,  if  sufficient  labor  and 
supplies  can  be  secured. 

The  last  session  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  appropriated 
$4,866,500  to  be  loaned  to  city  and  town  cor}x)rations  for  the  erection 
of  workmen's  homes  and  flat  buildings,  with  the  result  that  many 
houses  have  been  erected  under  this  scheme.  The  Jaw  permits  the 
erection  of  workers'  homes  costing  up  to  $3,406,  instead  of  the  limit 
of  $1,946  as  before.  This  money  is  loaned  to  the  cities  and  towns 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  with  the  understanding  that  the  homes  are 
to  be  built  for  the  workmen,  for  which  they  are  to  pay  at  a  rate  of 
little  more  than  the  ordinary  rental  charge  for  a  similar  home  per 
week.  Something  similar  to  this  scheme  has  been  in  operation  in  this 
Dominion  for  some  years,  but  not  on  nearly  so  extensive  a  scale  as  is 
contemplated  under  the  present  law. 

Aside  from  the  construction  of  dwelling  for  workmen,  a  number 

of  larger  building  schemes  undertaken  during  1919  are  contemplated 

^  ^20.    Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  are :  (a)  Construc- 

a  bridge  over  the  Wairoa  River  at  Dargaville  to  be  built  en 

]ses  resting  on  piles,  to  cost  about  $122,000;  (6)  constrncticMi 
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of  a  Central  Mission  Memorial  Hall  at  Wellington  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $170,000;  (c)  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  National 
Bank  of  New  iSealand  to  cosi  about  $^^00,000;  (d)  the  erection  of  a 
factory  building  for  Mackv,  Logan,  Caldwell  (Ltd.),  in  Auckland 
at  a  total  cost  of  $97,330;  (e)  the  completion  of  a  branch  post  office 
in  the  city  of  Auckland  at  a  total  cost  of  $125,000. 

Proposals  for  cons-truction  beginning  in  1920  call  for  improve- 
ments on  the  Hospital  and  Nurses'  Home  at  Auckland,  to  cost 
$120,000;  additional  hospital  accommodations  at  Hamilton,  a  city 
afeout  60  miles  south  of  Auckland,  to  cost  $447,718;  the  erection  of 
university  buildings  at  Auckland,  to  cost  $480,050;  the  construc- 
tion of  public-school  buildings  throughout  the  Dominion,  for  which 
an  appropriation  of  $8,516,375  has  been  made. 

The  use  of  concrete  is  increasing  rapidly  in  this  Dominion,  and 
greater  quantities  would  be  used  if  it  could  be  secured  at  what  is 
considered  a  reasonable  price.  The  shortage  of  coal  during  most  of 
1919,  and  especially  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  compelled  some 
cement  works  to  close  down  and  others  to  run  on  short  time,  with 
the  result  that  cement  was  difficult  to  obtain  and  prices  high.  The 
building  which  houses  the  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand  is  of 
reinforced  concrete.  This  type  of  material  was  used  in  the  branch 
post-office  building  in  this  city,  in  much  of  the  construction  in  all 
harbor  improvements,  and  in  the  construction  of  hydroelectric  dams. 
Much  concrete  is  used  in  road  building,  and  it  is  also  being  used 
quite  generally  by  farmers  in  making  improvements  about  the  farm- 
yards. 
XaboT  Situation. 

Labor  was  well  employed  in  New  Zealand  during  1919  at  ad- 
vanced wages,  and  Avith  bonuses  in  many  cases,  when  the  workmen 
were  willing  to  work.  There  is  no  reason  why  men  should  remain 
idle  in  the  Dominion  during  1920,  for  there  is  abundance  of  work 
at  good  wages.  In  fact,  many  important  undertakings  were  being 
held  up  at  the  end  of  1919  because  of  the  shortage  of  workers.  The 
labor  market  here  could  easily  absorb. 50,000  more  men  during  the 
year  if  all  of  the  contemplated  developments  are  carried  out. 

Owing  to  labor  troubles  among  coal  miners,  the  output  of  coal 
during  1919  fell  far  short  of  the  previous  year,  and  short  of  re- 
quirements. The  result  was  that  many  industries  were  handicapped 
severely,  especially  during  the  last  five  months  of  the  year,  when 
the  output  of  coal  was  but  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  nomi^il 
production,  and  shipping  space  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  to 
transport  coal  from  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales.  This  trouble 
was  settled  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  1920,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  understanding  that  the  miners'  conditions  will  be  im- 
proved and  wages  increased.  With  this  increase  in  wages,  the 
price  of  coal  advanced  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  ton,  and  is  now  selling 
at  $14  for  soft  household  coal,  $13  for  semibituminous  coal,  and'  $9 
for  lignite,  used  for  steam  purposes;  compared  with  $11  for  house- 
hold coal,  $10  for  semibituminous  coal,  and  $7.50  for  lignite  at  the 
close  of  1918. 

Aside  from  the  coal  niiners'  trouble,  there  was  no  important  labor 
disturbance  in  the  Dominion  during  the  year ;  but  there  were  many 
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demands  for  increased  wages  that  were  taken  before  the  local  au- 
thorities, and  quite  satisfactorily  adjusted  with  the  result  that 
wages  received  a  considerable  advance  during  tiie  year.  A  minimum 
wage  for  coal  miners  has  been  fixed  at  $4.74  per  8-hour  shift,  car- 
penters' wages  for  a  40-hour  week  at  $23.12,  and  plumbers'  wages 
at  54  cents  an  hour  for  a  44-hour  week.  First-class  locomotive  en- 
gineers receive  a  minimum  of  $4.01  per  day,  first-class  firemen  $3^28^ 
cleaners  $2.92,  brakemen  $3.52,  switchmen  $3.40,  and  dining-car 
porters  $3.04  per  day. 
Cost  of  Living  Increased. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  near  the  end 
of  1919,  when  the  purchasing  power  of  the  pound  sterling  decreased 
until  20s.  ($4.87)  would  purchase  only  as  much  as  13s.  Jd.  ($3.17) 
would  purchase  in  July,  1914,  and  its  purchasing  power  has  de- 
creased at  a  greater  ratio  during  the  first  two  months  of  1920. 

The  following  table  gives  the  wholesale  prices  -for  certain  com- 
modities at  the  end  of  1919,  compared  with  the  years  1917  and  1918: 


Articles. 

1M7 

IMS 

19lf 

Applffl 

60-pound  caw. . 

$2.43 

1.83 

1.70 

874.72 

218.99 

81.16 

2.92 

63.46 

116.80 

1.13 

68.33 

34.06 

72.  oa 

107.66 

•8.0ft 

1.02 

2.12 

364.90 

301.72 

81.51 

2.67 

63.96 

170.32 

1.62 

77.  W 

51.09 

73.00 

110.10 

$7.13 

Barley 

bushel.. 

1.6C 

Com 

do.... 

2.01 

('Orrugated  sheet  Iron 

lone  ton. . 

267.  M 

FencJnj5  wire.          .                 

do  ... 

243.  SI 

Flour 

short  ton . . 

77.  M 

Linseed  oil 

gallon . . 

2.79 

T'inscod-oil  cake 

short  ton . . 

85.10 

Oatmeal 

do.... 

164.  SI 

Oats 

bu.?hcl . 

1  61 

PIk  iron 

lon^  ton . . 

80.29 

Potatoes,  white 

do 

€8.13 

Salt.,..- 

do  ... 

<S.67 

Siiear 

do 

116.17 

According  to  official  figures  just  given  out,  and  taking  the  base  for 
1911  at  1,(KK),  it  is  shown  that  the  retail  food  prices  have  increased 
until  the  cost  at  the  close  of  1919  was  1,537^  compared  with  the 
minimum  wage  rates  of  1,418.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  cost  of  food 
showed  an  advance  of  39.47  per  cent  during  the  period  from  1914  to 
the  end  of  1919. 

Land  Sales. 

The  peal  estate  business  of  New  Zealand  has  been  exceptionally 
lively  during  most  of  the  period  of  the  war,  and  land  values  have 
almost  doubled  in  many  parts  of  the  Dominion.  The  increase  ooa- 
tinued  during  1919. 

Soldiers  bought  217,484  acres  of  land  in  1919,  compared  with 
86,720  acres  during  1918,  while  other  interests  purchased  963,439 
acres,  compared  with  755,025  acres  for  1918.  During  the  last  five 
years,  5,008,225  acres  were  taken  over  for  cultivation.  Discharged 
soldiers  purchased  76,702  acres  in  December,  1919.  The  New  Zealand 
Grovemment  is  assisting  discharged  soldiers  as  far  as  possible  to  go 
on  the  land,  and  is  meeting  with  very  good  results. 

There  are  still  large  tracts  of  undeveloped  land  in  New  Zealand 
that  will  soon  be  opened  up  for  settlement  on  the  completion  of  tiie 
railway  lines  now  under  construction,  and  the  proposed  lines  to  which 
the  Government  is  committed.  These  lands  offer  honies  for  them- 
sands  of  immigrants  which  are  greatly  needed  in  this  country ^^ 
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Varmert'  Cooperative  Assoeiatioiis. 

The  farmers'  cooperative  associations  in  New  Zealand  have  steadilv 
developed  until  they  are  now  important  factors  in  the  business  lire 
of  the  Dominion,  and  are  very  rapidly  paining  in  stren<^h.  The 
Farmers'  Union  Trading  Co.  of  this  city  is  now  the  second  farmers' 
trading  cooperative  association,  in  point  of  size,  in  the  Dominion. 
It  has  lately  taken  over  important  interests  north  of  the  city,  and 
now  claims  about  10,000  members.  This  company  is  sending  a  repre- 
sentative to  open  up  offices  in  New  York  City  through  which  they 
expect  to  sell  New  Zealand  products  and  to  purchase  supplies  for 
this  Dominion.  The  representative  will  arrive  in  that  city  about 
:the  first  of  October. 

These  associations  are  taking  up  different  lines  of  development 
and  trade.  Some  of  the  associations  have  undffr  consideration  ouild- 
ing  and  operating  their  own  flour  mills,  establishing  hydroelectric 
plants  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the  association,  as  well  as  using 
their  influence  for  better  roads  throughout  the  Dominion.  They  are 
also  interested  in  fertilizer  and  cement  plants,  and,  in  the  aggregate, 
control  a  large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

Crop  Beturns. 

•  The  season  of  1919  was  far  below  normal  so  far  as  agricultural 
interests  were  concerned.  The  exceptionallv  severe  winter  and  the 
late  spring,  followed  by  a  very  severe  drought,  seriously  affected  the 
crops,  especially  wheat  and  oats.  The  acreage  was  greatly  decreased, 
and  the  estimated  yield  of  wheat  is  only  4,100,000  bushels,  compared 
with  the  actual  yield  of  6,567,629  bushels  for  the  season  1918-19. 
The  estimated  yield  of  oats  is  5,575,000  bushels,  compared  with  the 
aqtual  yield  of  6,884,609  bushels  for  the  previous  season.  With  the 
surplus  wheat  on  hand,  and  the  2,000,000  bushels  still  under  contract 
from  Australia,  it  is  estimated  the  supply  will  be  sufficient  to  carry 
over  until  next  season. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  regulates  the  prices  of  wheat, 
flour,  and  bread,  and  a  guaranty  has  been  given  the  wheat  growers, 
4xing  the  price  of  Tuscan  wheat  at  7s.  3d.  ($1.76)  per  bushel, 
Hunters  at  7s.  6d.  ($1.82)  per  bushel,  and  Pearl  at  7s.  9d.  ($1.88) 
per  bushel,  with  3d.  (6  cents)  increment  per  month  from  May  1, 
1920.  The  price  of  flour  has  been  fixed  at  £19  ($92)  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds.  To  assure  the  millers  a  fair  profit  on  the  sale  of  flour 
at  £19  ($92)  per  ton,  the  New  Zealand  Government  grants  them  a 
subsidy  of  £2  17s.  6d.  ($13.98)  per  ton.    A  2-pound  loaf  of  bread  is 

sold  for  11  cents  cash  over  the  counter,  and  12^  cents  when  delivered. 

ff 
Fertilizers  for  Hew  Zealand. 

The  farmers  and  graziers  of  New  Zealand  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  fertilizer,  and  the  demand  is  on  the  increase.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  facts  there  was  a  shortage  of  imports  during  the  year. 
During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1919,  the  imports  of  fertilizer 
were  217,751  tons,  compared  with  345,758  tons  for  the  year  ended 
J^farch  31,  1918.  The  loss  for  1918-19  was  not  because  of  a  de- 
crease in  demand,  but  for  lack  of  shipping  space.  The  inability  to 
secure  the  needed  supply  from  outside  stimulated  home  production, 
and  New  Zealand  manufactured  more  fertilizer  from  phosphates 
last  year  than  ever  before.  The  loss  in  the  year  1918-19  was  princi- 
pally in  Egyptian  basic  phosphates  and  superphosphi||eigQQQ|^ 
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There  are  in  the  Dominion  a  few  large  fertilizer  works  in  opera- 
tion, and  a  very  large  one,  almost  completed,  near  this  city  will  re- 
quire about  100,000  tons  of  phosphates  per  annum.  Some  of  the 
smaller  ones  cx)nsume  between  50,(KK)  and  00,000  tons.  Provision  is 
being  made  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  for  this  supply  of 
phosphate  by  purchasing  an  interast  in  the  Nauru  Island  phosphate 
deposit,  that  is  said  to  contain  phosphate  valued  at  $1^16,025,000. 
Under  the  treaty  this  deposit  is  to  come  to  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  ' 

Fresh  Xeat  Indvstry. 

The  meat  industry  in  New  Zealand  during  1910  was  very  prosper- 
ous. Good  prices  were  realized  during  the  year,  as  the  surplus  fresh 
ftieat  was  taten  over  by  the  British  Imperial  Government  at  the  same 
fixed  price  as  during  ft>18.  This  contract  expires  June  30, 1020,  when 
it  is  expected  that  fresh  niiitton,  lamb,  and  beef  will  be  for  sale  in 
the  open  markets  of  the  world.  During  1919  fre^h  meat  was  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  $44,865,700,  compared  with  $24,127,795  for 
1918,  and  $29,118,309  for  1917,  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  fresh 
meat  in  the  cold  storage  plants  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  announcement  that  the  fresh  meat  commandeer  would  expire 
June  30,  1920,  created  quite  a  stir  among  the  stock  raisers  and 
slaughtering  interests  of  the  Dominion,  and  there  was  considerable 
opposition  to  the  idea,  for  the  reason  that  the  stocks  of  f rash  meat  on 
hand,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  were  expected  to  interfere  seriously 
with  marketing  New  Zealand's  fresh  meat  after  that  date. 

The  operation  of  the  Slaughtering?  and  Inspection  Amendment  Act 
passed  by  Parliament  in  1918  practically  shut  out  American  interests 
from  exporting  meat  products  from  this- Dominion,  since  it  became 
necessary  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  Ne-w  Zealand  Goveniment  in 
order  to  exi>ort  meat  or  meat  products.  This  was  done  to  protect  the 
stock  raiser  and  to  prevent  the  control,  by  outside  interests,  of  the 
country's  meat  industry. 

Gm  December  15,  1919,  there  were  3,934,389  GO-pound  freight 
carcasses  in  cold  storage  plants  for  which  shipping  space  was  not 
provided.  The  total  cold  storage  capacity  of  the  works  in  Uiia 
Dominion  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  7,118,367  60-pound  carcasses, 
and  on  February  15,  1920,  there  were  5,429,980  freight  carcasses  in 
storage. 

Owing  to  the  dry  weather  during  the  last  tluee  months  of  1919 
many  stock  raisers  rushed  to  market  all  the  s-tock  that  was  suitable 
for  slaughter,  fearing  that  the  effect  of  the  drought  would  render  the 
animals  unmarketable  laten  This  accounted  almost  wholly  for  the 
large  supplies  of  fresh  meat  found  in  the  cold  storage  plants  at  the 
dose  of  the  year.  Heavy  rains  about  the  middle  of  January,  1920, 
broke  the  drought  and  made  it  clear  that  good  pasturage  could  be 
relied  on  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Consequently,  there  fol- 
lowed a  slowing  down  of  activity  at  the  slaught-erhouses. 

Live-Stock  Trade. 

Stock  raisers  in  New  Zealand  had  an  exceptionally  prosperous  year 
during  1919,  and  the  year  ended  with  large  bank  accounts  in  favor 
of  most  of  the  graziers  of  the  country.  The  prices  received  for  fat 
stock  were  exceptionally  good,  and  reached  as  high  as  $17.03  per 
hundredweight  tor  some  oi  the  best  stock  offered.    Tlie^year  dc^ed 
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with  firm,  high  prices.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  3S3,188 
horses  in  the  Dominion,  compared  with  378,050  the  year  before; 
3,360^74  cattle,  compared  with  2,869,467  at  the  end  of  1918;  21:^28,- 
554  sneep,  compared  with  26,538,302  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year, 
and  235,347  pigs,  compared  with  258,694  at  the  end  of  1918. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  in  the  number  of  sheep,  horses,  and  pigs 
in  the  country,  there  was  a  large  gain  in  the  number  of  cattle,  and 
with  the  increased  value  of  all  lands  of  stock,ithe  stock  raisers  were 
in  a  much  better  position  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
price  of  hides  has  greatly  increased,  having  reached  49^  pence  ($1) 
tor  calfsldns,  22^  pence  ($0.45)  for  cowhides,  and  14  pence  ($0.28) 
for  oxhides  on  March  12,  1920. 

The  following  table  gives  the  various  classes  of  stock  slaughtered 
imder  direct  Government  supervision  for  the  four  years  ended  March 
31, 1916,  1917,  1918,  and  1919 : 


Periods. 

Sheep. 

I.ambs. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Swine. 

191M6 

3,731,643 
3,341,910 
3,417,582 
4  170,524 

4,065,100 
3,411,621 
2,675,146 
2,928,892 

308,305 
^28,708 
290,150 
307,816 

33,770 
19,396 
14,480 
18,872 

169,715 
153,444 
137,239 
121  040 

1916-17 

1917-18 , 

191fr-19 

The  animals  slaughtered  at  municipal  abattoii's  and  ordin^iy 
slaughterhouses  were  principally  for  local  consumption,  while  those 
killed  at  the  meat-export  slaughterhouses  were  for  export,  except  in 
the  case  of  hogs. 

Owing  to  the  very  severe  and  protracted  winter,  there  were  but 
9,480,662  lambs  dropped,  compared  with  10,610,073  for  1918,  being 
the  greatest  decline  in  the  number  of  lambs  for  any  previous  year  in 
the  history  of  the  Dominion. 

Expansion  of  Dairying  and  Dried-Milk  Industries. 

The  dairying  and  dried-milk  industries  of  New  Zealand  were  very 
prosperous  during  1919.  Exports  were  larger  than  for  any  previous 
year,  with  prices  at  high-water  mark.  The  British  Government  took 
practically  the  entire  surplus  production,  paying  $37,914,852  for 
cheese  during  the  year,  compared  with  $23,914,852  for  1918;  and 
$14,989,443  for  butter  in  1Q19,  compared  with  $14,804,977  in  1918. 
Between  15,000  and  16,000  tons  of  butter  are  exported  from  New  Zea- 
land annually. 

The  municipal  milk-distributing  department,  established  by  the 
Wellington  City  Council  in  1918  and  reported  to  have  done  good 
work  during  1919,  has  become  an  established  institution  in  that  city. 
Milk. is  being  handled  on  up-to-date  lines,  and  Wellington  is  prac- 
tically the  only  place  in  the  Dominion  where  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  any  great  extent  to  deliver  milk  in  sealed  bottles. 

During  the  year  the  dried-milk  industry  received  great  attention, 
and  the  development  of  this  industry  was  phenomenal.  One  may 
gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  most  favorable  sections 
of  the  Dominion  from  the  record  oi  one  dairy  company  located  in 
the  Waikato  district,  about  60  miles  south  of  Auckland,  which  had 
a  turnover '  during  1919  amounting  to  about  $10,000,000,  and  pro- 
duced about  8,000  tons  of  butter,  2,000  tons  of  cheese,  and  1,500  tons 
of  dried  milk,  besides  a  few  hundred  t^ns  of  casein.  ^         ^ 
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This  company  is  opening  two  other  dried-miik  factories,  when  it 
will  be  receiving  milk  from  about  12,000  cows  and  will  be  able  to 
produce  2,500  tons  of  dried  milk  per  annum  in  addition  to  lai^ 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  dairying  section  indicated  above,  the  following  mformatioa 
is  vouched  for  by  a  reliable,  experienced  butter  man:  One  farmer 
near  Cambridge  carries  60  cows  during  the  entire  year  on  80  acres 
of  land,  and  another  rfarmer  carries  28  cows  on  35  acres  of  land. 
The  latter  farmer  has  a  portion  of  his  farm  in  alfalfa,  which  he 
cuts  five  times  in  the  year. 

Several  representatives  from  different  dairying  districts  were 
sent  to  the  United  States  during  the  y;ear  to  study  conditions  and 
secure  up-to-date  machinery  for  the  dried-milk  plants  erected  here. 
This  industry  will  interfere  to  some  extent  with  the  cheese  industry 
of  the  Dominion  and  may  affect  the  butter  output. 

Rabbit  Pest  in  Hew  Zealand. 

The  increase  of  the  rabbit  pest  in  New  Zealand  during  the  war 
period  is  accounted  for  principally  by  the  scarcity  of  laibor.  The 
mcrease  of  these  animals  would  have  been  more  marked  had  it  not 
been  that  numbers  were  trapped  for  export  and  canning  purposes^ 
as  well  as  for  the  sale  of  the  skins,  whica  have  become  quite  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  exports  of  the  country.  The  exports  of  rabbit 
skins  during  1919  amounted  to  2,437,693  pounds,  valued  at  $3,- 
734,289,  compared  with  1,359,290  pounds,  valued  at  $1,458,806  for 
1918.  Very  high  prices  ruled  for  rabbit  skins  in  New  Zealand 
during  tlie  closing  weelcs  of  1919.  Well  stretched  winter  skins  sold 
for  $2.16  per  pound  and  second  winter  at  $1.21  per  pound.  Supers 
and  double  winters  are  said  to  have  sold  at  auction  as  high  as  $3.24 
per  pound. 

Enormous  numbers  of  rabbits  are  destroyed  by  trapping,  but  the 
greater  number  have  been  destroyed  by  poisonea  phosphorized  pol- 
lard or  oats  and  the  use  of  strychnine  that  is  distributed  along  the 
rabbit  runs.  This  latter  method  is  much  cheaper  than  the  forra^ 
but  is  questionable  in  some  sections  on  account  of  damage  done  to 
stock.  Wire  netting  is  used  as  a  protection  in  other  cases,  and 
according  to  the  late  amendment  to  the  Rabbit  Pest  Act  it  becomes 
compulsory  for  adjoining  property  owqers  to  join  in  tJie  payment 
of  ddviding-line  fences.  The  New  Zealand  Government  distributes 
phosphorized  pollard,  oats,  etc.,  at  cost  from  their  different  depots 
throughout  the  country  to  the  extent  of  250  to  300  tons  per  annum. 
Carbon  bisulphide  is  also  being  used,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
manufacture  it  in  this  Dominion. 
Cost  of  Shoes  Advanced — Trade  in  Tootwcar. 

The  shoe  and  leather  business  had  a  very  successful  year,  notwith- 
standing its  being  handicapped  to  some  extent  for  want  of  supplies, 
especially  the  better  grades  of  leather  for  uppers,  which  are  not 
extensively  produced  in  the  Dominion.  The  tanners  were  able  to  dis- 
pose of  their  entire  output  at  a  good  profit,  although  it  was  sold 
much  under  the  price  for  which  leather  could  be  imported.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  fixed  the 
price  the  tanners  were  to  pay  for  hides  with  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing^ the  best  hides  offered  on  the  market.  About  the  close  of  the  year 
this  restriction  was  lifted,  and  the  tanners  were  obliged  to  go  into 
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the  market  and  bid  for  supplies.  There  followed  a  marked  increase 
in  the  cost  of  leather,  hence  a  large  advance  in  the  cost  of  shoes,  and 
the  outlook  concerning  prices  of  footwear  is  not  encouraging.  This 
important  increase  in  the  price  of  shoes  produced  in  the  Dominion 
will  open  a  greater  market  for  American  footwear  in  this  country  as 
soon  as  exchange  becomes  somewhat  normal. 

The  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  for  1919  amounted  to  88,223  dozen 
pairs  Valued  at  $2,155,674,  compared  with  108,009  dozen  pairs  vahied 
at  $2,340,767  for  1918,  and  137,633  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $1,863,100 
for  1914.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  shoes  came  from  the  United 
Spates  during  1919  than  during  former  years,  for  the  reason  that 
England  was  not  in  position  to  supply  the  markets.  The  American 
shoe  has  been  well  received  and  could  hold  a  large  proportion  of  the 
business  if  the  tariff  rates  were  the  same,  and  the  exchange  rate  more 
favorable. 
Standardized  Footwear  Hot  a  Success. 

The  attempt  to  have*  a  standardized  shoe  manufactured  in  this 
Dominion,  a  plan  that  was  taken  under  consideration  early  in  the 
year,  did  not  materialize  for  the  reason  that  it  was  difficult  to  regulate 
the  price  of  the  material  that  was  to  go  into  the  finished  product, 
Jience  the  shoe  manufacturers  refused  to  manufacture  the  shoes,  and 
the  Government  gave  up  the  idea.  The  plan  became  especially  im- 
practicable when  the  decision  was  reached  that  hides  were  to  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  a  condition  which  made  is  practically 
impossible  to  manufacture  standardized  footwear  at  a  fixed  price. 
Wool  CUp  Below  Average — QuaUty  Good. 

The  New  Zealand  wool  clip  for  1919-20  is  somewhat  sliort  of  the 
average  clip  of  the  Dominion,  but  the  quality  is  considered  above  an 
average.  The  returns  for  the  1918-19  season,  the  last  for  which  defi- 
nite figures  are  obtainable,  show  a  gain  over  1917-18.  Dm-ing  the 
1918-19  season,  the  weight  per  bale  was  slightly  less  than  an  aver- 
age with  a  small  increase  in  the  average  price.  At  the  average  price, 
file  total  value  of  the  clip  would  be  $03,483,443,  compared  with  $57,- 
701,005  for  the  1917-18  clip.  During  the  1918-19  season,  the  New 
Zealand  woolen  mills  took  18,821  bales,  compared  with  20,692  bales 
during  the  1917-18  season. 

The  total  quantity  of  wool  acquired  in  this  Dominion  for  the  Brit- 
ish Government  from  the  commencement  of  the  Government  wool 
commandeer,  December  21,  1916,  to  December  31,  1919,  amounted  to 
1,^25,367  bales,  for  which  the  British  Government  paid  $220,722,424. 
Of  this  quantity,  France  took  49,207  bales,  the  United  States  44,373, 
and  Canada  21,738. 
Hemp  and  Tow  Exports — Flax  MiUs  Closed. 

The  hemp  industry  in  New  Zealand  enjoyed  a  fairly  prosperous 
year.  Although  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  production,  it  was  met 
with  a  fair  advance  in  prices.  The  flax  mills  of  the  country  were 
closed  down  for  a  time  for  the  reason  that  warehouses  were  full, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  shipping  space  to  get  the  hemp  forward  to  the 
market;  but  later  in  the  season  the  mills  resumed  operations  with  a 
splendid  crop  of  hemp,  and  excellent  fiber  was  produced  in  fair  quan- 
tities. At  the  close  of  the  year  large  stocks  of  hemp  were  in  the  ware- 
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houses,  much  of  whicli  weat  forward  duriog  the  fii*st  two  moaths  of 
1D20,  so  that  the  fwresent  outlook  for  the  industry  is  good. 

During  1919,  99,647  baks  of  hemp  were  graded  in  this  Domimcm, 
compared  with  149,235  bales  for  1918,  and  141,922  bales  for  1917. 
During  the  same  time  there  were  19,883  bales  of  tow  graded,  cc»n- 
pared  with  25,496  bales  for  1918,  and  32,393  bales  for  1917.  The 
gr^test  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  hemp  graded  was  in  the  lower 
grades,  since  the  ^*  fine  "  and  the  "  good  fair  ''  qualities  showed  a*gaui. 
Unprofitable  Tear  for  Pmit  Industry. 

The  year  1919  was  not  a  very  profitable  one  for  the  fruit  growers 
of  this  Dominion.  The  season  was  late  and  the  yield  below  normal. 
The  quality  was  below  the  average  for  most  kinds  of  fruit,  ^ecially 
for  stone  fruit.  Apples  were  excellent  in  some  centers,  while  in  others, 
they  fell  below  the  average.  During  the  year,  shipping  spac^  was  pro- 
vided for  60,000  cnses  of  apples  to  Euroj)e,  and  30,000  cases  to  the 
United  States ;  but  up  to  this  date  none  of  this  fruit  has  gone  forward, 
since  not  sufficient  quantities  have  been  offered  at  one  time.  The  pre- 
vious highest  expoil;  of  fruit  for  any  one  year  was  for  1914,  when 
67,964  cases  were  exported.  Apples  sold  at  retail  in  this  market  at  the 
close  of  the  year  from  8  to  12  cents  per  pound. 

The  fruit  industry  of  the  Dominion  is  on  the  increase,  and  is  quite 
well  scattered  over  the  country.  The  principal  centers  are  at  Auck- 
land, Nelson,  and  Otago,  where  there  is  a  majority  of  the  13,865  acres 
of  the  nonbearing  fruit  trees,  and  12,689  acres  of  the  bearing  fruit 
tre.es  of  the  country.  According  to  late  figiu^ea  given  out  by  the 
Director  of  Horticulture,  there  are  more  than  $40,000,000  invested  in 
orchards,  orchard  plants,  and  canning  factories,  and  the  yearly 
output  is  valued  at  nearly  $20,000,000.  The  outlook  for  the  fruit 
industry  in  the  Dominion  seems  good,  if  a  market  can  be  found  for 
the  surplus. 

During  the  year,  a  new  disease  affecting  apple  and  pear  trees  was 
announced  by  the  Government  orchard  instructor  and  bacteriologist. 
The  disease  seriously  blighted  the  trees,  making  them  appear  as 
though  a  fire  had  scorched  thefn,  and  affecting  all  fniit  laterals.  In 
many  cases,  even  the  strong  wood  shoots  were  destroyed  by  the 
cankerous  results  of  the  infection.  This  disease  is  supposed  to  be 
transmitted  by  insects,  and  as  yet  no  remedy  has  been  found,  nor  has 
the  name  of  the  disease  been  made  known. 

Under  the  Orchard  Registration  Act,  7,500  commercial  orchards 
and  414  nurseries  were  registered  in  the  Dominion  during  the  year, 
from  which  registration  fees  of  $11,261  were  collected.  All  moneys 
collected  by  the  Government  in  this  way  are  turned  over  to  the  New 
Zealand  Fruit  Growers'  Federation  (Ltd.),  to  be  expended  in  the 
interest  of  the  fruit  growers  of  New  Zealand. 
DecUne  in  Lumber  Industry. 

The  year  1919  witnassed  a  further  decline  in  the  liunber  industry 
in  New  Zealand,  and  the  outlook  is  not  overly  promising  unless  the 
extensive  reforestation  scheme  is  carried  out  soon.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  present  forests  ^f  New  Zealand  will  become  exhausted 
within  25  or  30  years,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  native  foi^ests  can  be  fully  interplanted  with 
standard  trees  for  about  $9.73  per  acre,  compared  with  a  cost  from 
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$48.66  to  $63.26  of  making  an  entirely  new  forest  by  means  of  plant- 
ing trees  on  prepared  fields. 

The  export  of  lumber  from  New  Zealand,  principally  to  Australia, 
amounted  to  49,726,670  feet  during  1919,  valued  at  $2,140,943,  com- 
pared with  77,928,885  feet  during  1918,  valued  at  $2,707,087.  Im- 
ports were  9,299,467  feet  during  1919,  valued  at  $706,591,  compared 
with  10,863,860  feet  for  1918,  valued  at  $140,515.  According  to  the 
best  information  available,  the  imports  of  lumber  from  the  United 
States  during  1918  fell  materially  short  of  normal  shipments  before 
the  war,  which  was  largely  due  to  high  freight  rates,  the  difficulty  in 
securing  ships  for  such  service,  and  an  unfavorable  exchange  rate 
tvhich  operated  against  the  importation  of  American  lumber. 
Xauri  Gum  Production. 

The  production  of  kauri  gum  during  1919  fell  short  of  the  output 
for  many  years,  due  principally  to  the  shortage  of  labor,  together 
with  the  disorganized  condition  resulting  from  the  war  and  the 
effort  made  to  put  the  industry  on  its  feet  again. 

During  the  year  steps  wcie  talcen  to  put  into  operation  a  new 
method  of  extracting  kauri  gum  by  means  of  machineiy  instead  of 
by  the  old  hand  processes.  This  new  proce^  grades  the  gum  ac- 
cording to  size^,  and  it  is  claimed  will  save  or  gather  more  of  the 
smaller  particles  of  the  partially  decayed  gum  than  any  method  that 
has  been  in  use.  By  this  process  much  kauri  gum  that  has  been  lost 
will  now  be  saved  lor  the  manufacture  of  linoleums  or  put  to  other 
lower-grade  lises.  It  is  claimed  that  the  industry  will  become  in- 
creasingly profitable  and  will  supply  greater  quantities  of  kauri 
gum  at  cheaper  prices  than  any  process  yet  known. 

The  production  of  kauri  gum  during  the  seven  years  previoir^  to 
the  beginning  of  the  war  averaged  about  8,000  tons  per  annum, 
while  since  that  time  it  has  averaged  scarcely  4,000  tons*  The  pro- 
duction for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1919,  was  2^8  tons,  of  which 
the  United  States  took  1,371  tons,  the  United  Kingdom  346  tons, 
Canada  572  tons,  and  Australia  49  tons. 

During  the  year,  the  New  Zealand  Peat  Oils  (Ltd.)  further  de- 
veloped their  process  for  extracting  oil  from  kauri  peat  swamps  with 
good  results.  This  undertaking  has  the  approval  and  backing  of 
the  New  Zealand  Government,  and  promises  much  for  the  kauri 
gum  industry  of  the  Dominion.  The  company  has  be^n  grante<l  a 
lease  on  3,000  acres  for  42  years,  for  which  the  lessees  pay  a  low 
reptal  and  a  royalty  on  all  kauri  oil  and  other  valuable  products  ob- 
tained. The  company  has  secured  an  average  yield  of  29  gallons  of 
crude  kauri  oil  to  the  ton  of  earth  treated. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  has  set  aside  $4,866,500  to  be 
devoted  to  repairing  the  worked  kauri-gum  lands  suitable  for  settle- 
ment, and  to  assist  in  bringing  these  lands  under  cultivation  where 
it  is  thought  practicable.  Where  such  lands  are  not  suited  to  cultiva- 
.  tion,  Sir  David  Hutchins,  Ghief  of  Forestry  in  New  Zealand,  sug- 
gests that  kauri  forests  might  be  planted  which  would  become  im- 
mensely valuable  to  the  Dominion,  both  for  lumber  and  for  tho 
gum  as  well.  It  is  estimated  that  2,000,000  acres  of  suoh  kauri 
forests,  after  100  years,  would  produce  an  annual  income  of 
$94,442,500. 
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Mining  Operations  Show  Little  Activity.  ^      •  _ 

Mining  operations  in  New  Zealand  were  not  active  during  1919, 
although  they  improved  somewhat  over  1918,  especially  in  the  gold 
mines.  The  output  of  coal  fell  far  short  of  the  i)revious  year.  There 
Avas  some  trouble  with  the  miners  in  the  gold-mining  districts  on  ac- 
count of  wages,  but  the  greatest  trouble  was  among  the  coal  miners. 
The  result  was  that  a  "go  slow"  policy  began  in  September  and 
continued  until  February,  1920,  when  it  seemed  to  have  been  definitely 
settled,  and  since  which  time  the  coal  output  has  been  increasing. 

The  imports  of  coal  were  quite  heavy,  especially  during  the  last 
months  oi  the  year,  but  not  sufficient  to  malce  good  the  loss  of  the 
coal  mined  in  this  Dominion.    Practically  all  of  the  imported  coal 
came  from  Newcastle,  Australia. 
Sugrar  Imports — ^Wholesale  Prices. 

The  imports  of  sugar  into  New  Zealand  during  1919  exceeded  the 
imports  during  1918  to  the  amount  of  500  tons ;  but  it  is  feared  that 
the  supply  for  1920  will  not  meet  the  demand,  for  the  reason  that, 
the  cane  crop  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  where  tjie  supplies  for  this 
Dominion  are  secured,  has  suffered  much  damage  from  storm  and 
other  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

The  wholesale  price  of  sugar  during  1919  was  $115.58  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  compared  with  $107.6G  to  $110.10  per  long' ton  during 
li)18.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
sugar  in  this  Dominion,  and  there  is  practically  no  opening  here 
for  American  sugar,  but  there  is  a  fair  chance  for  the  oetter  grades 
of  American  candies  and  sweets  in  this  market.  The  imports  have 
been  increased  somewhat  during  the  last  few  years,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  increased  further  as  soon  as  exchange 
rates  are  more  favorable,  and  the  general  price  of  sugar  declines. 
New  High  CommlssiQAer  Appointed. 

[  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  High  Commissioner  of  New  Zealand  in, 
England  during  the  period  of  the  war,  has  resigned,  and  Sir  James 
Allen,  K.  C.  B.,  Minister  of  Defense  in  New  Zealand  during  the  same 

SBriodj  has  been  appointed  to  that  important  position.  The  High 
ommissioner,  with  headquarters  in  London,  is.in  position  to  do  much 
for  the  business  interests  of  this  Dominion  and  is  considered  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  dealings  between  the  two  Governments.  It 
was  through  the  High  Commissioner  that  all  of  the  contracts  were 
made  for  New  Zealand's  surplus  wool,  butter,  cheese,  and  frozen 
meat  during  the  war,  and  much  is  expected  of  that  officer  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years  by  way  of  reorganizing  New  Zealand^ 
business  in  that  country. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  about  appointing  a*  similar  offi- 
cer for  the  United  States  to  look  after  New  Zealand's  commercial 
interests,  in  both  export  and  import  trade.  This  has  met  with  en- 
couragement and  doubtless  will  be  put  into  effect  after  the  1st  of 
July,  when  the  British  Government  contracts  for  New  Zealand  sup- 
plies expire.  Such  a  representative  should  be  mutually  beneficial. 
Attitude  toward  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act. 

The  Webb-Pomerene  Act  has  caused  much  discussion  in  this  coun- 
try, and  some  strong  recommendations  were  passed  by  different  bodies 
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in  the  Dominion  during  the  last  half  of  1919.  Many  strong  news- 
paper articles  and  editorials  appeared  on  the  subject.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  in  Auckland  passed  the  following  resolution  bearing  on 
the  action  the  New  Zealand  Government  should  take  in  regard  to 
shipments  from  the  United  States  in  the  future : 

That  this  meeting  strongly  emphasizes  tlie  necessity  that  an  order  In  council 
be  issued  as  follows:  Tliat  on  and  after  April  1,  1920,  all  Unlte<l  States  in- 
voices be  accompanied  by  a  declaration,  under  penalty,  affirming  that  the 
price  charged  is  not  higher,  or  lower  than  the  price  charged  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  time  of  shipment  That 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  at  once  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister,  witli  a 
covering  letter,  urging  upon  him  the  necessity  of  instant  action,  in  order  to 
conserve  the  Interests  of  the  importers  of  the  Dominion,  and  to  take  any  such 
further  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  combat  the  effects  of  the  Act. 

It  is  feared  here  that  the  trade  combinations  for  export  purposes 
are  out  for  the  markets  erf  the  world,  with  the  idea  that  they  will  sell 
American  products  cheaper  for  a  time  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
the  trade,  thereafter  increasing  prices  to  make  good  their  loss,  and 
still  be  able  to  flood  foreign  markets. 

German  Goods  in  New  Zealand. 

There  is  a  very  str<mg  sentiment  in  New  Zealand  against  allowing 
any  German-made  goods  to  enter  this  country,  or  any  goods  partially 
composed  of  German  products.  The  members  of  the  Dominion  Con- 
ference of  Drapers  held  in  this  city  late  in  1919  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

That  this  conference,  representing  the  retail  soft-goods  trade  of  the  Dominion, 
desires  to  express  Its  strong  aversion  to  deal  in  German  goods.  It  reqaests  the 
Government  to  state  its  attitude  regarding  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  and  if  the  Government  decides  that  goods  from  these  coun- 
tries are  to  be  admitted  into  New  Zealand  this  conference  urges:  (1)  That 
very  definite  marks  denoting  the  country  of  origin  be  insisted  upon;  (2)  that 
rigid  steps  be  taken  to  preclude  the  admission  of  German  and  AiLstrlan  goods 
through  other  countries  as  merdiandise  of  their  own  producticm;  (3)  that  the 
law,  if  not  sufficiently  definite,  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  a.  penal 
offense  for  any  trader  to  alter  or  obliterate  the  mark  or  label  of  origin  on  any 
goods  oflfeFed  for  sale ;  (4)  that  a  much  heavier  penalizing  import  duty  be  im- 
posed than  the  one  now  enforced  under  the  British  preference  clause. 

This  is  a  matter  that  American  manufacturers  should  consider 
carefully,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  German-made  goods 
of  any  kind  into  this  Dominion  under  false  colors. 
Tariff— Protective  Measures  Suggested. 

There  were  no  legislative  acts  passed  during  1919  bearing  on  the 
tariff  question,  but  there  was  much  discussion  in  the  papers  and  by 
tile  different  commercial  bodies  in  the  Dominion  relative  to  further 
protection  of  New  Zealand  industries,  and  in  some  cases  a  retaliatory 
tariff  was  suggested  as  in  the  case  of  the  Central  Powers,  and  against 
the  United  States  because  of  the  low  exchange  of  the  pound  sterling 
to  United  States  money. 

There  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  this  Dominion,  especially 
among  the  rank  and  file,  to  give  greater  protection  to  British-made 
goods,  but  those  better  informed  in  regard  to  conditions,  as  well  as  a 
majority  of  the  oflScials  of  the  coimtry,  understand  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  press  this  matter  too  far,  since  it  increases  the  cost  of  most  manu- 
factured articles,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  manufacture  many  of  the 
needed  lines  in  this  Dominion.  C^r^r\n]o 
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The  treatment  of  the  tariff  question  may  be  made  an  important 
factor  in  developing  trade  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States  if  it  be  judiciously  handled.  New  Zealand  needs  large  quan- 
tities of  American  machinery  and  manufactured  articles  that  must 
pay  about  50  per  cent  more  duty  than  the  British  product,  while 
American  consumers  can  make  use  of  large  amounts  of  New  ZeA- 
land's  raw  materials  that  npw  enter  free  of  duty,  such  as  wool,  hides, 
skins,  hemp,  and  kauri  gum. 

British  Trade  Activities. 

British  manufacturers  are  planning  an  active  campaign  to  regain 
the  trade  of  this  Dominion  as  soon  as  they  can  supply  the  articles 
in  demand.  Great  Britain's  trade  commissioner  has  just  returned 
from  England  where  he  spent  about  a  year  studying  conditions  and 
consulting  manufacturers  and  exporters.  He  is  ready  for  active 
work  and  is  assisted  by  a  trade  expert. 

Added  to  this  is  the  general  disposition  of  many  to  stand  by  the 
mother  country  so  far  as  practicable;  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
importing  houses  have  well-established  connections  in  London,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  other  centers,  through  whom 
they  can  do  business  and  get  desired  time  credits,  makes  it  clear  that 
they  will  look  after  home  business  first.  The  exchange  question  is 
a  strong  factor  in  the  matter,  and  every  advantage  is  being  taken 
of  the  situation. 

In  the  face  of  the  above,  many  of  the  New  Zealand  importers 
seem  quite  discouraged  about  getting  supplies  from  England,  and 
have  resumed  placing  orders  with  American  producers,  since  there 
is  a  demand  for  the  goods  at  almost  any  price,  with  plenty  of 
money  in  the  country  to  meet  all  demands. 

FntYure  Trade  PossibiUtles. 

There  is  a  general  expectancy  throughout  New  Zealand  that  the 
United  States  will  be  an  important  market  for  New  Zealand  prod- 
ucts, such  as  butter,  cheese,  fresh  meat,  hides,  pelts,  hemp,  and  wool, 
as  soon  as  the  war  restrictions  are  fully  lifted;  and  all  indications 
seem  favorable  to  such  a  development.  There  should  bNB  ample  ship- 
ping ready  by  that  time  to  take  the  supplies  to  tlie  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States  through  the  Panama  Canal  witliin  a  reasonable 
time  and  at  fair  rates. 

New  Zealand  is  destined  to  be  a  splendid  market  for  mast  lines 
of  manufactured  articles  for  years  to  come  since  it  is  more  profitable 
to  develop  the  agricultural  and  grazing  interests,  to  which  this  coun- 
try is  particularly  well  adapted.  In  many  parts  of  the  islands,  stock 
will  winter  on  the  pastures  and,  in  some  sections,  the  land  will  carry 
a  cow  or  steer  per  acre,  and  sheep  in  proportion. 

By  fair  treiitmentj  by  extending  larger  credits,  and  seeing  that 
there  is  a  better  tariff  reciprocity  arrangement  agreed  upon,  it 
will  be  possible  for  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  hold 
a  fair  share  of  New  Zealand's  import  trade.  If  Americans  are  to 
receive  New  Zealand's  products  practically  free  of  duty,  American 
products  should  enter  these  markets  on  about  the  same  basis  as  the 
same  comrnodities  from  Great  Britain  and  its  dominions, 

Broad-visioned  traveling  salesmen  can  do  much  for  American  trade 
in  New  25ealand,  while  careless  and  excitable  representatives  will  do 
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much  more  hann  than  good.  Salesmen  visiting  this  country  should 
take  time  to  do  their  work  well,  and  should  not  be  ^ven  to  brag- 
ging, or  overrepresenting  theii*  goods,  for  that  is  quite  distasteful 
to  the  New  Zealander  in  general,  and  especially  so  to  the  average 
business  man. 
American  Branch  Exporting  Agencies. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  more  real  American  branch  export- 
ing houses  in  tliis  Dominion  instead  of  local  agents  if  American 
manufacturers  are  to  get  the  best  results.  A  lew  such  brandies 
have  been  opened  here  with  marked  success.  It  is  clear  that  if  a 
British  house  is  selected  to  act  as  an  agent  for  American  interests 
that  90  per  cent  of  them  will  lean  strongly  toward  their  old  British 
supplies  and  connections  and  will  push  the  American  article  only 
when  it  has  nothing  else  to  offer. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to  understand  that  tlie  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  is  looked  upon  in  New  Zealand  with  a  p^e&X  deal  of 
suspicion  and  should  be  used  very  judiciously  in  this  Dominion. 
Many  here  fear  it  is  a  move  to  capture  this  business  by  flooding  the 
market  with  goods  at  a  discount,  with  the  view  of  raising  prices 
when  supplies  from  other  countries  have  been  driven  from  these 
markets.  Kesolutions  covering  this  question  have  been  passed  by 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  commercial  bodies  urging  the  New 
2iealand  Government  to  take  action  regarding  the  matter,  recom- 
mending a  high  tariff  and  even  prohibition  of  imports. 

Belayed  Shipping  Documents. 

There  has  been  an  improvement  recently  relative  to  receiving 
shipping  documents  before  or  by  the  steamer  bringing  the  goods, 
but  shippers  will  do  well  to  make  sure  that  all  shipping  dociunents 
come  forward  not  later  than  by  the  steamer  carrying  the  freight. 
It  is  important  that  a  mail  pouch  be  sent  forward  by  every  steamer 
leaving  an  American  port  for  New  Zealand.  This  means  much  to 
tlie  New  Zealand  importer  and  will  greatly  benefit  American  trade 
in  this  Dominion. 
Trade  PubUcations  Widely  Used. 

The  large  number  of  trade  publications  sent  this  consulate  general 
gratis  are  very  greatly  appreciated,  and  the  publishers  may  be  as- 
sured that  they  are  put  to  good  use,  for  practically  all  of  the  85 
trade  public^itions  and  17  newspapers  received  at  this  office  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  interested  parties  after  removal  from  the  tables  in 
the  reading  room  connected  with  this  cx>nsular  office  when  new  copies 
take  their  places.  From  30  to  40  publications,  including  one  daily 
paper,  go  regularly  to  the  reading  room  in  the  public  library  in 
this  city.  Attached  to  each  copy  is  a  small  slip  printed  in  red,  stat- 
ing that  late  copies  may  be  cx)nsulted  at  the  reading  room  of  the 
consular  office  and  giving  the  city  address.  This  brings  many  per- 
sons to  the  reading  room  connected  with  this  office  to  consult  the 
later  copies  of  different  publications. 

This  scheme  has  accomplished  much,  and  good  use  could  be  made 
of  additional  publications  and  catalogues  relating  to  sheep  farming, 
preserved  and  dried  milk  industry,  poultry  raising,  slaughterhouses 
and  abbatoirs,  building  trades,  motor  trucks  and  tractors,  fertilizing 
industry,  linoleum,  electrical  engineering,  and  other  lines.    Also  " 
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leading  daily  newspaper  from  each  of  the  four  important  Pacific 
coast  towns  could  be  put  to  most  exceUent  use  in  this  city.    Several 
New  York  and  Chicago  newspapers  are  received  here  regularly  and 
are  doing  good  work. 
Shipping:  Conditions.  ^   ■    -  ,--  — 

There  was  a  notable  improvement  in  the  shipping  situation  in  this 
Dominion  during  1919  over  that  of  1918,  which  condition  permitted 
a  large  portion  of  the  accumulated  supplies  to  be  forwarded  during 
the  year,  and  brought  the  exports  to  the  highest  mark  yet  reached. 

Although  the  freight  situation  was^  greatly  improved,  passenger 
services  fell  short  of  previous  years.  This  was  due  to  the  irregu- 
Jarity  of  the  steamers  sailing  between  New  Zealand  and  America];! 
ports. 

More  steamers  are  now  leaving  from  New  Zealand  ports  through 
the  Panama  Canal  than  formerly,  and  some  of  these  are  calling  at 
American  ports,  aside  from  Newport  News,  for  coal,  and  are  taking 
both  passengers  and  freight  for  the  Atlantic  ports  on  their  way  to 
Enigland.  This  traffic  is  expected  to  increase  greatly  in  the  near 
future,  i 

More  American  steamers  visited  this  part  of  the  world,  during  1919 
than  since  the^  beginning  of  the  war.  This  was  especially  true  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  tlie  year,  and  for  January  and  February  of 
1920.  These  vessels  brought  large  consignments  of  American  mer- 
chandise. It  would  be  well  if  an  American  passenger  and  freight 
line  were  established  with  more  or  less  regular  sailmgs  from  New 
York  to  Australasia  and  return.  This  would  meet  a  long-felt  want, 
and,  beyond  any  doubt,  would  pay  within  a  reasonable  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  there  were  large  quantities  of  supplies  in 
the  warehouses  of  the  Dominion.  Sufficient  shipping  space  was 
promised  to  remove  a  large  proportion  of  these  accumulated  stores 
during  the  first  months  of  1920,  with  the  result  that  large  quantities 
have  already  gone  forward. 

Passenger  rates  to  Europe  through;  the  Canal  were  increased  about 
25  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  1920,  while  the  rates  via  Suez  Canal 
or  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  not  increased. 

Late  in  the  year  the  Canadian  Government,  in  the  interest  of  the 
development  of  its  foreign  trade  with  this  part  of  the  world,  ar- 
ranged to  establish  a  line  between  Vancouver  and  Australasia,  with 
four  modern  8,000-ton  steamers.  This  service,  with  the  subsidized 
Koyal  Mail  steamers  that  now  ply  between  Vancouver  and  Auckland 
and  Sydney  with  sailings  every  four  weeks,  should  be  able  to  handle 
all  the  business  between  the  ports,  and  largely  assist  American  in- 
terests in  getting  forward  freight  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  lines. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  there  was  a  tendency  to  reduce  freight 
rates  materially  between  New  Zealand  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  by  way  of  Vancouver  and  the  Ciinadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road, with  the  result  that  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1920,  much  ^ 
freight  went  forward  by  that  route  at  £10  10s.  ($51.10  normal  ex-  ^ 
change)  per  ton,  while  the  rate  by  San  Francisco  was  quoted  at  £12  ^ 
10s.  ($60.83^  per  ton,  and  the  rate  direct  through  the  Canal  at  £12  ^ 
10s.  ($60.83)  per  ton.  Due  to  these  lower  freight  rates,  the  steamers 
leaving  here  during  the  first  half  of  March  for  Vancouver  were  very 
heavily  loaded  with  American  cargo.  GoOqIc 
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Voreiffn  Trade  by  Countries. 

The  foreign  trade  of  this  Dominion  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1913  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  can  not  be  re- 

I)eated  during  the  next  seven  years,  if  the  progressive  policies  out- 
ined  by  the  Government  are  carried  out.  American  interests  have 
fared  exceptionally  well  in  the  general  increases,  and  the  outlook  is 
fairly  promising.  American  exporters  should  carefully  cultivate 
this  trade,  for  tlje  fact  that  there  is  sufficient  money  here  to  meet  all 
requirements  makes  it  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  world  at  this 
time. 

New  Zealand's  foreign  trade  for  1919  amounted  to  $408,873,304,  of 
which  $149,290,584  was  for  imports  and  $259,582,720  for  exports, 
compared  with  a  total  foreign  trade  of  $250,500,761  for  1918,  and 
$255,573,064  for  1917.-  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  New  Zealand 
was  $110,292,136,  compared  with  $20,631,785  for  1918,  $51,965,858  for 
1917,  and  $33,810,758  for  1916,  making  a  total  foreign  trade  balance 
for  the  four  years  of  $216,700,537,  or  nearly  $200  per  capita,  for  a 
country  with  a  population  of  less  than  1,200,000. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  reductions  of  Eng- 
lish money  to  United  States  currency  have  been  made  at  the  regular 
rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  unle^  otherwise  men- 
tioned, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  the  current  rate  of  ex- 
change the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  was  $3.74  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  foreign  ^mmerce  of  New  Zealand 
by  countries,  including  specie  save  when  otherwise  indicated,  for 
1914, 1916, 1918,  and  1919: 


Countries. 


IMPOBTS  rftOM- 


United  Kingdom.. 

Canada 

Australia 

Bcli(ium 

France 

Oerraany 

Italy 

Ketnerlandj 

Sweden 

China 

Japan 

PhiliDPine  Islands. 

United  States 

All  other  countries. 


Total. 


1914 


$58, 
2, 
3, 


1/ 


11, 
25, 


339,  (W6 
331,735 
376,371 
537,218 
IS, 670 
997,672 
269,190 
61«;230 
388,429 
159.646 
912,473 
107, 121 
110,054 
506,376 


106,362,691 


EXPORTS  TO— 


United  Kingdom... 

Canada 

Aunralia 

Belgium 

France 

Oermany 

Italy 

Netherlands. 

Sweden 

China 

Japan 

Pliiiippine  Islands. 

United  Slates 

All  other  countries. 


Total 127,809,476 


104, 
2, 

1, 
2, 


064,705 

898,5-11 

384.607 

7,:.92 

104,827 

219,917 

4,417 

3,645 

2,915 

813 

289,596 

151 

003,025 

824,725 


1916 


167,495,703 

3,nSo,333 

19,476,5r5 

21,072 

551,628 

20,863 

503,615 

314,840 

500,081 

336,392 

2,739,712 

152,176 

19,319,639 

13,032,502 


128, 18^,  121 


130,762,797 

3,367,550 

10,665,066 

10 

1,485,952 

24 

161 

5 

44 

813 

535,533 

10 

12,136,988 

3,035,926 


161,990,879 


1918(1 


$43,080,100 

4,530,536 

24,981,618 

10 

164,405 

1,868 

278.960 

113,264 

340,013 

561,419 

5,912,140 

173.003 

24,238,831 

12,948,312 


117,934.488 


88,781,304 

8,728,437 

8,572,937 

5 

3,941,899 


223 


5 

1,630 

26,352 

10 

19,688.144 

8,822.327 


138,566,273 


1919  » 


$67,6n,fl87 

7,894,600 

34,781,390 


200,124 

102 

366,700 

2,130 

437,103 

512,148 

6,122,136 

158,007 

88,870,190 

14,352,58$ 


149,263,806 


215,158.782 
4,770,093 
8,372,932 


479,558 


344,543 

166 

63 

159,498 

39, 7W 


20,443,490 
0,814,680 


259,583,503 


a  1918  fij^ires  include  specie  exported  other  than  eold  specie. 

*  1919  Agures  include  gold  buUion  and  specie  for  the  last  six  months  <|^p)  (-vq]  p 
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American  products  accounted  for  $36,870,130  of  t\\e  imports  for 
1919,  compared  with  $24,238,831  for  1918,  $19,319,039  for  1916,  and 
$11,110,054  for  1914.  The  United  States  made  a  gain  of  more  than 
50  per  cent,  the  United  Kingdom  about  33  per  cent,  Canada  about 
77  per  cent,  and  Japan  leys  than  1  per  cent.  Tlie  principal  items 
of  imports  from  Japan  in  1918  were  silks  amounting  to  $1,435,554; 
cotton  piece  goods,  $1,034,199;  ready-made  clothing,  $323,661;  toys, 
$290,973.    The  1919  figures  covering  these  items  ar^  not  available. 

The  following  table  shows  in  concise  form  the  development  of 
New  Zealand's  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the 
seven  years  ended  with  1919: 


Imports  from— 

Exports  to- 

Years. 

United 
States. 

United 
States. 

■  — r 

Canada. 

1913 

$10,258,534 
11,110,054 
12,654,107 
19,319,639 
18,982,652 
21,238,809 
36,870,133 

«2,at>2,184 
2,331,735 
3,8S2,57l 
8,6.'^,  335 
3,684.140 
4,530,526 
7,894,601 

$4,438,498 
5,003,025 
9,764,C67 

12,136,988 
9,218,693 

19,688,144 

a9,443,«0 

$2,952,028 
2,898,541 
4,505,519 
3  367  550 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

4*,  679;  884 

8;  728)  438 

'  4,770,096 

1918^ 

1919 

Total 

133,433,828 

28,211,102 

80,093,505 

31,902,055 

Canada's  big  gain  during  1918  was  due  to  its  control  of  cargo  space 
on  the  subsidized  Koyal  Mail  steamers,  and  to  the  fact  that  large 
quantities  of  supplies  for  the  United  States  were  shipped  to  Canada, 
then  reshipped,  in  order  to  get  advantage  of  the  above  privilege. 
This  was  stopped  in  1919, 
Prineipal  Imports  by  Qaantity  and  Value. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  into  New  Zealand  during  1914, 1918,  and  1919 : 


Articles. 


1914 


Quantity.      Value, 


1918 


Quantity.        Value. 


1919 


Quantity.      Value. 


Agricultural  machinery 

Apples,  fresh pounds.. 

Bar8,bolt8,androds,iron..tom. . 

Benzene gallons. . 

BenzoUne,  gasoline,  etc.  .do — 

Bicycles  and  tricycles  (includ- 
ing motor  bicycles  and  tri- 
cycles)   number. . 

Books,  paper,  and  music, 
printed 

Boots,  shoes,  etc.  .dozen  pairs. . 

Canvas 

Carbide  of  calcium tons. . 

Carpeting,  matting,  and  oilcloth 

THgarettcs pounds.. 

Cigars do. . . 

Coal tons.. 

Confectionery 

Cordage  and  twine 

Corrugated  galvanized  sheet 
iron hundredweight.. 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Currants i>ounds. . 

Dairying  machinery 

Drapery 

£artheuware  and  china  ware. . . 

Electrical  machinery 

Engines,  gas,  etc number. . 


2, 184,  OIK 

22,  an 

4,637,6S7 
2,2J3,288 


10,280 


137,033 
2,956' 


704,088 

77,963 

518,070 


317,618 
3,'366,*6ii' 


4,917 


$792,227 

142,695 

881,561 

1,412,587 

610,931 


297,869 

1,227,068 

1,863,100 

444,720 

2)3,308 

1,026,500 

1,122,414 

161,295 

2,718,252 

82fi,638 

405,053 

1,230,027 
4,279,712 

199,322 

303,801 
1,380,777 

603,714 
1,908,486 

763,427 


612,980 

2,668 

6,242,909 

4,523,969 


5,294 


108,009 
775 


750,313 

19,600 

255,332 


25,250 
'i,'i77,'566' 


1,611 


$465,374 

27,417 

285,021 

2,260,318 

1,798,736 


231,688 

1,401,703 

2,340,280 

633,506 

206,622 

563,088 

1,413,0€0 

51,950 

983,529 

292,457 

378,083 

247,822 
11,167,099 

191,311 

324,318 
1,014,943 

416,653 
1,671,132 

224,229 


1,520,407 

4,964 

5,222,939 

3,711,579 


8,073 


88,223 


1,120 


835,927 
31,733 
391,434 


172,173 
1,266*764' 
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$865,834 

106,  Ml 

562,501 

2,392,916 

1,643,931 


512,647 

1,577,422 
2,165,674 
1,065,660 

137,175 

1,230,484 

1,844,345 

92,347 

1,859,081 

666,350 
1,261,684 

1,621,041 
12,272,714 
174,075 
666,894 
983,869 
607,364 
2,727,86$ 
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Articles. 


Fencing  wire: 

Barbed tons 

Plain do.. 

FiB.dates.and  prones^pounds. . 

Glass  and  glassware 

Orain  and  pulse,  etc.  .pounds. . 

Hardware 

Hats  and  capa doien. . 

Hosiery 

India-rubber  goods,  other  than 
tires 

Kerosene gallons. . 

Leather ....pouods.. 

I>eather  roanufaotures  and  sad- 
dlery  

Linseed  oil Rallons. . 

Lumber superficial  feet. . 

Manures tons. . 

Matches  and  vestas, 
gross  boxes . . 

MUUnery 

Mineral   and    lubricating   oil, 
galkMis.. 

Nails hundredweight . . 

Faints,  colors,  and  varnishes. . 

Paper: 

Printing,  .huudjredwelght . 
Other do... 

Pianos number. . 

Pig  and  bar  lead tons . 

Pig  and  scrap  iron do. . . 

Pipes  and  fittings do  — 

Railway  and  tramway  plant. . 

Raisins pounds. 

Rice htmdredweight . . 

Sacks 

Seeds,     grass,     and     clover, 
hundredweight 


13,034,800 
96,286 


339,583 
38,f.68,f«9 
139, 124 

206,592 


Sowmg  machines number. 

Silk  piece  goods 

Spirits  (not  Including    beer), 

gallons 

Stationery 

Sugar hundredweight. 

Tea. poimds.. 

Tinned    sheets    and    plates, 

hundredweight , 

Tobacco,  manulaotured, 

pounds 

Tools , 

Vehicles,  motor number. . 

Wearing  apparel 

Wine gallons.. 

Woolen  piece  eoods 

ilU  other  articles 


Totol. 


1914 


Quantity.      Value. 


5,103 

14,236 

3,166,768 


4,992,918 
877,243 


883,354 
90,908 


307,937 
67,606 
3,809 
1,248 
11.264 
17,532 


4,913,674 
124,255 


29,658 
8,854 


980,753 


1,013,780 
9,951,774 

2,695,788 


6,609 
'i6i,'849 


1279,098 
658,773 
179,058 
870,592 
256,  W5 
1,791,354 
653,478 
976,030 

233,305 
775,574 
589,659 

400,537 

220,574 

1,783,178 

2,492,583 

157,222 
512,209 

334,907 
285,138 
868,475 

1,105,683 
457, 198 
461,208 
124,842 
233,387 

1,203.120 
78-1,923 
3(50,549 
339,317 

1,281,851 

478,386 
195,867 
682,580 

1,846,880 

669,183 

^,403,177 

2,092,560 

374,389 

1,717,128 
742,526 

3,648,359 

5,696,321 
386,040 

1,768,384 
37,178,612 


106,362,691 


1918 


Quantity.        Value, 


2,603 
1.610,799 


104,J11,1Q0 
'  64,"i35 


3,988,833 
603,245 


384,242 

10,863,860 

68,051 

388,358 


1,530,140 
32,616 


228,317 

44,631 

1,057 

462 

1,059 

3,934 


0,361,908 
114,969 


24,868 
6,667 


923,476 


1,041,84$ 
9,663^163 

74,557 

2,146,796 


3,094 
*ii6,'463 


1124,602 
325,890 
187,725 
656,593 

2,650,013 
836,668 
756,239 

1,615,078 

819,705 

813.723 

1,044,093 

308,097 

669,801 

683,816 

1,300,927 

469,851 
459,329 

899,718 

282,890 
1,091,551 

1,366,975 

736,749 

193,190 

73,0e6 

65,790 

676,750 

254,099 

788,996 

410,781 

1,581,336 

708.908 

313.699 

2,280,583 

4,011,305 

690,298 

4,403,973 

a,  020,785 

694,819 

1,814,172 
417,288 

2,196,952 

4,632,882 
an,  367 

1,848,253 
41,432,314 


all7,934,488 


1919 


Quantity.      Value, 


1,738 

7,918 

274,943 


328,900 
**42,'82i 


2,995,184 
595,900 


193,246 

9,299,467 
76,957 

55,770 


1,443,877 

125,354 


223.560 
89,984 
1,064 
472 
4,4S8 
7,776 

3'i6i.'926 
62,875 


6,162 
8,371 


368,489 


1,178,918 
8,502,988 

167,138 

2,854,316 


6,100 
*i57,'376 


5228,730 

1,925,310 

48,553 

1,108,661 

21,057 

1,768,788 

836,118 

2,113,150 

267,234 

702,803 

1,113,582 

499,677 

364,083 

706,593 

1,666,431 

103,050 
480,032 

913,467 

i,oao,aw 

1,370,173 

1,555,801 
1,427,665 

254,138 
74,028 

183,481 
1,445,567 
1,810,573 

491,050 

448,390 
2,213,036 

229,247 

343, 181 

2,463,517 

3,025,986 

067,445 

5,421.689 

3,0(9,954 

1,746,323 

2,864,319 

1,339, 7W 
'  5,525,034 

5,667,131 
547,704 

3,566,922 
52,745,088 


0149,263,560 


a  Excluding  gold  (bullion  and  specie). 

|B  Note.— One  hundredweight  equals  112  pounds;  1  ton,  2,240' pounds;  1  English  gallon,  approximately 

W  1.2  American  gallons. 

The  retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  many  imported  articles  have 

increased  very  greatly  in  New  Zealand  since  1914.    The  prewar  retail 

prices  of  spades  were  $1.00  to  $1.58,  and  they  arc  now  quoted  at 

$3.52;  while  at  wholesale  the  prewar  price  was  $11.67  per  dozen,  and 

^       the  present  price  is  $31.13  per  dozen.     Shovels  have  risen  in  price 

^^       during  the  same  time  from  $9.40  to  $27.98  wholesale.    The  prewar 

I   iJ     price  of  carpenters'  wooden  planes  was  $0.85,  now  $2.55;  linseed 

^     oil  was  $1.33,  now  $3.65;  a  two-horse  dray  that  sold  for  $272.52,  now 

brings  $535 ;  while  in  other  cases  prices  have  advanced  from  100  to 

150  per  cent 
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Exports  by  Articles. 

Exports  by  articles  for  1919*  compared  with  1914  and  1918  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Beans  and  pea3 centals.. 

Butter nundreducight. . 

•  Casings pounds. , 

Cheese hundredweight , . 

Coal tons. , 

Gold ounces,. 

Gum,  kauri tons., 

Hemp do 

Hides number. , 

Hops pounds., 

Leather do... 

livestock 

Lumber superficial  feet. , 

Meat,  preserved 

hundredweight. , 

Meat,  f  roxen. 

hundredweight. 

Oats centals. 

Rabbit  skins pounds. 

Bheepskins» .do... 

Silver ounces. 

TaUow tons. 

Tow do... 

Wool pounds. 

All  other  articles 


1914 


Quantity.        Value. 


183,032 

434,  %7 

4,516,090 

863,776 

302,908 

227,954 

8,473 

19,702 

215,401 

380,265 

575,360 


83,342,949 

30,338 

3,198,565 

529,345 

727,516 

28,508,241 

590,162 

24,515 

4,226 

220,472,898 


Total al27,801,332 


$443,231 

11,380,680 

678,643 

12,478,314 

1,373,146 

4,357,304 

2,420,811 

2,215,2il9 

1,745,219 

106,143 

199,356 

593,572 

2,050,315 

541,238 

28,182,982 

807,498 

422,198 

4,169,773 

302,137 

3,379,045 

180, 138 

45,346,002 

4,421,688 


1918 


Quantity.        Value. 


54,297 
431,023 
2,228,719 
883,430 
182,003 


2,419 
25,167 
208,960 
225,070 
249,541 


74,928,885 

74,903 

2,014,641 

1,300 

1,359,290 

27,335,577 

879,383 

16,421 

1,815 

108,724,575 


$346,894 
16,556,918 

1,254,929 
19,890.252 

1,105,805 


765,564 

6,753,549 

2,589,182 

54,670 

136,724 

325,666 

2,707^278 

2,223,621 

24,127,795 

4,244 

1,456,^06 

8,825,891 

834,381 

4,124,933 

99,199 

36,681,440 

7,748,582 


1919 


QuanUty.       Value* 


252,892 

345,818 

2,561,191 

1,672,311 

138,174 


4,128 
22,347 
321,889 
248,006 
497,171 


49,726,670 

224,142 

3,754,081 

57,931 

2,437,693 

2tt,  062,710 

453,567 

46,874 

3,363 

274,?40,613 


0138,666,323  ....0^9,582,720 


$1,554,923 

14,989,443 

1,670,750 

37,914,852 

980,029 


1,244,906 

4,218,913 

4,341,308 

79,766 

314,881 

228,919 

2,140,944 

6,344,779 

45^729,il7 

163,860 

3,734,288 

8,248,070 

50r,429 

13,043,949 

197,841 

95,18&486 

16, 94^^ 


a  Excluding  gold  (bullion  and  specie). 

Important  gains  were  made  in  the  value  of  several  items  of  ex- 
ports for  1919  and  fairly  large  stocks  in  most  lines  were  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  By  referring  to  the  table  of  exports  by 
articles,  it  will  be  noted  tliat  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  the  exporte 
by  quajntities  for  1919  fell  perceptibly  short; of  the  quantities  of  the 
same  Articles  exported  during  1914,  which  means  that  the  large 
excess  in  values,  of  expo^i:s  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  excep- 
tionally high  prices  received  for  them. 

Eesults  iot  High  Prices  for  New  Zealand  Products. 

It  isi  estimated  that  during  the  ^ar  period  the  producers  of  New 
Zealand  received  about  $215,000,000  more  for  the  products  of  the 
Dominion  because  of  the  high  prices,  than  they  would  have  received 
at  the  current  prices  of  1914,  and  this  practically  covers  the  balance 
of  trade  in  favor  of  New  Zealand  during  that  period*  The  general 
production  during  the  past  five  years  is  very  clearly  set  forth  in  tiie 
following  table : 


Articles. 


Butter hundredweight 

Cheese *..do.. 

Hemp tons.. 

Hides numl)er 

Meat hundredweight 

Tallow do.. 

Wool pounds 


Production, 
1914. 


434,067 
863,776 
23,928 
412,822 
3,229,970 
490,300 
220,472,898 


Annual  aver- 
ago  since  1914. 


376,154 

1,070,936 

26,493 

359,298 

3,475,407 

500.516 

214,008,975 


Increase 
(+)  or  dc- 
crease  (—). 


Percent. 
-13 
+23 
+10 
-12 
+7 
+2 
-2,9 
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In  commenting  on  this  phase  of  New  Zealand's  prosperity  and  the 
future  development  of  the  country,  The  New  Zealand  Herald,  a  lead- 
ing daily  of  this  city,  has  the  following  to  say  in  one  of  its  leading 
editorials:  . 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  tlie  present  prosperity  of  New 
Zealand  depends  upon  artificially  high  prices  which  are  quite  beyond  the  control 
of  our  producers.  Such  an  economic  situation  is  fundamentally  insecure,  and 
unless  buttressed  by  an  increase  in  production,  may  cause  disaster.  Most 
of  the  elementij  which  led  to  the  depression  of  the  eighties  and  the  early  nine- 
ties are  already  present.  At  tluit  time  the  world*s  level  of  prices  was  falling, 
and  heavy  borrowing,  followed  by  a  period  of  land  speculation,  produced  the 
severest  crisis  New  Zealaikl  has  yet  exi:)erlenced.  The  Dominion  can  escape 
sucli  a  deplorable  reaction  from  her  present  prosperity  because  her  resources 
are  now  far  greater,  and  the  range  of  her  exports  wider,  but  It  is  essential  that 
production  should  be  increased  so  that  a  rising  volume  of  exports  may  com- 
pensate for  falling  prices. 

This  is  a  question  that  is  attracting  much  attention  in  this  Do- 
minion at  this  time,  for  land  values  have  increased  on  an  average 
miore  than  100  per  cent  during  the  5  years,  and  there  is  a  big  war  debt 
to  be  considered  that  means  about  $16,000,000  interest  per  annum. 

It  is  realized  that  there  must  be  a  great  increase  in  production  if 
this  load  is  carried  when  prices  for  New  Zealand  products  return  to 
normal. 
Exports  of  Leading  Articles  by  Quantities. 

The  export  figures  for  1919  show  large  increases  in  the  quantities 
of  cheese,  kauri  gum,  fresh  meat,  tallow,  and  wool  sent  out  This 
condition  may  be  explained  by  the  packed  warehouses  and  cold 
storage  plants  in  the  country  at  the  close  of  1918. 

A  comparison  of  tlie  leading  exports  by  quantities,  covering  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years,  is  seen  in  the  following  survey : 


Articles. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

4»),144 

817,258 

23,220 

4,575 

3,553,021 

20,843 

196,570,114 

358,632 

849,410 

27,674 

5  448 

3,302,115 

22,472 

185,506,859 

254,397 

885,743 

23,616 

4  594 

2,466,932 

12,'699 

178,274,486 

431,023 

888,435 

25,167 

2,426 

2,024,497 

16,421 

108,724,576 

1919 


Duttor hundredweight- . 

Cheese do — 

llomp tons. . 

Kaun  Rum do. . . . 

Moat,  froron. hundredweight . . 

Tallow^ tons. . 

Wool pounds . . 


345,818 

M72,3U 

22,347 

4,128 

3,754,081 

46,874 

274,246,613 


Note.— One  hundredweight  equals  112  pounds;  1  ton  equals  2»240  pounds. 

Value  of  Total  Exports  to  the  TJnlted  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  including 
returned  American  goods,  invoiced  to  the  United  States  and  posses- 
sions at  this  consulate  general  and  its  agencies  in  New  Zealand  during 
the  years  1914  to  1919,  inclusive : 


Places. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Auckland  

$2,166,020 

2,411,135 

330,703 

503,861 

11,465,613. 
4,522,647 
1,571,242 
6,407,293- 

11,811,701 
3,452,559 
1,040,970 
4,645,^942 

82,283,069 

5,138,416 

427,676 

7,212,945 

$3,319,024 
8,832,139 
2,998,726 
8,877,270 

$6,146,756 
6,152,236 
3,188,563 

Chjristchurch 

Dunodin  

Wellington 

11,637,109 

Total 

5,411,719 

13,966,796 

10,951,172 

15,062,106 

24,027,150 

26,124,664 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  only  $2,097,505 
during  1919.    There  was  a  gain  of  $2,827,732  at^  Auckl^^ ^^89,837 
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at  Dunedin,  and  $2,759,839  at  Wellington;  while  at  Cliristchurch, 
there  was  a  loss  of  $3,679,903.  The  gains  from  Auckland  consisted 
principally  of  gold  bullion,  $359,424;  copra,  $711,592;  hides 
$408,458;  kauri  gum,  $256,411;  fresh  mutton  and  lamb,  $114,585: 
rabbit  skins,  $395,779;  tallow,  $277,611.  A  loss  of  $309,103  was 
shown  in  the  hemp  exports.  The  losses  at  Christchurch  consisted  of 
$522,367  in  hemp,  $2,531,888  in  pelts,  and  $286,807  in  tallow,  with  a 
gain  of  $299,403  in  preserved  meat.  The  gains  at  Dunedin  are  ac- 
counted for  principally  by  $1,913,352  for  rabbit  sldnsj  with  losses 
of  $356,726  in  hemp,  $57,804  in  pelts,  $163,773  in  tallow,  and 
$1,156,340  in  wool.  The  chief  gains  shown  from  the  Wellington 
agency  were  in  gold  bullion,  $1,216,732;  casings,  $281,278;  hides, 
$1,190,377;  rabbit  skins,  $289,145;  wool,  $3,336,639.  The  principal 
losses  were  $3,311,650  in  hemp,  $207,961  in  pelts,  and  $169,550  in 
tallow. 

Exports  to  the  TJnited  States  from  Auckland. 

The  invoices  of  the  consulate  general  at  Auckland  show  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  exports  to  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  returned  goods  and  exports  to  the  island  possessions, 
to  bo  as  follows : 


Articles. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


1919 


Quantity.      Value. 


Beef,  corned pounds. 

Bullion,  gold oimces. 

Casings 

Copra pounds. 


Jemp., 
lides.. 


.tons. 


Kauri  gum pounds. 

Huttou  and  Iamb,  frozen do. . . 

Ore,  chrome.... ., tons. 

'cits.. 


4,197,839 
2.135 
1,580 

3,985,562 


$82,704 
343,964 
696,383 
95,842 
590,419 


77,256 
17,927 


1.^ 


ins,  rabbit pounds. 

Soap  grease do... 

Tallow do... 

All  other  articles 


676,809 


14,083,238 

1,655 

7,434 

5,070,042 

727,138 

1,918 


2,9£f5,011 
3,1W,392 


370,611 

423,366 

26,928 


281,125 
'4,'325;6i9 


119,595 
359,424 
40,793 
1,055,556 
387,260 
501,300 
846,830 
114,5:ftlS 
61,130 
644,302 
395,779 


700,977 
14,147 


Total., 


3,307,066 


5,144,678 


Note.— One  ton  equals  2,240  pounds. 

There  were  no  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  or  Porto  Eico, 
but  exports  to  Hawaii  amounted  to  $7,928,  and  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
$971,741.  Beturned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $22,409  for 
1919,  compared  with  $11,464  for  1918,  and  $4,493  for  1917. 

This  shows  a  great  gain  compared  with  1918,  and  the  difference  is 
even  more  notable  in  comparison  with  1917.  This  increase  would 
have  been  still  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  export  war  restrictions 
that  held  over,  and  will  continue  until  July  1,  1920,  when  there  will 
be  a  general  move  for  the  American  market. 

CHRISTCHURCH  AGENCY. 

Bf  Conanlar  Agent  John  H.  Strlnirer. 

The  Christchurch  agency  covers  the  north  half  of  the  South  Island 
with  Christchurch,  capital  of  the  district  of  Canterbury,  as  the  most 
important  city.    It  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections  of  the 
Dominion,  covering  some  of  the  best  wheat-growing  and  sheep- 
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grazing  lands  in  the  country  and  >supporting  a  population  of  about 
250,000  peopl^.  • 

Normal  meteorological  conditions  were  experienced  in  Cauterbury 
during  1919.  The  total  rainfall  was  21.0  inches,  compared  with 
28.9  inches  in  1918,  and  with  25.8  inches  average  for  the  last  37  years. 
Industrial  Conditions. 

The  progress  made  industrially  in  Canterbury  during  the  yeat 
was  steady  but  not  sensational.  Uncertainties  arising  out  of  tlie 
financial  conditions  during  the  transition  period  do  not  conduce  to 
the  establisliment  of  new  industries.  The  existing  industries  of 
Canterbury  fully  maintained  their  position  during  the  year,  and  the 
outlook  is  fair.  Proposals  have  been  made  for  a  Dominion  indus- 
trial exhibition  to  be  held  in  Christchurch  from  November,  1920,  to 
March,  1921,  and  the  work  of  organization  has  started.  As  no  ex- 
hibition of  the  industries  of  the  Dominion  has  been  held  since  1913, 
the  one  to  be  held  at  Christchurch  will  be  of  considerable  importanc-e, 
and  will  provide  an  excellent  index  to  the  progi^ess  made  in  industrial 
matters  in  New  Zealand  in  recent  j'ears. 
Dairying  Industry  Shows  Growth. 

The  dairying  industry  in  Canterbury  cx)ntimued  its  expansion  and 
compares  well  with  the  growth  of  the  industry  throughout  the  Do- 
minion. More  attention  is  given  dried  milk,  casein,  milk  powder, 
and  condensed,  milk,  which  means  that  better  prices  are  paid  the 
milk  supplier  who  more  carefully  grades  his  cows  and  gives  more 
attention  to  his  pasturage. 
Heat  Industry — Decline  in  Sheep  Slaughtering. 

Of  the  2,102,040  quarters  of  beef  shipped  during  the  war  from 
New  Zealand  prior  to  June  30,  1918,  Canterbury's  quota  was  148,- 
750  quarters;  of  the  7,614,()73  c^arcasses  of  mutton,  Canterbury  sup- 
plied 1,476,678;  and  of  the  9,104,484  carcasses  of  lamb,  Canterbury 
shipped  3,908,878.  The  slaughter  of  lambs  and  sheej)  will  be  some- 
what less  during  the  1920  season  than  during  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding. 
Wool  Clip  Shows  Increase. 

Despite  the  severe  winter  of  1919,  the  Canterbury  wool  clip  shotvs 
an  increase  in  quantity  with  the  quality  at  an  average.  Canter- 
bury is  one  of  the  important  wool-growing  sections  of  the  Dominion. 
For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  there  were  shipped  from  the  dis- 
trict 105,741  bales  of  wool  out  of  a  total  export  of  640,670  bales. 
There  were  71,860  bales  of  wool  sold  at  Christchurch  during  the 
season  from  October  to  August  1018-19,  compared  with  68,257  bales 
for  the  season  from  October  to  June,  1917-18,  and  64,552  bales  for 
the  season  from  November  to  May,  1916-17. 
Port  Improvements. 

During  the  year  there  was  mucli  talk  about  the  further  improve- 
ment of  the  shipping  facilities  for  the  port  of  Christchurch,  and 
two  schemes  arc  under  consideration.  One  is  the  making  of  a  better 
road  between  Lyttelton  and  Christchurch,  a  distance  of  some  8  miles; 
while  the  otlier  contemplates  the  development  of  an  inner  harbor 
at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Avon  and  Heathcote.  One  or  the  othei? 
of  these  improvements  is  very  greatly  needed.  ^  t 
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Szports  to  the  TJnited  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of^the  principal 
exports  to  the  United  States  invoiced  at  the  Christchurch  consular 
agency  during  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  not  including  returned  Ameri- 
can goods  or  exports  to  the  Philippines,  Porto  Eico,  or  Hawaii : 


Articles. 


1917 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


191S 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


1919 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Casings 

Clover  seed  J. 

CJrassseed.  .1 

Hemp 

Leather 

Meata,  prcser\'ed . 

Peas. ..4...., 

Pelts.... 

Sheep 4 

Tallow , 

Ail  other  articles. 


.pounds. 
do., 


$557,597 


1890,718 


.tons. 
..trusses. 
...dozen, 
.bushels. 


17,800 

2,522 

20 


l.S'W 

620,023 

12,805 


197,110 

4,965 

104 


25,085 
635,791 
25, 147 


.number. 
.....tons. 


119 
278 


3,854,090 
5.791 
70,864 
3,592 


173 


200 
55,061 


Total. 


5,126,655 8,829, 


1,023 

6,260.630 

17, 176 

960,624 

23,644 


11,200 

270,710 

60S 

70 

24,725 

1,038 


266 


1179,957 

5,137 

24,754 

113,424 

36,356 

299,403 

25,481 

3,728,712 

19.503 

663,817 

37,785 


5,134,361 


NoTR. — One  ton  e<iuals  2,240  pounds. 

Tlieje  were^  no  expof  ts  to  ttie  Philippines,  Porto  Bico,  or  Hawaii 
from  Christchurch  during  1919,  but  returned  American  goods  were 
invoiced  to  tlie  value  of  $17,875,  compared  with  $2,271  in  1918,  and' 
$9,761  in  1917. 

DUNEDIN  AGENCY, 

By  Conanlar  Aarent  Harman  J.  Reeves. 

The  volume  of  trade  generally  was  fairly  maintained  in  this  dis-. 
trict  during  1919,  and  local  merchants  appear  to  have  made  good 
profits  during  that  period.  Local  manufacturers  have  been  hampei'ed 
to  some  extent  on  account  of  scarcity  of  labor,  and  occasional  strikes 
owing  to  the  continued  demands  for  increased  wages  to  cover  tjhe 
bJighericost  of  livhig.  The  output  of  coal  has  also  been  reduced  from 
the  disturbed  labor  conditions  among  the  miners.  Another  advance 
of  25  per  cent  in  their  wages  has  recently  been  agreed  to  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Collieries,  and  this  will  necessitate  raising  the  price  of  coal 
to  the  consumer  to  the  extent  of  $l'to  $1.25  per  ton. 
Industrial  Conditions. 

The  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  have  again  had  a  very 
prosperous  year,  and  high  prices  have  been  realized  for  grain,  wool, 
and  surplus  stock.  Export  of  meat  and  dairy  produce  has  been  re- 
stricted bj^  the  shortage  of  vessels,  consequently  the  freezing  works 
have  been  in  a  congested  state.  One  of  the  chief  items  of  export  from 
this  district  during  the  past  year  was  rabbit  skins,  which  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States  to  the  value  of  about  $3,000,000.  The 
price  of  these  skins  advanced  nearly  300  per  cent  during  the  year. 
Winter  skins  realized  $2  per  pound  in  January,  1919,  and  in  Decem- 
ber the  same  grade  sold  at  $5.80  per  pound. 
Trade  and  Shippine: — Comparative  Figures. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  harbor  facilities.  Vessels  can  berth  at 
the  Port  Chalmers  wharves  on  a  draft  of  30  feet,  and  at  the  town 
wharves  in  the  upper  harbor  up  to  22  feet,  low  water.         ^^  i 
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The  total  imports  and  exports  at  this  port  during  the  year  1919 
were  below  the  average.  I'he  following  table  gives  comparativo 
figures  for  the  years  1918  and  1919  and  the  average  for  seven  years : 


Items. 


1918 


1919 


Average 
for  7  years. 


Imports: 

Oversea tons.. 

Intercolonial  and  coastal do 

Exports: 

Oversea do 

I  ntercolonial  and  coastal do 

ShipplnR: 

Ve^j^els 

.    Tonnage 


43, 148 
179,908 

27,188 
99,956 

395 
406,797 


59,388 
179,816 

37,256 
100,546 

367 
449,973 


84,068 
189,047 

31,077 
U7,3S3 

564 
815,950 


Exports  to  the  TTnited  States. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  tlie  principal  exports  to  the  United 
States  during  the  last  three  years,  not  including  returned  goods  or 
exports  to  the  island  possessions,  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Casings 

Choose - . 

casks.. 

cases.. 

bales.. 

sacks.. 

casks.. 

sacks.. 

8 

13,493 

tl 

$19,471 

10 
90 

''^ 

68 

100 

412 

2,973 

279 

^JS 

Hemp 

Hides 

1,623 

82,342 

6,855 

405,854 

26.448 

Pelts 

207 

84,247 

Peas 

1816 

Rabbits,  tinned . . 

..    cases 

883 

1,641 

6,755 

1,667 

2,177,696 

13,679 
54,060 

1,064  717 
187,067 

1,156,340 
13,138 

7,879 

78  303 

2,978,069 

'2|;294 

Seeds,  grass 

Skins,  rabbit 

Tallow 

Wool 

sacks.. 

bales.. 

c'sks.. 

...pounds.. 

3,955 
684 
21 

82,011 

248,969 

2;418 

AH  other  articloG 

2,220 

Total 

419,233 

2,^478 

• 

3, 188,  Sit 

• 

Eeturned  American  goods  amounted  to  $252,  compared  with  $253 
in  1918,  and  $7,509  for  1917.  There  were  no  exports  to  the  Philip- 
pines, Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii. 

WELLINGTON  AGENCY, 

By  Consular  Asrent  A.  B.  liVliyte. 

Trade  with  America  showed  a. distinct  improvement  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1919.  More  sli\ps  were  available  and  pros- 
pects seemed  excellent.  The  collapse  of  the  exchange  rate  unfor- 
tunately altered  all  this,  and  imports  are  bound  to  be  seriously  re- 
stricted. The  balance  of  trade  against  New  Zealand  is  not  a  serious 
matter  in  itself,  but  as  settlements  are  at  present  made  through  Lon- 
don, the  adverse  rate  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time. 

Trade  Openings. 

This  part  of  New  Zealand  is  in  great  need  of  building  materials, 
hardware,  paper,  tractors,  motors,  electrical  machinery,  agricultural 
implements,  petrol,  boots,  glass,  and  glassware.  Among  the  com- 
modities available  in  return  are  wool,  hemp,  butter,  cheese,  gum, 
hides,  rabbit  skins,  and  sausage  casings.  The  country  has  come 
through  the  war  to  financial  advantage.    Huge  surpluses  of  exports 
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over  imports  have  swollen  the  deposits  in  the  banks  to  immense 
sums,  investments  for  which  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Farmers,  as'well 
as  the  commercial  community,  are  infinitely  better  off  than  they  were 
before  the  war,  and  if  i^rices  continue  good  for  wool,  meat,  butter, 
and  like  products,  the  position  will  still  further  improve.  In  short, 
a  better  customer  than  N-ew  Zealand  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Construction  work  is  virtually  at  a  staildstill.    Although  large 
sums  of  money  are  available,  the  shortage  of  materials  is  acutely  felt 
and  prevents  carrying  out  proposed  improvements. 
Exports  to  the  TJnited  States. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  exports  to  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  returned  American  goods,  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


A^lcultural  seed tons. . 

Bullion,  gold ounces. . 

Casings 

Hemp tons.. 

Hides number.. 

Jam pounds.. 

Kauri  gum do 

Mercury 

Meat pounds.. 

Oil,  noat's-foot gallons. . 

Pelts dozen.. 

Peas bushels.. 

Rubber,  scrap tons. . 

Sheep number.. 

Skins,  rabbit pounds. . 

Tallow tons. . 

Wool pounds.. 

AH  other  articles 


Total 7,181,317 


1917 


Quantity.       Value. 


40 


8,577 


40,761 

7W 

11 

124 


43 


$18,626 


508,  K79 
2,651,923 


662,430 
2,560 
1,626 
8,479 
18,204 
12,127 


3,301,463 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


40 


10,141 

227 

5,600 

44,800 


21,673 


47,780 

234 

16 

82 

17,612 

029 

6,174,031 


124,357 


642,620 
4,012,017 
3,745 
•663 
10,379 
3,414 
5,049 


756,480 
1,494 
1,475 
7,411 
9,322 
296,018 
3,076,666 
12,220 


1919 


Quantity.       Value, 


166 
59,406 


2,«I3 

108,ei4 

22,275 

886 


63,621 

807 

38,338 

14,850 

27 

60 

263,633 

467 

13,009,359 


8,863,330   11,616,402 


187,296 

1,216,733 

923, 89N 

680,367 

1,194,122 

3,068 

3U 

7,188 

26,531 

1,331 

548,519 

65,119 

3,585 

4,990 

298,437 

126,468 

6,423,303 

4,756 


Note.— Ono  hundredweight  equaU  112  pounds;  1  ton  equals  3,240  pounds;   1  EngMsh  gallon  equals 
approximately  1.2  American  gallons. 

There  were  no  exports  to  tlje  Philippines^  Porto  Rico^  or  Hawaii 
during  the  jear.  Returned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $20,707, 
compared  with  $13,940  for  1918  and  and  $31,629  for  1917. 
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ALGERIA. 

By  Consul  Artkmr  C.  Froat,  Alslem. 

The  total  value  of  Algerian  foreign  commerce  in  1919,  including 

foods  in  transit  (commerce  general)  amounted  to  2,470,000,000 
rancs  ($476,710,000,  normal  exchange),  which  is  820,000,000  francs 
($158,260,000)  greater  than  1918  and  707^000,000  francs  ($136,451,- 
000)  in  excess  of  1917.  The  value  of  Algerian  imports  for  internal 
consumption  in  1919  was  943,055,000  francs  ($182,009,615),  and 
the  exports  of  the  colony's  products,  1,344,860,000  francs  ($259,557,- 
980),  a  total  of  2,287,915,000  francs  ($441,567,595)  (commerce  spe- 
cial),  which  is  758,860,000  francs  ($146,459,980)  above  1918  and 
75]L990,000  francs  ($145,134,070)  over  1917. 

These  figures  indicate  a  considerable  recovery  from  the  war  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  previous  years.  The  increased  economic 
activity  of  the  colony  was  greatly  facilitated  by  improved  ocean 
communications,  which  made  possible  a  marked  gain  in  the  volume 
of  trade. 

The  demobilization  of  the  troops  and  the  return  from  France  of 
a  considerable  number  of  native  workmen  were  favorable  factors  in 
the  labor  situation,  but  large  numbers  of  strikes  in  a  great  variety 
of  occupations,  partly  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  impaired 
to  a  great  extent  the  economic  effort  of  the  year.  A  series  of  strikes 
of  dock  workers  was  particularly  disturbing,  as  the  colony's  pros- 
perity is  intimately  related  to  the  uninterrupted  exchange  of  its 
agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mineral  products  for  foodstuffs,  raw  ma- 
terial, machinery,  and  other  manufactured  goods.  Algeria  exports 
large  quantities  of  perishable  commodities,  such  as  citrus  fruits, 
dates,  grapes,  fresh  vegetables,  and  other  garden  produce,  and  de- 
lays in  shipment  are  often  attended  by  serious  losses.  Owing  to  the 
high  prices  which  Algerian  products  have  yielded  during  tne  war, 
the  colony  is  in  a  good  financial  position,  and  has  a  large  favorable 
balance  of  trade,  whereas  before  the  war  its  balance  was  imf avorable. 
Foreign  Trade  by  Classes. 

The  value  of  the  trade  of  Algeria  by  classes  of  goods  for  the  years 
1918  and  1919,  and  a  comparison  with  1913,  is  given  in  the  following 
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table  (all  convo-sions  in  the  report  have  beea  made  at  the  normal 
rate  of  exchange,  1  franc  equals  $0.19^) : 


tm 

1918 

1919 

Groups. 

Trarfewfth 
France. 

Total  trade. 

Trade  with 
France. 

ToUl  trade. 

Trade  with 
France. 

Total  taiB. 

■iPOBTS, 

AuIiuoT  precfocts' 

Vegetable  products 

Mineral  products 

Manufncturf^  .       . , 

14,471,140 
5,230,3fi0 
81,883,724 

»,m,271 
23,5»,279 
9,40r7,785 
87,662,530 

11,517,445 
13,721,300 
7,305,050 
53,183,852 

17,657,383 
21,400,612 
14,682,2a 
99,424.336 

110,775,578 
14,825,067 
6,909,979 
87.117,112 

814,328. 708 
33,827,689 
18.598,638 

115,254,583 

Toti^ 

l»,»f,287 

128, 7»,  865 

78,527,647 

M3.t»l,6I3 

U9,fl28,7W 

182,009,05 

AnimaT  products 

Vegetabte  products 

MinenU  products 

Manujftctxum . . . , ,  . 

14,(»7,836 

1,681,995 
1,954,125 

18,553,862 
91.910,996 
10,076,530 
ft,lS4,29B 

12,233,488 
99,556,39} 
2^673,243 
1,658,282 

16,508,641 

117, 13^,33* 

10,031,754 

9,579,655 

19,013,395 

136,911,439 

2,508,300 

3,481,229 

23,4ft4,9« 

2^£SI» 

9,015,998 

14,74«,7tt 

Total 

66,308,545 

96,725,617 

113,020,414 

153,256,282 

211,937,353 

259,557,980 

Chief  Articles  of  Import. 

The  chief  articles  imported  in  1919,  in  the  order  named,  were :  Cot- 
ton fabrics,  coal,  leather  and  manufactures,  sugar,  perfumes  and 
soaps,  machines,  machinery  and  parts,  paper  and  manufactures, 
coffee,  wearing  apparel,  metal  proaucts,  vehicles  (principally  auto- 
mobiles), animals,  jute  fabrics,  and  chemical  products. 

The  principal  commodities  imported  in  larger  quantity  in  1919 
than  in  1918  were:  Mules,  preserved  fish,  dried  vegetable,  sugar, 
coffee,  leaf  tobacco,  olive  oil,  wood  for  construction,  coal,  mineral  oil, 
ircMi  and  steel  products,  jute  fabrics,  wearing  apparel,  shoes,  ma- 
chines, machinery  (especially  agricultural),  find  other  metal  prod- 
ucts, automobiles  and  other  vehicles,  and  rubber  goods.  The  notable 
losses  were  in  sulphur,  sulphate  of  copper,  and,  particularly,  cotton 
fabrics,  of  which  the  importation  in  the  previous  year  was  excep- 
tionally great. 

The  Quantity  and  value  of  the  chief  articles  imported  into  Algeria 
from  all  countries  during  the  years  1913, 1918,  and  1919  are  enumer- 
ated below : 


Articles. 


1913 


touj. 


Value. 


191S 


MfArie 

tone. 


Value. 


Metrie 


Value. 


Alcohol  and  spirits 

Ateolioiic  beverages: 

Beer 

Liqueurs 

WU»- 

Ordlnary 

Eweet 

AniwiftlsT 

Asses 

C»ttl« 

Goats 

Hogs. , 

Horses 

Mutes 

Sheep 

Anns  and  ammunition. . 
Building  matwiftt: 

Cement , — 


Other. 


03,0*4,348 

0478, 51S 
aM,960 

•418,103 
0313,597 

ft974 
»3,815 
ft3,445 
H,015 
•2,240 
»9,W5 
6150,495 
1,149 

9o,ee9 

131,473 
4S,«77 


S965,6£l 

231,178 
259,971 

20&317 
309,70ft 

35,705 

M3,952 

9,457 

5,211 

653,305 

l,32i,945 

768,719 

693,449 

625,513 
460,49^ 
256,304 


•43,192 

•64,484 
•15,480 

•57,642 
•163,865 

*71 

HM 

»2,758 

M8D 

6466 

»1,399 

M8,050 

562 


3238,775 

43,232 
56,549 

94,956 
392,568 

4,053 

126,608 

18,528 

n,Q0i 

143,013 
462,  M4 
494,273 
517,926 


11,W9 
6|8&ft 
5,413 


•  Gallons. 


227,993 
98,623 
147,259 

»  Number. 


•273^681 

•74,945 
•45,966 

•142,414 
•236,353 

6315 
»1,153 
»3,603 
»3,46» 
»a,58S 
•10,034 
»«9.230 
»5 

19,776 
14,211 
7,266 


in6,837 

4t,iat 

3X9, Q3t 

214,087 
445,8» 

9,2M 
13Q^«tt 
33, 5« 
142,2a 

a3,3i« 

3,418,090 
l,018»46i 

sn,S6i 

204,773 
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Candles 

Chemical  products: 

Acids- 
Hydrochloric 

Sulphuric 

Tartaric 

Calcium  carbide 

Fertilizer,  chemical 

Salt,  sea  and  rook 

Sulphate  of  copper 

Superphosphates 

Chestnuts,  inarroDS  and  meal. 

Chicory 

Chocolate 

Cinnamon  and  cassia  lignea. . . 

Cloves 

Coal 

Coffee 

Colccs: 

Ink 

Varnish ". 

Other 

Dairy  products: 

Butter  and  milk 

Cheese 

Dyes,  prepared 

Fabrics: 

Alpaca,  hair,  etc 

Blankets 

Hosiery    and    other 

knit  goods 

Laoe 

Flain  air' Vwiiied',  and 

drills 

Other 

Jute 

Linen,  hemp  or  ramie 

Silk......... 

Woel— 

Blankets 

Cloth 

Hosiery  and  other  knit 

roods 

Other 

Fats: 

Animal 

Oleomargarine,  etc 

Fertilizer,  organic 

Fish,  dried,  salted,  or  canned. . 
Fruits: 

Dried  or  preserved 

Fresh 

Grain: 

Barley 

Com 

Dari,  millet,  etc 

Flour 

Groats 

OaU 

Semolina  and  pastes 

Wheat 

Glucose 

Hides  and  skins: 

Green,  Cresh,  or  dried 

Prepared 

Other 

Iron   and   steel   bars,   wire, 

sheets,  etc. 

Jewelry  and  clodES 

Lumber: 

Rough  or  squared 

Sawed 

8Uvcsofoak,etc 

Other 

Machines,    machinery,    and 
parts: 

Agricultural 

Olher 

Parts 


3,019 


243 

232 

437 

4,821 

10,291 

8,422 

3,e08 

18,164 

15,470 

241 

714 

292 

31 

28 

230,535 

6,961 

78 

44 

554 

290 

1,122 

15 

9 

94 

41 
21 

9,537 
421 

4,113 

158 

14 


313 

11 
67 

956 

222 

3,482 

2,564 

1,609 
5,423 

7,497 

10,864 

88 

7,892 

493 

3,254 

835 

26,591 

130 

1,160 

1,910 

526 

83,969 
198 

48,362 
84,237 
8,344 


5,951 
10,342 
6,303 


9039,  OIV 


3,474 

4,053 

236,039 

167,524 

190,877 

38,986 

375,578 

165,401 

1,417.971 

22,388 

330,802 

281,587 

22,388 

22,388 

5,591,017 

5,038,265 

52,496 

43.425 

264,410 

438,496 

2,156,968 

48,829 

47,671 

108,852 

373,648 
305,545 

26,068,873 

2,211,780 

3,598,292 

388,123 

299,343 

825,847 
345,470 

28,827 
158,839 

187,403 
49,215 
67,550 

568,192 

281,675 
477,868 

250,900 
325,012 
4,439 
486,553 
33,968 
111,940 
80,674 
1,096,626 
15,054 

442,935 

2,656,462 

705,994 

234,109 
924,663 

743,050 

1,947,563 

319,904 


1,427,621 
3,059,243 
1,450,395 


79 

63 

115 

1,506 

430 

6,354 

5,323 

9 

5,998 

1,061 

393 

580 

23 

34 

;68,880 

9,479 

104 
69 
792 

346 

1,221 

20 

10 

174 

142 
11 

7,001 
368 

6,056 
139 
86 

94 
80 

1 

17 


093 
1,637 

787 


97is,aj» 


3,474 


8, 

70,445 
63,111 
327,521 

466,481 

2,331,247 

54,619 

26,055 

202,071 

1,085,239 
109,431 

19,955,814 

1,887,540 

5,424,265 

373,455 

966,616 

832,409 
286,798 

11,194 
106,150 

103,255 
16,212 
11,387 

411,283 

183,736 
350,681 


1,574,301 
171,963 

185,473 
231,600 
136,258 
93,219 


485,781 
1,360,421 
1,170,931 


l,d5V 

»1, 831,  507 

47 

103 

102 

1,631 

211 

10,050 

2,939 

2,123 

3,667 

196,474 

277,534 

12,352 

124,485 

1,037,568 

7,203 

1  495 

857 

1,398 

26 

38 

523,221 

7,921 

3,598,099 

67,707 

91,096 

674,535 

14,851 

12,159 

2,671,120 

2,751,794 

179 

150 

1,567 

60,866 
51,724 
144,171 

969 

3,213 

60 

583,053 

1,283,836 

21,037 

19 

45,741 

186 

75,463 

328 
27 

1,015,180 
163,471 

11,809 

298 

8,818 

757 

14 

9,956,098 
348,914 

1,388,056 
832;  409 
206,703 

180 
45 

1,580,281 
90,903 

18 
25 

143,390 
222,143 

216 

161 

340- 

1,462 

72,182 

51,426 

29,629 

1,014,408 

3,082 
2,539 

516,082 
281,289 

694 
117 
368 
48 
47 
33 
15 
1,528 
33 

29,529 
12,738 
49,408 
9,650 
8,685 
1,737 
6;  401 
132,784 
27,792 

919 

1,143 

174 

911,153 

3,375,956 

910.763 

18,055 
64 

3,474^193 
412,055 

7,676 
16,692 
10,581 

3,429 

283,903 
968,068 
796,125 
175,437 

2,960 
4  547 
1,491 

2,108,718 
3,901,109 
1,100.873 
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Artidos. 


1913 


MetJie 


VftlUD. 


1918 


Iff  trie 

tons. 


1919 


Value 


Melric 
tons. 


Vatae. 


Mat  and  basket  work 

Matches  and  matchwood... 
Meat  and  neait  products: 

Canned 

Baited 

8ausaKaR,cte 

Modkinal  conpounds 

Medicinal  roots,  herbs,  ete.. 

M<^tal  prodocts 

Oil  oakes  of  linseed,  etc 

OUs: 

Promseedi 

Heavy 

Mineral 

Olive 

Volatile,  I 
Orr 


SST:: 


Tin 

Xine 

Pfeper,  and  raamilactures  of. . 

Pepper  and  pimentos 

Pernmes  of  aU  aorts 

Planta 

Pottery,   tilea,   earthenwara, 
etc: 
Ceramic  tiles  and  slaba .. . 

Earthevware , 

Olass,  plate 

Glassware , 

Porcelain  ware , 

Pottery 

Rice  and  riee  flour. 


Rubber     and     gutta-percha 

pwds 

Seeds  and  Itults  (for  oil) 

Seeds  for  sowiniS : 

Shoes 

Silk 

Sirupa,  candies,  cakes,  etc 

Boapa,  unscested 

Hunr,  raw  and  refined 

Baipbur 

Tea 

Thread  and  cordage: 
Thread— 

Cottai 

I  inea,  hemp,  or  raMie. 

Wool........ 

Other 

Cordage  and  string , 

Tabnoco,  and  maaulacturaBoL' 

I-rcaf  or  stalks , 

Manufactnres — 

Cigarettes , 

Cipars , 

Other 

Toys,  sporting  goods,  bmsbes, 

Vegetables: 

Dried  and  Meal 

Fresh  or  preserved 

Potatoes 

Vehtdes: 

Aatomobilei 

Other 

Waters ,  mineral 

Wearing  apparel 

Wood  maniifaetures: 

Furniture 

Other 

Wool,  raw  and  waste 

Parcel  post  ihipBients 

▲II«therartieler 


5,110 

1,020 
136 

449 
«09 
S72 
»1 
tl5 
«S,7S4 
2,054 

U.14§ 

4,SS8 

618 
17 

7M 

ft,  016 
107 

4,965 

15,864 

224 

278 

4,2» 


10,«24 
5,310 
065 
10,111 
504 
5,786 
7,276 

416 

8,460 

442 

€451,08.5 

29 
1,223 
13,077 
56,450 
51,991 
519 


586 
106 
77 
655 
S,854 

1,428 


63,83^800 
31 

1,126 

10,171 

2,684 
52,131 

2,514 

2,M6 
5,787 
1,082 

2,444 
60,701 
1,555 
8,555 


5in,S7S 

472,271 

6,765 

251,256 
242,-587 
237,197 
400,281 
162,505 
6,607,422 
91,289 

2,217.755 
160,154 
R72,850 
118,058 
127,513 

8I4,20« 

223,687 
105,185 
256.099 
3,691,125 
71,603 
207, 8N 
497,425 


255,  aM 
299,150 
129,086 
746,717 
228,898 
302,624 
374,999 

1,315,488 
228,896 
124,r,78 
66i),5U 
181.806 
842,638 
1.665,897 
2,677,103 
765,821 
240,286 


382,845 
147,259 
ll»,f.60 
158,839 
580,861 

312, 4€7 

16,212 
41,r«8 
84,864 

1,511,154 

735,187 
3»,801 
8n,934 

4,482,518 

G39,602 

]4r>,101 

3,282,778 

1,186,950 

2,986,285 

4U,862 

23,946,861 

6,876,869 


1,912 
646 


125 
44 
45 

185 

S77 

5,804 

148 

1,S26 

2  983 

>2,m,479 

596 


507 

215 

60 

46 

7,710 

285 

295 


1,076 

247 

42 

1,092 
158 

1.683 

8,003 

421 
1,178 

45 

c 289,900 

117 

837 

8,623 

28,009 

14,620 

820 


883 

56 

9 

972 

8,198 

966 

2 

ft  240,000 
18 


556 
456 

15,149 

510 
143 

678 


111 

17,843 

856 

5,486 


585, 2M 

8«5,470 


187,808 

M,87f 

82,424 

880,881 

271,744 

3,080,885 

14,089 

1,1M,SM 

1,417,189 

760.968 

570,701 

14,668 

985,450 
54.233 

150,157 
21.809 
7,223.026 
317,485 
854,862 
618,195 


58,287 
88,183 
89,836 
466.2^7 

164,207 

291,044 

1,046,832 

04 

t«8 
K9 
161 
ISO 
H2 
[20 

m 

>69 


812,837 

3  JO,  308 

57,821 

7(18,333 

2,797,728 

656,815 

14,5(« 
14,089 
28,150 

880,479 

285,840 
113,484 

760,927 

41,495 
75,270 
45,741 

5,501,861 

101,711 

1,816,680 

446,444 

14,856,595 
4,445,999 


740 
80 


]«7 


U,2 


«,17« 

l,«4 

>6,5d6,«S5 


596 


1,S88 

1,062 
160 

^S 
3,S]« 
1,881 

«}0 
1,090 

86 

c465,855 

141 

«88 

9,258 

86,899 

11,781 

856 


94 
25 

641 
1,179 

1,801 

5 


ftl,l 


4,831 

974 

14,550 

6856 
4,271 
1,788 


475 
8,479 
1,880 
5,881 


Total 128,789,865 


143,194,613 


8«.« 

5K,S 

4i,ac 

175,43: 

m,n 

71,034 

4BB.TII 

2n,ss: 

4,3«l 

SIHM 
158.435 

ixi.oiJ 

455,711 

1,851.531 

50^28 


nS,83S 

m.m 

62.339 

964.421 

257.^ 

427, 4« 

1,018,813 

2,731,143 

28,441 
8.175,92 
2  506.163 

5,944,97» 
7.374,144 
l!5^,W0 

'2»5;4a 


31 

l,8ll,0» 

55,09^ 
15;808 

1,«6,057 

4,868,458 

5.s»;« 

871,^ 
7^606 
£938 

4851,687 


Ml.«».«» 


4 


aGalkoi. 


cFakB. 
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Principal  Goods  Exported. 

The  leading  exports  from  this  colony  in  1919  were,  in  the  order 
of  importance,  as  follows :  Grain,  wines,  distilled  spirits,  leaf  tobacco 
and  tobacco  manufactures,  dried  fruits,  fresh  fruits,  wool,  animals, 
dried  vegetables,  iron  ore,  hides  and  skins,  wearing  apparel,  bran 
and  fodder,  and  meat  and  meat  products.  There  were  large  gains 
in  the  shipment  of  all  grains  (except  oats)  and  their  products,  flour, 
and  semolina  and  pastes,  due  to  the  unprecedented  cereal  procluction 
of  1918.  Marked  increases  were  also  registered  in  wines,  distilled 
spirits,  leaf  tobacco,  refrigerated  meats  (owing  to  the  recent  crea- 
tion of  a  refrigerating  plant  near  Algiers) ,  hogs,  washed  wool  (owing 
to  the  establishment  by  the  military  authorities  of  a  wool-washing 
plant,  which  treated  all  the  wool  requisitioned),  hides  and  skins, 
dried  vegetables  and  their  meal,  and  vegetable  fibers.  Decreases 
occurred  m  sheep,  eggs,  lead,  and  zinc. 

There  are  given  h^low  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  ex- 
ports shipped  during  1918  and  1919,  and  a  comparison  with  1913 : 


Articles. 


Alcoholic  bevorages: 

Mistellos 

Spirits,  distUled— 
Spirituous 

liquors 

Other 

Wines- 

Ordioary— 
In  bottles... 

In  casks 

Sweet— 

In  bottles.. 

In  casks 

Alfa 


Cattle 

Goats 

Bogs 

Horses 

Mules 

Sheep 

Bones,  hooEs.  and  horns. . 

Bran  and  fodder 

Bailding  material , 

Candles 

Charcoal , 

Cofkf  and  manufactures 
of: 

Planks 

Rough.- 

Waste 

Kanuiactures,  n.  e.  s, 

Other 

Cotton,  ginned 

FaW'csV 

Cotton 

Silk 

'  Wool 

Fats,  animal 

Fiber,  vegetable, 

Fish: 

Dried,  salted, 

smoked,  etc 

Fresh 

Preserved,  sardines, 

etc 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Candied,  Jellies, 
Jams,etc 


1913 


Metric  tons.       Value. 


1,791,208 


a  269, 498 
a  391, 104 


0  32,123 
>125,T07,152 

0  22,190 

(1115,363 

113,648 

»3,535 

*  44, 711 

6  1,147 

6  8,426 

6  3,433 

6  1,755 

6190,348 

1,774 

73,135 

15,477 

66 


17,883 

4,  #52 

5,874 

535 

14,105 

143 

78 

627 

5 

93 

223 

59,460 


3,283 
845 

1,655 


639 
sOallons. 


1654,270 

241,057 
228,319 


13,124 

28,286,852 

16,212 

48,067 

1,644,939 

30,687 

1,937,527 

6,299 

178,911 

258,813 

203,229 

7,672,908 

38,703 

1,143,139 

58,286 

15,826 


1,880,978 
281,304 
113,484 
397,194 
239,513 
63,497 
28,564 

502,186 
44,583 
161,348 
38,793 
1,606,532 

506,239 
150,611 

399,510 
98,623 


1918 


Metritftons.       Value 


0231,783 


o  249, 139 
0  4,006,330 


oll,122 
077,739,533 

0  22,560 
05,204 
11,819 

6  113 

61,104 

63 

6  4,461 

6  71 

6264 

6  269,386 

18 

69,267 

16,306 

10 

146 


6,644 
754 

2,914 
719 
564 
72 

2,136 

81 
3 
23 
60 
8,474 


2,298 
567 

782 
998 


$338,522 


1,255,658 
16,683,692 


1919 


Metric  tons.       Value, 


o  492,546 


o  101,415 
0  8,107,391 


6,948  0  16,009 

36,633,137  o  114,979,532 


24,704 

5,018 

375,578 

3,281 

117,730 

193 

241,057 

15,633 

35,705 

3,951,482 

772 

2,573,462 

245,110 

7,334 

7,720 


603,835 
42,846 
56,163 
513,573 
9,843 
131,240 
1,090,487 

187,017 
67,164 

109,431 
37,828 

604,808 


855,376 
287,570 

441,391 


248,970 
6  Number. 


o  36,825 

o8,691 

5,889 

634 

6  3,526 

6  123 

6  45,109 

663 

6130 

6183,934 

106 

83,568 

12,616 

96 

580 


10,541 
2,486 
2,081 
638 
1,039 
48 
1,650 

338 
207 
63 
326 
18,486 

3,256 
814 

1,040 
660 


$719,697 


611,257 
33,762,060 


10.030 
63,027,960 

40,337 

8,299 

187,403 

965 

390,632 

1,158 

2,437,590 

18,317 

17^563 

2,697,047 

4,053 

3,014,081 

184,122 

68,901 

30,380 


1,180,002 
141.469 
40,144 
455,287 
18,142 
78,561 
1,313,172 

553,331 

64,848 

235,846 

227;  933 

1,098,942 


1,106,214 
434,214 

587,200 
130,340 
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Artlcks. 


1913 


Metric  tons.       Valoe. 


1918 


lietriotoes.      T»Iim. 


1919 


IfetrtetMM.       VaJ««. 


Fnilt5  mm)  ntits — oontd. 
Dficd- 

Almonds  In  tb« 

SllAll 

Afanonds.  shelled 

Ff 


Fto.. 
OUier 


rigs  for  dhUlling.... 
Fresb— 

Csrobs 

Dates 

Grapes. 

Lemons 

Mandarins. 

Oranfes 

Other 

Wine  residues 

Grain: 

Barley 

Com 

Groats 

Oats , 

Bemolioaand  pastes. 

Wheat 

Wheatflour , 

Hair: 

Cortedareaflded.... 

Horse 

BSdes  and  sldns: 
Green  or  dry- 
Call..... 

Cattle 

Goat 


Other 

Prepared 

Leather  manufactures: 


Other 

Machines  and  machln- 

Matches 

Meat  and  meat  products: 

Fresh,  (roien 

Game,  dead 

Preserve  in  hoxes. 

Sausage  cttdnga..... 

8aaaages,and  salted. 
Medicinal  roots^  herbs, 

etc 

Metal  products. 

MaTal  stores. 

OUs: 

Geranium. 

Olive 

Other 


Ora: 

Antimony 

Copper ^.... 

Iron 

Lead 

Mercury,  native. 

Zinc.... 

Paper  and  manufactures. 
Phosphates: 

Natural 

Superphosphates. . . . 
Pottery,  glass,  and  crys- 
tal ware 

Salt,  sea  and  rock 


Rags. 
ficriA: 

Copper 

Iron  and  steel 

idsand  fruits(for  oil): 

Linseed 

Peanuts  in  the  shell. 

Other 


135 

8,673 

»S 

1,990 

3, 658 
«,049 
10,717 
3,64« 
6,7$S 

12,940 

M,8» 

68 
8,ff» 
56,435 
562 
16,644 
12,967 

152 
18 


4 
2,307 
1,165 
1,718 
46 
'  78 

'249,846 
65 

682 

902 
298 


109 


430 

1,417 

686 


1,671 
10 


497 

2,299 

1,364,400 

30,510 

10 

»,077 

343 

438,601 
8,000 

1,332 
6,727 
8,290 

692 
9,892 

606 
117 


66,163 

630,760 

15,064 

,  80,674 

61,374 
910,960 
868,603 
161,927 
416,810 

(O 

140,118 
635,935 

8,2«7,418 
2,508 
330,416 
1,906,068 
68,322 
643, S48 
938.366 

88,670 

7,141 


1,980 
779,334 
691,519 
667,178 
14,861 
109,238 

•27,057 
104,220 

184,701 
29,722 
112,133 


48,250 


42,816 


848,070 
177,560 
28,178 

469,147 

894,106 

19,879 


13,510 

39,951 

8,499,862 

824,496 

10,808 
2,634,862 

89,746 

2,639,494 
108,080 

98,816 
30,301 
78,358 

142,820 
119,081 

42,460 
10,229 


13 

20 

17,985 

81 

1,807 

2,861 
8,388 

688 
482 

•,« 

3,083 

644 

4,347 

81,488 

227 

3,963 

100,148 

868 

69,258 

2,844 

8n 

8 


10 
420 
970 
765 

18 
118 

'88,252 
84 

830 
12 

894 


18 
39 

186 

616 

6 


600 

2 


7,920 


758,217 

17,831 

16 

29,288 

123 

108,539 
4,852 


8,678 
1,279 

160 
4,100 

317 
14 


8%  795 

16,019 

•,880,619 

19,879 

160,769 

166,504 

4,708,048 

56,640 

41,688 

890,116 

267,691 
58,883 

336,627 

8,338,803 
21,800 

•12,^i8 
7,654.187 

20f>,913 
7,939,827 
1,670,222 

147,645 

4,632 


6,687 

380,789 

825,847 

1,041,428 

.    183,964 

616,082 

890,959 
07,861 

390»466 

3,088 

861,839 

47,092 
6,662 
28,002 
10,036 
19,494 

131,643 

SI,  021 

1,930 

317,099 

357,050 

13,896 


866,700 


8,604,061 

1,346,754 

63,076 


•  Tnf  hided  wRh  lemons. 


117,161 

1,916.911 
205,931 

65,391 
106,343 
124,678 

74,884 
444,479 

116,379 

4,826 

104,027 


48 

81 

18,888 

138 
396 


8,821 
890 

8,,863 

3,106 
866 

6,434 

841,  Ttt 

87 
14>78B 

78,756 

8,773 

231,850 

22,849 

180 


36 
679 
1,330 
1,176 
30 
330 

'197,436 
168 

976 
45 
3(6 

4,648 
45 

164 
62 

118 

864 

646 

11 

85 

864 

7 


2,160 

ilooo 

782^885 
8,816 

4,261 
346 

2tt,186 
14,678 

368 

1,609 
1,891 

237 
6,677 


19 
108 


882,  m 
IS,  283 
•,600,088 
85,612 
8S,080 

14,808 
4,383,883 

808,214 
83,776 

866.008 

3S;63I 
84,148 

493,782 

36,117,533 

8  492 

2,3B8;8B 

6,018,319 
2,031,711 
26, 579' 960 
3,391,333 

104.413 
45,741 


21,438 

616,863 

1,125,789 

1,322,822 

171,191 

838,971 

1,905,298 
663,731 

765,438 

3,860 

298,186 

2,7V,  421 
22,774 
106,957 
84,933 
04,078 

227,161 
263,008 

488,411 
380,164 
«9,216 


80,974 
198,000 

638,092 
28,178 
309,781 
164^0H 

3,337,037 
•18,758 

80,180 
33,388 
186,366 

89,009 
T»,893 

318,  <61 
■S3t3 
30,844 
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▲rUeks. 


1113 


lletri«to]fei.      VahM. 


1018 


Metric  tons.      Value. 


1919 


Metric  tons.       VahM. 


Seeds: 

Dttri,  miUct,  Oftoary, 

etc 

Ter  sowii 
Hlk,  raw  and 

Boapw  ordinary 

Vta  bark 

Tartar,  crude 

ToUhOco,  and  mannfatv 
tuns  of: 

Leaf  or  stalks 

Manufactures— 

Cigarettes 

Cieara. 

Other 

Voys,   sportiBg   goods, 
brushes,     paper 

weights,  etc 

Vegetables: 

Dried,  and  meal— 

Beans 

Peas,  chick 

Other 

Dry  salted 

Fresh — 

ArticiMkes 


235 
110 


$t3,5tO 
25,80 


747 
10,095 
1,622 


3,706 

1,064 

»6, 47a,  100 

1,174 


92 


2,717 
2,118 


7»,902 
Sn,718 
407,037 


660,095 

1,8*4,788 
83,569 
487,132 

li»668 


125,836 
138,960 
59,830 


Beaas,  stiiBg.. . 

Peas.rreeD 

Tomatoes 

Other 

Potatoes 

Vehicles 

"Wax,  raw 

WeariBC  apparel: 

ClotDing  and  under^ 

clothmg 

Other 

Wine  lees 

Wire 

Woods:  I 

Brier,  etc ' 

Goamon 

Fine  or  tropical 

Wood    manufactures: 

Furzkituieb  etc 

Wool: 
Baw- 

Ontbeskin 

Unwashed 

Washed. 

Waste 

Pareet-post  shIpiBflBts.. 
AH  other  articles 


«»851 

179 

6y925 

3,434 

7,079 

800 

21,564 

6G9 

133 


185 

75 

3,937 

117 

3.710 


398,545 
6,948 
M8,166 
199,755 
396,229 

30i,88O 
832,409 
XU,721 

87,043 


602,572 

1U,291 

268.977 

66>935 

356,857 


3»03ft 


9,712 
60 


206^610 


3,S30,42g 

13,510 

476,131 

10,340,975 


122 

92 

202 

3,502 

834 


6»72S 

2,229 
»10,1?0^000 
3,268 


27.3 


4,747 

6,302 

2,900 

205 

2,814 
147 
26t 
231 
720 
745 
11,914 
31T 
79 


181 

34 

1,426 

82 

1,8*4 
5,219 
2,772 

30& 


1,580 
3,940 
138 
1,076 
»,<34 


109,633 
62,339 
1,641,465 
114,835 
242,794 
394,299 


4,610,577 

5,098,674 

314,011 

3,784,151 


97,653 


457,989 
851,323 
867,149 
83,968 

298,571 
8,492 
46,706 
26,  «4 
88,376 
50,373 
1,149,701 
170,226 
78.358 


1,045,674 
97,465 
110,203 
117,730 

298,967 
138,188 
80,288 

59,830 


1,290,555 
3,553,399 
66,778 
415,336 
1,415,063 
4,753,481 


1,995 
193 
115 
2S3 

1,903 
1,505 


11,575 

2,867 

64,880,100 

2,732 


26.7 


10,756 

9,167 

7,459 

250 

2,13e 

141 
1,190 

510 
1,690 

533 
7,871 

483 
32 


417 

106 

2,9S« 

130' 

3,507 
7,617 
4,135 

914 


2,984 
2,117 
2,554 
371 
3»96a 


9173,314 

87,815 

3,0^,816 

143^399 

135,296 

71I,39ti 


7,9»,914 
6,581,982 

138,  sn 

3,194,335 


89^359 


1,037,964 

1,238,481 

2,231,468 

45,548 

306,775 

8,299 

266,708 

59.830 
195,  }«6 

36,091 
740,348 
573,982 

31,073 


2,753,338 
309,949 
280,828 
9l5»8t2 

068,518 
315,774 
153,435 

108,466 


2,418,676 
1,819,411 
1,232,405 
146,294 
1,187,.143 
3,538,213 


TotaL. 96,725,617 


153,256,282   250»567,980 


6  Number. 
Exports  by  Departments. 

The  quantity  of  the  leading  articles  exported  in  1919,  arranged  by 
Departments,  was  as  follows: 


Articles. 


AleobAlIc  beverages: 

Ifistenes 

Spirits,  distilfcd- 

..WIoeiB  casks 

lals: 

Cattle 

Horses  and  BMiles .« 

Skeep 

Gock.  crude 

Cotton,  ginned 

rttMr»  TefftabW ^ 

•  Gallons. 


Metric  tons. 

•  404,16a 

•  4,508,310 

•  45,206,273 

4»170 

»99 

»111,196 

80 

13 

U,5S5 


Uetrk  tons. 

•  88,391 

•  3,454,108 

•  59,232,034 

1,044 

»66 

^8 

»66,365 

3,133 
34 
^749i 

»  Number. 


Metric  tons. 

•  53 

•  252,388 

•  ie>542,395 

ii5 

ka^sn 

ft  95 

k6.503 

12,934 

1 

las 


Metrietons. 

•  493^646 

•  8,208,806 

•  IM,  979, 532 

5,889 

»  3,526 

ft  193 

» 183,964 

I6yl47 

48 
tt^486 
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Articles. 


OraiL 


Algiers. 


Constantixie. 


TofUL 


Fruits: 

Dried,  etc 

Fresh 

Grain: 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour , 

Hides,  green  and  dry.. 
OU,olive 


Ore: 

Copper 

Iron 

Lead 

Zinc 

Phosphates 

Potatoes 

Tobacco,  and  manu&ctures  of: 

Leaf  or  stalks 

Manufactures 

Vegetables,  fresh 

Wool,  raw 


Metric  Umt. 

895 

9,218 

139,687 

09,786 

132,841 

13,307 

1,081 

22 

1,000 
380,270 


Metric  tofu. 
13,299 
14,982 

34,927 
1,020 
8,626 
6,089 
1,783 
333 


Metric  Um9. 
5,578 
8.366 

167, 138 

7,950 

90,383 

2,553 

377 

9 


360 
397 

376 

440 

3,222 

2,105 


290.995 

345 

2,816 


7,447 

6,569 
3,924 
2,982 
4,855 


111.620 
7,972 
1,445 

211,828 
27 

4,630 
1,263 

52 
695 


Metric  tomt, 
19,772 
32, 5« 

341,732 

78,756 

231,850 

22,849 

3,241 

3«f 

1,000 
782, 8S3 

8,319 

4,2S1 
242.186 

7,871 

11.575 
5,627 
6,206 
7,655 


DcYelopment  of  Trade  With  the  United  States — Karket  in  Alirerla. 

There  was  a  notable  development  in  trade  relations  with  the 
TJnited  States  in  1919,  both  in  imports  and  exports.  This  marked 
^ain  was  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  removal  of  war  restrictions  and 
improved  economic  conditions,  but  principally  to  the  establishment 
of  direct  steamship  communication  between  New  York  and  North 
African  ports  by  two  American  lines  and  a  French  line. 

During  the  calendar  year  of  1918  only  six  American  vessels  en- 
tered the  port  of  Algiers.  Two  of  these  were  in  the  first  half  of  the 
{rear  and  in  transit  only;  and  four  in  the  last  half,  of  which  one 
anded  cargo  of  an  approximate  value  of  $150,000  from  Bordeaux 
and  the  other  three  cargo  from  New  York  valued  at  $270,0(X).  The 
vessel  from  Bordeaux  took  cargo  worth  $326,000  for  Marseille  and 
one  of  the  others  a  cargo  for  New  York  worth  $144,000. 

In  1919  there  were  no  arrivals  of  American  vessels  during  the 
first  quarter.  During  the  three  other  quarters  31  American  vessels 
entered  this  port,  of  which  9  were  in  transit,  1  brought  $30,000  worth 
of  cargo  from  Marseille,  1  a  load  of  sujjar  from  Cuba  worth  $300,000, 
and  the  remainder  goods  from  the  United  States  having  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  $4,000,000,  Five  of  these  vessels  took  cargo  worth 
^08,000,  of  which  five-sixths  was  destined  for  the  United  States.  If 
the  present  rate  continues,  arrivals  for  1920  will  be  still  greater. 

During  the  calendar  year  of  1918,  no  American  vessels  entered  the 
port  of  Oran.  In  1919,  10  vessels  entered,  1  from  England  with 
$117,000  worth  of  coal;  2  from  France  with  cargoes  worth  $153,000; 
and  7  from  the  United  States  bringing  goods  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $607,000.  Two  of ^these  vesseb  took  cargo  for  France  worth 
$522,000. 

The  excellent  financial  position  of  Algeria  and  its  great  need  for 
foodstuffs,  material  for  construction  purposes,  railway  extension, 
and  port  development,  coal,  mineral  oil,  agricultural  machinery  and  A 
labor-saving  equipment  in  general,  and  a  wide  range  of  manu-  ™ 
factured  goods,  the  imports  of  which  during  the  war  were  greatly  ^ 
restricted,  combine  to  make  the  colonv  an  attractive  field  for  Amen-  ^ 
can  foreign  trade  effort.  The  rapid  rail  of  French  exchange  toward 
the  end  of  the  year,  however,  has  had  a  most  deterrent  e^ct  on  an 
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otherwise  expanding  market  and  presents  an  obstacle  of  great  im- 
portance to  tne  further  development  or  even  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  volnme  of  trade. 

Among  the  leading  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1919  may  be  mentioned  mineral  oil,  agricultural  machinery,  to- 
bacco, 'stavewood,  cottonseed  oil,  condensed  milk,  metal  products, 
and  sulphur. 

layortt  Froai  TTmitod  States. 

The  quantity  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  in  kilos  (1  kilo= 
2.2046  pounds)  for  the  years  1918  and  1919  is  given  in  the  table 
below;  the  figures  of  the  latter  year  are  provisional. 


JLiildCB. 


Cersftls 

Cbomical  products 

Cbooolate 

Coal 

Cordage 

Cotton  goods 

Dairy  products . .  ^ 

Pats,  anianal 

Pdt 

Tiaih,  dried,  salted,  smoked, 

and  casned 

Ylaz.  New  Zealaad 

Fmiis  and  nuts 

TnAiSy    preserred,     and 

>nies  

ulusandclBsswarc 

Glooree 

Hides  and  skins,  prepared . 

Iron  And  steel 

Jtite  sacks,  full. .  - 


Harness 

Saddles 

fihoiB 

WaehiMs,  madiinery,  and 
parts: 

ARTicuUural 

Other. 

Farts. 

Keat  and  meat  products. . . 
Metal  products  and  tools 

(including  hardware) 

sMMicai  ifBtrtuneBtst 

rianos. 

Horns 

Oils: 

Cottonseed 

Heary 

OAer 


1918 


JGIbt. 


1,000 


3,700 


286,J00 


1,900 
>4,S00 


139.700 
6,030 


1    "-^1 

198,400 


23,500 


S,4M 
5,300 

61,100 

18,000 

3,735,000 

700 

3,200 

254,000 

200 

100 

400 

■99,200 

2,500 

5,  WO 
36.500 
1,100 
4, COO 
1,049,100 
4,?00 

300 

o2 

ftilO 


Oteoonrfs&rlne. ........... 

Optical  and  precision  in- 

jrtninienl*    

Pi 


2,000 


000 


,984,237 
57,300 


1,212,200 
771,500 
102,900 
39,600 

2,788,500 

05 
O50 

454,800 
121,000 
85,900 


isnccs 

Tires 

Other 

SilV,  artificial 

Scap 

Spices 

Sponges,  prej-ared 

Soya  seed 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

Sulphur,  crude 

Sirup  and  candy 

Tea 

Tin  plate 

TVibaooo,  and  nanulae- 
turcs  cf: 

Cigars 

Leal 

Tojrs,  without  mechanical 

movements. 

Varnl-sh 

VehicJes  and  parts  cf 

Vessels,  wooden 

Wearing  aprnrel 

Wood  Kanufooutfes. .'. 

Woods 

Pareel-pcst  shipments 


2,000 


152,000 


1,900 
d953 
3,800 
2,100 
121,000 
•18 


jaiof. 


no 


n,9oo 
no 

100 
<  6,010, 063 


a3U 

«87 

16,400 

300 

45 

^0Q0 

200 

1 

100 

317,200 

1,457,000 

200 

700 

22,300 


675,000 

2 

11,100 
96,700 


9,700 

9,400 

8,577,100 

a29 


aNuaiU>cr. 


»  Pairs. 


cGaUcns. 


'  Metric  tons. 


Declared  EzporU  to  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  Algeria  in  1918  was 
$558,213  and  in  1919,  $2,1^,940,  a  gain  of  288  per  cent.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  actual  value  of  the  mercliandise  in  dollars 
is  considerably  less  than  the  figures  would  indicate,  as  the  conversions 
arc  made  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange,  while  the  franc  in  1918 
was  somewhat  depreciated  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  1919,  it 
declined  to  about  50  per  cent,  which  necessitates  making  a  discount 
of  the  apparent  gain. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  shipments  of 
aigols  and  crude  tartar,  cork  wa^  (oorkwooa  remained  practically 
stationary),  and  goatskins.    These  commodities,  together  with  sheep- 
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skins  and  brierwood,  made  up  over  86  per  cent  of  the  entire  ship- 
ments during  1919. 

The  (juantity  and  value  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States,  invoiced  at  the  consulate  at  Algiers  and  at  the  consular 
agency  at  Oran  during  1918  and  1919,  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


1918 


Quantity.     Value. 


1919 


Quantity.      Value. 


mOM  ALQIEBS. 

Algols  and  crude  tartar pounds. 

Brierwood 

Cork  waste pounds. 

Corkwood do... 

Curios. 


656,069 


4,576,522 
2,212,519 


$152,579 
120,041 
56,500 
108,434 


1,116,210 


20,292,765 
12,846,330 


Dates,  compressed pounds. 

Eucalyptus  leaves. 

Olue  stock 

Goatskins pounds. 

Hides,  green,  salted do. . . 

Oil,  geranium do... 

Rags do... 

Sausage  casings 

Sheepskins pounds. 

Wine 


2,253 
1,392 


8,291 


1284,142 

227,504 

186.335 

234,407 

1,736 

2,637 


1,105 


6,199 


24,622 


693,696 

20,119 

2,131 

569,965 


1,303 

773,8SS 

11,323 

13,599 

18,207 


120,581 


105,907 
134 


Total.. 


472,020 


1,851,118 


FROM  ORAK. 

Argols  and  crude  tartar pounds. 

Olue  stock 

Rags pounds. 

Seed,  canary do... 

Skins,  goat  and  siieop do... 

Vegetable  fiber do... 


609,683 


84,694 
1,499 


1,569,136 


203,827 


141,876 
37,441 
95,140 
44,193 


4.190 

3,485 

102,962 

1,358 


Total.. 


86,193 


315,822 


Karitime  KoYcment. 

The  extent  of  recovery  in  the  maritime  movement  and  commerce 
is  indicated  by  the  two  following  tables  of  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  Algerian  ports  and  the  quantity 
of  merchandise  unloaded  and  loaded,  during  1913,  1918,  and  1919. 
Entries  for  the  three  years  were : 


Entered  from— 


1913 


Num- 
ber. 


Ton- 
nage of 
vessels. 


Tons 
of  cargo 

im- 
loaded. 


1918 


Num- 
ber. 


Ton- 
nage of 
Tesscls. 


Tons 
of  cargo 

un- 
loaded. 


1919 


Num- 
ber. 


Ton- 
nage of 
Ye»els. 


Tons 
of  cargo 

un- 
loaded. 


UNDER  FRENCH  FLAG. 

France 

French  possessions 

Foreign  countries: 

European 

other 

Total 

UNDER  FOREIGN  FLAGS. 

France 

French  possessions 

Foreign  countries: 

European 

other 

Total 

Grand  total 


1,818 
197 

441 
219 


2,218,413 
252,950 

368,965 
231,739 


926,055 
16,077 

123,564 
13,075 


646 
46 


106 
43 


820,595 
86,668 

69,204 
16,358 


1,260,157 
3,561 

47,251 

4,001 


1,091 
78 

168 
51 


1,245,044 
74,193 

176,410 
69,811 


404,545 
5,908 

204,513 
10,833 


2,6753,072,067 


1,078,771 


841 


992,825 


1,314,970  1,388 


1,565,458 


15 


1,845 
227 


21,254 


87   83,211 


2,234,605 
989,905 


2,383 

1,664,027 
77,086 


180 
43 


344 
14 


212,012 
34,643 

272,688 
26,041 


82,406 
033 

196,930 
8,250 


241 
44 


807 
87 


295,707 
32,123 

532,495 
147,985 


78,993 
3,803 

497,325 
87,900 


2,  I74I3, 328, 975 1, 743, 406 


581 


545,884 


288,618     1,1791,008,260 


668,021 


4,84ff6,401,042 


2,822,267 


1,422^1,588,200 


1,603.588     2,S672,573,n8 


1,293,849 
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Clearances  from  Algerian  ports  and  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
loaded  during  1913, 1918,  and  1919  were  as  follows: 


Cleared  for—  < 


1913 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage 
of 


Tons  of 
cargo 
loaded. 


1918 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage 

of 
vessels. 


Tons  of 
cargo 
loaded. 


1919 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage 

of 
vessels, 


Tons  of 
cargo 
loaded. 


17KDKB  FRKNCH  FLAG. 

Fronoe 

French  possessions 

Foreign  countries: 

European 

other 

Total 

17NDEB  FORKIGN  FLAG. 

France 

French  possessions 

Foreign  coimtries: 

European , 

other 

Total 

Gran^  total , 


1,0212,380,558 


164 


417 
337 


213,586 

202, 3S5 
264,589 


1,366,378 
19,910 

247,236 
56,508 


674 
36 


131 
54 


924,241 
45,608 

114,319 
19,252 


567,160 
2,122 

132,546 
11,855 


1,190 
66 

97 
50 


1,487,508 


1,016,441 


74,179        3,585 


53,688 
63,722 


2,8393, 151, 118|1, 690, 032 


8951,103,420 


713,683 


1,403 


79,074 
7,344 


2,128 
293 


1,689,1881,106,414 


32,^4 
57,443 

2,530,268 
909,295 


2, 506  3, 629, 600  2, 862, 320 


3,728 

2,818,106 
40,486 


5, 3 15  6,  GSO,  618  4, 552, 3o2 


211 
71 


432 
13 


228,264 
32,580 

594,233 
19,601 


286,501 
2,855 

999,762 
3,376 


343 
66 


703 
57 


432,796 
27,215 


378,706 
4,340 


722,4791,080,031 
111,620^      24,273 


727     874,6781,292,494 


1,168 


[,294,110,1,487,349 


1, 622 1, 978, 098J2, 006, 177 


2,571 


2,983,2982,593,793 


Shippinir  Statistics  of  Algerian  Forts. 

All  of  the  ports,  except  Djidjelli,  show  a  larger  number  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  in  1919  than  in  1918 ;  and  all  ports,  except  Beni- 
Saf  and  Collo,  had  a  larger  quantity  of  merchandise  loaded  and 
unloaded  in  1919  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  port  of  Algiei-s, 
the  movement  of  commodities  in  1919  nearly  doubled  that  of  1918 ; 
and  Oran,  Bona,  PhiliiDpeville,  and  Mostaganem  also  showed  large 
gains. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  and  the  tons  of  goods  unloaded  and  loaded  in 
the  principal  ports  of  the  colony  in  1913,  1918,  and  1919 : 


Torts. 


Algiers 

Arrow 

Beni-^al. 

Bona 

Bougie 

CoUo 

Djidjelli 

Mostaganem. . 

Nemours 

Oran 

Philippeville. 


1913 


Niun- 
ber. 


Tonnage 

of 
vessels. 


13,00119,436,770 

885i      573,888 

621 !      52J,56.3 

3,112'  1,801,391 

1,975'  1,198,012 

1,089       199,265 

1,707|      504,552 

1,138       638,658 

513'      269,376 

7,t;65   7,642,757, 

3,618   1,432,574 


Tons 
'    of 
cargo. 


3,234,130 

181,893 

477,435 

659,489 

324,321 

10,813 

25,250 

142,672 

16.888 

1,703,399 

293,070 


1918 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage 

of 
vessels. 


2,0751 
282 
322 

1,219 
9S7 
740 

1,015 
263 
172 

2,336,1 

1,316 


Tons 

of 
cargo. 


,874,736 

100,853 

350,485 

719,259 

257,719 

46,347| 

80,2051 

76,819, 

14,89lt 

,575,6591 

439, 8:i0 


801,699 
61,797 
423,251 
a34,032 
173,819 
5,249 
5,797 
47,060 


518,699 
117,269 


Total 35,35^131,220,806  7,069,360   10,727  5,545,8362,521,672  16,27711,502,3513,824,693 


1919 


Num- 
ber. 


4,199 

331 

410 

1J643 

1,107 

823 

866 

674 

309 

4,408 

1,607 


Tonnage 

of 
vessels. 


Tons 

of 
cargo. 


4,817,903 
147,025 
342,828 
943,446 
331,174 
51,782 
110,759 
266,728 
30,810 

3,856,612 
693,251 


1,540,987 
76,320 
381,529 
416,977 
197,942 

3,848 
166,911 
122,697 

4,579 
858,327 
201,576 


Vessels  Calling  for  Supplies. 

The  following  table,  concerning  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
calling  at  Algiers  and  Oran  for  supplies,  during  the  past  nine  years, 
indicates  a  partial  recovery  in  1919  of  the  maritime  movement,  as 
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compared  with  1918^  but  shows  that  the  activity  of  Algerian  porta 
is  still  far  from  attaimng  its  pre-war  status : 


TtJars. 

Algiers. 

Oran. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

9f amber. 

Tannage. 

1911 s 

2,025 
2,366 
2,428 
1,581 
924 

.4,100,785 
4,887,088 
5,210,053 
3,393,958 
2,099,315 
1,368,527 

783,745 
89,643 

798,030 

.     1,079 
756 
687 
566 
906 

'8ea 

410 
82 

267 

1,934,510 

1912 ; 

1,300,009 

1913 

1,131,778 

1,229,181 

•  3,082,182 

1914 

1915 

1916 ;; 

1917 

649 

331 

48 

838 

2,048,778 

1,000,319 

173,675 

672,600 

1018 

1919 

Afirrlcnlture. 

The  wine  yield  in  1919  was  larger  than  in  1918,  but  the  cereal 
production  declined  greatly  from  the  crop  of  1918.  [The  full  statis- 
tics of  production  have  been  published  in  Commerce  Keports  for 
Mar.  18  and  Apr.  5, 1920.]  The  figures  of  other  crops  of  secondary 
importance  will  not  be  available  for  several  months. 
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BRITISH  EAST -AFRICA  AND  UGANDA. 

Dy  Coneul  Stillman  W.  Eells,  Nairobi,  Colony  of  Kenya. 

The  East  Africa  Protectorate  is  a  quarter  of  a  million  square  miles 
in  extent,  embracing  the  territory  between  Lake  Victoria  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  running  from  Italian  Somaliland  to  Tanganyika 
Territory  (former  German  East  Africa).  Only  those  portions  which 
are  adjacent  to  the  ocean  and  the  borders  of  the  lake  and  those  lying 
near  the  lines  of  communication  of  the  Uganda  Railway  and  its 
branches  have  been  developed.  The  country  rises  gradually  from  the 
sea  to  the  top  of  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Great  Rift  Valley 
to  a  height  of  8,000  feet  in  350  miles.  From  the  summit  of  the  west- 
ern escarpment  of  the  Rift  Valley  to  Victoria  Nyanza  the  land  drops 
some  400  feet  in  less  than  100  miles. 

Besides  its  own  natural  resources  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  is 
geographically  situated  so  that  it  is  the  outlet  to  the  world's  markets 
from  the  Belgian  Kongo,  Upper  Nile,  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 

Total  Import  Trade  of  East  Africa  Protectorate. 

The  import  trade  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  is  classified  for 
statistical  purposes  as  follows:  (1)  Imports  of  private  merchandise 
for  consumption  in  the  East  Africa  and  Uganda  Protectorates;  (2) 
I  imports  of  Government  stores;  (3)  imports  of  materials  for  the  State 
'  railways;  (4)  imports  of  materials  for  non-State  railways;  (5)  im- 
ports of  telegraphic  materials;  (6)  imports  of  goods  by  sea  in  transit 
and  for  transshipment;  (7)  imports  of  specie  and  bullion.    The  total 
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of  each  of  these  items  for  the  three  fiscal  years  ending  !March  31, 
1916,  1917,  and  1918  was  as  follows : 


Items. 


1916 


I9I7 


1918 


Trade  imports 

East  Africa  Govermnf nt  stows 

UK&nda  Govermnent  stores 

Materials  for  the  cn tension  and  maintenance  nf  the  Uganda  Railway 

Mat«riils  for  the  crns-truetitm  of  non-S  tatc  raiiwttjrs 

Importalirnof  rold  srccio  and  Inoi^n  rupees 

Goods  in  transit  and  for  transshipment 

Telegraphic  materi  Us 

Imports  by  expeditionary  (orccs , 


18,313,603 
358,792 
74,248 
317,588 

28,  sn 

1,181,713 

318,834 

75,572 

a  2,088,692 


$14,716,«tt 

222.720 

78,029 

260,616 

37,078 

564,703 

861,176 

1,£03 

«7,487,227 


113,673,313 
189,989 

001,864 

16,308 

3S,370 

2,710,003 

1,163 

ol2, 457,452 


Total 12,787,673 


24,530,353 


2»,7r7,iBi 


o  These  figures  can  not  be  guaranteed. 

Although  the  trade  imports  sliow  a  decrease  of  $1,043,582  as  com- 
pared with  1917,  they  are  the  second  best  on  record.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  diminished  imports  of  bleached  and  unbleached  cotton 
piece  goods  and  blankets,  1918  would  have  surpassed  all  previous 
records.  The  decrease  in  Government  stores  was  due  to  retrench- 
ment and  economy  in  various  Government  departments. 

Imports  into  the  Protectorate  are  valued  for  statistical  purposes  as 
they  lie  at  the  port  of  entry  plus  landing  charges.  Such  value  ex- 
cludes trade  and  cash  discounts  but  includes  freight,  insurance,  tmd 
the  value  of  packages  containing  the  goods,  together  with  any  com- 
mission  paid.  As  there  are  no  means  6f  ascertaining  at  the  time  of 
importation  whether  goods  imported  are  for  home  consumption  or 
for  reexport,  the  table  of  merchandise  imported  includes  goods  landed 
whether  they  are  intended  for  home  consumption  or  reexportation, 
and  such  articles  in  passengers'  baggage  as  are  subject  to  import  duty. 
Goods  unloaded  and  removed  from  a  ship  for  resliipment  abroad,  or 
goods  removed  under  bond  to  be  carried  through  the  Protectorate  for 
reexport  are  not  included  in  imports  but  are  classified  mider  "  Transit 
and  transshipment  goods." 
Commercial  Imports  by  Articles. 

The  total  value  of  commercial  imports  during  the  vear  ended  March 
31,  1918,  was  $13,673,313,  showing  a  decrease  of  $f,043,582,  or  7  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  in  1910-17  amounted  to 
$14j716,895,  the  highest  figures  ever  readied.  The  figures  for 
1917-18,  however,  show  an  increase  of  31  per  cent  over  the  pre-war 
year  of  1913-14. 

The  foUoAving  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods  im- 
ported during  the  fiscal  years  1916-17  and  1917-18 : 


Articles. 


mft-17 


Quantity.      Value. 


1917-1 


Quantity.       Valna. 


Ale  and  beer gallons. 

Aksobol  methylic. do. . . 

Ammunition rounds. 

Animals,  living: 

Ilorscs  and  mules number. 

Live  stock  imported  for  brooding  purposes. .  .do. . . 

Other  sorts do... 

Arms '. 

Bacon  and  hams X)ounds. 

Bags  and  sacks , 


182,847 

1,908 

1,097,988 

17 

569 

7,76» 


47,040 


1182,567 
3,090 
30,540 

5,534 
6,928 
6,006 
7,682 
14,«28 
814,210 


47,942 

907 

gl3,419 

62 
310 


2,128 


863,473 

^,^67 

1,927 
7,825 
7,83 
7,9n 
740 
^6,705 
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Articles. 


Beads pounds. 

Beverages 

Books 

Building  materials,  unemuncrated 

Butter pounds. 

Candles do... 

Canvas yards. 

Cement barrels. . 

Cheese pounds 

Chemicals  and  chemical  manuractnres,  unenumorated 

Cigarettes pounds. . 

Cigars do.. 

Coal torn 

Coal  products 

Condensed  milk poimds , 

Cotton  yam do.., 

Cotton  piece  goods: 

Bleached yards 

Unbleached do. . . 

Printed do.. 

Dyed do.... 

Cotton  blankets number . . 

Cotton  manufactives,  n.  e.  s 

Cutlery 

Drugs  and  medicines: 

For  sheep  and  ca ttle 

Other  sjrts 

Electrical  apparatus 

Explosives 

Fencing  materials 

Foodstu  ^s 

Fruit,  raw 

Furniture 

Glass: 

Plate 

Manufactures,  n.  c.  s 

Grain: 

Rice bushels. 

Flwr  and  wheat  meal do. . . 

Wheit do.... 

Dal  (pulse) do. . . 

Ifai^e  and  mai;cf  meal do. . . 

Other pounds. 

Haberdashery 

Hardware 

Implements: 

Agricultural 

Other 

Instruments: 

Scientific 

Musical 

Leather: 

Unwrought 

Boots  and  shoes dozen  pairs. 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Other  manufactures 

Linen,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures 

Machinery,  and  parts  of: 

Agricultural 

Industrial 

Other 

Manures  and  insecticides 

Matches gross  boxes. 

Metab: 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures,  n.  e.s 

Brass  and  copper  wire pounds. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures— 

For  building  purposes 

Other  manufactures. 

Wire pounds. . 

Galvanized  sheets  and  plates 

Manufactures  ,n.e.s 

XJnmanfactured 

Minerals  and  aerated  waters dozen  bottles. 

Oils,  fats,  and  greases: 

Petroleum- 
Kerosene. gallons. 

Liquid  fuel do... 

Other do.... 

Coc(xiutoU do 

Ghee pounds.. 

Turpentine gallons.. 

Other .V.do.... 


1916-17 


1917-18 


Quantity.       Value.       Quantity.       Value. 


244,000 


80,658 
00,328 
2f>5,a26 
11,650 
31,633 


377,823 

27,695 

185 


1,844,640 
15,016 

7,658,986 
30,443,834 
2,068,900 
6,178,171 
1,687,989 


$54,709 
35,788 
11,246 
14,152 
22,785 
10,993 

102,727 
59,352 
13,753 
46,650 

279,950 
35,686 
2,793 
24,488 

295,689 
4,127 

644,033 
2,338,066 

383,329 
1,035,489 

762,425 

302,623 
58,087 


48,767 
30,800 
10,317 


278,413 

39,730 

6,540 

9,557 

34 

1,082,592 


3,941 


192,227 


17,808 

io'soo 


43,125 

623,936 

18,131 

196,166 

491 

653,744 

2,331 

73,285 


510,856 
5,002 
33,827 

14,395 
31,696 

352,773 

234,5t)5 

9,601 

14,277 

30 

29,754 

2o,2?7 

195,138 

224,418 
18,73o 

2,457 
12,780 

31,506 
98,323 
5,105 
12,716 
21,9o7 

42,426 
225,324 

67,717 

3,406 

122,913 

18,784 
6,2.3 

7,475 
145,206 

1,065 
33,457 
35,805 

3,299 
51,497 

122,251 

701 

94,663 

453 

95,831 

2,380 

C3,084 


61,030 


43,124 
110,432 
138,366 

12,896 
3,236 


467,541 

6,332 

916 


n4,672 
16,301 

3,957,272 
17,628,650 
4,730,8W 
6,178,824 
507,955 


398,430 
32,832 
5,232 
10,712 
25,868 
4,115,440 


3,184 


32,929 


7,952 


40,7t8 


10,846 


656,646 

5,530 

09,416 

547 

753,424 

2,9» 

96,0M4 


123,1.50 

6,424 

2,900 

6,185 

15,305- 

17,797 

89,816 

104,766 

1,338 

27,691 

302,881 

8,818 

14,604 

30,834 

150,969 

5,494 

403,564 
1,992,399 

772,586 
1,146,075 

311,510 

209,493 
52,432 

11,563 
34,275 
19,787 
3,508 
4,127 
320,829 
3,806 
29,326 

6,142 
20,595 

684,303 
259,131 
9,314 
22,293 
6,777 
106,528 
16,858 
96,770 

155,130 
9,392 

1,806 
18,274 

26,474 
104,304 
3,621 
15,C91 
14,979 

90,838 
178,031 
52,053 
2,278 
34,050 

11,251 
2,915 

4,560 
135,751 
3,898 
34,606 
8,132 
39 
15,651 


152,526 
219 
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Articles. 


Perfmn'^ry •• 

Plftt«an  1  plated  wtir© 

Playln?  cards 

Porcelain,  china,  and  eirtheii  ware 

Preser  \  e'i  meat  s 

Preserv(»s,  tinned  or  bottled 

Print eJ  muter 

FUmeaii'l  twtne 

Rubber  minufaclures 

Salt poimds.. 

Ships,  bolts, etc.,  and  parts 

Spints: 

Br.mif galloni.. 

Whisky do — 

Oin do 

Other do... 

Pnk  mmuiftctures 

8o%p pound*. 

Stationery 

Sugar pounds.. 

Tea do. 

Tobacco: 

llanufact  urei do. . . . 

U  nm  inur-jctured do. 

Tovs  an  1  Kam-^ 

Tree  >,  plants,  an  1  seeds 

VeWcles,  and  parts  of. 

A  Kricultural 

Other 

Watches  and  clocks number.. 

Wearlng  apparel 

Wfcnes gallon?.. 

Timber tDns.. 

Wo3'l  mimif  ictures 

Woolen  and  worsted: 

Yarn potrnds.. 

Manu(acture< yards.. 

CarpeU and  rugs number.. 

Blankets do 

Other  wool  manufactures , 

All  other  articles 


191^17 


Quantity.       Vahie. 


9,514,400 


20,731 

96,403 

10,R."i9 

3,317 


4,320,736 


7,885,3«0 
396,303 

512,204 
84,060 


Total. 


A 170 


39,509 
1,001 


lfi6 
47,386 
5,3oS 
6,939 


•• 


$14,901 

4.998 

10,035 

3«,IM 

14,264 

357, S78 
17,334 
45,263 
2,730 
55,449 
52,490 

79,017 
S36,73S 
26,070 
14,955 
45,604 
343,322 
145,771 
446,131 
102,306 

in,734 
6,010 
9,368 
8,721 

24,074 

383,797 

f,5<i2 

205,391 

120,  S9S 

52,!>10 

10, 117 

297 
42,047 
16,468 
12,945 
9.650 
1,198,254 


14,716,895 


1917-18 


Qnantlty. 


Va 


9,544,728 


11,946 
55,496 
6,129 
2,551 


2,212,418 


9, 883,654 
553,774 

330,646 
55,460 


1*463 


20,S79 
U*5 


439 

46,110 
1,896 
3,130 


43,16: 

1,« 
134,513 

«t^6l9 

23,  X» 
11,770 
51,  C7 
222,271 
lU,3o 
<33.2§2 
162,534 

5,3S1 

5,^1 

36,654 

133,755 

34i^«a 

74,738 
11,  IS 
11,743 

:64 

7,889 

7,173 

4,601 

l,8Si,»l 


13,673,113 


Cotton,  Oraing,  and  Provisiong,  Leading  Imports. 

Cotton  textiles  are  the  most  important  of  the  imports,  the  native 
using  this  class  of  goods  to  an  enormous  extent  as  his  main  article 
of  clothing.  They  amounted  in  1917-18  to  34  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports,  being  valued  at  $4,626,134.  Compared  with  1916-17  the 
decrease  in  value  is  $537,208,  or  10  per  cent,  and  in  quantity  17,074^499 
yards,  or  34  per  cent,  thus  giving  an  average  rise  in  price  of  about 
36  per  cent.  If  the  prices  continue  to  increase,  the  natives  will  be, 
to  a  large  extent,  debarred  from  buying  abroad. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  leading  source  of  supply  for  these  cot-  g 
ton  goods,  furnishing  51  per  cent  in  1918  and  39  per  cent  in  1917.  ' 
India  is  second  in  the  trade  with  27  per  cent  and  34  per  cent  in  1918 
and  1917,  respectively.  The  United  States  and  the  Netherlands  are 
the  only  other  important  countries  of  origin,  the  former  supplying 
10  per  cent  in  1918  and  7  per  cent  in  1917  and  the  latter  8  per  cent 
in  1918  but  double  that  amount  in  the  previous  year,    .  ^ 

The  second  largest  import  in  order  of  value  is  grain  which  forms  ^ 
8  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.    Eice  is  the  chief  kind  in  both  quan- 
tity and  value.    The  second  place  is  occupied  by  flour  and  wheat 
meal  which  show  a  decrease  of  18  per  cent  in  quantity  and  an  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent  in  value.    0\'er  89  per  cent  of  the  total  grain 
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imported  came  from  India  and  Burma.  Importations  of  grain 
for  the  troops  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  figures,  but  under 
the  heading  of  "Imports  by  the  Expeditionary  Forces."  If  these 
imports  had  been  included  the  figures  for  grain  would  have  been 
increased  enormously.  Attention  is  being  given  to  the  raising  of 
grain  in  the  Protectorate  and  it  is  expected  that  the  figures  of  the 
importation  of  this  article  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  the  near  future. 

The  third  item  on  the  list  of  imports  is  provisions,  totaling  $701,050 
and  representing  5  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  These  include 
the  following  classes :  Bacon  and  ham,  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk, 
drinks  (other  than  spirituous  liquors,  wine,  ale,  and  beer),  other 
foodstuffs,  fruits  (raw),  mineral  and  aerated  waters,  ghee  and  olco- 
margarin,  and  preserved  fruits  and  meats. 

This  class  shows  a  decrease  compared  with  1917  of  50  per  cent,  but 
an  increase  over  pre-war  figures  of  $76,043,  which  is  due  more  to 
high  prices  tlian  to  the  increase  in  the  imports.  The  majority  of 
these  articles  should  be  produced  in  the  country,  and  it  is  expected 
that  these  figures  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  future  j^ears. 

Spirituous  liquors,  including  ale  and  beer,  are  the  next  in  order  of 
value.  The  decre4\se  of  208,723  gallons,  or  50  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
$315,821,  or  40  per  cent,  in  value  from  the  year  1916-17  is  due  to  the 
excessive  importations  during  that  year,  large  stocks  being  carried 
over  for  the  next  year's  use. 

Tobacco,  Cigars,  and  Cigarettes — ^Increased  Sugar  Imports. 

The  demand  for  cheap  cigarettes  among  the  natives  lias  been  ever 
increasing,  the  majority  of  the  cheaper  brands  being  made  from 
American  tobacco  by  British  firms.  There  should  be  a  good  market 
for  cheap  American-made  cigarettes  in  this  country.  Of  the  im- 
portation of  tobacco,  cigarettes  constitute  the  largest  item,  being  54 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  and  69  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  an 
mcrease  of  23  per  cent  in  quantity  and  9  per  cent  in  value  as  com- 

?ared  with  1917,  which  shows  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  12  per  cent, 
he  United  Kingdom  supplied  95  per  cent  of  the  consignments  of 
cigarettes,  2  per  cent  came  from  South  Africa,  and  the  balance  from 
India,  Egypt,  etc. 

Manufactured  tobacco  occupies  the  second  place  and  forms  28  per 
cent  of  the  total  value,  showing  a  decrease  oi  35  per  cent  in  volume 
and  30  per  cent  in  value,  and  an  advance  of  8  per  cent  in  price  over 
the  previous  year;  37  per  cent  was  imported  from  the  Netherlands,  47 
per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  14  per  cent  from  South 
Africa.  Of  the  unmanufactured  tobacco  18  per  cent  came  from 
Portuguese  East  Africa  and  48  per  cent  from  the  conquered  territory 
of  German  East  Africa.  There  was  a  large  decrease  m  tlie  importa- 
tion of  cigars,  amounting  to  77  per  cent  in  quantity  and  75  per  cent  in 
value,  the  price  increasing  by  9  per  cent;  those  from  India  were  67 
per  cent  oi  the  total,  while  16  per  cent  came  from  the  Netherlands. 

Restrictions  on  the  export  of  tobacco  from  European  ports  during 
the  year  have  affected  the  imports  into  this  country,  particularly 
the  shag  tobacco,  which  has  usually  been  imported  from  the  Nether- 
lands. It  is  expected  that  the  importations  now  that  the  restrictions 
are  being  removed  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
will  be  largely  increased.    There  is  a  decrease  over  last  year  in  the 
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total  iinix)rts  of  tobacco  of  140,704  pounds,  or  14  per  cent  in  qnantitr, 
and  $56,602,  or  11  per  cent  in  value. 

The  sixth  place  in  the  order  of  value  is  occupied  by  the  imports 
of  sugar.  Thei^  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  and  im- 
portation of  sugar.  The  largest  importation  in  quantity  arrived  in 
the  year  prior  to  the  war,  and  though  1917-18  shows  a  small  decrease 
in  quantity  as  compared  with  tliat  year,  the  increase  in  A^lue  from 
that  time  is  over  50  per  cent.  Tlie  a\^rage  declared  value  in  1913-14 
was  2.9  cents  per  pound^  as  against  6*3  cents  in  1918.  Since  1912 
Java  has  been  the  principal  source  of  supply  of  sugar  for  British 
East  Africa  and  during  1918  its  share  amoimted  to  69  per  cent  of 
the  total ;  20  per  cent  came  from  Mauritius.  Owing  to  the  increased 
demand  it  is  being  strongly  recommended  that  sugar  should  be 
produced  in  the  country,  many  of  the  parts  of  which  are  ideal  for 
the  growing  of  cane. 

Beexports  from  Xombauu 

llie  port  of  Kilindini,  or  Mombasa,  continues  to  act  as  the  receiv- 
ing and  distributing  center  between  British  East  Africa  and  the 
neighboring  territories  of  German  East  Africa,  Zanzibar,  Italian 
East  Africa,  and  the  Bel^an  Kongo.  (Imports  destined  for  Uganda 
are  now  included  with  the  statistics  of  British  East  Africa,  owing 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  customs  of  the  two  Protectorates.)  The 
following  articles  Avere  reexported  during  the  year  1917-18 : 


Articles. 


Cotton  piece  goods 

FoodstolTs,  n.  c.  8 

IroB  and  steel  tnanulactures. 

Wearing  apparel 

Spirits  ana  I iquori 

Vehicles  and  parts 

Tob€Wll€0 

Madiinery 

Sugar 

Soop 

Hardware 


Value. 


189,735 
13,563 
86,  &« 
41,010 
18,065 
35,949 
2,973 
16,011 
30,3fle 
28,275 


Artlclea. 


Kerosene 

Grain  and  fknir 

Beads. 

Boots  and  shoos 

Copra  (Zanxibar  produce) 

Cotton 

Sisal 

All  otker  ankles 


Value. 


S15,TS7 
51,745 
3,830 
13,125 
56,507 
3,n8 
31,973 
510,488 


2,667,713 


In  connection  with  the  reexports,  figures  under  the  heading  of 
"Transit  Trade"  should  be  considered.  Imports  under  this  head 
werp  $2,710,003  as  against  $861476  in  1917.  A  considerable  amount 
of  the  goods  which  were  imported  into  this  territory  are  now  being 
reexported  to  the  lake  districts,  i.  e.,  portions  of  German  East  Africa 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Belgian  Kongo.  The  port  of  Kilindini 
^Mombasa)  is  the  port  of  landing  for  all  goods  destined  for  the  lake 
tlistricts  and  the  K(mgo,  whence  they  are  shipped  by  the  Uganda 
Railway  and  the  lake  steamers.  In  accordance  withlhe  terms  of  the 
Brussels  Act  of  1889-90  no  duty  may  be  levied  on  goods  in  transit, 
but  to  cover  administration  expenses  a  fee  of  8  cents  per  package 
is  charged.  The  amount  collected  in  1918  from  this  source  was 
$6,560. 
Total  Exerts  from  the  Protectorate. 

Prior  to  April,  1917,  the  statistics  for  Uganda  and  East  Afrifca  were 
kejpt  separately,  but  since  that  tiine  the  exports  tt  produce  from  the 
two  Protectorates  are  shown  under  one  head.  Produce  wM6h  origi- 
nates in  German  East  Africa,  the  Belgian  Kongo,' and  &e  Sudan  is 
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registered   separately.    The   exports    from   these   different   sources 
during  the  fiscal  years  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  are  as  follows: 


Exports  from— 


British  East  Africa,  including  Uganda.. 

German  East  Africa ; 

Bel^n  Konjo 

Sudan 

Portuguese  East  Africa 


Total. 


1916 


$3,339,203 

4,244 

2,064,413 


5,408,746 


1917 


16,262,544 

229,300 

1,361,014 

959 


7,853,817 


1918 


17,509,516 

805,406 

142,063 

1,844 

18,318 


8,477,147 


The  combined  exports  from  the  Protectorates  of  Uganda  and  East 
Africa  show  an  increase  of  $1,24G,972  or  about  20  per  cent  over  1917. 
There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  past  years  in  the  export  trade, 
until  the  figures  of  this  year  are  $6,000,000  above  those  of  1908.  Of 
course  prices  have  been  very  high,  but  still  the  annual  exports  have 
increased  enormously.  A  large  Pi^rtion  of  grain  and  foodstuffs 
-which  in  former  years  were  prominent  in  the  exports  of  the  two 
Protectorates  have  had  to  be  retained  for  local  consumption  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  and  two  seasons  of  famine. 

The  relative  importance  of  shipments  of  produce  from  the  two 
Protectorates  for  191G-17  and  19lt-18  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Articles. 


19J7 


Quantity.       Value, 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


Cotton pounds. 

Hides  and  skins: 

Ox do... 

Sheep number. 

Goftt do... 

Wild  animal do... 

Fibers tons. 

Coffee pounds . 

Carbonate  of  soda do. . . 

Grain  and  oil  seeds do. . . 

Potatoes bushels. 

Copra pounds. 

Ivory do... 

Borities  (mangrove  poles) number. 

Rubber pounds . 

Chilies. do... 

Wool do... 

AH  other  articles 


10,190,096 
5, 


8, 
4, 
19, 


181,216 

1,566,128 

3!;9,824 


12,102,250 

800,757 
4,330 
239,486 
2,954 
632,420 
837,749 
219,265 
461,918 

49,731 
140,077 
123,230 

69,221 

69,674 
144.136 

59,089 
255,345 


10,670,688 

5,246.192 

15,310 

299,056 

823 

4,655 

6,620,432 

10,500,560 

3,918,320 

111,779 

2,159,020 

44,352 

ftW,955 

186,592 

828,352 

339,472 


13,420,055 

991,588 

1,202 

88,570 

1,071 

r84,629 

604,750 

541,749 

128,719 

03,451 

90,512 

84,317 

70,078 

68,258 

61,785 

60,057 

218,725 


Total.. 


0,262,544 


7,509,516 


Analysis  of  Trade  in  Leading  Products. 

Cotton  heads  the  list.  With  the  exception  of  22,400  pounds,  which 
was  produced  in  British  East  Africa,  all  the  cotton  originated  in 
Uganda.  There  is  an  increase  in  quantity  over  1917  of  480,592 
pounds,  or  5  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  value  of  $1,317,804,  or  63 
per  cent,  which  means  a  rise  of  55  per  cent  in  specific  value.  The 
average  price  in  1916  was  11  cents  per  pound,  while  in  1918  it 
reached  32  cents  per  pound.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  practically  no 
cotton  exported  from  Uganda  at  all,  whereas  there  is  now  an  average 
annual  export  of  10,000,000  pounds.  This  is  still  very  far  from  what 
the  Protectorate  is  capable  of  producing.  It  is  essentially  a  native 
crop,  but  it  would  never  have  been  embarked  upon  by  the  Govern- 
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ments  had  it  not  been  for  British  enterprise.  Seventy-one  per  cent 
of  the  total  quantity  shipped  was  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  29  per  cent  to  British  possessions. 

The  exportation  of  hides  and  skins  in  1918  represented  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports,  the  proportion  coming  from  Uganda  being 
40  per  cent  and  from  East  Africa  60  per  cent.  Of  the  total  quantity 
of  hides  and  skins  shipped  in  1918  and  valued  at  $930,850, 88  per  cent 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  balance  to  India  and  Egypt- 
It  is  very  probable  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  exports  to  the 
IJnited  Kingdom  were  reexported  thence  to  the  United  States  under 
Board  of  Trade  licenses. 

The  third  largest  item  in  the  list  of  exports  is  fiber,  representing 
13  per  cent  of  the  exports.  There  was  an  increase  in  fiber  exports, 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  1,234  tons,  or  36  per  cent  in 
quantity,  and  $352,203^  or  56  per  cent  in  value,  which  means  a  rise 
of  15  per  cent  in  specific  value.  It  is  classified  under  two  heads — 
sisal  and  other  sorts.  In  1918  the  amount  of  sisal  shipped  was  4^6 
tons,  valued  at  $961,003,  while  139  tons  of  other  sorts,  valued  at 
$23,626,  were  exported.  AH  fiber  was  consigned  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Sisal  has  proved  to  be  easily  |rrown  in  East  Africa  and  a  very 
good  quality  has  been  produced.  With  proj^er  handling  it  is  expected 
to  compete  successfully  in  foreign  markets. 

It  is  stated  that  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  coflfee  is  of  a 
very  high  quality  and  particularly  good  as  a  planting  medium  and 
it  should  become  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  the  country.  There 
was  a  decrease  of  1,424,528  pounds  or  18  per  cent  in  quantity,  and 
$232,999  or  28  per  cent  in  value  in  1918  compared  witli  Uic  previous 
year.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  12  per  cent  m  price  per  pound.  On 
account  of  tlie  scarcity  of  labor  and  tonnage  in  1918  there  was  a  large 
exportable  surplus  of  coffee  left  in  the  country.  Of  the  amount 
shipped  54  per  cent  was  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom,  33  per 
cent  to  South  Africa,  and  the  balance  to  other  countries. 

The  export  of  carbonate  of  soda  during  1918  was  10,500,560 
pounds,  valued  at  $541,749,  of  which  9,172,800  pounds  were  exported 
to  India,  676,480  pounds  to  Egypt,  112,000  pounds  to  South  Africa, 
112,000  pounds  to  Ceylon,  374,080  pounds  to  Zanzibar,  and  the  bal- 
ance to  German  East  Africa.  Labor  and  shipping  facilities  also 
aflFected  the  exportation  of  this  commodity. 

Grain  and  oil  seeds  in  pre-war  years  occupied  an  important  place 
in  the  list  of  exports,  but  during  1918  the  exportable  surplus  was 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  quantity  shipped  five  years  ago. 

Shipments  of  potatoes  take  the  seventh  place  among  the  exports 
with  an  increase  of  $43,721,  or  88  per  cent  in  value,  and  12,226 
bushels,  or  13  per  cent  in  quantity.  The  average  price  was  89  cents 
per  bushel  as  against  56  cents  in  the  previous  year.  The  growing  of 
potatoes  has  been  to  a  large  extent  left  in  native  hands  and  has  not 
progressed  as  it  should  have  done.  The  seed  has  deteriorated  and 
the  potatoes  grown  during  the  year  were  not  up  to  standard.  Large 
quantities  were  used  locally  for  feeding  the  troops. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  copra  exported  show  a  decrease  of 
1,059,856  poimds,  or  33  per  cent,  and  $49,556,  or  35  Y>eT  cent  from 
1917.    Of  the  quantity  exported  in  1918,  26  per  cent  went  to  the 
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United  Kingdom,  40  per  cent  to  Italy,  21  per  cent  to  South  Africa, 
7  per  cent  to  France,  and  6  per  cent  to  the  French  possessions.  Be- 
sides the  export  of  copra  there  was  an  export  of  207,780  coconuts 
vali*ed  at  $3^304  to  South  Africa,  India,  Arabia,  etc.  Coconut  fiber 
remains  practically  unutilized.  Lack  of  shippin^r,  high  freights,  and 
prohibition  of  export  all  affected  shipments  of  copra. 

Shipm^Ats  from  Pormer  German  Ports. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  German  ports  on  Lake  Victoria 
were  closed  to  traffic,  but  during  1918  the  following  shipments 
passed  through  Mombasa  en  route  to  foreign  ix)rts: 


Articles. 

Value. 

Coffee 

134, 1G9 
91,047  , 
68,112  1 
49,802 
43,774 
41,579 
19,247 
12,210 
1 

Fiber     

Rubber 

Beeswax 

Hides 

Cotton        

GrfHindnuta 

Sesamum 

Olioe.  

Articles. 


Horns,  rhinoceros 

Ivory 

Copra 

Poise 

Goatskins 

Tobacco 

All  other  articles. 

Total 


Value. 


t4,S3G 
2,6g4 
1,484 
1,108 

73,178 
1,032 
1,928 


805,406 


Consignments  from  the  Belgian  Kongo  via  Mombasa  to  foreign 

forts  were  as  follows:  Hides,  $10,688;  ivory,  $129,600;  rubber, 
1,791;  hippopotamus  teeth,  $34;  total,  $142,063.  Ivory  to  the 
vahie  of  $1,844  was  shipped  to  India  from  the  Sudan  throu^  East 
Africa. 

Destiiiation  of  Exports. 

The  distribution  of  tlie  exixjrt  trade  from  British  East  Africa, 
Uganda,  the  I^lgian  Kongo,  Sudan,  and  German  East  Africa  during 
the  fiscal  years  1917  and  1018  was  : 


Ccnmtrics  of  destuiatioii. 


rnitod  «itates 

Unitod  Kingdom 

British  possesions: 

India  aiid  Burma 

Ceylon 

Aii?tralia 

Egypt 

HongkOBf 

Mfturitim 

ZanKibar 

fiudan 

South  Africa  Union 

Uganda  Protortorate 

0tht3r  British  possessions. 


iei7 


S20,517 
4,315,437 

1,126,794 


17H 

80,770 

350 

16,342 

221,314 


,301,079 
10,7«4 
2,156 


1918 


fu,re3 

5,176,725 

2,074,141 
5,588 


Coimtrics  of  destination. 


1917 


112,163 


190,697 

2;34C 

368,740 


3,S15 


Arabia 

Belgian  Kongo 

Oerraon  East  A  frica 

France 

French  possessions 

ftnliain  East  Africa. , 

Italy 

Jasiaa 

Otner  Asiatic  and  African 
countries 


Total. 


$:i6,f)60 
176,051 


81l»,481 
68 

166,833 


7,853,816 


191S 


t6.S248 

2,r-^ 
we.  6% 

69.661 
29,1".)1 
50,7{)a 
178,732 
15,767 

8,392 


8,^77,147 


At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  average  annual  exports 
amounted  to  about  $400,000  and  consisted  mainly  of  small  quantities 
of  grain  and  rubber  from  the  coast  districts,  and  ivory  from  the 
interior.  When  the  Uganda  Eailway  reached  the  ports  on  the  lake, 
hides,  grain,  and  oil  seeds  commenced  to  be  exported,  and  since  1904 
the  exports  began  to  include  carbonate  of  soda,  cotton,  sisal,  coffee, 
wool,  and  potatoes.  The  export  trade  in  1918  is  24  times  as  great  as 
it  was  in  189G,  when  the  Protectorate  was  taken  over  from  the  Im- 
perial British  East  Africa  Co.    No  articles  of  manufacture  are  as  yet 
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produced  in  the  country,  but  it  is  hoped  that  factories  may  soon  be 
started  and  manufactures  or  some  manufactured  articles  produced. 
Indastrles — Agrricaltnral  Conditions. 

Shipments  of  carbonate  of  soda  by  the  Magadi  Soda  Co.  (Ltd.), 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  industry  in  the  country,  more  than 
doubled  the  record  of  1917.  There  are  three  bacon  factories,  but  up 
to  the  present  they  have  only  been  catering  to  local  consumption. 
A  considerable  number  of  new  buildings  were  erected  during  the 
year,  particularly  in  Nairobi.  This  has  been  done  in  spite  ot  the 
high  cost  of  materials,  and  as  the  local  timber  merchants  were  un- 
able to  meet  the  demand,  it  necessitated  the  importation  of  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  timber.  Owing  to  the  continuation  of  the  war, 
prospecting  for  minerals  was  practically  abandoned.  One  firm 
endeavored  to  produce  mica,  but  ceased  operations,  as  it  could  not 
be  made  to  pay. 

In  the  early  portion  of  the  year  there  were  excessive  rains,  and  the 
latter  half  was  a  continued  drought.  This  resulted  in  a  general  failure 
of  crops  throughout  the  country,  which  created  a  shortage  of  food 
and  necessitated  large  importations  of  maize  for  native  consumption. 
There  was  a  lack  of  seed,  and  owing  to  poor  shipping  facilities 
the  importation  of  them  and  of  agricultural  implements  was  made 
under  great  difficulty.  Coffee  was  particularly  badly  affected  by 
shipping  facilities  and  the  prohibition  of  import  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Arrangements  were  made,  however,  and  a  certain  amount 
was  sold  in  South  Africa.  During  the  year  representations  were 
made  by  the  Government  giving  the  position  of  the  coffee  planters 
in  East  Africa,  with  the  result  that  some  facilities  were  granted,  and 
the  coffee  exported  to  Great  Britain  obtained  record  prices. 

As  stated  above  maize  suffered  severely,  due  to  adverse  climatic 
conditions,  and  the  crop  proved  insufficient  for  local  needs.  There 
were  approximately  10,000  acres  of  wheat  planted.  Potatoes  were 
very  scarce  and  of  poor  quality.  The  prices  were  as  high  as  $4.87 
per  bushel.  There  was  a  shortage  of  bean  seed  and  the  exportation 
of  beans  was  prohibited  except  under  licenses.  Sugar-cane  growing 
has  been  taken  up  over  a  large  area  of  the  country.  Several-  com- 
panies have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  cane  growing,  and 
others  are  contemplated.  It  is  estimated  that  about  250  acres  of 
cane  are  being  grown  by  the  Indians.  The  growing  of  rice  has 
increased  in  the  coastal  area  considerably.  Over  20  tons  of  seed 
rice  were  imported  during  the  year  from  India.  The  increase  in 
the  planting  of  coconuts  was  not  so  great  as  it  had  been  in  the  ^ast 
few  years,  but  there  was  an  increase.  The  growing  of  citrus  trees 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  So  far  the  fruit  has  not  proved  to  be  of 
particularly  good  quality.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  kind  of 
trees  which  have  been  planted.  Experiments  are  being  made  in  a 
number  of  districts,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the 
right  kind  of  stock  for  this  country  will  be  discovered.  The  trees 
grow  and  bear  well.  Deciduous  fruit  trees,  though  not  as  yet  hav- 
ing been  grown  commercially,  have  met  with  great  success  in  the 
districts  around  Nairobi. 
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live  Stock — Forest  Areas. 

There  were  a  great  many  outbreaks  of  diseases  among  the  cattle 
during  the  year.  A  large  number  of  oxen  were  commandeered  by 
the  military,  but  arrangements  were  made  for  them  to  sell  un- 
trained oxen  to  the  farmers  to  replace  tliose  which  had  been  com- 
mandeered. Farm  work  is  practically  entirely  done  bv  teams  of 
oxen  in  tliis  country,  though  tractors  are  being  introducea  on  a  num- 
ber of  the  farms.  The  cattle  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Protectorate,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  it  will  be  developed  to 
any  great  extent  until  facilities  are  made  for  refrigerating  so  as 
to  be  able  to  export  meat.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over 
2,500,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  Protectorate.  The  sheep  industry 
has  been  increased.  The  export  of  wool  from  both  pure-bred  and 
grade  sheep  showed  a  marked  increase  over  the  exj>orts  of  1917, 
and  brought  higher  prices.  A  large  quantity  of  pigs  are  being 
raised  so  as  to  practically  supply  local  consumption.  It  is  thought 
that  as  soon  as  the  amount  of  pig  products  at  present  consumed 
by  the  military  is  available  there  will  be  an  export  of  locally  cured 
bacon  and  hams.  Experimental  farms  were  established  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  cultivation  of  beans,  chilies,  cotton, 
maize,  uplaiid  rice,  sugar  cane,  and  tobacco.  The  last-named  crop 
does  not  show  much  prospect  of  producing  the  finer  grades,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  potentiality  in  the  production  of  tobacco  of  a  poor 
grade  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  natives. 

No  new  forest  areas  were  proclaimed  during  the  year.  The  de- 
mand for  local  timber  was  far  in  excess  of  the  supply;  389,121 
cubic  feet  of  timber  were  sold  as  against  447,778  cubic  feet  in  1917. 
There  were  12  sawmills  operating  during  the  year.  Several  for.est 
fires  occurred  during  the  last  seven  months  of  the  year  owing  to 
the  drought,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  damage.  There  were  1,126 
acres  of  trees  set  out. 

Declared  Exports  from  British  East  Africa. 

Goatskins  were  the  leading  article  of  export  from  British  East 
Africa  to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1919  and  ac- 
counted for  the  increase  of  $200,000  in  the  exports  from  that  country 
to  the  United  States  as  shown  in  the  following  table  giving  the  de- 
clared exports  for  1918  and  1919: 


Articles. 

1918 

1919 

QuanUty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Beens 

bushels. . 

6.374 

6,491 

199,802 

137,933 

Beeswax 

pounds. . 

4,429 

ChUies 

OlovcR 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

406,699 
1,633,040 

138,628 
317,634 

50,089 

Cocoa  beans 

86,  n8 

1,156,030 

231,409 

ni,623 

810.296 
18,080 

2,212 

do.  .. 

146  967 

Groundnuts 

<io 

706,623 

30,046 

14,242 
19  684 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle 

do 

Goat 

Sheep 

AU  other 

do.... 

db.... 

333,241 
16,081 

n6,285 
3,423 

455.366 

6,358 

S56 

't 

Total 

606,905 

738,126 
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Zanzibar's  Trade  by  Articles  and  Countries. 

The  import  and  export  trade  of  Zanzibar  is  shown  separately 
in  the  following  table.  The  imports  increased  from  $8,565,497  in 
1916-17  to  $11,516,036  in  1917-18,  and  the  exports  from  $8,997,246 
to  $10,383,149  in  the  same  time. 


Articles  and  countries. 


DfPORTS. 

Beer: 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa... 
British  South  Africa.. 


Total. 


Bags: 

United  Kingdom 

India  and  Burma 

Mafia 

German  East  Africa. . 
British  East  Africa... 
Other  ports  of  Africa.. 


Total.. 


Beads: 

Italy 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa 

Portuguese  East  Africa. 
German  East  Africa — 


Total. 


Building  materials: 

United  Kingdom 

India  and  Burma 

British  East  Africa 

British  South  Africa 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

Portuguese Eant  Africa.. 
Madagascar  and  Comoro. 


Total. 


Carriages,  cycles,  motors,  etc. : 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

British  East  Africa 

British  South  Africa 

German  East  Africa 

Ports  of  Asia 


Total. 


Coal: 

British  South  Africa 

Portuguese  East  Africa. . 


1917 


$4,190 
6,005 

10,497 

282 

9,563 


30,537 


46,655 


1,986 


48,641 


316 
73 

530 

63 

2,779 

73 


3,834 


11,378 
2,243 


13,772 


288 

4,526 

1,825 

3,265 

472 

463 


10,833 


Total.. 


Copra: 

British  East  Africa 

\|i>f)i^ 

Portuguese  East  Africa.. 
Mada^scar  and  Comoro. 
German  East  Africa 


Total.. 


Crockery  and  glassware: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom  — 
India  and  Burma — 
Other  ports  of  Asia. . 
British  East  Africa.. 
German  East  Africa. 
Netherlands 


Total.. 


7,990 


7,990 


1,100 
194,027 

3,606 

68 

268,681 


487,482 


38 
12,692 
1,577 
6,691 
2,015 
655 


23,607 


1918 


$6,482 

45,842 

97 

2,297 


1,153 


55,871 


34 

49 
613 
438 

44 


1,178 


18,395 
1,110 
7,37S 
2,253 


29,136 


13,655 
4,740 

15,865 

6,609 

759 


41,628 


11,952 


11,952 


9,100 

131,084 

3,523 


190,694 


334,401 


229 
15,782 
11,183 
5,436 
2,793 
394 


35,817 


Articles  and  countries. 


iiiPORTs— continued. 


Coffee: 

Ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa.. 
German  East  Africa. 


Total. 


Cotton,    silk,    and    woolen 
goods: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Other  ports  of  Europe. . . 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa 

Ma<^a 

Portuguese  South  Africa. . 
Madaga'^car  and  Comoro. 

British  South  Africa 

German  East  A  f rica 

Other  ports  of  Africa 


Total. 


2,855,633 


Dates: 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  Asia. . 
British  East  Africa.. 
German  East  Africa. 


Total. 


Furniture: 

U  nited  Kingdom 

Scandinavia 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa 

British  South  Africa 

Gorman  East  Africa 

MaOa 

Madagascar  and  Comoro. 


TQtal. 


Flour: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

India  and  Burma 

A  ustralia 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

British  Ea^t  Africa 

Portugue^  Fast  Africa... 

British  South  Africa 

German  East  Africa 


Total. 


Groceries: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

India  and  Burma 

Ceylon 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa 

Mafla 

Italian  Fan  Africa 

Portuguese  East  Africa.. 
Madagascar  and  Comoro. 
Britisb  South  Africa..... 


1917 


1676 
53,342 
46,568 


100,586 


75,294 

1,318,987 

3,051 

237,320 

107 

580 

3,475 

595,173 

157,013 

433,187 

1,732 

14,356 

3,699 

564 

11,022 

273 


3,256 
526 

10,015 

44 

141 

535 

282 


149,616 


2,574 

11,650 

5,667 

0S^120 

'287 

2,263 

6,010 

19 

2,735 

6 

2^580 

866 


1918 


$861 
24,333 
4,511 

29,705 


29 

77,426 

3,762 

608 


81,825 


162,575 


29,336 
67,420 
6,570 
71,905 


18,602 

32,771 

1,134 


3,421 

6,106 

116,191 
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Artides  and  countries. 


niPOftTs— continued. 

Groceries— Continued. 
(Jerman  Ea-^t  A  Wca . . . 
Other  ports  of  Africa. . 
8witxerland 


Total. 


» 


Ghee: 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  ^'sia. . . 
British  Fa'^t  Africa... 
Italian  Fast  Africa. . . 
German  East  Africa.. 
Other  ports  of  Africa. 


Total. 


Giun  copal: 

Portuguese  Ea"<t  Africa.. 

German  East  Africa 

Mafia 


Total. 


Hardware: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France* 

Pcondinavla 

Inliaand  Burma 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

Brit  ish  East  Africa 

Mafla 

Portuguese  E-kst  Africa.. 
Madapa'^ar  ^n1  Comoro. 

British  South  Africa 

German  East  Africa 

Netherlands 


1017 


17,163 
353 


106,677 


84,074 
6,219 
31,  Wd 
49,750 
3,504 
1,440 


176,936 


4,802 
9,426 


13,728 


4,978 

59,873 

244 

1,275 

16,3fi6 

2,282 

6,728 

132 

1,314 

282 

29 

4,(03 


1918 


$10,205 

15 

973 


364,778 


60,787 
1,509 
10,405 
46,553 
12,643 
15,602 


147,499 


301 

6,570 

10 


6,881 


3«,728 

47,414 

2,467 

2,920 

6.f88 

14,P3o 

6,971 

78 

1,163 

195 

1,815 

4,711 

555 


Total 

97  306 

Trr  Qm 

Hides  ani  skins: 

British  East  Africa 

Mafla 

21.116 

292 

1,105 

14,780 

2,350 

39 

7,305 
121 

Italian  East  Africa 

Madagascar  and  Tomoro.. 

German  East  .\frica 

Other  ports  of  Africa 

462 
5,139 
1,966 

Portuguese  East  Africa... 

10 

Total 

3^,682 

15,003 

Ivory: 

British  East  Africa....... 

Italian  East  Africa 

Portu^Tucoe  East  Africa... 

8,806 

662 

3,003 

11.582 

3,299 
1,655 

German  East  Africa 

46,052 

Total 

19,053 

.51,006 

Lirestodn 
Cattle- 
India  and  Burma 

2,370 

584 

37,423 

2,375 

1,445 

735 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa 

Italian  East  Africa 

German  East  Africa 

Other  ports  of  Africa 

34 
86,703 

asi 

4,049 

Total 

44  932  1        41  467 

Goats  and  sheep- 
Ports  of  Asia 

905 
80,5P6 
MS6 
4,064 

345 
3,295 

273 

British  East  Africa 

Italian  East  Africa 

Mada(^<^ur  and  Comoro. . 

German  East  Africa 

Other  ports  of  Africa 

17,446 

7,879 
681 
467 
930 

Total 

47,361 

27,676 

Other  animals- 
Ports  of  Asia 

550 

827 

195 

British  Etat  AfHca 

496 

Articles  and  countries. 


IMPORTS— continued. 

Live  stock— Continued. 
Other  animals— Continued. 

Italian  East  Africa 

British  South  Africa 

German  East  Africa 

Other  ports  of  Africa 


Total., 


Madiinery: 

United  States 

United  Kini^dom . . . . . 

India  and  Burma 

.  German  East  Africa. , 
British  East  Africa. . , 
British  South  Africa., 


Total. 


Provisions: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Portugal 

Netherlands 

Swit  icrland 

Italy 

India  snd  Burma 

Australia 

British  East  Africa 

PortuKUOse  East  Africa.. 
Madajfascar  and  Comoro. 

British  South  Africa 

Other  ports  of  Africa 


Total 294,954 

Petrol  and  petroleum: 

United  FtatP5 

Other  ports  of  .\sia 

British  East  Africa 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  Africa. . . 


Total. 


Lentils: 

India  and  Burma.. 
British  East  Africa. 
German  East  Africa . 


Total 18,493 


Millet: 

India  and  Burma 

Portuguese  East  Africa . . . 

Other  ports  of  Africa 

German  East  Africa 


Total 38,110 


Rice: 

India  and  Burma 

British  East  Africa.... 
Madai^scar  and  Comoro. . 
German  East  Africa . . . 
Portuguese  East  Africa 


Total. 


Wheat: 

Ind  !a  and  Burma 

British  East  Africa.. 
Italian  East  Africa... 
German  East  Africa . 


1917 


5,197 


10,414 


591,752 


Total. 


Other  grains: 

India  and  Burma. . . 
Other  ports  of  Asia . 
British  Kast  Africa. 
ItaUan  East  Africa.. 


13,558 


1,151,650 
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Articles  and  countries. 


IMPOBTS— continued. 

Other  grains— Continued. 
Portuguese  East  Africa . 
Madagascar  and  Comoro 
British  South  Africa.... 

German  East  Africa 

Mafia 

Other  ports  of  Africa ^ 


Total. 


Tiece  goods: 
Amerlcanl— 

United  States 

United  Kingdom . . . 
India  and  Burma. . . 
British  East  Africa. 
Other  ports  of  Asia . 


Total. 


Kanikls— 
United  Kingdom.... 

Netherlands 

India  and  Burma 

British  East  Africa-. 
German  East  Africa. 


Total. 


^Can(sas~~~* 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

British  East  Africa 

Mafia 

Portuguese  Eemt  Africa. 
German  East  Africa 


Total. 


Other  piece  goods- 
United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Spain 

Netherlands 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

India  and  Burma 

British  East  Africa 

Mafia 

Portuguese  East  Africa. . 
Madagascar  and  Comoro. 

British  South  Africa 

German  East  Africa 


Total. 


Salt! 

United  Kingdom 

India  and  Burma 

Other  \x>Tts  of  Asia 

Italian  East  Africa 

British  East  Africa 

Portuguese  East  Africa.. 
Madagascar  and  Comoro. 

British  South  Africa 

German  East  Africa 

Other  ports  of  Africa 


Total- 


Sugar: 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  Asia , 

British  East  Africa 

Portuguese  East  Africa.. 

British  South  Africa 

Maurilhis 

Other  ports  of  Africa 


Total. 


Spirits: 

United  Kingdom. 
France 


1917 


$105,618 

107 

302 

11,441 


151,202 


064 

818 

2,316 

78 


11,631 


15,807 


19,520 
227,144 
63 
72,788 
1,037 
17,865 


338,417 


100,148 
13,086 


1918 


$80,098 

185 

555 

25,817 

15 

813 


175,833 


77,491 
2,730 

81,  aw 

139.377 
97.972 


671,499 

355 

14,634 

74,350 

2,253 


763,091 


931,677 

39.029 

195,526 

375 

1,655 

9,676 


1,177.938 


9,285 

1,442,577 

60,189 

492 

17, 451 

492.271 

65,269 

278,739 

540 

20,621 

1,861 

433 

11,538 


2,401,272 


414 

1,888 

1,430 

409 

2,458 

14,928 

3,090 

3,460 

83 

13,451 


41,590 


13,806 

27,578 

774 

51,950 


154,073 


248,181 


Articles  and  coimtries. 


IMPORTS— continued. 

Splritv-Contlnued. 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Other  ports  of  Europe. . . 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  As ia 

British  East  Africa 

British  South  Africa 

German  East  Africa 

Other  ports  of  Africa 


Total. 


Tea: 

India  and  Burma 

Ceylon 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa 

Madagascar  and  Comoro. 


Total.. 


Tobacco: 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa 

Portujn:e3o  East  Africa.. 

British  South  Africa 

German  East  Africa 

Other  ports  of  Alrlca 


Total., 


T^'i-^t  and  thread: 

United  States 

Unite-l  Kingdom 

India  and  Burma 

<^)ther  ports  of  Asia 

British  East  A fi  lea 

German  East  Africa 

Mada^scar  and  Comoro . 


Total. 


Thuler: 

Scandinavia 

India  and  Burma 

British  Eftst  Africa 

Madagascar  and  Comoro. 
German  East  Africa 


Total.. 


Rubber: 

British  East  Africa 

Madagascar  and  Comoro. 
German  East  Africa 


Total. 


Scsamum: 

India  and  Burma 

British  East  Africa 

Mafia 

Portuguese  East  Africa. . 
German  East  Africa 


Total.. 


Besamum^il: 

India  and  Burma — 
British  East  Africa. . 
German  East  Africa. 


Total. 


Wine: 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Portugal 

Italy 

Other  ports  of  Europe. 


1917 


C3 
10 
365 
.15 
1,129 
117 
389 
973 


116,553 


31,676 

7,271 

€38 

58 

185 


39,828 


158,458 
25,617 
2,453 
19,670 
19,763 
17,661 
9,704 
253 
92 


2r>3,fi71 


453 

35,467 

13,0C2 

34 

3,192 

453 


52,661 


323 
9,937 
1,518 
2,132 

716 


14.629 


42,757 


42,757 


161 
7,855 

204 
33,885 
6,501 


47,609 


1,022 
535 


1,557 


3,042 

18,333 

540 

2,709 

19 


1918 


f  47, 974 


141 
1,523 


49,638 


33,292 

21,631 

706 

1,285 


10 


56,924 


1,937 

19 

10,594 


12,5fi0 


151 
49,434 
50,115 


i 


99,709 


5,129 

10 

696 


5,835 
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IMPORTS— c  on  tlnued. 

Wine— Continued. 

Britb'h  Kast  Africa 

Portuguese  l'^a<?t  Africa... 
British  South  Africa... 


Total. 


All  other  imports: 

I'nited  Statos 

UpiKxi  Kingdom 

Fr-^nce 

Netherlands 

Swit/erland 

Italv 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa 

Mafia 

Italian  East  Africa.... 
Portupucse  East  Africa 
Madft2a.«^r  and  Comoro.. 
British  South  Africa... 
Corraan  East  Africa . . . 
Other  ports  of  Africa. . 
Other  countries 


Total. 


Grand  total k565,497  11,516.036 


1917 


$606 

?3 

669 


1918 


25,943  ' 


1,944.551 


13.^31 

$67, RIO 

330, 5M 

837,720 

17,047 

93,729 

S27 

39,438 

60,752 

26,386 

10.774 

492,782 

215,703 

101,^29 

148,0.54 

270,948 

327,315 

4,666 

6. 7?  I 

8,516 

13,008 

97,329 

349,  .342 

12,1^ 

12,882 

5,207 

lCfi,546 

439.435 

784,626 

45.0S8 

41,827 

4,278 

91,593 

3,208,007 


rx  POETS. 

CbiUcs: 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa... 
British  South  Africa.. 
Other  ports  of  Africa. 


Total. 


Cloves: 

T;nitrd  Ptstes 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Italv 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

AiLstralia 

British  East  Africft 

Mafia 

Italian  East  Africa 

Portuguese  East  Africa.. 

British  South  Africa 

Maurituis 

Oerman  East  Africa 

Madagascar  and  Comoro. 
Other  Africa 


Total. 


Clonrc  stems: 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  Asia. . . 
British  South  Africa.. 
German  East  Africa. . 


Total. 


Cooomits. 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

British  E«rt  Africa 

Italian  East  Africa 

British  Sooth  Africa 

Mauritius 

German  East  A  frica 

Portuguese  East  Africa.. 
Madagascar  and  Comoro. 
Other  ports  of  Africa 


ToUl...^ 10,W0 


2,939 

1,285 
340 


6,881 
3,572 


15,017 


221.416 

367,473 

4.901 

5, 762 

,2»5,8}-0 

39,813 

35,487 

4,127 

15 

107 

29 

142,321 

1,436 

228 


13,977 


2,122,972 


5,84.'> 


6,845 


1,16S 
492 
114 
511 

8,093 

292 

10 


12,  .031 

779 

8,005 

l,t03 


23,218 


215,829 
:<8.090  I 
174,255  ' 


1,436,928 
t5,660 


1,557 


63, 

23,048  I 
823.Sr25 


243 
68,774 
8,439 


1,711 


17,870 

253 

107 

5 


18,235 


2,638 

73 

964 

565 

10,500 


14,940 


Articles  and  conn  tries. 


EXPORTS— continued. 

Coconut  oil: 

British  ?:ast  Africa 

Portuguese  East  Africa.. 
•      British  South  Africa 

MadagJVJcar  and  Comoro. 

German  East  Africa 

Ports  of  Asia 


Total. 


Copra: 

l-nited  Kingdom 

Franco 

Italy 

India  and  Burma 

British  East  Africa. . . 
British  South  Africa. 
German  East  Africa. 


Total. 


Cowries  and  other  shells: 

France 

Italy 

India  and  Burma 

British  East  A ftica 

Portuguese  East  Africa. 
German  East  Africa 


1917 


$10 
1,557 

42,640 
2,657 

19,924 


6<i.788 


36.f26 

48,733 

623,519 

4,540 

.•i94,399 

^8,197 

2,243 


1918 


$19 
2,813 
77,  .329 


136 


80,297 


201,201 

12,492 

78 

39,842 

483,112 


1,458,257  I      736,725 


4,015 

19 

2,336 

4,088 

112 


535 


Total. 


Ghee: 

Mafia 

Portuguese  Ea<  Africa.. 
Madagaar ar  and  Comoro. 

German  East  .Africa 

British  East  Africa 

Ports  of  A sia 


Total. 


10,570 


6,312 
*""'i5 


0,862 


2,511 

224 

11,821 

28,532 

3,582 


46,670 


Grains: 
Flour- 
Brit  ish  East  A  frica 

Mafia 

Italian  East  Africa 

Madaga-^arand  Comoro. 
German  East  Africa 


1,718 


8,033 

10,473 

10 

316 


21,150 


666 


Total. 


Rice— 

Ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa 

Mafia 

Italian  East  Africa 

Madagascar  and  Comoro. 

German  East  Africa 

Other  ports  of  Africa 


Total. 


Other  sorts  of  grain- 
United  K'mgdom 

Ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa 

Mafia 

Italian  East  Africa 

British  South  Africa 

Madagascar  and  Comoro. 

German  East  Africa 

Other  ports  of  -Africa 

France 


Total. 


Gum  coral: 

I'nited  Kingdom. 
India  and  Burma.. 
British  East  A ft-ica. 
British  Sou Ui  Africa.. 


Total*. 


842 

749  j 

321 

7,553  1 

32,900  I        56,159 


42,431  I        56,724 


492 
87,462 

25,281 

4,667 

19 

96,819 

910 


49 

>,044 


110,947 


155,640  I      166,040 


806 

10 

1,027 

10.049 

2,029 

97 

492 

52,697 

7,981 


5,898 
521 


2,097 
5, 1.^.8 
2,472 
4,414 
1,(>55 


76,090  1 


22,215 
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Articles  and  countries. 


1917 


1918 


EXTORTS— continued. 

Hide**  and  skin** 

l'nli4»d  Kinf;dom 

France ^ 

India  and  Burma 

British  Fast  Africa.... 

Ma'JTillus 

ncrman  East  Africa... 
Other  ports  of  Africa. . 


Total. 


Ivory: 

United  Kingdom... 
India  and  Burma.. . 

Ceylon 

British  East  Africa. 


Total. 


Petrel  and  petroleum: 

British  East  Africa 

Hafla 

Italian  Fast  Africa 

Madagascar  and  Comoro. 

(Jcrman  Fast  Africa 

Portupiesc  Fast  Africa.. 

Other  ports  of  Africa 

Torts  of  Asia 


Total. 


Piece  imods: 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa 

Mafia 

Italian  East  Africa 

PortUKiicsc  Fast  Africa... 

British  South  Africa 

Mada;7ascar  and  Comoro. . 

Clermaii  Fast  Africa 

Other  ports  of  Africa 


12,S33  1. 

14,95.)  I 
1,9H1  I 

Ifto  '. 
131  I 


9,480 
123 
852 


14 

ao9 


3'),445  I 


5,ftl« 

34.747 

1,820 

4,867 


10,  en 


47,050 


5,490 

3,441 

10 

676 

151,129 


238 


160,984 


17,680 
27,817 
224,. ^5 
34,718 
6,103 
54,222 
2,17.') 
41I,42« 

4,725 


45,049 


1,947 


46,996 


6,439 
2,404 


2,073 

149,742  I 

496 

827 

58 


162,039 


Total '  2,  .>73, 001 


Rhinoceros  horns: 
United  Kingdom.. 
India  and  Burma.. 


Total. 


Rubber: 

United  Kingdom 

British  Fast  \frica... 
British  South  Africa., 
India  and  Burma 


Total. 


Besamum: 

British  East  AfHca.. 
German  East  Africa. 

France 

India  and  Burma.... 
Other  ports  of  Asia. . 


Total. 


8e9amnm  oil: 

Ports  of  AsLi 

Mafia 

Italian  Ea.<tt  Africa 

Madagascar  and  Comoro. 
German  East  Africa 


4,156 
4,156 


2,97S 

3,006 

278 


25,7.-»8 
25,561  ' 

201,965  I 
16,454 
19,622  I 

417,409  I 
46,363 

601,621 
1,919,  .W?  ! 
3,168  I 

3,277,461  ' 


4,867 
9,407 

14,274 


6,862 


4,001 
530 


5,134 


la-i 

496 

19 

2.166 

10, 118 


51  t 
5,416  , 
813 


6,283 


8,424 
136 

3,728 
22,235 
31,223 


65,746 


136 
535 


6.127 
1,494 


Articles  And  countries. 


1917 


ms 


cxpoBTs— continued. 

Sesamum  oil— Continued. 

British  East  Africa 

BriUsh  South  .Vfrica... 
Ot  jer  ports  of  Africa . . 


Total. 


Sugar: 

Ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa 

Mafia 

Italian  East  Africa 

Madagascar  and  Comoro. 
German  East  Africa 


Total. 


Tortoise  sheila: 

United  Kingdom... 
India  and  Burma.. . 
British  East  Africa. 


ToUl. 


Tobacco: 
European— 
India  and  Burma.. 


Other  ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Africa.... 

Mafla 

Italian  East  Africa 

Portugue  c  Ean  A  frica . . . 
German  East  .\frica... 
Other  ports  of  Africa. . . 


Total. 


Native— 

India  and  Burma 

British  East  Africa.. 

Ma'^a 

Italian  East  Africa... 
German  bast  Africa. 


ToUl. 


Wax: 

United  Kingdom 

India  and  Burma 

British  East  Africa 

Portuguese  Fast  Africa^ 
British  South  Africa.... 


Total. 


All  other  exports: 

United  Kingdom 

France , 

Italy 

India  and  Burma 

Other  ports  of  Asia 

British  East  Afnca 

Mara 

Italian  East  Africa....... 

Portuguese  East  Africa.. 
Madagascar  and  Comoro. 

British  South  A  frica 

Mauritius :... 

German  East  Africa 

Other  ports  of  Africa. 


ToUl. 


$12^984 


5 

6,28S 

S3 

l,4SO 

14.%  533 


ir,9s 


5,3« 
4,448 


174,659 


90,23 


201,^79 


488 

5,134 

783 


5,  OSS 


6,393 


5,055 


12,200  . 


41,8T3 

5,181 

14,050 

944 

157,407 


IS.SS6 

Sf 

21.S55 

8,28i 


231,650 


20,390 

1,961 

1,047 

341 

13,821 


\2SB 

in 


33B,4» 


2,0BS 
7,251 


10,  S» 


1,7» 

4.383 

2,S33 

44,144 


53,162 


18,756 
113,136 


1,677,223 


Grand  total 8,907,240 


004,880 
34,990 

219,727 
15,816 
6,275 
18,751 

128, 2M 
54,451 
13,315 

050,374 
3,468 


?,  340,225 


10,383,149 


i 
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BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  Tlee  Conavl  Cliariea  J.  PUar,  Cap«  Tawm»  May  '10»  1020. 

The  year  19l9  was  one  of  undiminished  prosperity  for  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Highly  remunerative  prices  ruled  for  all  classes 
of  produce,  and  these  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  wholly,  counter- 
balanced the  losses  suffered  by  the  farmers  through  the  severe 
drought  experienced  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  high 
prices  and  universal  demand  for  raw  materials  stimulated  produc- 
tion, and  South  Africa  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  marked  appre- 
ciation in  values. 

The  difficulty  experienced  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  period 
in  obtaining  urgently  needed  supplies  from  foreign  countries  caused 
a  widespread  development  in  industrial  lines  in  South  Africa.  Dur- 
ing 1919  these  industries  continued  to  be  active,  many  of  them  en- 
larging their  plants  and  increasing  their  output,  while  new  ones  were 
continually  springing  up. 

While  trade  can  not  be  said  to  have  fully  recovered  from  the  dis- 
organization caused  by  the  influenza  epidemic  in  the  latter  part  of 
1918  and  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  conseauent  upon  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  until  several  months  of  the  year  had 
passed,  business  since  then  has  been  buoyant  under  the  stimulus  of 
advancing  prices,  which  toward  the  end  of  the  year  showed  no  signs 
of  any  slackening  in  their  upward  trend.  ^Prices  of  foodstuffs, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities  increased  during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year  more  than  during  any  one  year  during^  the  war  period. 
Money  was  plentiful  and  the  demand  was  well  maintained. 
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C'  •  r  • 

The  clearing-house  returns  bear  furthfjr  evidence  to  the  increa^d 
activity  in  business  conditions  in  South  Africa  through6ut  the  year. 
The  banks  accumulated  large  deposits,  of  which^  howev^^T  pei;,ceat 
lay  idle  at  die  close  of  the  year.  Building  activity  went  on  during 
the  vear,  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  all  materials  ana 
the  higher  wages  as  compared  with  pre-war  times. 

Area  and  Climate. 

The  total  area  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  467,701  square 
miles,  or  about  one-sixth  the  size  of  the  United  States.  The  country 
is  divided  into  four  Provinces,  of  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
the  largest  with  an  area  of  276,775  square  miles ;  Natal  covers  34,600 
square  miles;  Transvaal,  108,000  square  miles;  and  the  Orange  Free 
State,  48,326  square  miles. 

The  climate  is  generally  cooler  than  that  usually  foimd  at  a 
similar  latitude  in  northern  hemispheres.  In  the  different  parts  of 
the  Uni<m  there  is  a  great  variation  in  rainfall.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  in  inches  at  the  principal  centers  is :  Cape  Town,  21 ;  Port 
Elizabeth,  21 ;  Durban,  39 ;  Cradock,  15 ;  Queenstown,  23 ;  Kimberly, 
18 ;  Johannesburg,  28 ;  Pretoria,  29. 
f^rei^  Trade  Betaras. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  1919 
was  the  largest  since  the  formation  of  the  Union  in  1910.  This  trade 
in  1919  was  valued  at  $672,942,373.  as  compared  with  $575,198,034 
for  the  year  1918,  and  $532,671,000  for  the  pre-war  year  of  1913. 

In  1919  the  exports,  including  raw  gold,  were  valued  at  $425,- 
766,974,  and  the  imports  at  $247,175,399.  The  exoees  of  exports  over 
imports  amounted  to  $178^91,575.  In  1918  the  exports,  including 
gold,  amounted  to  $334,368,731,  and  the  imports,  $240,829,803,  leav- 
ing a  favorable  balance  of  $93,539,428. 

The  values  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  (not  including  Gov- 
ernment stores)  into  and  the  exjjorts  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  during  1918  and  1919  are  shown  by  countries  of  origin  and 
destination,  respectively,  in  the  following  table : 


Countries. 


Imports  from. 


1918 


1019 


Xxi>eris  t»w 


1918 


mt 


BRirm  stfriBB. 


UBlt«d  Elfi«4em 

Aden 

Australia 

British  Kwt  Africa 

British  West  A  frica 

Canada 

C^loB 

FafiSand^teiMh!!!!'.!!'.!! 

India 

Mauritius 

New  Zealand 

Rhodesia. 

Southwest  Africa.... 

Bt.  Helena 

Straits  Settlements. 

West  Indies,  Uritish 

Zanzibar 

other  British  posseasioos. . 


«ia«,$SMM 


tK)e,8fi4»727 


6,725,165 

*    44S.570 

4,582,399 

1.263,887 

51,100 


7,»i9,eu 

461,885 

J,  477 

7,882,196 

1,841,908 

98,304 


16,317,929 

841,963 

2,248 

2,186,825 

226,321 

2,272 

208,217 

252,153 

1,438,951 

240,405 


12,426,816 

104,680 

16,803 

8,804,128 

2,178,867 

895 

77,880 

51,098 

678,200 

1,208,301 


1.6^903 
1,100,687 
1,930,195 

812,909 
1,120,00 

863,068 

1,100,979. 

00,006 

488,880 
1,337,887 

147,844 
10,883,000 
4,019,969 

180,083 
1,479,204 


8144,870, 


tu 

451 


Ofio^on 

046,840 

4,423,900 

550B8 

010,  OM 

198,8a 
»V008,lfO 
«,824,0tt 

NOlOi 
1,190,217 


404,013 
00,437 


882,002 
41.921 


Total,  British  Empire. 159,415,897 


140,998,238 


103,919,250 


175,437,786 
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Countries. 


Imports  irom. 


1918 


1919 


Exports  to. 


1918 


1919 


rOREION  COXTNTRIVS. 


United  States 

Argentina 

Braiil 

ChUe 

Cuba 

China 

Japan 

Slam , 

Beldum , 

Belgian  Kongo , 

Denmark , 

France 

Madagascar 

Germany , 

Greece 

Italy 

Netberlands , 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Norway 

Portugfd , 

Madeira , 

Portuguese  East  Africa.. 

Portuguese  West  Africa. 

Russia 

8paln 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkish  Empire 

All  other  countries 


$31,937,899 

3,036,170 

3,828,982 

884,510 

140,885 

499, 118 

12,961,538 

50,685 

21,130 

20,975 

93,388 

2,300,954 

623,637 

94,799 

9,703 

639,575 

1,776,350 

1,522,173 

1,245,381 

332,669 

10,332 

1,219,808 

70,964 

121,356 

447,888 

4,718,485 

2,422,793 

58,802 

172,548 


$54,891,224 

778,231 

3,089,215 

1,428,551 

171,247 

366,944 

8,537,145 

325,600 

104,328 

71,099 

88,167 

2,986,322 

270,154 

145,488 

20,872 

512,564 

975,684 

2,415,560 

1,354,941 

253,798 

30,941 

905,174 

30,980 

14,234 

260,231 

4,109,520 

1,678,850 

104,474 

337,960 


$29,628,790 

1,384,232 

58,544 

12,925 


138,742,786 

1,082,578 

73,455 


822 
13,843,840 


6,010 
18,393,487 


2,495,595 


5,944,128 
1,976,863 


1,150,426 
738,652 


152,648 
357,201 


4,791,721 
630,985 

1,401,970 
48,825 
27,909 


62,642 


87,548 

12, 8« 

4,805,849 

473,642 


52,315 
13,163 

144, 121 

76,228 

3,091,468 

513,352 


617,465 


138,320 
392,625 


Total,  foreign coimtries 71,243,497 


88,329,578 


55,881,664 


77,522,289 


Invisible  Exports  and  Imports  Change  Trade  Balance. 

Though  the  trade  balance  for  1919,  on  account  of  merchandise, 
amounts  to  nearly  $200,000,000,  this  is  less  favorable  when  the  in- 
visible imports  and  exports  are  taken  into  account.  In  addition  to 
the  visible  exports  of  $425,766,974  in  1919  the  Imperial  Government's 
expenditures  in  South  Africa  are  estimated  at  $23,846,000,  while  in- 
come from  other  sources  is  placed  at  $4,867,000,  or  a  total  income 
from  visible  and  invisible  exports  of  $454,479,974.  Adding  to  the 
visible  imports  of  $247,175,399  the  sum  of  $29,199,000  as  the  country's 
outlay  for  freights  and  marine  insurance,  $25,306,000  for  interest 
on  Government  loans  held  abroad,  $43,799,500  for  dividend  payments 
on  foreign  capital  invested  in  South  Africa,  and  $26,999,000  for 
items  such  as  insurance  premiums,  repayment  of  loans  contracted 
abroad,  and  the  expenditures  of  nationals  in  foreign  travel,  the  sum 
of  $372,478,899  representing  visible  and  invisible  imports  is  ar- 
rived at,  leaving  a  net  balance  in  favor  of  South  Africa  or  $82,001,075. 

The  figures  given  for  the  invisible  imports  and  exports  are  only 
estimates,  but  it  is  believed  by  some  authorities  that  those  for  other 
imports  are  low,  and  if  absolutely  true  figures  were  obtainable  the 
balance  now  shown  in  favor  of  South  Africa  would  be  considerably 


Publication  of  the  figures  of  the  exports  of  raw  gold,  which  was 
suspended.during  the  war  period,  has  again  been  resumed  and  shows 
that  the  total  exports  of  this  commodity  during  1919  were  valued  at 
$172,228,399  as  compared  with  $174,021,188  in  1918,  and  $182,929,000 
for  1913. 
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leading  Articles  of  Import. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  im- 
ported into  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  except  Government  stores, 
during  1913,  1918,  and  1919 : 


AitiolM. 


1018 


1918 


mt 


Aeroplaoee 

Animals,  living 

Antifriction  8T«we , 

Apparel  and  slops 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Asl)esto8  manufactures 

Assay  apparatus 

Bags  (not  Inather) 

Binding  twine 

Brass 

Bni^  ware : 

Canvas  and  duck 

Cement 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel 

Confectionery,  fancy 

Copper '. 

Copra 

Cordage  and  rope 

Corks  and  bungs 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Blankets  and  rugs 

Piece  goods 

Shawls 

Underclothing  and  hosiery 

Waste 

Wick 

other 

Prugs  and  chemicals  (including  apothecary  ware). 

DyestufTs  and  tanning  substances 

Earthenware  and  chinaware 

Electrical  fittings 

Electrical  material,  cable,  and  wire 

Enameled  ware.. 

Felt 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of: 

Baking  i>owder 

Biscuits 

Butter  and  substitutes 

Cheese 

Chicory  and  substitutes 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  (onsweetoied) 

Coffee. 


Confectionery.  Jams,  etc . 
Conftetioners'  requisites . 


Corn,  flour,  and  min. 
Ifats.... 


Dripping  and 

Extracts  and  essences. 

Farinaceous  preparations. 

Fish ....v. 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Lard  and  snbetltntes 

Meat,  fresh  and  preserved, 

Milk,  condensed 

Oil.  salad 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Rice 

Spices 

Spirits,  potable 

Sugar 

Sugar  products 

Tea 

Vegetables  (prepared) . . . . 

W£ries  and  spirits 

Other 

Footwear,  not  leather 

Fumltore 

Furs 

Glass  and  glassware 

Glycerin 

Haberdashery  and  millinery.. 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats  and  caps 

Hides  and  skins 

Hose,  conveying, 


Implements,  agricultural  and  dairy,  n. 
India  rubber,  and  manufactures  of.. . . . 
Instruments,  musical , 


tl,27ft,W7 

220, 2SS 

13,185,3(» 

1,30S,0S7 

41,098 


2,302,914 
92,905 
200,130 
803,407 
24A,140 
011,310 
440,871 
311,140 
05,493 
94,750 


204,339 


1,708,704 
8,709,229 

891,242 
3,499,032 

145,119 

38,265 

1,490,887 

4,694,183 

38,265 

817,149 
1,219,881 
1,283^029 

337,131 


227,502 
293,907 
917,194 
814,847 
110,809 
22r,923 
8,840,487 
1687,175 


10,215,650 

63; 474 

220,331 

54(^,391 

1,380,206 
366,443 
860,301 

1,284,157 

2,262,377 
219,611 
226,866 

2,156,020 
146,876 

1,704,876 

1,670,047 
730,136 

1,444,178 
221,608 
341,010 
124,714 


3,017,807 

29,681 

1,313,371 

2,739,907 

6,325,912 

7,928,988 

1,233,254 

62,306 

■  326,186 

1,979,069 

172,251 

882,374 


8393,738 

274,600 

14,348,019 

1,571,708 

16,500 

77,475 

0,861,609 

705,398 

185,774 

375,660 

1,037,995 

4,293 

861,058 

4,005 

89,889 

78,910 

751,315 

283,976 

363,153 

16,874 
i  86,000 
14,027 
22,630 
82,997 
03,107 
58,786 
03, €76 
96,154 
04,838 
83,765 
41,082 
93,764 
23;7«9 

373,139 

17,661 

997,277 

70,555 

13,300 

105,482 

4,146,292 
327,408 
201,092 

8,430,629 
63,352 
286,689 
211,440 
896,418 
481,180 
5,800 
456,692 
685,451 
160,916 
855,374 

8,195,648 
060^633 

2,003.558 

1,447;  683 
158,882 

50,800 

270,134 

230,925 

237,461 

2,050,617 

96,980 

1,856,464 

8,068,823 

6,846,066 

6,83<678 

1,963,657 

365,216 

278,188 

2,409,672 

2,112,718 

391.077 


801.917 

2,117,687 

370,808 

15.174,988 

1,802,087 

130,441 

89,388 

6,470,988 

121,914 

272,90 

406.511 

926,301 

86,449 

570,708 

4,508 

79,098 

120,947 

217,265 

533,012 

266.038 

3,004,068 

looses.  8M 

428,071 

5,807,038 

196;  448 

93,813 

1,990,233 

5,104,118 

348,206 

909,107 

3,363,703 

1,825,581 

398,201 

195,808 

238.873 
34,0U 
351,708 
9,018 
3^838 
414;  237 
3,309,414 

888,OM 

533,538 

l,442,5n 

506,908 

18,884 

1,657^034 
453  888 
815,808 

1,045,381 
538,072 

1,470,134 
170,888 
181,554 

m^154 

3,4&(110 

l,886;o3 
690868 

807,801 

366,238 

5, 985;  148 

2,838,670 

65^388 
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BRITISH   SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Articles. 


1913 


1918 


1919 


Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Bar.  bol  t,  and  rod : 

Girders,  beaqis,  and  joists 

H  cop 

Pigs  and  ingots 

.  Pipes  and  fittings 

Plate  and  sheet 

Jewelry 

Jute  and  hessian 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware 

Lead 

Leather  and  leather  goods: 

Bags  and  tnmks 

Boots  and  shoes 

Saddlery  and  harness , 

Unmanufactured 

Other  manufactures 

Linen  manufactures ^.., 

Machinery  (except  locomotives): 

Airicultural , 

Bands  and  belting , 

Electrical,  n.  e.  s , 

Engines,  traction,  and  steam  roller 

Manufacturing , 

Mining , 

Packing,  engine , 

Printing  and  bookbinding 

Pumps , 

Sawing , 

Windmills 

Other 

Manures  and  fertilizers 

Metal  composition 

Motion-picture  machinery 

Motion-picture  films: 

Exposed 

Unexposed 

Nitrates 

Oilman's  stores 

Oils: 

Mineral- 
Lubricating 

Motor  spirits,  gasoline 

Kerosene 

VegeUble- 

Castor 

Coconut 

Essential  and  perfumed 

Linseed 

Palm , 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper ^ 

Perfumery , 

Phonographs,  etc 

Photographic  materiab , 

Plate,  silrer,  and  plated  ware , 

Plumbago 

Printers'  and  bookbinders'  materials 

Quicksilver , 

Railway  material , 

Saddlers'  and  shoemakers'  materials,  not  leather.. 

Seeds 

Sheep  and  cattle  dip 

Bilk  manufactures 

Beap. 


Sporting  goods 

Stationery  and  books 

Sulphur 

Surgical  and  den  tai  appliances. . . . 

Tallow  and  grease,  n.  e.  s 

T/ir,etc 

fHn  and  tinware , 

Tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured. . 

Tobaooonists' wares 

Toys  and  fancy  eoods 

Tramway  material 

Vehicles: 

Bicycles  and  tricycles. 

Motor  cycles  and  parts 

Motor  cars  and  parts. 

Motortrucks 

Other , 

Wax 


•  With  Other  manufactures. 


»  With  Implements. 


Il,2fi3,95€ 
366,564 
103,110 
37,476 
1,903,131 
380,832 
775,456 
180,493 
283,867 
196,718 


0,118,514 
343,925 

1,045,130 
627,521 
267,512 

1,100,394 
686,832 

2,410,387 
84,316 

1,549,017 

5,027,240 
177,072 
223,206 
563,847 
36,688 
403,550 

3,893,905 
914,972 


(0 

1,148,415 
949,823 


770,411 
1,180,744 
1,401,825 


534,021 
929,089 
274,572 
616,916 
325,899 

1,149,832 
1,094,447 
5,302,243 


12,008,507 

$2,289,197 

36,956 

245,199 

143,303 

241,680 

60,344 

60,320 

1,700,385 

3,180,574 

2,468,785 

3,972,003 

470,780 

610,877 

689,603 

280,987 

156,730 

272,076 

124,669 

145,970 

(») 

120,091 

7,546,603 

7,483,805 

95,573 

101,335 

760,337 

936,329 

487,059 

276,685 

243,242 

201,687 

413,244 

1,002,666 

814,751 

17,943 

977,242 

2,863,837 

279,420 

29,300 
296,735 

34,241 
147,216 
1,392,823 
560,979 
102,673 

31,688 

1,272,220 


1,233,531 
1,376,813 


1,307,015 
2,468,006 
1,218,912 

96,278 

192,840 

185,457 

705,778 

437,484 

1«  036, 608 

4,500,588 

1,094,151 

93,388 

.  309,217 

467,305 

468,327 

119,983 

311,078 

394,454 

430,452 

198,697 

352,600 

2,587,791 

343,643 

346,074 

5,315,950 

471,987 

638,478 

420,262 

91,678 

131,814 

641,668 

507,  US 

951,668 

39,681 

429,824 
471,111 

2,050,227 
41,472 
176, 170 

2,655,799 


217,863 
1,478,188 

c  With  Photographic  materials. 


(») 

1,210,459 

1,425,159 

282,903 

2,386,699 

3,791,724 

294,487 

137,050 

706,939 

107,803 

347,093 

2,679,328 

257,818 

117,969 

14,940 

188,051 

14,863 

1,486,027 

2,266,918 


1,266,918 
4,128,997 
2,060,017 

207,985 

109,824 

187,082 

429,863 

2,633 

2,263,589 

4,957,608 

1,226,334 

180,483 

303,727 

754,348 

10,701 

191,862 

131, 191 

202,894 

865,463 

135,259 

760,867 

2,18J,69S 

338,061 

615,362 

5,651,067 

196,331 

441,608 

268,629 

297,060 

270,363 

774,947 

879,246 

921,948 

199,229 

549,252 

898,346 

5,370,383 

273,224 

2,080,788 

1,777,168 
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SUPPIiEMENT  TO  COMMEECB  EEPORTS. 


Aitides. 


HIS 


1918 


1939 


Wood  and  timber: 

MwMiIftrtured , 

Urnnanqfactured 

W«o1pii  manafactHTOs: 

Blankets  and  rugs 

Cloth  and  piece  eoodi 

Hosiery  and  UB<Krclothing 

Bhawls  and  sdbawling 

Other 

Zinc  and  sine  ware 

Imports  from  Northern  atMl  Sootiiem  Rhoderia. 
AU  other  articles. , 

Total  merdiaiKllse 

l^aports  of  QoTenuncnt  stores 

Specie 

Grand  toteL 


4^773,20 

l,«I,782 

l,«fl7,«62 

462,621 

1KM,«1« 

114,»1 

S7n,«8e 
9,318,0M 


f96S,3«2 

l,fi56.S44 

4,S!SR,70O 

806,644 

884,  SOS 

1,165,  a? 

S,9S|,»2 


187,48B,«0 
16,«71,«» 
4,7t2,«00 


2W.«99,a9( 
10,t0»««09 


tl.1W,ffi5 
4,  S3, 966 

S,<K7>974 
279,003 


227,8X7.816 
19««i7,563 


J88, 17^990 


WstM.Ki :  X7,m,m9 


i 


Imports  hj  Principal  Couttries  of  Origin. 

The  following  tabk  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  attires  imported 
into  British  South  Africa  in  1918  and  1919  and  the  principal 
countries  of  origin : 


irtides  find  principal  tountriflB  of 
flrigln. 


Articles  md  pciDctpal  tfouDtiiss  of 


Talue. 


'  Ajamals .- 

Southwest  Africa  Protectorate 

United  Eincdasi 

Airtlfrictionjrease 

'        DnitedStates 

United  Kin^doB 

Apparel  and  slops 

United  Kingdom , 

United  States 

Japan 

;  Anns  and  awwimrition 

United  Kingdom 

UnitedState* , 

'  B%ss  and  auto,  not  leather 

IndU 

United  Klncdam. 

UnitedlHates , 

Binding  twine 

Australia 

UiritedStatoi 

I  Boots  and  aheeR 

Leather ..•...*.... 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

Swittcriand 

Argentina 

Rubber 

United  States , 

United  Kingdom. 

Bn08,  and  manqlactures  <rf 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

United  States 

Brush  wane , 

United  Ktogdom , 

Japan — . 

United  States 

Carpets,  curtains,  and  floor   cover- 

imn « 

\7nitcd  Kingdom 

India. 

United  States 

Sapan 

Cemont,  building...'. 

Canada. , 

United  ^ngdom. 

United  States 

Cloclrs  and  watches 

United  States 

Switzerland , 

Confectionery,  fancy ,,.., 

United  Kingdom 

United  SUtes 


$2,U7,«f7 

1,583,116 

a49,4«7 

270,305 

189,994 

77,771 

15,174,920 

13,989,304 

688,104 

347,970 

1,802,087 

821,742 

446,106 

0,474,966 

0,0M,888 

887,202 

19,228 

Ul,  614 

116,227 

8,afifi 

7,488,806 

4,849,888 

9,342,648 

894,688 

170,606 

296,691 

904,912 

H7,m7 

272,988 

138,068 

71,829 

61,404 

406,611 

271,676 

67,314 

27,798 

1,196,007 

698,807 

MO,  468 

176,766 

00,  €04 

86,449 

41,690 

6,674 

679 

299' 666 
932,446 
79,698 
48,695 
29,369  1 


•^ii 


rnited  States.,. 

UnltadKingdfln..... 

JapaM 

Cardage  and  rope,  m.«.  a. 

Auiti»Ua.7rr. 

United  Kingdom*. '.'.'.'. 

United  SUtes 

CarlrsaBd  bongs 

United  Kingdom 


United  States 

Cotton  mawwisotiges: 
Piaae  poods 

UnitodKiBgtfoB.. 

Unltad  States 


Bia»l^0toaadi^. 


UnHod 

India. 

UnttodStattf 
Coavtts  and  dvelc. 
United 
Japan.. 

United  States 

Hooieryand  under  woar, 
URlttdKing4tam... 

United  States 

Japan. 

iTmgB  aiM  oneBHenls  obo 


United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Canada 

Anstratta • . . 

rranee... 


Dyeetufls  and  tanning  maiterials. .. . 

United  Kingdom 

United  States. .  ♦,. .  .^.  .^ 

fiartnewH^ve  and  CnlBawraro.  .*.«.. 

United  Kingdom 

Japan ,. 

United  B^^.^. 

Sloetiioal  waohitiefy  and  matori^. . 

United  Kingdom............... 

United  States 


BBOsncieQ  ware  ........«•• 

Uaitod  States 

United  Kingdonf. 

Japan. 
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«N6,S|7 
«0.4K> 
10.050 
B2,JS3 

ia«su 

»8,SS5 

If7,l96 
45,554 
966,625 
123,467 
94,944 
7,038 

16,925,814 
14,173,720 

1,3M.573 
865,883 

S,9»4,«5 

!:%£ 

«,?ii 

•8S,»« 
S,67^1» 

fi,iM,t]3 

4,«B,«4 

«5,n4 

M^SB 

SS1,«S 

SSrSO 

118,288 
U4,«l 
MS,«0 

m,s» 

il.SIO 
7,951 

4,«8,284 

t,M2,714 

2,flK,873 

«1,806 

a88,m 

186,0M 
100,760 
66^288 


BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


Pood  and  drinlc,  articles  of: 

BfUcing  powder 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Butter  and  substitutes 

India 

Australia 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Netherlands 

Coffee 

Bnull 

British  East  Africa 

Confectionery,  n.  e.  s.,  jams,  and 
Jellies 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Australia 

Com.  grain,  etc 

Australia 

Argentina 

India 

Portuguese  East  AMca 

Extracts  and  essences 

United  Kingdom 

France 

United  States 

Farinaceous_pr  eparatlons 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Canada 

Fish,  dried,  cured,  and  canned 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Norway 

Portui^ 

Netherlands 

Flour,  wheat 

Australia 

Argentina , 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Australia 

Turkey 

India 

Spain 

Fortuguse  East  Africa. 

Meats,  canned 

United  States 

Australia 

United  Kingdom , 

Milk,  condensed 

Australia 

United  States , 

Canada , 

OU,  salad 

United  States 

Portuguese  East  Africa. 

India , 

Pickles  and  sauces , 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

United  States 

Rice 

India 

Siam 

Madagascar 

Spices 

Zanzibar .•. 

Straits  Settlements , 

Spirits,  potable 

United  Kingdom 

France 

.  Sugar 

I  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

'         Tea 

Ceylon 

United  Kingdom 

Vegetables,  canned 

United  States 

Canada 

Wines 

France 

Portugal 


$238,872 

230,258 

8,475 

351,702 

168,747 

143,513 

414,227 

209,779 

96,016 

84,224 

3,357,885 

2,99«,479 

304,764 

1,087,346 
683,933 
225,995 
■"  '50 
34 
99 
II 
M 
24 
16 
30 
55 
34 
36 
M 
35 
31 

601,157 

384,000 

217,717 

134.607 

106,523 

2,240,430 

2,038,265 

192,359 

595,903 

206,529 

93,884 

61,775 

50,728 

50,022 

423,049 

297,751 

67,625 

43,624 

1,657,034 

1,124,326 

442,267 

74,906 

453,806 

142,454 

121,049 

100,796 

315,802 

241,476 

42,255 

28,591 

1,854,331 

1,455,029 

206,938 

125,356 

633,072 

388,556 

25,875 

1,476,134 

1,247,814 

125,817 

176,995 

167,828 

2,051,721 

1,107,426 

878,700 

120,825 

68,491 

11,699 

357, 2St 

237,938 

41,871 


Food  and  drink,  articles  of— Contd, 

Wines— Continued. 

United  Kingdom 

Spain 

Furs 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Glass  and  glassware 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Japan 

Sweden 

Glycerin 

United  Kingdom 

Australia , 

France 

United  States 

Haberdashery  and  millinery ;. . . . 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Japan 

United  States 

Italy 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Canada 

Japan 

Hats  and  caps. 

United  Kingdom 

Japan • 

United  States 

Hides  and  skins 

Southwest  Africa  Protectorate. . . . 

India 

Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Hops 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Implements  and  tools: 

Dairy  utensils 

Sweden 

Denmark .•».... 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Hay  presses 

XJnlted  States 

Plows,  harrows,  and  parts 

United  States 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 

Reaping  and  mowing  machines . . . 

United  States 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 

Other  agricultural  machinery 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Canada 

Mechanics' tools. 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Pickaxes 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

United  States 

Shovels 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

All  other  implements  and  tools . . . 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Instruments: 

Mathematical  and  scientific 

I'nited  Kingdom 

United  States 

Music  il ,  in  eluding  pianos 

I  nited  Kingdom 

United  States 

Japan 


128,498 

23,276 

147,066 

137,021 

1,961 

1,598,636 

656,646 

465,514 

226,541 

133,775 

676,665 

462,983 

119,380 

71,342 

8,287 

5,8^4,860 

3,935,509 

448,523 

372,296 

342,519 

71,065 

6,845,627 

3,406,252 

2,043,100 

942,104 

277,570 

1,830,880 

1,494,738 

257,885 

23,028 

697,934 

427,046 

70,389 

59,157 

182,960 

79,917 

56,212 

40,757 

253,968 

139,838 

39,823 

37,223 

26,945 

7,284 

6,909 

2,184,046 

1,275,763 

631,744 

269,408 

102,504 

75, 174 

14,650 

12,550 

1,092,850 

620,058 

464,410 

95,382 

1,242,719 

844,723 

348,898 

153,547 

96,736 

36,975 

18,891 

649,252 

337,700 

173,524 

38,025 

307,062 

160,278 

68,880 

64,438 

77,479 
55,439 
17,422 
652,383 
264,446 
255,700 
77,840 
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SUPPLEaCE!fT  TO  COMMBBCE  REPORTS. 


Articlaiuid  prf iw!p>l  ernxoMm  ei 
origin. 


Instruments— Contbiaed. 

Surgical,  dental,  tnd  optics]. 

I'nlted  i-tat«8 

Unlt«d  KiAfdom 

Japan 

Iron  ahd  stoel  mamifitcttires: 
Bar,  bolt,  and  rod 

rnit«d  Klnfdom 

I^nitwl  states 

Canada 

Chains  for  hmiU] 

lnit«d  Kini 

United  states 
Olrders,  bvsms,  joints,  etc 

I'nitid  Klnfdom. , 

Vmt«d»tat« 

Hoop 

United  States 

United  Kinfdom 

npandinrats , 

I'nited  Kingdom , 

Pipes  and  ptpinv,  cast  troD  and 
itee! ...._^. 

United  Klngdoin 

^^  United  Ftrtw. . . .^. . . .^. 

PIpOT  and  piping,  wrought  Iron 
andstevT 

United  Ktagdom 

Ignited  States 

Canada 

Pipe  fittings -. 

Tnitea  Kingdom 

United  Ptatea -. 

n«te,  rolled :.. 

I  nited  States 

United  Kingdom 

Pkte  and  sheet,  gnlvanited,  not 
oomigated 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Plate  and  sheet,  galvanlMd  and 
eorragaUd 

United  Kingdoo. 

United  States 

Plate,  tinned 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States , 

Aeet,  rolled,  other 

United  St^es 

United  Kingdom. 

Je«relry 

Unlt€d  Kingdonx. 

United  Slates 

Swltserland.. , 

Jote  and  hesslan 


United  Ktagdom 

Lamps  and  lamp  ware 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Japan , 

Lfid,  pig,  sheet,  foil,  eU 

United  Stotes 

Aostralia. 

United  Kingdom. 

Leaither,  and  manufacturea  of: 
Pkce , 

Australia. ..,.. 

United  States 

United  Kingdom..*.... 

Argentina.............. 

Bai^  and  trunks... 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States...,. 

Saddlery  and  liameas. ..«.. 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other,  n.e.s 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Japan 

Linen  manufoetores 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 


f3Z),869 

110,951 

91,534 

9,772 

977;  l« 

ftf3,.'V)l 

3fl2,366 

161,290 

131,308 

14,707 

»ffl,l99 

1*1,470 

«,339 

MI,6.S0 

M0,2J7 

f9,775 

00,320 

•0,320 

1,470,447 

1,435,540 

28,376 

1,310,154 
779,214 
J87,0W 
173,^1 
303,973 
313, 7«S 
66,951 
511,041 
320,931 
190,110 

483,360 
270,237 
213,123 

1,900,263 

1,478,019 
520,131 
782,864 
601,601 
181,262 
196,475 
128,665 
67,810 
610,877 
516,394 
5S,468 
22,176 
286,987 
246,172 
27,077 
272,076 
176,887 
61,376 
20,532 
145,970 
64,150 
45,638 
34,688 

936,329 

56^453 

202,845 

97  223 

24,785 

120,091 

87,349 

28,221 

101,335 

88,054 

20,167 

276,685 

196,577 

47,984 

14,040 

201,687 

182,669 

6,540 


Lumber,  and  manufactures  €st: 
Oak 

United  States 

Pine 

Sweden 

United  States 

Norway 

Canada 

Spruce 

Canada 

Taalc 

India. 

Slam 

United  States 

Boxes,  empty,  and  parta. . . 

Sweden 

UnitadKlafdooi. 

Canada. 

UnltedStatea 

United  iingdmB.*.*.'.*.*.! 

Franca 

Flooring  and  oatttns> .• 

Swe^isn 

Norway.. 


Bandies  lor  Dtefcs.. 

United  Stitas. 

United  r      " 

Canada., 
scares 

United  Stales 

United  Kliwdom.. 


United  States 

Canada , 

XMiteery: 

Battery  ok^ 

United  Kingdom. 

United  SUtes 

BaRtag,  leather  .^..^.. 

United  Klugdun. 

United  States 

Balling,  other 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Boilers , 

United  Khigdom.. 

UnltedStatea 

Cranes 

United  Khigdom.. 

United  Statas 

Slevators 

United  Kb^dora.. 

United  States 

Xadnos.  traetlan,i]idsceaffi  rolfers. 

XJnited  States 

Canada 

I'nited  Ktkigdom 

Unsdnes,  fire,  and  appllaneaa.  .  , . 

Tnited  Ktagdom 

United  States 

Engine,  ofl,  gasoline,  aod  spirit. 

United  Stiles 

United  Ktagdom. 

Sweden 

Engines,  other ^,, 

United  KfiigdoKA. 

Unitod  States 

Mach  hie  tools 

United  States 

United  Ktagdom. 

Kannfacturtag,  n.  e.  s 

United  Ktagdom 

United  States 

liflRng 

United  Ktagdom. 

Switzerland , 

United  States 

Minhig 

United  States , 

United  Kingdom. 

Packfaig,  eagtoe 

United  Kfl^om. 

United  StitW 


i«,a3 

2,906,^1 

5?q;si: 

22S,ei 
22S,39t 

196,135 
196,230 
S84,«a2 
2»C9 

114,962 
10,(SQ 

42.59 
7,63D 

mssi 

47,«8 
11,00$ 

0SS,Q7 

Tibial 

2M,Sl 

101,822 

58,6a 

2LtS 

19,821 

4«,SDI 

32,357 

U^ 

219,816 

163,179 

106,909 

178,143 
129^ 

J65,S15 
190^171 
159,134 

406,'83) 
278, 70S 
206,414 
2HLiM 
5S,930 
53,a0S 
37,691 
15,514 
4^918 
32,406 
14.439 
2B8.0Q3 
us;  548 
29, 4S 
27,6U 
44,213 
21,  IS 
20,069 
128,072 

3?905 
18,575 
173,169 
mS6S 
Sf^ 
09,553 
46^ 
S^ 
2,886,590 

i;%s7 

158,757 

23,306 
»^378 

1,073,478 
83, 9» 
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United  Stales 

United  Kingdom 

Pumps 

United  Kingdcan. 

United  States 

Switzerland 

Sawing 

United  States 

United  Kingdom... 

Sweden 

Windmills 

United  ^'tatM 

I'nited  Kingdom 

Wool  presses 

I'liited  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other,  n.e.s 

United  Kingdom 

X'nited  States 

Sweden 

Canada 

Manures  and  lertilirers 

Kgypt 

United  Kingdom 

Southwest  Africa  Protectorate 

Metal  composition 

Unitea  Kingdom 

United  States 

Moving  picture  films,  exposed 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Nitrates 

Chile 

United  Kingdom 

Norway 

Oilman's  stores: 

Blacking  and  boot  polish 

I'nited  Kingdom 

United  States 

Glue 

I 'ntted  States 

United  Kingdom 

Metal  polish 

United  Kingdom - 

United  States 

Resin  and  rosin 

I  nited  States 

France 

Starch 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Other 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Oils,  mineral: 

Lubricating 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Gasoline,  benzine,  etc 

United  States 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Kerosene 

United  States 

Oils,  vegetable 

India 

United  Kingdom 

Mauritius 

United  States 

Zanzibar 

Paint3  and  varnish: 

Paints 

United  Kingdom. 

United  SUtes 

Canada 

Varnish 

United  Kingdom 

United  SUtes 


73.343 

f3,2l5 

705,939 

330,805 

199,429 

171,773 

107,803 

68,924 

34,027 

14,385 

347,093 

309,753 

29,661 

21,361 

19,320 

1,392 

1,464,398 

788,115 

578,315 

54,694 

33,151 

257,618 

48,665 

38,343 

34,795 

117,959 

82,696 

33,934 

188,051 

109,394 

n,363 

1,485,027 

1,428,259 

37,998 

18,770 

514,934 

414,986 

98,313 

5t,013 

30,367 

17,359 

174,289 

167,359 

6,706 

206,189 

148,049 

42,874 

245,880 

117,511 

71,426 

51,045 

1,070,613 

458,730 

310,618 

1,265,918 

1,211,301 

44,708 

4,128,997 

2,133,955 

1,986,004 

2,069,017 

2,069,017 

1,023,245 

338,421 

288,204 

72,112 

49,117 

51,439 

l,967.aS9 
810,989 
553,482 
515,761 
296,530 
167,665 
95,933 


i»ags 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Wall  pa|)er 

I  nited  Kingdom 

Canada 

United  State3 

Printing 

United  States 

Canada 

Norway 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden 

Wrajppine 

Canada ; 

United  States 

Sweden 

Norway 

United  Kingdom 

Other,  not  including  stationery.... 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Sweden . ; 

Perfumery 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

France 

Phonographs 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Japan 

Photographic  material  and  apparatus. 

United  Kingdom :.. 

United  States 

Canada 

Plate,  silver,  and  plated  ware 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

United  States 

Printers' and  bookbinders'  materials.. 

United  Kingdom 

United  Stotes 

QuickiUiver 

Spain 

Italy 

United  States 

Railway  material,  not  for  Government 

use ^ 

United  Kingdom 

United  SUtes 

Australia ^ 

Rubber  tires , 

United  Kingdom 

United  SUtes 

France 

Canada 

luly 

Rubber,  other  manufactures  oif,  n.  e.  s. 

United  Kingdom , 

United  SUtes 

Canada , 

Saddlers^  and  shoemakers'  materials, 

not  leather , 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Canada 

Seeds,  garden,  vegeUble,  and  field 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

France... 

Sheep  and  cattle  dip 

United  Kingdom 

United  atjtis ; 

Silk  manufjctuics: 

Piece  floods 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

France 

United  States 


255,005 

180,810 

172.366 

118,358 

32,532 

6,054 

2,471,982 

959,479 

747,382 

301,689 

281,366 

178,980 

1,576,911 

536,240 

344,855 

299.  (MO 

237,242 

154,643 

269,417 

104,041 

59,089 

47.828 

1,226,334 

555,355 

512,082 

150,823 

160,463 

112,221 

26,926 

17,500 

303,727 

189,760 

66,817 

44,407 

754,346 

662,189 

72,866 

17,956 

191,852 

138,822 

46,616 

131, 191 

95,554 

34,460 

1,095 

202,894 
144,467 

32,464 

15,519 
2,343,248 
064,000 
714,718 
400,702 
241,058 

78,316 
420,255 
222,618 
154,015 

23,021 

855,453 

468,673 

277,657 

87,450 

135,250 

91,422 

17,630 

16,370 

760,867 

67.8,443 

82,389 

1,SC6,539 
979,363 
379,  HS-) 
233, 38:j 
103,443 


4394'— 20-e9a- 
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Artides  and  prinHpftl  tmmtrieB  of 
•     origin. 


SMk  maunfactures— Continued. 

Hosiprv 

United  States 

Japnn 

United  KlngdoiH 

Other 

Ja  pan 

United  Kingdom. 

8o3p: 

Common 

Australia 

United  Stoles 

India. 

ToUct 

United  Kingdom 

United  Stotcs 

Sportinx  goods 

United  Kingdom. 

Uni^d  SteUs 

Stationery  and  books: 

Books,  prfaited 

United  Kingdom 

United  States. 

Netherlands 

Cardboard,  millboard,  and  straw- 
board 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada 

Sweden 

Cardboard  boxes 

United  Kingdom 

United  State 5. 

Ink,  printers* 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Ink,  other  kinds 

United  K  ingdom 

Un  ited  States 

Printed  mat tw,n.e.s 

United  Kingd<mi 

United  States 

Twine 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

United  States 

Typewriters 

UnitedStates 

United  Kingdom 

Other 

United  Kingdom 

UnitedStates 

Sntphm" 

UnitedStates 

Sorgteal  and  dental  appliances 

United  lOngdom 

UnitedStates 

Tallow  and  grease,  n.  e.  s 

Australia. 

Tar,  pitch,  and  asphalt 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Telemu>b  and  telephone  material 

United  Kingdom 

UnitedStates 

Sweden 

Tent5  and  tarpaulins 

United  Kingdom 

Tin  and  tinware 

Ignited  Kingdom 

Untted  States 

Tobaooo: 

Raw 

United  StMee 

Dutch  East  Indies 


fltf,128 

78,297  'I 
58,174    i 
18,-207 
131,P31 
73,981 
51,375 

82,691 

33,403 

24,403 

14.346 

250,168 

136,462 

106,873 

615,362 

485,944 

18,799 

1,442,927 

1,245,395 

101,379 

86,677 

707,048 

263,822 

HO,  405 

125,668 

74,385 

222,057 

115,565 

97,996 

158,434 

80,136 

74,181 

90,405 

86,122 

s.eoi 

S41,P02 

731,313 

88,843 

lav  064 

100,303 

15,232 

6,993 

216,  »2 

211,085 

4,375 

1,846,338 

861,074  , 

662,609  ! 

196,331 

189,467 

441, €98 

272,135 

153,069 

268,529 

235,947 

297,0^0 

223,076 

39,054 

81,402 

37,355 

36,513 

7,430 

•    180,328 

176,874 

270,363 

240,  ass 

20,306 


206,189 
161.203 
23,972 


Tobnooo — Co  tinued. 
llana'artttrcd 

United  KiaedMn. 

Cut  a 

Nether '.aada 

UnitedStates.... 

Tobaeeoiij^ts' wares 

France 

United  Kingdom 

UnitedStates 

Toys  and  fancy  goods: 
Toys 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

UnitedStates.... 
Fancy  goods 

United  Kingdom 

Jar  an 

UnitedStates.... 

Tramway  material 

Uniud  States 

VniUd  Kingdom 

Vdiides: 

Automobiles 

United  SUtcs.... 

Canada 

United  Kingdom. 
Bicycles  and 

United! 

UnitedStates 

Motor  cvdes  and  p«rta. . 

United  BtAtes 

United  Kingdom 

Motor  trucks  and  chassis 

UnitedStates 

Caraia 

United  Kingdom.... 
Carria.^es,  and  parts  of . . , 

Carada 

United  States 

Other 

UnitedStates 

Unitrd  Kingdom.... 

Canada i. 

Wax,  paraflm  and  stearin ... 

India * 

United  SUtee , 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Wire: 

Fencing , 

UnitedStates 

United  Kingdem.... 

Canada 

Baling , 

UrJted  States 

Canada , 

Rope , 

United  Kingdom 

United  SUtes 

Woolen  manufactures: 

Piece  goods 

United  Kingdom 

UnitedStates 

Blankets  and  nigs 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Franee , 

ffliawls  and  shawling. 


United  Kingdom 

Hosiery  aiHUaiderelothtef . . 


United  Kingdom 
Uniud  Stales 

Other 

United  Kingdom... 
Zinc,  and  manufkcturea  of. 

UnitedStates 

Australia 


342,917 

173.312 

72,«91 

21,116 

879,245 

S43,335 

1S7,S87 

IS,  448 

479,014 
181,392 
163,085 
111,223 
442, 9M 
203,814 
122,008 

75,752 
199.229 
134,584 

64,647 

6.370,  »S 

4,276.800 

1,916,412 

76,866 

S49,lSt 

474,984 

H,879 

an,  316 

MO,  217 

318,000 

£38,984 

216,610 

186,667 

136,807 

7»,49t 

39.949 

20,043 

1,845,158 

1,256,130 

307,330 

173,465 

1,984.485 

940,120 

387.797 


1,404.406 
881,603 
364,654 
155,250 
280.447 
142,247 
141,627 
1,319,561 
l,2S6,8il 
44,333 

2,057.974 

2,00^290 

15,265 

1,950,671 

1,897,875 

74,297 

60,113 

256,805 

244.327 

379,002 

2n;872 

8,037 

215,045 
855,676 
432.987 
407,842 


Import  Trade  in  Chief  Itemi. 

The  most  conspicuous  increase  in  the  import  trade  for  1^19  is 
5hown  in  the  number  and  value  of  motor  cars  imported  into  South 
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Africa.  These  increased  by  over  4,000  in  number,  and  by  more  than 
$4,150,000  in  value  over  1918.  The  reason  for  this  increase  is  that 
American  manufacturers,  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
were  again  able  to  exert  their  full  capacity  to  the  output  of  cars; 
the  decontrol  of  exports  and  the  increased  availability  of  ships  were 
also  important  factors.  There  were  unusually  heavy  imports  of 
manufacturing  machinery,  affecting  a  number  of  industries,  both 
old  and  new,  such  as  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar,  ex- 
plosives, india  rubber,  glass  bottles,  boots  and  shoes,  flour,  and  con- 
fectionery. 

The  marked  decreases  in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  cotton  goods 
and  woolen  manufactures,  as  shown  in  the  above  statement,  are  ac- 
counted for  by  the  overstocking-  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
consequent  temporary  cessation  of  new  orders,  and  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  supplies  on  the  renewal  of  orders  at  a  later  date,  owing 
to  the  enormous  demand  for  civilian  clothing  which  followed  de- 
mobilization. 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  into  South  Africa  have  declined  constantly 
since  1913,  although  the  exports  have  increased  sixteeiifold  during 
the  same  period.  In  1913,  foodstuffs  imported  into  South  Africa 
were  valued  at  $36,908,947,  or  19.6  per  cent  of  all  imports.  In  1918 
the  value  of  these  imports  dropped  to  $22,880,187,  and  in  1919  there 
was  a  slight  increase,  due  largely  to  the  increase  in  prices,  to 
$23,611,572,  or  10.3  per  cent  of  all  imports.  The  most  important 
decreases  were  shown  in  the  imports  of  wheat  which  dropped  from 
5,741,379  bushels  in  1913  to  807,136  bushels  in  1919.  Similarly,  the 
imports  of  wheat  flour  dropped  from  866,173  barrels  in  1913  to 
287,705  barrels  in  1919.  Other  foodstuffs  which  are  being  rapidly 
replaced  by  domestic  production  are  com,  sugar,  dairy  produce, 
bacon,  ham,  eggs,  jams,  and  jellies. 
Eatio  of  Trade  Among  Competing  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  share  of  the  principal 
foreign  countries  in  the  import  trade  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
for  1910,  1913,  1918,  and  1919: 


Countries  of  origin. 

1910 

1913 

1918 

1919 

TTnitwl  Kingdom                                

Percent. 
69.0 

1.9 
2.3 

4,7 
1.8 
7.8 
1.6 
1.9 
.2 
10.3 

Percent. 
54.4 

2.2 

2.8 
5.2 
1.7 
9.5 
2.2 
1.8 
.3 
8,8 

Percent. 
54.1 

1.9 
7.0 
2.4 
3.3 
13.8 
.7 
2.4 
5.6 

Percent. 
45.4 

British  possessions: 

Canada                   

3.4 

In^a    ' i 

5.4 

Australia 

3.4 

Other                         ' 

4.1 

Tin  i  ted  States                                      

24.1 

Netherlands 

.4 

Sweden                                 ........................-..•••.••••• 

1.8 

3.7 

.1 

Imports  of  Ooyemment  Stores. 

The  imports  of  stores  for  the  use  of  the  Government  were  valued 
at  $19,847,583  for  1919,  as  compared  with  $10,169,909  for  the  previ- 
ous  year.  The  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  large  importation  by 
the  Government  of  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  and  other  railway 
materials,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  lumber,  and  a  large  number 
of  aeroplanes  and  parts.    Over  75  per  cent  of  these  imports  came 
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from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  20  per  cent  from  the  United 
States. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  Government  in  1918  and  1919  is 
given  below: 


Articles. 


1918 


1910 


Articles. 


1918 


1919 


Aeroplanes,  etc 

Canvas  and  duck 

Copper,  manuTactured. . 
Cordage  and  rope ,  not  wire. 

Cotton  manuXactures 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc 

Etectrical    material    and 

machinery 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of. 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Iron  and  steel  manufae- 

tures 

Leather,  and  manufactures 

of 

Machinery,  not  agricultural 

Metal  eMnposition 

Oilman's  stares 


1343,000 

142, 100 

67,400 

234,100 

146,000 

95,000 
69,700 
84,200 

283,200 

62,300 

126,000 

10,600 

3,300 


9218,600 

1,111,700 
412,700 

59,800 
354,700 

64,200 

623,510 

1,790 

387,800 

834,500 

56,900 
400.200 
75,400  I 
63^500 


oas,miD6rm] 

Paints 

Paper 

Railway  materiaL 

Stationery 

Telegraph  and  telephone 
material 

Tents  and  tarpaulins 

Uniforms  and  appoint- 
ments  

Vehicles 

Wood 

Woolen  manufactuies. 

All  other  articles 

Total 


m,ioo 

43,800 

336,500 

4,746,809 

467,200 

64,800 
6,800 

958,000 

15,900 

100,400 

419,300 

1,297,409 


9118, 87S 

66,209 

473, 4«I 

ll,16i,751 

696,100 

78,309 

346,900 
60,689 
668,409 
591,800 
6U,48S 


10,169,909 


19,817,563 


i 


Export  Trade  by  Articles. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  leading  products  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  exported  in  1913, 1918,  and  1919  were  as  follows: 


Aloes pounds. 

Animals,  living 

Arpol pounds. 

Asbestos,  raw do. . . 

Bark,  wattle do... 

Bark,  wattle,  extract do. . . 

Blastinr  compounds do. . . 

BuchQ  leaves do — 

Coal short  tons. 

Copper  ore  and  regulus...tons. 

Diamonds,  rough carat. 

Feathers,  o^rien pounds. 

Fodder  and  forage cwt.. 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of: 
Ale,  beer,  and  stout.. galls. 

Butter pounds.. 

Coffee do..., 

Conlcctioncry    and    jams, 

pounds. , 

Corn^grain,  flour, etc.— 
Wneat  flour. . . barrelj . . 
Maize  and  grain,  meal, 

barrels 

Maize bushels.. 

KaiBr  corn do 

Oats do.... 

Egn number. . 

Fbn,  dried  and  preserved, 

pounds. 

Fruit- 
Dried pounds. . 

Fresh do... 

Meats- 
Fresh  and  frozen.do. . . 
Preserved  and  cored, 

pounds c 

Spirits,  potable . . .gallons.. 

Sugar pounds. 

Sucar  products do. . . 

Wine. ^ gallons. 

Hair,  angora. pounds. 


702,956 


209,133 

2,271,736 

145,717,738 


1,0.57,450 
163,Jil2 

2,307,782 
ir>,540 

5, 503, 861 

1,023.307 
127,781 

19,266 
45,  .318 
36,087 

491,541 

4,313 

25,779 

409,728 

1,141 

131,635 

1,479,920 

4,6e0,412 

11,585 


192,269 

6,414 

101, 127 

356,182 

11,6SP,1H9 

55,469 

17,355,882 


138,947 

185,443 

21,924 

7a,  693 

1,505,350 


177,953 
156,074 
6,762,965 
2,186,786 
58,478,419 
14,373,631 
158,225 

10,789 
14,497 
7,251 

38,947 

16>108 

94,264 

317, 145 

1,489 

68,622 

41,633 

502,851 

1,771 
353,058 

27,311 

1,197 
12,740 
15,149 
74,720 
56,038 
4,264,295 


539,677 


588,194 

7,606,380 

107,904,898 

8,339,459 

4,Q0O,Om 

89,075 

1,208,386 

6,174 

2,571,646 

108,924 

76,214 

154,538 

3,674,928 
1,458,434 

3,681,880 

31,431 

870,862. 

9,096,140 

29,000 

241,511 
1,713,828 

6,029,076 

4,114,138 


18,712,447 

394,386 
318,830 
5^342,248 
756,102 
452,428 
19,645,684 


I31»3a8 

265,151 

55,857 

282.573 

1,397,756 

fiO?,763 

768,929 

72.477 

5^027,405 

l,r>tt,891 

34,372,298 

,43l,?08 

143,337 

210,864 

1,256,262 

196,932 

497, 176 

360,170 

3,223,238 
7,786,066 

35,826 
139,600 

50,060 

920,717 

459,650 
73,814 

2,285,007 

136,997 
748,370 
341,463 
16,312 
247,062 
7, 989^232 


1,208,982 


379,620 
11,041.432 
126,645,581 

"i,"  966,' 216 

149, 166 

1,092,010 

5,803 

2,752,303 

904,611 

33,623 

142,596 
426,560 
45,561 

8,950,031 

30,500 

1,891,160 
4,400,000 
155,540 
1,541,244 
7,132,481 

5,964,221 

6.330,762 


44,670,990 

1.347,716 

295,748 

38,046,725 

8,917;2» 

408,650 

16,9f2,0U 


S6a,8D5 
228,633 
38,«4 

423,113 

1,878,99$ 

1,051,583 

404.404 

180,693 

4,519,889 

1,521,317 

56,192,346 

8,010,327 

75,601 

203,449 

169,549 

14,040 

1,048, 7W 

870,203 

9,063,297 

5,574,129 

199,336 

937,901 

299,076 

1,115,222 

726,169 
288,413 

6,278,746 

414,762 
302,585 
2,099,4fi 
275,439 
517,517 
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Articles. 


Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle do.... 

Goat do... 

Sheep do. . . 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Manures hundredweight. . 

Oil,  ^vhalc pallons.. 

Baip pounds. . 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates. tons.. 
Tobacco,  and  manuiiscturcs  of, 

pound.s 

Wool: 

Scoured ;  .pounds. . 

Unwashed do 

Exports     to    Northern    and 

Southern  Rhodesia 

All  other  articles 


Total. 
Reexports... 
Specie 


Grand  total . 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


279,840 
104,691 
196,400 


3, 
173, 


16,657 

!,  177, 537 

107,838 

2,779 

244,234 

729,110 
242,755 


13,868,561 

1,586,168 

4,329,292 

11,110 

32,445 

597,081 

6,P69 

1,854,341 

75,815 

1,237,139 
26,495,776 

2,677,037 
1,585,986 


134,391,000 

7,079,000 

182,929,000 


324.399,000 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


12,956,216 
5,888,351 
25,284,318 


49,221 

661,577 

3,214,581 

2,214 

1,802,185 

15,242,881 
100,391,617 


$2,725,556 

1,970,932 

6,467.726 

339,325 

339,156 

308,260 

348,640 

1,240,310 

868,256 

13,588,000 
33,567,000 

4,a'>4,4S6 
2,760,430 


.•l40,703,911 
.1  19,643,6:« 
.174,021,188 


.'334,368,731 


1919 


Quantity.      Value. 


19,586.819 
11,944,565 
39,775,368 


107,236 

453,546 

800,219 

1,344 

1,603,664 

26,476,900 
158, 263, 2W 


15,107,680 
5,238.997 

13,757,853 
300,618 
621,934 
253,511 
142,330 
706,016 

667,387 

24,038,286 
63,002,536 

4,213,809 
4,584,187 


234,234.975 
19,303,600 
172,228,399 


425,766,974 


Principal  Exports  Aooording^  to  Countries  of  Destination. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  countries  of  destination 
for  the  chief  exports  shipped  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in 
1919: 


Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 


Angora  hair 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Asbestos 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

United  States 

Belgium 

Blasting  compounds 

Australia 

India 

Belgian  Kongo 

Coal 

Aden 

Cevlon 

Egypt. 

Argentina 

Straits  Settlements 

Australia 

India 

>  Mauritius 

Copper  ore  and  regulus 

United  Kingdom 

Cotton 

United  Kingdom 

l^Yance 

Diamonds 

United  Kingdom 

United  Ftates 

Feathers,  ostrich 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Food  and  drink,  articles  of: 

Ale,  beer,  and  stout 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

British  East  Africa 

Southwest  Africa  I*rotectorate... 

Butter  and  substitutes 

United  Kingdom 

Portuguese  East  Afrtca 

Belgian  Kongo 

Cheese 

United  Kingdom 

Portuguese  JBast  Africa 


$8,050,333 

6,566,260 

1,470,734 

423, 113 

213,094 

105,340 

57,517 

22,785 

401,404 

292,588 

59,371 

29,598 

4,519,869 

1,345,451 

655,897 

399,656 

271,711 

232,477 

206,447 

190,192 

160,482 

1,521,317 

1,521,317 

93,685 

83,306 

7,379 

56,192,346 

56,139,214 

7,494 

8,010,327 

5,617,673 

2,238,050 

203,449 
70,856 
60,797 
42, 246 
109, 5  {9 
112,022 
41,648 
9,860 
391,349 
344,597 
17,899 


Articles  and  countries  of  destination .      Value. 


Fish,  dried  and  preserved •.... 

France 

United  Kingdom... 

Mauritius 

Fruit,  dried 

United  Kingdom 

Southwest  Africa  Protectorate. 
Fruit,  fresh 

United  Kingdom 

Southwest  Africa  Protectorate. 
Jams  and  jellies 

United  Kingdom , 

France 

^    Southwest  Africa  Protectorate. 
Mairo 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Netherlands 

Mauritius 

Belgium 

Maize  meal 

United  Kingdom 

Portuguese  East  A  frica 

Southwest  Africa  Protectorate. 
Meats,  fresh  and  frozen 

Egypt 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Oats 

United  Kingdom 

Mauri  tius 

Southwest  Africa  Protectorate. 
Peas  and  beans 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Southwest  Africa  Protectorate. 

Portuguese  East  Afrtca 

Sugar 

United  Kingdom 

Argentina 

Southwest  Africa  Protectorate. 

British  East  Africa 

Zanzibar 


$1,115,222 

732,583 

214,072 

125,488 

726,169 

674,117 

.      15,410 

288,413 

225,674 

23,398 

1,048,702 

873,960 

113,341 

31,987 

5,574,128 

3,889,973 

678,025 

400,046 

150,355 

125,994 

8,935,770 

8,474,932 

302,721 

101,353 

6,278,746 

3,844,039 

675,879 

609,544 

937,921 

786,514 

62,432 

60,797 

493,512 

394,410 

32,289 

27,306 

23,632 

2,099,442 

1,210.563 

335,593 

213,020 

151,027 

118,689 
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Dry 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Belgium 

Wet 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Sheep 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Goat 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates 

Straits  Settlements 

United  Kingdom 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of. 

Soutliwest  Africa  Protectorate. 

Portuguese  East  Africa 

United  Kingdom. 

Belgian  Kongo 

Wattlebaric 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


13.108,749 

2,716,247 

180,070 

200,490 

2,088,931 

2,069,246 

11,884 


757,868 
360,006 
622,771 
475,700 
273,040 
238,996 
631,302 
554,990 
706,016 
683.699 

22,317 
667,387 
241,534 
121,327 
118,533 

87,393 
878,936 
660.209 
893,840 


Australia. 

Japan 

Netherlands 

India. 

Belgium 

Wattle  bark  extract 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

United  States 

Whale  oil 

United  Kingdom. 

Wines 

MauriUus 

New  Zealand 

Southwest  Africa  Protectotate.... 
Wool: 

Uncleaned 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Japan. 

Bekgium 

France 

Scoured 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

Si 


9174, 4SI 

172,015 

96,276 

81,  M7 

57,410 

1,061,583 

•»4,gQ7 

S4,523 

5,aoo 

2SS.U1 
2Si,437 
517,M7 
180,330 
145, 8M 
61,215 


AV,A*f  ,  AAA 

8,572, 96S 
2,587,343 
1,843,430 


The  enhancement  of  prices,  though  contributing  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  expansion  of  South  Africa's  export  trade,  ^  no  means 
accounts  for  the  enormous  aggregate  figure  reached.  There  was  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  many  of  the  leading  products 
exported  in  1919,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  especially 
wool,  hides  and  skins,  feathers,  wattle  bark,  asbestos^  sugar  and  sugar 
products,  eggs,  meat,  cheese,  and  dried  fruit. 

Exports  of  foodstuffs  increased  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  the  im- 
ports of  this  class  decreased.  In  1913  exports  were  valued  at  $2^096,- 
221.  They  rose  to  $23,384,949  in  1918  and  to  $32,274,083  in  1919. 
The  principal  items  which  entered  into  this  trade  are  bacon  and  hams, 
butter  and  cheese,  eggs,  fresh  and  frozen  meat,  sugar,  com,  oats 
and  wheat,  jams,  jellies,  and  dried  fruit. 

Eatio  of  Countriea  Sharing  Soutl^  Africa's  Export  Trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percenta^  share  of  foreign  coun- 
tries sharing  the  export  trade  of  the  Umon  of  South  Africa  for 
1910,  1913,  1918,  and  1919. 


Countries. 

1910 

1913 

1918 

1919 

United  Klnedom  '.           

Pe  cent. 

79.8 

.5 

2.1 

Percfnt. 
80.4 
2.5 

2.0 

Percent, 
48.0 
10.9 
18.5 

8.6 

Per  cent. 
£7.2 

British  Dossossions                                    •.••..•.••..•••••.••••••-• 

8.1 

United  States                

15.3 

Japjui                                           -  --- ..................... 

7.2 

Pt^cniim                                                              ........................ 

3.4 

.9 

9.3 

4.0 

2.6 

.8 

&1 

3.6 

2.3 

It'f^fir^                                ^   .,, .......................... 

.7 

1.8 

Germany                             .  .      •    ............................ 

A 11  other  countries    »-t ....-.-. 

13.3 

&1 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  declared 
exports  from  British  South  Africa  to  the  United  States  during  1918 
and  1919: 
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Articles. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1919 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Aloes , 

Argol 

Asbestos 

Bark,  wattle , 

Bark,  wattle,  extract  of. 

Beans,  butter 

Boxwood 

Buchu  leaves 

Calabash  bowls 

Chillies 

Cloves 

Coal  (Manila) 

Coal 

CoHee 

Copper 

Copper  pigs 

Curios 

Copra 

Diamonds: 

Cut 

Rough. 

Feathers,  ostrich 

Fiber: 

Hemp 

Raffia , 

Sisal 

Flowers,  e  verlasting 

Fresh  fruits 

Hides,  cattle: 


.pounds. 

do... 

tons. 

....do... 
.pounds. 
tons. 


237,995 

7,67« 

320 

2,213 


122,245 

1,307 

72,394 

152,937 


..pounds, 
.niunber. 
..pounds. 

do... 

tons. 

do... 

..poimds. 

tons, 

..pounds. 


48,603 


2,884 
49,524 


80,432 
4,953 
1,185 

19,536 

44 

1,292 


I9,0G0 

1,024 

415,675 

1,820,405 

5,536 

306,720 


3S6,471 

2,995,761 

1,848 

.  2,338 
6,580 
2,302 

711,375 


.tons. 


78,687 

989,448 

40,480 

32,611 

1,244 

663,764 

236,564 

1,079 


114,200 

12,980 

9,900 

822,948 


154,594 
1,7.50 
2,458 

258,754 


4,480 
20,613 


1,058 
896,402 


...carats. 
....do... 
.pounds. 


...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
.crates. 


233,256 


239,148 
446,521 

45,607 


131 

112 
10,430i 
1,508 


21,177 

33,873 

779,500 

2,534,264 


Dry 

Wet,  salt. 


Horns 

Household  eflects 

Leathe  r 

Lobster,  canned 

Motion-picture  films,  exposed. 

Mohair 

Nutmegs-. 

Ore: 

Copper  concentrates 

Copper  

Chrome « 

Conmdum , 

Corundum  crystals 

Manganese 

Platinum 

Quince  seed 

Sausage  casings 

Seeds: 

Allklfa 

Other 

Skins: 


/pieces.. 
•\pounds. 

/pieces. . 
•\pounds. 

pairs. 

cases. 


685 

12,000 
27,465 


2,297 


44,800 

467,097 

6,300 


6,353 
59,012 
3,394 


11,248 


32,635 


4,682 
9,393 


10,360 

211,105 

1,206 

98,817 

8,881 

8 


86,607 


.pounds. 

feet. 

.pounds. 
do... 


14,400 
'213,002 


6,046 

320 

97,661 


19,948 
1,708 

16,923 
4,332 


22,722 
'*6,"866* 


24,206 
"i,3^ 


tons. 

do... 

do... 

....do... 
..pounds, 
..pounds. 
..ounces. 
..pounds, 
.bundles. 

..pounds. 


143 

8,838 

8,857 

425 


31,258 
866, 3.57 
170,277 

42,127 


214,620 

73 

7,145 


54,690 


3,545 
6,865 
4,373 
18,009 

8,670 


12,000 

513 

186,210 

521,458 

18 

4,766 

45,791 

216,296 


123,351 
67,718 
9,538 


Calf,  dry 

Game,  assorted. 
Goat 


Goat,  angora. 


Sheep,  dry.. 


Sheep,  haired. 

Tire  and  tubes 

Wax: 


/pieces... 
Apounds. 
...pieces, 
/....do. 

ipounds.. 

Apiece s. 

pounds 

pieces... 

poimds. 

Dales... 
/pieces. . 
tpounds. 


67,792 
128,265 


465,002 
1,287,042 


}   40,015 
}   572,063 


1,65.5, 5sl 

7,401,642 

503 


2,  pan,  459 
119,615 


16, 

1,018, 
2,827, 
40, 
147, 
2,099, 
7,178, 

173, 
624, 


1,440 

8,752 
31,085 

44,409 
2,667 

34,077 

1,247 

1,872,246 

55,881 

4,243,355 

509,378 
1,744 


Berry 

Sugar-cane 

Wools,  unmanufactured: 

Angora  goat  hair- 
Not  on  skins 

On  skins 

Sheep- 
Scoured 

Unwashed 

All  other  articles 


.pounds.. 

— do 

....do.... 


76,715 


26,452 


.pounds. 
do... 


.do... 
.do.... 


ty4,850 


5,483,272 

653,300 

12,002,293 
34,161,274 


9,496 


2,985,816 
157, 3&1 

13,374,609 

15,278,493 

25,051 


18,055 


2,456,210 
1,779,361 

10,001,395 
34,135,149 


1,648,126 
535,444 

11,264,304 

15,470,579 

17,098 


Total. 


39,799,035 


42,897,354 
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TFnited  States*  Share  of  South  African  Trade. 

In  1913,  54.4  Der  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  South  Africa  camo 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  only  9.5  per  cent  from  the  United 
States.  In  1919  the  percentage  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  4^.4 
per  cent,  while  that  from  the  United  States  had  risen  to  24.1  per 
cent.  As  regards  values  imports  from  the  United  States  advanced 
from  $17,860,000  in  1913  to  $54,891,224  in  1919,  while  British  trade 
only  increased  from  $102,050,000  to  $103,354,727  in  the  same  period, 
notwithstanding  the  ph^iomenal  rise  in  prices  during  that  period.  i 

South  African  exports  to. the  United  States  rose  from  ^,646,000 
in  1913  to  $38,742,766  in  1919,  while  the  exports  to  the  United  King-  ' 

dom  rose  from  $287,251,000  in  1913  to  $317401,311  in  1919.    These        ■ 
figures  include  the  value  of  raw  gold,  which  in  1913  amounted  to 
$182,929,000  and  in  1919,  $172,228,000. 
J>epreoiated  Exchange  Eedu^es  American  Trade. 

American  exports  to  South  Africa  during  the  year  1919  amounted 
to  $54,891,224  or  24.1  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  trade  would  have  reached  an  even  higher  figure  had 
it  not  been  for  the  depreciated  exchange  value  of  the  pound  sterling. 
With  money  plentiful,  due  principally  to  the  increase  in  the  values 
of  South  African  exports  and  the  depreciation  of  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise following  the  difiiculty  in  obtaining  supfJies  during  the 
war  period,  there  was  a  brisk  demand  throughout  the  entire  year 
for  all  classes  of  goods.  In  many  lines  merchandise  was  unobtain- 
able in  England,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  depre- 
ciated exchange  value  of  the  pound  sterling  was  not  seriously  con- 
sidered when  placing  orders  for  American  goods.  However,  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  when  the  pound  sterling  fell  below  $4  in  value, 
there  was  considerable  contraction  in  new  business.  Merchants  be- 
gan to  confine  their  orders  to  the  lowest  possible  limits,  except  for 
such  goods  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere,  particularly 
automobiles. 

The  retail  prices  of  many  commodities  imported  from  the  United 
States,  particularly  boots  and  shoes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  have  already 
been  raised  to  such  figures  as  to  make  competition  with  the  products 
of  other  .countries  prohibitive.  Sooner  or  later  this  condition  will 
reflect  on  American  business  in  this  market,  particularly  when  Eng- 
land, which  has  always  enjoyed  the  bulk  of  the  South  African  im- 
port trade,  and  other  countries  whose  imports  will  not  be  taxed  by 
the  depreciated  exchange  values  of  currencies,  will  again  be  able  to 
supply  the  wants  of  this  market. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  past  few  years  that  American  mer- 
chandise of  all  descriptions  has  entered  this  market.  It  has  been 
well  received,  and  many  articles  have  become  firmly  established; 
but  if  importers  have  to  pay  nearly  25  per  cent  more  for  American 
goods  on  account  of  tlie  depreciated  pound  sterling,  a  large  part  of 
this  trade  will  be  lost,  which  it  Avill  be  difficult  to  regain  once  other  | 
countries  enter  the  market  and  competition  is  increai^. 
Trade  With  Other  African  Territories. 

The  total  amount  of  merchandise  imported  into  South  Africa  in 
1919^  which  was  reexported  during  ^le  same  period,  was  valued  a^ 
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$19,30.'),600,  as  compared  with  $19,643,632  in  1918.  Nearly  one-half 
of  such  imports  were  exported  to  contiguous  and  other  African  terri- 
tories, besides  a  large  amount  of  domestic  produce,  such  as  coal, 
meats  and  other  foodstuffs,  and  boots  and  shoes.  Nearly  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  from  South  Africa  were  sent  to  African, 
territories. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  exports  to  African 
countries  during  1918  and  1919: 


Countries. 


British  Fast  Africa , 

British  West  Africa , 

Egypt. 

Mauritius , 

Rhodesia 

Southwest  Africa  Protec- 
torate  


1918 


11,930,000 

212,909 

1,165,979 

1,237,887 

10,563,000 

5,019,959 


1919 


11,139,291 

122,572 

4,423,989 

1,715,655 

10, 603, 164 

5,524,041 


Countries. 


Zanzibar 

BolRian  Koago ;. . . 

Madagascar 

Portuguese  East  Africa . 
Portuguese  West  Africa 

Total 


1913 


1464,663 

2,495,595 

738, 652 

4, 805, 849 

473, 642 


1919 


$362,082 

1,976,853 

630,985 

3,091,468 

513,352 


23,108,135  130,103,442 


Imperial  Tariff  Preference  for  South  African  Produce. 

Beginning  with  September  1,  1919,  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  granted  a  preferential  customs  tariif  on  certain  products 
grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  its  overseas  dominions.  This 
preference  affects  a  number  of  articles  produced  in  South  Africa, 
in  some  of  which  a  lucrative  export  trade  to  Great  Britain  has 
already  been  developed.  In  the  case  of  tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  chicory, 
currants,  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  sugar,  glucose,  molasses,  saccha- 
rin, motor  spirit,  and  tobacco  the  duty  charged  on  South  African 
products  is  five-sixths  of  the  full  rate.  On  wines  not  exceeding  30 
per  cent  of  proof  spirit  the  duty  is  60  per  cent  of  the  full  rate ;  ex- 
ceeding 30  per  cent  of  prooof  spirit,  66|  per  cent  of  the  full  rate. 
On  motor  cars  and  parts  of,  musical  instruments  and  parts  of, 
clocksj  watches,  and  moving-picture  films,  two-thirds  of  the  full  rate. 
On  spirits  there  is  also  a  substantial  rebate  granted. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  also  grants  a  rebate  of  3  per  cent  on 
most  of  the  merchandise  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  from 
reciprocating  British  colonies. 

Shipping  Uovement. 

South  Africa  has  not  yet  witnessed  an  appreciable  augmentation 
t>f  shipping  entering  its  ports  since  the  pre-war  period..  This  is  due 
to  the  shortage  of  tonnage  and  the  increased  demand  for  jfreights 
throughout  the  world,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in  many  countries 
during  1919  the.  Governments  still  retained  the  control  of  vessels  for 
their  own  urgent  needs. 

In  1913,  1,539  steamers  and  68  sailing  vessels,  a  total  of  1,607,  of 
a  net  register  of  5,353,794  tons,  entered  ^outh  African  harbors,  and 
during  that  same  year  1,510  steamers  and  67  sailing  vessels,  or  a 
total  of  1,577,  of  5^277,324  net  tons  register,  were  cleared.  In  1919 
only  998  steamers  and  77  sailing  vessels,  a  total  of  1,075  ships,  with 
a  net  tonnage  of  3,647,404  tons,  entered  South  African  ports,  and 
969  steamers  and  101  sailing  vessels,  or  a  total  of  1,070,  with  a  net 
tonnage  of  3,585,629  tons,  were  cleared. 

4394"— 20-COa 3 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMlMERGE  REPORTS, 


The  following  table  p^ives  the  numbers  of  arrivals  and  departures 
of  vessels  at  Union  ports  during  1919,  with  the  corresponaing  net 
tonnage;  total  returns  for  1918  and  1913  are  also  given: 


• 

Arrived. 

Deputed. 

Nationality. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Total 

Net  tan- 
nage. 

Steam. 

SaU. 

Total. 

Neit<ni- 

na^e. 

South  Af riPBn 

43 

787 

4 

4 

33 
22 
1 
1 
3 
1 

47 
820 

26 
1 
1 
5 

30 

23,171 

3,038,730 

41,244 

823 

1,683 

6,848 

143,040 

38 
770 

4 

2* 

37 

4 
40 
20 

1 
1 
3 
2 

1 
1 

*'*io' 

1 

6 
""l 

42 
810 

33 
1 
1 
5 

39 
1 
3 
1 

36 

21 

49 
6 
1 

22 

22  096 

Other  British 

2,972,626 

48,510 

833 

American 

Argentine 

Chilean 

7  605 

Danish 

..     . 

2 

85 

Dutch 

161,147 
l,9i8 

Finnish 

French 

2 

1 

3 

4,955 

2 

1 

35 

11 

48 

i' 

20 

4,9» 
2  818 

Greek 

Japanese 

41 

10 
51 

"*'6* 
1 
3 

'i' 

41 

16 

52 

3 

1 
23 

155,979 

26,905 

137,347 

5,784 

2,338 

68,557 

194,830 
36  123 

Norwe^i  m 

Portuj^iiese 

133,149 
9.163 
2,338 

65,670 

Kussian 

Spanish 

1 
23 

Swedish 

Total,  1919 

998 

924 

1,539 

77 
112 
68 

1,075 
1,030 
1,607 

8.647,404 
2,989,440 
5,353,794 

969 

924 

1,510 

101 

80 
67 

1,070 
1,004 
1,577 

3.586,629 
2,986.508 
5,277,3M 

TGtiI,1918 

Tota»,1913 

Heed  of  Passenger  Steamship  Serviee  to  ITnlted  States. 

The  number  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  flying  the  American 
flag,  which  entered  South  African  ix>rts  during  the  years  1913  to 
1919,  inclusive,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Years. 

Steam- 
ers. 

SaiMnpt 

vessels. 

Total. 

Years. 

Bteom- 
•rs. 

Beilinf; 
vessels. 

TctA 

1913 

3 
6 
6 
5 

3 
7 

7 
13 

1917 

4 

18 
35 
22 

22 

1914 

1 
1 
8 

191?* 

38 

1915 

1919 

4 

M 

1916 

Despite  the  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  in  1918  and  1919  and  the  increase  in  South  African  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  there  was  no  appreciable  increase  in 
American  ships,  except  in  the  number  of  sailing  vessels.  Many  of 
these  did  not  load  direct  carj^oes  for  the  United  States,  but  carri^ 
South  African  produce,  particularly  coal^  to  other  countries.  The 
bulk  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  was  carried  in  British 
bottoms,  practically  all  of  which  form  part  of  the  Conference  Linea 

During  all  this  period  not  a  single  American  passenger  steamer 
reached  South  Africa.  During  the  war  a  number  of  British  steamers 
bound  from  United  States  ports  to  India,  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  carried  passengers,  returning  the  same  way,  but  these  were 
few  in  number  and  irre<:5ular  in  their  sailings.  Since  the  closie  of  the 
war  these  vessels  have  been  routed  via  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Union 
Castle  Steamship  Co.  has  resumed  its  weekly  service  between  Eng- 
land and  South  Africa,  and  passengers  going  to  the  United  States 
are  usually  obliged  to  go  via  England. 

Early  in  1920  a  passenger  steamer,  with  a  capacity  for  86  pas- 
sengers, reached  Cape  Town  from  New  York  with  all  its  accom- 
modations occupied.  The  vessel  returned  to  New  York  a  short  time 
later  without  cargo,  but  with  every  berth  engaged.    A  passenger 
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steamer  service  providing  for  one  steamer  a  month,  with  accom- 
modation for  50  to  100  passengers  and  with  a  speed  that  will  permit 
it  to  make  the  voyage  net  ween  New  York  and  Cape  Town  m  not 
more  than  25  days,  is  necessary  if  the  commercial  relations  built  up 
between  South  Africa  and  the  United  States  during  the  last  few 
years  are  to  be  retained  and  improved.  A  greater  number  of  cargo 
vessels  providing  a  regular  service  is  also  essential. 

BAUkingr  Sitttatiott. 

The  bank  returns  for  1919  bear  further  evidence  to  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  capital  within  the  country,  and  though  loans  and 
advances  increased  in  a  fairly  rapid  manner  the  rate  of  increase 
has  never  kept  pace  with  the  rate  of  increase  in  deposits.  Fixed  and 
floating  deposits  amounted  to  $220,924,000  on  I>eceraber  31,  1914; 
$377,610,000  on  December  31,  1918;  and  $521,088,076  on  December 
31, 1919. 

The  banks,  however,  have  not  been  able  to  increase  their  holdings 
of  coin,  which  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to  8  per  cent  of  the 
deposit  liabilities.  In  1914  the  proportion  of  gold  to  deposit  lia- 
bilities was  17  per  cent.  The  increase  in  loans  and  advances  was 
less  rapid,  indicating  that  the  deposits  arc  not  being  fully  utilized 
for  purposes  of  development. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  capital  in  South  Africa  was  fully 
employed ;  the  loans  made  by  the  banks  to  their  customers  amounted 
to  93.1  per  cent  of  the  deposits.  During  the  war  period,  while  con- 
siderable capital  was  invested  in  new  local  industrial  enterprises, 
tlic  employment  of  capital  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  accumulation 
of  it,  the  loans  on  December  31,  1919,  amounting  only  to  76  per 
cent  of  the  bank  deposits. 

The  note  issue  of  the  country  also  shows  a  decided  expansion 
during  the  past  five  years,  while  the  coin  and  bullion  reser\'es  held 
by  the  banks  show  but  a  slight  increase.  In  1914  the  coin  and 
bullion  held  by  the  banks  amounted  to  $38,075,000,  and  in  1919  coin 
and  bullion  amounted  to  $42,133,217. 

ttatltticB  of  Banking  Conditions. 

The  following  table  gives  data  as  to  the  condition  of  the  five  bank- 
ing institutions  of  South  Africa  on  December  31,  1919,  with  com- 
parative statistics  for  the  five  preceding  years : 


Years. 


1914. 
1915. 
191«. 
1917. 
191 S. 
1919. 


Pcprwlts, 
fixed  and 
floating. 


$2-20,924.000 
249, 729,  (100 
269,0,^,000 
3I5,l»S0OO 
377,610,000 
521,0*4,076 


Coin  held 
by  banks. 


Ivoans  and 
advances. 


S3S,07.'>.000  ,  $202,709,000 

43,a'W,000  201.096,000 

32.US<i,000  I    23-1,934,000 

42,244,000  I    234,1X6,000 

44, '2-24, 000  ,    304, 19,-),  000 

42,133,217  397,374,179 


Notes  in 
circulation. 


Capital 

and 
reserves. 


Ill,fl99,000     $39,447,000 
13,29ti,00<3  1    3S,  756, 000 


16,703,00i) 
22,691,000 
31,394,000 
40,001,033 


3S,KS2,000 
40,006,000 
40,979,000 
45,838,451 


Olearinsr-Hcmse  Beturns — AmerieaA  Bank  in  Cape  Tows. 

The  clearing-house  returns  for  the  year  under  review  indicate 
an  increasing  activity  in  business  conditions,  rising  from  $110^081,000 
for  January  to  $200,943,000  for  December,  or  a  total  of  $1,680,839,184 
for  the  entire  year,  the  largest  amount  ever  recorded.  The  returns 
for  1918  amounted  to  $1,369,571,036. 
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During  the  latter  half  of  1919  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  had  representatives  in  South  Africa  preparatory  to  establishing 
a  branch  of  that  institution  in  the  Union ;  the  branch  was  opened  in 
Cape  Town  in  January,  1920.  The  new  bank  intends  to  confine  its 
business  to  exchange  and  collection  transactions. 

Government  Finances. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1920,  the  finances 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  in  a  healthy  condition.  The 
money  realized  from  revenue  during  the  year  amounted  to  $140,- 
180,078,  and  from  temporary  and  funded  loans  $70,125,589,  making 
a  total  of  $210,305,667.  Expenditures  against  the  revenue  account 
amounted  to  $119,985,625;  loan  account  $42,185,017;  repayment  of 
temporary  and  funded  indebtedness  $20,594,439,  or  a  total  of  $182,- 
765,081,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  March  31,  1920,  of 
$27,540,586.  This  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue  was  due  to  the  in- 
creased taxation,  which  was  put  into  effect  during  the  year  in  the 
form  of  additignal  customs  duties  on  imported  spirits,  increased 
excise  duties  on  South  African  spirits  and  beer,  the  raising  of  the 
export  duty  on  rough  diamonds  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  passed  June, 
1919,  but  retroactive  to  February  19,  1919^  and  an  increase  in  the 
excess-profits  tax  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1919,  the  revenue  yielded  $103,510,455,  and  expenditures 
amounted  to  $103,846,244. 

Mineral  Production. 

The  production  of  minerals  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  1919 
was  valued  at  $247,418,338,  or  $17,624,484  more  than  in  1918,  when 
the  production  was  valued  at  $229,793,854.  The  production  of  gold 
showed  a  decrease  of  86,566  ounces  over  the  previous  year,  but  the 
output  of  silver,  diamonds,  and  coal  was  slightly  increased.  The 
copper  output  suffered  a  further  decline  of  nearly  2,000  tons  over 
1918,  and  about  15,000  tons  over  1917.  This  was  due  principally  to 
the  closing  down  in  May,  1919,  of  the  mines  operatea  by  the  Cape 
Copper  Co.  in  Namaqua  Land,  on  account  of  the  increased  operating 
expenses,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  freights,  and  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  copper. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  summary  of  the  mineral  output  for 
South  Africa  for  1918  and  1919 : 


Minerals. 


1918 


Tons. 


Value. 


1919 


Tons. 


Value. 


Gold 

Silver 

Diamonds 

Coal 

Copper 

Tin , 

Antimwiy 

Arsenic,  white 

Asbestos 

Corundum 

Graphite 

Iron  ore * 

Mineral  paints,  iron  oxide,  ochers,  etc 

Iron  pyrites 

Talc 

a  Fine  ounces. 


a  8,418,217 

0  877,498 

6  2,543,735 

9,878,382 

6,82i 

3,230 

99 

18 

3,674 

3,876 

79 

4,879 

736 

4,630 

670 


$174,017,845 

772,873 

33,876,008 

15,801,776 

1,745,258 

2,179,958 

■  12,599 

8,560 

262,971 

127,791 

11,164 

13,281 

6,94ff 

34,075 

8,336 

6  Carats. 


a  8,331, 

a  891, 

6  2,592, 

10,261, 

4 

1 


$172,238,498 

991,043 

54,088,647 

16,693,853 

1,016,622 


1, 


2,706 
3,236 
323,382 
7,232 
12,799 
5,361 
3,784 
43,383 
10,560 
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Uinerais. 

4 

1918 

1919 

Tons. 

Valoe. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Lead  ore 

162 

833 

544 

5 

102,372 

764 

12 

220 

2,638 

$9,178 
10,628 
9,563 
5,767 
770,099 
54,013 
11, «» 
7,256 
33,301 

766 

1,024 

155 

3 

124,201 
13,251 
3,77$ 
i;796 

■H*en^t4^                

MiwranefWr  or^ ... 

MSr^^ii::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

T4w»^..        

Boda 

52 

4 

3,664 
8,040 

T^mifstflTi..,..,, . . ,.      ........      ....    ,  . 

FuST.. ...:::.:..:.:.:.:::::.. ::::::.:::::::::. 

Gypsum 

Total 

229,793,854 

247,418,338 

TTiisatitfaetory  Condition  of  Gold-Xining  Industry. 

At  various  times  during  the  past  few  years  the  directors  of  the 
gold-mining  industry  have  solicited  governmental  aid  to  help  put 
the  gold-mining  industry  on  a  paying  basis,  but  to  no  avail.  In  May 
1919,  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  Transvaal,  again  approached  the  Union 
Government  for  some  measure  of  relief  for  the  low-grade  mines. 

The  Government  informed  the  miners  that  it  could  not  see  its  way 
clear  to  give  the  mines  operating  on  an  unprofitable  basis  any  ma- 
terial aid.  It  appointed  a  commission,  however,  to  make  a  thor- 
ough inquiry  into  the  situation^  and  to  make  any  recommendations 
it  might  find  necessary  for  alleviating  the  present  distress. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  inquiry  was  the  recommendation  of 
temporary  employment  of  natives  from  the  north  of  latitude  22° 
south  to  supplement  the  insufficient  supply  of  labor.  Other  recom- 
mendations included  the  rearrangement  of  Underground  work  so  as 
to  increase  the  effective  working  period  of  natives,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  individual  output.  Greater  cooperation  between  the  man- 
agement and  the  employees,  to  be  secured  by  committees,  was  also 
recommended. 

Pree  Xarket  Aids  Industry — Higher  Production  Costs. 

Notwithstanding  the  measures  recommended  by  the  commission, 
the  gold-mining  industry  found  a  considerable  amount  of  relief  in 
the  reestablishment  of  a  free  market  for  gold,  which  it  is  generally 
believed  bids  fair  to  be  of  considerable  and  more  immediate  benefit 
than  any  of  the  forms  of  relief  which  the  commission  recommended. 

The  working  costs  have  risen  until  now  they  exceed  the  pre-war 
figure  by  about  6  shillings  6  j>ence  ($1.58)  per  ton.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  higher  production  costs  involve  an  additional  expenditure 
of  over  £0,000,000  ($29,199,000)  per  annum.  The  enforcement  of  the 
Miners'  Phthisis  Act  will  considerably  augment  this  expenditure. 

Pre-war  Kethod  of  Disposiner  of  Mineral. 

Before  the  war  gold  min^  disposed  of  their  gold  in  London,  ob- 
taining (subject  to  slight  fluctuations)  par  value  in  British  currency, 
the  mines  paying  charges  for  shipment,  insurance,  and  refining.  (5n 
the  outbreak  of  war  arrangements  were  entered  into  with  the  Bank 
of  England  under  which  the  South  African  output  was  sold  to  the 
bank  substantially  on  the  pre-war  terms,  but  subject  to  considerably 
increased  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  and  refining.  The  gold  was 
paid  for  as  before  in  British  currency  at  its  nominal  value.  Subse- 
quently various  war  restrictions  on  the  export  of  gold  were  imposed 
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by  the  Government  in  the  same  way  as  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  export  of  various  other  commodities. 

Toward  the  end  of  11)18  it  was  ur^ed  that  to  pay  tot  gold  at  par 
in  British  currency  was  unfair,  inasmuch  as  that  currency  had  de- 
preciated in  value  as  compared  with  gold.  It  was  only  compara- 
tively recently,  however,  when  the  American  exchange  became  so 
adverse  to  the  United  Kingdom  that  a  means  of  obtaming  in  Brit- 
ish currency  a  premium  on  gold  became  obvious,  provided  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  gold  to  the  United  States  were  i-emoved. 
New  Plan  Provides  Free  Market  lor  Gold. 

The  arrangement  made  with  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  gold- 
mining  companies  was  for  the  period  of  the  war,  ana  after  the 
armistice  negotiations  were  entered  into  by  the  Transvaal  Chamber 
of  Mines  for  an  alteration,  so  as  to  enable  gold  to  be  sold  on  tho 
best  terms. 

A  new  arrangement  was  agreed  uppn  on  July  24,  1919,  by  the 
producers,  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  Union  Government. 
[See  Commerce  Reports  for  Aug.  28,  1919.]  Under  this  agreement 
the  gold  producers  ship  all  gold,  refined  and  imrefincd,  produced 
by  them,  to  England  consigned  to  the  Bank  of  England,  with  the 
exception  of  such  amount  as  may  be  re<juired  to  meet  local  currency 
requirements.  On  arrival  at  the  Bank  of  England,  unrefined  gold 
is  delivered  to  the  refiners  of  the  gold  producers.  The  sale  of  the 
refined  gold  (including  gold  refined  after  arrival  in  London),  is 
negotiated  by  the  producers'  agents,  who  sell  the  gold  at  the  best 
price  obtainable. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  authority  from  the  Treasury  to  issue 
licenses  for  the  reexportation  of  the  gold  at  any  time  within  the 
period  of  five  weeks  from  the  date  of  its  arrival  at  the  bank.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  a  period  of  five  weelvs,  it  is  thought,  is  amply 
sufficient  to  enable  the  gold  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  amount  of  each  shipment  of  gold  will  be  cabled  to  London,  thus 
affording  some  eight  or  nine  weeks  at  least  for  tlie  sale  of  each  con- 
signment. The  producers  have,  moreover,  the  assurance  that  in  the 
event  of  interruption  in  export  facilities,  due  to  unforseen  circum- 
stances requiring  a  longer  period,  an  extension  will  be  granted.  In 
the  event  of  sovereigns  being  required  for  export,  the  bank  will 
make  payment  in  sovereigns  for  gold  sold  to  it  at  77  shillings  9  pence 
^$18.89)  per  standard  ounce.  All  charges  for  freight,  insurance^  re- 
fining, assaying,  and  charges  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of 
gold  are  borne  by  the  producers.  There  is  a  further  provision  by 
which  the  Bank  of  f^ngland  undertakes  to  advance  an  amount  equal 
to  76  shillin|!:s  ($18.46)  per  standard  ounce,  subject  to  interest. 

Tlie  benefit  derived.by  the  producers  from  this  new  arrangement 
is  obvious.  Before  and  during  the  war  period  the  miners  received 
77  shilUngs  9  pence  ($18.89)  per  standard  ounce,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  under  review  they  were  receiving  114  shillings  6  pence 
($27^82) .  This  premium  has  greatly  increased  the  revenues  of  all 
the  mines,  and  has,  even  if  only  temporarily,  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  the  low*grade  mines  to  tide  them  over  the  interval  which 
must  elapse  before  the  proposals  recommended  by  the  commission 
can  be  made  effective. 
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Brmnch  <€  tiie  Koyal  Kimt  SstabUtheC 

The  creation  of  a  mint  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  provided 
for  in  legislation  passed  bv  the  Union  Parliament  in  June,  1919.  The 
mint  will  be  a  branch  of  the  Koyal  Mint  so  far  as  gold  coina^  is 
concerned.  This  insures  that  the  output  will  be  legal  tender  through- 
out the  British  Empire. 

The  gold  mines  in  South  Africa  exist  entirely  by  selling  their 
gold.  They  strongly  urged  the  creation- of  a  mint  as  it  would  have, 
under  normal  conditions,  added  to  their  profits  and  would  have  re- 
lieved them  from  the  manv  difficulties  which  beset  the  indu^ry  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Work  on  the  mint  is  now  proceeding,  but 
with  the  high  premium  on  gold  which  the  mining  companies  are  re- 
ceiving since  the  placing  of  gold  on  the  open  market,  minting  at 
present  would  not  be  profitable.  Until  the  premium  disappears  no 
advantage  will  be  gained  by  minting  locally. 

MftMoad  Miainir  Prosperous  in  1919. 

The  diamond-mining  industry,  wliich,  next  to  gold  mining,  is  the 
most  important  of  the  mining  industries  in  South  Africa,  enjoyed  a 
particularly  prosperous  year.  The  output  was  increased  from 
2,543,735  carats  in  1918  to  2,592,099  carats  in  1919,  or  48^61  carats, 
although  the  value  increased  from  $33,876,008  in  1918  to  $54,688,647 
in  1919,  or  nearly  $21,000,000.  Exports  of  diamonds  during  1919 
amounted  to  2,752,303  carats,  valued  at  $56,192,346  as  compared  with 
2,571,646  carats,  valued  at  $34,372,298  exported  in  1918.  In  the  pre- 
war year  1913,  however,  the  exports  of  diamonds  amountecl  to 
5,503,861  carats,  valued  at  $58,478,419. 

The  diamond  market  throughout  the  whole  year  was  in  a  buoyant 
state.  Prices  advanced  materially,  owing  primarily  to  the  limita- 
tion of  sales  to  market  requirements,  a  policy  which  has  been  con- 
sistently pursued  bv  the  principal  diamond  producers  in  South 
Africa.  A  comprehensive  agreement  was  readied  by  the  three 
largest  producers  of  diamond^  in  South  Africa,  and  the  principal 
group  of  producers  in  the  Southwest  Africa  Protectorate,  wlier<?by 
their  entire  output  will  be  purchased  by  the  London  Diamond 
Syndicate,  and  placed  upon  the  world's  markets  through  this  one 
channel  only.  [Comprehensive  articles  covering  this  topic  appeared 
in  CoMBCERCE  Beports  for  Apr.  28,  and  May  11, 1920.] 
The  Establislmient  of  a  Diamond- Cutting  Industry. 

During  1919  the  Union  Parliament  passed  an  act  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  diamond-cutting  industry  in  the  Union  of  , 
South  Africa.  The  new  legislation  provides  inter  alia  for  regulating 
the  export  or  sale  of  cut  diamonds  by  cutters,  who  will  be  panted 
licenses  on  the  recommendation  of  an  advisory  board.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  a  regular  supply  of  rough  diamonds,  a  producer  or 
dealer  who  refuses  to  sell  to  a  cutter  in  the  Union  being  prohibited 
from  exporting  or  selling  diamonds. 

The  Government  is  permitted,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  enter  into  agreements  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory 
provided  that  it  will  not  constitute  a  monopoly.  In  this  connection  a 
draft  contract  has  been  framed,  the  promoters  of  the  industry  under- 
taking to  form  a  limited  company  in  the  Union  with  a  iully  sub- 
scribed capital  of  £2,000,000,   ($^,733,000)    to  erect  within  three  . 
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months  suitable  factory  accommodation,  including  the  equipment  of 
2,000  mills.    The  company  also  undertakes  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
structions in  diamond  cutting  to  men  disabled  in  the  war. 
Progress  of  Coal  Industry. 

While  an  inadequate  labor  supply  and  the  lack'  of  sufficient  railway 
stock  to  meet  the  transportation  demands  for  coal  hindered  the  coal- 
mining industry,  the  output  for  1919  was  10,261,859  tons,  valued  at 
$16,093,852,  or  nearly  400,000  tons  over  1918,  when  9,878,382  tons, 
valued  at  $15,804,776,  were  produced.  About  60  per  cent  of  this  coal 
comes  from  the  Transvaal,  where  the  gold  mines  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal consumers,  and  30  per  cent  from  Natal.  The  Cape  Province 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  account  for  the  remainder. 

The  number  of  mines  in  operation  in  1919  was  67,  of  which  33 
are  located  in  the  Transvaal,  3  in  the  Cape  Province,  4  in  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  27  in  Natal.  The  industry  gave  employment  to  1,593 
white  men  and  28,519  colored,  or  a  total  of  30,112.  The  average 
annual  output  per  miner  was  340  tons.  The  pit  head  price  per  ton, 
although  it  has  risen  during  the  past  five  years,  continues  to  be  low, 
due  to  the  comparative  nearness  of  the  coal  seams  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  mined.  In  December,  1919, 
coal  was  $2.25  per  ton,  aS  compared  with  $1.70  in  December,  1914. 

During  the  war  many  merchant  ships  were  routed  via  South 
Africa,  where  they  obtained  the  necessary  bunkers.  This  bunker 
trade  reached  its  highest  point  in  1916,  when  1,933,928  tons  were 
disposed  of.  For  a  time  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
fewer  ships  called  and  there  was  a  snarp  decline,  the  coal  bunkered 
in  1918-19  amounting  only  to  814,388  tons.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  a  greater  demand  developed. 

Notwithstanding  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  coal  bunkered,  there 
was  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  export  of  coal.  The  largest  exports 
ever  reached  in  any  one  previous  year  were  in  1915,  when  506^51 
tons  were  exported.  In  1919  the  amount  rose  to  1,092,010  tons.  The 
bulk  of  these  exports  went  to  supply  the  entire  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
while  Aden,  India,  Ceylon,  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Argentina  have 
also  been  large  purchasers  of  South  African  coal. 
Encouraging  Ontlook  for  Plg-Iron  Production. 

Considerable  importance  was  attached  to  the  establishment  of  a 
blast  furnace  at  Pretoria  in  1918  for  the  purpose  of  producing  pig 
iron  from  domestic  ore.  This  furnace  has  a  daily  capacity  of  10  to 
15  tons;  and  while  it  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  the 
results  obtained  were  so  successful  that  the  promoters  now  intend 
to  place  the  industrv  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis.  Several  other 
furnaces  conunenced  operations  in  the  Transvaal,  and  a  company  for 
the  same  purpose  was  organized  in  Natal  during  1919. 

In  pre-war  days  nearly  all  of  the  pig  iron  used  in  South  Africa 
was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  the  price  there  being  so  low  that 
it  was  not  profitable  to  exploit  the  local  resources.  The  war  condi-  , 
tions  induced  local  capitalists  to  exploit  the  iron  deposits  in  South 
Africa,  but  for  a  time  considerable  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  whether 
it  was  economically  feasible  to  produce  pig  iron  in  the  country. 

The  industry  is  said  to  have  passed  now  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  and  it  is  claimed  that  pig  iron  can  be  turned  out  in  South  • 
Africa  At  a  lower  cost  than  in  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain 
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under  post-war  conditions.    The  promoters  express  great  confidence 
in  being  able  to  supply  the  dom^ic  demand,  besides  competing  in 
foreign  markets. 
Drongkt  Eeduees  Crop  Yields. 

The  imbroken  drought  which  prevailed  throughout  all  parts  of 
South  Africa  during  1919  caused  considerable  decrease  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  pastors  production,  thereby  creating  a  shortage  in  the 
wheat  and  butter  output,  necessitating  an  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat  and  the  placing  of  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  butter. 
This  shortage,  coupled  with  an  element  of  speculation,  brought  about 
a  material  increase  in  prices,  which  to  a  large  extent  counterbalanced 
the  losses  suffered  by  the  farmers  through  a  reduced  production. 
However,  it  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  living,  which  was  one  of 
the  dominant  features  of  1919. 

The  available  farm  area  of  the  Union  is,  roughly,  229,300,000  acres, 
of  which  only  about  14,000,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  At 
present  there  are  about  970,000  acres  under  water  out  of  an  irrigable 
area  of  nearly  2,500,000  acres.  In  1919,  990,000  acres  were  planted 
with  wheat,  132,000  acres  with  barley^  675,000  acres  with  oats,  139,849 
acres  with  rye,  and  4,420,000  acres  with  com. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  yield  from  the  wheat  crop  of  1919  was* 
5,967,300  bushels,  against  10,100,000  bushels  in  1918.  As  the  normal 
consumption  of  wheat  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  about 
11,000,000  bushels,  this  left  a  deficit  of  a  little  over  5,000,000  bushels. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  orders  were  placed  for  Argentine  and 
Australian  wheat  to  supply  this  deficit.  The  total  imports  during  the 
calendar  year  were  about  753,300  bushels.  The  imports  of  wheat 
flour  in  1919  amounted  to  277,500  barrels,  as  compared  with  120,400 
barrels  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  com  crop  was  estimated  to  be  34,683,000  bushels,  compared 
with  the  census  returns  for  1918  of  45,143,0()0  bushels.  While  this 
was  sufficient  to  meet  the  domestic  requirements,  the  surplus  avail- 
able for  export  was  considerably  reduced.  Oats  and  barley  also 
suffered  severely  from  the  drought  and  the  yield  is  estimated  at 
4,336,200  bushels  of  oats  and  1,037,800  bushels  of  barley,  as  compared 
with  10,744,000  bushels  and  1,643,000  bushels,  respectively,  in  1918. 

Beeord  8«gar  Crop. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry  the  sugar  crop 
exceeded  local  requirements,  the  yield  for  the  1918-19  season  being 
152,000  tons,  an  increase  of  48,000  tons  over  the  previous  year.  The 
new  season  opened  with  excellent  prospects,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  the  1919-20  yield  would  be  somewhere  between  150,000  and 
170,000  tons,  but  lack  of  rainfall  during  the  last  two  months  of  1919 
greatly  retarded  planting  and  growing. 

The  sugar  industry  in  South  Africa  is  almost  entirely  centered  in 
the  Provmce  of  Natal,  embracing  an  area  of  approximately  180,000 
acres.  It  is  estimated  that  from  15,000  to  20,000  Europeans  along 
the  Natal  coast  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  this  in- 
dustry, while  the  prosperity  of  the  Natal  Coast  Railway  (253  miles 
of  trade)  is  closely  related  with  that  of  the  sugar  industry. 
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In  1919  the  consumption  was  estimated  to  be  145,000  tons.  The  retail 
price  and  tlie  exportation  of  sugar  arc  regulated  by  the  Government, 
In  Natal  the  price  is  fixed  at  4 J  pence  (9  cents),  and  in  the  rest  of 
South  Africa  at  5  pence  (10  cents)  per  pound. 

In  1919  the  total  amount  of  sugar  exported  from  South  Africa 
amounted  to  38,046,725  pounds,  or  about  19,000  tons,  valued  at 
$2,099,442.  The  following  countries  were  the  principal  importers: 
United  Kingdom,  25,139,072  pounds,  valued  at  $1,210,509;  Argentina, 
6,325,129  pounds,  valued  at  $335,593;  Southwest  Africa  Potector- 
ate,  3,334,233  pounds,  valued  at  $213,020;  British  East  Africa,  1,192,- 
811  pounds,  valued  at  $151,027;  and  Zanzibar,  1,061^00  pounds, 
valued  at  $118,689.  Smaller  quantities  were  exported  to  British  West 
Africa,  Belgian  Kongo,  and  jPortuguese  East  Africa.  During  1918 
exports  of  sugar  from  South  Africa  amounted  to  5,342,248  pounds, 
valued  at  $341,463. 

Sugar  cultivation  in  South  Africa  is  capable  of  extensive  develop- 
ment and  offers  scope  for  increased  activity  in  by-products.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  cane  spirits  are  being  produced,  both  for 
domestic  consumption  and  export.  Throughout  the  Province  of 
Natal  this  spirit  is  used  in  automobiles  in  place  of  gasoline.  It  sells 
.  tliere  at  $0.60  per  gallon,  while  the  cost  of  gasoline  is  approximately 
$1  per  gallon. 

Expansion  of  Cotton-Growing  Industry. 

Cotton  growing  in  South  Africa  has  been  rapidly  expanding  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  hi^h  prices  ruling  and  the  demand  for  this  com- 
modity. No  definite  figures  are  available  concerning  the  production, 
although  reliable  estimates  place  the  area  under  cotton  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, Natal,  and  Zululand  during  1919  at  15,000  acres,  and  the  yield 
at  3,000,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton. 

The  Government  continues  to  take  an  active  interest  in  developing 
this  industry  and  is  assisting  the  growers  by  providing  them  with 
seed  and  instructing  them  in  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  har- 
vesting, and  ginning.  Much  attention  is  l>eing  given  to  the  grading. 
There  are  no  spinning  mills  in  South  Africa  and  the  entire  output  is 
exported  to  Europe.  In  1919  the  total  exports  amounted  to  289,890 
pounds,  valued  at  $93,685,  of  which  268,189  pounds,  valued  at  $86,- 
306,  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  21,701  pounds,  valued  at 
$7,379,  to  France.  The  exports  in  1918  amounted  to  185,448  pounds, 
valued  at  $58,296.  The  IJnited  Kingdom  imported  169,948  pounds 
of  the  total,  valued  at  $54,437,  and  Japan  15,500  pounds,  valued  at 
$3,859.  In  1913  only  32,471  pounds,  valued  at  $3,947,  were  exported, 
the  bulk  of  which  went  to  Great  Britain.  The  average  price  ob- 
tained in  1919  was  $0.32  a  pound,  as  compared  with  $0.12  in  1913. 

Tobacco  Production. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  South  Africa  has  been  making  rapid 
strides  during  the  past  five  years,  and  to-day  the  tobacco-manufactur- 
ing companies  obtain  the  bulk  of  their  raw  material  from  domestic 
sources.  The  area  under  cultivation  in  the  Union  embraces  about 
24,000  acres,  producing,  during  1917-18, 14,931,000  pounds  of  tobacco, 
the  largest  yield  ever  obtained.  Owing  to  adverse  climatic. conditions 
during  1919-20  it  is  estimated  that  the  yield  will  not  exceed  10,500,000 
poun^.    Most  of  the  tobacco  raised  is  of  a  light  Virginia  leaf  and 
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Turkish  type,  which  is  used  in  the  maaufacture  <rf  cigiirefctes.    Dark 
tobaooo  for  pii>e  use  is  also  ^rown  in  the  TransvaaL 

The  importation  of  foi«i^  leaf  tobacco  is  diminishing  in  volume 
year  by  year.  In  1913,  1,0:13,910  pounds,  of  which  592,654  pounds 
came. from  the  United  States,  were  imported.  In  191^  imports 
amounted  only  to  354,812  pounds,  of  which  286,790  pounds  were 
supplied  by  the  United  States.  In  1918, 1,892,185  pounds  of  unmanu- 
factured and  manufactured  tobacco,  valued  at  $868,256,  were  ex- 
ported, and  in  1919,  1,603,664  pounds,  valued  at  $667,387.  The  prin- 
cipal buyers  of  South  African  tobacco  products  were  the  United 
Kingdom,  SoutJiwest  Africa  Protectorate,  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
and  the  Belgian  Kongo. 

Jmlt  Farming  Profitable. 

At  the  close  of  1919  there  were  over  2,500,000  orange  and  lemon 
trees  in  the  country.  There  were  also  2,172,000  apple  trees,  1,162,000 
apricot,  97,000  mango,  206,000  nectarine,  6,000,000  peach,  789,000 
I)ear,  1,144,000  plum,  and  2,400,000  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fruit-gnowing  industry  ceotors  in  the 
Cape  Province,  ^though  during  the  past  few. years  rapid  develop- 
ment has  been  taking  place  in  the  TransyaaL  Apple  growing  par- 
ticularly has  been  unaertaken  on  a  large  scale  in  certain  parts  of 
this  Province  to  supply  local  demands  and  to  compete  in  overseas 
markets.  There  appears  to  be  an  increasing  demand  for  Sofuth 
African  fresh  and  dried  fruits  in  England  and  continental  Europe, 
which  has  encouraged  local  farmers  to  increase  the  quantity  as  well 
as  improve  the  quality  of  their  fruit.  Many  of  the  growers  also  do- 
sire  to  ship  fresh  fruit  to  the  United  States.  On  acoount  of  the  re- 
versal of  the  seasons,  it  would  reach  the  Ajnerican  markets  during  the 
winter  months  when  fruit  is  scarce  there  and  prices  are  high.  How- 
ever, untU  a  permanent  and  regular  service  or  refrigerator  ^ps  be- 
tween the  United  Sta4«s  and  South  Africa  is  establidied,  South 
African  growers  entertain  little  hope  of  reaching  the  Amefrican 
mai*:et. 

Before  the  war  a  lucrative  export  trade  in  fresii  fruit  was  de-^ 
veloped  with  England.  With  tbe  advcrat  of  the  war  and  the  with- 
drawal of  most  of  the  ships  equipped  with  refrigerator  space  the 
exports  dropped  to  almost  nothing.  Since  the  return  of  these  vessels 
into  the  South  African-England  trade,  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  to 
the  London  market  have  again  "been  resumed.'  In  1919  the  total  ex- 
ports of  fresh  fruit  were  valued  at  $288,413.  Exports  consisted 
principally  of  oranges,  pears,  and  grapes,  although  apples,  peaches, 
apricots,  pineapples,  and  bananas  in  lesser  quantities  were  also 
exported. 

There  has  also  been  an  important^development  in  the  preparation 
of  dried  fruits  which  have  lound  a  ready  market  in  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  agricultural  census  (1918),  the  annual  production 
of  dried  fruits,  in  pounds,  is  as  follows:  Apples,  267,800;  apricots, 
366,700;  figs,  124,900;  peaches,  2,736,000;  pears  370,000;  prunes, 
887,200;  raisins,  6,361,301;  and  cuiTants,  113,853.  In  1919  exports 
of  dried  fruits  were  valued  at  $726,169.  The  bulk  of  these  exports 
consisted  of  raisins,  with  lesser  quantities  of  currants,  prunes, 
apricots,  etc. 
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Appreciable  Increases  in  Live  Stock  Since  1911. 

The  number  of  the  various  classes  of  live  stock  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  according  to  the  census  of  1918,  was  as  follows : 

Horses 781,022 

Mules 84,  559 

Asses 554,  316 

Cattle 6, 851, 924 

Sheep : 

Wooled  (including  lambs) 1 25,058,718 

Other 4, 855, 317 

Goats : 

Angora 2, 731, 178 

OUier 5, 2S7, 693 

Pigs . 1. 043, 224 

Poultry : 

Fowls 8,  436, 140 

Ducks 495,271 

Geese 271, 105 

Turkeys .  218,129 

Ostriches 314, 265 

These  figures  show  appreciable  increases  since  1911,  when  the 
previous  census  was  taken,  in  the  number  of  cattle,  horses,  asses,  and 
wooled  sheep.  The  number  of  angora  goats  have  decreased  by 
1,544,157.  Ostriches  have  also  been  reduced  in  number  from  746,730 
in  1911  to  314,265  in  1918,  owing  primarily  to  the  slump  in  feathers 
during  the  war  period.  The  quality  of  the  existing  stock  of  birds, 
however,  is  reported  to  be  above  the  average  of  former  years. 

More  attention  has  been  paid  within  recent  years  to  the  breeding 
of  good  stock,  and  a  general  improvement  is  visible. '  There  has  been 
a  steady  stream  into  the  Union  of  high-class  animals  from  Europe, 
Australia,  and  elsewhere^  and  splendid  studs  have  been  established. 
Over  60,000  pure-bred  animals  have  been  registered  in  South  African 
stud  books,  and  locally  bred  stock  is  realizing  high  prices.  Cattle 
diseases  such  as  East  Coast  fever  and  anthrax  are  still  causing  con- 
siderable anxiety  among  stock  breeders,  and  produce  a  deterrent 
effect  upon  the  industry.  The  Government  is  aiding  farmers  in 
every  way  possible  toward  eradicating  these  diseases,  and  much  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  compulsory  dipping  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Wool  Production. 

The  production  of  wool  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  next  to  gold  wool  provides  the 
principal  item  of  export.  The  number  of  wooled  sheep  now  exceed 
25,000,000,  and  the  production  of  wool  for  1918  was  124,336,200 
pounds.  The  production  for  1919  is  estimated  to  be  about  the  same 
as  in  1918.  With  the  high  prices  received  for  wool  during  the  past 
four  years.  South  African  fanners  have  preferred  to  raise  their 
sheep  for  the  wool  instead  of  for  slaughter.  Within  recent  years 
several  new  wool  washeries  have  been  established,  so  that  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  washed  wool  is  now  being  exported.  South  African 
wool  is  finding  a  greater  demand  with  British  merchants  than  before 
the  war. 

Japan  first  entered  the  South  African  wool  market  in  1915.  It 
has  since  become  a  large  buyer  of  the  better  grades  of  wool,  as  the 
Japanese  mills  are  not  equipped  to  deal  with  the  lower  grades. 
Japanese  competition  for  the  better  grades  has  been  the  biggest 
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factor  in  raising  prices  in  South  Africa,  which  culminated  in  a  sen- 
sational rise  from  $0.72  per  pound  in  October,  1919,  to  $1*71  per 
pound  in  the  following  month,  with  a  rocketlike  drop  a  few  weeks 
later. 
Xxport  Trade  in  Wool. 

Ihiring  1918  the  total  exports  of  uncleaned  wool  amounted  to 
100,391,017  pounds,  valued  at  $33,567,000.  Of  this  amount  the  United 
States  took  35,292,170  pounds,  valued  at  $11,652,152;  United  Kmg- 
dom  34,405,824  pounds,  valued  at  $9,403,353 ;  and  Japan  28,635.143 
valued  at  $11,944,065.  The  exports  of  scoured  wool  amounted  to 
15,242,881  pounds,  valued  at  $13,588,000,  the  bulk  of  which,  or  12,- 
491,083  pounds,  valued  at  $11,657,457  went  to  the  United  States. 

In  1919  the  total  amount  of  tmcleaned  wool  exported  from  South 
Africa  was  158,263,204  pounds,  valued  at  $63,002,536.  Of  this 
amount  the  United  States  took  43,559,239  pounds,  valued  at  $15,- 
869,301.  The  exports  of  scoured  wool  amounted  to  26,476,900 
poimds,  valued  at  $24,038,286.  The  following  countries  were  the 
principal  importers :  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Japan,  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  exports  of  washed 
wool  in  1919  amounted  to  187,882  pounds,  valued  at  $162,419,  of 
which  the  United  States  took  121,187  pounds,  valued  at  $112,606  and 
the  United  Kingdom  66,695  pounds,  valued  at  $49,813, 

In  1913,  8,729,110  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  valued  at  $1,237,139, 
and  178,242,755  pounds  of  imcleaned  wool,  valued  at  $26^495,776, 
were  exported.  Then  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Belgium 
.were  the  principal  buyers  of  South  African  wool,  the  United  States 
only  importing  during  that  year  214,111  pounds.  It  was  not  until 
1915  that  the  United  States  became  a  prominent  buyer  of  South 
African  wool* 

The  number  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  pursuits  in  the  Union  is  488,000,  of  whom 
54,620  are  white  and  the  remainder  natives. 
Dairy  Fanniag  Affeotod  by  Drotti^t. 

Dairy  farming  suffered  a  setback  owing  to  the  drought,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  of  1919  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of  butter. 
Production  in  1918  was  estimated  at  18,000,000  pounds,  and  the  ex- 
ports amounted  to  3,674,928  pounds,  but  the  production  in  1919  was 
estimated  to  be  far  below  these  figures.  The  exports  under  the  stress 
of  an  embam>  during  the  last  few  months  dropped  to  426,590  pounds 
in  1919.  While  cheese  making  also  suffered  a  severe  setback,  large 
quantities  which  had  accumulated  from  the  previous  year's  produc- 
tion were  exported  in  the  early  part  of  1919.  The  total  exports  for 
the  year  were  1,546,968  pounds,  as  compared  with  461,280  poimds  in 
1918. 

Xtnewed  Demand  for  Ostrich  Feathers. 

Following  the  stagnation  in  the  ostrich  feather  market,  partly  due 
to  the  change  of  fashion  before  the  war  and  partly  to  the  war  re- 
strictions on  luxuries  imported  into  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  there  was  a  sudden  activity  in  the  trade  in  October,  1918, 
^nce  which  time  the  foreign  demand  and  prices  have  been  rapidly 
increasing.  The  exports  of  feathers^  whieh  in  1913  amounted  to 
J,023,307  pounds,  valued  at  $14,373,630,  and  which  dropped  to  108,924 
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pounds,  valued  at  $431,308  in  1918,  again  rose  to  904,611  pounds, 
valued  at  $8,010,327  in  1919.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  took 
226,382  pounds,  valued  at  $2,238,050,  and  the  United  Kingdom  658,- 
968  pounds,  valued  at  $5,617,673.  This  boom  enabled  farmers  and 
merchants  in  South  Africa  to  realize  on  the  large  stocks  which  had 
been  accumulating  during  the  past  fire  years.  Australia,  British 
East  Africa,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  also  entered  the  market, 
but  their  purchases  were  small. 
Depletion  of  Stocks  of  Agricultural  Implements,  etc. 

The  farming  industry  in  South  Africa  is  dependent  on  a  number 
of  articles  which  are  not  produced  in  this  country,  such  as  fertilizers, 
agricultural  machinery,  implements,  fencing  materials,  seeds,  and 
spraying  and  dipping  materials.  The  general  dislocation  of  trade, 
consequent  upon  the  war,  and  the  shortage  and  high  cost  of  freights 
kept  down  the  importation  of  such  materials  to  a  minimum  during 
the  war  period. 

Good  stocks  of  agricultural  implements  were  in  the  country 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  while  the  rising  cost  and  growing 
scarcity  induced  the  farmers  to  take  greater  care  of  their  goods. 
Half-used  and  partially  discarded  machinery  was  requisitioned, 
renovated,  and  put  into  use  again.  Local  firms  were  able  to 
cope  to  a  large  extent  with  the  work  of  renovation  and  to  manu- 
facture locally  plowshares  and  implements.  Although  prices  in- 
creased considerably  the  farmer,  with  greater  care  of  his  goods  and 
with  the  incentive  of  rising  prices  for  his  produce,  was  able  to  pay 
increased  prices  for  his  machinery.  Yet,  despite  the  greatly  reduced 
stocks  of  machinery  and  implements,  importers  were  apprehensive  in 
placing  orders  for  more  than  small  stocks  which  were  absolutely 
necessary  on  account  of  the  adverse  exchange  rates  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  1919.  The  bulk  of  this  trade  was  supplied  by 
American  manufacturers. 

Lack  of  Cattle  Dips. 

The  imported  supply  of  cattle  dips,  which  are  essential  to  the  live- 
stock industry  in  South  Africa,  fell  off  to  such  an  extent  during  the 
last  five  years  that  the  Government  had  to  grant  exemptions  in 
certain  cases  of  compulsory  dipping  owing  to  lack  of  materials. 
Arsenite  of  soda  is  the  prmcipal  material  used  in  cattle  dipping. 
After  all  efforts  to  secure  adequate  stocks  of  this  material  were 
exhausted,  some  relief  was  obtained  by  the  establishment  of  a  local 
factory,  which  produced  arsenite  of  soda  at  a  reasonable  pjrice. 
Toward  the  end  of  1919  this  factory,  together  with  an  easier  situa- 
tion in  the  import  trade,  was  meeting  the  domestic  demand  without 
difficulty.  Sulphur  and  lime,  largelv  used  in  the  preparation  of 
sheep  dips,  were  scare  and  prices  high  during  1919,  but  no  absolute 
shortage  was  experienced  in  meeting  immediate  requirements.  The 
cost  of  various  materials  for  spraying  fruit  trees,  etc.,  was  high 
and  supplies  were  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain;  but  generally  there 
was  no  marked  shortage,  and  in  this  respect  no  setback  to  fruit 
culture  occurred. 

With  the  exception  of  about  6,000  tons  of  Government  guano  per 
annum  and  a  certain  amount  of  bone  manure,  the  Union  is  entirely 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  its  supplies  of  artificial  fertilizers 
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which  are  necesaary  in  makinf^  the  soil  of  South  Africa  economically 
productive.  Phosphate  fertUizers  are  mostly  required  for  Union 
«oils.  Nitrogenous  ones,  with  the  exception  or  guano,  are  unsuitable 
and  consequently  little  used.  A  certain  amount  of  sulpliate  of 
ammonia,  a  concentrated  nitrogenous  fertilizer  manufactured  iu 
Natal,  is  exported  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Additional  Purohases  of  Ouajio  irooessary; 

Before  the  war  phosphate  fertilizers  were  obtained  almost  en- 
tirely from  Great  JBritain  and  continental  Europe.  When  these 
sources  of  supply  were  cut  off  efforts  were  mude  to  dbtain  super- 

Ehosphates  and  basic  slag  in  the  United  States  and  Japan,  but 
reights  were  unavailable  and  prices  prohibitive.  The  Government 
assisted  the  farmers  by  purchasing,  m  addition  to  the  6,000  tons 
of  guano  produced  in  South  Africa,  approximately  4,000  tons  of 
guano  from  the  Southwest  Africa  Protectorate,  and  restricted  its  use 
to  the  growing  of  wheat.  Toward  the  end  of  1919  conditions  were 
still  abnormal,  although  hirge  consignments  of  superphosphates  and 
basic  sLag  were  coming  intooouth  Africa. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Union  requires  annually  something  like 
35,000  tons  of  superphosphates  and  10,000  tons  of  basic  slag,  with 
the  prospect  of  steacUly  increasing  requirements.  The  total  imports 
of  manures  and  fertilizers  during  1^19  amomited  only  to  12|617  tons. 
BottCMlitlM  o<  tht  Parm-TractAT  Trade. 

Considerable  interest  was  taken  during  1919  in  farm  tractors,  and 
at  a  number  of  Agricultural  shows  held  throughout  the  Union  several 
American  tractors  were  demonstrated  to  goooadvantage.  The  Union 
Government  took  a  lively  interest  in  these  tractors  and  arranged  for 
a  series  of  trials  at  the  Elsenburg  AOTicultural  School  near  Cape 
Town  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  various  plow  tractors  and 
the  cost  of  plowing  per  acre.  Four  American  and  one  Swedish 
tractor,  each  one  of  a  different  type,  were  entered.  TTie  trials  proved 
to  the  farmers  the  advantages  of  these  tractors  over  the  present 
motive  power — horses,  mules,  and  oxen— as  well  as  offering  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  scarcity  and  the  high  price  of  labor  with  whidi 
the  farmers  have  tc  contend. 

In  1919,  294  tractors,  valued  at  $259,441,  were  imported  into  South 
Africa.  Of  these,  269,  valued  at  $233,479,  came  from  the  United 
States,  21,  valued  at  $20,629,  from  Canada j  and  4,  valued  at  $5,333, 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Irrigation  Projects. 

On  account  of  the  difficultv  in  securing  materials,  etc.,  work  on 
existing  irrigation  projects  auring  the  war  period  was  somewhat 
retarded  and  proposed  schemes  postponed.  The  Government  now 
proposes  to  go  ahead  with  its  original  plans,  and  anticipates  spend- 
mg  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000'  annually  on  irrigation  during  the  next 
10  years.  JT^e  most  important  irrigation  project  now  in  course  of 
construction  is  the  Hartebeestpoort  Dam  across  the  Crocodile  River. 
The  dam  is  200  feet  high  and  is  the  largest  and  the  highest  structure 
of  its  kind  in  South  Africa;  together  with  the  canals,  etc.,  depending 
on  it^  it  is  estimated  to  cost  ^,000,000.  The  dam  when  completed 
will  impound  5,099,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 
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Work  on  the  Sundays  Kiver  irrigation  scheme  near  Port  Elizabeth 
has  been  progressing  actively  during  the  year.  This  project  pro- 
vides for  the  damming  of  Sundays  River  witii  a  dam  92  leet  hi^h 
and  1,200  feet  long  on  the  crest,  thereby  creating  a  huge  reservoir 
with  a  capacity  of  120,000  acre-feet.  The  estimated*  cost  of  thi3 
undertaking  is  $1,500,000. 

The  Calitzdorp  Dam  across  the  Nels  River  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  year  at  a  cost  of  $800^000.  It  is  99  feet  high  and  680  feet 
long,  and  creates  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  205,034,000,000  cubic 
feet.  The  Upper  Modder  River  irrigation  scheme  is  to  cost  when 
completed  $2,000,000.  The  scheme  consists  of  an  earthen  storage 
dam  and  reservoir,  with  a  concrete  cove  wall  on  the  Modder  River 
at  Waterval.  Besides  irrigating  20,000  acres  of  land,  the  city  of 
Bloemfontein  will  obtain  from  this  source  a  water  supply  of  1,000,- 
000,000  gallons  per  annum.  Other  smaller  municipalities  near  by 
will  also  obtain  their  water  from  this  source. 

On  the  Kamnassie  River  in  the  Cape  Province  another  project 
of  considerable  magnitude  was  commenced  during  1919,  involving 
the  construction  of  a  huge  dam,  weirs,  and  canals,  which  will  cost, 
when  completed,  $2,250,000.  Jt  is  proposed  to  bring  an  area  of  nearly 
30,000  acres  under  irrigation,  and  even  in  the  severest  droughts, 
such  as  the  one  in  1916,  the  dam  is  estimated  to  hold  sufficient  water 
to  last  a  year.  The  Oliphants  River  scheme  in  the  Cape  Province 
involves  an  expenditure  of  $2,500,000.  It  is  gradually  nearing 
completion,  and  provides  for  the  irrigation  of  an  area  of  30,000  acres. 

Various  plans  for  the  damming  of  the  Fish  River  at  different 
points,  in  order  to  provide  a  permanent  water  supply  for  irrigating 
the  surrounding  country,  involve  approximately  $2,500,000,  while 
minor  projects  in  course  of  construction  and  those  contemplated 
in  variou3  parts  of  the  Cape  Province  and  Orange  Free  State,  in- 
volving from  $50,000  to  $250,000,  have  been  provided  for.  _J 

All  these  works  require  a  large  amount  of  Portland  cement.  A 
large  part  of  the  demand  is  supplied  by  local  cement  manufacturers. 
During  1919  an  American  firm  endeavored  to  get  part  of  this  busi- 
ness, wnich  amounted  to  several  million  dollars,  but,  on  account  of  the 
high  ocean  freight  rates  ruling  between  the  United  States  and  South 
Africa,  the  domestic  manufacturers  were  able  to  underbid  American 
cement.  The  construction  of  another  cement  factory  at  Port  Eliza- 
beth, to  have  a  capacity  of  20,000  tons  per  annum,  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

Industilal  Development  Continues. 

Manufacturing  industries  in  South  Africa  which  sprang  up  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  war,  largely  on  account  of  the  enforced  pro- 
tection enjoyed  due  to  the  high  prices  of,  and  the  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing, imported  products,  continued  active  during  1919.    As  a  results 
of  the  experience  gained  within  recent  years  and  the  introduction  off 
labor-saving  machinery,  the  output  of  existing  plants  showed  corf-  " 
siderable  expansion,  while  a  large  number  of  new  plants  began  opera- 
tions.   Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  the  demand  for  domeSic  manu- 
factures was  beyond  the  capacity  of  existing  plants  and  the  avail- 
able supply  of  labor,  although  with  the  demobilization  of  the  troops 
many  skilled  laborers  again  returned  to  their  former  employment. 
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The  value  of  the  annual  industrial  output  according  to  the  latest 
figures  available  is  $301,375,847,  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent 
within  two  years.  The  following  statement  shows  the  progress  of 
industrial  development  in  South  Af rixja  from  1915  to  1918 : 


Items. 


1M5-16 


1916-17 


1M7-18 


Ckpflal 

VMaebTlondsati^balMliii^.....^ 

Value  of  plants  and  machinery 

Wages  paid 

CostofineluMd 

Value  of  materials  used 

VuMit  added  in  process  of  tHUiutftCtare. . 
Value  of  output  of  factories... 


1248,712,055 
52,168,335 
87,006,367 
50,790,166 
7,335,790 
136,378,543 
104,805,968 
240,684,306 


S58,8M,087 
97,288,240 
59,445,000 
9,133,515 
166, 46$, 450 
135,907,897 
391,376»847 


a  Hot  fiven. 

Increases  were  shown  in  praotioally  all  lines  of  manufactures, 
but  the  output  of  food  products  shows  the  lai^^r^st  gain,  being 
$20,000,000  a!bove  the  output  in  1916-17.  The  metals  and  enginew>- 
ing  trade  and  chemical  uMinuf  actures  etodi  show  an  increase  in  out^ 
put  of  $10,000,000;  leather  and  leather  products  increased  by  $3,000,- 
000,  vehicles  and  furniture  each  by  $1,000,000,  eartiienware  by  $1,500,- 
000,  and  clothing  by  $3,500,000.  The  numb«-  of  factories  mcreased 
from  a,998  in  1915-16  to  6,306  in  1916-17,  and  to  5,907  in  1917--18; 
the  number  of  employees  increased  from  101,178  in  1915-1^  to  iaa,842 
in  191^17,  ajad  to  133,783  in  1917-18, 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials,  which  raised 
the  cost  of  the  finished  article,  all  products  found  a  ready  domestio 
market.  Manufacturers  have  been  endeavoring  to  improve  the 
qfuality  of  their  output,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  quantity  by  the  in- 
troduction and  use  of  mechanical  means.  Machinery  for  manufac- 
turing industries  imported  into  South  Africa  during  the  year  under 
review  was  valued  at  nearly  $2,500,000. 

FlMMoial  Jid  t^r  IndastrieB. 

A  oorporation  for  the  purpose  of  financing  and  fostering  indus- 
trial undertakings  in  Africa  was  formed  in  the  Union  during  1919 
under  the  protection  of  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa.  This 
new  corporation  operates  under  the  name  of  the  National  Industrial 
Oorporaiti(m  of  Africa  (Ltd.),  with  headquarters  in  the  National 
Bank  Building,  Johannesburg.  Its  initial  capital  was  placed  at 
$2,1*3,250,  with  provisions  to  increase  to  $4,806,600.  This  new  cor- 
poration devotes  itself  primarily  to  the  encouragement  of  industrial 
ent^jrprise  by  means  of  financial  aid  and  otherwise,  as  may  seem 
desirable.  It  is  prepared  to  provi<}e  financial  assistance  to  appro\^ 
concerns  in  the  form  of  long-time  loans  and  by  subscribing  capital* 
tftie  repayment  of  the  loans  may  be  extended  over  a  longer  period 
than  is  usually  conceded  by  bankers. 

The  formation  of  this  corporation  was  the  outcome  of  a  concerted 
movement  that  took  place  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  toward  the  development  of  industries  natural 
to  the  country,  for  which  a  source  of  industrial  credit  was  necessary 
is?i  order  to  bring  them  to  a  successful  issue*  Financial  aid  in  the 
Bature  of  underwriting  securities  has  already  been  extended  to  the 
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new  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  woolen-goods  industries,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  enterprises. 
Eailway  Eetnms. 

The  mileage  of  the  State  railways  at  the  close  of  1919  was  9,542 
miles.  There  were  496  miles  of  privately  owned  line  over  which 
the  Government  operated  trains,  and  which  line  it  intends  soon  to 
absorb  into  the  State  system.  The  railways  of  the  Southwest 
Africa  Protectorate,  comprising  1,409  miles,  are  also  operated  by 
the  Railway  Administration  of  the  Union  Government. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  Government  lines  consists  of  1,608  locomo- 
tives 2,715  passenger  coaches,  and  28,907  freight  cars.    Over  25  per         ^ 
cent  of  this  stock  is  out  of  repair  or  obsolete,  and  operations  have  m 

been  hindered  on  account  of  lack  of  material.  A  lew  of  the  250 
engines  which  were  ordered  in  the  United  States  in  1918  were  de- 
livered during  1919  and  placed  in  commission. 

The  volume  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic  carried  during  1918-19 
was  the  larg:est  ever  handled  in  one  year.  The  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  was  51,493,889  as  against  51,178,883  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  Freight  traffic  handled,  exclusive  of  coal,  amounted  to 
6,551,840  tons,  exceeding  the  previous  high  figure  by  532,454  tons. 
Coal  traffic  amounted  to  7,559,296  tons,  making  a  total  traffic  of 
14,111,136  tons  as  compared  with  13,936,502  tons  for  1917-18, 

The  gross  earnings  for  the  year  were  $74,371,211,  and  the  gross 
operating  expenses  $56,840,720.  The  gross  profits  amounted  to 
about  $17,500,000,  some  $4,380,000  less  than  the  amount  required 
for  full  interest  payment.  The  wages  amounted  to  $46,015,255, 
shared  in  by  36,220  white  and  39,377  colored  employees,  or  a  total 
of  75,597.  Allowing  for  all  expienditures,  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$13,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1920,  for  which  the 
necessary 'appropriation  was  made  by  Parliament. 
Increase  in  Eailway  Bates. 

A  general  increase  in  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  came  into 
effect  in  January,  1919,  which  the  Administration  found  was  neces- 
sarjr  to  meet  the  rising  costs  in  operations.  The  new  rates  represent 
an  increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
rates  as  amended  in  May,  1918.  The  long  and  short  distance  season- 
ticket  fares  were  not  disturbed,  although  the  ordinary  fares  on  the 
suburban  lines  were  considerably  revised. 

As  regards  merchandise,  freight,  coal,  minerals,  and  vehicular 
traffic,  a  special  surcharge  of  10  per  cent  was  added  to  the  charges  a 

on  local  and  through  traffic,  including  export  traffic  and  traffic  con-  | 

veyed  over  branch  lines,  except  cement  charged  at  the  maximum  rate 
of  40  shillings  ($9.72)  per  ton,  and  coal  for  local  consumption  con- 
veyed for  distances  not  exceeding  500  miles.  In  calculating  the 
special  surcharge  of  10  per  cent  the  charges  are  computed  at  the 
rates  prescribed  in  the  official  tariff  book,  including  terminal,  cartage, 
and  siding  charges,  and  the  total  charges  so  arrived  at  increased  by  ^ 
10  per  cent.  ^ 

In  November,  1919,  additional  increases  amounting  to  10  per  cent 
were  made  on  existing  passenger  fares  with  the  exception  of  season 
tickets,  on  which  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  was  made.  Parcels  and 
excess  luggage  rates  have  been  raised  25  per  cent  over  the  1918 
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rates.    On  live  stock,  general  freight  traffic,  bunker  and  export  coal, 

conveyed  over  a  distance  of  500  miles  the  10  per  cent  increase  over 

the  1918  rates  changed  earlier  in  1919  was  raised  to  25  per  cent. 

Miscellaneous  charges  for  cartage,  private  sidings,  storage,  handling, 

etc.,  have  also  been  increased  from  10  to  25  per  cent  over  the  1918 

rates. 

Electrification  of  Eailways. 

During  1919  electrical  engineers  were  brought  out  from  England 
to  investigate  and  repoi*t  upon  the  feasibility  of  electrifying  the  rail- 
roads at  centers  where  the  traffic  would  make  it  an  economic  possi- 
bility. The  report  of  these  engineers,  presented  to  Parliament  about 
the  middle  of  1919,  recommends  the  electrification  of  the  suburban 
services  at  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg  and  in  the  coal  and  gold 
mining  areas  of  the  Transvaal  and  Natal.  [See  Commerce  Reports 
for  Mar.  23, 1920.]  However,  as  Parliament  has  to  provide  the  funds 
for  such  improvements,  no  active  work  can  be  commenced  until 
the  necessary  legislation  is  passed. 

Large  capital  expenditures  will  be  needed  in  the  near  future  upon 
new  railroad  lines,  as  well  as  for  bringing  existing  lines  up  to  full 
capacity  and  increasing  the  rolling  stock  to  a  point  sufficient  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  of  traffic. 
Parcel- Post  Agreements — Increase  in  Cost  of  Living. 

A  parcel-post  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  came  into  effect  in  May,  1919.  This  ar- 
rangement greatly  facilitates  the  shipment  of  samples  to  agents  in 
South  Africa,  as  well  as  the  shipment  of  merchandise  small  m  bulk, 
trade  in  which  was  formerly  retarded  on  account  of  the  lack  oi 
suitable  shipping  facilities. 

An  arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  parcels  between  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  Japan  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  1918.  The 
parcel  service  to  Japan  is  by  direct  steamers,  though  the  Japanese 
Post  Office  sometimes  utilizes  the  Indian  Post  Office  as  intermediary. 
The  arrangement  was  made  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  shipment  of  Japanese  manufactures  to  South  Africa  which  could 
be  easily  dispatched  in  parcels  not  exceeding  11  pounds. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  living  in  South  Africa  in  1919  was 
fully  150  per  cent  above  that  of  1914,  and  there  are  no  si^ns  that  this 
high  cost  has  reached  its  limit.  A  Government  commission  has  been 
investigating  the  causes  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  but  apart 
from  recommending  measures  for  the  alleviation  of  present  condi- 
tions, no  action  has  been  taken.  Early  in  1920  a  bill  providing  for 
the  legislation  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
this  commission  was  introduced  into  Parliament. 
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BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
DURBAN. 

Bx  Vlec  Consul  Hush  S.  Hood. 

The  total  import  and  export  trade  of  Durban  amounted  to  $144,- 
168,958  during  1919,  as  compared  with  $188,182,999  in  1918  and  $85,- 
886,849  in  1918.  (The  1913  figures  inchide  imports  of  si>0(Me  vahied 
at  $286,428  and  exports,  vahied  at  $184,580.  Specie  figures  are  not 
available  for  1918  and  1919.) 

Articles  of  the  Durban  Import  Trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
articles  of  import  into  Durban  during  1918  and  1919,  and  a  com- 
parison with  1918 : 


Articles. 


-\erated  waters 

Ale,  beer,  stout g:anons 

Animals,  living number 

Antifriction  grease. . .pounds. . 

Apparel  and  slops 

Arms  and  ammunition 

A.^say  apparatus 

Hags  mot  leather  or  paper) 

number 

Balcing  powder pomids. . 

\^j  Basketware  and  rattans 

^^"^  Deads,  all  forts pounds. . 

Bicycles  aud  tricycloiJ 

Binding  twine  aiid  liarvestlng 

yarn 

Biscuits pounds.. 

Brass     and      manufactures 

hundredweight 

Bioscopes  and  Alms 


3.S13.817 
124.  ot:! 
11.  «7.-, 
•1S.00'> 
179,  lOtJ 

13,047 

1:A200 
9,670 
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1913 


Articles. 


(^uanlityl      X'alue.        Quantity. 


719  , 
40)  I 


210,396  ' 


4,2H4,:il9 

85,245 

2,-.,  S66 
76.  .'.20 

6S,7H4 
2,H5«i,hl5 

1,186,240 


124,629 


Boats immU"- 

TJriLsh  ware 

B  u  t  I  o  r     and     Mil  siitu!("-  ' 

pounds 2,  M9.  :»IH 

Cake? do 

(^an\ ns  and  diuk 

Cart^,  carriaRt'"-.  and  parts 

Oniont i>o»nid.<. .    As,  r^i ) .  »».s7 

Chofse do 

Chicory  and  siihstitules.do — 
Chocolate    and    co?oa,     un- 

sweotrnod potind-^. .' 

riock:>  oud  watch(»H 

CofT(Hi: 

Raw pounds. . 

Roasted,       grwind,       or  i 

mixwl pounds..! 

Condiments:  i 

Curry  powder do 

Mustard do ! 

other do....| 

Confonioiiery .do | 

Corn,      grain,      flour,      and 

racal iKMinds. . 

Copper    and     manufactures,  ' 

hundredweight 

Cordage  and  rope..hundre<l- 

weight 9.0)2 

Corks  and  bung-? gro^s. .'        253, 595 

Cotton,  manufactures:  I 

Piece  goods 

Blankets,  rug.<,  sheeting 

Shawls 

Hosiery   (underclothing) 

Other  manufacture?! 

Drippings  and  fats  for  fools  I 

pounds ; 

Drugs,  clieraicals,  and  apothc-  j 

oary  ware pound.s 

DyestulTs,     taiiniug     suhsti-  j 

tutcs ' 

Earthenware  and  chinaware  . 

Eggs poun;is -J    2 , 857, 772 

Electrical  material 

Enameled  ware ' 

Extracts  and  essences  for  food  j 

and  flavoring 

Farinaceous  preparations '    2,723,721 

Felt ' 

Fireworks ' 

Fish,  dried,  fresh,  or  frozen . 

and  preserved pounds . 

Fodder  and  forage do . . . 

Fruits:  ; 

Fresh do 

Dried,  boftled.  and  can-  ] 
ncd,     including     nuts,  | 

pounds ,    2,522,400 

Fruit  juices 

Footware,  not  leather . .  pairs , 

Furniture 

(f  lass  and  gliv«warc 

C.lyocrin pounds .  .l    8, 662, 191 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  .J 

Hjifdwarc  and  cut  lery .' 

Hats  and  caps '.  .dozen . .  00, 716 

Hides  and  skins:  i 

Cattle pound.s. , ,         23, 1 75 

Sheep  and  goat do (•,403 

Another 

Hops hundredweight. ,)  1,903 

Hasc,  convoying 

Implcment.s"  (including    ma-  ; 
chincrj-  and  tools): 
.\gficultural-  i 

Kaffir  hoes  and  picks, 

number 

Other 

.MOv'hanics'  tools 

Other    implements    and 
tools 


f^VJJ5  '. 

ri^>.04fi  , 

15,471  '. 

«1!>,265  '. 

«»,6«y  . 

197.715  , 

262,275  I 

3H,  426 


472,  V26 


112.5(10 
6.>,  428 
18,162 


S.H,.5fv;'> 
;V>,  731 

122,3f5 

57H,2€7 

13,  446, 13.5 

14,*S28 

'  190 

488,93.3 

IS. 371 

4,399 

493,492 

24,115 
123,265 
9«9,846 
445,274 

2,394,464 

26,494,285 

46,937 

1,032 

92,663 
52,777 

.5.3(M 
344,005 

2,033,489 

1919 


Value.        Quantity. 


>:i64,561 
13,-,  324 


460.  iW) 

I'^.'XU 

61H 

2.">.  S31 

2,579 

44,918 
42,  W7 

1,201,729 

15 

11,310 
50,412 
S5, 100 
145,611 

981,164 

56,509  j 

1 23,  .376 
134,033 


255, 616 
37,956 


2, 12H,400 
6,003 
35,335 

329,753 


4,6Co.S28 

20,982 

22,176 

97.234 

ia9,35l 

1,236,032 

58,096,874 

1,351 

11.970 
230,528 


4,301.937 
l,119,4.s:4 


I 


53, 139 


Vain*. 


1SB.609 

160, -^O 

12.535 

535.3*9 

34,430 

2,12> 
7,^6 

136, 2R3 
*,5« 

SK3,790 

3,0t5 

15,  n4 

45.3i6 

25,530 

462,303 

2,268,835 

7^,577 

225.382 
83,096 

5,539,196 
2,2S0,714 

204,256 
1,870,796 

603, 54S 

13,017 

3,268,670 

66,774 

480,761 

66,472 

2,703,503 

181,837 

136,588 
201,347 
1(»,294 
35,267 

640,513 

2,151 

9,1S3 


2S6,HD6 

48,002 

%,9&1 

S«s511 

681,729 

235,272 

1.0dO,359 

5,412,998 

374,453 

101,642 
25,427 

i,5fe 

88,230 
127,911 


41,273 

1,751,  ISO 

640,986 

496,977 
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Articles. 


India  nibbor.  row  and  manu- 
factures ( Including  t ire.*)  — 
Instruments: 

Mathematical  and  scien- 
tific  

Muscial 

Surgical 

Another 

Iron  and  steel  manufactiu"C8 

(except  machinery) 

Jewelry 

Jutoand  he^sian 

Lamps  and  limpware 

Lard  and  substitutes,  pounds. 
Lead: 

Bar,  pig  and  sheet,  hun- 
dredweight  

Pipc3  and   piping,  hun- 
dredweight  

Foil  and   acetate,    hun- 
dredweight   * 

Leather  and  leather  manufec- 
tures: 

Bags  and  tnmks 

Boots  and  shoes pairs. . 

Faddiery  and  harness . . . , . 

Manuractures,  n.  e.  s 

Unmanulactured  leather, 

poimds 

Linen  manufactures: 

Piece  goods 

Other 

Machinery    (except    locomo- 
tives and  parts  t hereof) 

Manures      and       Icrlilizers, 

poimd.H 

Moats,  fresh,  frozen,  and  pre- 
served, poiimds 

Milk    or   cream,    condensed, 

pounds 

Motor  cars number. . 

Power  lorries do 

Parts  of  motor  cars  and  lor- 
ries   

Motor  cycles  and  parts 

Nitrates*  for  manufacturing, 

pounds 

Oilman's  stores 

Oil  seeds,   nuts,  and  Leans, 

pounds 

Oils gallons. . 

Oil,  salad do.... 

Paints  and  painters 'goods 

Paper: 

Wall hundredweight.. 

Printing do 

Wrapping do 

I'aperbags do — 

Paper  manufactures  n. 
e.  8.  (exropt  station- 
ery) . .  .hundredweight 

Perfiunea  spirits gallons. . 

Perfumer>'  and  toilet  prepa- 
rations  

Phonographs  and  accessories.. 

Photograph  material 

Pickles  and  sauces... po'inds.. 
Plate  silver  and  plalc  ware — 
I'rinters'    and    bookbinders' 

materials 

Quicksilver potmds. . 

Rails,  light  for  industrial  pur- 
poses  

Railway  material ; . . . 

Rice,      including       paddy 

poimds 

Saddlers*    and    shoemakers' 

materials 

Salt: 

Rock pounds. . 

C<»nimon  and  tabic,  .do — 
Seeds do.... 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


760,767 


,1H 


191S 


Quantity. 


149,238 


10,706 

319,749 

6,132 

11,412 

2,2o6,201 
15,169 
57,123 
S9,S70  i 
89,291  i 


Value. 


1377,631 


12,225 
lS2.a>l 
14,624 
42,032 

3,1&<,286 


1919 


Quantity. 


50.'.,S23 


1,431 
3,699  1 


34,484 
6,905 
23,988 


14,302 

5,714 

127 

2,614 


993.654 


1,137.681  I 
110.197  I 
125. 66S  1 

200, 19B 

6,4« 
77,499 


Xi6,.">38 


222,572 


5.171,745  I 

591.436  '  20.096.709 


398.506 

C5,S*>0 

3.664 


1,285 
12,721 


l,S64.ias 
3l.7?i 
157,  ;«9 

206,525 

9.144 
71,177 


6,39M 

4,050 
168 
149 


612.976 


230.966 


2,34S,643  ,     l.ia*.n5 


'I 
4.3<i2.153  I 


72»i.3tO  1 


209,  .M)3  I  15,479.0^7 


892. .07 


I 


420.627 
1,041,572  ' 


196,S3."» 
371.421 


,     4,136.iOO 
I  2.i07 

!  ri4 


201,661 


4,.542,8a-> 
124, 702  j 


575.028  ;        147,215 
313.704    

'    4.l^-..060; 

1,244,719  ;  6,106.000 
67.805  j  89,179 
362,233    ! 


49,702 

309,193 

Stt,:«l 

40,950 


1 


5a%3S6  ' 


45,701  j 

113.750  : 
37,4H7 
37.934 
76,998 

179,506  I 

64.ft46 
321  ; 


K.V).r.04  I 

226.  740  ;  S51 

061,010  '  22.789.308 
55S,U4 


122,071 

3,2a3.709 

SL779 

42J<,763 

39. 136 
8XU.W2 
731.25.1 
130.37.S 


4.39.J.7I9 

6,13S.310 

93.501 

2,953,122 


I 


•I- 


154,093  j  3.977 

I- 


606.245  I 


201, 7n5 


30».I7I 

2H.2'K»  1 
14M.NJS  < 
151,319  I 


315 


0.513 
2:1,344 


443,301  I 


204.592  ; 

,151,920     49,862,065 
26,610  ' 


111,821  i 
12,524,504 
763,015 


3,236  1S0,202 

35,822  <     1,657,586 
S2,710,        488,120 


24,K.-)S 

2.V;,;rM 

19.544 

335,3S.»  j 


1,383,595  j  28.263,184 
67.035  1 


1.465  134,400  1 

30,212       4,566,054 
92,288  i        114,705  1 


Value. 


$873,240 


24,610 

280,312 

14,162 

20,979 

432,307 
27,145 
111,871 
11«,217 
2,381 


38,301 
1,893 
1,836 


48,096 

1,799,719 

:J0.498 

92,249 

250,995 

6.907 
62.3:« 

5,757,071 

81,431 

202,626 

7:{5.056 

1,1^10.  ♦ilS 

17D,  12S 

S^O.333 
2ir>,97:J 

706. 757 
818,  S12 

197,697 
3,0|«.7:JO 

177,024. 
1,210,044 

46,222 

HIS, 712 
iyi,7'»4 


103. 
119, 

410. 
()•}, 
21, 

142. 

1S2, 

2s. 
29. 

17;», 
107, 

1,317, 

105, 

1, 
49, 
04, 


773 

300 

.V)9 
491 
(ivi 
S!17 

2r. 

501 

013 
,0S7 

,051 

r.2«'. 

Iff) 
r-N 
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t.;iijii»:i  \  . 


Sht'ojt  rtPfl  ^;^ll  'v  t]\u 

Ship  rh'uwj!' rs   >  l  »rr.^   

Silk  ni.utiifu.  I  ires 

S«>:»|> poMiwK. 

SolMcr iiijiulri'.l  \*-:4l  t . 

Spiff- i'     ml- 

Sffrii  - ^:   ifi;-. 

Siioriiiu'  UtK.  l^ 

Slat  i(  1'.  rv  ;.ii'l  1  (Ki!-^    

S»oii(>,  iii'lufliri'i  marli'u'. .    . 

SiiK'ur loiiu'L-*. 

Suuai  |.r(KliU'l> <lo..- 

Sulphiir: 

Knck   .    .hun  Iro'luright . 

MoAtT    of <lo... 

Surijicali'.nd  <l<jiialapplii«iici'^ 
T.»il<iw  aiitl  jrr<rtso pwuid^. 


2,  N«J(\  •i'd-1 


?1  .'•..:.-.] 

•"«'l  'J  '2 
171.276 

2i.r,io 

.'>2, 7(M 

:»7.y<ifl 

122,  4N.*. 


uni.ii-  ' 

,')!    .7^7  < 

r>.<,7is  ' 


i:..»i<'.V4;i9 


n  12S.494 


21.t»6sV 

402,537  ,    :i,4«6,30S 
J ,  19:.,  905 


72,  \M 

I 
97,0.*)3  I 

1?,27K  ' 

241,  i:« 

71,  «•:>«•) 

160,9X9 

115,  avi 


$111,2:14    . 

701.242    . 
1S9,-H99  , 

7tM.4;>4 
9<C>,  227 
Cti.sT*)    . 
1,:;«,7:«    . 
4,122 

:4-9.29:. 

24,C30  1 


:i.a'*.  101  I 

90.  IV7  I 


I 


92,«x.s 

243,461  ' 

349,430  , 

77,J92 


tl,  162,  :>'2S 

Tapit.cauinl    a}.'«> «lo 

Tar  aiKl  kiiidri^l  ^uWs»unc<s,  1  i  ■ 

imijii'ls 1 2.  IHO,  112 

Tra |M)im(ls..      2,;il7,7:»«i  j        477,024.    2,671,551 

TcUvraph  and  hl'phoiif  ma-  •  ' 

((•rial ' 

■  Tt'iiLsaiid  lari  aiiliiis 

Tin    and    liiiwuro,    hundivd-  i 

Wi'iKlil 

Tobacco:  I 

riimiiuifa;(ii!ol.jo-iMds..l         25,C44 

Manufa'tni^l do |        153,147 

Tol-atToii  l.>t  s'  \var«» 

Toys  and  fancy  romls ' 

Tramway  mat  or  ial 

Triuiks.'NUitcax's.   etc.    (not, 

leather) 

\  cKctables pounds . .  1    7, 04 1 ,  096 

Vehicles,  all  others,  wheeled,  I  I  '  I 

n.e.s ■ I      «'M,S6i  ' I       fc8fl,176  ! 


19. 143 
4439,340  , 


4,260 


2,491,473 
■      166,450 


55,  Ml  I     4,90«,.vJ2  i 
574, h02  ,     2,4?*6,410  S 


10.663  1. 
25,106    . 


176  , 


.■w,3e;t 

16,641 


99,512, 


T;,937  I 

is),2S4 ; 

10,122  1 
125,7^7  |. 
344,140  1. 

23,442  I. 


429  ; 


27,3«0  I 
103,476  I 


16,  ( 


Vinegar j-allons 

Wax,    paratlhi   and   Mearin, 
pounos 

AV  mes gallons.. 

Wood  and  timber: 

I'  n  m  a  ti  u  r  a  c  t  u  r  e  d  , 

cubic  feet 

Manufactured, cubic  feei.^ 

Woolen  raaniifaetnre.s:  i 

Cloth  and  pieM  j;oods. . . . . ' 

Ulanket.s  and  rues • 

Hhawls I 

Hosiery i 

All  others,  n.  o.  s I 

Works  of  art | 

Zinc  and   zinc   ware,    hun-  | 
dredweight 

All  other  articles i 


IS, 302,001 

2i;,ssi 


4,24S,100 


722,315 
125, 050 


1,15S,2S5  I 
S66,2r.6  I 
1 
214,277  '. 
545,248  . 
73,144  . 
127,  lOP  . 
1H,648  . 
40,.SK2  t. 


5,735,65.5  ' 
3J,065  ^ 


2,077,752  I 


,641 


643,619 
131, 123 


499, 5OT  j 
"ii,'>62' 


I 
2,247,320  ' 
19.i<67 


1,643,S50 
985,734 

>i52,-<«0  1. 

9»t,48S  ». 

115.390  I. 
7H,974  u 
47,731  !. 


2,562,449 
575,664  ' 


41,436  6i<2,093 


23,S21 


J.-  •*». 

I'.T  t;^. 

1-.  ^- 

tM.""7 
4*^^,  7-  ~ 

1.  *J.r  te- 
ll   «?* 

line 

1^7.  In> 

14,235 
117.274 

126,  *1 

14  V  439 

Zi,0« 
2S4.*.'^2 
I09.23;t 

312,  ais 

S4,\ft 

43. 7^) 
43,9Cm 

21,  *» 

li^K  017 


1,925,922 
9^5,  S3S 

25A,426 
732,997 
72.fl6« 
43,4S7 
(V4,SI6 
19,471 

435,JiSl 


i ;        S12,496  ! ,    2,426,232  1 |       1,265,614 

Total  imports  of  racr-  '  i  !  '  I  I 

chandksc 54,53;j,143  ' •....   91,982,213    ft4,«S2,50S 

Imports    for    South    African  [  I  !  ■         \ 

Government '    4,80S,ssi  : j    5,462,378    t      8,748,405 

Specie ; I       286.428  1        in       | |        (<•) 

Grand  total !  59,628,452    97,444,S9l  \ i    93,630,910 

I  i  I  i  i 


a  Including  iron  pyrites. 

*»  Excluding  tires  imported  jjcoarfttely. 

c  Stutibtics  of  the  Imports  of  specie  wore  not  available  for  publication  duriu-'  the  war. 

R^8iim6  of  the  Export  Trade. 

Tlie  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from 
Durban  to  all  countries  of  the  world  diirin*^  IIUJ)  to«jether  with  the 
c/iiantities  and  values  for  11)18  and  11)13  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


i 


i 
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BRITISH   SOI'TH   AFRICA — Dl'RBAX. 


^y 


Articles. 


Animals,  living number. 

Asbestos,  raw poimds. 

Bark: 

Watllo do... 

Extract do... 

Blasting  compouud.s do. . . 

Candles do. . . 

Coal .* tons . 

Copper  ore  and  reguliis.  .do. . . 

Col  fon,  raw pounds . 

(Hiriosities 

Feathers,  ortrich pounds. . 

Fodder  and  forage do 

Food  and  drink: 

Con(eeti(Hiery  and  jams, 
pounds 

Com,   grain,   and   meal, 
pounds 

Fish,     dried     and     pre- 
served   pounds. . 

Fruit,    dried,    and    pre- 
8er\-ed pounds. 

Fruit,  fresh 

Spirits  (potable),  .gallons. 

Sugar pounds. . 

Sugar  products do. . . 

Vegetables do... 

W  ines gal  Ions . 

All  other  articles  of  food 

and  drink 

Furniture 

llair,  angora pounds. 

Hides  and  skins: 

Hides,  ox  and  cow.  .do. . . 

Skins- 
Goat do.  . 

Seal do... 

Sheep do... 

All  other 

Horns,  ox  and  cow..poimds. 
leather  and  leather  poo<ls — 

Oil,  whale palloas . 

Ores  and  mineral j  . .  .pounds. 
Soap,  common  and  toilet .  .do. 
Fpirits  (nonpotable) .  .gallons . 

Tobacco pounds. 

Whale  residue  (except  oil  and 

manure) 

Wool: 

Washed poimds . 

Scoured do... 

Grease do... 

All  other  articles  of  merchan- 
dise  

Gold,  mw mmces. 

Gold  concentrates 


1913 


Quantity. 


145,093,116 


59,431 
l,5o2,ll:j 

17.797 


Value. 


$21,476 
l,6ty4 


Qiuuilily.       Value. 


(Quantity. 


303  I 
90,036 


10,233 

60,525 

23,121 

67 


100,042 

133,190 

11.681,319 

327,253 

W5 


1,861,506 

10,325,255 

657,274 


Total  Fouth  African 

produce 

Articles  in  l)ond 

Duty  pold 

ArticU»s  through  the  poat 

Specie 


Grand  total. 


5,719,070 
"'525.'853 


5, 
4,807, 
1, 
1, 
1. 
3, 
108, 


314 

:m 

625 
621  ! 
402 
173  I 
C53  1 


96 
1.112,104 

107.73S,.V,7 

8,339,450 

9*»,SS0 

307,322 

667,001 


1<J,-22S 


1,577 

10 
25,6S1 
9,978 
5,412 
74,273 
61,766 
093 


911 
4,7S8,042 

419,883 


1,290 
S6,590 /24l,8f5,174 


554,406 

140,(^17 
21 
147,646 
1,314,687 
711.940 
219,152 
07, 5W 


41,073 
1  343 

426,933       2,094,013 


1,685, 
76, 


376 


9,454, 
OS3 


1,321,958 
32 

49,771 
43 

81,901 


121,339 
53,059,982 


330.512 


Jll. 
51. 


roi   1,W5.772 


1,3a".,  021  ;126.3.>'^.572 
C07,70:l  I  13,761,262 


2n.4K5 
5S,M70  I 
3,354,3X6 


67,420  ' 

195 
3,095 
87,767 


G2S,000 
67,307 

SI 
275,424 


3.929 
ISA.  912 


79,300 

3,002,750 

49,200 

24,261 

.-.11  I 
1C3,451 
75,539  ' 
10,395 
7,392 
146,209 

2,160,001 

4.0IS 

60S, 752 

1,800,006 

246,026 


149,363 

312,839,486 

1,260,684 

68,531 

1.139 

251,770 

32, 789, 815 

8,.S82.277 

09;  281 

58,068 


39,121 


1,(*.37,S0I 

58 

11,2SI 

H.483 

1.36,447 

l.-'25,S26 

229. 962 

2ir>.342 

2ft->.l01 

25 


43,443 
8,551,465 

314, 08 

6.088,308 

1,021 


2.i,07.'»,388 

208,427 

810.  42:1 

29, 131 

13 1, 530 


1,899..'j7:J 
31,876,<05 


1,472.447 
10,514,137 


963,  .507 


.31.481,367 

2.567.7S9 

1,5,>1.170 

132,082 

(«) 


5S7,973 

11,251,850 

ni,891 

1,MX) 

6,602,1^5 


1,302,52-1 


88.00:i 
1.3x1 
411.72i> 
221,996 
215.150 


46,086 

3,  aw.  856 

39,929,288 


26,257,837  , 35,738,408  i 

t  *  I 


Value. 


148,845 
90,211 

1,872,941 

1,05I,.>S3 

1.>I,511 

16.235 

2,679,.Ki:i 

12,351 

87,88-1 

1,22>» 

16,965 

4,a»s 


29,812 

7,298,353 

106,109 

12,843 

o,K30 

127,741 

1,752,616 

270,655 

6,981 

77,334 

6,261, 1(M 

10,950 

269,302 

2,525,004 

320,474 

1,217 

1,806, 06:1 

3,6M 

65,625 

25,70* 

80.  .521 

761.885 

68.214 

111,662 

60,749 

21,600 

27,681 
2,156,420 
15,354,814 

1,098,121 


46,061,096 

2.619.014 

1,769,927 

KS,01l 

(") 


50,538,048 


»  Figimjs  not  published  during  the  war  period. 

Ill  addition  to  the  above  exports,  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
$13,014,753  and  $11,938,298  was  shipped  as  Government  Stores  dur- 
ing the  years  ending  December  31,  IDID,  and  1018,  respectively. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMERCE  KEPOBlTS. 


Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

A  statement  sliowing  quantities  and  values  of  declared  ex)>orts 
from  Durban  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1919,  and  comparisons  with  the  yeai-s  1918  and  1913,  follows: 


Arlkies. 


Asho'toii poun'ls. 

Bark,  wnt; Ic tons . 

lico-iwax. poimds. 

Hcan-,  butter tons. 

Chillier pounds . 

Cloves do. . . 

( '  oa  1 '. I  oils . 

CoUgo pounds . 

Copra tons. 

Corundum  crystals poimds . 

Kxtract,  wattle do. . . 

Diarscnol grams. 

Fiber: 

Ilcmp pounds. 

Raffia do. . . 

Sisal do... 

rJura,  copal do. . . 

Hides: 

Dried do... 

Wet,  salted : . . : do. . . 

Hippopotamus  strips do. . . 

Household  and  personal  cfTccts 

n  orns pairs . 

Mica pounds . 

Mohair do... 

Ore: 

Manganese..^ do... 

Corundum do... 

Chrome do. . . 

Reeds,  gmss do. . . 

Skins: 

<ioat ^M— do... 

Sheep do... 

Wild  animals pieces. 

Tires  and  tubes 

Tusks,  ivory do. . . 

Wax.  sugar  cane do. . . 

Wool: 

(irease do... 

Scoured do. . . 

All  other case. 


Quantity.!    Value, 


Total. 


191.J 


108,030 


43,205 
100,710 


113,745 


S2«,d68 


}u, 


628 


18,405 


801 


59,402 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


2.2fM 
7»».  715 


.iSB.  171 

2,9eiS,761 

2.33-S 

•  G,580 


$152,523 
26,452 


'    7S.687 

9S9, 448 

32,611 

1,244 


233,256 


45,007 


32,635 

320 

231,002 

214,620 
130.460 
671,715 


64.400 
708,383 


84,850 

14,414,671 
1,429,576 


1.009 

4,682 

312 

97,661 

3,645 
6.0-i4 

8,869 


32,638 
241,438 


9,496 

6,364,667 
1,351,986 


9,449,019 


1919 


Quantity.      Value. 


2,«72 
17,963 


1,292 

9,900  I 

822,948  I 


.   44,S00 
467,097 


47,025 

78,817 

923 


311,360 

848,045 


400 

111,651 

796,679 

642 


10,338,182 
523,571 


S1.2!)4 
,707,525 


30->.T2a 

2.458 

2.>«.  754 


4,480 

l.aiS 

131 

21,177 

139,210 

9.538 

44 

5,536 

1,909 

4,S15 

5,353 

50,012 

522 

19,198 

19,94S 

730 

12,313 

15 

1,30ft 


5.432 

40,2^7 


383 

46,560 

397,910 

578 

1,744 

165 


4,229,252 
509,866 


7,728,378 


PORT  ELIZABETH  AND  EAST  LONDON, 

By   CobmhI  John  W.  Dye. 

The  year  1919  in  the  Port  Elizabeth  consular  district  was  marked 
by  prosperity  in  spite  of  one  of  the  worst  droughts  ever  experienced 
in  South  xVfrica.  C^rops  failed  and  stock  died  by  the  thousands, 
but  record  prices  in  the  produce  trade  offset  all  tliis  except  in  isolated 
instances.  Speculation  and  extravagance  was  rife  among  those 
interested  in  any  way  in  produce.  The  cost  of  living  increased 
steadily  and  the  high  prices  of  foods  caused  by  the  influenza  epi- 
demic in  the  previous  year  continued  on  account  of  the  drought. 
Exports  broke  all  records  both  in  quantity  and  value,  and  imports 
exceeded  in  value  tho.se^  of  the  previous  year  wdthout,  however, 
reaching  the  figures  of  1918.  There  was  still  an  acute  shortage  in 
shipping  space  which  tended  to  curtail  sales  of  produce. 
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BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA— PORT  ELIZABETH  AND  EAST  LOXDON. 


Agrionlture  and  Stock  Eaising. 

All  agricultural  crops  were  adversely  affected  by  the  serious 
drought  of  1919.  It  is  estimated  that  the  losses  from  this  cause  in 
the  ITnion,  about  half  of  which  roughly  can  be  credited  to  the  Cape 
Province,  was:  Wheat,  1,525,600  bushels:  oats,  930,600  bushels:  oat 
hay,  16,981,100  bundles:  barley,  610,600  bushels:  maize,  10.249,520 
bushels;  kafir  corn  (millet),  1,072,000  bushels:  and  tobacco,  1,972,800 
pounds.  This  means  a  decrease  of  an  average  of  80  per  cent  below 
normal  crops.  As  a  result  the  price  of  flour  and  other  cereal  foods 
went  up  and  an  increased  imj^ortation  of  Argentine  and  Australian 
wheat  was  found  necessary. 

For  the  actual  raising  of  stock  1919  was  a  disastrous  year  because 
of  the  drought,  but  its  effects  were  not  immediately  apparent  and 
the  farmers  were  receiving  such  huge  prices  for  their  wool,  mohair, 
hides,  and  skins  that  their  losses  on  this  account  were  largeh^  offset. 
In  the  whole  Cape  Province,  which  includes  the  Cape  Town  and 
Port  Elizabeth  consular  districts,  approximately  100,250  head  of 
cattle,  or  6.76  ix»r  cent  of.  the  total  were  lost.  Of  small  stock  3,481,800 
or  about  22  per  cent  perished.  The  mortality  was  naturally  greater 
among  the  young  animals  and  it  is  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
lambs  and  kids  succumbed.  The  supplies  of  wool,  mohair,  hides,  and 
skins  did  not  fall  off  during  the  1919  season  but  the  effects  will  be 
felt  in  succeeding  years.  On  account  of  continually  rising  prices 
farmers  devoted  themselves  more  and  more  to  the  raising  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  cattle.  The  more  progressive  farmers  are  constantl}^  im- 
jjroving  the  grade  of  their  stock. 

Decreased  Production  of  Ostrich  Feathers. 

Ostriches  were  again  neglected'  on  account  of  low  prices  on  the 
ostrich  feather  market.  The  following  figures  indicate  the  decrease 
in  the  mmiber  of  ostriches  in  the  Union  since  the  banner  vear  1918: 


Years. 


Cftpe  of 
Good 
Hope. 


Natal. 


Trans- 
vaal. 


Orange 
Froo 
State. 


UlllOQ. 


1913 
1916 
1918 
1919 


Number. 
756,923 
379.427 
300,900 
273,490 


Xumbfr. 
5,081 
4.259 
6,022 
1,900 


Xumbcr. 
4,591 
8,927 
3,110 
2,820 


Number. 
9,718 
6,415 
4,227 


Number. 
776,313 
399,028 
314,265 
282,070 


Progress  in  Kannfactnring. 

The  industrial  and  manufacturing  concerns  of  the  Port  Elizabeth 
district  made  good  progress  in  1911).  The  output  of  manufactured 
articles  in  the  past  four  years  has  about  doubled.  There  were  about 
184  so-called  factories  in  Port  Elizabeth  in  1918,  but  this  number 
includes  many  small  concerns  hiring  few  workmen.  The  more  im- 
l>ortant  ones  are  16  boot  and  shoe  factories,  2  biscuit  factories,  2 
candy  factories,  4  furniture  factories,  3  mattress  factories,  3  cloth- 
ing JFactories,  1  canning  factory,  2  tanneries,  3  sawmills,  1  wool- 
washing  plant,  and  3  engineering  establishments.  The  value  of 
South  African  material  used  in  the  184  factories  is  £666,966  ($3,245,- 
790)  and  of  imported  material  £882,506  ($4,294,715),  a  total  of 
£1,549,472  ($7,540,505) ;  and  the  value  of  the  finished  products  is 
£2,425,469  ($11,803,644). 
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8  SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 

The  pliint  of  the  African  Canning  &  Packing  Co.   (Ltd.)    was 
completed  and  began  operations  during  the  year. 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  Port  Elizabeth  was  particularly 
active.  It  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  were 
turned  out  during  1919,  and  the  factories  had  sufficient  orders  in 
hand  to  keep  them  going  three  months  in  1920.  Prices  advanced 
but  were  still  alx)ut  one-third  less  than  imported  shoes  of  equal 
quality.     Very  few  high  (juality  goods  are  produced. 

The  manufacture  of  clothing  is  a  new  thing  in  this  district,  and 
there  has  been  considerable  progress  in  this  line  since  1914.  Three 
factories  are  engaged  in  turning  out  various  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  in  which  some  South  African  cloth  is  used. 

Inland  Transportation  and  Communication — Shipping  Facilities  Bestricted. 

The  railways  are  still  badly  handicapped  through  a  shortage  of 
rolling  stock  and  locomotives.  The  schedule  of  trains  is  fairly  ade- 
((uate,  but  the  service  is  poor.  Extensions  are  planned  but  none  have 
yet  been  carried  out. 

Port  Elizabeth  is  to  have  the  first  automatic  telephone  system  for 
South  Africa.  The  new  exchange  building  is  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion and  should  be  completed  in  1920. 

The  first  commercial  airplanes  visited  Port  Elizabeth  during  the 
year.  Port  Elizabetli  has  an  excellent  landing  field  but  no  regular 
service  has  as  yet  been  establislied. 

Shipping  facilities  at  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London  were  still 
restricted  but  showed  an  improvement  over  1918.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  stocks  of  produce  were  pretty  >vell  cleared.  Freight  rates 
remained  high.  Old  services  were  reestablished  and  some  new  ones 
inaugurated.  The  new  service  of 'United  States  Shipping  Board  ves- 
sels began,  and  arrivals  of  cargo  vessels  from  New  lork  were  fairly 
regular.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  service  will  be  enlarged  to  in- 
clude regular  sailings  of  cargo-passenger-mail  steamers  l>etweeu 
American  x\tlantic.and  South  African  ports. 

Weekly  Xtinicipal  Auction  Sales. 

Port  Elizabeth  continued  to  hold  its  place  as  premier  produce  mar- 
ket of  the  I^nion.  The  great  demand  of  the  world  for  raw  material 
was  reflected  in  keen  competition,  and  prices  on  all  lines  of  produce 
advanced  to  I'ecord  figures. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  wool  and  other  produce  arriving  in 
Port  Elizal)eth  from  the  country  districts  is  sold  by  private  treaty, 
but  any  seller  can,  and  many  do,  sell  at  the  municipal  auctions.  Os- 
trich feathers  are  almost  exclusively  sold  at  the  municipal  auctions. 
During  normal  times  the  following  municipal  auction  sales  are  held 
each  week:  Monday  and  Tuesday,  ostrich  feather  sales;  Tuesday, 
wool  market;  Wednesday,  coarse  and  colored  wool  market;  Thurs- 
day, hide  and  skin  catalogue  sale;  Friday,  mohair  market;  and  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  catalogue  w^ool  sales. 

During  the  year  several  firms  instituted  their  own  auctions  for 
the  sale  of  hides  and  skins,  and  these  have  proved  successful. 
Wool  Prices — The  Ostrich-Feather  Market. 

Early  in  1919  there  was  fair  competition  in  the  wool  market,  but 
the  shortage  in  shipping  space  had  a  deterring  effect  uix)n  buyers. 
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Hides  and  .skins  were  in  strong  demand  at  practically  all  times,  but 
on  the  other  hand  mohair  was  dull.  In  October,  Japanese  buyers, 
unable  to  purchase  fine  combing  wools  in  Australia  because  ol  the 
sale  of  all  Australian  wool  to  the  British  Government,  began  to 
operate  freely.  The  result  was  that  prices  increased  at  each  suc- 
cessive sale  until  on  November  28,  1919,  the  record  prices  of  85^ 
pence  ($1.78)  per  pound  was  paid.  In  1913  the  average  price  of 
wool  in  Port  Elizabeth  was  $0.15  and  the  hhrhest  $0.24.  In  1919 
the  average  was  $0.44  and  the  highe.st  $1.73.  Tliese  1919  prices  were 
abnormally  high  and  not  warranted  by  scarcity,  demand,  or  superior 
quality.  Competition  for  the  best  lots  was  confined  solely  to  the 
Japanese  buyers  operating  throu":h  local  firms  that  receive  a  com- 
mission on  all  amounts  purchasecL 

During  the  same  month,  November,  1919,  sheepskins,  glovers,  goat- 
skins, angora  skins,  and  hides  went  to  record  figures  and  large 
(juantities  changed  hands. 

The  ostrich  feather  market  was  very  dull  at  the  beginning  of  1919. 
All  buying  was  purely  speculative,  as  the  importation  of  feathers 
into  the  United  States  and  England  was  still  forbidden.  These 
restrictions,  however,  were  removed  early  in  the  year  and  buying 
became  more  general.  In  April  record  quantities  of  feathers  were 
sold  at  only  sliglitly  increased  prices.  On  April  28,  29,  and  30, 
28,797  pounds  of  feathers  changed  hands  at  the  municipal  auction 
sale  for  slightly  under  $3(M),()00.  Following  this,  smaller  quantities 
were  offered,  and  prices  advanced  in  the  succeeding  months  about 
1(X)  per  cent  on  the  average.  , 

Statistics  of  Foreigrn  Trade. 

The  total  foreign  conmierce  of  the  Port  Elizal)eth  consular  district 
in  1919  increased  greatly  in  value  over  the  previous  year.  This  in- 
crease occurreil  in  both  exports  and  imports  but  was  particularly 
marked  in  exports,  Avhich  nearlv  doubled  in  value.  Exports  from 
Port  Elizabeth  were  valued  at  $55,025,300  in  1919  and  at  $28,010,742 
in  1918.  Imports  were  valued  at  $45,041,930  in  1919  and  at  $44,127,- 
089  in  1918.  The  figures  for  East  I^ndon  were,  exports  $35,008,705 
in  1919  and  $17,719,024  in  1918;  imports  $23,308,100  in  1919  and 
$18,057,732  in  1918.  Excluding  gold  and  diamonds,  the  iK>rt  of 
Port  Elizabeth  does  34.8  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  of  the  Union 
and  19.8  per  cent  of  the  import  trade. 

The  cause  of  the  big  increase  in  trade  in  1919  was  the  AVorUFs  de- 
mand for  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods  to  make  up  the 
shortage  caused  by  the  war.  The  safety  of  navigation  and  increased 
shipping  facilities  made  this  trade  possible. 

Principal  Articles  of  the  Import  Trade. 

The  items  of  import  showing  the  greatest  increases  in  value  in 
1919  over  1918  were :  Agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  elec- 
trical supplies,  confectionery,  farinaceous  foods,  preserved  fish,  glass- 
ware and  lamps,  hardware,  leather,  machinery,  kerosene,  gasoline, 
paints  and  varnishes,  paper  and  paper  goods,  sheep  and  cattle  dip, 
bicycles,  motor  cars,  motor  cycles,  lumber,  and  wheat.  Items  of 
import  showing  the  greatest  decreases  in  value  were  cotton  goods, 
coffee,  and  rice. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imiK)rt  trade  of  Port  Elizabeth  h^ 
chief  articles  for  the  years  19i:^,  1918,  and  1919 : 


Articles. 


Asricultural  imploniont"!  and  ma- 
chinery  

Anininis,  live 

Antilriction  rt«i'«c' poiiinls. . 

Appim'l  BTnl  slops 

Arms  and  animunitiimi 

Assay  npparatiis 

U<\Ti,  text  ilo '. miralMT . . 

Uoiulr* ptMind> . . 

Hrass  nnd  raaiiula<  lures 

Bnish  ware 

Canv.vs  and  duck 

Carpets,  linoleum,  mat«,  and  nuU* 

tln^' 

Ciock.s,  watcher,  nnd  Jevrlry 

Copper 

Cordage,  rope,  and  t  w  I  nc 

Corks  and  bungs ?roei' . . 

Cotton  manufacliu-es. 

Blankets  and  sheet  injr 

Piere  coods 

Shawfw 

Underclothinc  and  ht^icry  — 

DruRS,  chemicals,  el c 

Dyi'stiiffs  and  tannine  matcriuN... 

Karthen  and  china  i*-ure 

Electrlral  supplies 

Enamele«l  ware 

Foods!  ufTs  and  l>e>  onu'cs- 

Ale,lH»or,mineml  \vater,clder, 
and  Jrult  sirups 

Baking  powder tKnind^.. 

Butter, checse,and  marir.'rine. 
pounds 

Chocolate  and  cocoa ..  pounds . . 

Codec  and  chicory,  hiuidrod- 
weight 


Condiments pounds . . 

Confectionery,  including  hon- 
ey, jams,  and  Jollies,  poiuids.. 

Corn,  wheat,  flour,  etc.,  hun- 
dredweight  

Kxtrocts  and  essences 

Farinaceous  foods pounds . . 

Fish,  preserved  and  canned 
pounds 

Fmits  and  nuts 

Lard,  dripping  and  substi- 
tutes  pounds 

Moats,    salted    ana    canned 

{>ounds 
Ik.  canned pounds . . 

Pickles  and  sauces do — 

Rice do.... 

Spices do 

Sugar  and  sugar  products,  in- 
cluding glucose . . .  .pounds . . 

Tea do.... 

Wines  and  liquors 

Footwear,  not  leat her pairs . . 

Furniture,  including  basket  ware 

and  rat  taiLS 

Olass.  glassware,  and  lamp  wore. . . 

(Jlycerin pounds. . 

Hal)erdashery  and  milllnerv 

Hardware,  ciitlery,  and  tools 

Hals  ajid  caps. . . *. do^n . . 

Hides  and  slcins 

Hops hundredweight . . 

Hose,  fire,  garden ,  etc 

Iron  and  steel,  manu^t  lu^  n.  c.  s. 
Leather  goods: 

Boots  and  shoes ^ .  .pairs. . 

Harness,  saddlery,  etc 

Other 

Leather,  uumanufactiu'ed  .pounds 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


S1'',02S 


ia->.  vit 


131,248 


154,  K2 

140,255 

85,063 
6d,489 

2,351, %4 

1,073,406 


l,i<7o,010 
2,205,320 


819,512 

2,926,923 
4,293.434 

2S7,953 
9,0.«,154 

16M,9W 

6,2H0,148 
1,535,968 


(«) 


21,097 


122,171 
745 


2,490,968 
■ '967,037 


%r>97  61f. 

77.»»8I 

27,7.r) 

0.016,  .S8Q 

301,  l;n 

20,940 
262.022 
18,396 
43. 1U7 
98,828 
77,&57 

200,204 

110,206 

11,704 

.7i,527 

22,078 

450,  Ml 

3,272,8^7 

271.740 

1,437,087 

0)7.29:. 

S,  163 

lW,96t 

268. 67» 

76,516 


8.5,135 
50,003 

268.  .'»2 
55,118 

1,048,439 
15,873 

416,178 

1,.S3S,588 
39,467 
109,652 

282,399 
129,679 

99,354 

590,170 
416.606 

45,512 
209.809 

27,471 

307,094 
394.541 
429, 152 

955,036 

320,912 

4.098 

2,875,941 

2,042,085 

566,397 

17,388 

19,904 

81,654 

963,542 

2, 986,  aw 

03,372 

252,902 

311,286 


1918 


Quantity. 


41.S193 


2,313.857 
46,900 


82,434 


206,241 

4.037 
20,512 

118,081 
:fe<,976 

91,283 

178,353 


261,  W6 
114,434 


52,327 
I 

45,268 

328. 194 

Il4,a32 

6,983,955 

136,611 

1,350.102 
2,507,176 


124,123 


2,006 


46,272 
""449 


1,200,654 
'*i36,"874' 


•  Not  given  separately. 


r*88,137 

18.2.M 

3l.08,-> 

4,666.084} 

175,398 

14,8.7t 

52.'>,743 

15, 198 

9,197 

66,364 

178,620 

218,827 
102,264 
11,387 
57,643 
29,  .369 

1.057,281 

12,403,44--: 

172.760 

2,lisft,279 

653.1.'52 

48,918 

i«2,ato 

160.424 
62,57;'. 


27. 18^1 
78,107 

1.435 
12,404 

1,023-.  288 
12,623 


508,520 
23.792 
27,468 

28,599 
'    6,535 

6,7U5 

16,117 
61,692 
28.619 
202,236 
40,742 

57,781 
756,358 
410,766 

61,916 

241,168 

157. 742 

1.567 

1,600,217 

961,459 

434.081 

88,083 

10,521 

55,127 

790,983 

2,749,795 
22,780 
93,383 
128,212 


Quantity.       Vala» 


I 


271,  .Wl 


«fi33  ftr 
17.*C 


1,822,116 
18,747 


08,179 


3s;>,aw        ! 

2  »1         J 
5*t,'C3         M 

87,  HW 

i«.2z; 

li4.«8 

10.  M- 

19,7*3 

584.077 
5.2SI.7T* 

1,K4SS42 
741.73 

aw,  9* 

S5,fiX 


53,513 


3,W1 

1^5,477 


35.855 
45,531 


U4,840 

177,150 


1,005,750 
890,658 


101, 167 

125,507 
731.349 
156,208 
2,658,496 
37,301 

210,616 
2,036,779 


272,979 


11,837 


35,315 
"    294 


923,654 
'364*314 


20.  SO 
24,  t'i 

l.M* 
100.  jTI 

22,2aS 

209,517 

544,342 
45.224 
101,919 

222,394 
52,365 

34,960 

48,71S 
154.399 

4«.a»i 

68  J» 
12, »« 

19,75<{ 
743.071 
349.4V) 
162, 5ii 

271, TK 

307,-500 

3,453 

1,441,754 

2,151,211 

450,867 

234,  Sit 

8,146 

61.271 

906, aov 

2,690,571 
30,435 
95,744 
394,741 
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Articles. 


Linf-ii,  jnte,  and  maiuifacturo 

Machinery 

Miu^ical  instruraeiUs 

Oilman's  store- 

Oils: 

Koio-!cue gallon?. 

T.inst»ed do... 

Lubricatlnp do... 

Ot luT  mineral ,  p  r  i  u  c  i  ji  a  11  y 

gasoline pallons. 

Painl5,  varnisbe'',etc 

Viiyov  and  paper  koods 

Perfumes  and  toilet  preparations 

Phonographs  and  accessories 

Photographic  supplies 

Plate,  .-ilver  and  plated  ware 

Railway  and  tramway  matenals, 

RubV^er  goo(Ls,  including  t4re.s t 

Saddler's  and  shoemaker's  s»ippUe>| 
Sewls 


Sheep  and  cattle  dip 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Soap lH)uuds. . 

Sporting  goods 

Stationery  and  books 

Sulphur,  flowers  of hundred- 
weight  

Surgical  and  dental  appliances 

Tallow  and  grea>-p pounds. . 

Tents  and  tan^aulins 

Tin,  tinware,  and  zinc 

Tobacco,  c'gars,  cigarette?,  pipes, 
etc 

Tovs  and  fancy  goods 

Vehicles  and  parts: 

Bicycles 

Motor  cars,  trucks,  and  parts 
Motor  cvcles  and  parts 

AVax,  paraf^and  stearin  .pounds. 

Wood,  and  manufacture... 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles 


Total  of  merchandise. 

(loroniment  stores 

Specie 


Total  imports. 


4:»,0ll,930 


^  Imports  of  specie  not  published. 

Imports  Into  East  London. 

The  following  table  shows  the  East  London  imports,  in  quantity 
and  value,  for  1919  as  compared  with  1918  and  the  last  pre-war 


year,  1918 : 


Articles. 


1913 


Qi;anlity..i     Value. 


Agricultural  implements  end  ma- 
chinery   

A  nimals,  live 

.Antifriction  grease pounds. . 

Appnrel  and  slops 

Bags,  textile number. . 

Brush  ware 

Canvas  and  duck 

Carpets,  linoleum,  mats,  and  mat- 
ting  : 

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine 

Cotton  goods: 

Blankets  and  sheeting 

Pice  c  goods 


399,663 
2,265,' 913" 


f 544, 284 
64,082 
17,816 
1,326,155 
231,908 
27,  W I 
17,246 

«5,072 
30,595 

362,543 
1,098,379 


1918 


in, 902 


3,093,999 


•477,024 
27,320 
10,565 
1,065,204 
561,881 
23.690 
84,892 

55,877 
13,222 

1,099,737 
4,010,128 


1919 


Quantity. 


t 


253,988 
,'977,041 


Valu«. 


1675. 1.30 
28,479 
25,705 
1,112,253 
514,400 
24,449 
40,061 

54,437 
50,101 

667,  .->96 
1,663,749 
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1913 


1918 


Articles. 


I 


1919 


.Quantity 


Cotton  poods— Continued. 

Shav  Is 

rndcrclothmg  and  hosiery . . 

Other 

Drugs,  chcinioaL?,  etc 

DycstutTs  and  tanning  material. 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Kleotrical  supplies 

ICnameled  ware 


145,010 

562,128 
4,518,328 

27,883 

1,193,986 

i*835,"»i5 

873,927 


491,069 

792,403 

1,782,984 

155, 149 

3,971»,992 
79,57a 

9,873,182 
8VJ,  i;i8 
40,511 


Felt. 

FoodstulTs  and  beverages:  I 

Ale,  l)eer,  mineral  water,  cider, 
and  fruit  simps I 

Daking  powder potmds.  .i 

Butter,  cheese,  and  margarine, 
poimds 

Coffee  and  chicorj*., .  .poimds. . 

Confectionery,  including  Jams 
jellies,  and* honey.. pounds.. 

Corn,  wheat,  flour,  etc.,  him- 
dredweight 

Extracts  and  essences 

FariJiaceous  foods pounds . . 

Fish,  preserved  and  canned, 
pqiuids 

Fruits  and  uut» 

Lard,   dripping   and   substi- 
tutes   poimds. . 

Meals,    salted    and    caimed, 
poiuids 

Milk,  caimcd poimds. . 

Pickles  and  fauces do 

Rice do.... 

Spices do — 

Sugar  lUid  sugar  products,  in- 
cluding glucose pounds. . 

Tea do.... 

Wines  and  liquors. . .  .gallons. . 

Footwear,  not  leather pairs. . 

P'urniiure,  including  basket  ware 

and  rat  taius 

Celftss,  glassware,  and  lampware... 

Halwrdashcrj'  and  millinery 

Uarware.  cutlery  and  tools 

Hats  and  caps dozen.. 

Hose,  garden,  fire,  etc ' 

Iron  and  st col  manufactures,  n.cs. .] 

leather  and  leather  goods: 

Hoot«  and  shoes pfiirs..       521,278 

Harness,  saddlery,  etc I - 

Other 

Linen,  jute,  and  maimfactures 

Macliinery 

Musical  iuMrumcnts 

<  >ilman'.s  stores 

Oils: 

Kerosene gallons. 

Linseed do 

Lubricatiiig do 

Other    mineral,    principally 

gasoline gallons . 

Paints,  varnishes,  etc ' 

Paper  and  paper  goods • 

Perfume  and  loilel  preparat  Ions. . . ' 

Quicksilver pounds. .  157 

Rubber  goods,  i ncluding  t ires ' 

Sheep  and  cat  t  le  dip ' 

Si  Ik  and  silk  goods ' 

Soap pounds . .  I      4iO,  453 

Sporting  goods ' 

Stat lonery  and  books ' 

Surgical  and  dental  appliances . . . . ' 

Tallow  and  grease pounds . . '      7eo,  P39 

Ten  t  s  and  tarpaulins ' 

TolMicco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipes,  I 


lfi,442 


1,785,829 
43,812 
173,040 

355,998 


etc. 


Toys  and  fancy  goods 

Vonidos  and  parts: 

Motor  cars  and  t  rucks . 

Motorcycles 


.1. 


Value.       Quantity. 


»24,873  1. 

233,216  I. 

134,301  I. 

253,461  ,. 

1,835  I. 

81,143  '. 

93,636  I. 

34,123  1. 

3,343  . 


32,444  . 
51,234  ' 
I 
84,633  I 
534,891  I 

135,691 


2,172 
r,  419, 485 

30,419 

479 


2,139,367  i 

19,441  I 

100,293'   195,123 


111,058  ' 
05,000  1. 

56,543  I 

158,239  I 
169,115  ' 
23,840  ; 
92,171 
13,295  I 


26,765 


173 

13,410 
120,954 
64,400 
,541,9.')7 
59,536 


2P8,941  '  987,527 

173,110  444,695 

87,237  30,292 

(o)         :  12,830 


244,070  '. 
125,759  \ 
591, If 8  '. 
1,159,8M  '. 
91,82(i  i 
8,214  . 
597,241    . 


8,618 


002,156 

8:^,.'>s:{ 

137,. 'io2 
31,364 
I,ta3,l45  ' 
110,595  ' 
92,570 

240,332 
23, 00  J 
48,071 

98,454 
146,749 
i0O,3S3 

.    u),au 

117 
'     »,235 

17:1,  sj-o 

22,745 
31,573 
54,5X7 
314, 157 
8,745 
i:0,3O4 
49,531 


220,747 


711, J«5 
7,1% 
70,879 

852,443 


22,6^0 


29,975 


259,936 


58,602 
56,6^0  I 

389,052 
25,165  1 


a  Not  given  seporatoly. 


Value.       Quantity. ,    Value. 


8106,498  ! 

335,332  i 

125,039  : 

944,442 

14,162  I 

53,449  ' 

110,446  i 

8,935  I 

13,816  ' 


10,006 
55,561 

.^30 
665,879 

9,222 

2,506 
13,903 
18,434 

6,229 
11,750 

58 

.3,295 

-    21,944. 

19,743 

32,143 

18,352 

57,337 
85,597 
147,538; 
7,309  ' 

02,938  I 
,'i«,963  ; 
405,248  i 
305.085  ! 
W,551 
35,331  i 
495,210  { 

532,098  1 
29,2H4  ' 
28,512  i 
23,733  1 
1,205,341  j 
47,974  I 
09,766  t 

144,345 
13,635 
27,743 

374,078  ' 

122,552 

2JO,4«:0 

41.374 

28,619 

31, 101 

88,667 

'    32,Ca> 

13,796 

15,864 

302,730 

20,273 

29,671 

7,255 

33,593 
24,303 

199,671 
5,080 


62,610 

1,026 
^,418,082 

139,837 

31,575 

"*C2i,'8ii' 

352,949 


166,647 

289,357 
66,  SK 

414,  OM 
26,4^ 
64,301 

250,  (BTk 
37,307 
12,400 


5,7» 

»4,e87 

3»l 

504,301 

C7,G» 

120,222 
25,0S2 
00,083 

Si, 531 
23,50 


144 

39,832  i 
75,726 
113,231  I 
1,576,387  I 
26,785  j 

414,220  j 

425,572  ' 

18,907  1 

27,700 


4,956 


14l,4ft3  I 


1,011,460 
12,458^ 
172,448 

1,110,650 


11,066 
13,485 
Zl,9H 
36,976 
10.390 

31,906 
96,079 
109,  m 
17,782 

74,939 
88, 2K 
306,044 
862,942 
71,588 
45,434 
841,340 

443,888 
33,578 
57,7a 
20,556 
2,084,414 
83,796 

141,143 

279,994 
24,045 
119,516 

586,827 
106, 7«3 
448,545 
63,172 


40,283 


46,310 

202,593 

35,077 

16,601 

30,787 

299,193 

18,556 

78 

7,303 

45,404 
43,774 

639,283 
24,280 
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Articles. 


Wax.  paraflinantl-ifoirin. pounds.. 

"Wood  aiul  miii'ilacluros 

Woolen  tioods , 

Zinc 

All  ot  hor  artirii's , ., 


Quantity. 


2,  .599, 301 


Value.     I  Quanlitv. 

I  I 


Value. 


Total  of  niorch.in  ji^io. 


(lovcrnmrnt  stores. 
SjiOfio 


Total  imports,  Ea^t  London 


$09,437  1,000,K2) 

7.';4,179  ' 

74%017 

2.613  ' 

1,0)0,312  ' 


$102, 2oS 
(W,  700 

507,n<i4 
H3,.Jo2- 

427, 2:J7 


19,477,0>l 


ir>,SM,:iy3 


3,993,ol4    l,M3,:i45 

27,73.x    (ft) 


23,498,333  ; 


..    18,057,7.32 


QuEDtity. 


l,030,'JO2 


Value. 


$12f^,9:)3 
3«,587 
7ft.),  441 
HI, 157 
G2o,203 


17,.5i3,255 
o,  754, 850 


....   2:3,:i()S103 


b  Imports  of  specie  not  published. 
Itemst  Constituting  the  Export  Trade. 

TIio-  outstanding  features  of  tlie  export  trade  were  tlie  greatly  in- 
creat^ed  quantities  and  values  of  wool  and  ostrich  feathers  shii)i)e(i. 
The  quantity  of  mohair  shipped  decreased  slightly^  but  the  value  in- 
crea.sed.  Sheepskins,  goatskins,  hides,  and  foodstuiFs  show  substan- 
tial increases.  There  were  no  decreases  of  note.  Before  the  war 
(lermany,  next  to  Great  Britain,  was  the  largest  purchaser  of  South 
African  wool,  but  Germany's  place  has  now  been  taken  by  the  Unitetl 
States  and  Japan.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Japan  will  con- 
tinue to  buy  wool  -extensively  in  South  Africa,  as  Australian  wool 
since  July  1. 19*20.  has  been  again  available  to  the  world. 

The  largest  article  of  export  from  both  l^ort  Elizabeth  and  East 
London  during  1910  was  wool,  which  enjoyed  a  decided  increase  over 
the  previous  year  in  amount  and  value.  The  following  table  gives 
the  chief  ailicles  of  export  during  1911),  1918,  and  1913,  the  last  pre- 
Avar  year: 


1913 


1919 


Artklcs. 


Pounls. 


FROM   PORT  F.I.IZVnKTII. 


Alr>e^ 

Au'jor.i  iTOiii  buir 

^sl:e>^o^.  raw 

Foods  •  1  ifi'ely  maize) . . . 

GaitsWins...". 

Uirteso.-eatile 

(>strich  leather*^,  crude. . 

Sheeps'..ln> 

Toixiceo 

Wool: 

Feouff.'d. 


22.f'42 
12,  SIC.  742 
2,l«i7.95<) 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Potfnds. 


Valu». 


4,316.114 
3.2»>3,:»S7 

r)io,8(M 

12,oHS,279 
1,051 


?1.119  , 
3, 277.. 338 
09,  ()!.') 
24.029  I 
«S3. 125  , 
<MI.203  ! 
7, 314,. 505 
l,6W.O07 
360  ' 


SO, 493 

>.  474. 715 

490  K^ 


!.  :iV).  795 

.023.. 509 

96.49S 

,911.623 

107,-3.52 


2,902,168  1     1.02.«<.S46  ! 


^'n\^  a4ied 46, 260, 184  •    6, S8v, 910  '  20,  \ 


I 


37,946 


All  otlKT  article 


Total  '^out'i  Afri'-an  \n'o  ' 

div-e 1 21,63<Nri(W 

Reexp<ir1> I |         S6.P.5.3  ' 


(Irand  t»ial j '  21,7?:J.316 

FROM  EA.ST  U).\l>ON. 


2.  .577, 021 


A  n^om  goat  hair 

Chrome  ore 

Foods  (largely  raaite) 

Ooatsklns 1,437,459  I 

HidesofcatUe 7.117,430 

Shet^kins j    6,331,070  i 


803,r4)8 

,056 

1,078,977 

91S,474 
1,266,601 
2,796,967 
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Articles. 

1913 

lOlS 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 
S21X.248 

Quantity. 

2,445,169 
38,595,039 

Value. 

12,049,288 

11,588.699 

11, 3U 

Quantity. 

5,966,880 
01.603,027 

Value. 

FROM  KAST  LONDON— COD td. 

Wool: 

Spouretl 

560.524 

f  5, 219.788 

Unwashed     ■ 

54,318,977  1     9.32<^^93l 

22,  IJO.381 

All  other  articles 

57,065 

41,579 

African 

Total     South 
produce 

12.526,726 
Jt).52rt 

17,008.891 
20.133 

W,  912.351 
r>,371 

Reexports 

1 

Grand  total. .. 

12,607,252 



17,719,024 

35,008,705 

1 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Increases  are  shown  in  the  declared  exports  from  both  Port  Eliza- 
beth and  East  London  to  the  United  States,  wool  bein^  the  leading 
item  in  each  case.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value 
of  tlie  declared  exports  during  1918  and  1919: 


Article*. 


PORT  ELIZABETH. 

Aloey pounds. . 

Anpora  Koat  hair do 

Angora  ^oal  hair  on  skins <Io  — 

AsU'stos,  crude tons* . . 

Biichu  loiucs {wunds. . 

<■»<''•''-■  <'^v CS;:: 

Copper  in  plu's do 

«=«•'»•<"'•■'•'">• {&»:: 

Hides  of  oaulo.  dry (i;;,^;^^-; 

I  .ca  iher 

( )st  rich  roatheni 

8h«.pski„,sdr.v {P|,^V: 

Wattle  bark do.... 

Wool: 

Scoured do 

Unwashed do 

A II  olhcr  articles 


Total.. 


EAST  LONDON. 

A  ngoTo  goat  hair pounds 

Boxwood 

Chrome  ore 

tiofttskins.dry i^uk:. 

Hides  of eatllc,  dry M^J^v.: 

Sheepskins  dry Ip^^^I' 

Wool: 

Scoured do 

Unwashed do 


Total. 


1918 


Quantity. 


i,  376, 
635, 


H. 

65, 

121. 

711. 

;iG6, 

i,or>i. 
I. 

27, 


\'alue. 


1919 


Quantity.        Vahie. 


«T.774 

2,627.431 

1.'>7..TO4 

15,623 

8,243 

37,816 

236,  .'J61 

476,339  I 

}        11.248  [ 


28,00(» 

2,416.210 

1.779,361 

122 

:/■■  "iiiHrK 

I        47,569  / 


662. 4S3 

,765.S33 

7.660 

151,380 


^55, 127 

}»'1'^-^^|\  3.028,470 
414       3,523,671 


'/  1.054.641 


10.559,687 
6,  or?,  975 


22,099,898 


29,365  \ 
101,727  1/ 


535 
15,410 

29,067 


119,164  X 
1,107,448  / 

375,004 
3,273,873 


376,901 

376,468 
1,530,021 


2,  .328, 402 


9.050,442 
21,981,489 


111,005 


286,424 
728,886 
41,714 
153,576 
215,565 
1,048,148 

412,805 
9,943,365 


S3. 148 

1.6'.S.iaB 

535.144 

24,7S« 

2»i.057 


1.202,293 
62.6S2 

4,sa 

2,510,159 

1.823,882 

112,880 

10,211,881 

10, 136,320 

580 


28.001.560 


66,521 


352, 157 

66,610 

336,636 

4.84,654 
4.658,594 


5,965,162 


i 


Opportunities  for  American  Trade. 

American  manufactured  goods  of  nearly  every  kind  are  sold  and 
favorably  received  in  South  Africa.  For  a  country  with  only  about 
1,500;000  white  population  it  is  a  good  market,  but  exporters  must 
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exercise  more  care  than  during  tlie  war  in  order  to  hold  and  increase 
American  trade. 

Industrial  machinery  and  supplies,  railroad.  buildin<r.  and  irriga- 
tion material  will  be  needed.  There  is  a  good  and  constant  demand 
for  agricultural  implements  and  madiinerv^  hardware,  galvanized 
iron,  fencing  wire  and  nails,  electrical  supplies  and  leather.  Ameri- 
can motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  are  also  in  demand. 
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BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA. 

Dy  Consal  "W,  J.  Yerby,  Dakar,  Senegal. 

GOLD  COAST. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  rapid  recovery  from  the  effect  of  the  war 
the  Gohl  Coast  established  a  record  in  its  foreign  trade  for  1919.  The 
total  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  colony  during  the  year,  in- 
cluding expenses  on  specie,  amounted  to  $91,221,525,  an  increase  of 
143  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  figure  for  1918.  If  to  this  is 
added  the  total  value  of  dutiable  imports  and  exports  across  the  in- 
land frontiers,  $91,325,057  is  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  colony  for  the  year.  Deducting  the  value,  including  expenses, 
of  specie  imported  and  exported  and  the  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports on  behalf  of  the  colonial  Government  from  this  amount,  $80,- 
004,010  represents  the  total  vahie  of  the  commercial  foreign  trade  of 
the  colony,  an  increase  of  101  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  this  sum,  the  largest  item  is  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  cocoa,  $40,283,444. 

Import  Trade  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  total  value  of  all  goods  imported  into  the  colony  during  1919 
(excluding  expenses  on  specie  and  the  value  of  free  goods  imported 
across  the  inland  frontiers)  amounted  to  $38,070,010  as  compared 
with  $15,851,438  in  1918.  This  total  is  made  up  of  specie  valued  at 
$4,003,412,  goods  impoiicd  on  behalf  of  the  colonial  Government 
valued  at  $1,050,813,  and  commercial  imports  valued  at  $33,555,785. 
The  total  value  of  imports  in  1913,  including  specie,  was  $24,093,883, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  exports,  including  specie,  was  $20,355,830, 
making  a  total  of  $50,449,719  as  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  for 
that  pre-war  normal  year. 

21005'— 20— 70a 
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Imports  of  specie  show  an  increase  of  148  per  cent.  This  was 
due  to  the  increased  need  for  coin  for  purchasing  cocoa  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unusually  high  prices  prevailing,  especially  toward 
tne  end  of  the  year.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  tiiat 
currency  notes  to  the  value  of  $18,108,576  were  put  into  circulation 
during  the  year.  These  notes  are  not  included  m  the  value  of  the 
colony's  imports.  Government  imports  increased  by  19  per  cent^ 
probably  owing  to  increased  brices. 

Increased  prices  had  something  to  do  with  the  large  increase  in 
commercial  imports,  but  it  was  rendered  possible  by  supplies  becom- 
ing available  on  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  by  the  release  of 
sliipping. 

The  principal  value  increases  in  imports,  omitting  specie,  as  com- 
pared with  1918,  were:  Cotton  goods  (excluding  yam  and  twist), 
202  per  cent ;  bags  and  sacks,  228  per  cent ;  provisions,  447  per  cent ; 
motor  cars  and  lorries,  329  per  cent;  tobacco  (unmanufactured),  498 
per  cent;  flour  (wheaten),  1,098  per  cent;  oil  fuel,  367  per  cent; 
cigarettes,  217  per  cent ;  rimi,  112  per  cent ;  railway  plant  and  rolling 
stock,  595  per  cent;  kerosene,  183  per  cent;  rice,  157  per  cent;  hard- 
ware, 94  per  cent ;  building  materials  (cement  and  lime),  88  per  cent; 
wearing  apparel,  89  per  cent;  and  bread  and  biscuits,  7,309  per  cent. 
Countries  of  Origin  of  Chief  Articles  of  Import. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  years  1913, 1916, 1917, 1918,  and 
1919,  exclusive  of  specie,  the  percentage  that  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports from  each  country  bears  to  the  total : 


Countries  of  or^in. 

1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

TTnitfti  Kiiurdom.  .r.,.,r 

Percent. 
70 
11 

1 
7 
5 

1 
5 

PercerL 

■       75 

PercevL 
00 

Percent. 
71 

Per  cent 
74 

Germ  tiny 

Pii^noe         • 

2 

15 

4 
2 
2 

2 
22 
8 
2 
2 

1 

United  States 

21 
2 
3 
2 

21 

N  Athflrlands 

,* 

Nigeria 

Other  forciini  countrifs 

21 

England  more  than  maintained  its  position  in  the  markets  of  the 
Grold  Coast  colony,  though  the  year  witnessed  an  appreciable  increase 
of  steamer  communication  with  the  United  States.  The  latter 
country  just  maintained  its  position  relatively  to  other  countries. 
All  other  foreign  countries  except  France  lost  ground. 

England  showed  large  increases  in  wearing  apparel,  bread,  and 
biscuits,  building  materials,  cooper's  stores,  cordage,  cotton  goods 
(excluding  yarn  and  twist),  flour,  furniture,  gunpowder,  hardware, 
perfumery,  provisions,  railway  plant  and  rolling  stock,  rice,  silk 
goods,  spirits,  cigarettes,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  motor  vehicles 
(including  spare  parts),  still  wines,  and  bullion,  and  small  increases 
in  most  otner  classified  articles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  appre- 
ciable decreases  in  coal,  machinery,  and  soap. 

The  United  States  shipments  of  flour,  hardware,  kerosene,  fuel 
oil,  provisions,  rum,  sugar,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  motor  vdiicles 
(including  spare  parts) ,  and  most  other  items  increased,  but  deciieases 
occurred  in  lumber  and  rice. 

France  improved  its  position  slightly,  small  increases  occurring  in 
hardware,  perfumery,  provisions,  salt,  silk  goods,  and  wines.    The 
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Xethorlands  continued  to  lose  ground,  an  increase  in  cotton  goods 
(excluding  yarn  and  twist)  being  more  than  neutralized  by  a  large 
decrease  in  gin.  Imports  from  this  country  became  almost  ne^fi- 
gible  in  1919;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  steamer  communication 
with  the  Dutch  ports  has  revived,  trade  with  the  Netherlands  will, 
no  doubt,  increase. 

Principal  Articles  of  Import. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principle  imports  for  the  years 
1913,  1918,  and  1919.  (In  converting  the  English  pound  steVling 
into  the  American  dollar  $4,866  was  used,  but  ^  would  more  nearly 
represent  the  average  value  of  the  pound  during  1919  in  the  Gold 
Coast  colony.) 


Articles. 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


Alo  and  porter gallons. 

Apparel 

Bajrs  and  sacks number. 

Beads 

Beef  and  pork barrels.. 

Brass  and  coppcrwarc 

Bread  and  biscuits,  hundred- 
weight   

Building  materials 

Camaees,  carts,  automobiles, 

and  lorries 

Coal tons.. 

Coopers'  stores 

Cordage hundredweight . . 

Cotton  goods: 

Yarns  and  twists.. pounds.. 

All  others do 

Earthenware 

Flour barrels. . 

Furniture 

Guns  and  pistols number.. 

Gunpowder pounds. . 

Hardware 

Lumber superficial  feet . . 

Machuicry 

OiLs: 

Liquid     fuel,     imported, 
gallons 

Kerosene gallons . . 

Perfumery 

Provisions 

Railway  plant  sand  stock 

Rice hundredweight . . 

Bait do.... 

Bi  1  k  goods 

Soap tons. . 

Spirits: 

Gin  and  geneva . .  .gallons. . 

Rum do 

All  others do 

Bugar hundredweight. . 

Tobacco: 

Ciwrs number. . 

("i.^arot  les do ' 

Oihcr pounds.  .1 

Unmanufactured do j 

Wines: 

Sparkling gallons. . 

Still do. ...I 

Woolen  goofls,  including  yarns  i 

and  twisi s .* ' 

All  other  articles ' 

Specie 1 


148,553 


4,816 


35,013 


1,169 
51,666 


9,310 
419,423 


53,824 


10, 121 
383,221 


6,304,397 


1,189,659 


109,636 
92,718 


2,757 

55S.8f.8 

,153.456 

50,854 

5S,y87 


$107,008 
445,415 


230,518 
67,589 
94,220 

225,668 
466,043 

258,006 
110,971 
85,498 
165,838 

103,741 

3,425,662 

72,236 

387,132 

232,746 

43,644 

as, 326 

588,976 

266,728 

627,  C60 


1,369,119 
70,911 


185,575 
210,878 
1,165,771 
149,823 
541,149 
60,657 
108,144 
244,252 

410,445 
486,952 
144,C95 
285,427 


239,037 
219,922 
104,525 


1918 


163, C31 
4,014,497 
7,015,778 


Total ■ I  24,093, 8ia  ] 

I  1  I 


Quantity.       Value. 


58,579 
'i,"967,'666 


0171,705 
278 


10,6 


340 


4,817 

128,515 
3,751,871 


4,557 


1,745 
121,892 


2,544,614 


241,737 
651,869 


22,764 
132,666 


1,950 

71,441 

335,154 

32,369 

1,683 

271,624 

43,683,150 

4,410 

401,388 

1,C39 
12,080 


1105,471 

355,875 

1,076.578 

53,127 

23,177 

16,267 

3,961 
367,529 

31,443 
269,246 
127,995 
256,584 

96,152 

3,188,695 

50,130 

65,925 

80,853 

50,902 

41,011 

378,901 

291,284 

677,088 


153,887 
200,431 
119,1'86 
350,537 

73,535 
238,911 
261,985 

30,933 
431,570 

208,741 
400,413 
202,542 
22,773 


1919 


Quantity.       Value. 


77, 136 
i,"964,'960 


438,808 
17,693 


88.5 
1,771 


6,409 

119,570 
7,430,495 


41,900 


782 
336,425 


797, 162 


1,150,474 
1,432,731 


67, 888 
137,876 


1,120 

9,782 
621,437 
41,1^43 
21,763 


10,389       '    621,000 

244,847    133,568, ."00 

4,9fS  I  14,^4^> 

197,676      2,S25,J.o2 


12,. 520 
40,719 


20,685    

3,160,83S    

I    l,G30,35vS  ' 


2,875 
30,C63 


$136,326 

672,642 

3,526,191 

55.. 395 

73,350 

48,066 

293,454 
689,Ji38 

1,422,482 
59. 141 
294,203 
344,678 

103,169 
9,640,130 

73,871 
789.042 
166,369 

4 J, 404 
102.1.65 
734,372 

89,199 
431,663 


718,908 
584,295 
307,633 
1,918,143 
511,261 
613.476 
249.981 
lll.t.07 
2C2.563 

53.356 
819,720 
289,376 
246,443 

37,955 

775.108 

19,C31 

1,182,599 

49,341 
130,370 

65,355 
5.8('3,162 
4,U-3,412 


15,851,438    '  38,070,010 

I  I 


o  Pounds. 
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4  SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMUCERCE  REPOBTS. 

Increases  In  the  Export  Trade. 

The  total  value  of  ail  exports  from  the  colony  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $52,021,776,  an  increase  of  142  per  cent  over  1918  and 
82  per  cent  above  the  previous  record  year,  1915,  when  the  exports 
were  valued  at  $28,921,708.  The  value  of  species  was  $169,006,  a 
decrease  of  92  per  cent  as  compared  with  1918.  Government  exports 
were  valued  at  $4,545  as  compared  with  $7,104  in  1918,  and  commer- 
cial exports  were  worth  $52,448,225,  an  increase  of  168  per  cent. 

The  shipment  of  176,176  tons  of  coa>a,  valued  at  $40,283,444,  con- 
stitutes a  record  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  this  industry 
in  the  Gold  Coast.  The  United  States  for  the  first  time  received  a 
larger  quantity  than  England.  The  largest  and  the  most  valuable 
previous  shipments  were  in  1917  and  1916,  respectively.  As  com- 
pared with  1918  the  increase  in  quantity  was  109,833  tons,  or  165  per 
cent,  and  the  increase  in  value  was  361  per  oent.*  This  large  dis- 
crepancy between  quantity  and  value  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  value  of  a  ton  of  cocoa  shipped  in  1918  was  about  £27,  while 
in  1919  it  was  just  under  £47.  The  latter  figure  would  have  been  even 
higher  had  not  large  quantities  of  cocoa,  purchased  at  very  low  prices, 
remaineil  unshipped  at  the  end  of  1918  and  thus  lowered  the  raloe 
per  ton  of  the  1919  exports. 

The  increase  in  quantity  of  palm  kernels  was  960  tons,  or  11  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  a  66  per  oent  increase  in  value.  The  slump  in 
cocoa,  the  great  demand  for  oleaginous  produce,  and  the  priority  to 
this  class  of  cargo  in  1918  creat^  in  tliat  year  a  (Ustinct  revival  in 
the  palm-kei-nel  trade,  wliich  had  declined  considerably  since  1912. 
The  further  increase  in  1919  is  all  the  more  gratifying  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  palm  products  ceased  to  enjoy  any  privileged  position. 
England  took  most  all  of  the  palm  kernels. 

Palm  oil  increased  in  quantity  by  267,728  gallons,  or  40  per  cent, 
AS  compared  with  1918.  Prices  advanced  appreciabljr  during  the  year. 
As  in  the  case  of  kernels,  exports  were  greater  than  in  any  year  since 
1912.    England  took  nearly  all  of  this  product. 

The  Quantity  of  kola  nuts  exported  constitutes  a  record  and  was 
greater  by  1,368  tons,  or  23  per  cent,  than  in  1918,  but  the  value  shows 
a  slight  decline.  Most  of  this  product,  as  usual,  went  to  Nigeria, 
being  in  great  demand  in  the  Hausa  States  and  among  Moham- 
medans generally  in  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Nigeria.  The  com- 
pletion a  few  years  ago  of  the  Nigerian  Eailway,  connecting  Lagos 
with  Kano,  the  great  trading  center  in  the  northern  Provinces,  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  this  trade,  which  is  entirely  in  tlie  hands  of  natives 
01  West  Africa,  itinerant  Hausa  traders.  Formeriy  the  nuts  were 
carried  overland,  and  because  of  their  perishable  nature  large  quan- 
tities spoiled  before  reaching  Nigerian  markets ;  but  the  advantages 
of  the  short  sea  voyage  and  quick  transport  by  rail  were  soon  r^ilised, 
and  it  is  probable  that  comparatively  little  kola  now  leaves  the  Gold 
Coast  and  Ashanti  across  inland  frontiers. 

The  quantity  of  copra  exported  was  984  tons,  an  inoiease  of  885 
tons,  or  894  per  cent,  over  1918.  The  exports  of  this  product  were 
considerably  hampered  in  19J8  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  ships  to 
call  at  Quittn,  which  accounts  for  the  small  export  that  year.  The 
exports  in  1919  were  greater  by  248  tons  than  in  1917,  and,  if  the  pres- 
ent demand  for  oleaginous  produce  continues,  future  years  will  no 
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doubt  show  a  further  advance.    France  took  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  exports. 

FaHlng  Off  of  Lumber  Frodnction. 

Lumber  decreased  in  quantity  29  per  cent  as  compared  with  1918. 
This  trade  has  suffered  considerably  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  ex- 
ports in  1913  amounting  to  37,391,848  superficial  feet,  whereas  in  1919 
they  were  10,432,250  sui>erficial  feet.  The  lumber  consists  of  ma- 
hogany of  various  kinds ;  before  the  war  more  than  half  of  it  went  to 
P^ngland  and  most  of  the  balance  to  the  United  States.  Much  of  that 
shipped  to  England  also  found  its  way  to  America.  From  1916  to 
1918  the  United  States  took  practically  the  whole  quantity  exported. 
In  1918  England  took  absolutelv  none ;  and,  though  it  took  2,386,000 
superficial  feet  in  1919,  that  did.  not  make  up  for  the  drop  in  the  ex- 
ports to  America,  where  the  demand  seems  to  have  become  less  keen 
since  the  armistice.  The  small  ports  in  the  Western  Province,  from 
which  most  of  the  lumber  is  shipped,  suffered  severely  in  1918  from 
the  lack  of  shipping;  and,  though  conditions  improved  considerably 
in  1919,  there  is  little  doubt  that  more  mahogany  would  have  bseu 
exported  had  the  ships  been  available.  The  low  level  of  water  in  the 
rivers  and  the  necessity  of  going  farther  afield  year  by  year  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  logs  were  also  contributory  causes. 

Countries  Receiving  Gold  Coast  Exports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  value  of  all  goods 
exclusive  of  specie,  exported  to  each  consuming  country  in  1913,  1916, 
1917,  1918,  and  1919: 


Countries  of  destination. 

1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

United  ^Ingdom 

Pa  cent. 
68 
17 
9 
2 
3 
1 

Per  cent. 
62 

Per  cent. 
65 

Per  cent. 
6o 

Per  cent. 
46 

Germany 

France 

24 
12 
2 

12 
18 

4 
1 

2 
24 
7 
2 

15 

United  States 

32 

Nigeria 

4 

Otncr  foreign  countries 

3 

England  took  increased  quantities  of  cocoa,  lumber,  palm  kernels, 
palm  oil,  and  copra,  but  less  rubber.  AVhile  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities taken  by  England  in  1919  was  nearly  double  the  1918  vahie, 
the  country  lost  groimd  in  comparison  w^ith  the  United  States  and 
France. 

The  United  States  has  steadily  improved  its  position  in  the  Gold 
Coast  markets  from  1915,  when  it  began  taking  large  quantities  of 
cocoa  and  lumber.  In  1919,  as  in  1918,  the  United  States  took  more 
cocoa  than  England,  but  the  imports  of  lumber  and  rubber  from  the 
Gold  Coast  colony  decreased  as  compared  with  1918.  The  improved 
position  is  therefore  almost  entirely  due  to  its  having  taken  69,000 
tons  of  cocoa,  valued  at  £3,364,000.  The  advent  of  the  American  line 
of  steamers  trading  between  New  York  and  AVest  Africa  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  this  result. 

France  took  considerably  more  cocoa  and  palm  kernels  than  in 
1918;  also  large  quantities  of  copra  an,d  pahn  oil,  of  which  it  had 
taken  none  in  1918.  This  accounts  for  the  great  improvement,  both 
actually  and  relatively,  in  that  country's  position. 
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Principal  Articles  Constltating  the  Export  Trade — Exports  to  V,  S. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  the 
Gold  Coast  in  1913,  1918,  and  1919  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


m9. 


Quantity.       V*lne. 


Cocoa tons.. 

Copra. do.... 

Cotton,  raw pounds.. 

Gold  and  gold  dust — ounces. , 

Auriferous  by-products. do.. 

Guinea  grains pounds. . 

Gum  copal do — 

iTory do.... 

Kola  nuts tons. . 

Lumber,  logs surface  feet. . 

Palm: 

Kernels tons. . 

Oil gallons. 

Rubber pounds. 

Specie 

All  other  articles , 


50,554  to,  110,016 


629 

27,497 

422,602 

US,  935 

41,036 

38,205 

4,.')07 

3,132 

37,391,^8 

9,744 

860,156 

1,317,369 

(") 


59,801 
3,347 

8,056,975 

3>435 

2,700 

8,378 

703,990 

1,781,047 

774,158 
319,397 
437,706 

142,063 


06, »» 

99 

r        20,640 

[      353,877 

127,728 

32,799 

1,963 

1,788 

5,917 

14,680,823 

8,933 

670,887 

1,391,097 


$8,744,120 

13,489 

1,027 

6,M2,000 

95,568 

6.846 

186 

3,803 

l,f75,59B 

669,800 

744,114 
407,231 
277,391 
2,171,967 
711,930 


1T6, 176 
964 


140,283,444 
146,  40 


3d»,8(e 

7ft,  337 
12,868 
U,748 
9,306 
7,2»5 
10,432,250 

9.893 
938,505 
721,668 


•,830,  OH 

106, 7C7 

2,4B6 

.847 

18,98 

1,217,711 

502,356 

1,232,306 
<8B,0SS 
163.^8 
100,006 

1  2B6  420 


Total.. 


24,393,013 


21,765,.253 


S,  021, 770 


i 


o  add,  specie,  and  bullioa  not  included  In  1913  experts. 

The  only  item  declared  at  the  American  consulate  during  1918  was 
cocoa  beans,  432  tons,  with  a  value  of  $97^60,  while  in  1919  no  ex- 
l>orts  to  the  United  States  were  listed. 

Shipping  Activitj. 

Twenty-three  sailing  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  16,990,  entered  the 
ports  of  the  colony  during  the  year,  as  against  46,  with  a  tonnage  of 
50,819,  in  1918.  Of  the  28,  16  were  American.  In  1913  only  1  sail- 
ing vessel  came  to  the  Gold  Coast;  in  1914,  1;  in  1915,  8;  in  1916, 
20  (all  under  the  American  flag) ;  in  1917,  23.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  the  entry  of  large  numbers  of  sailing  vessels  is  a  passing  phase 
caused  by  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war. 

The  number  of  steamers  entered  was  344,  with  a  tonnage  of  831,843, 
as  against  210,  with  a  tonnage  of  488,366,  in  1918.  This  is  a  great 
improvement  and  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  release  of  shipping  from 
war  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  colony  has  not 
yet  gotten  sufficient  shipping  for  its  needs,  especially  for  the  export 
trade.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  number  of 
steamers  entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  in  1913  was  692,  with  a 
tonnage  of  1,515,197,  and  that  the  production  of  the  colony  has, 
despite  the  war,  increased  considerably,  especially  as  regards  cocoa, 
in  tlie  last  six  years. 

NIGERIA. 

The  area  of  Nigeria  is  about  335,500  square  miles  and  the  popula- 
tion numbers  more  than  16,000,000.  Trade  in  the  country  was  carried 
on  under  difficulties  in  1919,  the  first  year  after  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, and  under  the  prevailing  conditions  in  the  country  oaftny  of  the 
difficulties  must  continue  for  years,  even  though  strenuous  efforts  are 
made  to  relieve  them. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  rich  native  resources  of  West  Africa,  the 
over-sea  trade  of  Nigeria  in  1919  was  more  than  40  per  cent  greater 
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than  that  of  1918,  the  total  volume  of  trade  during  1919  being  valued 
at  $130,105,164  (not  including  the  transit  trade  passing  by  the  inland 
waters  of  Nigeria  to  and  from  the  Cameroons  and  Dahomey,  valued 
at  $1,235,964,  and  transshipments  for  foreign  ports,  valued  at 
$97,320)  Imports  were  valued  at  $58,507,250  and  exports  at  $71,- 
657,908.  The  total  volume  of  trade  in  1918  was  valued  at  $87,030,824, 
exceeded  in  the  year  under  report  by  $43,134,340,  and  that  of  1913 
at  $71,307,318. 
Eeview  of  the  Import  and  Export  Trade. 

The  value  of  the  import  trade  of  Nigeria  in  1919,  excluding  trade 

fassing  in  transit  to  the  Cameroons  and  Dahomey,  was  $58,507,250. 
n  1918  it  was  $40,488,225.    In  1913  it  was  $35,044,052. 
The  value  of  the  export  trade  in  1919,  excluding  trade  passing  in 
transit  from  the  Cameroons  and  Dahomey,  was  $71,657,908.    Native 

froducts  were  valued  at  $70,566,932  and  foreign  goods  at  $1,090,970. 
n  1918  the  corresponding  values  were ;  Native  products,  $45,540,894 ; 
foreign  goods,  $1,001,705;  the  total  export  trade  being  valued  at 
$46,542,599.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  1913  was  $36,263,200. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1919  over  that 
of  1918  amounting  to  $25,115,309  and  over  1913  amounting  to  $35,- 
394,042.  This  is  aue  in  large  part  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  prod- 
ucts exported,  but  the  quantities  of  the  principal  exports,  as  cocoa 
beans,  palm  oil,  hides,  skins,  and  tin  ore,  were  greater  also. 

As  the  country  is  opened  up  by  means  of  extensions  of  the  rail- 
ways and  public  roads,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the  inland 
waterways,  the  raw  products,  many  of  which  are  yet  inaccessible, 
will  be  coUected  and  exported  in  larger  quantities,  the  wealth  and 
standard  of  living  of  the  native  people  will  improve,  and  a  larger 
quantity  of  imports  will  be  required  to  meet  the  increased  demands. 

Classification  of  Imports. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported  by 
Nigeria  in  1919,  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1913  and  1918, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Artides.^ 


Apparel 

Ba^  and  30Cks doxen 

BetKlfl pounds.. 

Bread  and  bisooits tons. 

Chemicals,  dru^s,  dyes,  and 

colors 

Coal tons. 

Coopers'  stores 

Cotton  piece  goods yards.. 

CntJery,  hardware,  implements, 

etc 

FlBh tons.. 

Floor  and  grain do..., 

Pomiture 

OIb89 and  earthenware .., , 

Iron  and  steel  manubiotares, 

tons 

Kerosene imperial  gaUoos.. 

Lombcr,  superior^ Jbet.. 

MacWiiery 

Motor  cars,  cycles,  etc........ 

Railroad  carriages  and  trucks. 

Salt tons.. 

Silk  fabrics pounds.. 


1913 


Quantity.       Value. 


340,153 

1,189,824 

3,103 


84,  €53 
98,'286,'Ga6 


4.548 
10,8S4 


28,305 
3,955,228 
5,977,855 


36,537 
561,814 


1429,317 
458. 41C 
804,076 
255,329 

278,540 

48f.,347 

843.064 

8,153,037 

753,534 
656.900 
609,184 
125,852 
138,447 

1,741,366 
453,813 
292,553 
765,680 
206,192 
371.845 
305,264 
399,056 


1918 


Quantity.       Value. 


243. 4SS 

213,059 

83 


1,765 


82,197,299 


565 


'  3.496 

1,615,916 

877,688 


84,768 
101,237 


1453.385 

1,216,612 

63.014 

14,272 

373.777 

2^.678 

4,985,810 

13,646,108 

823,877 
17.921 
120,424 
151,289 
272,749 

678,539 
455,930 
110,395 
334,460 
295,176 
17,586 
1,516,985 
185,292 


1919 


Quantity.       Value. 


559.317 

120, 7,w 

861 


4,366 


77,724,525 


38C 
3,124 


9,972 
2,069.353 
1,320,706 


54,775 
123,786 


1517.339 
2,823.fi2.> 

76.  K2*) 
376,813 

791,932 

127,825 

4,466.482 

15,877.432 

1.438,731 

84,187 

635.952 

248,361 

828,883 

1,974,579 
778.156 
200*431 
811.065 
654,506 
471.467 

2,485,743 
447,721 
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Articles. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity- 

Value. 

Soap Ions. . 

Spiritsal  100% imperial  gallons. . 

Sugar tons. . 

Tobacco: 

Leaf do — 

Maiiufactured pounds.. 

Ci;sirs      and      ci^^arettcs, 
hundreds    

4,741 

1,808.000 
1,930 

2,780 
13,049 

1,301,364 
228,901 

f325,350 

2,220.842 

156,082 

905.300 
8,618 

218,561 
84,196 
234.415 
141.644 
5,421,161 

2,867 

»     106,000 

107 

1.598 
16,842 

1,112,084 
107. 724 

(629,354 
796,155 
28,778 

967,643 
18,880 

479,350 

94,741 

1,879,926 

104,614 
3,816,039 

3.C15 

75,000 

427 

2,782 
9,123 

1,450,710 
81.336 

$735,336 
485.330 
780,377 

2,aK,2» 
7,  S3 

767,821 

Umbrellas immbcr. . 

Yarns  and  textile  fabrics 

88,542 
2,180.158 

"NVooIcn  fal Ties pounds. . 

Other  commercial  imports 

323,378 

74,083 

102,338 

196.202 
4,833,567 

Total  commercial  imports. 

27,743,»H1 
3,066.320 
4,233,751 

34,784,757 
1,336,330 
4,367,138 

47,993,243 

Goverum'^nt  stores 

4,548,090 

Specie  and  bullion 

5,960,ii23 

G  rand  total 

35,044,052 

40,488,225 

58,507,256 

Decided  increases  were  noticeable  in  the  following  items:  Bags 
and  sacks ;  bread  and  biscuits ;  chemicals,  drugs,  and  colors ;  coal  for 
fuel;  salt;  leaf  tobacco;  cigarettes;  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles;  and 
specie.  As  to  coal,  there  was  an  increase  in  quantity  over  1918,  but 
a  considerable  decrease  as  compared  with  1913.  High  cost  in  1919 
was  partially  the  cause  of  much  wood  being  used  as  fuel  on  railroads 
and  ships.  The  greater  part  of  the  coal  was  supplied  by  the  Udi 
mines  in  Nigeria,  though  England  furnished  a  certain  quantity. 

Beads;  coopers'  stores;  cotton  goods;  cutlery;  foodstuffs;  iron  and 
steel  products ;  kerosene ;  lumber ;  railway  carriages  and  trucks ;  and 
silk,  yarns,  and  other  fabrics  suffered  a  decline  in  imports.  High 
costs  and  unavailability  were  the  i^rime  causes  of  the  above  decreases. 

Exports  by  Chief  Articles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  of  export  from  Nigeria  for  1913,  1918,  and  1919 : 


Article?. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

Tons.a 

Value. 

Tons.a 

Value 

Tons.a 

Value. 

Cocoa  beans 

3,621 

2,839 
6,887 

6  6^-1,528 

t  47:^,445 

19, 162 

11,841 

5,412 

174,719 

3, 8-7 

83,090 

19,':S8 

511 

120 

9,420 

4,142 

1766,298 

774,779 
70,221 

149,873 
809,771 
5rt,071 
196,338 

15^201 
15, 132, 374 

629,  S65 
9,023,433 

850,168 

437,916 
19,678 

342,693 
2, 705, 971 
1,239,521 
2,388,095 

10,219 

661 
405 

6  388,055 

6  3,662,541 

9,010 

405 

50 
205, 167 

86,"425' 

57,554 

157 

124 

2 

8,294 

$1,147,743 

473,944 
74,995 

152.633 

1,273;  228 

333,224 

27,985 

550 
15,732,167 

■i3,"i59,*834' 

4,477,387 

95,700 

23,663 

102 

8,612,835 

257,353 

699,256 

25,  ni 

3,011 
5 

6  1,122,893 

6  4,836,208 

8,516 

17 

1,142 

216,913 

3.536 

100,967 

39,334 

398 

760 

969 

7,685 

$5,195,307 
2,358,769 

Cotton: 

Lint 

Feed 

24 

Hide^  and  skins: 

Tanned 

706,767 

Untanned 

4,434,8« 

Mahogany  logo 

568,446 

Maize  ^co'm) 

m 

Palm  prodncts: 

Cake 

37,736 

Kernels 

24,076,944 

Kernel  oil 

618,678 

Palm  oil 

20,660,515 

Peanuts 

3,399,884 

Ru  bV  er 

213,632 

Shea  butter 

138,190 

Shea  nuts 

42,943 

Tin  ore, 

6,442.944 

Specie 

245:519 

All  other [..'."." 

2,51S;SJ7 

Total 

56,203,266 

46,542,599 

71,657,908 

i 


1 


o  Ton  =»  2,240  pounds. 


6  Number. 
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Eelative  Position  of  Various  Countriei  in  Nigerian  Trade. 

The  percentages  of  imports  received  from  various  countries  of 
origin  and  of  exports  purchased  by  various  countries  of  destination 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  Nigeria  for  1913, 1918,  and  1919  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


Countries  of  origin  or  destination. 

.  _,  .  ,,  ,             ,  ^ 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1913 

1918 

1919 

1913 

1918 

1919 

United  Kingdom  and  possessions 

Percent. 
70.70 
14.00 
4.79 
.40 
7.65 
2.46 

Percent. 
83.80 

Percent. 
86.61 

Per  cent. 
52.20 
44.00 

Percent. 
V    90.80 

Per  cent, 
85.26 

G  ermany . .." ' 

United  States 

11.53 
.31 
.75 

3.61 

12.59 
.31 
.01 
.48 

6.00 
1.00 

11.52 

France  and  possessions , 

1.31 
1.26 
1.23 

.47 

Netherlands 

AUottior 

2.20 

2.75 

Wlurfage  Acoommodations — ^Inland  Waterway  Serviee. 

Lagos  is  the  only  port  south  of  Dakar  in  West  Africa  provided 
with  ocean  wharfage  and  warehouse  accommodations  at  which  a 
limited  number  of  ships  can  be  dispatched  reasonably.  Although 
berthage  and  warehouses  at  this  port  are  inadequate  and  approaches 
restricted,  the  facilities  are  being  improved,  and  in  a  very  large 
measure  these  facilities,  although  far  from  perfect,  account  for  ex- 
pansion of  trade  in  Lagos. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  a  railway  terminal  and 
ocean  wharves  at  Apapa  and  Port  Harcourt,  and  for  locomotives,  roll- 
ing stock,  and  workshops  on  the  railways.  The  existing  wharfage 
arrangements  and  approaches  to  the  customs  wharf  at  Lagos  are 
being  improved.  Koadways  are  being  constructed  to  connect  the, 
interior  system  of  roads  with  Lagos.  It  is  now  possible  to  motor 
from  Ibadan — and  it  soon  will  be  possible  to  motor  from  Lagos — ^to 
Sapele  on  the  Benin  Itiver  and  thence  to  Warri,  and  to  Asaba  on  the 
Niger  Eiver,  and  from  Onitsha  on  the  other  side  to  Itu  on  the  Cross 
Kiver  or  Opobo  or  Oguta  or  Port  Harcourt.  The  linking  up  of  the 
eastern  and  the  western  railway  system  is  approved. 

In  his  trade  report  of  1917  the  comptroller  of  customs  referred  at 
some  length  to  the  inland  water  transport  services.    He  stated  that : 

Nigeria  has  probably  one  of  the  finest  systems  of  waterways  in  the  world. 
The  limited  services  that  do  exist  have  not  been  arranf?ed  to  meet  needs 
of  the  wayside  native.  Additions  to  and  improved  craft  are  required  for  all 
the  services.  The  Niger  Co.'s  service  on  the  Niger  and  Benue  Rivers  is  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  Nigeria.  The  company  has  been  handicapped  through  loss 
by  fire  of  its  wharf  and  warehouses  at  Burutu,  the  base  from  which  the  service 
is  conducted,  l)ut  construction  of  warehouses  and  wharves,  estimated  to  cost 
not  less  than  $1,703,100,  will  be  taken  in  hand  immediately. 

Peclared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

No  declared  exports  were  registered  at  the  American  consulate  for 
the  year  1919.  Iwo  items  were  declared  for  1918:  Cocoa  beans,  51 
tons,  valued  at  $12,558,  and  palm  oil,  85  tons,  valued  at  $23,372. 
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THE  CAMEROONS. 

There  is  but  little  information  available  with  reference  to  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  British  sphere  in  the  Cameroons.  The  volume 
of  trade  was  valued  at  $1,465,936,  as  against  $1,170,505  in  1918.  Im- 
ports in  1918  totaled  $626,629;  in  1919,  $324,217,  while  exports  in 
1918  reached  $543,936,  and  $1,141,719  in  1919.  The  difference  in  the 
vahie  of  imports  is  accounted  for  by  diminished  currency  imports 
in  1919. 

The  principal  exports  were:  Cocoa,  4,091  tons,  valued  at  $909^42; 
palm  kernels,  897  tons,  valued  at  $85,880;  and  palm  oil,  577  tons, 
valued  at  $100,415. 

Imi)orts  consisted  of  the  usual  African  trade  goods  brouffht  chiefly  g 
from  England,  but  tliere  were  substantial  imports  from  the  United  \ 
States  and  some  trade  with  Fernando  Po. 

The  shipping  entering  the  port  of  Victoria,  the   seaport  of  the 
British  section  of  the  Cameroons,  numbered  21  vessels  of  44,355  tons      I 
in  1918,  and  30  vessels  of  52,221  tons  in  1919.    There  were  the  same 
number  of  clearances.    Nearly  all  of  this  shipping  was  under  the 
British  flaff. 
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EGYPT. 

By  Consul  Arthur  Garrela,  Alcxanilrla. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  Egypt  continue  tivbe 
prosperous.  The  generally  satisfactory  economic  conditions  that 
have  existed  in  the  country  during  the  several  years  past  are  largely 
the  result  of  the  presence  of  large  bodies  of  British  troops  in  the 
country.  The  Postal  Savings  Bank  returns  for  1918  show  that  the 
prosperity  in  Egypt  is  general  and  substantial,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  total  deposits  reached  151,509  in 
number  with  aggregate  cash  credits  of  $3,295,985.  Corresponding 
figures  for  1917  were  146,703  and  $2,353,135.  Although  the  acreage 
imder  cotton  was  restricted,  the  uniform  and  high  prices  estab- 
lished by  the  Cotton  Control  Commission  and  the  Cottonseed  Con- 
trol Board  assured  more  than  profitable  returns  to  the  cultivatoi's 
and  merchants  in  the  interior.  War  restrictions  still  hampered  im- 
ports and  controlled  the  destination  of  exports. 

Poreign  Trade  Betnrns. 

Total  imports  aggregated  $255,264,976  during  1918  against 
$158,876,608  during,^  1917.  In  a  few  items  only  the  increase  was 
due  to  augmented  quantities,  but  higher  prices  generally  account 
for  the  larger  figures  for  1918.  Exports  for  1918  totaled  $226,396,400 
while  during  1917  the  amount  was  $204,892,454.  The  difference  in 
exports  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  shipments 
of  cotton  and  cotton  seed.  As  usual  the  larger  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  was  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

War  restrictions  prevailed  feyond  the  end  of  the  year.  There 
are  no  indications  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  assumed  any  new 
phases  during  1918  that  portend  radical  changes. 

The  table  following  shows  the  value  of  imports  from  and  exports 
to  the  principal  countries  participating  in  Egypt's  trade  during 
1917  and  1918. 
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Countries. 


Imports. 


1917 


1918 


Exports. 


1917 


1918 


United  Kingdom /. 

British  possessions: 

Africa 

Mediterranean 

Orient 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Spain 

united  States 

France  and  Algeria 

China 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Japan 

Persia 

Russia 

Sweden 

8  wit  terland 

Turkey 

All  other  countries 

Total 


$70,503,940 

113,552 

1,602,334 

26,044,806 

188,727 

3,937 

21,602 

872,177 

5,276,850 

6,290,867 

2,712,744 

12,955,846 

540,212 

10,891,578 

3,338v874 

358,846 

112,370 

668,286 

1,284,501 

350,240 

15,735,229 


$135,117,390 

2,666,337 

1.410,039 

35,241,795 

76,606 

3,303 

2,879 

1,585,902 

2,451,717 

9,684.607 

6,238,708 

10,831,633 

944,817 

12,046,209 

12,624,495 

233,811 

191,900 

1,358,473 

1,845,072 

97,036 

20,612,238 


$121,976,443 

67,694 
1,676,540 
2,636,427 


$152,408,742 

141,032 
2,17S,6tf 
2,<»7,313 


2,119,682 
25,288,402 
15,035,184 


5,110,4S13 
21,388,727 
12,489,486 


4,470,855 
186,122 
12,378,194 
7,095,780 
6,133 
4,586,678 


4,349,; 


12,029.054 

4,828,643 

1,158 


4,658,819 
"2;769,'566' 


4,5fiO,»S 

10,783 

4,811,067 


158,876,608 


255,264,976 


204,802,453 


226,396,400 


1 


Import!  for  Two  Years  According  to  Articles. 

Coal  for  bunkering  purposes  is  segregated  under  "  merchandise  in 
transit "  in  the  Egyptian  customs  returns  and  is  not  inchided  in  the 

1917  figures,  but  it  forms  part  of  the  figures  for  1918.  The  high 
price  of  coal  is  evident  by  comparing  the  quantities  and  values  of  the 
total  imports  of  coal  for  the  years  1917  and  1918.  During  1917  the 
importations  of  coal  for  all  purposes  amounted  to  1,444,596  tons 
with  a  value  of  $55,588,281,  while  the  amount  for  1918  was  1,759,084 
tons  valued  at  $94,158,117.  Cotton  piece  goods  almost  doubled  in 
price.  Imports  for  1917  were  valued  at  $34,879,342  for  a  quantity 
consisting  of  15,095  tons  and  94,561,104  meters,  while  the  figures  for 

1918  were  $68,290,481  for  16,555  tons  and  125,923,048  meters.  Ira- 
ports  of  mineral  oils  other  than  petroleum  increased  about  $10,- 
000,000  in  value  and  fully  77,000  tons  in  quantity. 

The  appended  table  gives  the  principal  articles  imported  into 
Egypt  during  1917  and  1918,  showing  quantities  and  values: 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

•91,427 
315,493 

1,365,514 
506,664 
133,338 
970,765 
83,642 

n6,277 

7,695 

199,750 

276,980 

190,962 
22,889 
1  567 
38,638 
1,231,307 
131,851 

$303,008 

Animals,  live 

Beverages: 

Alcohol,  spirits,  and  liquors.. 

Beer 

Mineral  and  aerated  water .... 

Wines 

head.. 

..doz.  bots.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

27,067 

121,081 
1S9,564 
90,578 
32,650 

6,SW 

123,764 
194,924 
61,500 
34,909 

261,038 

1,774,71» 
777,896 
110,908 

1,992,569 

O^hof                                , 

211,651 

Building  material: 

Cement 

Plaster  

tons.. 

do.... 

3,542 
586 

1,535 
807 

1,288 

207 

25 

1,105 

14,609 

862 

9,767 
410 

608,571 
11,108 

Other                      

do.... 

377,379 

Candles 

do.... 

879 

16 
22 
686 
125 
4,767 
680 
341 
2,279 

431,780 

Cereals: 

Barley  and  malt 

Chickpeas 

Lupines 

Mal£e(com) 

Rice 

Sesame 

^Vheat    

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

2.680 

3,444 

^874 

6000 

2I^W 

23,191 

Charcoal 

do.... 

1,532 

85,499 

102,309 

1 
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Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Chemical  and  medicinal  products  and  per- 
fumery: 
Cbemical  products ...                       

(«) 

P 

1 
h 

$4,257,922 
16,516,057 
2,745,303 

181,142 

59,067 

566,605 

156,591 

3,756,502 

3,458,634 

84;  121 

274,390 

292,334 

126,382 

18,912 

3,283 

7,001,788 

109,770 

4,671 

495,766 

905,276 

1,644,599 

1,472,823 

16,901 
155,369 
31,108 

1,022,296 
471,476 

115,460 

206,042 
1,465,383 

609,075 

441,440 
414,589 

190,364 

4,202,573 

192,983 

687,243 
33,238 
106,766 

112,410 
225,249 

123,542 
69,411 
209,570 

$1,647,633 

Incense  and  other  perftimes 

Matches 

Medicinal  plants  or  parts  thereof. . 

..cases.. 

579 
32,744 

142,919 

2,353,309 

579,381 

Medicines  and  specialities 

1,450,019 
1,030,730 

Perftimery  and  soap,  toilet  - 

Soap,  household 

Other 

..tons.. 

4,199 

1,523,766 
219,8^ 

Coftl 

Coffee 

Dairy  products: 

Butter,  fresh  or  salted 

..tons.. 
..do.... 

..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

461,987 
7,186 

242 

67 

1,344 

559 

36,940 

22,162 

56 

fr  1,759,084 
7,118 

137 

1,267 

748 

137 

3,071 

14,864 

•    152 

^  94,158, 117 
2,982,363 

129,975 

Milk,  condensed  ot steriiiied.' '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Fats,  animal 

Fertilizers 

Flour,  wheat  and  maize 

744,219 
406,635 

41,447 

435,433 

3,002,708 

63,992 

799,488 

Flourandmealn.  e.s 

Food  products: 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  preparations.. 

Confectionery,  Jams,  and  preserves. 
Fish,  salted,  smoked,  or  preserved . 

Haricots  (dried) 

Macaroni 

Meats,  frozen,  salted,  or  preserved . 
OUves .    . 

..tons.. 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

751 
295 
122 
12 
19,325 
283 
198 

1,938 
10,921 
3,057 

48 
502 

1,240 

674 

144 

6 

23,292 

304 

499,210 
355,897 
40,454 
2,740 
9,484,009 
139, 166 

Onions 

Pepper 

750 

135 

281 

18,463 

2,840 

394.195 

Potatoes 

Spices 

Sugar,  raw  or  refined 

Tea 

..tons.. 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

..do.... 
..do.... 
do 

17,386 

199,151 

3,793,279 

1,864,229 

Vegetables- 
Fresh  or  dried.. 

31,313 

Preserved 

442 

207,781 

Other 

950,646 

Fruits: 

Dried 

..do.... 
..do.... 

7,905 
9,678 

7,785 
8,198 

1,395,563 

Flesh 

561,330 

FumitiuiD: 

Beds,  iron  and  steel 

92,68t 

Wicker  and  cane  work 

W 

209,899 

Wooden 

109,900 

Glassware,  chinaware,  and  mirrors 

2,648,023 

Instruments,  scientific,  electrical,  telegraphic, 
and  telephonic  apparatus - 

1,144,636 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

Building  and  construction  material 
Hardware  and  house  furnishings. . 

..tons.. 

3.593 

2,394 

372,544 
738.725 

Tinplate,  in  shoots T 

{^ 

12,095 

6.940,096 

Tinplate,  manufactures  of 

52,879 

Tubies  and  tubing 

543,815 

Other 

2,865,193 
345,752 

Lamps 

Leatfier,  and  manufactures  of: 

Leather 

986,563 

Fancy  goods 

184,830 

Other  manu^tures  of 

275, 52S 

Lumber  and  timber: 

Furniture  woods 

..tons.. 

20,644 

Timber 

630,332 

Machines,  machinery,  and  parts  of: 

Agricultural 

159,995 

Electrical 

98,717 

Explosion  motors  and  parts 

pieces.. 

06 

56 

3iS,05|l 
376  686 

Steam  and  tracHon  enginesr  -,.,.,.-.-,  ^ ... . 

135,698 
657,383 

603,670 

174,743 

Other --- 

516,310 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of: 

Copper    and    bronze,    wrought 

Precious . ! '.  ".'.'.".'.*.*.*.'.*. . .'.  .".*.*  '.*. 

or    in 
..tons.. 

(/) 

213 

272,220 
192,206 

Other 

..tons.. 

937,332 

937,332 

a  Included  in  "Chemical  and  medicinal  products  and  perfumery." 
6  Includes  1,257,304,  tons  coal  for  bunkering  purposes  valued  at  $68,439,033. 
Included  in  1917  statistics, 
c  Included  under  "Spices." 
d  Included  with  "Fioniture,  wooden." 
« Included  with  "Other  iron  and  steel  manufactures.'' 
/  Included  with  "Other  metals  and  manufactures  of.'! 


Coal  for  like  purposes  not 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


191S 


Quantity. 


Vakie. 


OUs: 

Olive tans.. 

Other  vegetable do 

Petroleum do 

Other  mineral do 

Paper,  and  manufiactures  of: 

Cardboard  and  wra^ing  papers 

Cigarette  paper tons.. 

Writing  and  printing  paper do 

Other  printea  matter 

Paints  and  colors 

Railroad  equipment  and  supplies: 

Locomotives pieces.. 

Ralls tons.. 

Railway  carriages  and  tnidcs 

Shoes 

Textiles,  and  nmnulactures  of: 

Blankets tons.. 

Carpets meters.. 

.Cordage  and  twines t<ins.. 

Cotton  piece  goods {metora:: 

Cotton  laoes  and  embroideries 

Cot  ton  yarn tons . . 

Hats  of  all  description 

Hosiery  of  all  kinds 

Jute  textiles meters.. 

Linen  and  hemp  textiles do 

Linoleums,  oilcloth,  and  tanpauUns 

Mixed  textUes 

Ready-made  clothing 

Ready-made  underclothing 

Sacks,  empty tons. . 

Sail  cloth  and  canvas do 

Shawls  of  all  kinds do 

Silk  cloths do.... 

Silk  laces,  ribbons,  and  embroideries 

Threads  and  yams  other  than  cotton 

Trimmings  of  all  kinds 

Velvet  and  plush meters. . 

Woolen  cloths do 

Wools,  other  than  cotton 

Other 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cigars tons.. 

Leaf do 

Manufactured,  n.  a.  s. do 

Toys  and  notions 

Tjrpe writers  and  accessories 

VeWcles: 

Automobiles number.. 

Other 

Wood: 

Fire tons.. 

Manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s do. . . . 

All  other  articles 


1,912 

1,384 

50,892 

6,336 


325 


311 


$862,581 
.  909,627 
2,974,060 
1,348,398 

1,050,604 
380,982 
594,509 
712,068 

2,132,307 

119,396 
41,063 


1,089 
6,369 
76,854 


091 
4,713 


116 


796 

15,095 

94,561,104 


[i] 


(«) 
21,875 
20 


""(•)* 

266,711 
1,669,768 


86 

6,028 

643 


(<) 


676,874 

434,404 
394,784 

448,516 
84,S79,342 


3,598,978 

115, 139 
1,276,537 

(*) 

(*) 

157,435 

U) 

5,419,549 

280,962 

60,294 

1,300,501 

(«) 
2,104,528 

(«) 

531,315 

3,318,190 

2,573,288 

17,006 

231,895 

14,384,563 

555,342 

1,233,024 

(*) 

197,589 
177,779 

1,961 

585,197 

10,250,863 


135 
134,212 

863 

16,5551 

125,923,048] 


2,916 


5,746,764 
1,405,200 


17,240 


377,166 
1,429,792 


56 

6,503 

462 


205 


246,317,331 
8,947,670 


Total. 


158,876,608 


^77,373 
2,985,S12 
4,QM,606 
11,370,73} 

2,9»,7e 
1,156.667 
2,719r88: 
1,435,»9 
2,894,230 

28,963 


77,255 
1,055,221 

728,650 
438,551 

674,092 

68,290,4S1 

fln,888 

5,736,195 

501,785 

3,782,950 

973,220 

630,057 

354,485 

2.796,630 

1,991,534 

3,683,219 

6,830,167 

487,568 

335,568 

3,513,035 

287,500 

3,012,221 

366,855 

441,495 

4,487,29 


201,  «0 

211,067 

14,738,065 

524.514 

3,736,533 

50,36» 

536,161 
111,527 

470 

219,904 

2,256,70 


323,704,010 


a  Included  with  "Velvets,  plushes,  veiUngs.  laces,  and  trimmings." 

b  Included  with  "Wools  other  than  cotton." 

c  Included  with  "Lingerie  and  clothing." 

d  Included  with  "Other  machines,  machinery,  and  parts  oL" 

Imports  by  Countries  of  Origin. 

In  the  next  table  the  principal  countries  of  ori^n  of  the  more  im- 
portant articles  imported  into  JEgypt  in  1918  are  given : 


Artldes. 

United 
Kingdom* 

France. 

Italy. 

United 
States. 

Japan. 

Animals,  live 

$20,015 

513, 167 

614 

6,394,964 

$249 

86,626 

3,293 

1,661,191 

$579 

Boots  and  shoes 

109,571 

$J,» 

Butter  and  cheese 

3,802 
1,454,151 

Cloths,  other  than  cotton 

1,(M,75B 

\ 
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EGYPT. 


Articles. 


United 
Kingdoni. 


France. 


Italy. 


United 
States. 


Japan. 


Clothing. 

Coal 

G<^p6r,  brass,  and  manufactures 


Cotton  goods 

Cot  ton  thread 

FertlHiers 

Flour,  wheat  and  com 

Fruits,  dried  and  fresh 

Glass  goods  and  mirrors 

Haberdashery    and    ftimishing 

goods 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of. .. . 

Lime,  plaster,  and  cement 

Lingerie 

Liquors  and  spirits 

Lumber  and  timber 

Machinery,  and  parts  of , 

Matches , 

Heats,  preserved,  and  smoked 

.flsh.. ! 

Oil: 

OUve 

Other  vegetable 

Petroleum , 

Sacks  and  bags 

Soap 

Su£ar 

Tobacco,  and  manuf^ures  of. . . 
Toys,  stationery,  and  notions. . , 
Wines 


$1,110,619 
24,440,252 

102,380 

62,829,380 

2,399,23» 

46,387 

5,654 

309 

219,770 

1,197,575 

9,249,036 

607,992 

608,261 

1,742,288 

1,071,672 

22,460 

1,499,919 

5,614 

633,895 

249 

29,521 

6,722 

1,113 

1,374,491 


$496,300 


$113,802 


26,048 
184,610 
57,280 


4,586,194 
133,577 


$9,461 
50,204 

77,640 
2.710 


$162,914 


61,048 

460,093 

4,740 


230 
48,079 
95,943 

302,010 

158,338 

314,914 

309 

341,735 

418, 172 

7,754 

58,742 


497,713 


95,269 
10,694 
8,752 


160 
7,804 

232,848 
568,685 
240,458 


874,278 

1,742,468 
162,819 
58,34S 


406,795 
30,389 


7,410 

21,587 
1,247 


31,347 
336,221 

10,394 

17,016 


4,197 

22,854 

199,311 

225 

1,487 


1,072,476 
""i7,'880 


1,441,002 
30,145 


10,070 


8,268 


310,348 

,1,507,918 

47,934 


3,852 
779,184 
287,098 


132,230 
166,357 
277,090 


65,419 
102,155 


1,766 

1,536,356 

931,383 


In -addition  to  the  above,  Abyssinia  supplied  coffee  worth  $381,810; 
Brazil — coffee  $431,630;  British  possessions  in  the  Far  East — coffee 
$2,096,309,  cotton  thread  $3,130,977,  flour  $2,994,439,  preserved  meats 
and  smoked  fish  $9,061,032,  vegetable  oil  other  than  olive  $2,102,057, 
sacks  and  bags  $6,928,055,  sugar  $1,196,098,  tobacco  and  manufac- 
tures of  $502,019;  British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean — wines, 
$643,974;  Chile— fertilizers  $389,045;  Greece— olive  oil  $917,656, 
tobacco  and  manufactures  of  $9,228,286;  Morocco — ^boots  and  snoes 
$97,758;  other  Far  East  countries — ^sugar  $2,595,169;  Sweden — 
matches  $570,247;  Switzerland — boots  and  shoes  $254,141. 

Principal  Exports  for  Two  Years. 

Kaw  cotton  is  the  predominating  item  in  the  export  trade  of 
Egypt  and  usually  makes  up  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports.  Exports  of  cotton  during  1917  amounted  to  814,740  bales 
worth  $167,141,013  and  in  1918  to  994,393  bales  worth  $189,791,990. 
The  next  table  gives  the  value  of  the  articles  exported  in  1917  and 
1918: 


Articles, 

1917 

1918 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Alcohol 

Animnl  prodiicts 

tons.. 

478 

$170,972 
335,468 
106,442 
479,823 

518 

1208,303 
509,544 

Beans. . ! '. 

255,902 

Bullion,  gold  and  silver .        

291,611 

Chemic^il  aT>d  inedlclnal  products  . - 

650,247 

Cigarettes 

Corn 

tons.. 

..bushels.. 

285 

527,371 

814,740 

82,298 

9,210,093 

2,206 

2,024,767 

762,567 

167,141,013 

2,932,578 

9,073,102 

593,401 

79,965 

405 

46,154 

994,393 

5 

15,674,679 

432 

3,653,454 
95,883 

Cotton 

bales.. 

189,791,990 

Cotton-oil  cake 

tons.. 

250 

Cotton  seed 

..bushels.. 

13,258,804 

Cottonseed  oil 

tona.- 

141,007 

Dyestuffs 

32,176 
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Articles. 

1917 

191S 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Flour,"  wheat  and  coni .... .'. '.  * 
Groundnuts 

....thousands.. 
tons.. 

188,004 
4,750 

$2,264,961 
572,288 

83,620 
2,077 
1083 
7,556 

$1,478.  oa 

334.360 
194,061 

Gum  arable 

tons.. 

7,165 

1,848,071 

3,813.588 

89,042 

1,442,370 

234,725 

1,008 

969,133 

118,542 

2,339,931 

Hides  and  skins 

3,0^  WO 

Mfltnl  manu'ftcturf^s ..,  ^ ,-,,,, . - 

©^47S 

Onions 

Phosphates,  crude 

Quftil^.,     ,    

tons.. 

do.... 

head.. 

tons.. 

do.... 

62,008 
25,915 
16,800 
9,324 
157,324 

158,819 
9,346 

792,507 
99,371 

Rice 

Salt 

Retime. , 

13,081 

243,762 

555 

1,471,2« 
187,275 

150,573 

Veisetables  and  cereals,  n.  e.  s - 

1,453,342 
840,722 
795,137 

7,249,407 

405,842 

Wheat 

Wool 

All  other  articles 

bushels.. 

tons.. 

371,722 
1,486 

21,226 
800 

71,502 

518,167 

6,231,852 

Total 

201,892,454 

226,396,400 

Exports  According  to  Principal  Countries  of  Destination. 

The  bulk  of  Egyptian  goods  was  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1918  according  to  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  share  of 
Egypt's  products  purchased  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy, 
the  United  States,  and  Japan,  the  leading  countries  of  destination: 


Articles. 

United 
Kingdom. 

France. 

Italy. 

United 
States. 

Japan. 

Cigarettes 

$807,637  1      $1,227,780 
134,074,5RS|        8, 195, 591 
12  947  M8  1             2a.'i.743 

$2,136 
10,916,224 

$1, 158 
20,706,823 

t35,77S 
4,589,842 

Cotton 

Cottonseed    

Eggs 

1,458,801 
290,413 
627,627 
14.89.> 
147,539 
694 
712,762 

Gold  bullion 

599 

472,313 

6.133 

106,362 

25,838 

Qum  arable 

233,527 

610,881 

164,236 

Henna 

Hides  and  skins 

57i,879 
57,136 

14,087 

Onions 

Phosphates 

36,312 

58,463 

5991 

649 

617,568 

19,681 

Senna 

4,002 

44,28i 

Silver  bullion 

Sugar 

2,165,900 

::::::::::::::;:::::; : 

Wool 

1 

Besides  the  foregoing,  hides  and  skins  worth  $1,655,393  were 
shipped  to  Greece,  and  sugar  worth  $1,197,894  to  the  British  posses- 
sions in  the  Far  East. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Goods  invoiced  for  shipment  to  the  Ignited  States  from  the  whole 
of  Egypt  in  1918  wei-e  worth  $25,405,850,  as  compared  with 
$21,539,338  in  1917.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  increased  purchases 
of  cotton,  which  were  worth  $24,626,569  in  1918  and  $20,939,225  in 
1917.  The  following  table  sets  forth  the  values  and  quantities  of 
declared  exports  for  the  two  years: 


) 
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EGYPT. 


Articles. 


Cbemirals,  drugs,  and  dyes* 

^^^ {poimds! 

Colocynth  pulp do... 

llyoscyamus  muUcus do. . . 

Cotton bales. 

Gum  arable /^*^' 

OntB 

Hides  and  skins: 

Hides 


"\Dounds. 
...oarr 


arr^. 


boles. 

8I™» (pfc. 

Housobold  etfects. ^.., boxes. 

Iv<*y {EuiSl4'." 

iTory,  manufactures  of  (Sudanese  geods) 

parcels. 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles:  Narghile  parts. . . 

cases. 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cigarettes packages. 

Leaf bales. 

Tumbak {i)^d^: 

Wool,  manufactures  of*  Rugs pieces. 


Total.. 


1917 


Quantity. 


188 
47,249 
5,500 


79,542 

3,161 

474,550 


759 

567 

60,289 

"**29*795' 
315 

6 

3 

1,846,500 

386 

198 

2,202 

85 


Value. 


134,599 
2,779 

'26,' 989,"  225 
179,620 


1918 


75,672 
142,216 

66,909 

766 

184 

23,435 
49,993 

22,340 

1,630 


21,539,338 


Quantity. 


307 

159,644 

10,004 

1.935 

73,895 

7,897 

2,512,600 

20 


8 
23,884 


124,000 


Value. 


181, 722 

3,772 
420 

34,626,569 

615,720 
13,469 


5,840 
56.842 


1,490 


25,405,850 


Shipping  SUtistics  in  1913  and  1918. 

The  net  tonnage  and  nationality  of  vessels  entering  the  principal 
Egyptian  ports  during  1913  and  1918  are  given  in  the  following 
table;  the  figures  for  1918  mark  the  extent  of  the  diminution  in 
merchant  shipping  occasioned  by  the  war : 


Years. 

Alexandria. 

Port  Said. 

Sues. 

Sues  Canal. 

NatianaliUes. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Net 
tonnage. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Net 
toonage. 

Austro-Hongarian 

British     

1913 
/  1913 
\  1918 
f  1913 
\  1918 
/  1913 
\  1918 

1913 
/  1913 
\  1918 

1913 
1  1918 

1913 

233 
705 
273 
36 

462,640 

1,408,597 

678,834 

43,065 

120 

406 

73 

2 

236,104 

800,145 

101,009 

3,621 

1 
361 
270 
6 
3 
3 

3,779 
226,362 
364,954 
12,944 
7899 
5,491 

344 

2,902 

697 

238 

355 
74 

771 
17 
05 
80 

141 
68 

158 

100 

677,501 

0,748,604 

2,621,581 

1  087.300 

2,763 

814,011 

201,393 

2,603,536 

Dutch 

French 

110 
23 

184 

128 
U 

211 
36 

353,027 
64,790 

450,155 

105,116 
13,876 

332,115 
65,226 

61 
0 

37 

28 
5 

30 

181,001 
27,757 
78,504 

Qerman    .....•«....--•• 

3 

8,194 

28,675 
6,725 
66,363 

37,550 

Greek 

141,383 
215,653 
227,774 
304,563 
404,166 
272,537 

Italian 

21 
7 

14,378 
6,054 

Japanese      .•••••••••«.. 

t  1918 

\  1918 

1913 

,  1918 

24 
143 

1 
182 
27 

49,258 

287,719 

4,740 

276,226 

23,460 

8 
110 

13,311 
208,025 

26 

51,255 

Russiaa 

1 

Another 

Total 

20 

23,282 

6 
9 

3,840 
22,126 

88 
75 

398,046 
161,642 

/  1913 
\1918 

1,932 
395 

3,718,660 
000,102 

022 
05 

1,628,620 
148,802 

401 
315 

274,988     4,981 
451,788  ,  1,241 

16,200,390 
3,900,702 

No  American  vessels  entered  Egyptian  ports  during  1918. 


^e 
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CHANGES  IN  SEBIAL  NITHBEBS  FOE  STTPPLEMEirTS; 

Owing  to  the  changes  in  the  countries  of  Europe  caused  by  the  war, 
the  serial  numbers  under  which  the  sui)plements  to  Commerce  Re- 
ports have  been  published  have  been  revised  and  are  now  as  follows: 


Country. 

No.  of 
supple- 
ment. 

Country. 

No.  of 
supple- 

mrnnt 

Europe: 

Austria 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

South  America: 

Argentina 

41 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

43 

Bulpraria 

Brazil [  ["I 

43 

Czechoslovakia 

Chile 

44 

Denmark 

Colombia 

45 

Finland 

Ecuador 

45 

France 

Ouianas 

47 

Germany 

Paraguay '. 

48 

Greece 

Peru , 

40 

Italy 

Uruguay 

50 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

51 

Norway 

Asia:                                             

Aden 

Poland 

53 

Portugal 

Britlshlndia 

53 

Rumania 

Ceylon 

54 

Russia 

CMna ;. 

55 

Serbia 

Dutch  East  Indies 

56 

Spain 

French  Indo-China 

57 

Sweden 

Japan [ 

58 

Switzerland 

Malaysia 

59 

Tu  rkey 

Persia '. 

00 

United  Kingdom. 

Siam 

61 

Othe  r  E  urope 

OtherAsia 

62 

North  America:* 

British  Honduras 

Oceania: 

Australia 

63 

British  West  Indies 

New  Zealand [ 

61 

Canada 

other  Oceania 

65 

Costa  Rica 

Africa:                                        

Al^ria 

Cuba 

66 

Dominican  Republic 

Belgian  Congo 

67 

Dutch  West  Indies 

BriUsh  East  Africa !. 

68 

French  West  Indies 

British  South  Africa 

69 

Guatemala 

British  West  Africa..           

70 
71 
73 

HaiU 

Egypt ". 

Honduras 

French  Africa 

Mexico 

Liberia I 

73 
74 

Newfoundland 

Morocco 

Nicaragua 

Portuguese  Africa 

75 
76 

77 

Panama 

Other  Africa .*.* 

Salvador 

United  States  Possessions. . .         

Other  North  America 

12 


i 
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^     Annual  Series  No.  72a  January  28,  1920 

TUNIS. 

By  Conmil  Harris  N.  Gookln8:hain»  Tunis. 

The  Kegency  of  Tunis,  having  its  northern  or  Mediterranean 
limit  in  the  same  latitudinal  position  as  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina and,  like  North  Carolina,  supporting  an  estimated  population 
of  2,000,000  on  an  airea  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  country,  deriving  its  wealth  from  farm  and  mine. 
Under  the  protection  of  France  its  facilities  for  international  trade 
have  developed  enormously;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  counted  hardly  more  than  150,000  Europeans 
(including  almost  100,000  Italians  and  about  45,000  French),  can 
scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  commercial 
opportunities  offered  the  Protectorate  by  its  political  and  economic 
connection  with  France.  * 

The  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  greatly  favored  by  its 
topographical  situation,  which  gives  it  a  coast  line  of  more  than  600 
miles  and  a  range  of  climate  from  subtropical  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  purely  tropical  in  the  Saharan  regions  of  the  south. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  tropical  countries,  however,  rains  fail  dur- 
ing the  summer  months;  this  climatic  disadvantage,  as  yet  imper- 
ceptibly offset  by  irrigation,  limits  the  agricultural  products  to  a 
few  special  thriving  crops,  such  as  cereals,  olives,  and  grapes,  in  the 
most  temperate  and  moist  northern  zone  j  cereals,  olives,  and  grapes 
in  the  wide  level  dry  central  zone;  and  m  the  very  warm  southern 
zone,  olives,  dates,  and  other  fruits. 

Importance  of  ToTtign  Trade  of  Tunis. 

Notwithstanding  its  limited  rainfall  and  its  lack  of  constantly 
jflowing  rivers,  of  which  but  two  drain  throughout  the  year  into 
the  sea,  Tunis  may  boast  a  productivity  that  has  enabled  the  coun- 
try to  become  a  significant  factor  in  international  trade  by  the  ship- 
ment of  its  minerals  and  its  surplus  crops  to  foreign  markets. 

As  statistical  information  concerning  Tunis  in  1918  is  not  com- 
plete, it  has  been  necessary  for  purposes  of  comparisons  or  of  specific 
statements  in  this  report  to  resort  to  1917  figures;  in  all  such  in- 
stances, however,  due  note  is  made  of  the  substitution.  Through- 
out the  report,  the  franc,  equivalent  at  normal  exchange  to  $0,193, 
v^  has  been  maintained  as  the  unit  of  value,  as  its  marked  fluctuating 
w  relation  to  the  currency  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  year 
makes  impracticable  its  convegion  into  the  dollar  equivalent. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  OOMMEKCE  EEPORTS. 


Articles. 

1918 

'  1919 

Metric  fons, 

Value. 

Metric  tons. 

VafaM. 

Oin 

•  63.242 
227 

629,310 

.  84.657 

23,846 

21,900 

97 

48.  «K 

92,341 

3,664 

112,807 

1,024 

83.282 

9,755 

145.073 

273,575 

255,568 

2,771,835 

«40,253 

8B^8?2 
£2,768 

OlMPf'W^Hi'P ..,,.... 

Kerosene 

•*«* 

4 

'Vi9,046.'966" 
129 

68 

90 

66 

1,007 

0,054,055 

Kola  nuts •. 

75 

a^6» 

29,173 
93,6M» 

Lumber 

Macfainesand  parts 

Matches 

»  10,866,859 

8,673 
4 
55 
35 
67 
880 
a  588, 671 

179.507 

Kice 

39,146 

Bait ^ 

Bea  biscuits 

160,449 

22,343 
45,063 

Boap - 

Sugar 

2?;^ 

Thread ,  cotton 

166,512 

Tobacco,  leaf 

1.OG2.04S 

Spirits,  trade....  .^ 

All  other  articles 

541,751 
4,S5.386 

TotaL '. 

5,470,957 

8,566,244 

a  Liters  of  0.284  gallon  each. 


b  Boxes. 


Tlie  import  trade  of  1019  advanced  56  per  cent  over  that  of  1918. 
The-  disposal  of  accumulated  raw  products  enabled  the  natives  to 
increase  their  purchases  of  imports,  although  they  paid  higher  prices 
for  the  imported  articles.  The  leading  increase  among  the  colony's 
imports  were  as  follows^  Flour,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  234 
per  cent ;  sugar,  also  furnished  chiefly  by  the  TJnited  States,  179  per 
cent;  leaf  tobacco,  all  imports  coming  from  the  United  States,  284 
per  cent;  spirits,  mostly  of  American  origin,  111  per  cent,  although 
their  importation  was  forbidden  by  the  French  Government;  saSt, 
coming  from  France  and  England,  42  per  cent;  kerosene,  all  from 
the  United  States,  121  per  cent;  matches,  furnished  principally  by 
Sweden  (16,000,000  boxes),  Japan  (1,000,000  boxes),  aijd  United 
States  (998,000  lx)xes),  94  per  cent  Lumber  increased  in  value  from 
$97  in  1918  to  $29,173  in  1919.  Wine  imports  suffered  a  decline  in 
quantity,  although  the  value  in  1919  was  higher  than  in  1918.  Ship- 
ments came  chiefly  from  France.  The  increased  cost  of  cotton  goods 
and  yarns  account  for  the  decline  in  the  quantity  imported  in  1919. 

Chief  Products  Exported. 

,     The  principal  commodities  exported  in  1918  and  1919  are  indicated 
in  the  appended  table  according  to  quantity  and  value : 


Articles. 

1018 

1919 

Metric  tons. 

Value. 

Metric  toQs. 

Valot. 

Tocoa  hwns. ..,.,,,,.  ^ .  ^ ,,.  ^ ,,.  ^ .  . 

7 

123 

165 

287 

1,802 

26.250 

8,  SOS 

343 

$1,500 

16.852 

4,204 

119,883 

246,721 

2,352,523 

2,612,262 

61,073 

352.438 

26 
52 
28 

134 

798 

68,982 

22,512 

263 

66,685 

Copra 

5,674 

Corn  (maize) 

189S 

Cotton  lint 

73,82 

Fish,  dried 

200, 7» 

Palm  kernels 

8,721,881 

Palm  oil 

3,910,275 

Shrimps,  smoked 

43.991 

All  other  artides 

562,901 

Totol 

5,787,458 

13,530,170 

Increases  occurred  chiefly  in  those  products  which  count  most  in 
the  colony's  export  trade,  namely,  in  palm  kernels,  from  26;250  tons 
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in  1918  to  68,982  tons  in  1919;  in  cocoa  beans  from  7  to  2G  tons:  and 
in  palm  oil  from  8,508  to  22,512  tons.  Declines  are  noted  in  ship- 
ments of  dried  and  smoked  fish,  corn,  and  copra,  and  are  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  natives  found  larger  returns  in  the  products 
first  named  to  which  they  gave  their  attention.  Dried  and  smoked 
fish  is  usually  exported  to  neighboring  colonies.  Marseilles,  France, 
one  of  the  principal  markets  for  palm  oil,  received  70  per  cent  o:^ 
Dahomey's  shipments,  about  15,750  tons;  the  United  States  took 
1,700  tons  and  the  Netherlands  3,500  tons.  England  purchased  less 
oil  than  usual.  Palm  kernels  found  a  large  demand  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Netherlands  until  a  decree  in  November  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  oleaginous  products  to  all  foreign  countries  other 
than  France  without  a  special  permit.  The  16,000  tons  of  kernels  ex- 
ported to  France  were  almost  exclusively  for  the  Service  Ravitaille- 
ment.  Palm  oil  and  kernels  represented  96  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  in  1919.  The  cultivation  of  the  castor-oil  bean  was  intensi- 
fied in  the  colony  under  the  encouragement  of  the  Government. 
Shipments  advanced  from  53  tons  in  1918  to  69  tons  in  1919.  Da- 
homey also  exported  130  tons  coming  from  Togoland,  of  which  59 
tons  went  to  France  and  71  tons  to  England. 
Direction  of  Trade — Entrances  and  Clearances. 

The  following  figures  give  the  percentages  of  the  total  value  of 
the  foreign  trade  in  lOlS  and  1919  enjoyed  by  the  principal  countries 
trading  with  Dahomey:  1918 — France,  48.93  per  cent;  England, 
25.86  per  cent;  United  States,  6.31  per  cent;  all  other  countries,  18.9 
per  cent;  1919 — France,  29.6  per  cent;  England,  30  per  cent;  United 
States,  12.5  per  cent ;  all  other  countries,  27.9  per  cent. 

Entrances  and  clearances  at  the  port  of  Dahomey  in  1918  and 
1919  were  as  follows : 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Flag. 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

• 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Brazilian 

2 
51 

8,538 
109,181 

2 
54 

8,538 
116,060 

British 

43 

1 

86,350 
1,100 

43 
1 

86,701 
1,100 

Xhuiiffh.  r ...........  T . 

Dutch 

1 
47 

738 
119,575 

1 
50 

733 

FrciDch 

27 
2 

65,604 
3,840 

28 
2 

67,357 
3,840 

124,224 

Greek 

JftpMl«!W» 

1 
4 

1,847 
4,345 

1 
6 

1,847 
8,999 

Norw^an 

2 

4,825 

1 
2 
1 

1,280 

787 

1,257 

Portuguese. 

Bpfmf f0i  .,....,..  r .. , 

Swedish 

2 
6 

1,873 
13,795 

3 
6 

2,808 

United  States 

13,795 

Total 

75 

161,809 

U4 

250,887 

78 

162,302 

123 

277,003 

FRENCH  GUINEA. 

The  foreign  or  ovei-seas  trade  of  French  Guinea  in  1919  amounted 
in  value  to  $9,35S,166,  as  against  $6,919,551  for  1918,  $7,073,497 
for  1917,  and  $6,960,210  in  1913,  a  gain  over  1918  amounting  to 
$2,438,615,  over  1917,  $2,284,669,  and  over  1913,  $2,397,956.    These 
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advances  represent  not  only  higher  prices,  but  also  increased  quanti- 
ties of  imports  and  exports.  In  11)19  imports  totaled  $5J)02^75,  ts 
against  $4,444,785  for  1918,  $4,122,371  for  1917,  and  $3,747,773  for 
1913.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  for  1919  was  $4,335,791,  as 
against  $2,474,766  for  1918,  $2,951,126  for  1917,  and  $3,212,437  for 
1913.  Imports  of  specie  in  1919  amounted  to  $20,816,  as  against 
$14,765  in  1918.  The  exports  in  1919  amounted  to  $908,169  as  against 
$1,022,138  in  1918. 

Principal  Imports  in  1917,  1918,  and  1919. 

Imports  into  French  Guinea  during  the  past  three  years  have  been 
as  follows : 


Articles. 


1917 


Metric  tana.      Vahie, 


1918 


Metric  tons.      Value. 


Metric  toDs.    Valae. 


1919 


i 


Alcohol  and  liqueurs . . . 

Coal 

Construction  materials. 
Cotton  goods: 

Tissues 

Guineas 

Another 

Flour,  wheat 


Kola  nuts 

Metal,  raw 

Metal  manufactures.. 

Sea  biscuits 

Soap 

Surar 

Tooacoo.  leaf. 

Wines 

All  other  articles 


•  28,111 

474' 

1,770 

821 

300 

223 

992 

35 

21 

289 

6 

104 

66 

209 

•288,791 


$28,227 
46,473 
10,145 

2,567,300 

132,468 

172,516 

25,371 

40,942 

13,657 

10,187 

134,218 

1,106 

24,421 

12,899 

135,048 

81,534 

•85,909 


i 47, 181 

25 

1,332 

1,317 
472 
237 

81 
803 
414 
74 
21 
5 
158 


951,392 
3,064 
r,315 

2,835,210 

104,350 

186.070 

30,960 

19,593 

46,718 

918,437 

165,504 

179 

13,017 

1,604 

102,350 

112,512 

517.820 


•  58,900 
452 
M5 

755 

1,000 

445 

208 

448 

76 

103 

402 

4 

46 

77 

ai3 


133,161 
12^675 
10,1S6 

2,417, 0?S 
27^564 

356,550 
80,850 
27,574 
34,569 
52,757 


2,(XB 
84,216 
2(,76l 
208,832 
141,893 
1,099,017 


Total.. 


4,122,371 


4,444,785 


5,002,375 


•  Liters. 

The  principal  increases  occurred  in  imports  of  alcohols  and 
liqueurs,  coal,  guinea  cloth,  flour,  kerosene,  soap,  sugar,  and  leaf 
tobacco.  Trade  in  construction  materials,  cotton  tissues  other  than 
guinea  cloth,  and  metal  declined ;  sea  biscuits,  metal  manyf actures, 
and  wines  showed  a  decrease  in  quantity  received,  although  the  value 
.  increased. 

France  and  its  colonies  furnished  22  per  cent  of  the  imports  and 
all  foreign  countries  78  per  cent.  The  imports  from  France  and  the 
colonies  thereof  consisted  principally  of  cotton  goods  valued  at 
$329,863,  wines  and  other  drinks  $185,879.  metal  manufactures  $75,- 
436,  and  other  articles  $105,993.  England  sent  cotton  goods  valued 
at  $2,594,229;  cotton  thread,  used  mostly  by  the  natives  as  the  web  to 
spin  native  cloth,  valued  at  $74,911;  metal  manufactures  $94,313; 
chemical  products  $130,945 ;  other  articles  $45,364.  From  the  United 
States  came  imports  totaling  $512,170,  including  various  colonial 
goods  worth  $228,841,  metal  manufactures  $77,004,  flour  and  wheat 
foodstuffs  $53,190,  and  cotton  tissues  $30,873. 

Value  and  Qoantlty  of  Chief  Export  Items.  ^ 

The  export  trade  of  French  Guinea  during  the  past  three  years  is    ^ 
set  forth  m  the  appended  table  according  to  quantity  and  value: 
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Articles. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Metric  tons. 

Value. 

Metric  tons. 

Value. 

Metric  tons. 

Value. 

Bceswftx 

214 

016,694 

$123,752 

402,743 

226,523 

16,664 

458.969 

53,517 

567,419 

50,763 

12,612 

707,373 

25  191 

23,655 

60,755 

221,190 

191 
a  11, 435 

$110,834 

275,869 

119,494 

32,159 

267,833 

87,320 

363,701 

28,779 

14,230 

683,730 

39  516 

17,321 

154,345 

279,629 

185 
a8,418 

$157,581 

Bullocks ,.. 

20R,084 

Qold.  native 

79,969 

Ouxns          k 

34 
793 
139 
7,071 
353 
363 
733 
486 
«8,171 
228 

116 

398 

161 

3,409 

80 

155 

709 

682 

05,982 

413 

220 
1,186 

139 
12,487 

761 
1,325 

682 

426 
all,914 

648 

64,934 
691,731 

Bides 

Kola  nuts 

80,537 

Palm  kernels 

1,494,082 
132,149 
90,047 

Palm  oil  

Peanuts  in  shell 

Rubber 

658,389 

Sesame  seed 

42  732 

34,491 

Wool  hi  mate 

312,900 
413,665 

All  other  articles    

Total 

2,951,126 

2,474,766 

4,355,791 

a  Number. 

Due  to  abundant  harvests  and  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  paid 
in  European  markets,  native  products  exported,  such  as  peanuts, 
pahn  kernels  and  oil,  and  hides  registered  increases  in  quantity  and 
value.  Comparatively  insignificant  decreases  occurred  in  exports 
of  bullocks,  rubber,  and  in  the  amount  of  sesame  seed  shipped.  Re- 
exports, not  included  in  the  foregoing  table,  Were  valued  at  $186,466 
in  1919  as  against  $18,289  in  1918. 

Trade  Analysis — Maritime  Hovement. 

The  next  table  indicates  the  direction  of  the  export  trade  in  1918 
and  1919: 


Countries. 

1918 

1919 

Countries. 

i91S 

1919 

Percent. 

Percent. 
0.72 
9.19 
11.40 
62.33 

Netherlands 

Percent. 

Percent, 
14.47 

British  colonies 

21.91 
8.23 
66.28 

Portuguese  colonies 

2.43 
1.15 

1.38 

Kngland , ..,,.,...,. 

All  other  countries 

.53 

France  and  its  colonies 

The  predominance  of  France  is  explained  by  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  the  exportation  of  oleaginous  products  and  hides  to 
countries  other  than  France. 

The  shipping  statistics  of  French  Guinea  for  1918  and  1919  are  in- 
dicated in  the  next  table : 


Entered. 

aeared. 

Flag. 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

American 

1 
9 

610 
43,178 

1 
7 
2 
51 
102 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

529 

33,570 

8,638 

101,541 

141,771 

484 

162 

1,897 

31 

91 

1 
9 

610 
43,178 

1 
7 
2 
54 

105 

1 

529 

Belgian 

33,570 

8538 

104,041 

142,134 

484 

BraSiian.          .      . . 

Bnglish 

33 
76 

33,921 
75,507 

31 
74 

33,844 
73,664 

French 

Greek 

TtuHAn 

Norwegian 

3 

2,616 

Portuguese. 

5 

30 

6 

130 

Spanish             .  .... 

1 
1 

91 

Swedish...;;;  11 

747 

Total 

124 

153,246 

169 

233,614 

121 

151,426 

175 

293,750 
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IVORY  COAST. 

During  the  year  1919  the  f  orei/^  trade  of  the  Ivory  Coast  amounted 
to  $10,038,970,  as  against  $5,586,685  for  1918,  $4,987,086  for  1917, 
$4,031,922  for  1916,  and  $6,700,956  for  1913.  The  gain  in  value  over 
1918  amounts  to  $4,452,285,  over  1917  to  $5,051,884,  over  1916  to 
$6,007,048,  and  over  1913  to  $3,338,014.  The  year  1919,  therefore,  as 
regards  the  vahie  of  the  overseas  trade,  establishes  a  record.  The 
total  vahie  of  imports  was  $4,542,648,  as  against  $3,047,0a3  for  1918, 
and  $2,707,749  in  1917.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1919  vras 
$5,496,322,  as  against  only  $2,539,682  in  1918,  and  $2,2^79,337  in  1917. 
This  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  in  1919  is  due  to  the  oppor- 
timity  to  sell  accimiulated  stocks  in  foreign  markets.  There  were  no 
imports  of  specie  during  1919.  The  imports  during  1918  amoimted 
in  value  to  only  $6,273.  The  exports  of  specie  in  1919  were  worth 
$4,754,  as  against  $25,108  in  1918.' 

Principal  Artieles  Imported. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  by  the  Ivory  Coast  coloay  during  1917,  1918,  and 
1919: 


i 


Articles. 


1917 


Metric  tons.      Value. 


1918 


Metric  tons.      Value. 


Metric  tons.    Value. 


1919 


Construction  materials. 

Cotton  goods 

Flour,  wheat 

Machines  and  parts 

Metal  manu&ct  ores 

Milk,  preserved 

Perfumery 

Salt 

Soap,  common... 

Spirits — 

Sugar 

Tobacco,  leaf. 

Wines 

All  other  articles 


l,67g 
624 
142 

1,105 


64 

77 

2,486 

229 

a,  766, 691 

40 

92 

a  139,918 


132,049 

963,544 
16,627 
39,311 

166,410 
13,633 
68,896 
21,411 
44,106 
73,063 
9,671 
36,388 
43,968 
1,201,689 


6S4 

375 
116 
42 


37 

45 

1,594 

214 

»87,849 

30 

94 

a  210, 406 


ti7,our 

915,846 
17,984 
33,360 

201,286 
13,120 
53,252 
39,968 

132,754 
38,078 
9,906 
72,976 
80,616 
1,420,837 


1,815 
144 
314 
108 


80 

42 

3,094 

219 

a  190,813 

54 

320 

a  225, 532 


S86,03S 

862,457 

75.010 

m,4C 

434,979 

82,747 

72,m 

96  103 

153»315 

U8v«B 

17, 1» 

377,546 

122,841 

1,951.0M 


Total., 


2,707,749 


3,047,003 


4,542,648 


a  liters. 

The  principal  increases  occurred  in  imports  of  machines  and  parts, 
metal  manufactures,  and  construction  materials;  consignments  of 
leaf  tobacco,  wines,  spirits,  soaps,  preserved  milk,  flour,  sugar,  salt, 
and  perfumery  also  advanced  m  value.  The  decrease  noted  in  the 
quantity  of  cotton  goods  imported  was  due  to  the  higher  costs  and 
the  difficulty  of  having  orders  filled. 
Direction  of  Trade— Origin  of  Principal  Imports. 

The  percentages  of  the  total  furnished  by  the  leading  countries 
participating  in  the  import  trade  of  the  Ivory  Coast  were  as  follows 
m  1919: 


Percent. 

England 48. 57 

France 26.  G9 

United  States 21. 30 


Switzerland  — 
Netherlands 


PerccBt 
—  1.86 
-,  .49 
^-    l.» 


AH  otlier  countries 

About  9  per  cent  of  the  cotton  goods  imported  was  furnished  by 
France,  81  per  cent  by  England,  and  the  remainder  by  the  United 
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'States,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Fully  85  per  cent  of  the  leaf  tobacco  came  from  the  United 
States,  the  remainder  from  England  and  France  and  its  colonic; 
however,  practically  aD  the  later  shipments  had  their  origin  in  the 
United  States.  France  sent  90  per  cent  of  the  wiqp,  Italy  and  Spain 
the  remainder.  Something  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  spirits  came 
from  France,  more  than  20  per  cent  from  England^  12  per  cent  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  over  50  per  cent  from  the  United  States. 

England  supplied  practically  all  the  unscented  or  common  soap, 
a  small  proportion  bem^  sent  by  France,  and  a  still  smaller  part  by 
the  United  States.  This  commodity  is  one  of  the  leading  articles 
of  trade  in  West  Africa.  Switzerland  was  the  source  for  over  70 
per  cent  of  the  preserved  milk  imported,  the  United  States  for  a 
Httle  more  than  10  per  cent,  France  about  12  per  cent,  and  England 
for  the  remainder.  Three-fourths  of  the  flour  imports  were  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States,  a  little  less  than  25  per  cent  irom 
France,  and  the  remainder  from  England  and  other  countries. 

Practically  all  the  sugar  came  from  the  United  States,  a  small 
portion  having  its  origin  in  France,  England,  and  other  countries. 
The  salt  was  furnished  chiefly  by  England.  More  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  perfumery  imported  was  supplied  by  France,  40  per  cent  by 
England,  and  the  remainder  by  the  United  States.  Machinery  and 
parts  likewise  had  their  chief  source  of  supply  in  France,  which  sent 
over  half  the  total  shipments ;  England  sent  about  33  per  cent  and  the 
United  States  16  per  cent.  Imports  of  metal  manufactures  were 
divided  as  follows:  France  20  per  cent,  England  over  50  per  cent, 
the  United  States  25  per  cent,  and  other  countries  the  remainder. 
England  and  France  sent  almost  all  the  construction  materials,  only 
a  small  part  coming  from  the  United  States.  It  is  worthy  or  note 
that  the  United  States  now  stands  third  in  the  import  trade,  the 
place  occupied  by  Germany  before  the  War.  This  statement  holds 
true  of  trade  with  practically  all  the  West  African  colonies. 

Export  Betnrns. 

The  leading  articles  exported  from  the  Ivory  Coast  in  1917,  1918, 
and  1919  are  given  in  the  next  table  according  to  quantity  and  value  : 


Articles. 


1917 


Metric  tons.      Value. 


1918 


Metric  tons.      Value. 


1919 


Metric  tons.    Value. 


Cocoa  beans 

Coffee 

Cotton,  lint 

Fish,  dried  and  smoked . 

Gold 

Hides,  beef. 

Ivory 

Kapok. 

Koknuts 

MahQeanykigs 

Pahn  Iceniels 

Pahndl 

Ktibber. 


317 
27 
148 


Spieea..  

BeeKports 

Allo&erarticks. 


75 
4 

lOi 

67 

12,818 

6,130 

6,243 

311 

« 12,827 

;8 


101,782 

8,814 

20,238 

12,208 

46,238 

27,983 

13,405 

1,496 

19,868 

347,381 

414,088 

843,457 

300,152 

226 

14,990 

29,967 

187; 436 


420 

30 

434 

4 


$49,466 
14,506 
28, 1.'53 
848 
18,067 
1,643 
1,252 


36 

37,322 

6,500 

3,168 

249 

«4fi8 

4 


20,031 

679,764 

535,367 

883,186 

240,406 

36 

1,183 

13.<M7 

32,127 


no 

333 

39 

03 

82 

3 

77 

19 

34,322 

16.439 

11,761 

'/6 

11 

13 


1185, 183 

54,8K) 

120.341 

6,fi89 

2,509 

33,172 

10,755 

15,039 

10,363 

660,521 

2,029,826 

1,971,736 

73,620 

2,922 

4,805 

35,969 

278, 2«2 


ToM. 


2,379,337 


2,538,682 


5,496,322 


a  Kilos  or  2.2  pounds  eacb. 
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The  increases  which  are  accounted  for  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  the  availability  of  car^o  space  occurred  especially  in  the  exports 
of  cocoa  beans,  coifee,  dried  and  smoked  fish,  beef  hides,  kapok,  palm 
kernels,  and  'palm  oil.  Except  dried  fish,  out  including  mahogany 
logs,  these  are  thf  colony's  staple  exports.  Dried  and  smoked  fish 
is  becoming  an  important  export  product.  Exports  of  gold  dust  and 
nuggets,  mahogany  logs,  and  ruboer  declined  somewhat  in  value. 
Division  of  Trade — Shipping  Statistics. 

France  received  60  per  cent  of  the  exports,  purchasing  all  ship- 
ments of  beef  hides,  goat  and  sheep  skins,  copra,  castor  oil,  cocoa 
beans,  spices,  lint  cotton,  and  kapok,  almost  all  the  ivory,  coffee,  palm 
oil,  and  about  half  the  palm  kernels.  England's  share,  which 
amounted  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,, consisted  principally  of 
palm  kernels  and  oil.  The  United  States  received  a  little  more  than 
half  of  the  mahogany  logs  exported.  The  Netherlands  took  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  products  shipped,  consignments  being  made  up 
mostly  of  palm  kernels  and  oil. 

Shipping  statistics  for  the  Ivory  Coast  during  1918  and  1919  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  najtionality,  number, 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  the  colony's  ports : 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Flag. 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tomiageu 

STEAMERS. 

American 

1 
1 
1 
1 

74 

49 

2 

802 
4,802 
2,381 
1,160 
179,120 
114,025 
4,647 

8 
3 
2 
1 

73 
73 

19,240 

3.896 

8,636 

1  174 

183,574 

162, 73? 

y 

14,947 
3,8BS 

10,906 
1  174 

Belgian 

1 

4,802 

Brafillan 

T)flTiI«th 

2 
75 
42 

2 

2,200 

177,619 

99,406 

4,647 

EiurUsh 

193,545 
161,796 

French 

Greek 

Japanese 

1 
10 

1 
10 

4 

i,847 

14,803 

€0 

10,970 

3.506 

12 

5 
3 

4 

1.847 
19,791 

Norwegian........  . 

5 

9,825 

8 

15,280 

8nAni«fi 

Swedish 

12.901 

6,138 
5,161 
?;744 

8AILINQ  VESSELS. 

AnM^rioan . 

4 

1 
4 
1 

2,632 

1,024 

7,673 

786 

4 

2,832 

English 

Frfflich . 

2 

4,197 

2 

3,736 

Norweg'an 

Total 

144 

3:8,877 

188 

414,708 

134 

310,522 

200 

439,911 

SENEGAL. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Senegal  was  more  nearly  normal  in  1919  than 
it  had  been  for  several  years,  and  amounted  in  value  to  $77,266j367 
as  compared  with  $98,622,476  in  1918,  $53,267,539  in  1917,  and  ^1,- 
074,664  in  1913.  The  1919  returns  show  an  increase  of  148  per  cent 
over  1913  in  value,  although  there  was  little  if  any  advance  in  quan- 
tity. Imports  for  1919  amounted  to  $38,245,831  as  against  $57,085,126 
in  1918,  $27,983,593  in  1917,  and  $16,997,663  in  1913.  Exports  in 
1919  were  worth  $39,020,536,  compared  with  $41,537,350  m  1918, 
$25,283,946  in  1917,  and  $14,077,001  in  1913.    The  imports  of  specie, 
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which  ^^rc  not  induded  in  the  foregoing  figures,  were  valued  at 
$10,124  in  1919,  compared  with  $580^51  in  1918,  and  $795,932  in 

1917.  Exports  of  specie  in  1919  totaled  $481,526  as  against  $28,671 
in  1918,  and  $77,670  in  1917.  In  addition  pai)€r  currency  equal  to 
$868,500  was  imported  during  the  past  year  and  $65,487  worth 
exported. 

Imports  by  Articles. 

All  transshipment  of  war  supplies  at  Dakar  having  ceased,  the 
apparent  import  trade  of  the  colony  for  1919  decreased  about  one- 
third  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Importers  had  to  contend 
with  tl^e  difficulty  of  getting  orders  filled,  unfavorable  exchange  rates 
which  limited  purchases  m  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
various  Government  restrictions.    Imports  into  Senegal  in  1917, 

1918,  and  1919  are  given  in  the  next  table  according  to  quantity  and 
value : 


Artlctos. 


1917 


Qoantltf. 


V&Ioe. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1010 


QuanUtj. 


Valuow 


Apparel metric  toas. 

Arms number. 

Beer metric  tons., 

Biscuits do... 

Coal do... 

Cotton  thread. do.... 

Cotton  goods do.... 

Ouinea   and   similar   dolh, 

meters 

Construction    materials, 

metric  tons 

Flour,  wheat metric  tons. . 

Q  lasstvare do — 

Kerosene do.... 

Kola  nuts do — 

Liqueurs liters. , 

Lumber cubic  meters . . 

Oils,  edible metric  tons . . 

Provisioos .do. . . 

Rice do..., 

Silver  bars kilos . 

Soap metric  tons.. 

Spirits liters . 

Susar .' ra«»trlr  tons. 

Tooacco.  and  maniifavtiucs  of: 

Leaf. metric  tons, 

Manulactured do.... 

Wines liters.. 

All  other  articles 


306 

31 

360 

4«l 

037,900 

386 

2,667 

12,818,311 

11.385 

3,194 

6 

1,120 

914 

86,673 

2,029 

251 

268 

1,7S1 

1,822 

390,229 
2,0U3 


1680.807 

860 

81,361 

01,082 

11,641,663 

3d3,463 

4,000,316 

2,100.981 

197,646 
314,171 
7,445 
123,655 
706, 3M 

66,364 
115,938 
104,633 
129,572 
302,323 

42.218 
173,463 
229,637 
450,707 


887  312,500 

2Si  38,904 

1,076,448  I  405,406 

4,273,262 


1,572 

82 

280 

170 

347,461 

150 

8,636 

11,322,033 

13,747 

6,325 

21 

942 

1,534 

00,807 

4,H75 

172 

177 

262 

766 

543 

657,137 

7,678 

041 

59i 

3,287,715 


$3r063,311 

3,340 

77,411 

47,276 

8,030,062 

372,018 

10,207,640 

3,121,470 

337.382 

1,082,156 

32,876 

87,664 

1,»^2,«»0 

121,417 

495,323 

131,441 

123,216 

51,2.>4 

25,002 

3lO,77S 

409, 193 

3,854,045 

617,335 

118.660 

1,232,857 

21,929,312 


153 
156 
364 

773 

333,510 

88 

1,770 

8,129,548 

7,851 

8,763 

16 


120,500 
7,003 

164,040 

272,210 
8,122,413 

295,564 
7,381,518 

2,612,371 

295.290 
014,712 
20,563 


1,706 

07,498 

5,587 

89 

248 

1,066 

62 

1.029 

580,452 

2,550 

1,656 

80 

2,511,714 


1,666,273 
133,635 
285,571 
83,753 
198,602 
251,090 
4,066 
709,584 
406,761 
050, 8b7 

1,445,351 

177,613 

l,2d2,500 

10,541,081 


Total. 


27,083,503 


57,085,126 


38,245,831 


Qianges  Im  Imports  of  Leadlngr  Artieles. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  beer  imported  is  due  to 
the  revival  of  the  French  brewing  industry.  Most  of  the  beer  in  kegs 
came  from  France  and  the  United  States  furnished  the  greater  part 
of  the  bottled  beer,  $19,300  worth.  In  1919,  the  United  States  fur- 
nished all  the  leaf  tobacco  imported.  France  and  England  were  the 
leading  countries  of  origin  for  manufactured  tobacco.  Argentina 
and  the  United  States  twk  the  leading  part  in  supplying  preserved 
meats  and  lard  to  Senegal.  The  same  countries  sent  also  preserved 
fish  which  formerly  came  almost  entirely  from  France,  The  United 
States  shared  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  in  sea  biscuits,  sup- 
plying one-third  against  France's  two-thirds.    This  is  one  of  the 
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leading  imports  of  Senegal.  Imports  of  rice  increased  in  quantity 
and  in  value.  On  account  of  the  high  prices  to  which  French  soaps 
rose,  they  were  almost  completely  displaced  in  the  French  West 
African  colonies  by  the  English  products.  In  1919  England  fur- 
nished Senegal  $559,700  worth  of  unsccnted  soap  and  France  fur- 
nished $120,626  worth.  England  also  sent  the  greater  part  of  the 
scented  soaps. 

In  addition  to  the  declines  noted  as  a  result  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  the  following  decreases  may  be  noted.  Alcohol  imports, 
coming  chiefly  from  France  and  the  United  States,  fell  off  as  a 
result  of  the  order  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  alcohols. 
This  order  particularly  affected  gin  imports  from  the  Netherlands. 
The  demand  for  construction  materials  in  France  restricted  the 
amount  exported  and  accounts  for  the  decline  in  imports  of  this  item 
into  Senegal.  The  larger  part  of  the  imports  in  1919  consisted  of 
cement  worth  $193,000,  of  which  2,152  tons  came  from  France,  2,378 
tons  from  England,  and  872  tons  from  the  United  States.  The  de- 
cline in  shipments  of  cotton  goods  resulted  principally  from  high 
cost  and  the  inability  of  exporters  to  fill  orders.  England  sent  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  imports,  followed  by  France.  The  diflScidty  of 
purchasing  coal  from  England  caused  the  decline  in  imports  under 
this  head.  Edible  oils  declined  36  per  cent  in  value  in  1919.  The 
decrease  in  this  item  which  began  in  1915  has  continued  ever  since. 
On  account  of  the  high  price  demanded  for  such  oils,  small  mills  and 
rudimentary  domestic  installations  were  made  in  Senegal  during  the 
past  two  years.  These  furnish  peanut  oil  which  is  cheaper  than  the 
imported  article  and  quite  as  wholesome. 

Principal  Articles  Exported. 

Exports  from  Senegal  according  to  quantity  and  value  are  indi- 
cated in  the  appended  table  for  1917,  1918,  an^  1919 : 


i 


Articles. 


1917 


Hetrlc  tons.     Value. 


1918 


Metric  tons.     Valae. 


1919 


Uetric  tons.      Value. 


Beeswax 

Bullocks 

Gums 

Hides 

Kapok 

Heat: 

Frozen 

Preserved — 

Millet 

Palm  kernels 

Peanuts: 

Unshelled 

Shelled 

Rubber 

Another  articles. 


108 

a  631 

1,772 

1,628 

20 

491 

574 

2,400 

4,062 

175,477 
102 
262 


846,724 

15,223 

889,312 

673,508 

3,860 

183,979 
307,746 
98,450 
352,781 

10,160,114 

6,857 

252,871 

612,892,521 


143 

o673 

2,330 

2,t)32 

80 

551 

246 

483 

1,608 

106,387 

13,734 

327 


163,109 

25,042 

668,958 

925,127 

74,949 

116,611 
126,925 
40,294 
in,676 

6,436,902 

1,640,537 

315,994 

30,931,228 


81 

0263 

4,800 

800 

45 

244 
58 

44 
4,065 

172,327 

75,431 

55 


S65.163 

11,119 

1,672,673 

464,267 
29,508 

66,911 

64,356 

4,326 

647, 7U 

12,674,844 
11.382,829  . 
52,890  * 
12,003,939 


Total. 


25,283,946 


41,537,350 


89,020,536 


a  Number. 


b  Includes  reexports. 


The  production  of  peanuts,  the  principal  export  of  the  colony,  has 
gradually  increased  from  a  little  more  than  225,000  tons  of  unshelled 
nuts  in  1910  to  more  than  172,000  of  unshelled  and  75,000  shelled 
in  1919.  Other  native  products  also  registered  a  gain  in  1919.  The 
decrease  noted  in  the  final  returns  accrued  chiefly  in  trade  in  bullocks 
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and  pp^served  meats  as  the  result  of  the  lessened  demand  by  vessels 
callingat  Dakar  for  supplies.  Hide  shipments  declined  because  these 
exports  were  restricted  to  France. 

s 

Direction  of  Foreign  Trade. 

England  holds  the  first  place  among  the  countries  of  origin,  its 
fihare  amounting  to  $17,080,500  in  1919,  although  it  suffered  a  large 
decrease  in  1919,  amounting  to  $4,632,000,  due  to  the  curtailment  in 
the  purchase  of  cotton  goods,  the  figures  being  $12,641,500  in  1918 
and  only  $7,961,250  in  1919.  Also  less  coal  was  furnished  by  Eng- 
land in  1919.  On  the  other  hand,  this  country  sent  a  greater  part  of 
the  soaps,  candles^  and  metal  works.  The  colonies  and  dominions  of 
England  figured  m  the  commerce  of  Senegal  in  1918  to  an  amount 
equal  to  $17^370,000,  the  trade  being  chiefly  transshipments  of  wheat 
and  com.  The  year  under  review  the  colonies  furnished  imports 
worth  $2,084,500,  of  which  $1,698,400  was  in  kola  nuts  from  Sierra 
Leone.  France  supplied  $10,156,818  T^orth  of  imports  in  1919,  as 
against  $10,198,120  in  1918,  the  decrease  bearing  particularly  on  ap- 
parel and  leather  goods,  as  fewer  military  supplies  were  required. 

The  United  States  showed  a  more  substantial  progress,  the  imports 
increasing  from  $3,358,200  in  1918  to  $5,934,943  in  1919,  an  increase 
of  76  per  cent.  The  principal  items  in  this  trade  were  condensed 
milk,  showing  an  increase  of  $115,800,  leaf  tobacco  $1,351,000,  sugar 
$579,000,  beer  $115,800,  alcohols  $144,750,  fuel  coal  $573,017,  gasoline 
and  other  mineral  oils  $347,400,  iron  baFs  and  sheets  $304,940,  sacks 
and  tissues  $651,375,  metal  works  (tools,  nails,  screws,  lanterns,  and 
typewriters)  $308,800,  automobiles  and  parts  $165,980.  Of  the  116 
automobiles  imported  in  1918,  109  came  from  the  United  States,  2 
from  England,  and  5  from  France ;  in  1919,  of  the  136  imported,  126 
came  from  the  United  States,  3  from  England,  and  7  from  France. 
The  establishment,  in  March,  of  a  direct  line  of  cargo  steamers  from 
the  United  States  to  Dakar  was  no  small  factor  in  increasing  Ameri- 
can trade.  Argentina  and  Brazil  lost  ground  in  the  import  trade, 
their  share  falling  from  $958,438  in  1918  to  $358,208  in  1919,  owing 
to  the  decline  in  importations  of  flour  and  sugar.  Direct  purchases 
from  the  Netherlands  were  worth  only  $147,645;  to  this  may  be 
•  added  $250,900  for  guinea  cloth  coming  through  France  as  foreign 
goods.  Trade  with  the  Netherlands  suffered  mostly  on  account  of 
the  prohibition  on  importation  of  alcohols.  As  a  result  of  the  heavier 
imports  of  lumber  and  matches  from  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
their  share  in  the  import  statistics  advanced  from  $57,900  in  1918  to 
$270,200  in  1919.  Spain's  share  of  the  import  trade  increased  from 
$25,862  in  1918  to  $250,900  in  1919,  and  was  practically  all  in  wines. 

The  export  trade  of  Senegal  was  divided  as  follows  in  1918  and 
1919: 


Countries. 

1018 

1919 

Countries. 

1918 

1919 

Per  cent. 

90.58 

6.05 

.37 

PcTCrr.t. 

90.89 

.58 

.31 

6.76 

Dcnniark 

PereerU. 

Per  cent, 
1.42 

Unitpd  KincFdom 

Italy 

.30 

British  colonies 

All  other  countries. .  r , ,  r  r -  - 

3.00 

.74 

Netherlands  •.••.•.••••••••••..• 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  consisted  of  hides,  $383, 
and  gum  arabic,  $1,644.    No  invoices  were  certified  in  12,18. 
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Xaritime  XoTement.  .\  . 

Senegal's  shipping  statistics  for  1918  and  1919  are  given  in  the 
table  following: 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Flag. 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage: 

American 

7 

17 

547 

73 

16 

4 

370 

19 

105 

6 

59 

32 

6 

4 

2 

5,024 

67,173 

1,298,485 

146,342 

17,145 

3,543 

696,257 

35,198 

239,351 

16,889 

106,852 

39,573 

1,814 

6,3i}3 

2.464 

9 
24 
323 
20 
32 

8 

350 

14 

206 

6 
62 
29 

7 
28 

1 

28,844 
80,446 

679,481 
45,007 
16,000 
5,764 

686,666 
21,767 

567,481 
14,475 
62,318 
33,206 
7  509 
28,641 
193 

6 

17 

546 

73 

14 

3 

3T8 

19 

106 

6 

63 

31 

6 

4 

3 

3,323 

67,173 

1,296,435 

146,343 

13,242 

2,815 

700,476 

35,198 

239,995 

16,889 

113,971 

39.532 

1,814 

6,303 

2,880 

10 

24 

323 

20 

33 

8 

341 

14 

204 

6 

48 

29 

6 

26 

1 

30,725 
80,346 
618,«S 
45,007 
17,017 

666,5n 
217B7 

551,816 
14475 
58,400 
34,010 
6  580 

Belgian     

British 

Brazilian 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

BpaniKH .............. 

Swedish 

»;S7 

2,657 

All  other  nationaUUes. 

Total 

1,267 

2,682,796 

1,109 

2,277,988 

1,276 

2,688,458 

1,093 

2,179,90 
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PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICAi 
MOZAMBIQUE  PROVINCE. 

By  Vice  Coiuiil  J.  O.  Speiice,  liourenco  MarqaeM. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Province  of 
Mozambique  will  show  rapid  development,  both  in  railways  to  open 
up  the  country  and  in  agricultural  directions. 

Following  the  announcement  that  the  Government  would  receive 
offers  for  the  building  of  railways  apart  from  Government  construc- 
tion, a  company  formed  in  the  Transvaal,  called  the  Railway  Con- 
struction Co.,  some  time  ago  laid  proposals  oef ore  the  Government  for 
the  building  of  a  railway  from  tne  port  of  Lourenco  Marques  to  the 
interior.  Other  railways  are  also  being  considered.  A  survey  for  a 
branch  line  is  being  made  from  a  point  on  the  main  line  of  the 
railway  between  Lourence  Marques  and  the  Transvaal  to  connect 
with  Namahacha,  a  town  in  the  mountains  destined  to  be  the  future 
summer  residential  place  and  health  resort  of  Lourenco  Marques. 

The  Government  has  recently  decided  to  make  a  marine  survey 
of  the  coast  with  the  idea  of  ascertaining  the  possibilities  of  start- 
ing a  sea-fishing  industry.  An  expert  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  has  been  engaged  for  this  purpose  and  is  expected  shortly 
to  begin  his  investigations.  (For  further  information  concerning 
the  industries  of  the  Province  see  Commerce  Reports  for  May 
27,  1919.) 

EstabUshment  of  Banks — ReTennes. 

It  is  reported  that  a  new  concern  to  be  called  the  Bank  of  Beira 
has  been  floated  in  Lisbon  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000  ($4,866,500) 
of  which  two-thirds  are  being  financed  by  the  Banco  Nacional  Ultra- 
marino  and  the  remainder  by  the  Chartered  Co.  of  Mozambique,  and 
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is  intended  to  promote  and  assist  agriculture  and  industrjr  in  the 
Mozambique  company's  territories  14  wiUn/)f  iJOUBse,  .deal  in  ordi- 
nary banking  business  and  will  also  be  empo^veced  to  issue  notes  at 
Beira,  the  only  bank  so  authorized.  There  will  be  at  least  three 
agencies  outside  Beira,  one  at  Vila  Pery,  another  at  Macequece,  and  a 
third  in  the  Zambegi.  The  head  office  will  be  at  Lisbon,  and  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  opening  of  branches  in  London  and  Paris. 

An  industrial  bank  has  been  formed  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
backed  by  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa  and  with  a  strong 
representative  board,  which  is  also  prepared  to  promote  industries, 
and  will  include  this  Province  in  its  operations.  One  of  the  oldest 
established  firms  (Messrs.  Allen,  Wack  &  Co.)  has  recently  made  ar- 
rangement with  a  large  financial  house  in  Johhannesburg  whereby  its 
capital  is  being  increased  up  to  £250,000  ($1,216,625) ,  with  the  idea  of 
extending  branches  up  the  coast  and  developing  both  the  import  and 
export  trades. 

The  actual  revenue  of  the  Province  in  1917-18  was  9,440,665 
escudos  ($10,195,918).  The  estimate  for  the  period  was  8,042,626 
escudos  ($8,686,036).  A  more  equitable  and  regular  distribution  of 
taxation  is  needed  and  to  achieve  it  the  predial,  industrial,  and  stamp 
contributions  must  be  remodeled.  This  is  now  being  arranged  but 
has  not  been  completed  owing  to  lack  of  staff  and  of  time  brought 
about  by  the  war.  An  important  change,  however,  is  now  being  in- 
stituted, namely,  the  grant  of  autonomy  to  the  port  and  railway 
services.  In  the  past  the  most  uneconomic  method  of  effecting  all 
improvement  out  of  revenue  has  been  followed.  With  the  end  of  the 
war,  however,  the  (lovemment  hopes  to  float  a  large  loan  to  be  em- 
ployed for  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  Province,  build- 
ing railways,  etc. 

Recrnitimg  of  Hative  Labor. 

The  number  of  natives  recruited  in  1918  in  Mozambique  Province 
for  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal  was  37,496  as  compared  with  41,483 
in  1917.  Torrential  rains  during  February^  1918,  in  the  chief  re- 
cruiting areas,  and  the  suspension  of  recruiting  in  December  on  ac- 
count of  a  severe  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza  adversely  affected 
operations. 

During  the  year  the  Witwatersrand  Native  Labor  Association, 
which  holds  the  recruiting  right  for  Portuguese  East  Africa,  south 
of  latitude  22*^  S.  took  steps  to  explore — from  a  recruiting  point  of 
view — the  little  known  tracts  of  northwestern  Portuguese  territories 
and  to  erect  a  chain  of  camps  along  suitable  routes  to  eventually  con- 
nect the  main  camp  at  Pafuri  with  posts  established  in  the  remote 
interior  regions.  To  insure  the  well-being  of  recruits,  a  line  of  rest 
camps  has  also  been  erected  between  Pafuri  and  the  railhead  at 
Louis  Trichardt. 

There  is  a  strong  agitation  against  recruiting  natives  for  work 
outside  the  Province  owing  to  the  great  shortage  of  labor  for 
agricultural  and  industrial  purposes  in  this  Province.  The  re- 
cruiting, however,  is  governed  by  the  treaty  entered  into  by  the 
Transvaal  Government — ^before  its  union  witli  other  Provinces  of 
British  South  Africa — and  the  Government  of  Mozambique,  and  cer- 
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tain  quarters  are  now  demanding  that  the  treaty  be  denounced  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  provisions  for  such  action.  The  matter  of  native 
labor,  however,  is  of  such  paramount  importance  to  the  gold  mines 
of  the  Transvaal  that  other  arrangements  are  bound  to  follow  any 
such  denunciation. 

Coal  Trade — Declared  Exports  from  Port  of  Beira. 

During  1918,  435^157  long  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  from  the 
port  of  LourenQO  Marques  as  cargo  and  248,997  tons  as  bunkers  to 
steamers.    This  coal  all  came  from  the  measures  in  the  Transvaal. 

Owing  to  trade  restrictions  there  were  no  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Province  of  Mozambique  during  1918.  The  declared 
exports  from  the  Chartered  Company^  of  Mozambique,  port  of  Beira, 
to  the  United  States,  were  4  tons  of  mdia  rubber,  valued  at  $7,239. 

Trade  Statistics. 

For  the  year  1918  the  total  trade  of  the  Province  of  Mozambique 
is  shown  as  57,800,000  escudos  in  round  numbers — an  increase  of 
1,300,000  escudos  over'  1917.  Of  the  imports  into  the  Province 
815,000  escudos  came  from  the  United  States,  a  falling  off  of  219,000 
escudos  from  the  1917  total.  This  is  accounted  for,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  during  1917  railway  material  for  the  Quilimane  Rail- 
way was  imported  to  the  extent  of  234,453  escudos  against  only  40,000 
escudos  in  1918.  The  transit  trade  from  the  United  States  also  fell 
from  8,450,000  escudos  in  1917  to  5,188,000  escudos  in  1918.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  steamers  leaving  American 

Sorts  for  South  Africa,  loaded  cargo  for  ports  as  far  as  Durban  only, 
'he  trade  of  Portugal  and  possessions  with  this  colony  for  1918  was 
13,986,000  escudos,  against  12,290,000  escudos  for  1917,  of  which 
1,216,400  escudos  was  transit  trade,  against  883,000  escudos  in  1917. 
The  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  possessions  was  31,950,000  escudos 
(17,990,000  escudos  transit),  as  compared  with  28,122,000  escudos 
(15,301,000  escudos  transit)  for  1917. 

Owing  to  currency  fluctuations  the  values  in  this  report  are  given 
in  Portuguese  money,  the  escudo,  which  in  normal  times  is  equal 
to  $1.08.   Tlie  value  during  1918,  however,  varied  from  $0.57  to  $0.60. 

The  following  tables  of  values  are  the  official  customs  figures,  but 
in  making  comparison  with  previous  years  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
a  just  difference,  as  on  September  29,  1917,  a  new  customs  tariff  be- 
came effective,  and  under  this  all  goods  for  import  that  pay  an  ad 
valorem  duty  are  entered  at  the  par  rate  of  exchange  and  all  others 
at  the  rate  of  the  day.  The  result  is  that  the  values  shown  for  these 
figures,  though  apparently  greater  than  those  of  the  previous  years, 
may  actually  be  much  less.  It  should  be  also  stated  that  all  the 
values  given  throughout  for  import  or  transit  trade  include  the  cost 
of  freight  and  all  other  charges,  as  the  customs  regulations  in  this 
Province  require  the  declaration  of  the  landed  value  in  all  entries. 
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Total  Trade  of  ProTinoe  of  Kozambiqne. 

During  1918  the  total  trade  (exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion)  of 
the  various  j^orts  of  the  Province  of  Mozambique  with  the  principal 
foreign  countries  was  as  follows : 


Ports  and  countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Raexports. 

Transit 
trade. 

TotaL 

L017BBNC0  IIARQUES. 

Armntina 

E»cudo9. 

422,472 

13,454 

41,563 

6,601,290 

111,148 

185,033 

2,949,970 

484,978 

88,558 

Efcudot, 

Eacudtm. 
206,676 

Efcmdot. 

79 

284,257 

32,479 

15,389,825 

17  908 

475,236 

932,083 

5,188,156 

1,074,078 

EKUm. 
207. 7U 

BmSi ...::::::::: 

Franco  and  possessi  ons 

28,754 
1,214,840 

193,977 
2,305,468 

296,733 

Great  Britain  and  possoRsians 

25,60^  4a 

Netherlands  and  possessions 

129  OSI 

Japan ". 

3,000 
1,507,773 

«;«7;j64" 

160 
1,624,502 

«.1^S 

Portugal  and  possessiona 

Unitea  States" '..*....!... 

5,673,2M 

All  other  countries 

96,396 

2,783,5M 

Total 

10,983,466 

2,850,772 

7.677-247 

23,394,101 

44,9I0,5» 

INHAMBANB. 

France  and  possessions 

14,972 
629,986 
15,197 
2<838 
174,290 
27  207 
18,483 

14.072 

a  reat  Britain  and  possessions 

9,210 

630^196 

Netherlands  and  possessions 

15  19 

Japan 

26  8R 

Portacal  and  possessions .  .. 

28,047 

United  States .,..'. 

All  other  countries 

21,476 

ao;foo 

Total 

906,973 

59,633 

066,606 

CniNDS. 

France  and  possessions 

9,392 
1,284,368 
18,054 
7,527 
452,889 
125,077 
42,924 

534 

1,599,700 

1,077 

0,0U 

Oroat  Britain  and  possessions 

205,992 

14,860 

8, 084^820 

lOLia 

Japan 

hsa 

Portneal  and  possessions 

219,671 

1,310,712 

284,307 
29,883 
2;  188 

r^,sn 

United  States 

1551m 

All  other  countries [ 

45;  111 

Total 

1,  £20,831 

425,663 

1,325,572 

l,a7,688 

5,589,754 

QUEUMAKB. 

Franco  and  possessions 

13,703 
865,008 

21, 191 

3,021 

443,04^1 

122,058 

66,972 

198,336 

^iS 

Great  Britain  and  possessions ...... 

Netherlands  and  possessions 

21,191 

Japan 

3.aa 

Portugal  and  possessions " 

34,653 

4,256 

4^,a 

UnltedStates 

122,00 

All  other  countries 

144,096 

200,067 

Total 

1,524,597 

377,084 

4,256 

1,905,987 



'  * 

HOZAJfBIQlTB. 

47,918 
1,607,410 

2i;320 
1,580,914 

64,541 

31,677 

106,013 
110,086 

117 

41,684 

iM,m 

1,78B;180 

Netherlands  and  possessions 

2, 196,  Mi 

Portarai  and  posseflisloiis. . 

291,563 

323,364 

United  States 

«.5a 

All  other  articles 

160,  m 

55,601 

M7,4« 

Total 

3,346,780 

067,833 

420,776 

4,435,386 

Grand  total 

18,687,647 

4,380,985 

0,427,851 

25,311,780 

67,8BB,Sn 

Principal  Imports  at  Lourenco  Marques. 

The  total  imports  into  the  port  of  Lourenco  Marques  during  1918, 
valued  at  10,988,466  escudos,  show  an  increase  of  more  than  2,000,000 
escudos  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  when  the  amount  was 
8,575,514  esciioos.  However,  imports  from  the  United  States  de^ 
clined  from  601,466  escudos  in  1917  to  484,978  escudos  during  1918. 
The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  total  im-^ 
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ports  into  Lourenco  Marques  during  1918  and  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  during  that  year : 


Articles. 


Total  imports. 


Quantity.       Value, 


Imports  from 
United  SUtes. 


Quantity.    Value 


Agricultural  machinery kilos*. 

Alcohol liters  6. 

Animals^  live 

Anns  and  ammunition. 

Automobiles number. 

Automobile  parts kilos*. 

Beans,  dried do... 

Boats number. 

Boots  and  shoes pairs. 

Bristles kilos*. 

Butter do... 

Candles do... 

Cement do... 

Cement,  fiber do... 

Ceramics do... 

Cereals: 

Maize do... 

Malt do... 

Oats do... 

Rice do... 

Wheat do... 

Other do... 

Cheese do... 

Chemical  products do... 

Coal do... 

Coal  tar do... 

Codfish do... 

Coffee do... 

C!otton  waste do... 

Construction  material do... 

Crockery do... 

CutJery do... 

Dves do... 

Electrical  material do... 

Fabrics: 
Cotton- 
Dyed  and  printed do... 

Raw  and  bleach&d do... 

All  other do... 

Fish,  preserved do... 

Food  products, n. e.  s do... 

Forage do... 

Fruit: 

Fresh do... 

Preserved do... 

Furniture do... 

Glass do... 

Glass  manufoctures do... 

Hard^'are do... 

Hats  and  bonnets number. 

Iron. bar,  sheet, and  pig kilos*. 

Lara do... 

Leather: 

Manufactures do... 

Tanned do... 

Hatches do... 

Keats: 

Canned do... 

In  barrels do... 

Medicines do... 

Metal  manufactures do... 

Military  equipment do. . . 

Milk,  preserved do... 

Nalb do... 

Oilseeds: 

Peanut do... 

Sesame do... 

Gib: 

Gasoline do... 

Linseed do... 

Lubricating do... 

Olive do... 

Peanut do... 

Petroleum do. . . 

Other  edible do... 

« 1  kiIo-2.2  pounds. 


424.854 
23,199 


25 

0,948 

686,860 

6 

27,064 

3,346 

104,473 

30,890 

3,957,680 

10,532 

20,560 

5,601,683 

1,241 

181,450 

2,506,646 

4,283,706 

325,593 

28,006 

132,818 

34,819,240 

18,005 

207,059 

83,755 

85,362 

33,154 

32,821 

7,816 

521 

11,848 


371,170 
244,557 
47,097 
47,150 
234,672 
208,627 

61,421 
61,523 
22,376 
19,599 
26,777 
21,829 
23,023 
436,209 
27,526 

6,172 
6,452 
81,027 

17,760 
22,437 
44,843 
237,365 
10,700 
119,583 
101,076 

26,436 
320,786 

360,680 

60,526 

231,858 

169,042 

7,500 
482,027 

3,333 


Eseudot. 
298,043 

26,875 
380,077 
164, 171 

34,411 

21,607 
112,761 

25,522 
120,135 

12,041 
144,035 

20,066 

87,555 
3,053 
3,380 

410,281 

446 

10,894 

418,710 

1, 100, 170 

50,120 

38,848 

60,131 

134,430 

4,098 

184,730 

28,719 

55,968 

27,300 

20,788 

14,451 

232 

14,375 


1,461,371 

733,603 

--305,648 

21,074 

120,909 

11,462 

8,475 
44,943 
14, 139 
11,073 
47,957 
87,390 
48,136 
86,212 
83,337 

14,316 
24,035 
27,640 

22,956 
32,626 
311,337 
140,802 
22,000 
50,442 
29,017 

1,830 
22,616 

43,172 

24,447 

48,323 

187,181 

3,327 

74,186 

1,496 


83,206 


Bfcudot. 
23,903 


765 


45 
3,362 


2,001 
237 
713 


5,338 
120 
503 


1,796 


82,041 
18,905 


351,093 

8,321 

231,603 


481,877 
2,277 


28,183 
6,884 


2,601 


50 
400 


067 
87 
373 


1,415 
64 
028 
872 


116 


8 
350 


13 


0,100 


1,380 

4,078 

1,109 

4  370 

2,368 

1,631 

261 

358 

1,060 

1,205 

1,100 

489 

5,353 

2,T35 

220 

281 

81 

283 

187 

141 

183,272 

33,760 

680 

628 

166 

1,201 

246 

200 

1,303 

1,124 

272 

376 

1,077 

1,420 

30,628 

13,080 

35,611 
4,144 


41,426 
4,628 
48.220 


74,006 
1,066 


»lliter-0.26  gallon. 
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Ariidw. 


Total  impcrts. 


Quantity. 


Vahie. 


ImportjfraBi 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Paints  ana  Inks kilos  o. 

Paper,  n.e.s <io... 

Perfumery ao... 

Pholographic  material do... 

Pianoe number. 

Poetagestamps v/,---- 

Potatoes kiloa*. 

Railway  material do... 

Rope. do... 

Rubber  manufactures do... 

Sardines do... 

Sewing  maohines. number. 

Soap .kilcs*. 

8u^  and  candy do... 

Sweets do... 

Tea do... 

Thread do... 

Telegraphic  material do... 

Telephone  material do... 

Tobacco: 

Manufbetures do... 

Raw do... 

Turpentine do... 

Typewriters. .number. 

Vegetables kilos*. 

Vehides,  n.  e.  8 number. 

Velocipedes. do... 

War  material kiios«. 

Wines,  beer,  whisky  ,etcs. fttecs^. 

Wire: 

Barbed  and  smooth kilos  «. 

Fenoa do... 

Mosquito do... 

Wood: 

Timber do... 

Manufactures do... 

Zinc do... 

Ail  other  articles 


128.519 

222,516 

19,«3S 

1,131 

6 


»9,5S7 

767,014 

44.679 

35,632 

21,276 

105 

S2,16g 

071,701 

10,Q1S 

20,666 

4,806 

184,606 

688 

10,639 

141,348 

6,624 

36 

118,500 

72 

15 

37,670 

2,831,411 

90,221 
6,750 
6,01S 

924,103 

355,050 

15,778 


Eseudos. 
55,243 
150,971 
30,777 
3,092 
983 
4,100 
66,832 
73,472 
S^8U 
65,216 
26,264 
3,641 
21,465 
112,792 
13,214 
28,417 
16,785 

^^ 
1,437 

28,458 
76,083 

3,sao 

4,382 
33, 2U 
91,688 

2,501 

•7,675 

1,027,865 

21,004 
2,422 
6,051 

44,099 

32,408 

5,963 

008,572 


9,791 

20,604 

143 


EiCudM. 
3.105 


327,323 
56 


0,2iS 


138 

140 

474 

687 

5 

154,086 


"tJ 


n 
u 


3,624 
30 
247 


7S8 

3,560 

219 


79 

06,480 
4,301 
3,371 

520,573 

2),063 

7,354 


11,89 
3,299 

20. 738 


Total. 


10,988,466 


481^978 


•  1  kOo-2.2  pounds.  b  1  llter-0.26  gallon. 

Imports  from  TJnited  States  into  Other  Ports  of  FrovlAoe. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into 
the  ports  of  Inhambane,  Chinde,  Quilimane,  and  Mozambique  daring 
1918  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Quan- 
Uty. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Quaft- 
tity. 


Vaha. 


IMHAMDANX. 

Oment kilos  «. 

Flour,  wheat do... 

Iron,  bars  and  sheets do. . . 

Machines: 

Agricnlttiral do... 

Sewing number. 

Medicines. kllosa. 

Metal  manufactures do... 

Oils: 

Gasoline do... 

Linseed do... 

Mineral  Inbrlcating do... 

Petroleum do. . . 

Railway  BUkterial do... 

Wood: 

Manufactures do... 

Timber do... 

AU  other  articles 


802 
3,373 
4,005 

3,676 

110 
276 

2,232 
316 
5,096 
6«,170 
3,890 

812 
3,930 


231 

1,087 
1.167 

1,792 
41 
265 
144 

702 
257 

1,557 
16,057 

1,089 

875 

494 

1,936 


Total. 


17,207 


CHWDK. 

Automobile  parts ailos>.. 

BeWng do,.. 

Cheese do. . . 

Chemical  products do. . . 

Pertiiirer -do... 

Fhmr,  wheat do... 

Fruit,  dried. do... 

Hantrvare do. . . 

Iron,  bars  and  sheets. do. . . 

Machines,  sewing number. 

Meat5,  preserved kilos  a. 

Medicines do... 

Metal  manuliictures do 

Milk,  condensed do 

Noils do.. 

Oils: 

GasoUne do.. 

Mineral,  lubrlcathig do. . 

Petroleum do.. 

Palms  and  inks do.. 

Railway  materiat do.. 


80 
196 
46B 
157 
38,000 

27,  au 

177 

30 

1,200 

3 

271 

42 

1,638 

6M 

l,«€l 

19,819 

44,4U 

^37S 

483 

93,011 


SIS 

14B 
37,791 
9.MI 

m 

10 


'•IS 

1.0U 

T.W 
0,456 

15^150 

a9.«08 


a  1  kilo"  2.2  pounds. 
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Articles. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


CBINDK— C(Mitinued. 

Rope kilos  a. 

Tuipentino do... 

Wood: 

Timber do. . . 

Manu&ctnres do... 

Wine,  beer,  etc liters  b. 

Zinc kilos  «. 

All  other  articles 


830 

ago 

15,233 

1,719 

396 

960 


Eseu- 

2,13h 
957 

3,327 

1,467 

397 

200 

1,899 


QUiLiMANB— continued. 

Paints  and  inks kilo^a.. 

Railway  material do.. 

Turpentine. do.. 

Typewriters number.. 

Wire,  mosquito kilos  «. . 

All  other  articles 


2,849 

253,230 

1,205 

1 


Total.. 


Total. 


125,677 


Coal  tar kilos  «. 

Flour,  wheat do. 

Inm,  bars  and  sheets do. 

Ma<mine3,  agricultural do. 

Meats,  preserved do. 

Metal  manufactures do. 

Milk,  condensed do. 

Motor  cycles number. 

Nails kUoso. 

Oils: 

Gasoline do. 

Mineral,  lubricating do. 

Petroleum do. 


7,8S0 

7,750 

20,003 

17,138 

188 

11,008 

1,040 

3 

150 

3,120 
19,360 
36,195 


M9 

2,583 

17,117 

21,G88 

397 

6,160 

909 

1,606 

150 

6,678 
9,662 
10,914 


MOZAMBIQUE. 

Fruits,  preserred kHoso.. 

Meats,  preserved do.. 

Milk,  condensed do.. 

Oils: 

Gasoline do.. 

Unseed do.. 

Mineral,  lubricating do. . 

Petroleum do.. 

Turpentine do.. 

Typewriters number. . 

All  other  articles 


Total.. 


dot. 
1,735 


229 
333 

1,412 


122,058 


106 

250 
6,M0 

3,458 

600 

3,030 

146,097 

663 

1 


6,463 

l,ai70 
421 

1,663 

42,823 

326 

276 

706 


54,541 


o  1  kilo-2.2  pounds.  » 1  litet-0.20  galkm.  i 

Export  Trade  of  tlie  Proyince. 

During  1918  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  the  exports  of  local 
produce  from  the  ports  of  the  Province  of  Mozambique  were  as 
follows : 


Articles. 


Quantity.      Va!ue. 


Articles. , 


Quantity.     Value. 


LOUEINCO  MABQX7ES. 


Beans,  Kafllr 

Bdchedemer 

Coconuts 

Copra 

Cotton,  raw 

Feed,  cattle 

Fertilizer 

Fish: 

Fresh 

Dried 

Flour,  manioc 

Food  products 

Hides  and  skins 

Ivory 

Maplra  ( Kafllr  com) . 
Oil  seeds: 

Castor 

Mafurra 

Peanuts 


oils: 

Coconut. 
Mafurra. 
Peanut.. 


Potatoes.. 

Shells 

Sisal,  fiber.. 
Soap. 


Tol 
•Wax. 

Wood  (timber)... 
All  other  arUdes. 


Kil09A 

583,417 
2,700 

64,503 
441,794 

10,100 
475,000 
425.614 

13,486 

6,W5 

111,»50 

16,084 

107,406 

45 

13,760 

58,507 

358,780 

2,861,312 

29,657 

3,564 

55,900 

93,071 

23,580 

42,344 

1,190 

126, 177 

17,085 

6,634,543 

38,010 

17,134 

5,446,991 


Escudoi. 
25,251 
324 
2,536 
55,794 
2,030 
14,550 
12,742 

2,793 

1,9".  8 

6,616 

7,490 

20,685 

203 

413 

1,752 
16,208 

238,  no 

1,900 

550 

8,416 

17,639 

3,500 

3,427 

340 

10,880 

6,790 

742,457 

55,585 

10,474 

36,818 

7,188 


INHAMBAITB. 


Bftchedcmer 

Copra 

Fish,  dried 

Flour,  manioc 

Ivory 

Mangrove  b*rk 

Oil  a^eds:  Mafurra  . 

Rubber,  crude , 

Sugar 

Wax 

AU  other  artioles. . . 


Kilos.a 

12.550 

225.520 

102,139 

7,315 

42 

652,  S50 

206.939 

7.905 

22,  WO 

12,650 


Escudot, 

1,005 

22,544 

7,161 

231 

214 

1,426 

8,073 

6,324 

1,728 

6,058 

213 


Total. 


65,871 


CHINDV. 


Animals,  Hve 

Beans,  Kaffir 

Cotton,  raw 

Hides  and  sUns. 

Ivory 

Malie 

Oil,  peanut 

Oil  seeds: 

Peanut- 

Sesame 

Rubber 

Salt 

Sisal 

Soap 

Sumr 

>MCCO. 


Tob_ 

Wood  (timber)... 

All  other  articles. 


446,638 

115,381 

7,115 

614 

231,060 

72 

39,183 

880 

3,870 

1,455,138 

466,150 

1,215 

1,297,362 

16,305 

6,800 


25,860 

26,738 

35,188 

2,387 

2,72S 

16,768 

43 

2,823 
36 

8,098 

56,380 

57,380 

610 

129,738 

6,100 

200 

3,900 


Total. 


1,316,117 


Total. 


367.508 


a  I  kilo- 2.2  pounds. 


»lIiter-0.26  gallon. 
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Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ArUcIes. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QUIUMANE. 

Anlmalif,  llvo 

KOosA 

Escudos. 

11,520 

285,306 

1,800 

11,509 

48,436 

14,386 

607 

MOZAMBIQUE— continued. 
Tri<1«»5  ftnd  sHns 

4,147 

3,136,664 

100,400 

12,040 

40,521 

3,680,991 

437.083 

110,792 

37,132 

1,375,945 

172.520 

290 

7,070 

2,49 

Copra.. 1 

2,995,188 

3,600 

23r,375 

764,089 

287,709 

Maize 

M,46i 

Oil,  peanut 

Mapira  (Kaflir  com) 

Oil,  peanut 

lO.OU 

ilm 

SUtal.....'.!???. ! 

OU  seeds: 

Castor 

8u£ar 

1,230 

All  other  articles 

Peanuts 

302,997 

29,160 
3,01 

Total 

373,624 

Other 

Rioe 

9.372 
2,90 

MOZAKBIUUE. 

1,181.678 
107,896 
131.580 
13,000 

252,590 
34,048 

61,554 

4,868 

8,949 

52 

25,196 
1,227 

Salt 

Shells 

17,011 

Beans,  kaffir 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Wax 

72i 

B^he'de  mor.    . . 

4,530 

Coiumbo  root 

All  other  articles 

1,707 

Ebony 

Total 

Flour: 

5GS,118 

HfftiM    .- 

Other 

a  1  Idlo— 2.2  pounds. 

Transit  Trade  to  TransTaal. 

Imports  in  transit  to  the  Transvaal  through  the  port  of  Lourenco 
Marques  amounted  to  23,394,101  escudos  during  1918  as  against 
26,262,991  escudos  in  the  preceding  year.  Practically  all  of  this  de- 
crease occurred  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  which  amounted 
to  only  5,188,156  escudos  in  1918  as  compared  with  8,451,378  escudos. 
in  1917.  The  principal  imports  into  the  port  of  Lourenco  Marques 
in  transit  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  this 
trade  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Total 
Imports  for 
Transvaal. 


Imports 

from 

United 

Stotes. 


Articles. 


Total 
imports  for 
TransvaaL 


Imports 

from 

United 

States. 


Bags  and  burlaps 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  material 

Candles 

Cereals: 

Rice 

Other 

Chemical  products,  n.  o.  s. . . 

Coal  tar 

CofToe 

Coir,  liber 

Cork 

Cotton  waste 

Crockery 

Cutlerv 

Electric  material 

Fabrics 

Flour,  n.  e.  8 

Food  products,  n.  e.  s 

Fruit,  dried 

Furniture 

Glass 

Grease,  lubricating 

Gums 

Hardware 

Hats  and  bonnets 

Hops 

Instruments,  n.  e.  s 

Iron,  bars  and  nig 

Leather,  tanned 

Machines,  n.  e.  ft. 

Matches 

Meats,  preserved 


Eitudos. 

1,605,866 

70,783 

38,921 

115,562 

231,925 

36,400 

4,220,059 

30,598 

294,953 
40,022 
23,200 
62,922 
61,749 
49,662 

185,379 
2,664,887 

114,362 

294,340 
48,422 
12,955 
83,099 
69,890 
15,272 
82,403 
27,762 
8,364 

834,423 
3,534,408 

172,466 

678,607 
23,834 
17,708 


Etcudos. 


1,050 
2,306 


3,570 

108,821 

147 


160 


1,249 

1,118 

83,238 

10,691 

72,606 

1«159 

1,870 

8,949 

25,553 

6,464 

2,292 


2,205 

117,443 

1,630,784 

128,225 

177,248 


9.328 


Medicines 

Metal  manuliactures 

Milk,  preserved 

Mining  material 

Oils: 

Lubricating 

Mineral,  n.e.s. 

Petroleum 

Vegetable 

Ores,  n.  e.  s. 

Packing,  engine 

Paints. 

Paper,  n.e.s 

Perfumery 

Railway  mater laL 

Rope 

Rubber  manufactures 

8ugar 

Soap 

Tea 

Tobacco , 

Turpentine 

Vegetables,  preserved — 

Vehicles,  n.  e.  s. 

Whisky,  brandy,  gin,  etc 

Wlre.n.e.  s 

Wood: 

Timber 

Manufactures 

All  other  arUdes 

Tctal 


E$eudo8. 
54,989 
741,834 
58,209 
692,768 

536,578 
481,681 
508,943 
183,719 
87,872 
60,409 
45,368 
123.424 
20,042 
806,777 
50,283 
239,034 
718,569 


E»CHio$, 

3,965 

150.850 

51,488 

85,399 

487.519 
273,039 
468,644 
21,106 


55.637 
6,527 

33,818 

2,730 

127,474 


124,413 


503,798 
36,897 
14,961 
33,339 
83.733 
968,156 
187,147 


13,S3S 


1. 


73,418 
334.591 


600 
133,187 

807,230 
16^388 
8,191 


33,394,101 


6,188.151 


) 
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Decline  in  Shipping  at  Lourenco  Karqnes. 

British  shipping  predominates  in  the  trade  of  Lourenco  Marques, 
245  vessels  of  that  nationality  entering  the  port  during  1918  out  of  a 
total  of  512.  Portuguese  shipping  was  second  with  176  entrances. 
The  total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entering  and  clearing  the  port  in 
1918  was  1,647,536,  a  decrease  of  1,219,061  tons  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  when  the  total  was  2,866,597  tons.  The  number  of 
vessels,  with  the  amount  of  cargo  discharged  and  loaded,  entering 
and  clearing  the  port  during  1917  and  1918  was  as  follows : 


Arrivata. 

NationaUty. 

Number  of  Y08- 
sels. 

ToQ8  of  cargo  dis- 
charged. 

Number  of  ves- 
sels. 

Tons  of  cargo 
shipped. 

1917 

1918 

^917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

AmBrican 

3 

1 

2 

945 

3 

3' 

12 
38 

8 
176 

1 
16 

7 

2,495 

'ii3,'e96* 

500 

3,800 

202 

3 

**"426* 
6 
6 
2 

35* 

18 
203 

4 
15 
20 

1 

2 

344 

3 

3* 

12 
39 
10 
170 
1 

17 
9 

1,399 
900 

Braziliftn 

660 
75,447 
7,078 

**566;3i8* 

10,341 

13,344 

640 

**S3,'986* 
15,365 

49,996 
6,889 
67,584 
54,540 

British 

419 
8 
6 
3 

424,099 

PSnUl^ r 

Ihitch.....  

514 

29 

4,943 

3,069 

36,749 

2,137 

10,217 

640 

Gnek       

49,673 
73,749 

Japanese 

35 

20 
204 
4 
15 
23 

2,167 
6,997 
37,977 
4,313 

Norw^^ui 

23ffl6 
62,296 
3233 
36  938 
14,700 

P(X'tugaese 

RosBian 

flMnish .................  r .,,,  T  - 

Bwediflh, 

13, 118 

Total 

737 

512 

185,259 

139,841 

738 

611 

758,927 

691,424 

THE  CHARTERED  COMPANIES. 

The  total  trade  of  the  Chartered  Company  of  Mozambique,  whose 
port  is  Beira,  increased  from  18^622,280  escudos  in  1917  to  25,985,448 
escudos  in  1918  (exclusive  of  com  and  bullion).  The  details  of  this 
trade  are  given  below: 


Year. 

Imparts. 

Exports. 

Reexports. 

Transit 
trade. 

Total. 

igi7 

AetMfM. 
2,691,911 
3,521,834 

Escudoa. 
2,C43,7n 
3,480,180 

Escudos, 
8,798,595 
13,955,073 

Escudos, 
4,488,C63 
5,028,361 

Escudos. 
18.622,280 

1918 

35,965,448 

Imports  into  Beira. 

The  quantitjr  and  value  of  the  articles  imported  into  Beira  by  the 
Mozambique  Co.  during  1918  for  local  consumption,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Quantity, 


Value. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Aerated  waters kilos . . 

Agricultural  machinery  .do — 

Automobiles number . . 

Alcoliol liters.. 

Animals,  live number. . 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Bags  and  burlaps kilos. . 

Beer liters.. 

Bicycles number. . 


25,729 
1,838,346 
5 
6,148 


Escudos. 

8,768  j  Boats number.. 

593,549  I  Boots  and  shoes kilos 


557,393 

107,563 

52 


2,825 
2,761 
92,754 
25,892 
211,501 
29,059 
2,836 


Butter do. 

Candles do 

Cement ..do.... 

Cheese do.... 

Cool.. tons.. 

Coaltar -kUos.. 

J  Codfish do — 


11 
5,335 
34,148 
15,974 
853,769 
13,875 
23,9^/5 
20,387 
14.454 


Escudos. 

13,467 

29,090 

;    33,710 

-    7,307 

10,254 

•  16,379 

176,808 

2,300 

9,312 
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Articles. 


Quantity 


Value. 


Artieles. 


Quantity, 


Valiir 


CofToe Wlos.. 

Coin: 

Gold,  foreign 

Silver,  Portuguese 

Crockery kilos.. 

Fabrics: 

Cotton- 
Dyed    and    printed 

kilos.. 

Haw    and    bleached 
kilos.. 

Other  n.  e.  s do — 

Firewood do 

Fish,  dried do.... 

Flour,  wheat do — 

Food  preserves do — 

Food  products do.r.. 

Glass do 

Glass  nianu/actures do 

Hats  and  bonnets... number.. 
Instruments  and  tools.. kilos. . 

Iron,  galvanized do 

Iron  and  steel: 

Bars  and  sheets do 

Columns,  tubes,  etc.do.. . . 

Lard do 

Legumes do 

Lime do — 

llaize do 

Matches do 

Meats,  preserved do 

Medicmes do — 


13,077 


13,090 


98,097 


EKudot, 
9,016 

149,150 
7,227 
11,319 


218,930 


80,753 

136,962 

8,450 

44,673 

4,465,820 

6,053 

168,412 

21,049 

334,332 

47,065 

102,450 

73,629 

840,879 

106,534 

54,852 

8,934 

2,892 

3,979 

7,514 

10,819 

11,706 

13,250 

27,835 

5,638 

108,754 

17,268 

169,637 

14,825 

14,074 

12,312 

535,723 

39,595 

452,205 

11,336 

2,131,501 

83,476 

10,216 

6,330 

22,772 

20,807 

16,104 

41,302 

Metal  manu&ctures,  n.  e.  8. 

kiloa.. 

Motoc  cycles number 

Nails kilos. 

Oik: 

Gasoline do 

Lubricating do 

Olive liters.. 

Petroleum kik».. 

Paints do 

Paper,  n.  e.  s do. . . 

Per  f umery do . . . 

Potatoes do 

Railway  material do 

Rice do 

Rope do 

Sewing  machines. .  .number. . 

Soap,  laundry kilos. . 

Sugar do 

Sweets do. 

Tobacco  mauulactures.  do 

Typc%\Titer8 number. . 

Vehicles,  n.  e.  s do 

Wines liters.. 

Wire: 

Barbed kilos.. 

Mosquito do 

Wood  (timber) do.... 

All  other  articles 


7»,3U 

8 

23,890 

42,552 

472,267 

45.275 

210,712 

39,080 

39,243 

5,628 

381,979 

1,116,121 

833.129 

14,064 

39 

107.614 

71,279 

20,928 

26,020 

27 

286 

556,657 

2,804 

589 

1,188,975 


60,107 

1,3S0 

10,605 

5,W) 
56.458 
34,315 
10.145 
14,5« 
35,587 

7.144 

16.702 

2f»,244 

67,572 

9,306 

1,528 
29.227 

8,373 
13,837 
43,621 

6,738 

7,619 
176,455 

9SS 

870 

96,896 

305,166 


Total. 


3,678, 2U 


Local  Produce  Exported  from  Belra. 

Sugar  is  the  principal  item  exported  from  the  port  of  Beira,  15,- 
238,674  kilos,  valued  at  1,120,044  escudos,  being  shipped  in  1918  and 
20,407,568  kilos,  valued  at  1,066,099  escudos,  in  1917.  The  total 
exports  in  1918  amounted  to  1,579,024  escudos  as  compared  with 
1,796,245  escudos  in  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  articles 
shipped  in  1918  were : 


Articles. 


Quantity.      Value. 


Articles. 


Quantity.     Value. 


Alcohol 

Animals,  live 

Copra 

Cotton,  raw 

Flour,  maise 

Gold,  bars 

Hides  and  skins. 

Ivory 

Legumes 

IMie 

If  eat,  frozen 


Kilos.a 
615,979 


5,110 

105,537 

827,615 

200 

22,252 

167 

71,018 

4,506,060 

25,224 


Eecudot, 

2,275 

13,068 

613 

10,504 

38,683 

111,788 

10,010 

659 

8,704 

166,136 

12,855 


Oil,  peanut 

Oilseed,  peanut... 

Rubber 

Shells 

Suear 

Tobacco,  raw 

Wax.... 

All  other  articles. 


15, 


Kilos.a 
25,275 
36,200 
5,687 
1,635 
(38,574 
2,286 
aO.334 


E$nidoi. 

3,956 

l,n5 

4.962 

fiOl 

1,120,014 

n< 

14,480 
57,3a 


Total. 


1,S79.(B1 


a  lkilo-3.2  pounds. 


»  Liter  or  OJKgaUon. 
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Trade  of  the  Port  of  Belra  with  the  United  States. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  a  value  of  149,708 
escudos  in  1917  to  299,965  escudos  in  1918  and  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Agricultural  machinery 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Kilos. a 
124,228 

Eicvkdoa. 
34,282 
557 
15,778 
2,534 
1,089 

725 

2,718 
782 

2,677 
575 
173 

Oils: 

Gasoline 

KUoB.a 

30,131 

322,616 

157,448 

1,568 

229 

359 

890,000 

1,804 

15,193 

Eacudot, 

8,407 

35,909 

6,336 

411 

Flour,  wheat 

137,622 
6,787 
2,678 

4,487 
6,131 
1,048 
1,666 
1,572 
1,592 

Mineral,  lubricating 

Petroleum 

Food  products 

Iron,  galvanized 

Paints  and  inks 

Iron  and  steel: 

Paper,  writing 

300 

Bars,  sheet  and  pig 

Pftrfiimery ,    ....... 

782 

Columns,  tubes,  ete 

Railway  material 

184,950 

Meats.  DreDarod 

Wire,  barbed.. 

208 

fiSiK.^. ..:::::::::::::: 

Wooa  manufactures 

416 

Metal  manufactures 

All  other  articles 

5,356 

Nffil^ 

Total 

299,965 

a  I  kilo»2.2  pounds. 

The  only  item  of  export  from  this  port  to  the  United  State*!  during 
1M8  was  4,722  kilos  of  rubber,  valued  at  3,997  e.scudos.  Exi^K)rts  to 
the  United  States  during  1917  amounted  to  38,259  escudos. 

Shipping  at  Beira. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Beira  during  1918  was 
539,175,  compared  with  563,154  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  As  with 
the  other  ports  of  Mozambique  Province,  British  shipping  predomi- 
nates, followed  by  Portuguese  entries.  There  were  no  American  ves- 
sels in  this  trade  during  1918.  The  number  of  vessels  entering  and 
clearing  the  port,  and  uie  amount  of  cargo  discharged  and  shipped 
are  shown  in  the  following  table:      ' 


Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Nationality. 

Number  of  ves- 
sels. 

Tons  of  cargo 
discharged. 

Number  of  ves- 
sels. 

Tons  of  cargo 
shipped. 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

AinQricdii              •  -••  .  .....  .•... 

1 

1 

i' 

223 

1 

i' 

109 

1 

7,000 

Brazilian 

1 
227 

1 

i* 

109 

1 

1,987 

British 

185 

40,300 

"**S54" 
1,284 
2,842 

50,695 
2,370 

i" 

5,432 
1,416 

185 

i" 

5 
132 

105,435 

93,891 

Danish 

Dutch 

1 

5 

131 

1 
2,141 
16,874 

Norwegian 

Portuzueso. 

17,851 

Swedish        

I 

Total   

323 

310 

45,280 

59,914 

324 

336 

131,451 

113,731 

Statistical  data,  which  were  not  available  for  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany of  Nyassa  during  1916  and  1917,  were  also  unobtainable  for 
1918. 
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VXRGDJ  ISLANDS  OF  THE  UNITEP  STATES. 

rrepMWd  by  the  DMsion  of  Statistical  Bureau  of  Fot«lg»  «Bd  Domestic  Commerce^ 

Of  the  United  States  group  of  the  Virpfin  Islands^  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  formerly  known  as  the  Danish  West  IndiesT  St.  Croix,  the 
largest,  contains  approximately  85  square  miles,  St.  Thomas  30,  and 
St.  John  20  square  miles.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  about  50 
smaller  islands,  most  of  them  unnamed  and  uninhabited,  comprising 
in  -all  84,781  acres,  of  wliich  69,892  acres  are  in  farms.  Because  the 
islands  of  this  archipelago  were  too  numerous  to  be  named  indi- 
vidually, Columbus  called  them  the  "  Virgins  "  after  St.  Ursula  and 
her  11,000  virgins  when  he  found  the  islands  on  his  second  voyage 
of  discovery. 

The  eastern  group,  known  as  the  British  Virgin  Islands,  is  a  Brit- 
ish possession,  and  includes  Tortola,  Anegada,  Virgin  Gorda,  and 
adjacent  smaller  islands. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  gave  the  total  population  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States  m  1917  as  26,051,  of  which  1,922  or  7.4 
per  cent  were  white,  19,523  or  about  80  per  cent  negroes,  and  the  re- 
mainder, 4,606,  of  mixed  races.  The  island  of  St.  Croix  contained 
14,901  people,  St.  Thomas  10,191,  and  St.  John  959.  The  report  of 
the  Congressional  Commission,  January,  1920,  states  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Charlotte  Amalie  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  is  now  about 
9,000,  while  Christiansted  and  Frederiksted,  on  St.  Croix,  contain 
respectively  about  5,000  and  3,000  inhabitants;  the  total  population 
of  the  islands  being  about  60  per  cent  urban  and  40  per  cent  rural. 
Tfie  total  number  of  families  on  the  islands  was  reported  as  9,568 
and  the  total  nimiber  of  dwellings  5,858. 

.Value  of  the  Forelgni  Trade. 

The  trade  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  with  the 
world  was  valued  at  $4,196,037  in  the  calendar  year  1919,  as  against 
$3,141,775  in  1918,  a  gain  of  $1,054,262,  or  33  per  cent. 

Exports  show  a  gain  of  $670,179,  from  $1,249,346  in  1918  to  $1,919,- 
625   in    1919.     Corresponding   imports    increased    $384,083,    from 
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$1,892,429  to  $2,276,512.  With  this  gratifying  increase  there  was  a 
drop  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  the  \>alance  of  trade  against  the  islands 
from  $643,083  in  1918  to  $356,987  in  1919. 

The  major  portion  of  this  valuable  commerce  was  with  the  United 
States,  the  exports  from  this  coimtry  increasing  in  value  $164,014, 
from  $1,640,103  to  $1,804,117;  and  imports  from  the  islands  into  the 
States  $455,619,  from  $1,137,501  in  1918  to  $1,593,1^0  in  1919.  This 
is  a  growth  in  value  of  40  per  cent  in  imports  and  10  per  cent  in 
exports  over  1918. 

The  proportionate  increase  is  even  more  striking  in  the  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  imports  from  which  rose  87  per  cent,  or  $220,069, 
from  $252,326  in  1918  to  $472,395  in  1919 ;  and  corresponding  exports 
$214,560,  or  191  per  cent,  from  $111,845  to  $326,405.  This  showing 
is  the  more  remarkable  since  the  operation  of  the  national  prohibi- 
tion act  practically  cut  off  in  1919  the  former  valuable  trade  in  spirit3i 
wines,  and  liquors  for  beverage  purposes. 

7orelgrn  Trade  by  Ports. 

Trade  returns  for  1919  are  more  readily  comparable  with  those  of 
the  preceding  year  when  shown  in  tabular  form : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

•  '        ' 

1918  a 

1919  a 

1918a 

1919  a 

rorts- 

Chiistiftnsted 

$9,736 
36,089 

119,002 
23,668 

88,999 
9,787 

$42,457 
173,  IW 

Frodoriksted 

Total  St.  CYoix 

45,816 
306,511 

43,670 
43d,  735 

18,788 
93,050 

314,644 
111,761 

St.  Thomas 

Total  foreign  trade 

352,336 
1,640,103 

473,395 
1,804,117 

111.845 
1,137,531 

326,409 
1,598,130 

Trade  with  the  United  States 

Total  trade,  Virgin  Islands  of  United  States 

1,892,429 

3,376,513 

1,349,346 

1,919,535 

a  Calendar  years. 
Ttftde  with  the  United  States. 

It  is  evident  that  the  favorable  showing  in  1919  represents  a  gain 
in  volume  as  well  as  value  on  many  classes  of  commodities.  The 
percentagjes  of  increase  are  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  solely  by 
price  variations  from  1918  to  1919.  For  example,  domestic  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  the  islands  of  such  bulky  articles  as  rice, 
soap,  cotton  cloths,  leaf  tobacco,  white  pine  lumber,  and  numerous 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  show  increased  quantities  in  1919, 
although  the  average  export  price  of  many  of  these  classes  indicates 
an  advance  over  1918  vilutJ.  The  extent  of  the  trade  in  these  and 
other  articles  exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  islands  in  the 
calendar  years  1918  and  1919  is  shown  below : 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


1918 


1919 


Value. 


1913 


1919 


Agripultural  Implements: 

riows  and  cultivatofS 

.   All  other  and  parts  of 

Animals , 

(^ttlc number. . 

norios do 

Mules do  ... 

All  other  (including  fowls) 


$2,123 

1,353 

750 

500 

125 


'orgitized'by  VjO' 


f3,5S7 
3,231 
5,387 
2,100 

i,sm 

1,109 
>     617 
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Articlos. 


Qo&ntity. 


1018  1919 


Valuo. 


1918 


1919 


Asbestos,  manufiEictures  of. 

Athletic  and  sporting  goods 

Blacking  and  polishes 

Brass,  manuracturcs  of 

Breaostufls: 

Bread  and  biscuit pounds.. 

Com bushels.. 

Com  meal  and  com  flour barrels.. 

Oats - bushels,. 

Preparations  of,  for  table  food- 
Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats pounds.. 

All  other  cereal  preparations 

Rice pounds.. 

Rye  flour .oarrels.. 

Wheat  flour do 

All  other  ttrBadstu«s 


38,968 
2,227 

12,335 
1,578 

43,464 

'204,091 

886 

22,515 


Brushes. 

Candles..: pounds.. 

Cars,  automobiles,  and  other  vehicles: 
Automobiles  and  parts  of— 
AutcHnobiles — 

Commercial num  ber . . 

Passenger do.  . 

Parts  of  (not  including  engines  and  tires) 

All  other  vehicles  and  parts  of.... 

Cement,  hydraulic barrels . . 

Chalk  manufactures , 

Chemicals',  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicinesr 

Acids 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceuiical  preparations 

Soda ...W. 

Allotber.. 

Chcwinggum 

Clocks  and  watches  and  parts  of 

Coal,  bituminous tons. . 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured  (not  includ- 
ing confectionery) 

Coffe* pounds.. 

Confectionery 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 
Cloths- 
Duck— 

Unbleached yards.. 

Bleached do 

Colored do 

All  other  cloths— 

Unbleached do.... 

Bleached do 

Col<n-ed— 

Printed do.... 

Dyed  in  the  piece do 

Dvedin  thcyara do 

Laces  and  embroideries 

Wearing  apparel— 
Kuitgoods— . 

Hosiery dozen  pairs.. 

Underwear 

Another 

All  other  wearing  aprarel— 

For  men  ana  boys 

For  women  and  children t, 

Yam I 

All  other  manufactures  of  cottcn 

Earthen,  stone,  and  chinaware 

Electrical  machinery  and  appliances  (except  locomotives): 

Dynamos  or  generators 

I^imps,  Incandescent number. 

Meters  and  measuring  instruments 

Motors 

All  other 

Fibers,  vegetable,  manufactures  of: 

Cordage pounds. 

All  other 

Fish: 

Dried,  smoked,  or  cured- 

Cod,  haddock,  hake,  and  pollock ixninds. 

Herring.....'. do... 

All  other do... 

Pickled  (except sahncn) barrels.. 

Salmon,  caflned pounds.. 

C«uned  fish  (except  salmon  and  shellfish) 
All  other  fish  and  fish  products 


9,267 


20 


2,580 


21,579 


21,447 


1,920 
2,161 
9,691 

23,C51 
83,700 

45,160 
66,001 
32,344 


8,011 


4,599 


19,230 


160,079 

51,061 

9,100 

812 

20,060 


54,020 
3,157 

11.100 
3,208 

45,066 


241,712 

868 

20,497 


5,583 


3,199 


15,846 
"9,646 


6,740 
3,802 
2,770 

29,420 
106,663 

72,626 
121,936 
71,583 


2,597 


28,107 


149,153 

67^504 

2,396 

496 

22,498 


$02 
9,239 
1,426 
2,237 

4,399 

4,799 

129,379 

1,S02 

3,277 
5,967 
17,254 
9,C35 
267,528 
5,052 
1,387 
2.290 


13,069 
3,105 
8,048 
8,631 
64 

1.405 
7,323 
3,128 
9.644 
1,198 
1,662 
133,037 

3,617 
2,914 
10,433 


1,158 
1,604 
4,533 

3,172 
6,785 


'ftlgitrzed  by 


14,609 
7,811 
2,777 


7,217 

3,780 

503 

12,450 
6,942 
1,044 

23,239 
1,966 

3,600 
1,333 
1,166 
1,085 
4,506 

5,440 
2,530 


17, 8n 
4,501 
1,022 

11,939 

4,221 

^»281 

G«6 


$1,472 
10-,  540 
2,360 
1,800 

11,124 
7,130 

94,626 
8,315 

8,286 
9.975 
22,735 
8,960 
234,780 
1,786 
1,580 
1,528 


3,350 
2(k010 
12,077 

6,567 
11,067 

1,579 

1,068 
7,078 
2,214 
19,408 
8,109 
848 
105,162 

3,515 
2,268 
14,434 


6,051 
2,038 


13,586 

31,195 

16,690 

1,133 


6,297 

4,135 

221 

16,403 

5,191 

16 

18,677 
2,362 

1,170 
260 
1,091 
2,039 
15,979 

6,350 
2,587 


18,860 
6,673 
835 
8,133 
4,447 
5,587 
•  536 
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Articles. 


Quantity. 


1918 


1919 


Valtie. 


1918 


Flavoring  extracts  and  tniit  Juices 

Fruits  and  nuts: 
Fruits- 
Apples,  green  or  ripe barrels. 

Oranges boxes. 

All  other  dried,  green  or  ripe 

Preserved— 

Canned 

All  other  preserved 

Nuls- 

Peanuts pounds. 

AU  other 

Furniture  of  metal 

Glass  and  glassware 

Oreaae. 


182 
211 


144 
237 


31,109 


38,063 


Hats  and  materials  for: 

For  men  and  boys 

For  women  and  children 

AU  other  (including  trimmings) 

Household  and  personal  effects 

India  rubber,  and  manufactures  of: 

Belting,  hose,  and  packing 

Boots  and  dioes pairs. 

Druggists' sundries 

Tires,  for  automobiles 

Another 

Instruments  for  sdentiflc  purposei^ 

Medical  and  surgical v*..... 

Optical 

•^     AUother... 

Iron  and  steel: 

Bar  iron pounds. 

Bars  or  rods  of  steel do... 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  etc do... 

Oastlngs,  n.  e.  s 

Cutlery— 

Raxors 

AUother 

Enamel  ware 

Hardware- 
Builders— 

l>ocks - 

Hinges  and  other 

Other  hardware 

Machinery  n.  e.  s.— 

Cash  registers number. 

Engines  and  parts  of— 

Internal  combustion  engines- 
Gasoline— 

Marine do... 

Traction do... 

Kerosene  engines do... 

All  other  engines do... 

Parts  of 

Meters,  gas  and  water 

Pumpsand  pumping  machinery 

Sewing  machines 

8ugar-mi  11  machinery 

Type  wriling  machines 

Windmills 

All  other  machinery  and  parts  of 

Nails  and  wood  screws- 
Wire  nails pounds. 

All  other  f  including  tacks) do... 

Pipes  and  fittings- 
Cast do... 

Wrought do... 

Sheets  and  plates- 
Galvanized  iron  and  steel  sheets do. . . 

Steel  plates  and  sheets do... 

All  other do... 

Stoves  and  ranges 

Structural  iron  and  steel tons. 

Tin  plates  and  manufactures  of 

Tools,  n.  e.  s 

Wire- 
Barbed pounds. 

AUother do... 

Manufactures  of— 

Wire  rope  and  cables 

AUother 

All  other  manuEoctuics  ol  iron  and  steel 


731 


1,468 


61,061 
30,547 
12,307 


80,340 
44,698 
12,724 


35,525 
16,834 

70,W>8 
16,111 

10,861 
12,838 
3,129 


44,632 
15,492 

110,905 
58,381 

100,447 

157,733 

6,053 


54 


55,781 
1,649 


67,764 
8,308 


13,013 


1,219 

462 

2,464 

2,00S 
2,403 

3,666 
1,870 
1,029 
6,602 
1,273 

1,738 
644 
171 

3,754 

1,182 

8178 

447 

10, 0» 

1*«0 

i;i4i 


1,640 

3,774 
1,755 
1,^459 
1,220 


2,191 
4,583 


1,339 
1,823 
2,040 

3,338 


1,262 
3,525 
1,750 
2,958 
1,553 
1,085 
2,337 
1,115 
4,161 
1,954 
1>206 
14,379 

2,253 
2,220 

5,816 
2,135 

1,027 

836 

232 

975 

9,624 

1,468 

4,461 

3,454 
260 

313 
1,933 
35,  n3 
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Articles. 


Lamps,  cbandelien.  etc.  (except  electric) 

Leatoer: 

Belling 

Sole pounds. 


Upper. 
All  other. 


Manufactures  of— 
Boots  and  shoes- 
Children's  pairs . . 

Men's do — 

Women's do — 

Another 

Lime barrels.. 

Matches 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 
Moatpioducts— 
Beefproducts— 

Becl,  pickled  and  other  cured pounds. . 

Oleomargarine,  imitation  butter do 

Hogproducts— 

Bacon do — 

Hams  and  shoulders,  cured do. . . . 

l«rd do 

Pork,  pickled do.... 

Lard  compounds  and  other  substitutes  for  lard.do 

8au0age— 

■    Canned do 

1  Another do 

All  other  meat  products- 
Canned 

All  other 

Dairy  products- 
Butter pounds.. 

Cheese do 

Milk,  condensed  and  evaporated do 

Musical  instruments: 

Pianos number.. 

Another 

Notions,  n.  e.  8 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal: 

Linseed  or  flaxseed  meal pounds.. 

Another do 

Oils: 

Mineral— 

Refined  or  manufactured— 

Fuel  and  gas  on gallons.. 

Illuminating do 

Lubricating do 

Napht  has,  etc do 

Vegetable- 
Fixed  or  expressed- 

Corn pounds.. 

Cottonseed do 

Linseed  or  flaxseed gallons.. 

Another 

VolatUe  or  essential 

Faints,  colors,  and  varnishes: 

Dry  colors 

Lead pounds.. 

Ready-mixed  paints gallons.. 

Another 

Papon 

Bags ^ 

Books,  music,  maps,  engravings,  etc 

Printing  paper pounds. . 


Wrapping  paper do. . 

itlngpai  *         ' 


Quantity. 


1918 


6,601 


5,499 
7,503 
9,485 


302 


21,299 
46,127 

3,908 
33,523 
48,204 
55,968 
172,317 

3,201 
7,417 


104,526 
47,431 
37,703 


132,661 
73,406 


12,264 
85,575 
17,425 
35,066 


14,780 
7,474 
3,373 


16,756 
2,279 


Writing  paper  and  envelopes. 

Another 

Perfumeries,  cosmetics,  etc 

Phonographs,  etc 

Photographic  good;: 

,  Motion-picture  films,  exposed linear  .'oe: . . 

J  Another 

'^  Plated  ware  (except  cullery  and  eweiry) 

Roofing  feit  and  similar  mat crlnls 

8Uk,  manufaci  ures  of: 

Dress  goods yard'.. 

Another 

Soap: 

Toilet  or  fiuicy 

All  other pounds.. 


12, 149 
30,128 


281,800 


1,994 


70,980 


1919 


Value. 


1918 


8,145 


4,600 
6,432 
8,607 


690 


16,100 
24,143 

4,616 

31,737 

59,911 

41,490 

143,700 

7,616 
8,831 


108,594 
46,4tU 
02,717 

10 


129,149 
64,910 


7,717 
74,660 
25,210 
63,264 


8,945 
9,587 
2,389 


15,331 
2,213 


9,061 
45,845 


129,203 


2,606 
156*799 


12,531 

987 
3,147 

693 
1,785 


6,089 
15,681 
16,262 

1,950 
603 

3,914 


4,156 
11,768 

1,354 
11,444 
12,075 
13,212 
43,215 

,  850 
2,356 

4,684 

6,846 

45,504 
14,605 
5,614 

2,081 
1,166 
5,237 

3,931 
2,251 


1,658 
15,856 
11,378 
16,760 


3,170 
1,721 
5,314 
1,074 
231 

4,418 
2,200 
6,254 
5,346 

2,C41 
5,993 
1,193 
1,936 
5,761 
3,508 
4.879 
2,337 

4,802 
1,102 
1,349 
1,C64 

1,384 
2,505 

3,82) 
6,933 
.1,434 


1919 


11,743 

2,778 

4,509 

163 

1,416 


6,007 
16,956 
16,465 
1,823 
1,552 
6,026 


3,463 
6,466 

1,897 
11,272 
18,665 
10,327 
88,482 

3,088 

4,343 
7,964 

63,618 
16,603 
9,712 

2,791 

965 

18,267 

4,737 
2,302 


760 
10,187 
11,994 
27,542 


1,810 
2,090 
4,247 
5,247 
1,995 

1,722 
1,807 
5,663 
5,491 

3,010 
18,042 
1,183 
4,047 
5,593 
6,733 
6,895 
3,9M 

1,54) 

3,75^ 

1,402 

71  i 

2,637 
?374 
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Articles, 


Spirits,  wines,  liquors,  and  other  beverages: 

Malt  liquors 

Spirits,  distil led-aloohol proof  gallons. 

Other  beverages 

Starch pounds. 


Stone  (ipcluding  marble)., 
r,  refined 


.pounds.. 


Sugar, 

Surgical  appliances  (not  including  instruments). 

Tobacoo- 

Unmanufoctured.  leaf pounds. 

Manufactures  of— 

Cigarettes thousands. 

Cigars  or  cheroots do. . . 

PI  ug pounds . 

Smoking do. . . 

All  other 


Toys. 

Trunks,  valises,  and  traveling  bap 

Vegetables: 

Beans bushels 

Onions do... 

Peas,  dried do. . . 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Potatoes  (except  sweet  potatoes) bushels 

Vegetables,  canned 

Another T-"» 

Wood: 

Logs  and  round  timber , thousand  feet . . 

Lumber— 
'    Boards  ,'plankB,  and  scantUng»— 

Oak do... 

Pine- 
White do... 

Yellow do... 

All  other , do... 

AU  other  l>oards,  planks,  etc.— 

Hardwood do. . . 

All  other  lumber 

Furniture  (not  metal)— 

Chairs 

All  other 

Hogsheads  and  barrels,  empty » 

Shooks 

All  other  manufiactures  of 

Wool,  manufoct  ures  of 

All  other  orUcles 


Quantity. 


1018 


141,405 


110, 185 
"ii8,'«52" 


46,827 

3,316 
53 

6,066 


1,301 
1,691 


7,291 


38 


155 

150 
10 

45 


1919 


$72,092 


Total  domestic  exports. . 
Total  foreign  exports 


Total  exports. 


98,687 
89,"  221 


69,817 

4,817 

60 

1,716 

4,236 


1,352 
1,426 
1,509 


8,272 


£60 
40 

84 


Vahje. 


1918 


$14,796 
31,855 
2,251 
7,240 
1,084 
11,158 
17,787 

9,641 

15,372 
1,302 
2,197 
2,245 

2,079 
75L 

6,672 

3,083 
10^90 

1,207 
10,461 

3,525 
846 

2,622 


10,243 

10,593 

714 

2,248 
1,070 

2,193 
4,913 
4,56J 
1,415 
6,769 
2,747 
14,796 


1,619,256 
20,847 


1,640,103 


1919 


112, 7« 
43,117 
3,241 
7,164 
1,721 
8,246 
13,629 

18^538 

16,260 
1,5S4 

719 
2,«6 

U2 
1,190 
1,306 

^« 

3,841 
8,667 
2,564 
13,366 
5,7U5 
2,99 


1,»5 

3,313 
6,276 


1,2S 

1,7» 
4,044 

1,939 
3.733 

13,540 
1,280 

20,454 


1,791,090 
13.027 


,804,117 


Commodity  Gronps  Forming  Basis  of  Trade. 

Next  to  coal,  imported  chiefly  for  bunkering  purposes,  the  princi- 
pal demand  in  the  islands  would  seem  to  be  for  bread  and  butter, 
the  six  single  items  of  leading  value  in  the  list  above  being  wheat 
flour,  coal,  corn  meal,  butter,  alcohol,  and  lard  compounds,  in  the 
order  named. 

In  the  total  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  there  was  an  increase  of  $171,834,  from 
$1,619,256  in  1918  to  $1,791,090  in  1919.  Of  these  totals,  breadstuffs 
constituted  27  per  cent  in  1918,  as  compared  with  22  per  cent  in  1919; 
meat  and  dairy  products  about  10  per  cent,  and  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures 8  per  cent  in  each  instance;  while  cotton  manufactures  in- 
creased from  6  to  8  per  cent  and  coal  dropped  from  8  to  a  little  less 
than  6  per  cent,  in  the  same  time.    The  relative  values  of  these  ex- 
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ports  to  the  islands  by  great  groups  for  the  calendar  years  named 
"were: 


Commodity  groups. 


AKricultura]  implements 

BreadstufTs.-. 

Chemicals 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Electrical  machinery 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of, 


1918 


$3,4/6 
449,092 

21,400 
105,329 

10,780 
133,547 


1919 


$6,808 
397,686 

29,768 
151,884 

20,  M8 
148,927 


Commodity  groups. 


Leather  and  manufactures  of. 

Meat  products 

Dairy  products 

Mineral  oils 

Paper  and  manufactiues  of. . 
Wood  and  manulactures  of. . 


1918 


$16,594 
110,960 
66,723 
45,G52 
20,432 
46,339 


1919 


$48,116 
108,661 
79,883 
56,483 
38,211 
59,317 


Increased  Imports  from  the  Islands  into  the  United  States. 

Of  the  total  imports  from  the  islands  into  the  United  States,  valued 
at  $1,137,501  in  1918,  82  per  cent  or  $940,499  was  for  sugar,  as 
against  $1,593,130  in  1919,  of  which  88  per  cent  or  $1,387,852  was 
for  sugar. 

Other  native  products  showing  increased  quantities  and  values  in 
1919  over  the  previous  vear  are  cattle,  straw  hats,  hides  and  skins, 
and  shells,  as  shown  in  classified  detail  below : 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


1918 


1919 


Vahie. 


1918 


1919 


Animals,  cattle number. . 

Articles  specially  imported 

Articles,  the  growth,  produce,  etc.  of  the  United  States 

returned 

Brass,  old,  scrap,  etc pounds.. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.: 

Gums 

AU  other 

Coffee pounds.. 

Fish,  hcrrin  g do 

Hats  and  bonnets  of  straw 

Hides  and  sldns: 

Calf,  dry pounds.. 

Cattle- 
Dry do 

Green  or  pickled do 

Goat,  dry do 

other do.... 

Household  and  personal  effects '. 

Iron  and  steel,  manufacturers  of 

Paper,  manufactures  of— 

Books  and  other  printed  matter 

Shells pounds.. 

Sugar.cane do 

Wax,  beeswax do 

All  other  articles 


2ft4 


l,(m 


5,280 


4,243 


380,083 
42,500 


55,682 


13,«58 
0,637 


4,972 

57,489 
6,532 

20,226 
4,137 


$15,955 
4,150 

31,887 
816 

4,239 

25,216 

38,271 

2,842 

1,776 

69 

10,105 


143,706 
3,150 

77,562 
425 


1,302 


367 

15,964,481 

4,102 


712 

20,447,060 

100 


5,023 
1,248 

1,400 

1,450 

2,560 

940,499 

1,358 

47,631 


1,277 

14,357 
1,363 
9,890 
1,014 
1,&11 
1,165 


4,490 

1,387,852 

40 

43,966 


Total.. 


1,137,501 


1,593,120 


As  the  sailings  from  New  York  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co. 
make  their  first  stop  at  St.  Thomas,  en  route  to  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  the  main  mail  and  passenger  service  of  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  is  from  New  York  to  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
and  thence  by  small  sailing  craft  to  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas,  it 
is  to  be.  expected  thr.t  the  bulk  of  the  trade  with  the  Virgin  Islands 
would  pass  through  the  customs  districts  of  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico,  as  disclosed  in  the  following  returns  • 
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Customs  districts. 

Imports 

from  virgin 

Islands. 

Exports  to  Virion  Isfands. 

Domestic. 

Foreifn')* 

Tot^L 

181A. 
Atlantic  coast: 

New  York 

$1,073,444 

1,178 

37,554 

$1,396,670 

3,706 

105,781 

131,311 

3,733 
55 

$10,575 

11,306,313 
2,701 

Philadelphia 

Porto  Rico 

1,272 

197,061 

Virginia 

131,311 

Gulf  coast: 

Mobile 

3,733 

Nov  Orleans 

36,325 

» 

Total 

1,137,501 

1,610,256 

28,847 

1,640,10$ 

1010. 
Mft'no  ftT^d  Nflv  Hamp^irf!  ^ 

100 

14,807 

157,650 

860,600 

473,107 

77,006 

Maryland .*. 

Ma<^w^h4ii^t.<i.. ,       ,  , 

7,634 
1,451,500 

*'*i6,"523' 

7.SU 

New  York 

1,«2,Q$I 

PhiiftfiAinhia 

Porto  Rfco 

254,310 

77,032 

705 

2,504 

%6,814 

Virginia 

77,083 

New  Orleans 

'm 

CMcaeo 

425H 
34 
60 
50 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Pittsburgh 

Total. 

1,503,120 

1,701,000 

13,027 

1,804,  U7 

According  to  these  figures,  94  per  cent  of  the  import  and  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  export  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  islands 
in  1918  passed  through  the  New  York  customs  district.  In  1919, 
New  York's  share  of  the  imports  dropped  to  58  per  cent  and  a  slight 
increase  to  81  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Philadelphia  had  only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  import 
trade  in  1918  but  gained  31  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  1919,  breaking 
the  monoi>oly  Now  York  seemed  to  have  the  last  year  of  the  war. 
Porto  Rico's  share  of  the  exports  rose  from  $197,053,  or  12  per  cent 
of  the  total,  in  1918  to  $256,814,  or  more  than  14  per  cent  of  the 
total  export  trade  with  the  islands  in  1919.  Its  portion  of  the 
import  trade  is  comparatively  light  in  both  years. 

Difflcnltles  in  Securing  Reliable  Data. 

In  submitting  these  foreign  trade  figures  for  1918  and  1919  some 
explanation  is  necessary.  Due  to  the  confusion  unavoidable  on  the 
transfer  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States  March  3, 1917,  the  conse- 
quent change  in  the  statistical  classification  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  the  resignation  of  the  collector  at  the  port  of  St 
Thomas  during  the  war,  many  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in 
classifying  and  compiling  the  foreign-trade  statistics  of  the  islands. 
Owing  to  pressure  of  other  duties,  the  new  collector  had  no  time  to 
prepare  and  submit  monthly  statements  of  imports  and  exports 
during  1918,  and  the  original  shippers'  declarations  for  the  entire 
year  were  forwarded  to  Washington  for  compilation.  There  were 
literally  thousands  of  those  containing  tens  of  thousands  of  items 
below  $5  in  value  to  be  entered,  classified,  and  values  converted  from 
pounds  sterling,  francs,  or  kroner  into  dollars.  The  monthly  state- 
ments from  the  collector  for  1919  consisted  of  lists  of  items  for  each 
country,  no  definite  classification  being  followed  from  month  to 
month,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  total  imports  or 
exports  monthly,  or  annually,  by   articles  or  classes  without  an 
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entirely  new  compilation,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  statements  with 
tfaie  United  States  schedules  of  exports  and  imports.     Quantities 
"Were  often  missing,  even  on  the  original  invoices,  or  stated  in  units 
of  parcels  or  packages  not  convertible  to  the  unit  of  quantity  shown 
in  the  schedules.    As  it  was  impracticable,  and  in  many  cases  im- 
possible, to  supply  the  missing  data  even  by  correspondence  with 
the  collector,  six  weeks  being  required  usually  to  obtain  an  answer 
by  mail,  the  statements  have  been  prepared  from  the  available  data 
and  steps  have  been  takeii  to  secure  uniform  monthly  reports  in 
future. 
Import  Trade  of  the  Tirgin  Islands. 

The  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  comprise  two  munici- 
palities, one  consisting  of  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John, 
and  the  other  St.  Croix  with  its  two  ports,  Christiansted  and  Fred- 
eriksted.  The  total  imports  from  foreign  countries  in  1919  show 
a  gai^  of  $220,069  over  the  preceding  year.  This  gain  is  chiefly 
in  the  item  of  fuel  oil  from  Mexico  and  submarine  cable  from 
England  into  St.  Thomas.  Imports  into  the  islands  of  eggs,  fruit, 
and  bay  and  linseed  oil  also  increased,  while  cotton  goods  and  sugar 
declined  materiallv.  Comparative  statistics  of  these  and  other  com- 
modities imported  into  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas  during  the  cal- 
endar years  1918  and  1919  are  given  below : 


J 


- 

8t.  Croix. 

St.  Tliomas. 

Articles  and  coontrios 
of  origin. 

1918 

1910 

1918 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Agricultural  implements: 
England     .,.,,,,-  ^  - .  ^ 

S365 
960 
9£G 

4 

Antmfib          ..  .  .nuniher^- 

112 

110 

2 

6,991 

6,918 

60 

13 

120,819 

20,782 

33 

British  West  Indies   do 

Dutch  West  Indies . .  do. . 

French  West  Indies. do.. 

''I 

4 

Denmark 

1,036 

Bicycles: 

England  

1147 

DnminiCAn  RAniihlic 

16 

Blacking,  etc.  (shoe): 

25 
2 
2 

30 

TlfmA  Rfid  hnm  mimiiCRMnfivc 

356 

England      

5 

British  West  Indies 

338 

Panama 

13 

Bmd.YtufTs . ................. 

41 
41 

540 

1,262 

England ........  r ....... . 



742 

f-ftUfi^a      .    .....  r  ,, - 

1 

176 

Barbados 

t 

1 

125 

Other  British  West  Indies 

251 

French  West  Indies 

30 

Dominican  Rennblic  . 

415 
88 
23 

63 

Brushes,  ieathcr  dusters,  etc.: 
England . .  .....  r ....... . 

£9 

£36 

BottoDs: 

England gross.. 

Carbon  manulactures: 

Barbados 

13 

142 

9 

17 

Charcoal: 

British  West  Indies  bar- 
rels  

2,887 

1,456 
117 

5,817 
.......... 

3,254 
1,002 

213 

Chemicals,  dmgs,  dy«?,  etc  . . ' 

285 

Medicinal  preparations—  1 

France  ..............' 

England 1 

19 

189 

162 

Canada ' 

264 

British  West  indies. .1 

U 

6 

1 

12 

9235**— 20— 77a- 
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St.  Croix. 

St.  Thomas. 

Artloks  ond  ooantrks 
oforigiii. 

1918 

1919 

1918 

»19 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valoe. 

Chemicals,     drags,     dyes, 
etc.— Continued. 
Colors  and  dyes— 

Englmid      

158 

Vanilla  bcans- 

RrltL<th  WAst  Indies 

H 

Franch  West  Indies.. 

19 

D(Hninlcan  Republic. 
All  other  chemicals- 

$90 

* 

113 

Canada 

f 

British  West  Indies.. 

20 

Cocoa,  erode: 

Domhiiean      Republic, 

ppqyi^M                     

2,775 

275 

Cocoa  and   chocolate,   pre- 
pared   or    manulactured, 

pn^mrla                    .                

2,265 

302 

2,000 

731 

England pounds. . 

146 

Net^rlandif. .     *  .d« 

493 

Briti^     West     Indies, 
pnmds   . 

SI 

76 

Dominican      Republic, 
pounds 

63 

66 

66 

16 

Coffee"                   ..poundn. . 

aoo 

aoo 

116 
16 

8,676 

4,675 
4,000 

743 

419 
334 

20,194 

13 

Dominican       Republic, 
pounds      

13 

6,645 

16,840 

'*''% 

Denmark x .  x .  . 

France 

31 

England 

4,649 
996 

14,764 

17,463 

2,216 

514 

9,686 
1, 

Barbados 

Other  British  West  Indies.. 

2,086 

4,«0 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dominican  Republic 

10 

Haiti 

3 

Japan 

2 
1,003 



Earthen,  stone,  and  china 
ware 

200 

976 
15 
30 

69 

Denmark.. , 

England 



1,002 

British  West  Indies 

9 

Dutch  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies 

60 

Eggs: 

British     West     Indies, 
doten 

24 

19 

10,913 

3,767 
128 

Electrical  equipment: 
England 

, 

1,277 
67 

Feathers,  artificial  flowen^' 
etc.: 
England 

Africa '..,'. 

16 

Fibers,  flax: 

England 

628 

Fibers,*manu(actures  of: 
United  Kingdom 

1,716 
13,860 

359 

60 

India  (empty  sugar  bags) . 
Canada 

3 

British  West  Indies..  .  . 

5 

Dutch  West  Indies 

41 

Straits  Settlements 

5 

Fish pounds. . 

2,774 

55 
2,643 

1,755 
45 

Cured  or  preserved  (in- 
cludini;  conned)— 
England pounds. . 

British  West  Indies, 
pounds 

85,110 

7,573 

600 

1,600 

as 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

40 

Fresh  fish— 

Canada pcmnds. . 

206 

British  West  Indies, 
pounds 

68 
8 

1,132 

BheUftsh— live  turtles— 
British  West  Indies, 
number 

8 

35 

IS 

J 
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St.  Croix. 

St.  Thomas. 

Articles  and  countries 
of  origin. 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fmic          ...          

1369 

329 
40 

112 

16,604 

5,953 
26 

Fresh- 
British  West  Indies. . 

Dutch  West  Indies.  . 

French  West  Indies. . 

101 

Dominican  Republic. 
Dried  or  preserved— 
Kngfand 

12 

372 

^ 

79 

British  West  Indies. 

. 

:':::::::: 

73 

Furs,  fox: 

Rngland 

50 

^nxland 

9218 

91 

Glass  and  glassware: 

Rngiand .......... 

41 

British  West  Indies 

8 

Gold  and  silver  manufac- 
tures, lewelrv 

14fl 
148 

£49 

?,452 

Kngland ....  ....... 

*     549 

2,173 

Italy 

British  West  Indies 

09 

Cuba 

106 

Argentina 

7 

Brftish  Guiana 

62 

Hats  of  straw,  chip,  etc 

1,227 
1,226 

1 

2,794 
757 

17,463 

Rnifland 

2,330 
110 

British  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies.    . 

542 

689 

French  West  Indies. 



1,034 

Ecuador 

4  286 

Peru 

1,495 
218 

9,015 

Hides    and    skins,    cattle, 
pounds 

1,682 

854 

602 
252 

20 

232 

British     West     Indies, 

130 

Dutch    West   Indies, 

« 

1,682 

218 

102 

Honey: 

British     West     Indies, 
gallons 

16 

Hoos&old  elTects 

GO 

960 
900 

741 

Barbados 

Other  British  West  Indies 

GO 

^ 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dominican  Republic 

1 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures.  ] 

1,491 

063 

50,530 

38,935 

9,460 
2,135 

88,773 

Wire  roanuftetures,  sub- 
marine cable: 
FngiATfd...  .  knots 

51 

50 

82,605 

Allothcir  manufactures  oC 
iron  and  steel- 
Denmark  ...  X  a 

30 

Fngl*«Vl..  . 

1,491 

554 

4,853 

France 

^    4 

Germanv 

5 

British  West  Indies." 

109 

1,267 

Leather 

32 
32 

728 

Rngiaiul..  . 



345 

British  West  Indies ] 

6 

Dutch  West  Indies, 
pounds 

874 

377 

Leather,  manufactures  of 

255 
255 

400 
370 

1,165 
112 

347 

England V 

21 

Canada 

.......... 

126 

Bntish  West  Indies 



30 

3 
720 
139 

157 

Dutch  West  Indies.. 

Dominican  Republic 



24 

Haiu .........::;■ 

16 

Venezuela 

191 

Matches: 

Sweden Rross.. 

£00 

552 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 
Meat  products- 
Denmark 

34 

England 

4 
909 

73 

Dairy  products,  butter: 
Denmark . .  .pounds. . 

270 

21 

1,248 

240 
57 
100 

156 

British  West  Indies.. 

34 

Dutch  West  Indies... 

18 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMERCE  BBPOBTS. 


St.  Croix. 

St.  Thosnas. 

Articles  and  countries 
oforigia 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

• 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahia. 

Metal  manufacturet: 
Knfland.   . 

$264 

$31S 

Mineral,  fuel  oU.gaUons.. 
Mexico  ..        do. ... 

5,240 
5,340 

$524 
524 

7,089,215 
7,080,015 

aoo 

307,887 

207,  71« 

British  West  Indies, 
^       gaUofis 

171 

vegetable 

264 

2,108 

England 

i3« 

British  West  Indies. . 

95 
169 

1.531 
800 
72 
7» 

1,932 

French  West  Indies. . 

^138 

Paints  and  varnishes: 

England 

3,037 

Pap<^r,  manufactures  of. . . 

$897 

4^582 

'Denmark 

^938 

England 

807 

3,58S 

Prance 

^  15 

British  West  Indies .    . . 

.. 

16 

India 

S 

Ferftimes  and  cosmetics 

183 

109 

74 

2,657 

632 

2,025 

1,967 

England 

'475 

France 

1,486 

British  West  Indies 

6 

Photographic  goods: 

British  West  Indies  .    .. 

300 

Pipes: 

Scotland. . . .         gross 

6 

25) 

Plants,cane:          '"  °" 

Barbados....  1,000  gross.. 
Rubber,  manufiactures  of. . , . . 

6 

9 

403 

England 

7 

Canada 

326 

British  West  Indies  '."  . 

6 

Dom  nican  Repul)Uo. 

•4 

Sftlt ...  barrels  of  2»0  pounds! ! 

327 

370 

1,014 

5 

»     523 

486 

210 
213 

8i2 

660 

England  .    -^t^""""" 

British  West  Indies'  V",'. 

104 
223 

45 

325 

712 
50 
120 

56 

575 

Dutch  West  Indies. ...!.. 

25 

French  West  Indies.      . . 

60 

Seed. tanary: 

England pounds  . 

H) 

SeedwOTk:                Poonos.. 
British  West  Indies  . 

21 

120 

SheU:                         ^ 

British  West  Indies, 
pounds 

590 

381 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

22 

191 

209 
207 
62 

3,438 

France 

")" 

208 

United  Kingdom. .   *  *  ' 

22 

191 

2,780 

China ...:.   

430 

Silk,  artineial,  manufactures ' 

211 
706 

Soap: 

England pounds.. 

26,921 

3,671 

'  3. 

15 

21 

4,592 
15 
15 

57,872 

1% 

BpicesT: .V7 

England 

21 

British  West  Indies.. 

9S 

French  West  Indies...  . 

12 

Dominican  Republic. 

12 

Spirits,  wines,  Uquors.  and 
other  beverages. .  gallons 

657 
382 

2,632 
1,092 

1,864 

06 

Denmark do..!! 

462 

France 

760- 

216 

72 

Italv !'.!'!* 

Spain gallons.. 

392 
330 

1,176 
335 

United  Kingdom.. do 

186 

206 

Canada ". 

816 

British  West  Indies  ..  . 

89 

29 

Sporting  goods: 

England 

286 

4 

England 

38) 

Straw,  Imd  manufactures  of 
(other  than  bats): 
England 

85 

British  West  Indies 

4 

Dutch  West  Indies 

1    

80 
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St.  Croix. 

St.  Thomas. 

Articles  and  countries 
of  origin. 

1918 

1919 

1018 

1919 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

QuantUy. 

Value. 

Straw  and  manufactores  of— 
Contlnaed. 
Dominican  Republic 

1133 

Sugar r. pounds. . 

Barbados .V. 

312,533 

261,000 

6,233 

45,300 

)16,188 

12,941 

265 

2,982 

63,840 

94,142 

2,024,384 

1,455,232 

402,452 

166,700 

1102.381 
75,700 
17,160 
9,521 

15,532 

2,635 

Other  British  West  Indies 

Dominican  Republic 

Sugar  manufactures: 
Contectbncry— 

Knffland- .  -  -pounds-  - 

63,840 

4,142 

14,556 
976 

1,272 

2,583 
52 

103 

21 

370 

France do-  -,  - 

61 

Canada do . 

1,470 
10 

504 

Dominican  Republic 
Dounds.. 

6 

Synip— 

British  West  Indies. . 

85 

Tea: 

England 

18 

1,363 

255 

358 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of  . .  - 

650 
650 

7,930 

4,576 

273 

248 

7,971 

2,706 

MftTtft 

163 

Jamaica 

Other  British  West  Indies 

1,106 



1,307 
485 

Cuba 

7n 

2,331 
215 

'' 

Dominican  Republic 

3,310 

EffVDt /. 

Tbys: 

K»)gland 

45 

Canada.  XX. 

2 

Japan 

6 

112 

1,193 

340 

62 

26 

128 

628 

146 

XJmbrollas: 

England 

2 

Vegetables 

33 

6,416 

Spain 

Tfnglnnd      

10 
23 

373 

British  Wftttlndies  .. 

5,376 
201 

Dutch  West  Indies. 

Dominican  Republic 

466 

Wood,  manufactures  of 

1,462 

626 

«.«5 

Dexfifiark 

, 

England 

1,116 

Canada 

1,100 
362 

40 

7,000 

Barl)ado8 

Other  British  West  Indies 

586 

146 

273 

Dominican  Republic 

93 

Dutch  West  Indies. 

2 

French  West  Indies 

184 

British  Guiana 

2 

Woo',  "manu^tures  of.     

1,363 

162 

448 

796 

Denmarlc 

140 

England 

1,353 

156 
6 
30 

440 
8 
30 

604 

All  other  countries 

52 

All  other  articles 

30 

469 

Total 

45,815 

42,670 

206,511 

429,725 

■ 

Tht  Export  Trade. 

In  the  export  trade  of  the  islands  with  foreign  countries  during 
1919  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  increased  values  are 
shown  in  the  shipments  of  bay  rum,  sugar,  coffee,  breadstuffs,  meat 
products,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals,  oils, 
motion-picture  films,  rubber  raincoats,  turtle  and  other  shells,  and 
soap;  and  of  sea-island  cotton  and  cottonseed  from  St.  Croix.  A 
sharp  decline  in  1919  is  apparent  in  the  exports  of  spirits,  wines, 
and  liquors  but  an  increase  is  noted  in  lighter  beverages — cherry 
cordial,  sweet  sodas,  ginger  ale,  and  aerated  waters.  There  was  a 
decided  drop  in  the  exports  of  lumber  and  a  less  notable  decline  in 
shipments  of  leaf  tobacco. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  CX)MM£BC£  REPORTS* 


A  detailed  compilation  covering  these  and  other  articles  exported 
in  the  calendar  year  1919,  as  compared  with  1918,  follows: 


St.  Croix. 

St.Thooun. 

Articles  and  countries  of 
destination. 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

Quan- 
tity. 

Vahie. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Qnaa- 
tity. 

Value. 

Animals: 

n&rtaAdm                        number . . 

145 

18,023 

Othor  RritiKh  West  Indies. do 

84 

88,905 

2 

1650 

89 
2 

'^^ 

French  West  Indies do. . . . 

Automobiles: 

British  West  Indies 

700 

Blacking: 

British  West  Indies 

2 

7,445 

.3;056 

BreadstuiTs 

732 
732 

60 
!B0 

999 
999 

77 
77 

80,125 
34,868 

175,382 

165,478 

12 

5,004 

4;838 

10 
495 
66 
59 

5 

2 

12,555 

11,844 

British  West  Indies 

Dominicnn  Republic 

Dutch  West  Indies 

3,i38 
42,119 

250 
4,130 

377 

French  West  Indies 

338 

Candles: 

British  West  Indies nounds.. 

s 

90 

PAmpnt          barrels.. 

44 
12 
32 

236 
71 
163 

485 

British  West  Indies do  ... 

441 

Dutch  West  Indies do 

31 

French  West  Indies do.... 

II 

Chemicals r r 

341 
29 
812 

TM 

Barbados 

Other  British  West  Indies 



Ql 

Dominioan  Republic 

12 

Dutch  West  Indies...        

1 

French  West  Indies 

m 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared: 

British  West  Indies  ..    Dounds  . 

24 
892 

892 

12 
136 
136 

407 
4,540 

79C 
1,667 

35S 
140 

n 

Coffee               do.... 

4 
4 

1 
1 

8M 

British  West  Indies do,... 

39 

Dutch  West  Indies do 

ITS 

Frftnch  W«st  Indies do 

231 

Cotton,  raw: 

British  West  Indie? do.. . . 

8,726 

7,929 

46,288 

34,847 

0 

French  West  Indies do 

8 

Cotton  seed: 

British  West  Indies do.... 

H5, 120 

1,983 

605 

500 

2 

Cotton,  manutacturos  of 

132 

3,396 

J.W 

Denmark 

Canada 

8 

Panama 

9 
49 
1,968 
805 
257 
313 

Barbados 

15 
109 

103 

Other  British  West  Indies 

1,5U 

Dominican  Republic 

Dutch  West  Indies 

1,71. 

French  West  Indies 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware: 

British  We?t  Indies 

3 

15 

fi 

Dutch  West  Indies 

6 

Fruits 

17 

8 
9 

6 

4M 

France 

British  West  Indies 

5 

4U 

Dominica^i  Rei>ubUo. ....,.%..... 

i 

Glassware: 

British  West  Indies 

160 

]4 

Dutch  West  Indies 

s 

Gold  and  silver,  manufactures: 

British  West  Indies 

3 

46 
46 

2 

Groceries 

6,823 
5,313 
113 
901 
496 
324 
47 

n 

British  West  Indies 

M 

Dominican  Rep^ibllc 

Dutch  West  Indies 

11 

French  West  Indies 

19 

Hats  of  straw,  chip,  etc number. . 

3 

1 

io' 

Ml 

~  France.  ..'.....*.'. do. . . . 

United  Kingdom do 

2 

1 

British  West  Indies do.... 

1 

48 
3 

90 
33 

e" 

57 

Dominican  Republic do 

9 

Dutch  West  Indies 

S3 

French  West  Indies . . .  .number. . 

30 

154 

57 
1,237 

3S 

Honoy: 

British  West  Indies pounds. . 

04 

*J 
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St.  Croix. 

St.  Thomas. 

Articles  and  countries  of 
destlnaUon. 

1918 

1910 

1918 

1919 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

lar 

Value. 

Quan- 
Uty.  • 

Value. 

Hooaehold  coods.  etc 

SI 

1 

$1,851 

75 

25 

1,500 

1954 

Barbados  ..'     

Other  British  West  Indies 

519 

Pominican  R^iwhlic 

j^ 

Dutch  Weat  Indies 

35 

French  West  Indiffs t  -  - 

251 

Venesucia 

400 

Tron  and  ntoel.  roanntacturew  of^ ....  -  - 

1,«16 

SG,447 

2,290 

3,034 

England.'. 

500 

Barbados 

36 
8 
2,038 
50 
27 
131 

Jamaica          .^.....,. 

Other  British  West  Indies. 

1,C16 

230 

1,707 

Pominican  RemibMc 

679 

Dutch  West  Indies 

46 

••    French  West  Indies 

6,215 
12 

108 

British  India  (nins) 

Leather: 
Sole- 
British  West  Indies.. pounds. 

14 

5 

Dutch  West  Indies do 

59 

48 

Haiti do.... 

31 

54 
24 
3 
8 

112 

102 
54 
10 
20 

73 

29 

18 

405 

456 

86 

M anukctures  oL  boots  and  shoes- 
British  West  Indies ..  .pairs. . 
PomiPican  ■R^p^^hHcT .  dp-  - .  - 

0 

14 

4 

13 

102 

221 

Dutch  West  Indies do 

4 

19 

French  West  Indies... do 

Saddlery- 
French  West  Indies 

Matches: 

British  West  Indies KTOss. . 

22 

10 
252 

1,536 
1,267 

64 
22 

97 

Dutch  West  Indies .do.... 

41 

French  West  Indies do.... 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Meat  procnicts pounds. . 

5 
5 

1 
1 

5,544 

2,064 

10 

2,702 

768 

756 

28 
300 
124 

47 

257 

1,452 

British  West  Indies 

541 

Dominican  Republic 

5 

Dutch  West  Indies 

606 

French  West  Indies 

1,289 
1,560 

1,505 
8 
37 

370 
971 

944 
5 

22 

205 

Dairy  products- 
Butter— 

British  West  Indies 

428 

26 

Dutch  West  Indies. 

140 

French  West  Indies 

68 

Cheese- 
British  West  Indies 

19 

Fi^ch  West  Indies 

175 

Metab.  manufactures  of 

75 

378 

EiKland 

300 

Bluish  West  Indies 

75 

French  West  Indies 

"'"**' 

60 

Dutch  West  Indies 

6 

Musical  instruments: 

British  West  Indies number. . 

2 

19} 

Naval  stores: 

BritiA  West  Indies 

23 

13 

Dutch  West  Indies 

8 

French  West  Indies 

IS 

1,084 

618 

15 

451 

Oils: 

Mineral gallons.. 

1 

1 

3 
3 

3,555 

1  980 

25 

1,550 

4,514 

3,764 

750 

1,58> 

British  West  Indies. . .  .do. . . . 

1,339 

Dutch  West  Indies do. . . . 

243 

French  West  Indies. .  .do 

Vegetable- 
Denmark 

153 

British  West  Indies. gallons.. 

32 

62 

18 
29 
10 

46 

Dutch  West  Indies do 

85 

Frendi  West  Indies.... do 

25 

Optical  instruments: 

British  West  Indies 

33 
10 

Dutch  West  Indies 

T*aints  and  ptetnonts .,  -  r ......  - 

308 

293 

15 

""298" 

570 

1,142 

i& 

British  *\^e8t  indies  .  .nounds. 

187 

Dutch  West  Indies do 

163 

French  West  Indies do.... 

234 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  COMMEKOE  BEPORTS. 


St.  Croix. 

6t.  Thomas. 

Articles  and  countites  of 
dejtlnatioiL 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1019 

• 

Quan- 
Uty. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Valoe. 

Paper,  manufiftct  tires  ot. 

n 

138 

30 
2 

11,137 

SSD8 

*  Pfnmark        - .  r . . .  ^  r , 

United  Kingdom 

1 

Barbados    "  ^.> 

114 
236 
691 

Jamaica T... 

Other  British  W.  Indies 

6 

319 

Dutch  West  Indies 

f 

French  West  Indies 

86 
10 

26,C40 

750 

S3 

4,426 

10;097 

8,466 

1,167 

HO 

650 

1,252 

32 
26 

Ml 

British  Guiana 

Ferhimes,  cosmetics,  etc.: 

Bay  mm pkllong. . 

25,515 

500 

49 

4,057 

11,221 

7,274 
705 
61 
500 

1,158 

75,S3S 

57,9S1 

Gibraltar do.... 

Newfoundland do 

Barbados do 

Jamaica do.... 

Other  British  West  Indies, 
gallons 

067,416 

2,480 

5,037 

600 

Dutch  West  Indies. . . .  .do. . . . 

Frendi  West  Indies do 

HaiU do.... 

British  Guiana ,. .  .do 

All  other  perltimes,  etc.— 

British  West  Indies 

Panama 

Photomphic  goods: 

Bntish  West  Indies 

TOO 

21 
3 
2 

8K 

Plants: 

British  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies 

Rubber,    manufactures   of   (chiefly 
raincoats): 
British  West  Indies 

15 

'•IS 

FrWIfh  WflSft  Indl**         

Seeds: 

Barbados 

1 

Other  British  West  Indies 

1 

Shells  (chiefly  turtle): 

Kngland pounds.. 

Brftish  West  Indies do.... 

43 

245 

" 

770 

6 

83 

6,257 

887 

3,200 

1,170 

8,» 
9 

Smokers'  materials,  clay  pipes: 

British  West  Indies gross.. 

5 
15 

Dutch  West  Indies do 

' 

3 

51 

Soap pounds. . 

5 
6 

2 
2 

8H 

British  West  Indies 



141 

Dutch  West  Indies 

SM 

French  West  Indies 



167 

Spirits,  vines,   liquors,  and  other 
oeverages proof  gallons. . 

146,031 
143,664 

15,678 

3,617 

Denmark do 

106,211 

Barbados do 

1,165 
4738 

366 
1,823 
6,658 

928 

30 
291 

Other  British  West  Indic8..do. . . . 

2,269 

1,338 

50 

1 

Dutch  West  Indies do. . . . 

..*;* '1 

56 

98 

764 
106 

1.330 

French  West  Indies do.... 



'S 

Haiti do.... 

237 

271 
3,881 

Starch: 

British  West  Indies pounds. . 

801 
17,446 

tt 

Sugar do 

Denmark 

250 
2S0 

25 
25 

227,365 
227,26.') 

no 

12,335 

12,324 

11 

1,7a 

British  Wc?t  Indies 

3.341 
150 
300 

2S0 
12 
29 

13.463 

1,4U 

Dutch  West  Indies 

95 

French  West  Indies 

8 

Molasses: 

Denmark 

.•a 

120 

Briash  West  Indies 

307 

Tea: 

British  West  Indies pounds. . 

56 

6,243 

755 

824 

1,495 

3,669 

28 

1,784 
200 
116 
201 

1,267 

28 

14 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured,  leaf 

British  West  Indies 

Dominican  Republic 

Dutch  West  Indies 

French  West  Indies 

....•••• 

•  Includes  bay  rum  sold  on  board  ships  in  harbor,  retail  trader 
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St.  Croix. 

8t.  Thamas. 

Articles  and  countries  of 
destination. 

ms 

1919 

1918 

1919 

Quan- 
Uty. 

Value. 

Quan- 
Uty. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Volup. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Tobacco— Ck>ntinued. 

If aniifartnrm . . . . ^  .      .  ........ 

$2,167 

$2,070 

Cigars— 

Kn^land 

98 

1 

Brlti*     West     Indies, 
thousand *... 

3 
4 

90 
40 

3,  COO 

59 

Dominican     Republic, 
thousand * 

Dutcl)  West  Indies 

140 

French     West     Indies, 
thousand....      .  .  .  .. 

90 

4 

63 
96 

1,196 

10 
146 
609 

Cigarettes- 
British     West     Indies, 
thousands 

4 

Dutch     West     Indies, 

117 

French     West     Indies, 
thousand!* 

AU  other  manuTactures— 
Briush     West     Indies, 
pounds 

],S18 

4.10 

2,219 

1,088 

Dutch     West      Indies, 
pounds 

204 

French      West      Indies, 
noundff 

74 

1,060 

Toy*: 

British  West  Indies 

$4 

18 

Vegetables  (chiefly  poUtoes,  peas, 
onions): 
Denmark 

70 

British  Wen  Indies 

67 

Dutch  West  Indie* 

14 

French  West  Indies 

1                             1 

198  ' 

40 

Vinegar: 

Dutch  West  Indict gallons. . 

::::::!::::::::::::i::::::: 

57 

60 

Wood,  and  manufacturer  of 

15  1 .1-41X  1 1  i6.62i 

0,227 

Denmark  (chiefly  famiturc) 

1 

i,:m 

8 

::.::::...;.. ..i;;:..:.: 

Canada 

I        1 

British  West  Indies 

is ! r 

i  ii.ws  ' 

5,227 

Dutch  West  Indioi 

4,030    

987    

1 

711 

French  West  Indies 

•              1 

289 

Wool,  manufactures  ol: 

British  West  Indies 

1       1 

73 

Dutch  West  Indiei 

1 ! 1        r    ::: 

3 

All  other  articles 

4| 1        ^' 

88 

Total 

18,788  f                    214.«'44 

1  QA.Q^Q  1 

111,761 

' 

Trade  with  TTnited  States  Greater  than  Total  Transactions  with  Foreign  Conn- 
tries. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States  in  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  in  1918  amounted  to 
$3(V1r,171,  while  the  trade  of  the  islands  with  the  United  States  was 
valued  at  $2,777,004,  or  more  than  seven  times  as  great. 

In  1919,  as  the  close  of  the  war  released  shipping,  there  was  in- 
creased commerce  of  the  islands  w^th  all  nations,  the  share  of  the 
United  States  amounting  to  $3,897,237,  or  about  four  times  the  value 
of  the  trade  with  other  countries  invoiced  at  $798,800. 

For  the  six  months  ending  with  June,  1920,  the  total  trade  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  with  this  country  amounted  to  $2,535,281,  or  about 
six  times  the  aggregate  value  of  all  transactions  with  foreign  coun- 
tries which  totaled  $433,412  during  the  same  period. 
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The  extent  of  the  foreign  trade  by  countries  for  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Croix,  with  total  exports  and  imports  for  each  country  for  1918, 
is  shown  below : 


Imported  into— 

Exported  from— 

Countries. 

St. 
Croix. 

St. 
Thomas. 

Totdl. 

St. 
Croix. 

St. 
Thamas. 

TotaL 

pCTimarlc ^ .  ...  ...... 

1403 

19,532 
3,053 

19,035 
»,053 

125 
8 

SIS 

France 

t47 
750 

55 

Qibraltar 

70 

Italy 

216 
273. 
421 
78,847 
816 

216 
273 
421 
88,385 
1,916 
524 

VfilU 

.... 

Spain 



United  Kingdom 

n,538 

1,100 

524 

248 
8 

Stt 

Canada 

8 

Mexico 

Nffwfnundland 

53 
5,894 
10,341 
42,065 

'as 

Barbados 

14,308 

79,000 
218 

277 
13,830 

i;eo8 

100 
324 

03,306 
248 

277 

16,828 

1  933 

100 

324 

8,640 
■  9,847* 

14,534 
10,3U 
51,90 

Jamaica 

Qtber  British  West  Indies 

750 

Cuba 

]>ominican  Republic 

l!)utch  West  Indies 

2,908 
325 

io' 

2,964 
9,185 
17,  W7 
1,090 
45 
1,282 

2,9S4 
0,195 
17,947 
1,690 
45 

French  West  Indies 

HaiU 

Panama ...,, • 

British  (Julani 

1,262 

Peru 4 

1,495 
191 

215* 

46 

1,495 

191 

13,860 

215 

46 

Vtticzucla 

.»        -» 

India 

13,800 

^sypt 

AU  Other 

826 

826 

Total 

45,815 

206,511 

253,326 

18,786 

93,050 

111,845 

Barbados  ranked  fii'st  among  foreign  countries  in  1918  in  the  value 
of  imports  therefrom  with  a  total  of  $93,308  of  which  $88,641  was  for 
sugar  and  $2,211  for  cotton  manufactures. 

Of  the  $88,385  worth  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly 
all  were  from  England.  In  1918  these  imports  included  $38,935  worth 
of  steel  cable  as  the  largest  single  item,  followed  by  cotton  goods, 
other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  soap,  tobacco  products,  paints 
and  varnishes,  electrical  equipment  and  a  great  variety  of  Other  manu- 
factured articles  imported  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Both  exports  and  imports  in  the  inter-island  trade,  particularly 
with  the  British,  Dutch,  and  French  West  Indies,  are  on  a  retail  scale. 
This  trade  is  not  confined  to  domestic  products  of  the  archipelago, 
though  animals,  fruits  and  vegetables,  bay  oil  and  bay  rum,  cotton, 
sugar,  seedwork,  fish,  live  turtles,  and  other  native  products  enter 
largely  into  the  commerce  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

As  there  are  practically  no  factories  on  the  islands  except  for 
products  of  the  soil,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  manufactured  arti- 
cles of  all  kinds  appearing  in  the  inter-island  trade  are  either  from 
the  United  States  or  of  foreign  origin. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  exports  from  the  islands  in  1918  were 
shipped  to  Barbados,  Jamaica,  and  other  British  West  Indies,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  groceries,  cotton  goods,  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, breadstuffs,  butter,  bay  rum,  spirituous  liquors,  and  paper 
manufactures  in  retail  quantities. 
Poreign  Trade  for  1919  by  Conntrlei  and  Ports. 

As  there  was  a  considerable  growth  in  exports  and  imports  in  the 
first  year  of  peace,  the  trade  for  both  the  ports  of  St.  Croix,  as  well  as 
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for  St.  Thomas  and  the  total  Virgin  Islands  are  given  in  the  compila- 
tion for  the  calendar  year  1919 : 


Countries  of  origin  or  destination. 


Christian- 
sted. 


St.  Croix. 


Frederik- 
stod. 


Total. 


St. 
Thomas. 


Total. 
Virgin 


Denm&rk 

Franco 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Hoxico 

British  West  Indies.. 

Cube 

Dominican  Republic . 
Dutch  West  Indies . . . 
French  West  Indies. . 

Ecuador.... 

Peru 

China.., — 

All  other  c(Amtries . . . 


1634 


$1,715 

74 


12,349 

74 


1,176 
i  1,673' 


1,176 


12,402 

1,950 

408 


9,760 
40 


24,433 
40 


2,402 


116 

1 


11,367 
'"712 


13,769 


82S 
1 


532 

130,373 

8,618 

207,71ft 

51,046 

501 

4,649 

2,037 

1,713 

4,2S5 

9,015 

45') 

835 


$4,751 

2,024 

493 

1,176 

552 

154,  ^X)6 

8,658 

207,716 

67,815 

501 

4,649 

2,805 

1,714 

4,285 

9,015 

450 

835 


Total. 


19,002 


23,668 


42,670 


429,725 


472,395 


Denmark 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

British  West  Indies.. 
Dominican  Republic. 
Dutch  West Indlos... 
French  West  Indies. . 

Haiti 

Argentina 

Venezuela 

British  India 


31 

10 

10 

42,388 


157,935 


7,939 

98 
6,215 


157,966 

10 

10 

50,327 


1,677 

800 


98 
6,219 


12 


88,704 

733 

8,976 

9,946 

525 


400 


159,643 

810 

10 

i^,(m 

733 

9,074 

16,165 

525 

2 

400 

12 


Total. 


42,457 


172,187 


214,644 


328,406 


Principal  Imports  from  Foreign  Countries,  1919. 

While  imports  from  Mexico  of  $207,716  rank  first  in  point  of  value 
in  the  table  above,  this  amount  is  for  a  single  commodity  little  used 
in  the  islands  for  domestic  consumption — fuel  oil  for  bunkering 
ships  calling  at  the  port  of  St.  Thomas. 

Exclusive  of  these  oil  shipments,  in  1919  87  per  cent  of  the  re- 
maining imports  from  foreign  countries,  valued  at  $264,079,.  is  of 
British  origin — $154,806  from  the  United  Kingdom,  chiefly  Eng- 
land, and  $67,815  from  the  British  West  Indies.  Animals,  charcoal, 
cotton  manufactures,  live  turtles,  eggs,  and  fish  constitute  the  bulk 
oi  the  receipts  from  the  British  Wesi;  Indies.     Straw  hats,  mostly 

Sanamas,  formed  the  major  part  of  the  imports  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  French  West  Indies,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  Silk  goods  ftnd 
perfumes,  cosmetics,  and  toilet  prepnration.s  account  largely  for  the 
imports  from  France.  Wines  from  Spain,  matches  from  Sweden, 
and  silks  from  China  comprise  the  imports  shown  for  those  countries, 
respectively. 

Spirituous  Liquors  to  Denmark  Leading  Feature  in  Foreign  Exports,  1919. 

Of  the  total  exports  to  all  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
in  1919,  amounting  to  $.326,405,  48  per  cent,  or  $159,643,  went  to 
Denmark.  These  shipments  to  Denmark  included  227j255  pounds 
of  sugar,  valued  at  $12,324;  106,211  proof  gallons  of  spirits,  wines, 
and  liquors,  worth  $143,664,  from  St.  Croix;  and  $1,524  worth  of 
similar  beverages  from  St.  Thomas.    Since  the  withdrawal  of  this 
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stock  tho  trade  in  intoxicating  liauors  has  been  light,  though  con- 
siderable shipments  of  soft  drinks  (aerated  waters,  sweet  sodii 
ginger  ale,  fruit  juices,  etc.)  appear  in  recent  monthly  imports  m 
exports  of  the  inter-island  trade. 

Foreign  Trade  by  IConths  and  Calendar  Years. 

The  monthly  imports  and  exports  by  ports  in  the  foreign  trade  o! 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  during  the  first  half  of  the 
current  j'ear  were: 


Month. 


Chrfa- 
tianstod. 


Fredcrik- 
sted. 


et. 


Totil, 


January... 
February. 
Ifardi 

June 


13,019 

5,  US 
1,433 
2,087 


$1,192 
2,004 
?,S13 
2,809 

13,190 
2,881 


f4,fi0fi 

36,  M2 
88,161 
34,831 
48,717 
48,757 


ToUl.. 


13,471 


24,085 


261,083 


Jonuery. . . 
February. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 


Total. 


5^400 


3,474 


3,012 
3,096 

747 

2,200 

34 

875 


29,06» 

4,170 
12,188 
6,643 


8,874 


9,463 


77,829 


39,4B 
91,993 
42.M 
63,  MS 
5S,7S 


380. 4« 


32,on 

]0,S3I 
19,091 
11,771 
13;  29 
10.ltt 


96,101 


The  following  statement  gives  the  value  of  the  foreign  exports 
and  imports  by  calendar  years  for  1918  and  1919,.  and  the  first  six 
months  of  1920 : 


Years. 

Chris- 
tiansted. 

Fredcrlk- 
sted. 

8t. 
Thomas. 

Total, 
Vln^ 
IslawK 

IMPOBTS. 
1918 

19,726 
19,002 
13,471 

8,999 
42,457 
8,874 

136,089 
23,CC8 
£4,985 

9,787 

1?2,187 

9463 

8206,511 
429,725 
300,449 

93,059 
U  1,761 
77,829 

|2S3,S» 
4«3« 

1919 

1920  a 

201,99) 

lll,gtt 
326, 40S 

oSioo 

EXPOBT8. 
1918 

1919 

1920  a 

a  Six  months  ending  with  Juntu 

Largely  Increased  Trade  Baring  First  Half  of  1920. 

While  the  commercial  statistics  for  1919  given  above  register  lai^ 
increases  over  1918,  a  still  more  prosperous  year  for  1920  is  indicatel 
by  the  returns  for  the  six  months  ending  with  June. 
'  During  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  the  total  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Virgin  Islands  amounted  to  $1,499,825,  and 
imports  into  the  islands  from  foreign  countries  to  $300,449,  aggrt^ 
gating  $1,800,274.  Imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  islands 
were  valued  at  $1,035,456  and  exports  from  the  islands  to  all  other 
countries  at  $96,166,  or  a  total  of  $1,131,622.  This  leaves  a  balance 
of  trade  against  the  islands  of  $668,652  for  the  first  half  of  1920, 
against  a  corresponding  balance  of  $356,987  in  1919  and  $643,083  in 
1918,  according  to  the  official  exports  and  imports.    These  appar- 
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ently  unfavorable  balances,  however,  may  really  indicate  greater 
prosperity  for  the  islands.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ships  stores 
and  fuel  oil  for  bunkering  purposes  are  not  included  in  the  official 
exports,  while  all  of  the  oil  and  the  bulk  of  the  provisions  after- 
wards sold  as  ships'  stores  are  included  in  the  official  import  statis- 
tics. The  domestic  products  sold  for  provisioning  shi^  in  harbor 
are  a  minor  part  of  the  total  sales  of  that  character.  The  imports 
of  fuel  oil  from  Mexico  (little  being  received  from  other  countries) 
imported  into  St.  Thomas  in  1919  amounted  to  7,069,015  gallons, 
valued  at  $207,716,  against  none  at  that  port  in  1918,  and  8,615,600 
gallons  invoiced  at  $136,915  for  the  first  half  of  1920.  These  values 
not  only  materially  reduce  the  trade  balance  against  the  islands,  but 
the  increased  imports  actually  add  to  their  prosperity  in  furnishing 
employment  at  the  port  of  St.  Thomas  for  labor  otherwise  not  in 
demand. 

;  While  no  figures  have  been  compiled  showing  the  actual  amount 
of  provisions  sold  in  the  port  of  St.  Thomas  as  ships'  stores,  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  this  trade  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
meat  and  dairy  products  imported  into  the  islands  from  the  United 
States  alone  amounted  to  over  582,619  pounds,  valued  at  $176,683^  in 
1918  and  to  more  than  555,924  pounds,  invoiced  at  $188,494,  in  1919. 
no  weights  being  given  for  the  classes  "canned"  and  "all  other" 
meat  products.  As  the  census  of  1917  showed  that  6,084  of  the  tot^l 
population  of  26,051  people  in  the  islands  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  with  abundant  domestic  produce  available,  it  is  im- 
probable that  more  than  a  fractional  part  of  the  meat  and  dairy 
products  quoted  was  consumed  on  the  islands,  the  major  part  being 
carried  to  restock  ships  calling  at  the  port  of  St.  Thomas.  The  im- 
ports also  include  regularly  larger  quantities  of  other  foodstuffs, 
tobacco  manufactures,  animals,  etc.,  than  would  ordinarily  be  re- 
quired by  the  population  of  the  islands.  For  instance,  in  1919,  7,103 
live  animals  were  imported  into  the  islands,  valued  at  $21,779,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  predominating ;  and  in  the  six  months  ending  with 
June,  2,853  animals,  (exclusive  of  fowls),  invoiced  at  $14,176,  were 
received,  cattle  being  in  the  majority. 

Another  unusual  article  shown  m  the  imports  from  England  in 
1918  and  1919  is  steel  submarine  cable^  101  knots,  valued  at  $121,540, 
for  use  presumably  in  repairing  British  cable  connections  with  the 
islands,  one  line  dating  ba^k  to  1871  and  the  other  to  1885.  (For 
cable  facilities  and  cable  rates  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  see  Commerce 
Reports  for  July  29,  1920.) 

Of  the  total  exports  of  $96,166  for  the  six  months  ending  with 
June,  1920,  $30,239  was  for  27,603  gallons  of  bay  rum  shipped  from 
St.  Thomas,  $3,000  for  a  cotton  gin  from  Christiansted  to  the  French 
West  Indies  in  June,  63  animals  (cattle,  donkeys,  and  horses),  val- 
ued at  $3,600,  and  $1,800  worth  of  hides  from  St.  CroLx  to  the  British 
West  InaieSj  with  the  usual  trade  from  St.  Thomas  of  groceries, 
kerosene,  paints,  cotton  goods,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
wood,  etc.,  in  retail  quantities. 

Shipping  Statistics. 

For  centuries  the  fine  harbor  of  St.  Thomas  has  been  a  port  of  call 
for  the  ships  of  all  nations.  The  islands  were  the  rendezvous  of 
buccaneers  and  pirates  of  the  Spanish  main,  French  corsi^irs,  Dutch 
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sea  rovers,  English  smugglers,  and  American  privateers  running  the 
blockade  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War.  St.  Thomas  early  be- 
came a  distributing  center  of  the  slave  trade,  but  the  traffic  was 
abolished  by  Denmark  in  1848.  It  is  said  that  during  the  decade  fol- 
lowing 1820  an  average  of  nearly  3,000  ships  called  there  annually. 
With  the  advent  of  steamships,  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
islands  began  to  decline. 

No  statement  has  been  compiled,  showing  number  or  tonnage  of 
vessels  calling  at  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  in  the  trade 
with  foreign  countries,  but  those  entered  and  cleared  from  ports  of 
this  country  were : 


1918 

1919 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Uearod. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage.  Number. 

Tonna^ 

American 

123 
10 

13,885 
3,211 

123 
23 

14,192 
W,530 

217 

8 

'     16,154 
7,651 

ao8 

11 

21,532 

7,oa 

Foreign 

Total 

133 

17,09C 

146 

30,722 

225 

23  805  1           ^*<^ 

28,584 

i 

These  figures  show  at  a  glance  a  material  increase  in  1919  over  1918 
in  both  the  number  and  tonnage  of  American  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  in  the  Virgin  Islands  trade  against  a  corresponding  decline 
in  foreign  vessels.  This  growth  may  be  partly  due  to  the  action 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  whicn  promised  the  Congres- 
sional Commission  to  the  Islands  that  as  far  as  practicable  United 
States  boats  would  coal  at  St.  Thomas.  The  commission  stated  in 
January,  1920,  that  in  1910  there  was  $540,000  worth  of  coal  im- 
ported into  the  islands;  that  the  people  of  St.  Thomas  are  practically 
dependent  on  the  harbor  and  would  shortly  have  to  be  rationed  by 
this  Government  unless  the  coaling,  which  practically  ceased  at  that 
port  during  the  war,  was  resumed.  By  March,  1920,  the  Shipping 
Bcmrd  had  established  an  oil-fueling  station  with  a  capacity  or 
110.000  barrels  at  the  port  of  St.  Thomas,  another  at  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
witn  one  already  in  operation  at  Brest,  France,  as  part  of  a  chain 
of  bunkers  which  will  eventually  encircle  the  globe  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  United  States  merchant  marine. 

The  Bay  Enm  Industry. 

The  Virgin  Islands  have  one  industry  that  is  unique  and  unrivaled. 
The  finest  bay  oil  and  bay  rum  in  the  world  come  from  the  islands  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Thomas.  The  essential  bay  oil  is  .extracted  from  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  by  distillation  and  combined  with  rum  to  make  the 
cheaper  grades  and  with  alcohol  to  produce  the  higher  grades  of 
bay  rum.  Since  1917  the  annual  exports  of  bay  rtim  from  the  islands 
to  the  United  States  and  to  foreign  countries  amount  to  quantities 
and  values  as  follows : 


Calendar  years. 

To  United  SUtes. 

To  foreign  countries. 

Total. 

1918 

Gallotu. 
1,016 
9,012 
6,249 

12,161 
8,868 
6,787 

Gallons. 
25,516 
76,533 
27,603 

126,940 
67,921 
80,230 

GaVont, 
26,631 
84,645 
83,853 

n»,ioi 

«7» 
86,01 

1919 

19200 

i 


a  Six  months  ending  with  June. 
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In  1918  exports  of  bay  mm  to  foreign  countries  constituted  24  per 
cent,  and  in  1919  nearly  18  per  cent  in  value  of  the  total  exports  to 
foreign  countries  from  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States. 
CJombined  exports  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries  of 
26,531  gallons,  valued  at  $29,101  in  1918.  were  considerably  below 
normal  shipments,  due  to  lack  of  transportation  and  to  other  causes 
resulting  from  the  war.  These  returns  were  more  than  doubled  in 
1919,  the  first  year  of  peace,  with  84,545  gallons  worth  $66,789.  A 
still  further  increase  m  value  is  indicated  for  1920,  but  not  in 
quantity,  if  current  shipments  continue  at  the  rate  shown  for  the 
first  six  months.  The  great  hurricane  of  October  9,  1916,  caused 
much  damage  by  destroymg  the  bay  trees  or  stripping  them  of  leaves. 
Production  was  further  reduced  duringthe  war,  as  orders  could  not 
be  filled  for  lack  of  transportation.  Before  the  war  the  steamers 
of  the  Hamburg- American  line  carried  bay  rum  all  over  the  West 
Indies  and  to  the  United  States. 
Large  Sales  of  Bay  Bum  to  Brltisli  Possession!. 

The  price  of  the  essential  bay  oil  and  of  bay  rum  has  consequently 
been  on  the  upward  trend  and  there  is  practically  an  unlimited 
market  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  the  British  West  Indies 
for  all  the  islands  can  produce.  The  ifiduMry,  however,  is  un- 
organized and  has  never  been  exploited  to  its  fullest  extent,  rroperly 
developed  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  annual  wealth  of  the  islands. 

The  export  trade  is  practically  monopolized  by  the  British.  Bar- 
bados, Jamaica,  and  other  British  West  Indies  took  22,552  gallons 
of  the  total  foreign  exports  of  bay  rum,  amounting  to  25,515  gallons 
in  1918;  and  the  British  West  Indies  67,416  gallons  of  the  total 
75,533  gallons  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  1919.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1920  the  British  West  Indies  received  15,922  gallons, 
valued  at  $16,044,  and  may  have  also  received  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
805  gallons,  worth  $1,723,  which  the  monthly  customs  statements 
designate  merely  as  "  sold  oi\  board  ships  in  harbor,"  without  indi- 
cating their  destination.  The  destination  of  other  shipments  for 
the  same  period  were:  Denmark,  4,380  gallons  bay  rum,  valued  at 
$3,900:  Dutch  West  Indies,  3,071  gallons,  worth  $3,414;  Dominican 
Kepubiic,  2,587  gallons  at  $3,968 ;  Haiti,  813  gallons  at  $1,138;  and 
Canada  25  gallons,  worth  $52.  The  United  States  received  only 
6,249  gallons,  invoiced  at  $5,787,  in  the  six  months  ending  with  June. 
However,  the  bulk  of  the  alcohol  shipped  into  the  islands  is  from 
this  country.  The  famous  Santa  Cruz  riun  from  St.  Croix  and 
alcohol  and  rum  from  Porto  Eico  and  Cuba  were  largely  used  prior 
to  the  war  in  making  bay  rum.  Since  1917,  151,509  proof  gallons 
of  alcohol  of  American  manufacture,  valued  at  $96,553,  were  ex- 
ported to  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  of  which  41.405 
proof  gallons,  worth  $31,855,  were  shipped  in  1918;  72,092  proof 
gallons,  invoiced  at  $43,117,  in  1919;  and  38,012  proof  gallons,  valued 
at  $21,581,  in  the  first  half  of  1920. 

Changes  Since  Transfer  of  Islands  to  United  States. 

Since  the  transfer  of  the  islands  from  Denmark  in  March,  1917,  the 
United  States  Navy  Department  has  been  in  charge  of  the  local 
government,  as  the  islands  guard  the  gateway  on  the  main  routes 
from  Europe  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Under  the  policy  of  its  medical 
department  the  municipal  hospitals  and  sanitary  conditions  hav^ 
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been  improved,  resulting  in  a  marked  decreasie.  of.  the  death  rate, 
especially  in  infant  mortality.  Mail  and  money-order  service  at 
domestic  rates  have  been  extended  to  the  Virgin  Islands  by  the  Post 
.  Office  Department.  The  United  States  agricultural  experimental 
station  on  St.  Croix,  taken  over  from  the  Danes  in  January,  1919, 
has  since  extended  its  investigations  in  the  general  agriculture  of  the 
islands  with  special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  crops — par- 
ticularly sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  com — by  developing  the  best 
methods  of  cultivation. 

Distances  from  Port  of  St.  Thomas  to  Oreat  World  Ports. 

As  St.  Thomas  is  the  first  port  of  call  on  the  main  steamship 
routes  from  the  Old  World  to  West  Indian  and  South  American 
points,  it  has  long  had  a  large  import  trade  from  European  countries, 
particularly  the  United  Kingdom.  Cotton  goods  and  manufatturcs 
of  iron  ana  steel  form  the  bulk  of  these  imports.  These  and  other 
commodities  in  endless  variety  are  available  for  exportation  from 
territory  adjacent  to  many  of  our  eastern  and  southern  ports,  enter- 
ing duty  free  into  the  islands. 

The  distance  in  nautical  miles,  as  shown  on  a  map  of  the  trans- 
portation routes  of  the  -world,  from  St.  Thomas  to  the  varieos  over- 
seas ports  connected  withrit  by  main  steamsliip  lines,  are  shown* below 
in  parallel  column  with  the  distances,  as  charted  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  for  practicable  trade  routes  between  the  A^irgin 
Islands  and  given  ports  of  the  United  States  : 

Nautical  miles.  Nautical  miks. 

Liverpool 3,674  New  York 1,435 

Southampton 3, 591  Savannah 1, 210 

Faval,  Azores  Islands 2,245  Charleston 1,1»2 

Gibraltar 3,312  Pensacola 1,507 

Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands 2,762  Mobile ,  1,549 

Dakar,  Gambia,  Africa 2, 729  New  OrltMis 1, 605 

When  the  differences  in  time  and  transportation  charges  are  con- 
sidered, the  advantage  to  the  islands  *in  trading  with  the  United 
States  is  apmrent,  if  regular  steamship  service  to  American  ports  is 
provided.  As  goods  enteied  in  the  islands  from  this  coimtry  are  duty 
free  while  those  from  foreign  countries  are  still  subject  to  the  old 
Danish  impoi*t  duties,  this  fact  not  onlv  aids  the  American  exporter 
but  tends  to  I'educe  retail  prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the 
islands. 

Bibliography  of  References. 

For  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  conditions  in  this  island  group 
the  following  references  may  be  found  suggestive : 

The  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  lji,v  Luther  K.  Zabriskle,  formerly 
Vice  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Thomns.     Aprtl,  1917. 

The  Danish  West  Indies.  Special  Agents  Series  No.  129,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  1917. 

Virgin  Islands.  Report  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Commission  of  the  United 
States.     January,  1920. 

Cahle  facilities  and  rates,  Virgin  Islands,  etc.  Commerce  Reports  No.  177, 
of  July  29,  1920. 

Virgin  Islands  a  small  market  for  automohUes.  Commerce  Reports,  Jul/ 
10.  1919. 

Census  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  1917.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Deportment  of 
Commerce.    R6sum6  given  in  Commerce  Reports,  September  4,  1918. 
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